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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Thx  reputation  of  Dr.  William  Smith'i  •«  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible  "  is  now  toe 
well  establislied  to  need  any  special  commendation.  It  contains,  by  nniversal  con- 
eent,  the  fruit  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholarship  of  England,  and  constitutes  a  library 
of  itself  (niperseding  the  use  of  many  books  otherwise  necessary)  for  the  study  and 
Ulustntioa  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  maintain  this  rank  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  In  this  American  edition,  the  Publishers  reprint  the  entire  work,  without 
abridgment  or  change^  except  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  or  an  occa- 
sional Terbal  inaccuracy,  and  of  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reprinting  of  this  IKctionary,  after  the  lapse  of  sereral 
years  since  its  first  publication,  and  of  a  still  longer  time  since  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  articles,  afibrds  an  opportunity  to  give  to  it  some  new  features,  required 
by  the  progressive  nature  of  Biblical  science,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
wants  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  country.  Among  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  American  edition  differs  from  the  English,  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and 
treating  of  subjects  overlooked  or  imperfectly  handled  in  the  first  volume,  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

2.  The  numerous  Scripture  references,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  the  value  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  so  much  depends,  have  all  been  verified  anew.  The  corrections 
found  necessary  in  these  references,  and  silently  made,  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Many  other  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference  have  been  corrected  during 
the  revision  of  the  work. 

8.  The  system  of  cross-references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  indispensable  for 
enabling  us  to  know  what  the  Dictionaiy  contains  on  related  but  separated  subjects, 
has  been  carried  much  further  in  this  edition  than  in  the  English. 

4.  The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Greek  names  of 
persons  and  places  has  been  given  in  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Simonis,  Gesenius,  Dietrich,  Furst,  Pape)  on  this  intricate  subject.  We  have  such 
definitions  occasionally  in  the  original  work,  but  on  no  consistent  plan.  The  Scrip- 
ture names  reveal  to  us  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  mind,  and  often  throw 
light  on  the  personal  history  and  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  required  adjustment.  Dr.  Smith's 
**  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  differs  here  widely  from  the  larger  work ;  and  in 
both,  forms  perfectly  analogoos  are  differently  accented,  in  many  instances,  without 
apparent  reason.  In  the  present  edition,  this  subject  has  received  careful  attention  ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  lai^  class  of  names  whose  pronunciation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  settled  by  usage,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  greater  consistency  by  the 
application  of  fixed  principles. 

6.  The  English  edition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  article  devoted  to  a  proper 
name,  professes  to  give  "  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Vul- 
gate, together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  are  often  curious  and  worthy  of  notice."  But  this  \  Ian  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  forms  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
especially  in  the  first  volume.     The  readinga  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  are  very 
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rarely  given  where  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  cate 
which  frequently  occurs,  though  this  edition  is,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  that 
manuscript;  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  seeks  to  supply  these  defects ;  and  not  only  have 
the  readings  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf )  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Complutensian  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  StnaiticuSf  whenever  the  forms  given 
in  them  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  acooonti  seem  worthy  of 
noUce.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrypha  especially,  we  must  of^n  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  of  this  version  from  the  6r8t 
edition  (1611),  important  as  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Eastern 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fully  at  the  present  day 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  has  been  largely  increased. 
More  frequent  remarks  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
naturally  as8ociate<l. 

8.  The  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  c^  a  glossary  on  that  subject  Such  explana- 
tions will  be  found  under  the  head  of  such  words,  or  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin* 
ion  on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  biblic^aphical  references  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  new  works  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  other 
languages,  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  English  edition,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  geography  and  archssolqgy,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una- 
bridged edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Many  additional  views  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  be  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
true  of  those  prepared  for  other  and  foreign  communities.  References  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicals,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  special  chaise  of  the  prooA 
reading,  the  orthoepy,  and  the  verification  of  references  to  the  original  texts  and 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
(^aphy),  the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of  eminent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  the  writers  in  the  English  edition. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  modem  Arabic  Bible,  or  by 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  HAOKETT. 

NxwTON  Centre,  December  20, 1867. 
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Turn  present  woik  ii  deagned  to  Tender  the  Mine  lenrice  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
ae  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geogr^>hy 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  lew 
yean  Biblicai  studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse ;  and  the  researches  of  modem 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellers,  have  tlirown  new  and  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  history  and  gec^graphy  of  the  East*  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
OTiginal  documents,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  dit- 
ooveries,  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  hat 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
fyrm  as  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  thedogical  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  U>  study 
the  Bible  with  the  ud  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
theses, so  as  not  to  interrapt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
belieTcd  that  the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that  such  persons  will  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  frt>m  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of 
the  BHUj  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
diTinity.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  to  give 
a  fiiU  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly, 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  "  Bible,**  '*  Apocry- 
pha," and  ^  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  '*  Septuagint "  and 
^  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natu- 
rally some  of  the  most  important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  m 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  *'  Genesis,"  '*  Isaiah,"  and  **  Job." 

Tlie  Editor  believes  that  the  work  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  far 
more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors^ Ko  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case 
of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and 
places ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their-  omieeion.  On  the  contrary',  it  is  precisely  for 
such  articles  that  a  dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 
irarks ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
books  of  reference.  Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  de- 
voted to  them ;  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  important  know^ 
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edge  Las  been  elicited  respecting  subjects  of  which  little  or  nothing  was  prevrioaslj 
known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  ^  Ishmael,  son  of  Netha- 
niah,"  «« Jareb,"  "  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized  Versipn  has 
been  iuTariably  followed.  Indeed  the  work  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each 
article  devoted  to  a  proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Vulgate  are  given,  tojgether  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  maoiiscripts  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  are  oden  curious  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccura- 
cies in  the  Authorized  Version  are  likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points  have  been  espe« 
cially  kept  in  view  —  the  insertion  of  copious  references  to  the  ancient  writers  and 
to  the  best  modem  authorities,  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  propei 
elucidation  of  the  subjects,  and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an 
explanation  is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  nnder  every  word  to  which 
a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading  to  another,  and  frequently 
not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and  are  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published.  But  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from  a  Biblical  prant  of  view.  No  one  would 
expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria,  or  a  detailed 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries  of  Classical 
Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  all  similar  articles,  which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  afibrding  the  Biblical  information 
which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  would  be  appropriate  in  systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  required,  or  indeed  is  oi  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the 
plants  and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  aU  allusions  to  it  by  the  aid  of  modem 
science. 

In  a  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own  contributions, 
differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such  differences,  however,  are  both 
fewer  and  of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  some  difficult  questions  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  '^  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  "  —  the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  uniformity,  has  consid- 
ered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  ailments  stated  iVom  different 
points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  reference 
to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case  of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  geographical  articles,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches  "  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  '*  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former  work  (London,  1856, 
8  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter  (London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without  expressing  his  obligar- 
tions  to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
book,  and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate  departments, 
demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There  is,  however,  one  writer  to 
whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknowledgment.  Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham, 
besides  contributing  the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the 
Editor  important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  more  ob> 
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Bcure  ames  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofi,  and  in  the  revision 
of  the  'hole  book.  The  Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phini^  of  Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  prooft,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
names  to  which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  it  b  be> 
Keved,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionaiy. 

WILLIAM    SMITH 
LovDOX,  November,  18f^. 
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A'AIiAB.    [Addajt.] 

AATftON   (l^-)nS    [perlL  =  r^n, 

taineer,  Gc«. ;  or  from  "IHH,  enUghtened,  FUnt] : « 

*Aap^r:   Aanm),  the  son  of  Amnun    (Q^Q?, 

kindred  of  the  Uigheat)  and  Jocheled  i^^Y^^^ 
whose  yloi'y  i*  Jthovah\  uid  the  elder  brother  of 
Moaes  uid  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii.  39). 
He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  first-bom,  would 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  ia  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Invite,"  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  deliiiitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  deacrilted  as  one 
<*  who  oould  speak  well."  Judging  from  tlie  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impuUive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loiieliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  Uod  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  »*  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
interpreter  and  ^*  Mouth  "  (Kx.  iv.  16)  of  his  broth- 
er, who  was  »*slow  of  speech;"  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  i'haraoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  &c.)  llius  also  on  the  way  to  Momit  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  ilur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lilted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  pra}-ier,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Yjl.  xvii.  9).  Through 
all  this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent 
upon  his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority 
fiK>m  him.  The  contrast  between  them  is  even 
more  strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sumi. 
Moses  at  onoe  acts  as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for 
the  people,  to  come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to 

a  •  Dietrich  suficests  (Oos.  Heb.  Handwb.  6te  Aufl.) 

ne*,  w  fiuent,  like  n^'lH. 


AABON 

■peak  His  words  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaehoi 
with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  tlie  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  see 
God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  inunediato 
presence.  Left  then,  on  Closes'  de|)arture,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  moment  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  he  fails,  not  from  any  direct 
unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  a  weak  uiabilitj 
to  w^ithstand  the  denuuid  of  the  i)eople  for  visible 
^^  gods  to  go  before  them."  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of  .leliovah,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Egyptian  idokitry  (Apis  or 
Muevis),  rather  than  to  rislc  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  false  gods;  and  his  weakness  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  a  "  feast  of  tlie  Ix)rd  "  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  be:ithenish  sen- 
suality, and  knowing,  from  Moses*  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  witli  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-oonvicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his 
stern  decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  altiiough 
l)eneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which 
went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (ICx.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  for- 
giveness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  2[)). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  Uiough  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  pttrposMis  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  tlie  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  IVobably  tlie  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  **  who  . 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  ore  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  (Jod  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  I^v.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Aaronic  priestliood  is  clearly  seen  by 
I  the  £Act,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
I  office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  representa- 
tive (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  fir^st,  a  sin-oflering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[SiN-oKKEKiNu] ;  a  bumt-oilering,  the  8}iiibol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Burst-offering]  ;  and  a  me:it-olfcring,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God'i 
natural  blessings  [M  eat-offeki nu ] .  It  had,  how- 
i  ever,  besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
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2  AARON 

ncred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteougness),  the  anoint- 
ing (thesymlx)!  of  God's  grace),  and  the  offering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  service  of  God.  The  former  ceremonies 
represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  th^  man,  the 
liittei  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest.<> 

ITie  solemnity  of  the_  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendrace  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  vmdicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
for  "  offering  strange  fire  '*  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Lev.  x.  9^  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
(^oe  which  he  held. 

From  thi<i  time  the  histcry  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
•gainst  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Keubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Kokah].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
not  80  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod,  which  foUowed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  oply  occasion  on  which  his  individual  char- 
acter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted,  as 
before,  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  si)eedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  fit>m  God  (Num. 
zii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  proph- 
ecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with 
Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as 
acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at 
Meribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Num.  xx. 
10  - 12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  Ml. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron."     [Hon.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  \i.  23) ;  and 
the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
nar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
I  priesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant,  v.  11,  §  5,  viii.  1, 
§  3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children;  with  them 
it-continued  until  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 

a  It  is  noticeable  that  the  eeramonios  of  the  mtora- 
ttOD  of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
Dear  a  strong  resemblance  to  these  of  coosecration. 
•leeLsf.zlT.  10-82. 


ABAKA 

it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  tbe 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  ftilfilling  the  prophecy  of  1 
Sam.  ii.  30.  A.  B. 

N.B.  InlChp.xxviL17,  "Aaron"  0'")r!S) 
is  counted  as  one  of  the  **  tribes  of  Jsrad,^^ 

AA'RONITES,  THE  (pHW:  ^  •Aoprfy. 
stirpB  Anron^  Aaronita).  Descendants  of  Aaron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  Jehoiada  the  &ther  of  Bcnaiafa 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebnn  '1  Chr. 
xii.  27).  Later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  .txvii.  17) 
we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier 
narrative  was  distinguished  as  "a  young  man 
mighty  of  valor."  They  must  Bave  lieen  an  im- 
portant family  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  W.  A.  W. 

AB  (^,  father),  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  afiSxed  giving  the  em- 
phatic force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul 
(Kom.  vUi.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6.)     [Abba.]    R.  W.  B. 

AB.      [^lOKTHS.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 
ABAIXDON,  Rev.  ix.  11.     [Apollyon.] 

ABADI'AS  QA^las;  [Aid.  Ba8/as:]  M- 
(Hat),  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  ¥jdr.  viii. 
36).  W.A.W. 

ABAOTHA  (Wn:?3S:  IZaBoKBd;  Alex. 
FA.  Zii0aBa$a]  Comp!  'A0ciya0d:]  Abgatha), 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of 
Ahssuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  IJCX.  the  names 
of  these  eunuchs  are  different,  llie  word  contains 
the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  luunes 
Bigtha  (Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  ^t^- 
HMfia  (Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoas.  Bohlen  explains 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  bagad&ta,  "  given  by  fortune," 
from  baga,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (naijHI.:  &  'A/SaFci;  [\^atH.  (Vat.« 
Mai)  Kpfiwa,'',  Alex.  NociSawi;  Comp.  *Afuu^:] 
Abana),  one  of  the  "rivers  (Hi^n?)  of  Damaii- 
cus  "  (2  K.  V.  12).  The  Barada  {X'pvfro6^6at  of 
the  Greeks)  and  the  Awaj  are  now  t'le  chief  streams 
of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
former  of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  fiv  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dweUings 
with  water.  The  Awaj  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two  to- 
gether, would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded the  &ct  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  pas- 
sage —  the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Rodiger 
as  the  11th  century  —  Abana  is  rendered  by  Bar- 


Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 


notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Atoaf — if  Eliepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted  —  now  bean 
the  name  of  Wady  Barbar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robiuson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeb- 
dang,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  1149 

b  The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the 
Byriae  verakm,  has  Amaimh.     Bee  maiyin  of  A.  T. 
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ABARIM 

feet  above  it.  Id  its  ooune  it  paases  the  ute  of 
the  aneient  Abik,  kdA  receives  the  waters  of  Ain- 
Ftjeh,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  Syria,  lliis 
was  long  believed  to  be  Uie  real  source  of  the 
Banda,  according  to  the  popular  usage  of  the 
country,  which  regards  the  most  copious  fountain, 
not  the  most  dikant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a 
river.  We  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes 
[Ain]  ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Kobinaon  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  discovery  in  the  present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477). 
After  flowing  through  Damascus  thie  Barada  runs 
across  the  plaui,  leaving  the  remaricable  Ass>Tian 
ruin  Till  es-SaluhiyeA  on  iU  left  bank,  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  Bahret  elrKibiHyeh,,  Mr. 
Porter  calculates  that  14  viUages  and  150,000  souls 
are  dependent  on  this  important  river.  For  the 
course  of  the  Bamda  see  Porter,  vol.  i.  chap,  v., 
Joum.ofS.  Ut.N.S.viU.,Rob.m.446,7.  Ught- 
foot  {Cent   Chor.  iv.)  and  Gesenius  (TAes.  116) 

quote  the  name  ]  VD^p  as  applied  in  the  Lexicon 
Aruch  to  the  Amana.  G. 

*  Geaenius  ( Thes.  p.  116)  supposes  Abana  to  be  a 
eommutation  for  Amana  by  an  interchange  of  the 

labials  2  and  D  :  it  may  be  a  dialectic  or  a  provin- 
cial difference.  See  also  Keil*s  BB.  der  Kdnigt^  p. 
368.    Amana  or  Abana  means  "  perennial "  (oomp. 

1^.^  as  said  of  water  in  Is.  xzziiL  16  and  Jer. 

XT.  18)  and  is  espedaUy  appropriate  to  this  ever- 
flowing  stream.  The  only  biblical  allusion  to  the 
name  is  that  in  Naaman's  scornful  inten:x)gation  in 
2  Kings  V.  12:  ^«Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  There  may  be  something  more  than 
pride  of  country  in  this;  for  the  watere  of  Abana 
{Baradn\  especially  after  the  confluence  of  the 
itream  £K>m  Fyth^  its  most  copious  fountain,  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  at  the  present 
day  proverbially  salubrious,  while  those  of  the  Jor- 
dan are  mixed  with  day  and  tepid,  though  not 
unfit  for  drinking  (Richter's  WaUfahrteHy  p.  157 ; 
Rob.  Pk^  Geog,  p.  165).  H. 

AB'ARIM  (SO  Blilton  accents  the  word),  the 
"  mount,"  or  **  mountains  of  *'  (always  with  the  def. 

srtide,  D'^igSn  -in,  or  '*nn,  rhtposryh^ 

9pi(Ay  [etc.]  or  iy  rf  w^pay  rod  *lopZdyoVf  =  the 
mmmUtim  of  the  /urther  partt,  or  possibly  o/*  the 
fordt),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  hi  the  knd  of  Moab  (Deut  xzxii. 
48),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its  moat  ele- 
vated spot  was  '« the  Mount  Nebo,  ^  head  *  of  >  the  * 
Piagah,**  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Prom- 
ised Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any 
length,  unless  the  ][)e-Abarim  ("heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxili.  44,  and  which  vrere  on  the 
south  fixmtier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belong- 
'vm  to  than.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
word  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  namely, 

"^^V,  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
tif  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvil. 
12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut  xxxii.  49;  also  prob- 
tbly  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered  m 
the  A.  y.  'ipaasages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  east  of  the 
fordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of 


ABDIEL 

to 


8 


great  degree  •b* 


those  regions  must  remain 
scure.^ 

*  ABB  A.  The  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  appends  the 
article  instead  of  prefixing  it  as  m  Hebrew;  and 

hence  when  Abba  (K3^)  occun  the  exact  6  irar^p 
follows  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers.  See  Wuier*s 
JCpisL  ad  Galal,  p.  96.  Abba,  as  the  vernacular 
term  (a  vox  wUrmU  fnm  childhood),  was  of  course 
more  expressive  than  any  foreign  word  cotdd  be, 
and  came,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  lips  as  the  writer 
or  speaker  thought  of  God  in  the  filial  rehition, 
which  the  word  designated  with  such  fUllness  of 
meaning.  See  Usteri's  Com,  uber  d.  Brief  an  dir 
GalaL  p.  148.  Tholuck  (on  Rom.  vili.  15)  reminds 
us  that  Luther  preferred  to  translate  war^p  lieber 
Voter  rather  than  Voter  merely,  as  the  more  nat- 
ural dictate  of  his  childlike  feeling  toward  God. 
Some  others  think  that  Abba  passed  over  from  the 
Anuua»n  Christians  to  the  Greek-speaking  Chris- 
tians as  a  sort  of  proper  name,  and  had  merely 
that  force  as  combined  with  d  Torfip,  To  mam- 
tain  this  view,  Meyer  has  to  say  (on  Gal.  iv.  6) 
that  in  Mark  xiv.  S6  the  Evangelist  puU  **  Abbo" 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  he  prayed  in  the  garden 
in  anticipation  of  a  usage  which  began  to  exist  at  a 
later  period.  H. 

ABDA  (S^n?  [servant,  a  Chakkse  form]: 

Aif^^y ;  [Vat.  E^m;  Alex.  A38«;   Comp.  *A/3- 
U:]  Abda).    1.  Father  of  Adomram  (1  K.  iv.  6.) 
2.  [*Iflp/3^i3;  Comp.  *A0?iias.]  Son  of  Shanmiua 
(Neh.  xL  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  iz.  16. 

ABDEEL  (bW'^5? :  [<»».  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  'A/Sdc^x':]  Abdeel),  fother  of  Shele- 
miah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  rauls  AW 
diel.] 

ABDI  0^:iy  [my  tervanQ:  'A/Bdt;  l^'at. 
A/SSci;]  Alex.  Afiii:  Abdi),  1.  A  Merarite  [Mk- 
RARi],  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  smger  (1  Chr. 
vi-44). 

2.  (A/98f.)  The  fi^er  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  I^ 
nte  in  the  reign  of  Ueaekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levitical  fiunilies,  or  that  they  be- 
came themselves  the  names  of  families,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  (*A/98fa ;  FA.  Afiitia.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Ekun  [sons  of  Elam]  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Esr.  x.  26).    W.  A.  W. 

ABDFAS  {Abdioi).  The  prophet  Obadiah 
(2  Eadr.  I.  39).  W.  A.  W. 

ABDIEL  (VW^'=T5?  [MTvaniofGod]'.  *A^ 
«i^X;  [Vat,  A3d«ijX:l  Abdietj,  son  of  Gnni  (1 
Chr.  V.  16). 

*  The  casual  notice  here  is  all  that  is  known  to 
us  of  this  Abdiel  torn  the  Bible. ,  The  oelebrity 
which  the  name  has  acquired  arises  chiefly  fh>m 
li'lilton's  use  of  it  as  applied  to  that  oidy  ons 
among  the  hosts  of  Satan,  of  whom  he  could  say :  — 

(t  Among  the  fUthless,  MQxtal  only  ho;  >* 


a  *  For  a  concise  itatement  of  the  somewhat  pei^ 
plexed  relatioQ  of  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  to  each 
other,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Robliiaon's  Bhyneai 
Geo^uphf  of  Paitstine,  p.  62.  Kurtx  (Otsck.  des  A. 
B.)  has  a  sectioa  (ii.  §  88)  on  the  "  Ooblrge  Abarim.*' 
See  also  Baomer's  Patagtina^  and  Rltter^s  EnJkundt  on 
Abarim.  Additional  Inlbnnation,  the  rwolt  of  latm 
discoveries,  will  be  fi»und  under  Nsao.  IT. 
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4  ABDON 

Kod  whom  (referring  to  the  etymology)  he  r^re- 
seuts  as  receiving  the  lofty  praise  — 
*'  Serrant  of  God,  weU  doue ;  w«ll  host  thou  lbaght>> 
The  luune  corresponds  to  iJie  Arabic  Abdallah. 
See  Wilkinson's  Persotml  Niwitt  in  the  BlUe 
(London,  1806),  p.  297.  II. 

ABa)ON  (p^aV  [sti-viky,  »A/354y;  pn 
Jadg.,  Alex.  Ao/SSm/ia,  Afl^Soii^:]  Abdun).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

2.  [Vat  A/SaSo'i'.]  Son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  ^). 

3.  First-bom  son  of  Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  [rath- 
er, faihtr  of  Gibeon,  ».  c.  the  city  or  people  of 
Gibeon]  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  30). 

4.  \:a^16u\  Vat.  Afi^oBo/i]  Alex.  A/Ww.] 
Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Joaiah  (2  Chi*, 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

ABa)ON  (I'^^ay  [aertik]:  *AfiUy,  AojS- 
fi^Vf  'Pa0e&$)t  »  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given 
to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  2<l-dl);  but  instead  we 

find  (28)  V"^-??*  "  Hebron,"  «  which  is  the  same 

word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew  of  *^ 

for  *1.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in  Josh, 
xix.  28  (Gc8.  p.  980;  Winer,  «.  v.);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  ancient  versions  retain  the  K, 
except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which  has  *ZK06v  (Alex. 
*Ax(>dy  [  and  so  Comp. ;  17  MSS.  have  Efipcoy]  )• 

ABED^EGO  C^Jri??  :  *A0d€yay<i,:  Ab- 
denaffo)^  i.  e.  servant  of  A^eir«,*  perhaps  the  same  as 
Nebo^  which  was  the  Chaldean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter 
of  the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abednego  was  the  Chal- 
dsean  name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  ili.).  [Azakiaii,  No. 
24.]  R.  w.  a 

A'^EL  P3W=  meadow  c  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  mois- 
ture like  that  of  grass :  see,  however,  in  fiivor  of  a 
different  meaning  [Ifimentation]^  the  arguments  of 
Lengerke,  Kenaariy  i.  358,  and  Hengsteuberg,  Pent. 
ii.  319) ;  the  name  of  several  pbces  in  Palestine :  — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'aciiah  (nsp^  jT^ja  K 
[kotue  of  opin-esskm:  2  S.  *A$^K  Koi  BcBfiaxd  or 
l^fpfjMX'^  (Alex.  Bi}0juaxa)  -  Abtln  et  Bethmaacha : 
IK.Ti  *Ai8iA  oUov  Maaxd:  Abtldonuu  Afaacka: 
2  K.  ^  *A$€\  Kol  ri  eofiaax^i  Alex,  n  Ko/ScA- 
Bcp/uoaxa*  Abeldomus  Af.])y  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance {ir6\is  ifoi  firiTp6roKiSi  "  a  city  and  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Palestine;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh; 
and  as  such  Ming  an  early  prey  to  the  invading 


a  The  Ain  is  hers  rendered  by  II.  The  U  in  the 
well-known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as 
Gam,  Gomorrah)  Ain  is  rendered  by  0  in  the  Author- 
ized Version. 

b  •  A  "  dragon  "  was  worshipped  with  Bel  at  Baby- 
lon, and  Dietrich  (Ocs.  Heb.  HanUwb.  1863)  thinks 
well  of  Rjdiger's  comparison  of  Nego  with  the  Sanskr. 
lu^a,  "serpent."  II. 

c  it  is  in  Civor  of  Gesenlus*  interpretation  that  the 
Chaldee  Tare^um  always  renders  Abel  by  Mishar^  which 
In  later  Hebrew  lost  Its  special  significance,  and  was 
ossd  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  generally. 
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kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  xr. 
29).   In  the  parallel  psssage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  iiami 

is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  D^C  S  =  Ab^l  on  the 
vfntert.  Here  Sheba  was  overtakoi  and  besieged 
byJoab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  waa 
saved  by  the  exercise  on  tJie  part  of  one  of  its  in- 
habitants of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  pnnerb- 
ial  (18).  In  verses  14  sAd  18  it  is  simply  AbeL 
and  in  14  Abel  is  apparently  distinguisheid  irom 
Ueth-maachah.t'  If  the  derivation  of  Geaenius  be 
the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel  was  probably 
in  the  Aixi  tl-IIuUb^  the  marshy  meadow  country 
which  drains  into  the  Sea  of  Merom,  whetlicr  at 
Abil  (Kobinson,  iii.  372),  or  more  to  the  south 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  390,  nott).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and  Damascus; 
but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'BEi^MA'iM  (D')0  bnK:  •A/JeA/udy  . 
Abelmaim)y  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.     [Abel,  1.] 

3.  A'bel-mizua'im  (Mi^zraim),  D^*!?^  S,  ao- 
cording  to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  iJie  mourning 
(f  JL(/ypi,  vivBoi  AiyvwTov  IPUtnctm  yE(/ypti\j 
(this  meaning,  however,  requires  a  dififerent  point- 
ing, ^riS  for  ^^S) :  the  name  given  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his 
brothers,  and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourning 

for  Jacob  (Gen.  I  11).  It  was  beyond  (""n^sr 
on  tlie  east  of )  Jordan,  though  placed  by  Jerome 
at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain-JJajla)^  near  the  river, 
on  its  west  bauk.«     [Atad.] 

4.  A'bel-shit'tim    (with    the    article     -'DH 

D'»t3t2?n:  [B«Aira  ;  Akx.  BcAitotti/*  ;  Comp. 
'A/ScAo^aW/A :  AbtUatim])^  the  meadow  of  the 
acacias,  in  the  "plains"  (H^H^  =the  deserts) 
of  Moab ;  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  contradistinguished  irom  the  cultivated  *^fidds" 
on  the  upper  level  of  tlie  table-laud.  Here  —  their 
last  resting-place  before  crossing  tlie  Jordan  — 1»> 
rael  "  pitched  from  BeU^jesimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,*' 
Num.  xxxiii.  49.  Tlie  place  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [SiiiT- 
TUi.]  In  the  days  of  Joseph  us  it  was  still  known 
as  Abila,  —  the  town  embosomed  in  pabns,^  (5irov 
yvy  v6\is  larly  *A/9tA^,  potytK6^vroy  8*  iarl  rh 
Xvoioy,  Ant,  iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  irom  the  river  (v. 
1,  f  1 ).  The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared ; 
but  the  acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shit- 
tim, still  remain,  *^  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure 


ef  *  It  is  certain  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  that  they  wfre 
dlSiBrent,  and  no  doubt  the  fUUer  name  signified  Abel 
near  Beth-Maachah  (Ilengstenberg,  Pent.  ii.  819; 
Robinson,  iU.  872).  See  Gee.  Heb.  Gr.  §  116,  6  a,  for 
this  mode  of  expressing  local  proximity.  See  Th(»n«on's 
Land  and  Book,  1.  827,  for  a  doiwrlption  of  Abel.    II. 

e  •  The  Biblical  text  knows  nothing  of  any  conneo- 
tion  between  Abel-Mizraim  and  Beth-IIogla.  Whether 
"  beyond  the  Jordan  '*  denotes  the  east  or  the  west 
ride,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  speaker,  like  our 
Trans-atlantic,  whether  used  on  one  side  of  the  water 
or  the  otlier.  Against  the  supposition  of  Kitto  and 
others,  that  Joseph's  fimenil  oMiort,  with  the  body  of 
Jacob,  travelled  through  the  Ureat  Desert,  by  the  way 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Moab,  In  going  to  Canaan,  instead 
of  the  direct  coarse  through  Phillstla,  see  Thomson^s 
Land  and  Book,  U.  885.  11. 

f  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  aecording  to  Jose- 
phus,  tliat  Deuteronmny  was  delivered  by  Moses.  See 
the  passage  above  dted. 
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the  vpper  temoes  of  the  Jofdan  valley  "  (Stanley, 
B.  amd  P.  p.  2d8). 

6.  A'bei^mkiio'lar  (MecAolah,  H^inp  S, 
meadow  of  the  dance:  {^AfitK/itovXdi  Akx.  Ba- 
rcA^eovAa:  ^6e^Ai«At(/;iJ ),  named  with  Beth-ahean 
(Scytbopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Eus.  ip  r^  avXmn)'  The  routed  Bedouin  host  fled 
from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22)  to  "  the  border  (the 
'lip*  or  «brink')  of  Abel-meholah/'  and  to  Beth- 
ahittah  (the  **hoU83  of  the  acacia"),  both  places 
being  evidently  down  in  the  Jordan  valley.  Here 
Eliaha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elgah  returning 
up  the  valley  from  Uoreb  (1  K.  xiz.  16-19).  In 
Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled  to  'AfitKfita. 

e.  A^BELr<;ERA^MiM  (D^Q^p?  K I  [*E/5«Axap- 
fdfi\  Alex.  A$€\  ofiirtKoiyvy-  Abel  qua  eat  vineia 
oonnli]),  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  phiin  [marff, 
*Abel']  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  eastward  of 
Jordao,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Jephthah*s  ponuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon  [sons 
of  A.J  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A  K<&firi  ifiire- 
\o^6pos^Afi€\  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Je- 
rome, 7)  mfles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Kabbah);  and 
another,  oly(np6pos  KoXoufidyrit  more  to  the  north, 
12  miles  east  m>m  Ga/lara.  below  the  Hieromax. 
Ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in 
the  same  position  (Ritter,  Stfi-ia^  1058).  There 
were  at  least  three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan.     [Aroer.] 

7.  "The  GREAT  *Abel'  [mnrg.  »or  stone,'] 
In  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite  "  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).     By  comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would 

•eem  that  3  has  been  here  exchanged  for  V,  and 

that  for  b^H  should  be  read  73S=8tone.  So 
the  LXX.  and  the  (^haldee  Tai^^m.  Gur  trans- 
lators, by  the  insertion  of  "  stone  of,"  take  a  middle 
sourae.  See,  however,  Lengerke  (358)  and  Herx- 
heimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18),  who  hold  by  Abel  as  being 
the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  spot  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "mourning"  (ib^SiT.)  there,  ver.  19. 
In  this  case  oompore  Gen.  1. 11.  G. 

A^EL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (bjn :  "a^cA: 
Mel;  i.  e.  bretUh^  vapor ^  tramitorineu^  probably 
■0  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),*'  the  second 
■m  of  Adam,  murdered  by  hb  brother  Cain  (Geu. 
iv.  1-16).  J^ovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  ofTer- 
ing,  but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
fiuth  offeied  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expreasion  "  sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-oflering,  "  lieth  at 
the  door "  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
aheady  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  fi&ith,  St 
Augustine  makes  Abd  the  type  of  the  new  regen- 
erate man;  Qsan  that  of  the  natural  man  {(U  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  1),  St.  CThrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
aflfered  the  bett  of  his  flock  —  Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  {Horn,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt  xxiii.  35);  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67 ; 
Chrysost  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix.;  Cedren.  ffiU.  8. 
Sot  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mohammedans,  Eiecn- 

«  *0r,  it  may  be  from  the  mother's  Imprenion  of 
lbs  bievily  and  frailty  of  human  lift,  which  she  had 
now  begun  to  undentand ;  and  in  thiit  case  the  child 
aooU  liavo  been  so  named  at  his  birth.  H. 
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menger,  EnideckL  Jud,  i.  462,  832;  Hottinger, 
Hut.  Or.  24;  Erach  &  Gruber,  EneykU^.  t.  v. ;  and 
the  Kur-an  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and  bis 
grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke,  b. 
ii.  168);  and  the  neigbloring  peasants  tell  a  curi- 
ous tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley,  S.  and 
P.  p.  413). 

I'be  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabaeans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  i£on,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chsan  sect  of  tlie  Abditse  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augvistine  (de  Hmres.  86,  87),  so  called 
themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though 
married,  lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid 
perpetuating  original  sin,  they  foUowed  his  example, 
but  in  order  to  keep  up  then:  sect,  each  married 
pair  adopted  a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their 
turn  vowed  to  marry  under  the  same  conditions. 

R.  W.B. 

A'BBZ  (Vg^,  in  pause  V3H :  'P«36;  [Aid. 
Alex.  'Acfi/;  Conip.  *Affi^s ']  Abee)^  a  town  m 
the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  between  Kishion 
and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only.  Gesenius 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the  name,  that 

the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  n!^:iH :  [but  Fursi  thinks 
it  may  be  from  Y^,  and  hence  heigktl  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  word  is  a  ooiruption  of  ^HH, 
Thebes  [which  see],  now  TMbdg,  a  town  situated 
not  fiu*  from  £ngaiinim  and  Shunem,  (both  towns 
of  Issachar),  and  which  otherwise  has  aiUrely  es- 
esuped  mention  in  the  list  in  Joshua.^  G. 

A'BI  C»2S  [/al*cr  =  progenitor] :  "Afiov, 
[Aid.  *A0oved',  Comp.  *Ai3/]:  Abi),  mother  of 
kug  Ilezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  writ- 
ten Ab^ah  (n^^S)  in  S  Chr.  xxix.  1.  Her  fit- 
tber's  name  was  ^hariah,  who  was,  perhaps,  tb< 
Zechariah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  R.  W.  B. 

ABFA,  ABI'AH,  or  ABFJAH  (nj:;^« 
^njnS  [tokofe  father  w  Jehovah] :  *A$id  ;  [in  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  Rom.  *Afiio6B,  Alex.  Afiiov'j  Comp. 
Aid.  'A/9i(C:]  Abia).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Bei\}amin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  Wife  of  Hezron  (1  CTir.  U.  24). 

3.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  whom,  together  with 
his  eldest  son  Joel,  he  made  judges  in  Beersheba 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  28).     The  cormptneei  ' 
of  their  administration  was  the  reason  alle^  by 
the  Israelites  for  their  demanding  a  king. 

4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.     [Abi.] 

R.w.a 

6.  (n;?S :  *A0td:  Abia,  [Abias.])  Abijah  ot 
Abu  AM,  the  son  of  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10; 
Matt  i.  7). 

0.  DesoendantofEleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abijah  4.  W.  A.  W. 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abuau. 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiel.] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBFA- 
SAPH  (nDW''?^,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  npj2H,  1 
Chr.  vi.  8,22  [(Heb.),  23,  87  (E.  V.)]^!^.*^: 
*A$tdirap,  *A0urd4>,  *A$tdtrwp'.  Abiasaph;  ao* 
cording  to  Simonis,  "  cu;t4s  patrem  absiuUt  DeMs," 

b  •Ht.  Porter  (Handbook,  U.  647)  pnta  Abes  in  hU 
list  of  Scripture  places  not  yet  IdeotUled.  Knobel 
and  Keil  also  r^ffod  the  name  as  now  lost.  U 
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with  roference  to  the  death  of  Korah,  as  related  in 
Num.  xvi. ;  but  aocording  to  Furat  and  Geaeuius, 
faihtr  of  gathering^  i.  e.  the  gatherer ;  compare 

n^l;",  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39).  He  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  fimiilies  of  the  Korhites  (a  house  of 
the  Kuhatbites),  but  his  precise  genealogy  is  some- 
what uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi.  24,  he  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  he  i^pears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inference 
fit>m  this  would  be  that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expres- 
sion "  the  sons  of  Korah  "  merely  means  the  fiun- 
ilies  into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was  sub- 
divided. But  if  so,  the  verse  m  Exodus  must  be 
a  later  insertion  than  the  time  of  Moses,  as  in 
Moses'  lifetime  the  great-grandson  of  Korah  could 
not  have  been  the  head  of  a  fiimily.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  verse  is  quite  out  of  its  place, 
and  appears  improperly  to  separate  ver.  25  and  ver. 
23,  which  both  rdate  to  the  house  of  Aaron.  If, 
however,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  then  the  Ebi- 
asaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a  different  person  from  the 
Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  namely,  his  great-nephev/. 
But  this  does  not  seem  probable.  It  appears  from 
1  ('hr.  ix.  19,  that  that  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Abiasaph  of  which  Shallum  was 'chief  were  por- 
ters, "  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  " ;  and 
from  ver.  31  that  Mattithiah,  ^  the  first-born  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  in  the  pans,"  apparently  in 
the  time  of  David.  From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  learn 
that  Abiasaph's  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah;  for  the  fiunily  of  Meshullam  (which 
is  the  same  as  Shallum),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub, 
still  filled  the  office  of  porters,  <*  keeping  the  ward 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate."  Other  remarkable 
descendants  of  Abiasaph,  aocording  to  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  &ther  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Ueman  the, 
singer;  but  Ebiasaph  seems  to  be  improperly  in- 
serted in  ver.  37.^  The  possessions  of  those  Ko- 
hathites  who  were  not  descended  fW>m  Aaron,  con- 
sisting of  ten  cities,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xxi.  20-26;  1  Chr.  vi.  61).  The  fiimily  of 
Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  A.  C.  U. 

•  ABFATHAB  Oi?;?W:  *A0t<iBap  :  AH- 
aihar ;  but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  Ebi- 
aihar,  according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  il. 
26,  it  is  'AfiidBap,  According  to  Simonis,  the  name 
means  "(ctyus)  pater  wperstes  mantit^  mortui 
scil.  matre; "  but  aocording  to  Furst  and  Gese- 
nius,yaMer  of  excellence^  or  abundance).  Abia- 
thar  was  that  one  of  all  the  ions  of  Ahimelech  the 
high-priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  infficted 
upon  his  fiither's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doe^  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.,  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  PhilLntine,  as 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  xiii  We  are  there  told  that 
wh«i  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  &at  day  fouracore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ahimdech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David; "  and  it  is 

a  8ea  The  Qeneaiogies  of  ovr  Lord  and  Saviour 
Ses^s  Christy  by  Lord  Arthur  liovey,  p.  210,  and  p. 
n4,iiOte. 
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added  iu  xziii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he  < 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.*il.  1,  v.  19,  &k.).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  fother  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness  to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  stead&st  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  Darid 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  1  K. 
ii.  26);  he  continued  fiuthful  to  him  m  AbiAlom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  **  was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adon\jah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi. 
18),  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 
spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  fiiithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  peribrm  the  functions  or 
eiyoy  die  prerogatives  of  the  high-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "•  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  fh)m  being  priest  to  the  Lord ; "  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar  "  (1  K.  ii.  27, 35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  <*  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
prieste;  "  and  still  more  difficult  in  connection  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  <*Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  '*  the  priest: "  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  CJhr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned 
again,  and  he  must  have  been  far  ulvanced  in  yeats 
at  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  wliich  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  ha>'e 
Ahimelech  substituted  for  Abiathar^  and  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Abiathar ^  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
llie  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  loc.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  con  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  (jiaza,  that  the  error 
was  a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated 
from  one  passage  to  another.^  The  mention  of  ^^ 
athnr  by  our  Ix>rd,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps 
l)e  accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who 


b  •  See  addition,  in/ra. 
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pennaded  Us  &iher  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
bread,  and  i^  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abi. 
athar*8  (Lev.  xziv.  9),  sad  given  by  him  with  his 
own  hand  to  David.  It  maj  also  be  remarked 
that  our  Lord  doubtless  spolce  of  Abiathar    as 

7?^*^)  "  ^  priest,"  the  designation  applied  to 
Ahimdech  throughout  1  Sam.  zzi.,  and  equally 
^plicable  to  Abiathar.  The  expression  ipvic- 
pc2i  is  tliie  Gred[  translation  of  our  Lord^s  words. 

(3.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  snd  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
ad\-ancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  over  tbat  of 
Ekazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abia- 
thar was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-ftriest, 
bat  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  fi^ts 
of  the  case  are  these:  —  Ahimdech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  SauL  On  his  death  his 
son  Abiathar  became  high-priest.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Zadok  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  **  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  and 
is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron,  In  company  with  Jehoiada,  "  the  irader  of 
the  Aaronites."  From  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
first.  And  yet  we  an  told  that  Solomon  on  his 
accession  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Per- 
haps the  true  state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar 
was  the  first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but 
that  finom  the  superior  strength  of  the  bouse  of 
Eleazar  (of  which  Zadok  was  head),  which  en- 
abled it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir 
of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the 
passages  being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok 
bong  one  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar 
to  join  Adongah's  fiiction.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how,  first,  Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  fulfillment  of  (>od's  denunciation 
against  the  house  of  £3i,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii. 
27  leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solomon 
Uirust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  fulfill  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shiloh."     See  also  Joeeph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Some  adhere  to  the  text,  without  resortmg  to 
the  supposition  of  a  clerical  error.  It  is  deemed 
possible  that  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  were  heredi- 
tary names  in  the  family,  and  hence,  that  the 
fiither  and  the  son  could  have  borne  these  names 
respectiv'ely.  It  would  thus  be  accounted  for  that 
Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  20,  »*td  that  Ahimelech  is  called  the  son  of 
AbUtharin  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  The  same  person 
eonsequently  could  be  meant  in  Mark  ii.  26,  whether 
the  one  name  was  applied  to  him  or  the  oUier;  and 
the  reason  why  the  fi^bher  is  mentioned  by  his  name 
Abiathar,  and  not  that  of  Ahimelech  may  be  that 
the  former  had  become,  historically,  more  fiuniliar 
in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  fiiendship  be- 
tween Abiathar.  the  son,  and  David.  Another 
aqplanation  is,  that  Abiathar  was  for  some  un- 
known reason  acting  as  the  father's  vicar  at  the 
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time  of  this  transaction  with  Da>id,  and  that  the 
citatu>n  in  Mark  foUows  a  tradition  of  that  fact, 
not  transmitted  m  the  0.  T.  history.  We  hav« 
other  instances  of  a  similar  recognition  of  events 
or  opinions  not  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  to  which  the 
N.  T.  writers  refer  as  apparently  well  known  among 
the  Jews;  such  as  e.  g.  Abraham's  first  call  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Acts  vii.  3,  compared  with  Gen. 
xii.  1);  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  at  Sychem, 
(Acts  vii.  16);  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  agency 
of  angels  (Gial.  iii.  19,  Heb.  ii.  2),  and  others. 
Lange's  note  on  Marit  ii.  26  {Bibelwtrk,  ii.  28), 
deserves  to  be  read.  For  some  very  just  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture,  see 
Commtntary  on  Mark  (p.  53),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander. H. 
A'BIB.     [Mo^vTHS.] 

ABVDASL  and  ABIDA«  (^7'»?S  [/««*«■ 
of  knowledge,  i.  e.  wise]:  'Afittid^  [*AfiM;  Akx. 
AjSfpa,  A/StdaO  Atfida),  a  son  of  Midian  [and 
grandson  of  Abraham  through  his  wife  or  concubine 
Keturah]  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  L  33). 

E.S.  P. 

ABIDAN  (TJ'*?S  [faiher  of  the  Judge, 
Ges. ;  or  Ab,  i.  e.  God,  w  judge,  Fiirst] :  'A/SiJetv, 
[Alex,  twice  AjStiSo^:]  Alndan),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Beigamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
U,  U.  22,  vii.  60,  63,  x.  24). 

A3IEL  [as  a  Christian  name  in  English  com- 
monly pronounced  AWd]  (^^IIW  [faiher  of 
strength,  i.  e.  strong]:  *A0t^\:  Abiel).  L  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfiither  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's 
commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  gen- 
ealogy in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the 
fi&ther  of  Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted, 
but  the  correct  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is :  — 


..c 


I 


Kish 
I. 


Nor 

Saul  Abuer 

2.  One  of  David's  30  **  mighty  men  "  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  hi  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-olbon,  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.     R.  W.  B. 

ABIE'ZEB  ntj  >:^  faiher  of  help:  »a/5i- 
effp,  *Ieft  [Alex,  in  JosH.,  Axi«ffp:  Ainezer,] 
chmus  Abiezer).  1.  Eldest  son  of  dilead,  and  de- 
scendant of  Machir  and  Manasseh,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  leading  fiuuily  of  the  tribe  (Josh, 
xvii.  2,  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given  ni 

the  contracted  form  of  'TI'S'^W,  Jee^r).     In  the 

genealogies  of  (I!hronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  firom  the 
sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  there- 
fore, the  fiunily  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  when  first  met 
with  m  the  history,  some  piart  at  least  of  it  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  esteblished  itself  at  Ophrah, 
a  place  which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have 
been  on  the  hills  which  overkwk  fi^m  the  soutli 
the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of 
the  battles  of  Palestine  (Stenley,  pp.  246-7;  Judg. 
vi.  34).     Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  fiunily 


a  *  A.  y.,  ed.  1611,  and  in  other  early  editSoos,  xeedl 
Abida  in  both  psassgos.  A. 
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irereat  the  k>west —  "  my  <  thousand  Ms  <  the  poor 
one'  in  Mxuia«seh"  (vi.  15)  —  was  born  the  great 
judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  al- 
most royal  dignity  (Stanley,  p.  229}  and  to  achieve 
for  his  country  one  of  the  most  signal  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  their  whole  history.  [Gidkom  ; 
Ophrah.]  The  name  occurs,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viil.  2. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xziii. 
37;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  G. 

ABIEZOEIITE  01)7^  '*gS  [the/other  of 
help] :  irar^p  rod  *E<r9pl  in  Judg.  vi.;  *Afi\  *Eo^8p/ 
in  Judg.  viii.;  Alex,  tottj/)  A$it(pi,  ».  tow  UQ>i, 
w.  AfiteCpei'  pat^r  famiUoe  £zn^  familia  Ezri). 
[Joash,  the  father  of  Gibeon,  is  so  termed],  a  de- 
scendant of  Abieser,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called 
Jkezkkitk  (Num.  xxvi.  30).  Tlie  Peshito-Syriac 
and  Taigum  both  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word 
"  Abi  "  as  an  appellative,  "  father  of,"  as  also  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate.  W.  A.  W. 

*  "  Abiezrites  "  (A.  V.)  in  Judg.  vi.  24,  and  viii. 
32,  stands  for  the  coUective  »*  Abiezrite,"  which 
does  not  occur  as  plural  in  the  Hebrew.  H. 

ABIGAIL  [3  syl.,  Heb.  Abigail],  (Vj^'Db?, 

or  VJ'^DW  [father  of  exuUaiion^  or,  tohose  father 
refoicet]:  'Afiiyada'.  Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep 
in  Oirmel.  When  David's  messengers  were  slighted 
by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provisions, 
and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days 
after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  $eq.). 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chileab  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.     For  Daniel  The- 

nius  proposes  to  read  '^J/^,  suggested  to  him  by 
the  LXX.  AoXovfa  (Then.  Hxeg.  Handb,  ad  he,). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Ish- 
maelite,,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Ghr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's 
mother,  and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of 
Jether)  an  Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  «  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcrib- 
er's error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording 
this  circumstance;  but  tlie  circumstance  of  David's 
sister  marrying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  men- 
tion (Thenius,  A'xeg.  Uandb.  Sam,  1.  c). 

R.W.  B. 

ABIHA1L  (b;*n'»nh?  [father  of  might,  i.  e. 

imghtg]:  *A/5ixa^^*  [Abihail;  in  Num.,]  Abi^ 
kaiel).  1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical 
finmily  of  Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num. 
iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

3.  fAjBtx^^a;  Aid.  •A/Siva^X ;  Comp.  »A/3i^A.] 
Son  of  Huri,  of  the  tribe  of^Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  She  is 
called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a  descendant,  of  Eliab,  the 
elder  brother  of  David. 

5.  [*A/i<va5<£3;  Comp.  »A/3iYatX.]  Father  of 
Esther  and  imcle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 


«  •  "Mother"  must  be  an  inadvertence  here  for 
**  father  of  Amasa."  The  correction  XfAma^/ttc  for  Is- 
raelite is  suggested  in  the  margin  in  later  editions  of 
the  A.  V.  U. 


ABIJAH 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  In  soma 
MSS.  Vn'^ahf  CA/Bixo/o,  [Aid.  Akx.  'ABtyala 
Comp.  A/3»^\,]*  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'Afiiyala,  ^Alcx- 
ABiataX,  Comp.  'A/SixotX,]  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which 

Gesenius  coi^jectures  to  be  a  corruption  of  ^^ 

/^n,  but  which  Simonis  derives  from  a  root  ^Vl, 
and  Interprets  **  fiither  of  light,  or  splendor." 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI'HU  (K.^n'»?t?  [He  (i.  c.  God)  is  fath- 
er]:^ *A/3foi(8;  [Comp.*  in  Num.  iii.  and  1  Chr, 
xxiv.  *A$iov'']  Abiu),  the  second  son  (Num.  iiL 
2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  hie 
&ther  and  his  elder  brother  Nadab  and  70  elders 
of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Nadab  guilty 
of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord,  i.  e, 
not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the 
altar  of  bumtH)ffering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12);  they  were 
both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  [Occurs  also  £x.  xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1 ;  Num. 
iii.  4,  xx\i.  60,  61;  1  Chr.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.] 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI'HUD    (T\n*»n|?.   [whose  father  is  /»- 

dah;  or,  is  renown]:  A$io^:  Abiud),  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABFJAH  or  ABI'JAM.  1.  (n;2h\ 
C»?h«,  -injSS,  wiU  of  Jehovah:  'aM,  'A$io6, 
LXX.;  ^A0las,  Joseph.:  Abiam,  Abia),  the  son 
and  successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  b  caUed  Abijah 
in  Chi-onicles,  Abijam  in  Kings;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
laXX.  have  uothing  corresponding  to  it,  and  their 
form,  *Afitoif  seems  taken  from  Abijnhv,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read^ftyaA  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  tlierefore,  of  IJghtfoot  {Harm,  0.  T, 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abgah's  character 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  Uie  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jaii  into  the  name 
of  a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  £uici- 
ful  or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
{di-unken),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  home  of  God,  into  Beth- 
aven,  house  of  naught,  (See  Stanley,  S,  ^  P.  p. 
222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  that  Abi- 
jah endeavored  to  recover  the. kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  M'alked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Kehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that 
his  heart  •'  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Cliron- 
icles  his  war  agauist  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  lie  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  Uia 


6  •  In   such  combinations,  says  Fuxst  {Handvob, 
819),  K^n,  he  himself,  refers  to  God,  as  ezpreisiv* 

of  the  utmost  reverence,  like  hu  among  the  Pendaiu, 

and  avTo«,  cKctvov ,  among  the  Greeks. 
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ABIJAM 

^en  calTes,  and  subetituting  unauthorued  prieeti 
for  the  soDfl  of  Aaron  and  Uie  Levitea.  He  waa 
lucoeasful  in  battle  againat  Jeroboam,  and  took  the 
dtiea  of  Bethel,  Jeahanah,  and  Ephrain,  with  their 
dqwDdent  villages.  It  is  abo  said  that  his  army 
consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of  800,- 
OOO,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  :  but  Ken- 
nicott  {The  IJebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Ttitanunt 
Considered^  p.  632)  shows  that  our  MSS.  are  fre- 
quently incorrect  oa  to  numbers,  and  gives  reasons 
for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000, 
ad  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Yen- 
ice  in  1486,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Joee- 
phus;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  original  Greek 
test  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chron- 
icles of  the  sins  of  Abgah,  but  we  are  told  that 
after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  manied 
fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that  he 
was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather 
Solomon,  fell,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  Ufe, 
into  wickedness,  as  described  in  Kings.  Both  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  he  reigned  three  years.  His 
mother  was  called  either  3faachah  or  Michaiah, 
which  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  name,  and 
m  some  places  (1  K.  xr.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Absalom  or  Abishalom 
(again  the  same  name) ;  in  one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah.     But  it  is  so  common  for  the 
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word  n21,  daughter^  to  be  used  in  the 

^nmddaugkter  or  detcendanif  that  we  need  not 
heatate  to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Absalom*s 
daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah  was  daughter  of 
Urid  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom.  Ab^ah 
therefore  was  descended  firom  David,  both  on  his 
Cither's  and  mother's  side.  According  to  £wald*s 
ehrooology  the  date  of  Ab\jah's  accession  was  b.  c. 
968;  Clinton  places  it  in  b.  c.  959.  The  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  Ist  and  2d  of 


2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiah  in 
oar  version  (*Ai3ii,  LXX.).  [Abia,  Abiaii, 
No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  *^8ome  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God 
of  IsnieL,''  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of 
his  SEunily  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just 
after  Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to 
sedc  hdp  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet 
Ah^ah,  who  gave  hor  the  above  answer.    (1 K.  xiv. ) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courtes  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abyah  or  Abia, 
belonged  Zacharias  the  fiither  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A  contemporary  of  Ndiemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

*6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd 
from  Babyk>n  (Neh.  xu.  4,  17).  *  A. 

ABI'JAM.     [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

AB'ILA.     [Abilene,] 

ABILE'NE  CA/StAi}!^,  Lnke  iiL  1),  a  tetrar- 
diy  of  which  Abila  was  the  capital,  lliis  Abila 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Persea,  and 
sther  Syrian  dties  of  the  same  name,  but  was  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  dis- 
taiet  fettiUzed  by  the  river  Barada.     It  is  distinctly 


associated  with  I^banon  by  Josephus  {Ani.  xviii.  6, 
§  10,  xix.  5,  §  1,  XX.  7,  §  1;  B.  J.  u.  11,  §  5). 
Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  "Abel"  perhaps  denoting  "a 
grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  4,  a.]  The  name  thus 
derived  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated 
with  the  spot,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
called  ^6^  llainly  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  \'ery  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from  Da- 
mascus, and  38  (or  d2)  miles  fh>m  Ueliopolis  or 
Baalbec  {Uin.  Ant.  and  Tab.  Peut,), 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  oi  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighborhood  with  the  name  of  Lysanias 
both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  passages 
just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysanias,** 
and  "the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caliguhu  We 
find  also  the  phrase  *Aj9Ua  Awrca^iov  in  IHolany 
(v.  16,  §  22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is 
true  that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  as  ruling  in  the  same  neighborhood 
{AtU.  xiv.  3,  §  3,  XV.  4,  §  1;  B.  J,  1,  13,  §  1-;  also 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32):  and  firom  the  close  connection 
of  this  man's  fiither  \rith  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{AttL  xiii.  16,  §  3,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  ^.  7.  i.  9,  §  2)  it  is 
probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory,  and 
that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as  many 
writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is  to 
be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke 
but  with  the  earlier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name 
ruled  over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  (See  Wieseler,  Chro- 
noloffUche  Synapse  der  tier  EvangeUtn^  pp.  174- 
183.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly Identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years 
by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Suk  Wady  Barada^  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  Avtra^lov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent 
traveller.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  fiice  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Roman  road  (first  noticed 
in  the  QuarteHy  Beview  for  1822,  No.  52)  were 
first  published  by  Letronne  (Joitmal  des  Savans, 
1827),  and  afterwards  by  OreUi  {/nscr.  Lai.  4997, 
4998).  One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at 
the  expense  of  the  Abileni ;  the  other  associates  the 
16th  Legion  with  the  place.  (See  Hogg  m  th« 
Trans,  of  the  Hnynl  Geog.  8oc.  for  1851;  Portir, 
in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July, 
1853,  and  especlsJly  his  Damascus^  i.  261-273; 
and  Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Res.  pp.  478-484.) 

J.  S.  H. 
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ABIM'AEL  (^W}'»?S  [/cKAer  of  Maei]: 

'AfitfJM^K;  [Alex.  Afii/j,tri\:]  Abimael),  a  descend- 
ant of  Joktan  (Gen.  z.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  prob- 
ably [as  the  name  implies]  the  pro^^itor  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  Bochart  {Pkaleff,  ii.  24)  ooi\)ectuns 
that  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  M(i\i,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
(BUt,  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malita; 
sie  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitse  (vi.  7,  p.  154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minseans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia).     The  name  in  Arabic  would 

probably  be  written  JuLo  y^\,         £.  S.  P. 

ABIM'ELECH       [Hdn-ew       Abimdech] 

ffll?^'*?S>  father  of  iht  king,  or  father-king : 

'Afii/jLtKtx  '  ^^^^^ch\  the  name  of  several  Phil- 
istine kings.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
a  common  title  of  their  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus among  the  Romans.  The  name  Father  of 
the  King,  or  Father  King,  corresponds  to  Padishah 
(Father  King),  the  title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
Atalih  (Father,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the 
Khans  of  Bucharia  (Gesen.  Thet.).  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  fW>m  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attribute  much  his- 
torical value  to  the  inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

L  A  Philistine,  king  of  Qenx  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eaatem 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiAil  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  16; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behavior  towards  Phanoh 
[Abraham]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham,  the  youngest,  who  con- 
cealed himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  She- 
chemites,  through  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from 
this  narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites  (Ewald,  Ge»ch.  ii.  444).  When 
Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech  was  made  king,  he 
addressed  to  the  Sheehemites  his  &ble  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  1,  uq. ;  cf.  Joseph.  Atd. 
▼•  7,  §  2),  which  may  be  compared  with  the  well- 
known  flgible  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
After  he  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  rebelled.*  He  was  absent  at  the  time, 
but  he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  lliebez,  but  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment 
of  a  mill-stone  <>  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 

a  *  The  expression  used  in  relation  to  this  in  A.  V. 
(ed.  1611),  as  In  the  Bishops'  Bible,  is  »  otf  lo  brake  hiJi 
scull,''  t.  «.  "broke  completely,"  or  "all  to  piecea." 
In  many  later  editions  "  brake  "  has  been  changed  to 
^  break,"  giylnj;  the  &Iae  meaning  "  and  all  this  In 
order  to  break."  "All  to  "  has  been  explained  and 
written  by  some  as  a  compound  adverb,  "  all-to  "  = 
x  altogether  "  (see  Robinson  in  BM.  Saera^  vi.  608), 


ABISEI 

should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bid  Mi 
armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  cune  of 
Jotham. 

4.  [»AY*fi^X«y;  FA.  AxcifLcXex;  AM.  A/Siu- 
^Xcx^  AchtmtUaiJ]  Son  of  Abiathar  the  hign- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16), 
called  Ahimelech  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  [Ahdie- 
LECH.]  R.  W.  B. 

*  The  reading  Ahimelech  in  1  Chr.  is  supported 
by  about  12  MSS.,  and  by  the  principal  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Syriac  and  Clialdee  as  wcU 
as  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate.  See  De  liossi,  Var. 
LecL  iv.  182.  A.       . 

*  5.  Ps.  xxxiv.  title.    [AiiiMELEcn  2.]      A. 

ABIN'ADAB  (a^rSh)  [a  father  twbU  or 
princely]:  ^Afuyc^dfi;  [Comp.  often  *AfiivoZdfi'] 
Abinadnb).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjea- 
rim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  29  years  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  [2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;]  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  Second  son  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his 
war  against  the  Philisdues  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii. 
13;  [1  Chr.  ii.  13]). 

3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  l>roth- 
ers  at  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam- 
xxxi.  2;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  89,  x.  2]). 

4.  Father  of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  11).      ^  Ii.  W.  B. 

AB'INER  (T^''?S;:  'AfityHp;  Alex.  'AjB- 
aijrfip  [rather,  Afi€yrip]:  Abner).  This  form  of 
the  name  Abnek  is  given  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50.     It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABIN'OAM  [ffeb.  Abino'am]  (C?D^2S 
[a  father  gracious] :  *Afiir9t/j, ;  [Aid.  Comp.  some^ 
times  *A0Lyo€fi:]  Abinoem),  the  fisUiier  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  6, 12;  v.  1,  12).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI'BAM  (a^^aS  [father  exaUed]:  *A$- 
tipi&y  '  Abiron).  1.  A  Beubenitc,  son  of  £3iab, 
wno  with  Dathaii  and  Gn,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Korah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  see 
Korah.] 

2.  [*A$tp(iv;  Alex.  Afitijw^:  Abiram.]  EM- 
est  son  of  Iliel,  the  Bethehte,  who  died  when  hia 
father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericlio  (1  K.  xvi. 
34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi  26).  K.  W.  B. 

ABIRON  QAfi€u>^y:  Ahiron).  Abiram 
(F^cclus.  xlv.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

ABISEI  {Abisei).  Abisuua,  Uie  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 


but  this  view  li  now  regarded  by  the  best  scholars  as 
erroneous.  In  early  Engllsj,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
was  in  common  use  as  an  Intcnaive  prefix  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  somewhat  Uk«  be  in  modem  English, 
but  stronger.     Thus, 

"  He  to-brac  the  ston,  and  Cber  flowiden  watiis." 
>Vycllffe,  A.  civ.  41. 

"  Mote  thf  wicked  necke  be  t%  broke  I  " 

Chaucex.  Cam.  TaUsj  5868. 

We  have  it  in  Shakespeare's  *'  to-pinch  the  unclean 
knight "  (illrrry  Wives,  iv.  4),  ai.d  perhaps  the  latest 
example  in  MUton's  "all  to^nij^'ed"  {Comus,  880). 
"  All  '*  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  expression,  but 
is  not  essential.  See  Boucher's  twlossary,  art.  All, 
and  Taylor's  note :  the  Oloflnary  to  ?on»hall  and  Mid- 
den's ed.  of  Wyclifle's  Bible  ;  Eastwood  and  Wright's 
BibU  Word-Book^  pp.  21,  22 ;  and  especially  Corson's 
The$aunu  of  ArehcUe  Englishj  art.  to  .  A. 
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ABISHAO 

ABISHAG  (2ir»2M  [father  i.  e.  author 
ff  error,  misdeedf  and  hence  said  of  man  or  wom- 
an ;  o]  *A0ta-ay''  AbUag\  a  beautiful  Shunamniite, 
taken  into  David's  harun  to  comfort  him  in  his 
extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David's 
death  Adon^  induced  Bathsheba,  the  queen- 
mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in 
marriage;  but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
jah  his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  ieq.).     [Ado:«ijah.] 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI^HAI^  [3  syL]  Ott?^?b?  [and  '^tt??^, 
father  of  a  gift^  Ges.;  or  Father^l  e.  God,  who 
exitti,  Furst]:  'Afiforad  [also  'Afitad,  *A$urdy 
etc.]  and  *Afiural'-  Alnsai),  the  eldest  of  the  three' 
sons  of  2^eruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  li.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to 
his  seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  foUower  of  David. 
Long  before  Joab  appears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Dand.  He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  onoe  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
deeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
dignantly restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
carrymg  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  head  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-8). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and 
Asahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  Asahel 
fdl  by  Abner's  hand :  at  sunset  the  survivors  re- 
turned, bnried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  father  at  Betlilehem,  and  with  revenge 
m  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  82).  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's  hand  struck  the 
deadly  bbw,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  "  Joab  and  Abishai  killed  Ab- 
ner" (2  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Abner.]  In  the  war 
against  Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  as 
second  in  command,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and 
drove  them  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while 
Joab  defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15). 
The  d^eat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam. 
viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  Ix.  UUe).  On  the  out- 
break of  Abaabm's  rebellion  and  the  consequent 
flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the  king; 
and  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  tus  ancient 
spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp  of 
Saul,  when  he  oflteed  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shimei,  and  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2 
SanL  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  — In  the  battle  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  Abishai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Amasa  wa8%ummoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab 
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o  *  On  Uie  origin  and  significance  of  the  Bible 
aaoMs,  HM  the  arikle  (Amer.  ed.)  on  Names.         H. 

(»  •  This  ftiller  article  from  the  <<  Concise  Diction- 
tty  "  has  been  substituted  here  for  the  article  of  fom> 
ieen  lines  In  the  Uuger  work.  H. 


being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  the  sUughter  of 
Absatom  (2  Sam.  xx.  6, 10).  —  The  hist  act  of  ter- 
vice  which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  res- 
cue of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philia* 
tine,  Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  singlfr-handed  against  three  hundred,  won 
for  him  a  place  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  1  Chr.  xi. 
20).  But  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  was  the  companion  of  Da\  id's 
wanderings  as  an  ouUaw  among  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

ABISH'ALOM  (DlbtT'^nhf  [father  of 
fKMce] :  *Afif<rcra\(&fi-  Abessalom),  &ther  of  Maa- 
chah,  who  was  the  wii'e  of  Kehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abuah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).     He  is  called  Absalom 

(ai^tt-^aS)  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  be  David's  son  (see  lAX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27). 
The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  Ma- 
achah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

ABISHU'A  (y^tt7''?y:  f  AjStirirou^, 'Ai8«r- 
ov4f]  'Afiiaoi:  Ahiiue,  According  to  Simonis, 
patris  salut;  i.  q.  2»<r(iroTpos.  and  7,^waTpos. 
According  to  Fiirst,  father  or  hrd  of  haj}pine8S. 
Pater  salutU,  Gesen.).  L  Son  of  Beh^  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 

2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
fiither  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  60,  51;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  6). 
According  to  Joeephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  execu- 
ted the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phine- 
has, and  was  succeeded  by  Eli;  his  descendants, 
till  Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
{iiiantiffayrfs)-  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
*l^Mrfiwos-    Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

A.  C.  H. 

AB^SHUR  ('^ntt:'*n^?  [father  of  the  waU 
or  upnffht]  *Afii€rovp:  Abuur\  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ISUM  (*A/3»«rot;  Alex.  Afiurovai;  [Aid. 
*Afiiffovu.] :  Abuue).  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).     Called  also  Abisei. 

W.  A.  W. 

AB^TAL  (b^'^nH  [v^ose  father  it  dew  or 
protection] :  *A/3it(U  ;  Alntal)^  one  of  David's  wives' 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

ABITUB  (antO'^aS  [father  of  goodness]: 
*A/3tTi6X;  [Alex.  Afitrufi] :  Abitub),  son  of  Shaha- 
raim  by  Hushim  (1  (^.  viii.  11). 

ABIIJD  (*A/3ioiJ«:  Atntui).  Descendant  oi 
Zorobabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identifies  him  wth  Ho- 
DAIAH  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26), 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABLUTION.     [Purification.] 

AB'NER  ("135^,  once  "13^nW,  father  of 

Ught :  Afifvyijp ;  [Alex,  often  Afifvrip  or  Afiaivrip] : 
Abner).  1.  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36)  the  father  of  Saul.  Abner 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
51).  He  was  the  person  who  conducted  David  into 
Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57); 
and  afterwsuxls  accompanied  his  master  when  h£ 
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■ought  David*!  life  at  Harhilah  (xxri.  3-14).  From  j  this  there  was  iodeed  some  pretesti  inaimacu  us  it 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the  was  thought  dishonorable  even  in  battle  to  kiU  a 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importance  as  the ,  mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai 
main-stay  of  his  fiunily.  It  would  seem  that,  im- '  were  in  this  case  the  revengert  of  blood  (Num. 
mediuUly  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gil-  xxxv.  19),  but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed 
boo,  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron,  |  the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This  murder  caused 
the  old  ca)>ital  of  that  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of  i  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indignation  to  David ;  but 
the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the ,  as  the  assassins  were  too  powerful  to  be  punished, 
Philistines,  and  that  five  years  passed  before  any  |  he  contented  himself  with  showing  every  public  to- 
native  prince  ventured  to  oppose  his  claims  to  theur  i  ken  of  respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  following  the 
power.    During  that  time  the  lanuditee  were  grad- 1  bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the 


ually  recovering  their  territory,  and  at  length  Ab- 
ner proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortimate  Ishbo- 
sheth,  Saul's  son,  as  Idiig  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim, 
beyond  Jordan  —  at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of 
security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all  serious 
apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have  soon 
passed  away  —  and  Ishbosheth  was  generally  recog- 
nized except  by  Judah.     This  new  of  the  order  of 
events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10,  where 
Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel  for 
two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that  Da- 
vid was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message 
of  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying 
Saul  and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's 
house  had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  Da- 
vid hoped  that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Israel;  while  the  exhortation  <«to  be 
valiant'*  probably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the 
Philistines,  who  placed  the  only  apparent  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  his  recognition.     War  soon 
broke  out  between  the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very 
■ore  battle  "  was  fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men 
of  Israel  under  Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under 
Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  16). 
When  the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's 
youngest  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
«^as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner, 
and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so 
that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him. 
After  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  im- 
prudence of  Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
and  generalship  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the 
only  support  of  his  tottering  throne.     Abner  harl 
married  Rir.pah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  views  of  (Mental  courts,  might  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Tlius  we  read  of  a  certain  Armais,  who,  while  left 
viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  absence  of  the  king  his 
brother,  *<UKd  violence  to  the  queen  and  concu- 
bines, and  put  on  the  diadem,  and  set  up  to  oppose 
his  brotlier  "  (Manetho,  quoted  by  Joseph,  c.  AiJum. 
I.  15).     Cf.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13- 
25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  Herod,  iii. 
68.   [Absalom;  Adosijaii.]   Rightly  or  wrongly, 
Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  though  Abner  might 
seem  to  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and 
he  e\'en  \'entiu«d  to  reproach  him  with  it.     Abner, 
incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an  indignant  reply, 
opened  negotiations  with  Darid,  by  whom  be  was 
most  favorably  recejved  at  Hebron.     He  then  un- 
dertook to  procure  his  recognition  throughout  Is- 
rael ;  but  after  leaving  his  court  for  the  purpose  was 
enticed  bock  by  Joab,  and  treacherously  murdered 
by  him  and  his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the 
eity,  partly  no  doubt,  as  Joab  showed  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  Amasa,  jQrom  fear  lest  so  distinguished 
a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a  place 
bi  David's  favor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  1,  §  5),  but  os- 
lensibly  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel.    For 


slain,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Bwald  (DidUer 
dtt  Aken  JBundes,  i.  99  :— 

As  a  viUsfai  dies,  ought  Abner  to  die? 
Thy  hands,  not  fettored ; 
Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains  ; 
As  one  fklla  before  the  malicious,  feUost  thou  ! 

— t.  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fkll  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains  "  (2  Sam.  iu.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Iltbrew  Poetry^  xxii.     G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Ueigamites  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21):  probably  the  same 
as  Abkeu  1.  W.  A.  W. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 

{rh  ^iXvytM  t^j  iprjfi^tuSi  Matt  xxiv.  15), 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference 
to  Dan.  k.  27,  xi.'81,  xii.    11.      The  Hebrew 

words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  D^^^^'vlT, 
C?C?^,  C»tt7p  V'^'^TO,  and  tSOW  ^^XC' 
the  LXX.  transkte  the  first  word  uniformly  fi^ 
KvyfMf  and  the  second  ifnifuifftw  (ix.  27)  and 
i^ljudnrtvs  (xi.  31,  xii.  11):  many  MSS.  however 
have  ii<payi<rfi«voy  in  xi.  31.     The  meaning  of  the 

first  of  these  words  is  clear:  V^*vQ7  expresses  any 
religious  impurity^  and  in  the  plural  number  espe- 
cially idoU.  Suidas  defines  fifi^Kuyfia  as  usfd  by 
the  Jews  way  cYSodXov  koI  ray  iKr^ufia  iy 
Bp^ou.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (3  K. 
xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy 
on  their  part;  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  appear 
to  have  understood  it,  accordmg  to  the  traditional 
feeling  referred  to  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  6,  §  3), 
that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  idiy  xc<pc5 
oiKfTcu  wpofiidywri  rh  rtfitvos.  With  regard  to 
the  second  word  Dpt27,  which  has  been  variously 
translated  of  desolation^  of  the  desolator^  that  astan- 
isheih  (Mai^inal  transl.  xi.  31,  xii.  11),  it  is  a  par- 
ticiple used  substantively  and  placed  in  immediate 
apposition  with  the  previous  noun,  qualifying  it 
wioL  an  acyecUve  sense  aUonishing,  horrible  (Geseii. 

s.  V.  DDQ?),  and  thus  the  whole  expression  signi- 
fies a  horrible  abomination.  What  the  ol^ect  re- 
ferred to  was,  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  it  should  be 
obscr>'ed,  however,  that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel 
the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  ufA  to  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  Hie 
Jews  considered  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled  m  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  erected  an 
idolatrous  altar  (/BtffuJs,  Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  5,  §  4) 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon: 
this  altar  is  described  as  fiB4\vyfM  r^s  ipiiiiAv^tn 
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(1  BfiKC  i.  54,  Ti.  7).  The  prophecj,  howeTer,  r^ 
faned  olUmaidjr  (m  Josephua  himaelf  percei^ied, 
AnL  X.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem  by 
the  Komaufl,  aud  coiMequeoUy  the  $S4kuyfM  must 
describe  some  occurreoee  connected  with  th&t  event. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  wliich  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
$U\vyfta,  properly  speaking,  mileas  it  could  Ije 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
lerend  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fiul  in  reganl 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  suUttpunl  to 
the  (leftnurtion  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  prob- 
al.le  that  tLe  profiuiities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
the  abomination  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin.«    (Joseph.  ^.  J.  iv.  3,  §  7.)       W.  L.  B. 

A'BRAHAM  (CH^^K,  faOitr  of  a  muUi- 
tude:  'Afipadfi'  Abraham:  originally  ABRAM, 
VnZt^yfalher  of  eltVfUion:  ^Afipofi:  Abram\ 
the  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nabor  and  Haran ; 
sad  the  progei^itor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
bat  of  several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  re- 
eoided  to  us  with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the 
reiy  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life;  a  life,  that  is, 
m  which  all  authority  is  paternal,  derived  ulti- 
mately from  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  religion, 
imperfect  as  yet  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based 
entirely  on  that  same  Fatherly  reUtion  of  God  to 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is 
to  the  worahip  of  tutelary  gods  of  the  fimiily  or  of 
the  tribe;  traces  of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarchs  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History 
itdeif ;  aud  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex. 
ri.  3)  pbunly  teaches  that  the  AiU  sense  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to 
them.  But  yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
^  Almiglity  God  **  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xx^iii.  3,  xxxv. 
11),  and  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xviii. 
2d),  the  knowledge  of  His  intercourse  with  kings 
of  other  tribes  (Gen.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment 
on  Hodom  and  Gmnorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
promise  which  extended  to  "all  nations")  must 
have  raised  the  patriarchal  religion  fiir  above  this 
narrow  idea  of  God,  and  given  It  the  germs,  at  least, 
of  future  exaltaUon.  The  cluuracter  of  Abraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  such  a  reUgion,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  nomad  pastoral  life;  free,  simple,  and 
manly;  full  of  hospitality  and  &mily  affection; 
trnthiul  to  all  such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their 
ties,  thot^h  not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft  to 
those  considered  as  aliens;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a 
professed  warrior,  or  one  who  lived  by  plunder;  ftee 
and  childlike  hi  rdigion,  and  gnuhudly  educated 
by  God's  hand  to  a  continually  deepenln<;  sense  of 
its  all-absorbing  claims.  It  stands  remarkably 
ooDtnsted  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Cov- 
enant in  his  life;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man  him- 
sdf  rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his  life; 
and,  except  in  one  or  t^o  instances  (Gen.  xii.  10- 
20,  xiv.,  XX.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his  re- 
lation with  the  rest  of  the  workl.  To  them  he  may 
)nl7  have  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier  Chal- 
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a  •  Lange's  note  (Bibdiotrk,  1.  842),  especiaUy  as 
nlaqjed  by  Dr.  Schaff  {Qmi.  on  Malt.  p.  424),  enu- 
I  the  principal  explanationa  of  this  di£Bcult  ex* 

U. 


dean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the  more 
luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by  plun- 
der as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the  Nortk 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  tliat  his  pas- 
sage into  (.'anaaii  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause 
of  a  greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that  he 
may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  ff.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gttch. 
i.  409-413). 

'Ilie  traditions  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  writings, 
exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  msk- 
ing  him  the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chal- 
dsans,  and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the 
Egj-ptians.  He  quotes  however  NiooUus  of  Da- 
mascus,^ as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment of  Damascus  on  hb  way  to  (Janaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  AnL  i.  c.  7,  $  2;  see  Gen. 
XV.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Mohamme- 
dan, rebting  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son  "  Is- 
mail '*  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  bkick  stone.  But  in  great  meas- 
ure they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  it^ 
self  borrowed  from  the  O.  T.  and  fh>m  the  liab- 
binical  traditions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  reuhork- 
abfe  is  the  stnty  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols 
(see  Jud.  v.  6-S)  which  Terah  not  only  worshipped 
(as  declared  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufiM^- 
tured,  and  having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery 
flimaoe,  which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow. 
The  legend  is  generally  traced  to  the  word    l/r 

(^^.'*^),  Abraham's  birth-pbce,  which  has  also  the 
sense  of  "light"  or  "fire.**  But  the  name  of 
Abraham  appears  to  be  commonly  remembered  in 
tradition  through  a  very  Urge  portion  of  Asia,  and 
the  titte  "el-Khalil,"  «'the  Friend"  (of  God)  (see 
2  Chr.  XX.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by 
which  he  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Ajabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations  of  (iod,  which  he  received  — 

(1.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vu, 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother  —  since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram,<^  married  his 
daughter  —  was  dead  already;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  {Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died;  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  fiuuily,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.^'   His  promise 


b  Nlcohras  was  a  contemporary  and  fitvorite  of  Uerod 
the  Qreat  and  Augustus.  The  quotation  Is  probably 
tnm  an  Universal  Uistory,  sj^i  to  h\v9  ooatMoeJ  1)4 
books. 

c  "  Isoah  ''  (in  Oen.  xi.  29)  is  geneially  supposed  tc 
be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
his  '<  sister  "  is  not  conclusive  against  It ;  for  sea  xiv. 
16,  where  Lot  Is  called  his  "  brother." 

d  It  to  exprassly  stated  In  the  Acts  (vil.  4)  that 
Abiam  quitted  Haran  after  his  fcther's  death.  This 
iff  supposed  to  be  Inconsistont  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Geo. 
xi.  26);  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Oen.  xi.  32; 
and  that  Abiam  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  Ilaran : 
hoDoe  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
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was  two-fold,  oontainiog  both  a  temporal  and  spir- 
itual bleasing,  the  one  of  which  waa  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  great  and  prosperous  nSr 
tion;  the  spiritual,  that  in  him  " should  all  fiEonilies 
of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xu.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  CanAm,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  vaUey  of  the  Jabbok;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  Aiture  inher- 
itance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  **  llie  Canaauite  "  (it  is  noticed) '« was  then 
in  the  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  fiiendly  eyes.  Ac- 
cordingly Abrsm  made  his  second  resting-place  in 
the  strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  fiunine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practiced  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
afterwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  fiiilure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power  as  £^^t  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now;  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind  which  is  true  in 
word  and  fiUse  in  effect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character; 
but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in 
an  ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  Ix^gun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  pSoYpr],  then, 
since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in  their 
war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  recom- 
mendation to  the  favor  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  feet  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sod(»n  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  settle  at  once; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  **  dwell 
in  tents "  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  I^v- 
idential  preparation  for  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  ci^ital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
opening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land 
of  Beeraheba.  This  very  position,  so  difTerent  from 
the  mountjun-fiutness  of  Al,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer,  which 

fhxn  Uann  in  his  fltther's  lifetime.  Various  ezplan- 
attons  have  been  given  cf  tliis  dJUBculty ;  the  most 
probable  ia,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  zi.  23,  that 
Terah  was  70  yeaxs  old  when  he  b«gat  his  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  olde«(t,  Ilaran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  childron  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent yerlr-X  [Chbokologt]. 
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follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  "  Abram  the 
Hebrew,"  ^  it  would  seem  to  be  an  olds'  document, 
a  fitigment  of  Ganaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  deariy  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chie&  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar  (Assyria?),  £lam  (Persia),  Ac. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  fix>m  the  vassalage 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  6-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appeal's  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  poH-erfixl 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  i^tlley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
huge  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling ;  that  it  did  not  date 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizkdek]. 

(IL)  The  second  period  of  Abram's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  farther 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fulfillment.  It  first 
announced  to  him  that  a  child  of  his  own  should 
inherit  the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
the  "  stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  unlike  the 
other,  appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and 
therefore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  faith  is 
specially  noted,  as  accepted  and  "counted  for  right- 
eousness." Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new 
position,  for  not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as 
to  the  captivity  of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of 
their  deUversnce,  and  their  conquest  of  the  land, 
"  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but 
after  his  solemn  bumt-ofifering  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  God  in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign, 
and  he  enters  into  cooenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen. 
XV.  18).  This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with 
Noah  (Gen.  ix.  9-17),  is  one  of  free  promise  firom 
(xod,  fiiith  only  in  that  promise  being  required  from 
man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sand's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 
(as  a  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
seed),  and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram*s  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  ro'elation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished; Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  eqjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  "everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  cireum- 
cision.  This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  Abraham,"  and  Sand's  to 
"  Sarah,"  ^  and  it  was  one  of  £u:  greater  acquaint- 


o  'O  irepirr^f,  LXX.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  be 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
case,  the  name  ia  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by  for> 
eignem,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  In  speak 
ing  to  foreigners :  see  Usdrzw. 

h  The  original  name  *^'n{^  Is  unoertsin  In  derlv»> 
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I  nee  and  intercourae  with  God.  For,  immediatelj 
lAcr,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  htnnan  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  minis- 
tan  of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  annomice- 
ment  of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
dties.'  llie  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  fiuniliar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  g.  xv.  12),  and  with  those  of  later  times 
(Gen.  xxnii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  Ac.).  And 
oonesponding  with  this  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recalls 
the  time  post  when  **  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Stnngdy  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
ihb  "Friend"  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the 
repetition  of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
be  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  bonlers  of  Egypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
exam|^  of  thsit  series  of  immigrations  which  v^ 
pear  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
from  Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind  that 
all  arms  may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it 
is  assumed,  have  no  "fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of 
right  If  so,  the  rebuke  of  AbimeJech,  by  its  dig- 
nity and  its  clear  recognition  of  a  God  of  justice, 
must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame,  and  taught 
him  that  others  also  were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  Uke  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abunelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  clearly  ahows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
near  the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he 
needed  room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and 
his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfills  the  first  great  promise  of  God;  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ishinael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  ol^ect.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal. 
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Uoo  sod  meaning.  Gesenios  renders  It  ('nobility," 
from  the  same  root  as  ^  Sarah  "  ;  Bwald  by  "  quarrel- 
some >*  (ficom  the  lool  TV^O,  in  sense  of  "  to  fight "). 

The  name  Sarah,  TX^W,  is  certainly  ^  prinoeas.'* 

a  Tradition  sdU  polntB  oat  the  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
fSram  Hebron  is  a  beautiftil  and  massive  oak,  whieh 
Btill  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  residence  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  ^^  the  oaks  of  Mamre,"  erroae- 
toslv  transbted  iu  A.  T.  ^  the  plain  "  of  Bdamre  (Oen. 
xiU.  18,  xvili.  1);  but  It  is  doubtfhl  whether  this  Is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephos  {B.  J.  Iv.  9,  §  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  longer  remains ;  but  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
stni  eaUad  "Abraham's  House."  A  lUr  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  it  remained 
to  the  tlmfl  of  Theudo«iw.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  ed. 
1866;  atanloy,  S.  tf  P.  p.  14a) 


iv.  21-31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  wifielt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  fiir  as  it  involved  the  sense 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  carried 
out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §  2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trUl  and  perfection  of  his  £uth  in  the 
command  to  ofier  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  God's  promise.  The  trial  by,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  viokte  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sa- 
credness  had  been  enforced  by  God's  special  com- 
mand (Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  weU  as  by  the  fedings  of 
a  fiither.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  fidth, 
that "  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  the 
dead"  (Heb.  xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same 
fiiith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had 
promised  to  be  the  '*  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  he  was  not  ^*  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living."  * 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  bleesing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 
same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  ^*  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed "  would  be 
now  understood  very  difiereutly,  and  felt  to  be  ^ 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  preeminently  to  this  epoch  the  de- 
daration,  that  Abraham  "saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad  "  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years, 
llie  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
tliat  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  pkce  at  Klijath  Arba, 
i.  e.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  Abraliam,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 
It  is  sufhcieiitly  strlkin*;  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  laiid  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpekh  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  mider  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  101).     [Hebron.] 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  fiur  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  Iiis  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  oondenmed  blood  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abra- 
ham having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ; 
but  his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's 


b  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our 
present  text,  and  to  Joeephus,  the  land  of  "  Moriah,'^ 

or  n^niTD,  duaen  by  Jehovah^  Gee.  (oomp.  the  name 
"  Jehovah-Jireh  ^').  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  hM 
"  Moreh,"  n  HID  ;  the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
-niv  v^ijX^f,  the  phrase  used  for  what  Is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreh  "  in  zli.  6,  whereas  In  2  Chr.  Ul.  they  render 
«  Morlah  "  by  'A^Mipta :  they  therefore  probably  read 
"  Moreh  "  also.  The  feet  of  the  three  days'  joumey 
from  Beershebi  suits  Moreh  better  (see  Stanley's  S.  ^ 
P.  p.  251);  other  considerattons  seem  In  fiivor  of  Mo- 
riah.     [MoaiAU.] 
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ABRAHAM  S  BOSOM 


Diarriage  having  taken  hia  son  oomparaUvely  a^my, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,  lest 
they  should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham hanng  leanit  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case 
what  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
mael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  hen*  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael,  united 
to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  the  side 
of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  vrert  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  *^  children  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Midian- 
ites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate  tribes), 
the  nations  of  Ammon  and  ^loab  (see  these  names) ; 
and  through  their  various  branches  his  name  is 
known  all  over  Asia.  A.  13. 

*  On  Abraham,  see  particularly  Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  409-439, 2e  Aufl.;  Kurtz,  Gescfi.  dts  A.  Bundes, 
2e  Auil.,  i.  lGO-215;  and  Stanley,  Lect,  on  tlie 
Risl.  of  Ott  Jeicisii  Churchy  l*art  I.,  Lect.  i.,  ii. 
The  Jewish  legends  respecting  him  have  been  col- 
lected by  Deer,  Ltben  Abrahamn  nack  Avffassung 
dtr  jiUHschen  Sage^  Leipz.  1859  ;  see  also  Eisen- 
menger  s  KnUkcktes  Judtnthum.  A. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  During  the  Ro- 
man occupation  of  Judtea,  at  lea^t,  the  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meals  was  customary  among 
the  Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  left 
arm,  Ills  neighbor  next  below  him  would  naturally 
be  described  us  lying  in  his  bosom ;  and  such  a  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  bouse  was 
one  of  especial  honor,  and  only  occupied  by  his 
nearest  friends  (John  1.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  Ue  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  denote  a  conditicMi  after  death 
of  perfect  happiness  and  rest,  and  a  position  of 
friendship  and  nearness  to  the  great  founder  of 
ihdr  race,  when  they  shall  lie  down  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise,  *'  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  uid  Jacob,  in  the  khigdom  of  hea>'en  " 
(Matt.  viii.  11).  That  the  expression  was  in  use 
among  the  Jews  is  sliown  by  Lightfoot  (//or.  Ihb. 
in  Luc.  xvi.  22),  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud  {Kldduslunj  fol.  72),  which,  according  to 
his  interpretation,  represents  Levi  as  saving  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  Kabbi  Judah,  "to-day  he 
dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bosom."  The  future  bless- 
edness of  the  just  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  banquet,  "the  banquet  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
or  Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Ileb.  in  MaU. 
viu.  11.    [Lazarus.]  W.  A.  W. 

A'BRAM.    [Abilviiam.] 

ABROTTAH    (nppy    Ipauage],    from 

*tn^,  to  cross  over),  one  of  the  halting-pboee  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
Ezion-geber,  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the 
name  may  possibly  retain  the  trace  of  a  ford  across 
the  head  of  the  Ehnitie  Gulf.  Iq  the  A.  V.  it  is 
eiven  as  Ebronah  C£/3p»fi;  [Vat.  'Xt^fxava'^  He- 
hnma)  (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  36).  G. 

ABRO'NAS  CAfipwvasi  [Comp.  *Ap$uyai; 
Aid.  *Ap$oifdt''  ^fambre])J  a  torrent  ix^ifjMpf>os)y 
apparently  near  Cilicia  [Jud.  ii.  24  compemed  with 
25] :  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be  the  N(Uir  Abraim, 
or  Ibrahim^  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the 
Lebanon  at  Afka^  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Jebeil 
(Byblos).    It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  (Mo- 
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vers,  Bonner  ZtiU.  xiii.  c8)  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "injn  155  s=  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates), which  has  just  before  been  mentioned;  a 
corruption  not  more  inconceivable  than  many  which 
actually  exist  m  the  LXX.  The  A.  V.  has  Ab- 
BONAi  (Jud.  ii.  24).  G. 

AB'SALOM  (Dlbcf^K,  faiker  of  ptaee: 

*A$faffakdfu :  Absalom),  thmi  son  of  David  bj 
Maachah,  oaughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geslmr,  a 
S}Tian  district  adjoining  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  Holy  I.And  near  tlie  Lake  of  Merom.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  after  David  had  committed 
the  great  crime  which  by  its  consequences  embit- 
tered his  old  age,  and  then  appean  as  the  instru- 
ment by  whom  was  fulfilled  God's  threat  against  the 
sinful  king,  that  "  evil  should  be  raised  up  against 
him  out  of  his  ovm  house,  and  that  his  neighbor 
should  lie  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.*' 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  ita 
ordinary  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
liathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  rais- 
ing up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  diflTerent  mothera,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  Ac).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  h^  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  Jezreelltess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  tot-bom,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  Koi 
ovK  ikOvTiat  rh  vvtvfJM  ^Afxyi/y  rod  viov  aifrod^ 
Bri  iiydrra  avrSy,  Sri  irptor6roKos  aurov  ijv,  which 
are  found  in  the  LXa.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natiuul  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  yean,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraini  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  or- 
dered his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled 
for  safety  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Geshur, 
where  he  remained  for  three  yean.  David  H'aa  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  fiEimily  sorrows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favorite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekooh  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to  en- 
treat the  king's  inti^rference  in  a  supposititious  case 
similar  to  AUalom's.  Having  penuaded  I)a\id  to 
prevent  the  a\'enger  of  blood  from  punning  a  young 
man,  who,  she  said,  had  shun  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  aasent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  Da\id 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
yean,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his  ex- 
clusion from  court  interfered  with  tlie  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fanc}ing  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  nuide  in  his  favor,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  bum  a 
field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  aa  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).     There- 
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upon  Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage 
from  his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from 
whom  he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Ab- 
nlom  now  l)egan  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion, 
urged  to  it  partly  by  his  own  re.stless  wickedness, 
partly  perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  liathsheba's  child 
sboulJ  suppUnt  him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his 
mother's  side  as  well  as  hb  fatlicr's,  and  as  being 
now  David's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  iu- 
fer  that  the  second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It 
is  harder  to  account  for  his  tempor<u'y  success,  and 
th3  imminent  danger  which  befell  so  powerful  a  gov- 
onraent  as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Bathshelta 
had  probably  weakened  David's  moral  and  religious 
hold  upon  the  people ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may 
have  become  less  attentive  to  individual  complauits, 
and  that  personal  administration  of  justice  which 
was  one  of  an  eojstem  king's  chief  duties.  For  Ab- 
salom tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  pop- 
ularity, standing  in  the  gate,  conversing  with  every 
suitor,  lamenting  the  difhculty  which  he  would  find 
in  getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance.** He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(zv.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
rim'dar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  X.  23).  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offense  at  David's 
government,  pc^-haps  fh>m  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  ihat  they 
hoped  secretly  for  preeminence  under  tlie  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  I'hus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
re^jellion  was  crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  liut 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  foiiy 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  /our 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Joseph  us),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Geriach,  in  loco^  and  Ewald,  Gtschichtf^  iii.  217). 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  from  h'ls  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts  " 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  SauPs  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  imfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je 
rusalem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatin^  reliellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
Tills  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  fT,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  aUo  a  fulfillment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  \-igorous  counsels  of  Ahitliophel  were  afterwards 
rqected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  fhistrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  honr  3  to  Giloh  and  committed  suicide.  At 
last,  after  being  solemnly  anointed  khig  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considonble  force,  whereas  had  Aliithophel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  (iilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Kphnum,  so  called,  according  to 
Geriach  ( Coiam.  in  /()co),  frx>m  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Kphraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4),  or  iierhape  from 
the  connection  of  Kphraim  with  the  trans-*) ordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  S.  ami  P.  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebintli,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Ileix;  he  was 
dispatched  by  Joab,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  hut,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death,  hmiented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  ion  Absdlom!  loould  God  J  had  died  Jbr 
diet!  0  Absidomy  my  ton^  my  ion!  He  was 
buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof 
of  bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).«  I'he  sacred 
historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  burial  with  tlie 
tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in  the  Kimfs  dak 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he 
liad  k)st  (comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  witli  xiv.  27),  and 
where  he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  re- 
mains should  be  hud.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
fk>m  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom ;  but  the  lonis 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  tliat  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb  at  ail. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  CAi3f<r(r<£A«^o5;  [Comp.  Alex. 
*Aif/((X»A^of,  and  so  Sin.  1  M.  xiii.:]    Abmhmus, 

a  •  The  same  cnstom  of  heaping  up  stones  as  a 
mark  of  detestation  and  ignominy  over  the  graves  of 
perpetrators  of  crimefl,  \»  »t\\\  observed  in  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.  For  illufltmUoDs  of  this,  see  Thomson's 
Land  and  Book,  ii.  234,  nnd  Hoiiar'a  M!s3ion  of  Ei^ 
quiry  to' th*  JewXf  p.  Z^9.  H. 
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Mtalomtu),  the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Iklaoc.  xi. 
70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11). 

B.  F.  W. 

AB'SALON  {*A$(irffaKi^fii  Abesalom).  An 
ambassador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias, 
chief  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenice  (2 
Biaoc.  xi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ABU'BUS  {*fL$ov$os''  Abobu$).  Father  of 
Ptolemeus,  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  son-in-Jaw  to  Simon  Maocabaeus  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
li,  15).  W.  A.  W. 

•  ABYSS.     [Dkep,  the.]  H. 

ACATAN  {'AKardyi  Eccttan).  Hakkatan 
(1  Esdr.  viit.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AC'OADCTSH  [/oriress  according  to  Furst]: 
*Apx^'  Achad),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  hind  of 
Smnar  —  the  others  being  I^bd,  I'>ech,  and  Cal- 
neh — which  were  the  begiiming  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom (Gen.  X.  10).  A  great  many  coigectures  have 
been  fonned  as  to  its  identification :  —  1.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the 
river  Ai'gades,  mentioned  by  iElian  as  in  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Sittaoene  be^-ond  the  'Hgris,  has  been 
put  forward  (Bochart,  PhaL  iv.  17).  But  this  is 
too  fiir  east.  2.  Sacada^  a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy 
to  have  stood  at  the  jimction  of  the  Lycus  (Great 
Zab)  with  the  Tigris,  below  Nmeveh  (l^lerc,  m 
Wmer).  8.  A  district  "  north  of  Babylon  "  called 
'AjcK^ny  (Knobel,  GenesU^  p.  108).  4.  And  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  any  renuuns  of  the  name  this 
has  the  greatest  show  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  Nisi- 
bis,  a  city  on  the  Khabour  river  still  retaining  its 
name  (NUUnn\  and  situated  at  the  N.  £.  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,,  and 
midway  between  it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  ( Onomntticon^  Achad),  that  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  {ffebrai  dicunt) 
that  Nisibis  was  Accad ;  a  belief  confhmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseu- 

do-jonathan  (l^'n^'r^),  and  of  Ephnem   Syrus; 

and  also  by  the  fiict  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ni- 
sibis was  Acar  (Kosenmiiller,  ii.  2i)),  which  is  the 

word  given  in  the  early  Peahito  version  i-O),  and 

also  occurring  in  three  MSS.  of  the  OnomasUcon 
of  Jerome.  (See  the  note  to  «^Aehad"  in  the 
edition  of  Jerome,  Yen.  17G7,  vol.  ill.  p.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Kawlinson  fiY>m  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches  is,  that  '^Akkad"  was  the 
name  of  the  "  great  primitive  liamite  race  who  in- 
habited Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who 
originated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language 
was  ^  the  great  parent  stock  fh>m  which  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the 
Inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the 
vernacular  title  of  Ararat."  (Rawlinson,  in  Iferod- 
otef,  i.  319,  note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Kinzi  Akkad  {ibicL  p.  447).     G. 

ACOARON.     [Ekron.] 

AO'CHO  63?,  hot  »and  (7):  "AKXi^.^AKti, 
Btrabo;  the  Ptoleuais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N. 
T.),  now  called  Acca^  or  more  usually  by  Europeans, 
Saint  Jean  dAere,  the  most  important  sea^port 
town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre.  It  was  aituated  on  a  slightly  projecting 
headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  spacious 
baj  — the  onlj  inlet  of  any  importance  along  the 
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whole  sea-board  of  Palestine  —  which  is  fonned  by 
the  bold  promontory  of  Camiel  on  the  oppoutc  side^ 
lliis  bay,  tliough  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho 
to  Camiel  being  about  8  miles),  is  sliailow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
offer  safe  harborage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  liufa^  limuediately 
under  Cannel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  ■  Inhmd  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  soutliwards  pi^ess  close  upon 
the  sea-shore,  graduaUy  recede,  leaving  in  tlie  imme- 
diate neigliborhood  of  Accho  a  phun  of  remarkable 
fertility  about  six  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the 
small  river  l^lus  {Nahr  N<nndH\  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  close  uuder  the  walls  of  the 
toivn.  To  the  S.  E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  ^  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  fiivorably  placed  in  command 
of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and 
knd,  has  been  justly  termed  the  *^  key  of  Pales- 
tine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tiibea, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31); 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Pha?nicia  (Stnib.  U.  134;  Plin.  v.  17;  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  ha^^e  risen  to 
much  importance  until  ailer  tlie  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  S}Tia  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  ii^ith  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  %ypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemaia, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  hia 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  tlie  Great  (Ptol.  v.  G2),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  dro^'e  his 
enemies  back  within  its  waUs,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mace.  V.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  cUiim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  1m 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  o^ 
i.peration  of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptok*- 
mais  and  its  district  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  On  the  decay 
of  the  S>Tian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  Judaea  which  estalilished  its  independence.  AF- 
exander  Jann»us  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  tlie  Syrian  monarchy:  under  her  rule  it 
was  baieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant 
xiii.  12,  §2;  13,  §  2;  16,  §  4).  Ultimately  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  con- 
structed a  military  road  along  the  coast,  from 
Berytus  to  Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title 
Colonia  Claudii  Csesaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  In  connection  with  St. 
Paul's  passage  from  Tyre  to  Cesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7). 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
modem  town.  The  original  name  has  alone  sur- 
vived all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  been 
exposed.  W.  L.  B. 

ACCOS  QAkkAs;  [Alex.  Aicx»J,  Field:]  /fl- 
cob),  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Eupolemos 
the  ambassador  fiY>m  Judas  Maccabttus  to  Home  (1 
Mace.  viii.  17). 

ACrCOZ.     [Koz.] 

ACEL'DAMA    CAjc«A8«^;    Lachm.    [and 
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fbeh.]  ([Sin.]  B) 'AxcXSa^x  ^  IJactldama);  x»- 
pU^  (d^TOf,  "the  field  of  blood; **  (Chald.  "1^7 

KD^),  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  of  JenuaJem 
to  a  ** field"  (;(«p(oy)  near  Jerusalem  purchased 
bj  Jttdaa  with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the 
betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (AcU  i.  19).  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  8),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  "  field  of  blood  **  {ayphs  oX/taros) 
was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with  the  30  pieces  of 
silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down  by  Judas,  as  a 
burial-piaoe  for  strangers,  the  locality  being  well 
known  at  the  time  as  "the  field  of  the  Potter,"  « 
(r^y  i.yp^  rod  KtpofjLiws)-  See  Alford's  notes  to 
Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tradition 
appears  &ora  the  earliest  times  to  have  pointed  out 
two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spot3  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's  time 
{Oaani,  AcheUami)  the  "ager  sanguinis"  was 
shown  "  ad  australem  ^  plagam  montis  Sion."  Ar- 
culfus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  lai^e  ^^-tree  where  Judas 
hanged  himself,"  certainly  m  a  different  place  from 
that  of  the  "small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the 
bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried  "  (p.  5).  Saewulf 
(p.  42)  was  shown  Aceldama  "  next "  to  Gethsem- 
ane,  "at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  near  the  aepulchrcs 
of  Simeon  and  Joseph"  (Jacob  and  Zacharias). 
In  the  ''  Citez  de  Jherusalem  "  (Kob.  ii.  560)  the 
place  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone 
arch,  apparently  inside  the  city,  and  ginng  its 
name  to  a  street  Sir  John  Maundeville  (p.  175) 
found  the  "  tUer-iteo "  of  Judas  "  fast  by  "  the 
" image  of  Absalom; "  but  the  Aceldama  "  on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south." 
Haundrell's  account  (p.  468-9)  agrees  with  this, 
and  so  does  the  laige  map  of  Schultz,  on  which 
both  sites  are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains 
its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
tnuisferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel "  (Stanley, 
8.  f  P.  pp.  105,  186;  and  BaroUy's  Map,  1857, 
and  ''City;'  Ac.  pp.  75,  208). 

The  "  fiield  of  bkxxl "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  ita  eastern  end;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Etmle,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hill-side.  Its  modem  name  is  Hak  ed-danun.  It 
Is  sepnrat<ad  by  no  enckisure;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  ''Champ  du 
iong  ")  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  mined  square  edifice  —  half  built,  half  excavated 
—  which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  m 
Bitter,  PiiL  p.  464),  was  in  Maundrell's  time  (p. 
468)  in  use  as  a  chwnel-house,  and  which  the  latest 
eof^tures  (Schultx,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  p.  207) 
propose  to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ▼.  12,  §  2).  It  was  beUeved  m  the  middle 
ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very 
r^»idiy  consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  p. 
187),  and  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
were  talEea  away;  amongst  othen  by  the  Pisan  Cm- 
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a  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St  Jdatthew,  Zecha- 
dah  (not  Jeremiah)  zl.  12, 18,  does  not  In  the  present 
Hate  of  the  Hebrew  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of 
The  STxiae  Yenlon  omita  the  name 

fr  BnseUos,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
iv  fiofitiotif.  This  may  bo  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
Mli  aaoiSisr  to  the  many  instaoees  exlednf  of  the 
thangB  of  a  tndltfooal  sits  to  meet  (drenmstances. 


saders  in  1218  for  their  Campo  &tnlo  at  Pisa,  and 
by  the  Empress  Ueleiui  for  that  at  Rome  (Kob.  i. 
355 ;  Kaumer,  p.  270).  Besides  the  chamel-houBe 
above  mentioned,  there  are  se\'eral  kige  hoUows  in« 
the  ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  'Ihe 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  chalk  is  always  fiivorable  to  the  n^wd 
decay  of  animal  matter.  The  assertion  (Krafft,  p. 
193;  Hitter,  PaL  p.  463)  that  a  pottery  still  exists 
near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  testimony.*^  G. 

*  There  are  other  views  on  some  of  the  points 
embraced  in  tliis  article,  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, llie  contnidiction  said  to  exist  between 
MaU.  xxvii.  8  and  Acts  i.  19  is  justly  qualified 
in  the  ConcUe  Dictionary  as  "apparent,"  and 
hence  not  necessarily  actual,  llie  dUficulty  turns 
wholly  upon  a  single  word,  namely,  iitrficraTO^ 
in  Acts  i.  18;  and  that  being  susceptible  of  a  two- 
fold sense,  we  are  at  liberty  certainly  to  clioose 
the  one  which  agrees  with  Matthew's  statement, 
instead  of  the  one  conflicting  with  it.  Many  un« 
derstand  ixrfiircn-o  in  Acts  as  having  a  Hiphil  or 
causative  sense,  as  Greek  verbs,  especially  in  the 
middle  voice,  often  have  (Win.  N.  T.  Gr.  $  38,  3; 
Scheueri.  tiyntax,  p.  2J8).  With  this  meaning, 
Luke  in  the  Acts  (or  Peter,  since  it  may  be  the 
latter's  remark,)  states  that  Judas  by  his  treachery 
i;ave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  "  the  potter's 
field  " ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  Matthew  states 
in  saying  that  the  priests  purchased  the  field,  since 
they  did  it  with  the  money  ftimished  to  them  by 
the  traitor.  In  like  manner  we  read  in  the  Gos* 
pels  that  Jesus  when  cmcified  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Koman  soldien;  but  in  Acts  v.  30,  Peter  sa}-* 
to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Council:  —  "  Whom 
(Jesus)  ye  slew,  hanging  on  a  tree " :  <'  which  all 
accept  as  meaning  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  the 
means  of  procuring  the  Saviour's  death.  For  other 
examples  of  this  causative  soise  of  verbs,  comp. 
Matt  ii.  16,  xxvu.  60;  John  iv.  1;  Acts  vii.  21, 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  16;  1  Tun.  iv.  16,  etc.  As 
exphuning,  perhaps,  why  Peter  chose  this  concise 
mode  of  expression,  Fritzsche's  remaric  may  be 
quoted:  —  ITie  man  (a  sort  of  acerba  iifisio) 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  his  crime,  but  only 
got  by  it  a  field  where  bkxxi  was  paid  for  blood 
{Evang.  Matt.  p.  799).  Many  of  the  best  critics, 
as  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Tholuck  {MS,  notes), 
Ebrard  (  Wisaenach.  'Ki-itik,  p.  543),  Baumgaiten, 
iApo$Ulff€$ch.  p.  81),  Lange  {BiUlwerk,  i.  409), 
Lechler  {Der  ApotL  Gesch,  p.  14),  Robinson  {nar- 
mony,  p.  227),  Andrews  {lAfe  of  our  Lord,  p. 
511),  and  others,  adopt  this  explanation. 

It  does  not  afiect  the  accuracy  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  whether  '^ths  field  of  bkwd"  which  they 
mention  was  the  present  Aceldama  or  not;  for  they 
aflirm  nothing  as  to  its  position  beyond  intplyuig 
that  it  was  a  "potter's  field"  near  Jerusalem. 


c  •  Kxaflt*s  statement  Is  ( Topograplu*  JenuaienUy  p. 
196)  that  he  saw  people  cutting  or  digging  up  clay 
there  (Erde  sleeken),  and  not  that  they  worked  it  up 
on  the  ground.  Schnlts,  the  Prussian  consul  {Jenaa- 
Um,  eint  VoHesun^,  p.  39),  and  Porter  ( Giant  Cities,  p. 
147),  speak  of  a  bed  of  clay  in  that  place.  See,  also, 
WllUams's  Hofy  CUy,  ii.  495.  There  is  a  potteiy  at 
Jerusalem  at  present,  for  which  the  clay  ki  obtained 
flrom  the  liill  over  the  valley  of  fflnnom.  H. 

d  *The  A.  Y.  strangely  misrepreeentB  the  Greek 
here,  as  if  the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  was  prior  tc> 
thecmeiflxkNi.  II 
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Nor  djes  the  existence  of  traditions  which  point; 
out  different  spoU  as  "  the  field/'  prove  that  the 
first  Christians  recp^ized  two  difierent  accounts,  i. 
t  e.  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Matthew  and 
Luke;  for  the  variant  traditions  are  not  old  enough 
(that  of  Arculf  a.d.  700)  to  be  traced  to  any  such 
lource.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  [wtter's 
field  which  the  Jews  purchased  may  actually  be  the 
present  Aceldama,  which  overlooks  the  \iHiey  of 
Hinnom.  The  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  ap- 
pear m  the  rocks  in  that  quarter  show  that  the 
ancient  .lews  were  accustomed  to  bury  there. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  Judas  came  to  his 
miserable  end  on  the  very  field  which  liad  been 
bought  with  his  30  pieces  of  silver.  It  was  for  a 
twofoU  reason,  says  Li^'htfoot  (//or.  Iltbr.  p.  690), 
tliat  the  field  was  called  Aceldama;  first,  because, 
as  stated  in  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  it  had  been  bought  with 
the  price  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was 
sprinkled  with  the  man's  blood  who  took  tliat  price. 
Such  oongruities  often  mark  the  retributions  of 
guilt  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Luke  does  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  Judas  *-*■  fell  headlong 
and  burst  asunder  *'  on  the  field  purchased  with  his 
**  reward  of  iniquity  " ;  but  may  mean  that  the  field 
was  called  Aceldama  because  the  fact  of  the  trai- 
tor's bloody  end,  whether  it  occuired  in  one  place 
or  another,  was  so  notorious  {yvwcrhv  iy4w€To  •  •  • 
£tfTff  KKTi$?jycu).  In  either  case  thore  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Mat^ 
thew  and  Luke  for  the  appellation:  the  field  could 
be  called  Aceldama  with  a  double  emphasis,  both 
because  it  was  "  the  price  ^  blood,"  and  because 
the  guilty  man's  blood  was  shed  there  by  his  own 
hand. 

Further,  the  giving  of  the  30  pieces  of  silver, 
"  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,"  for  the  "  pot^ 
ter*s  field,"  fiilfiUed  an  O.  T.  prophecy.  But  why 
the  evangelist  (Matt,  xxvii.  9)  should  refer  this 
prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  Zechariah  (Zech. 
xi.  12,  13),  in  whom  the  words  are  found,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Possibly  as  the  Jews 
(according  to  the  Talmudic  order)  placed  Jeremiah 
at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  his  name  is  cited 
merely  as  a  general  title  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
See  Davidson's  BiU.  Criticism,  i.  330.  Dr.  E. 
Robinson  (Harmony ,  p.  227)  agrees  with  those  who 
think  8iA  rov  wpo^yfirov  may  be  the  true  reading, 
but  certainly  against  the  external  testimony.  The 
view  of  Hengstenberg  is  that  though  Zechoriah's 
prophecy  was  directly  Messianic  and  that  of  Jere- 
miidi  ante-Messianic  and  national,  yet  they  both 
really  prophesy  one  truth  (namely,  that  the  people 
who  spurn  God's  mercies,  he  they  his  prophets  and 
their  warnings  or  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  sliall  be 
themselves  spumed);  and  hence  Matthew  in  effect 
quotes  them  both,  but  names  Jeremiah  only  because 
he  was  better  known,  and  because  Zecluuriah  incor- 
porates the  older  prophecy  with  his  own  so  as  to  give 
to  the  hUter  the  effect  of  a  previous  ftiliilbnent  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future:  the  common  truth  taught 
in  the  two  passages,  and  the  part  of  "  the  potter  " 
so  ooniq)icuous  in  them,  being  supposed  sufiBcient  to 
admonish  the  reader  of  this  rekition  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  each  other.  See  his  Chiittoloyy  of  the  0. 
T.  ii.  187  fT.,  §  9  (Keith's  trans.).  So  free  a  critic 
as  Grotius  (Armotl.  ad  loc.)  takes  nearly  the  same 
view:  —  "Cum  autem  hoc  dictum  Jeremiae  per 
Zach.  repetituro  hie  recitat  Matt.,  simul  ostendit 
^acite,  eas  poemis  iniminere  Judseis,  quas  iidem 
prophetsB  olim  sui  temporis  hominibus  pra^dix- 
erant."    For  other  opinions,  which  may  be  thought, 
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however,  to  illustrate  rather  than  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, see  Dr.  Schaff'^s  edition  of  Ijinge's  Ccwimen- 
^i/y,  i.  505.  H. 

ACHAIA  CAvatd)  signifies  in  the  K.  T.  a 
Roman  iirovince,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper, 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  lliis  province,  with 
tliat  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
(ireece:  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  all 
Greece  (AcU  xviii.  12,  27,  xix.  21 ;  Horn.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  5  [T.  K.,  but  here  *hciai  is  the  true  reading] ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  'ITiess. 
i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the 
northcni  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  adled 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated  in 
an  ancient  l.eague,  which  was  renewed  in  ii.c.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians,  "iliis 
l^^eogue  subsequently  included  several  of  tlie  other 
Grecian  states,  aiid  became  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Uoniaiis  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  soutli  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  I.eague  in  u.c.  146. 
(KaXoG<ri  8i  ovk  'E^AiSof  oAA*  'Ax^tas  r,ytfi6ra 
oi  'Vcofuuoi,  5i<^i  4xfipfio<rayTO  "EXKriyas  8t* 
*Axtti^y  rSrf  Tov  'E\\riviKov  iepotar7iK6TCfVj 
Paus.  vii.  16,  §  10).  AVhetlier  the  Komaii  pro>ince 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Ijeague,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  Diet,  of  Gtvgr.  i. 
17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augus- 
tus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xyA.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  proNince 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76);  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  ClttuJ.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought  be- 
fore Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  cor- 
rectly called  the  "proconsul"  (oyOvwaros)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  transUted  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achaia.  [For  the  rektion  of  Achaia  to  lieUas, 
see  Gkkkck,  adjin.] 

ACHA'ICUS  QAxcuk6s\  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian (1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

A'CHAK  05?,  troiMer;  written  "^IJV  in  1 

Chr.  ii.  7 :  "Kxa^f  or  "Axcy^  Ackan  or  Achar\  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed  and  devoted 
to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his 
tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah  punished  Israel  by 
tlieir  defeat  in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Achan 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his  whole  fimiily  b} 
tlie  people,  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai  and 
Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together  with  his  prop- 
erty, were  burnt.  From  this  event  the  valley  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Achor  (i.  e.  trouble)  [Achor]. 
From  tlie  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  Achar, 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled 
us?  the  Lord  sliall  trouble  thee  this  day  "  (Josh, 
vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible  ven- 
geance executed  upon  tlie  family  of  Achan,  it  li 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  inilitary  insub- 
ordination, llie  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
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veans  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  tho  children  in 
Ihe  punishment  of  the  &ther.  K.  W.  U. 

*  The  nanw  oociira  Josh.  vii.  1,  18,  19,  20,  24, 
sdL  20.  A. 

A'OHAB  (^5^  :  'Ax«^:  Achtir),  A  varia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Achan  wliich  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  plaj  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7, 

<*  Aehar,  the  iroubltr  {"^yyV  'deer)  of  Israel." 

W.  A  W. 

ACH'BOR  n*'^2??  [mouse] :  »Axo/9<6p  [also 

*tix»^py  *KKXo^Afi\-  Achobor).  L  Father  of 
Baal-hanan,  king  of  £dom  (Gen.  zxzvi.  38,  39;  1 
Chr.  i.  4S»). 

2.  Son  of  Hichaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  12, 14;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called 
Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xzziv.  20. 

A'CHAZ  ("Axof :  Achaz),  Ahax,  king  of 
Judah  (&Iatt.  i.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

ACHIACH'ARUS  CAxutxopos,  [FA.  and 
Sin.]  Kx^txa^s,  [Ax«*oxopof,  Ax«*«<V,  etc.]), 
i.  «.  ]'>*^nS''nM  =  Postumua  ;  Achicharw). 
Chief  minister,  *<  cupbearer,  and  Iceeper  of  the  sig- 
net, and  steward,  and  ON-eneer  of  the  accounts  "  at 
the  oourt  of  Sarchedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i. 
21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anael,  and  supported 
him  in  his  blindness  till  he  left  Nineveh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  ooz^tured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  roooune  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discr^MQcies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  reaemblanoM.  W.  A.  W. 

AOHI'AS  {AddfiB).  Son  of  Phinees;  high- 
priest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but 
omitted  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  Es- 
dras. He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ahgah,  the 
son  of  Ahituh  and  grandson  of  EU.    W.  A.  W. 

A'CHIM  CAx€^  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  fiftther  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Uary.     The  Ilebnew  form  of  the  name  woidd  be 

V^^  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvi  10;  1  Chr.  judv.  17), 
which  in  the  latter  pbce  the  LXX.  render  *Ax^M» 
[Rom.  ed.],  or  *Ax«y*  [Vat, ;  Alex.  Iax«(>'i  (.>>mp. 
*Iaxc//i,  Aid.  *AxtyJ'  It  is  a  short  form  of  Je- 
hoiadun,  the  Lord  will  ettnUiah.  The  name,  per- 
h^is,  indicates  him  as  successor  to  Jehoiachin's 
throne,  and  expresses  his  parents'  fiiith  that  Crod 
would,  in  due  time,  establish  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid, aeeording  to  the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the 
Heb.  Bib.)  and  ebewhexe.  A.  C  H. 

A'CHIOR  CAx«6p,  i'  e.  I^K^HH,  *he 
brother  of  light ;  oomp.  Niun.  xxxiv.  27 :  Achior : 
tonfounded  with  *Ax(^X^o'*  '^^^'  ^^-  ^^)'  ^  S^^' 
jral  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Uolofernes, 
who  is  afterwards  repixxent^  as  becoming  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  (Jud.  v.,  vi,  xiv.).  B.  F.  W. 

A'CHISH  («?*•?« :  'AtxoSj;  [Alex,  hi  1  K. 
Krxis;  Comp.  •Ajcxfs,  in  1  K.  'Ax^sO  Achis\ 
%  Philistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Afaoch,  who  in 
the  title  to  the  34th  Psahn  is  called  Abhnelech 

IpoMibly  corrupted  from  ^^12  07*^28).      David  I 
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twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
SauL  On  the  first  occasion,  being  recognized  by 
the  servants  of  Achish  as  one  oekbrated  for  his 
victories  over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  W- 
13).  [David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  car* 
of  AduUam.  On  the  second  occasion,  David  fle^ 
to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2),  and 
remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish  [son  of  Maachoh]  to  whom 
Shimei  went  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  u.  [39,]  40),  be  the  same  person  is 
uncertain.  R.  W.  B. 

•  In  the  title  of  the  84th  Psalm,  Abhnelech 
(which  see)  may  be  the  royal  Utle,  and  Achish  in 
the  history  the  personal  name,  as  Hengstenbeig 
De  Wette,  Lengerke  remark.  Fiirst  (Ilandwb,  s. 
V.)  regards  Achish  as  Philistian  and  probably  m= 
Berpent-charmer.  The  name  occurs  also  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  3-12,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxix.  2-0.  H. 

ACHITOB  CKxtrAfi  [Vat.  -v€«-]:  AcH- 
tob).  Aiirruu,  the  high-priest  (1  Esdr.  \iii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  1),  in  the  genealogy  of  Esdras. 

W.  A.  W. 

ACHTdETHA.     [Ecbatana.] 

ANCHOR,  VALLBY  OF,  (iS^^  p^J  : 
{jpJkfKTf^  'Api^c^p,]  *E/icicax«^i  [Hos.  KoiKhs 
'Ax^p'  vallts]  Achor)  =  vniley  of  trouble^  ao- 
cording  to  the  etymology  of  the  text;  the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel,*'  was  stoned 
(Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(XV.  7;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10;  Uos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Keirs  Joahva,  p.  131).  G. 

*No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  any  longer. 
Yet  Achor  <*  was  situated  at  all  events  near  Gilgal 
and  the  West^ordan  heights"  (Knobel,  Joaua^  p. 
116).  It  is  a  valley  "  that  runs  up  from  Gilgal  to- 
ward Bethel"  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
185).  The  prophet's  alluskin  in  Hos.  ii.  15  is  not 
so  much  to  the  place  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

name.     "  And  I  vkn  give  her the  valley  of 

Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  t.  e.  through  **  trouble," 
through  afilietion  and  discipline,  God  will  prepare 
His  people  for  greater  blessuigs  than  they  wouU 
otherwise  be  fitt^  to  have  bestowed  on  them.   H. 

ACH'SA  (np^?  :  'A<rx<i;  Alex.  Ax<rtt; 
[Comp.  'OM  Achsa),  Daughter  of  Caleb,  or 
ChelulMii,  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).« 
[Caleb.]  W.  A.  W. 

ACH'SAH  (nOD?  [anUet]:  'Airx<«i  [Alex. 
Comp.  in  Josh.,  Axoa'  Axa)y  daughter  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her  fkther 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take 
Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to  the 
analogy  of  Kikjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  48, 
KiKJATuSAny A),  the  city  of  the  book,  Othniel, 
her  fiither's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. Caleb  at  his  daughter's  request  added  to 
her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  sh^ 
had  pleaded  for  as  peculiariy  suitable  to  her  inher- 
itance in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.     See 


o  *  Achsa  is  merely  an  incorrect  form  which  in  moi* 
era  ediUoDS  of  A.  Y.  has  been  substifcatad  for  Aohaah, 
the  reading  of  the  first  and  other  earty  editions.    A. 
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Staiiley'B  S.  «/  P.  p.  161).  [Guuxyrn.]  The 
ftory  is  rq)^Ated  in  Judg.  i.  11-16.  Achsah  is 
mentioned  again,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But  there  is  much  conAuion  in 
the  genealogy  of  Caleb  there  given.  [Aciisa; 
Caleb.]  A.  C.  H. 

ACH'SHAPH     (P.^-M     [fasdnatUm,    or 

magic  rites]:  'Aff^  [V»t.  Af<t^],  Katd^  [?]  and 
K§d^\  [Alex.  Ax**^,  Ax<r€Up;  Comp.  Xoffd^y 
'Ax<urd^<  Aid.  'Ax*<i^,  'A^ffdtl>:]  Ach$aph,  Ax- 
ajM)y  a  city  within  the  territory  of  Asher,  named 
between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josh.  zix.  25); 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii. 
20).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  Kesof^  ruins  bear- 
ing which  name  were  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  65) 
on  the  N.  W.  edge  of  the  IluUh.  But  more  prob- 
ably the  name  has  survived  in  Chaifa  [on  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  Mount  Carmel], 
a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have 
been  too  important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the 
history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  If  this 
suggestion  is  correct,  the  IJCX.  rendering,  Kc(£^, 
exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of  change  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modem  form.  G. 

ACH'ZIB  (2'^T?^  [faUehood]'.  KcfT/S,  [Vat. 
K€f€t/3;  Alex.  Axf«K,  «  i^"*""*  rmnu]  'AxC^/3; 
[Comp.  'AxC^/30  ^chzib),  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  m 
the  Shefelah  (Skpiikla),  named  wiUi  Keikh  and 
Blaieshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14).  llie  latter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name:  ^*  The  houses 

of  Achrib  (nn?W)  shaU  be  a  Ue  (^TpS)."  It 
is  probably  the  same  with  Chezib  and  Chozeba, 
which  see. 

2.  [In  Josh.,  'ExoC<</3;  Alex.  Af€i<^,  **AxC«t0 
(so  Aid.);  Comp.  'AxaffiS;  — in  Judg.  'Aorvoit 
[Vat.  -i«];  Alex.  A<rx€y5«;  Aid.  'AxaCefiS; 
Comp.  'Ao-xaC^/Sj  A  town  belonging  to  Ashcr 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled  (Judg.  1.  31);  afterwards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B. 
J,  i.  13,  §  4,  'Ejc8finr»F).  Joeephus  also  {Ant,  v. 
1,  §  22)  gives  the  name  as  'hpi^  .  .  ,  .  ii  koL 
'EkBItous.  Here  was  the  Casale  Iluberti  of  the 
Crusaders  (Schulz;  Kitter,  Pal.  p.  782);  and  it  is 
DOW  t&-ZU)y  on  the  seanihore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr  JlerdawU,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of  Akka  (Robinson, 
iii.  628;  and  comp.  Maundrell,  p.  427).  After  the 
return  from  Babylon,  Achzib  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Ijind. 
See  the  quotations  from  the  Gemara  in  Rdand  (p. 
544).  G. 

ACITHA  CAx«/3c£  [Vat  -x«i-] ;  Alex.  Ax«<^o; 
[Aid.  'AKUbdi]  Affista).  Hakupha  (1  Esdr.v. 
31).  W.  A.  W. 

ACITHO  ([Alex.]  'AKiOtiy,  [Comp.  Aid. 
•Ajct6<6,]  probably  an  error  for  *AxtT(&fi  [which  is 
the  reading  of  Sin.]:  Achiiob,  i,  e.  n^tO^nb^, 
find  brother)^  Jud.  viii.  1;  comp.  2  Esdr.  1.  1. 

B.  F.  W. 

ACRABATTI'NB.     [Arabattine.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (irp<{|«s 
&«-o<rT<(X»y,  Acta  Apasfolorum),  a  second  treatise 
{Bt^fpos  \6y05)  by  the  autlior  of  the  third  Gos- 
pel, traditionaJly  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
ritrongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particidar  words  and 
compound  forms.  Tlie  theories  which  assign  the 
book  to  other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several. 
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will  not  stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  Hiey 
will  be  found  enumoated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to 
the  N.  T.  vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol 
ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must 
be  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  notices  of  Uie  author  are  so  entirely  want- 
ing, not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally, 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  haw 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  ha\'e  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were, 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Epbesus, 
ch.  xix.,  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gid. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  appdlation  Kpd- 
rurroSf  was  probably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  tlie  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed only,  as  was  customary  tiien  as  now,  by  way 
of  dedication,  llie  readers  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such 
as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whde 
church.  They  are  The  fuLfiUment  of  the  promise 
of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  the  results  of  thai  outpouring^  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Gospel  among  Jem  and  Gentiles. 
Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal  and 
subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Immediately 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  un- 
der God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  Ue  is  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings. The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
ppood  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  ex- 
isting twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gen- 
tile world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual 
conqueror  of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  fkom  among  the  highly-educated 
and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in 
his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  joumeyings,  preachings, 
and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testi- 
fying in  Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in 
Rome,  —  these  are  the  sulgects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  scn'ed 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  writing  a  frdthfhl  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  now  generally  and  very  properly  treated  na 
erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  liecome  celebrated  in 
modem  times,  as  held  by  Baur;  —  that  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great  Apostles, 
to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  r^ulated  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  bin: 
at  every  opportunity  by  comparison  with  St.  Peter. 
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He  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little  an  j 
luch  purpose  is  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself;  nay,  how  natunUly  they  would  Mow 
their  present  sequence,  without  any  such  thought 
ba\-ing  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtless  many 
ends  are  answered  and  many  results  brought  out 
by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds:  as  e.  g.  the 
rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  every- 
where, and  its  gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles; 
wd  others  which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and 
made  by  ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Haur,  to 
appear  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its 
turn  as  the  chief  object  of  hia  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  en- 
tirely firom  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  Jin, 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
drcumstanoes  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also,  this  time 
was  by  fiir  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life:  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys ;  or,  taking  another 
.  and  not  less  probable  riew,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
nndei^  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign :  none  could  tdl  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  sudi  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given 
to  the  faithfid  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are, 
in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight, 
what  we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  £urly  in- 
dicated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  b  that 
one  of  aD  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
lication most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.  D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assign- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognized  in  the  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  (//.  K.  iii.  25)  among  the 
bfM\oyo6fitpai  Buai  ypcupod.  It  is  first  directiy 
quoted  in  the  epistie  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.  d.  177); 
then  repeatedly  and  expressly  by  Irenieus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rgeeted  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chanuis  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
lotions.  In  modem  Germany,  Baur  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  and 
fix  its  publication  in  the  second  century,  mainly  by 
assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that  it 
is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  riew  has 
found  no  favor,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  subtlety 
>f  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  is  very  full 
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cf  various  readings;  more  so  than  any  other  book' 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  tc 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  stat«» 
ments  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  ICpisUes, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconcil- 
ing the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or 
omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  views 
of  the  Church  m  aftertimes.  Where  the  narrative 
simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word  apparentiy 
unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was  modified  fbr 
the  sake  of  decorum,  \yhere  St.  Paul  repeats  to 
different  audiences,  or  the  writer  himself  narrates 
the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  the  one 
passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce 
verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this  book  an  un- 
usual number  of  those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Bess  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of  some  em- 
inence, Bomemann,  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
Acts  origmally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors;  and  he  has  published  aft 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  ff.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
4^9\e6yT9s^  is  added  Kari^inroM  rovs  €irTA  $aB~ 
fiois,  Kol)  the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  ab- 
surd («.  g.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  39,  where  we  read  after 
i^t\$fiu,  —  tMyrts,  ^ Hy ytyfiffofity  rh  naff  Ifuis 
Sri  i<rr\  &y9pfs  9tKcuor  Koi  i^ayay6yrts  rrap€- 
Kd\€(ray  aurovs  XcyoKTCj  *Ek  rrfs  xdAewy  raun/is 
4^4\$arf  fifyrort  irdkiy  avyoTpdupcffcny  i\iuy  4in- 
KpdCoyrts  naff  vfMv). 

The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mon- 
ographs on  the  Acts,  beside  commentaries  on  the 
whole  N.  T.  [Alfoid,  Wordsworth,  DcWettc,  Meyer, 
Lechler  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk]^  are  Baunigarten, 
Apostelffeschichte^  oder  der  Enticickelungsffang  der 
Kirche  von  Jerusalem  bis  Rom^  Halle,  1852  [2d 
ed.  1859,  Eng.  trans.  Edinb.  1854;  Zeller,  Dit 
Aposielgeschichte  nach  ihrem  /nhalt  u.  Ursprung 
kriL  tmtersuchi,  Stuttg.  1854,  first  publ.  iu  the 
Theol.  JaJirb.  1849-61 ;  and]  Ukebusch,  Die  Com- 
position und  Entstehung  der  Aposielgeschichte  von 
Neitem  untersucht^  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  work  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  devdopment  of 
the  diurch  as  related  in  the  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  >'alue  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  autiiorship.  [Zel- 
ler's  is  the  ablest  attack  on  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity.] 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  PJlnmung  u. 
Leitung  der  ChristUchen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel, 
4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1847  [Eng.  trans,  by  Ryland 
in  Bohn's  Stand.  library,  1851,  rerised  and  cor- 
rected by  E.  G.  Robinson,  N.  Y.  1865] ;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  PauL, 
2d  ed.,  I^nd.  1856.  Professed  commentaries  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847, 
[2d  ed.  1854],  and  Professor  Hackett,  Boston,  U. 
S.  1852  [enlarged  ed.  1858,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1857].  H.  A. 

♦Add  to  the  collateral  helps  Paley's  IToi-cs  Paul- 
nos;  Biscoe,  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles confirmed^  etc.,  Lond.  1742,  new  ed.  Oxf. 
1841 ;  Meyer,  J.  A.  G.,  Verswh  einer  Verthei(Ug- 
ung  (L  Gesch.  Jesu  u.  d.  Apostel  allein  aus  p-iedi. 
u.  rO/n.  Pivfanscribenienj  1805;  Megier,  Diss,  ds 
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LvoB  i^Knrurrit^  in  scribendo  AetL  Apost.  Ubro^ 
Hag.  Com.  1827;  Biittger's  Beitrage  eur  £inL  in 
dit  Paulimschen  Bi-iefe,  1837-38;  Birka'i  fforcB 
ApotloUoa ;  I^wiirg  Life  and  KpittUa  of  ^U  Pcad^ 
2  vol..  I^nd.  1851;  Dr.  Howaon  on  the  Claracter 
of  si.  Paul  (Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862);  Lange, 
Apogt,  ZtiUiUer,  1853-64;  Dr.  Schaft'g  Hiaiory 
of  the  AjHrsUdic  Church,  N.  Y.  1854,  p.  191  ff.; 
LechleTf  Das  apottoL  u.  d.  nachapostol.  ZeitaUer, 
9d  ed.,  1857 ;  Pressens^,  Histoire  de»  ttvis  premiers 
nkdes  de  PEgUse  Chretienne,  Paris,  1858,  i.  948 
ff.;  EwaM,  Otsch.  d.  apost.  Zeitalters,  Gctt.  18o8 
(Bd.  vi.  of  his  Gesch.  d,  Volkes  Israel);  an  art.  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  July,  1861,  on  the 
*^  Origin  and  Composition  of  tiie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles**:  the  Abb^  Vidal,  Saint  Paul,  sa  vie  et 
ses  aeuvres,  2  vol.,  Paris,  1863 ;  Vaughan,  C.  A., 
The  Church  of  tiie  First  Days,  3  vol.,  Lond. 
1864-66;  SmiUi,  James,  Voyage  and  Shi/fivreck 
of  St.  Paid,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1866;  and  Kloster- 
mann,  Vindidce  Lucance,  sen  de  Itineratii  m  Libra 
Actt.  asservato  Auctore,  Gotting.  1866. 

On  the  chronology,  see  particularly  Anger,  Dt 
Ttmporum  in  Aclis  AposL  Ratione,  Lips.  1833, 
and  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  apostol.  Zeitcdters, 
Gott.  1848.  H.  and  A. 

*  Some  additional  remarks  will  here  be  made 
upon  tlie  tlieory  of  the  Tijbingen  school  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Acts.  This  theory 
proceeds  upon  tlic  assumption  that  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  Judaiz- 
ers;  t.  e.,  that  they  insisted  u]x>n  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts  to  ChriRtianity,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  feUowship.  Consequently, 
according  to  Dr.  Baur,  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  respec- 
tively the  leaders  were  placed  in  a  rdation  of  hos- 
tility to  one  another.  After  the  death  of  these 
Apostles,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
book  of  Acts,  it  is  claimed,  is  tlie  product  of  one 
of  these  irenical  or  compromising  efforts.  A  Paul- 
ine Christian  in  the  earlier  port  of  the  second  cen- 
tury composes  a  half-fictitious  history,  with  the  de- 
sign to  present  Paul  in  a  favorable  light  to  tlie  Ju- 
daizers,  and  Peter  in  an  equally  favorable  light  to 
the  adherents  of  Paul.  Paul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing circumcised  Timothy,  and  as  having  in  other 
points  conformed  to  the  Judaizing  principles ;  whilst 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(in  the  narrative  of  Apostolic  convention,  for  exam- 
ple), are  made  out  to  agree  almost  with  the  tenets 
of  Paul.  One  feature  of  Dr.  Baur*s  system  was 
the  r^ection  of  tlie  genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  save  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  Gala^ 
tians.  The  following  remarks  form  the  heads 
of  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  Tiibingen 
theory. 

1.  Paul's  general  style  of  reference  to  the  other 
Apostles,  in  the  Epistles  acknowledged  to  he  genu- 
ine, is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  He  and 
they  form  one  company,  and  are  partakers  of  com- 
•non  afflictions.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  9  seq.,  1  Cor.  xv. 
5  seq.  In  the  last  passage  (ver.  9)  he  styles  him- 
«lf  *'the  least  of  tlie  Apostles."  When  both 
Epistles  were  written,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
a  contnbution  for  "the  saints'*  at  Jerusalem. 
rhe  last  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  show  the  friendship  of  Paul  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  are,  on  quite  inf.ufficient  grounds,  de- 
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nied  to  be  genuine  by  Baur.     There  is  no  renaoD* 
able  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  Paul's  account  of  his  conference  with  tlie 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1  seq.)  —  the  pa»- 
sage  on  which  Baur  chiefly  relies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  thesis — really  overthrows  it.  Th« 
"  false  brethren  **  (ver.  4)  were  not  Apostles,  but 
the  &ction  of  Judaizers.  Of  the  Apostles  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  he  says  (ver.  9)  when  they  "  per- 
ceived the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  feUincship.^* 
The  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship  is  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  arrangement  made  for 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  to  be  gatlioned  by 
Paul  from  the  Gentile  Churches  ^-er.  10).  The 
controversy  with  Peter  (ver.  11  seq.)  was  not  about 
a  principle,  but  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  did  "  not  walk  uprightly,**  or  was 
false  to  his  convictions.  The  circumcision  of  Tim- 
othy, as  recorded  in  Acts,  is  not  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  refusal  of  Paul  ((lal.  ii.  3)  to  circum- 
cise Titus,  since  Titus  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and 
Timothy  was  circumcised,  not  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  Judaizers,  but  to  conciliate  Jews.  In 
the  latter  case,  no  principle  was  sacrificed ;  see  1 
Cor.  iz.  20.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii. 
removes  the  objections  brought  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  in  Acts  xv.,  of  the  Apostolic  conven- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  Tiibingen  school  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  a  whole,  vanish. 
But  some  of  the  positive  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  book  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  author,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acti 
are  by  the  same  autlior.  This  author  declaret 
(Luke  i.  2)  that  he  derived  his  information  from 
eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries.  The  passages  in 
Acts  (xvi.  11,  XX.  6-15,  xxi.  1-18,  ixvii.  1,  xxviii. 
17)  in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  tlic  first  person 
plural  —  the  so-ealled  "  we  "  passages  —  prove  him 
to  have  beoi  a  companion  of  Paid,  llie  tlieory 
that  Acts  is  a  compilation  of  documents  being  un- 
tenable, we  are  obliged  to  suppose  either  that  the 
writer  was  a  partiripant  ui  the  e\'enta  recorded,  or 
that  he  has  introduced  a  document,  retaining  the 
pronominal  peculiarity  on  purpose  to  deceive  the 
reader.  This  last  hypothesis  is  advocated  by  Zd- 
ler.  Bleek's  theory  that  a  document  from  Timo- 
thy is  artlessly  introduced  without  any  notice  to 
the  reader,  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
langimge  and  style,  the  passages  in  question  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

2.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  book  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ascription  of  it  to  forgery  and  intentional 
deception.  See,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  An^ 
nias  and  Sapphira. 

3.  llie  rebition  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles 
proves  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  for- 
mer. Both  the  coincidences  and  diversities  make 
up  this  proof.  It  is  exhibited  in  part  in  Paley's 
fforai  Panlince.  The  Acts  is  seen  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts 
will  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  Tiibingen 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example.  Acts  i.  21,  22,  where 
another  Apostle  is  chosen  to  fll  up  the  number  of 
the  twelve^ — a  passage  which  an  autlior  such  as 
Baur  describes  would  never  have  written.  See 
also  Acta  xxi.  15  seq.,  especially  vers.  20,  21, 
where  the  lielieving  Jews  who  arc  zealous  for  ths 
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ftw  dun  decliirod  to  be  *'  many  Uwiuands  "  (jutpf 
ilSfff ).  See  abo  Paul*i  denunciation  of  the  Jevn, 
Ai^  zxniL  25  »eq. 

The  hutorical  discrepancies  which  the  critics 
find  in  Acts  are  such  as,  if  they  were  made  out  to 
exist,  prove  no  "tendency"  or  partisan  purpose 
in  the  work,  but  only  show  that  Uie  author,  like 
other  credible  historians,  is  not  finee  from  inaccura- 
cies. The  speeches  are  doubtless  given  or  repro- 
duced in  the  langua^  of  Luke  himself.  Their  his- 
torical credibility  is  shown  by  Tholuck  {ThtoL 
Stuc&en  u.  Kridken,  1839,  II.). 

In  the  defence  of  the  Tubingen  hypothesis,  nee 
Baur,  D'U  ChrUtenthum  u.  (He  diristliche  Kirche 
tier  drei  enten  JahrkunderUn^  2e  Ausg.,  18t>0; 
also,  his  PimLui ;  and  Zeller,  Die,  Apoitdy(tschichU. 
In  the  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  see  £duard 
Lekebusch,  Din  Compodtion  u.  Kntsteltung  der 
ApoatdgeschlckU,  1854;  Professor  HackeU,  Conu 
m&Unry  on  the  AcU^  revised  ed.  1858  (both  in  the 
introduction  and  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passages 
pertaining  to  the  controversy);  Meyer,  Ajtogttlf/e- 
ichichU ;  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Gfditkintj  Camb. 
1865,  Diss.  iU.  St.  Patd  and  the  Three,  pp.  276- 
346;  and  Fisher's  Estayt  on  the  SupemcUural 
Origin  of  Chri*Uanitj/,  New  York,  1865. 

G.  P.  F. 

ACU'A  CAicaiJa;  [Aid.  'Axwd;]  Accub). 
Akkub  (1  £sdr.  v.  30);  oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'GTJB  CAxovf ;  Alex.  Ajrov/a;  [Ald.*Aieotf/9:] 
Aeatsu).  Bakbuk  (1  Eadr,  v.  31;  comp.  Ear.  ii. 
15).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'ADAH  {ni^75   IfestivcU]:  'Apov^iW 

[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  *ABaSd:]  Adadct),  one  of  the 
dtles  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named  with 
Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onoiatuticon  of  Eusebius,  nor 
has  any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

AT) AH  (1^7 y,    ornament,     beauty:    'ABrf: 

Ada).  1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  by  whom  were  bom  to 
him  Jabol  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19,  [20,  23]). 

2.  A  Ilittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
fint-bom  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2,  [4,]  10  ff.  15  ffl).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  she  U 
called  fiASHKMATH.  F.  W.  G. 

ABA^AH  [3  syl.]  {'H^'lV  [vhoni  Jehovah 

adonu]:  *E8ud;  [Vat.  Ei€tya\]  Alex.  IcSi5a : 
Hadaia).  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  King 
Jodah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1 ). 

2.  CA5at;  [Vat.  ACeto;]  Alex.  Aiaiai  Adaia.) 
A  Levite,  of  the  Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor 
of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41).  In  ver.  21  he  is  called 
Iddo. 

3.  ('A8dfo;  [Vat.  A$ta;]  Alex.  AXiuo:  Adala.) 
X  Bei\iammite,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21), 
#ho  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  2aSuu,  ASoia:  AdaXtis,  Adaia.)  A 
priest,  sou  of  Jeioham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12), 
who  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from  Baby- 
lon. 

5.  CASatu:  AdaSa.)  One  of  the  descendants 
*f  Bani,  who  had  married  a  fordgn  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babyfen  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
JEDEU8  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 
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6.  ('ASoite;  Alex.  AScuar;  FA.  A8«(a^:  AdtOaa,) 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  abo 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (ICzr.  x.  39.) 

7.  (Alex.  Axvua;  [Vat.]  FA.  AoAca:  Adata.) 
A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharea  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  (^ri^lV :  'A9ia;  [Vat  'Af««a,  2.  m.  A8- 
eia ;]  Alex.  A8am :  Adatas. )  Ancestor  of  ^laaseiah, 
one  of  the  captuns  who  supported  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1).  \V.  A.  W. 

ADAXIA  (WjViy:  Bopti;  [Vat.  M.  Baf»- 
o-a;  Alex.  FA.  BaptK;  Comp.  *A8aAi^:]  Adalia), 
a  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

*  He  was  massacred  by  the  Jews,  together  with 
nine  other  sons  of  Haman,  in-  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Shushan,  on  Hainan's  down£dl  and 
the  elevation  of  Mordecai  to  his  place  as  chief  min- 
ister of  state  (Esth.  ix.  &-10).  llie  name  is  Per- 
sian, though  the  &ther  was  probably  an  Amalek- 
ite.  H. 

AIXAM  (CT^?:  'ABdfjLi  Adam),  the  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man.  The 
term  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  formed,  which   is  called  Adamah 

(npiW,  Gen.  ii.  7 ).    The  klea  of  redneu  of  color 

seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word.     (Cf.  Dl^ 

Lam.  iv.  7;  DIK,  red,  DIN  £dom,  Gen.  xxv. 

30;  D'lH  a  rvby:  Arab.  A4>f,     colore   futco 

prcKHtns  fvit,  rubrum  Unxit,  Ac.)  The  generic 
term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the  Hebrew  kui- 
guage  to  represent  accurately  the  primary  ideas 
connected  with  the  formation  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by  God  was 
given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mortal  nature;  whereas  the  name  by 
which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself  was  /«A 

(^r^S,  o  man  of  gubUance  or  toorth.  Gen.  ii.  23). 
The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  ol^ect  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that  aQ 
things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  "  roof 
and  crown  *'  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  worki.  In 
the  first  nine  cliapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  (}en.  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  iix>m  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence 
meat  of  the  two  hU,ter  narratives,  which  is  ren- 
dered there  and  elsewhere  (/enerations,  may  also  be 
rendered  history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  theso 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  ui  account  of  paradise,  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of 
Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his 
descendants,  principally  in  relation  to  that  patri- 
arch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few 
materials  from  which  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  beoi 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this 
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b  oommonlj  interpreted  to  mean  aome  super-ex- 
cellent and  divine  condition  wLich  was  lost  at  the 
Fall :  apparently,  however,  without  sufficient  reason, 
as  the  continuance  of  this  condition  u  implied  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix. 
6),  and  is  asserted  as  a  &ct  by  St  James  (iii.  9), 
and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably 
points  to  the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after 
which  man's  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ;  rear- 
son,  understanding,  imagination,  volition,  &c.  being 
attributes  of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals 
of  the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
whidi  resembled  God's  nature.  Man,  in  short,  was 
a  spirit  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  inter- 
course and  communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his 
will  moved  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  sub- 
mission to  God,  he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence 
and  fell,  introducing  confusion  and  disorder  into  the 
economy  of  his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may 
learn  lh>m  what  St.  Paul  8a}-s  of  "  the  new  man 
being  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  "  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to 
such  a  condition  being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined 
to  the  fiither  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was 
applicable  to  tcoman  as  well  as  man^  so  that  we  find 
it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
*  history  *  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
'  Adam,^  in  the  likeness  of  (lod  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  thtir  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  '*  eastward  in  Eden," 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It 
is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  sit- 
uation of  Eden  with  that  of  any  district  familiar 
to  modem  geography.  There  seems  good  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  actual  locality. 
It  was  proliably  near  the  source  of  a  river  which 
subsequently  divided  into  four  streams,  llieae 
are  mentioned  by  name:  Pison  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken  for  the 
Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here,  and  at 
Dan.  X.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originaUy  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  i)crmitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  the  "tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was  it  is  also  impossible  to  say. 
Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  differ- 
erence  between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of 
which  man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted. 
The  prohibition  to  taste  tlie  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
enforced  by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also 
another  tree  which  was  called  "the  tree  of  life." 
Some  supjxisc  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  med- 
icine, and  that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  were  preserved  from 
death.  (Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  YAea  the  betusts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
and  whatsoe^-er  he  called  every  living  creatiuw 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the  power  of 
fitly  designating  objects  of  sense  was  possessed  by 
the  first  man,  a  faculty  which  is  generally  considered 
as  indicating  mature  and  extensive  intellectual  re- 
sources. Upon  the  fiiilure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  thus  brought  to  him 
to  be  nainefl,  tlie  Ixrd  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
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ikll  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ubs  from  Um, 
which  He  fiishioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  ha 
to  the  man.  Prof.  S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative 
of  the  creation  of  Eve  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Adam  in  his  deep  sleep  (Lee's  Jo6,  ItUrod,  p.  16). 
This  is  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  similar  pas- 
sages, as  Ads  X.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to 
the  Fall,  lliere  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition 
superhuman  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
humanity,  llie  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the 
powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being 
"the  figure,  rinros,  of  Him  that  was  to  come," 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Kom.  v.  14).  His 
human  excellence,  therefore,  camiot  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was 
Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man.  By  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman  who  was  given 
to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of 
the  one  command  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  She  took  of  the  (hiit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results  which 
followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first  fhiits  of 
sin;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked."  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fidlen ;  it  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.'^  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  tlie  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest  male- 
diction of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift  of 
indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in  Prov. 
iii.  18,  tliat  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  tliat  lay  hold  upon  her,  aiid  in  Kev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians 
now  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Atiam  before  the 
Fall,  and  their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 


a  *  For  an  analysis  of  this  flnt  sin  of  the  race,  the 
nature  of  the  temptaUon,  and  its  efTects  on  the  mind 
of  Adam,  the  reader  will  find  Auberien'S  remarlu  in- 
strurtiTe  {Die  g'Ottlidu  Offenbaruns:^  i.  154  ff.,  trans- 
lated in  tho  BiU.  Sacra,  xxii.  430  ff.)-  H. 

b  *  The  better  view  of  interpreters  is  that  Adam 
meant  to  cant  tho  blame  of  his  sin  not  so  much  on 
£ro  as  on  his  Maker  for  having  given  to  him  a  woman 
whose  example  had  led  hhn  into  transgression.  And 
in  that  dispoctition  certainly  he  manifested  only  a  trait 
of  human  character  that  has  ever  distinguished  his 
descendants,  namely,  a  pronencm  to  find  the  cause  of 
sin  not  in  their  own  hearts,  but  In  God's  relaUons  to 
them  as  having  ordained  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  act,  and  given  to  them  the  moral  nature  which 
they  posscrn.  In  that  remonstrance  of  the  Apostle 
James  (I.  13-15)  against  this  self-exculpatory  spirit, 
"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  b  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
Ood,"  &o.,  we  simply  hear  sgain  the  echo  of  Adam*s 
defense  in  the  garden,  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gsveiit 
to  be  with  me  "  (Uen.  iu.  12).  II. 
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lin^  exception  of  the  conadousues  of  rin  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  general! j  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  suppcees  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  spruug  from  one  pair.  It  ia 
maintained  that  the  O.  T.  assumes  it  m  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  namely,  Eve,  or  Chavvidi,  t.  e.  n  liv- 
ing woman,  **  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
hiring; "  and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon 
at  Athens  when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made 
of  OM  blood  ail  nations  of  men;  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ronuuis,  and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  he  opposes  Christ  as  tlie  representative  of  re- 
deemed humanity,  to  Adam  as  the  representative 
of  natural,  Men,  and  sinful  humanity.  Hut  the 
full  consideration  of  this  important  subject  will 
come  more  appropriately  under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
ibe  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refiers  in  the  Paradiso, 
xxvi.  139-142;  — 

"  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  piii  dajl'  onda, 
Fu*  io,  con  vita  pan  e  disonosta, 
Dallsfc  prim'  on.  a  qnella  ch'  h  soconda, 
Com«  il  Sol  muta  quadn,  all'  on  aesta." 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have 
been  inore  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 
teem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
"In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die:"  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Caui, 
Abel  and  Seth.  It  is  implied,  however,  that  he 
had  others.  S.  L. 

AIXAM  (D"7W=eartA;«  [Comp.  Aid.  'AJ- 

1^:]  Adorn),  a  city  on  the  Jordan  '<  beside  (l!^D) 
*Zarthan,'  '*  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  ill.  16). 
It  is  not  ebewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  it  in  Josephus.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.) 
[both  in  the  Rom.  ed.  and  the  Alex.  MS.]  has  c«s 
ftipovs  Kaptadiaplfi  [Vat.  Ka0teuptip]f  a  curious 
variation,  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  (Stanley, 
S.  <f.  P.  App.  §  80,  note)  that  a  trace  of  Adam 
appears  in  apifi,  D  being  dianged  to  R  according 
to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 
Note.  —  The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Keri,  which, 

for  DltJS  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 

brew  text  or  Chetib,  has  07^^?  =  "  ^™  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Kdl,  p.  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text 
is  '^  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  fiir  off,  by  Adam, 
the  city  that  is  beside  Zarthan  "  (Stanley,  iS.  ^  P. 
p.  304,  note).  G. 

AIXAMAH  (npiy  learth]:  'ApfJuUe; 
[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'ABofili]  Edema),  one  of  the 
u fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Chin- 
nereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  mtuated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  (jali- 
lee,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT  O'^Ot!',  shAmir:  k^aiiAvrivos' 
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«  Caa  the  place  have  derived  its  name  ftom  the 
«fct»  ground"  (rrpiWn)  which  was  in  this  very 

neighborhood  —  "  between    Snccoth    and    Zarthan  ** 

fl  K  ▼«  «)? 


adamns  ^).  The  word  Sfidinir  occurs  aa  a  common 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  eight  of  tl>ess 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  "briers"*'  by  the 
A.  v.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvii. 
1;  £z.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representative 
of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is  used 
in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically.  In 
Jer.  xvii.  1,  SkAm%r=  "diamond"  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  "  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  cf  a  diamond," 
i.  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  engraved  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  l&x.  iii.  9,  iS/ia7nlr="  adamant" 
"  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  is 
intended  to  signify  Uiat  firmness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the  re- 
bellious house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adanumt-stone  "  —  "  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  — and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afibrd  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  nuneral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  dl,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  xvii.  1-5  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however  has  the  pas- 
sage, and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus,  "with  a  nail  of  ada- 
mant." f*  "  Adamant "  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Eccltts.  xvi.  16. 

Our  English  "Adamant"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,«  and  signifies  "  the  miconquerable,"  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  firey  The 
Greek  writers  o  generally  apply  the  word  to  som» 
very  hard  metal,  perhaps  steely  though  they  do  also 
use  it  for  a  minend.  Pliny,  in  the  diapter  referred 
to  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of  AdtuiMs, 
Dana  {Sygt.  Mineral  art  Diamond)  says  tiiat  the 
word  "  Adamas  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sev- 
eral minerals  differing  much  in  their  physical 
properties.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz,  specular 
iron  ore,  emery,  and  other  substances  of  rather 
high  d^rees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified."  Nor  does  the  English  language  attach 
any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ;  sometimes 
indeed  we  understand  the  diamond  f^  by  it,  but  it  ii 
often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  im- 


0  >    ^      04^ 


0    ^  «* 

mas.    The  Chaldee  S^l^ptT. 

c  The  word  is  then  frequentiy  associated  with 
n^lT,  « thorns." 

d  iv  orox*  aJ^tunivtf,  LXX.  Alex.;  "in  ungu« 
adamantlno,"  Yulg. 

«  a,  do^ow. 

/  It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond, 
which  is  only  pure  carbon  crystallized,  is  "  Invincible  " 
by  fire.  It  will  bum,  and  at  a  temperature  of  14" 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing  oa» 
bonic  acid  gas. 

0  Comp.  also  Senac.  HeretU.  Fur.  807 :  "  Adamants 
texto  vinclre." 

f>  Our  Kii<;IUih  diamond  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
adainans.    Comp.  the  French  diaman:: 
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penetrable  hardneas.  Chaucer,  Baooiif  Shaket- 
peare,  use  it  in  some  inatances  for  the  todesUme." 
In  modem  mineralogy  the  simple  tenn  Adatnant 
has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adamantine  Spar 
is  a  mineral  well  Icnown,  and  is  closely  allied  to  that 
which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
Shdmir  or  Adcunani  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.  Moreover  the  Hebrew  root  ^  {Shdmar^  ^*  to 
cut,"  "  to  pierce  " ),  ftt)m  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
original  word  with  a  brUr  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,^  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  expression  in  £z.  iii.  9,  of 
M  adamant  harder  than  Jiint,^'  ^  that  by  Shamir  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Corundum^  a  mineral 
uiferior  only  to  the  dianwnd  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  thaw  are  two  principal  groups;  one  is  crys- 
talline, the  other  granular  ;  to  the  crystalline  va- 
rieties belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Shdmir  may  with  most 
probability  be  assigned.  This  is  the  modem  Kmery^ 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  &c., 
and  ^  occurs  in  boulden  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  Iron;  the  color  is  smoke-gray  or 
bluish-gray;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  Idnds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint;  but  many  sub- 
stances now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  conuidum."  <  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery 
is  Smifris  or  Smirisyf  and  the  Hebrew  lexioo- 


a  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rom^  1182;  Shakon- 
peare,  Mid.  Nighi  Dr.  Act  U.  ic.  2«  and  DroU.  and 
Ores*.  Act  iii.  ac.  2;  Bacon's  Essay  on  Ihivel. 

6  PUrst's  Concordanti4Zy  "^OCT,  incidere^  impingere. 
Bat  G«Benius,   Tku.  sub  voc.  HDl^,  »•  9*  1!2D, 


^CCI!7,  horruU^  rigvil.    Whence  Arab. 


,  SamuTj 


(<an  ^grptlan  thorn  "  (see  Forsk&l,  Ft.  JBg.  At.  cxxlil. 

G    9     ^ 
176),  and  \^Lm,  adamas.     Bee  Trey  tag,  L^x.  Arab. 

s.  T. 

e  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing  diamonds 
was  first  discovered  In  1466  by  Loois  Bergnen.  a  cit- 
iaen  of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  known  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  Skiniir  cannot  mean  diamond^  for  if  it  did 
the  word  would  be  mentioned  with  predous  stones; 
but  this  Is  not  the  case. 

d  nSp  pT.7.  That  nV,  though  it  may  some- 
times  be  applied  to  *'  rock  "  generally,  yet  aometimes 
a=^mi,  or  some  other  variety  of  (piariZy  seems  clear 
from  Kx.  iv.  25 :  —  "  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone  " 

(n  ' ),  n>.  That  flint  knives  were  in  common  use 
amongst  Bastem  nations  is  well  known.  Compare 
that  very  interesting  verse  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xxiv. 

n. 

«  Ansted's  Mineralogy^  %  8M. 
•^o'fivpif,   or  o'p.Cpiff   (TfiCpLK   est  ofifuv   etdof 
(Hasychius) ;  op  <pif  KiBot  iari  (Dioscor.  v.  166).    Both 


ABBEEL 

graphers  derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Shdmir 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  twc 
words  are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are 
to  undentand  the  emerystone^a  or  the  uncrystal- 
line  variety  of  tlie  Corundum. 

The  word  Shamik  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name — once  as  the  name  of  a 
man  A  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  briers 
and  thorns  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.* 

W.  H. 

AiyAMI  (^^7^  [«*  humaniia,"  human,  or 
Adamite:]  'A(>fi<;  [Alex.  Aid.  'Apfud]  Comp.'AS- 
ffjifd:]  Adamt),  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
named  after  Allon  bezaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
By  some  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  next 
name,  han-Nekeb,  but  see  Reland,  p.  545.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

ADAR  (accurately  Adder,  "^W  [height]: 
2dpalia;  [Alex.  Aid.  Comp.  *A83ap<i:]  Addar),  a 
place  on  tiie  south  boundary  of  Palestine  and  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  parallel  list  is 
called  Hazar-addar. 

AOJAR.     [Months.] 

AD'ASA  (*A«a<r<£,  I-XX.;  tA  'ABatrd,  Jot-: 
Adarsa,  Adtuer)^  a  place  in  Judsea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  ha\ing  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1 
Mace.  >ii.  40, 45).  In  the  Onomastioon  it  is  men- 
tioned as  near  Guphna  [the  Roman  Gophna  and 
present  Jufna^  2^  miles  north-west  of  Bethel.  See 
Ophni.] 

AD'BEEL  (bwaiS :  No35e^X;  [in  1  Chr., 
Vat.  No/BJatijA;  Comp.'A/SM^ ?  Aid.  AufiBtiik:] 
Adbetl;  'Ai93^)fAor,  Joseph.;  *« perhaps  ^miracU 

of  God^''  from        jl,  tmracfc,"  Gesen.  s.  v.)  a 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  this  name  with  that  of 
any  people  or  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, or  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  has  yet  beoi 
discovered.  The  hitter  have  lost  most  of  the  names 
of  Ishmaers  descendants  between  that  patriarch 
and  'Adndn  (who  is  said  to  be  of  the  21st  generar 
tion  before  Mohammed),  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places  named  after 
them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian  historians  or 
rehtters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 


statements  are  correct ;  the  one  refers  to  the  powder^ 
the  other  to  the  stone.  The  German  Smirgel^  or 
Schmirgel,  is  evidently  alUed  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  comparing  osmtra,  a  stone  which  eats 
away  Iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a  oommon 
origin. 

g  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Herodotus 
(vii.  60}  says  the  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
used  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  meana  of  which  they  engraved  seals. 

A  In  the  Keri.    The  Chethib  has  *^.-*l^f^\  Sh&mtr 
i  It  will  be  enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  Rabbini- 
cal &ble  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  vwrm 
Skam'tr.     See  Bochart's  ITierozoieon,  vol.  iii.  p.  84!^ 
ed.  Bosenmiiller,  and  Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Taimud.  col.  2465. 
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ADDAN 

Jbead  nunes  are  to  be  recovered  from  the  works  of 
native  authors.  But  some  they  have  taken,  and 
apparently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible;  and  among 
these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir^  ez-Zemdn) 

Ju\l.  E.  S.  P. 

AD-DAN  (l^S  \tlrongy.  'HJ^y,  LXX.? 
'kaXAp  [Vat.  AAXap,  Alex.  AAop],  Apocr.  1  Esdr. : 
AiJoH^  V'ulj^.),  one  or  the  places  from  which  some  of 
the  captlnty  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judfea 
who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  Israelites 
(Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Nehemiah  (vii. 
61)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon  and  Aalaiu 

G. 

*  Perhaps  the  name  Aalar  in  1  Esdr.  v.  36  cor- 
responds to  Immek  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It 
appears  in  Esdras  as  the  name  of  a  man.     See 

C'llAKAATHAItAR.  A. 

ADT>AR  (^W :  'AJ/p;  [Vat.  AX«;  Alex. 
ApsJ;  Comp.  'A8<£p;]  Addar\  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
▼iii.  3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxri.  40. 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17  (mar- 
gin, arrow-tnike)'^  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (mai^in,  (up)\  xci. 
13  (margin,  a»p)\  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (maigin,  cocka- 
trice); and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  the  margin 
has  adder^  where  the  text  has  cockatf-ice.  Our 
English  word  adder  is  used  for  any  poisonous  snake, 
and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  A.  V.a  TTiey  use  in  a  sunilar  way  the 
lynonymoiis  term  a^. 

L  Acshub  (y\'TZi^  :  hnrls'-  aqns)  is  found 
only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3 :  "  'Fhey  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  sopent,  adder's  poison  is  under  their 
Kpb."  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The 
poison  of  venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative  sense  to  express 
the  evjl  tempers  of  ungodly  men  —  that  malignity 
wUch,  as  Bishop  Home  says,  is  *'  the  venom  and 
poison  of  the  intellectual  world"  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  33;  Job  xx.  14,  16). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  vrith  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word ;  the  ancient  versions  do  not 
help  OS  at  all,  although  ueariy  all  agree  in  some 
kind  of  sopent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  ^nder  by  Acshub^ 
interpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat 
limilar  fonn.^  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species.  Gese- 
nius  dmves  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,^  the  com- 
bined meaning  of  which  is  "  rolled  in  a  spire  and 
lying  in  ambush ;  "  a  description  which  would  ap- 
ply to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which 
the  Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability 
limited  to  aome  five  or  six  species  [Serpent],  and 
as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
Pdhen  and  Shephtph&n  vrith  two  well  known  spe- 
cies, viz.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Homed  Viper, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ac$hub  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 
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At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews  were  miao- 
quainted  with  this  kind,  which  is  common  in 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  iLchis  arenleola, 
therefore,  for  such  is  this  adder's  scientific  name, 
may  be  identical  in  name  and  reality  with  the  ani- 
mal signified  by  the  Hebrew  Ac$hub, 


o  Adder,  in  systematic  aoology,  Is  generally  applied 
V>  those  genera  whteh  form  the  flunily  Viperida  ;  —  Asp, 
to  the  Ygtera  Aspis  of  th«  Alps. 

>tt?^5|5,  AcOIAMk. 


Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  suggetts  that  the  Ac- 
shub may  be  the  puff  or  spooch-adder  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Western  Africa;  but  it  has  never  leeu  shown  that 
the  Cape  species  ( Clotho  arietans)  or  the  W.  Afri- 
can species  ( Clotho  lateristnga),  the  only  two  hith- 
erto kuovm,  are  either  of  them  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict so  far  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  Pethen  (]nQ).     [Asp.] 

3.  Ts^pha,  or  TsiphM  (379??,  ^an^^S?: 
txyova  iurMwv,  KtpdffTyis'  reffulus)  occurs  five 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  32  it 
is  translated  adder,  and  in  the  three  passages  of 
Isaiah  quoted  above,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is 
rendered  cockatrice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss  "  does  not  help 
us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jeremiah 
we  leara  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  from 
the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8,  it  appears  that  the  TV 
ph&ni  was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the 
Peihen.  Bochart,  in  his  ffierozoiam  (iii.  182,  ed. 
RosenmiiUer),  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Tn- 
pfifini  in  the  Basilisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome 
in  Vulg.  reads  Reffidus),  which  was  then  supposed 
to  destroy  life,  bum  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (comp.  Plin. 
//.  N.  viii.  c.  33) ;  but  this  is  explaining  an  "  igno- 
tum  per  ignotius.*' 

Tlie  whole  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  invoked  in 
fiible,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such  terri- 
ble power.  It  is  curious  to  obsene,  however,  that 
Forsk&l  (Descr.  Arumil.  p.  15)  speaks  of  a  kind  of 
serpent  {Coluber  Holltik  is  the  name  he  gives  it) 
which  he  says  produces  irritation  on  the  spot 
touched  by  its  breath ;  he  is  quoting,  no  doubt,  the 


c  TJus.  sub  voc. :  —  tZ?5^»  I'^orsum  seJUxit,  and 

DpV,  insidiatus  est.  Alii  Arab,  kathaba  (impetiun 
flioere),  vel  vtism  gashnb  (venenum)  conftrunt. 
(Furst.) 
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opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  Bcui- 
luhm  fiihle?  This  creature  was  so  called  from  a 
mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar 
markings  on  the  head  —  the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of  India,  for  example  —  so  that  iden- 
tification is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use 
of  Uie  worf  Basilisk  (Ps.  xc.  13;  xci.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
6ubject.<i 

It  is  possible  that  the  Tsiphdni  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algerine  adder  ( Cloiho  muuritamca) 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conject- 
ure. Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  Histoi-y  of  Uie 
Bibk^  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Rfijak  zephen  of  ForskSl,  which,  however,  is  a 
fish  ( Trigon  zephen^  Cut.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


Algerine  Adder.    (British  Museum.) 

4.  Skephipkdn  {)b^^W  :  iyKoBiituvos'  ceras- 
tes) occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used 
to  characterize  the  tribe  of  i'an:  <^  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  a(](!er  in  the  patli,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  Various  are  the  reulings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samaritan  interprets 
Skephiphon  by  "lying  in  wait;"  the  Targums  of 
.Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
SjTiac,  "a  basilisk."^  The  Arabic  interpreters 
Erpenius  [i.  e.  the  anonymous  version  edited  by 


a  The  Basilisk  of  natuxalists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
looking  yet  harmless  lizard  of  the  Ikmily  Iguanida^ 
order  Saitria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  oare 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  mythical  serpent 
with  the  veritable  Saurian. 

6  ^Dn^n  {Hiirman)y  penueiosus^  firam  D'Hn,  "  to 

lestroy."  « Ita  R.  Salom.  Chaldasum  ezpUcat,  Onke- 
los  autem  reddit,  Sieut  serpens  Hitrman^  quod  est  no- 
men  serpentis  eujusdantf  cujus  morsus  est  insantUnlis ; 

is  autem  est  basUiseus  ^21279^.  (Orit.  fibm,  i. 
1114.) 


'  ibo 


}^pt-        [This  Is  not  the  rendering  of 


G     90  ^ 
the  verrions  referred  to,  whteh  have  ..«« yft^O.  A.] 

dYrom  ^&tZ7,  pimgerSy  mordere,  according  to 
rUntand  A.  Schultens ;  but  Qesenlns  denies  this 
meaning,  and  compares  the  Syr.  »^  is,  "  to  glide," 
"to  creep." 


ADDEB 

Erpeniusl  and  Saadias  have  "  the  homed  snake  ;^*  < 
and  so  the  Vulg.  Cerastes,  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  sitting 
in  ambush."  The  original  word  comes  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "to  prick,"  "pierce,"  or 
"  bite."  d 

llie  habit  of  the  Shephiph^j  alluded  to  in  Ja- 
cob's prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the  sand 
and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,<^  suits  the  character 
of  a  weU-known  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  cel- 
ebrated homed  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  ( Ceras- 
tes Hassdquistii)^  which  is  found  abundanUy  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  llie 
Hebrew  word  Shepkiphon  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Arabic  Siffon,  If  the  translation  of  this  Ara- 
bic word  by  Golius  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cerastes  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
will  appear  good  reason  for  identifying  the  Shepki- 
phdn  of  Genesis  with  the  Cerastes  of  naturalists. 
"  SiffoTij  serpentis  genus  leve,  pimctis  maculisqoe 
distinctum  "  —  "a  small  kind  of  serpent  mariced 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
"  The  Cerastes  ( Cerastes  Hasselquistii\  brownish 
white  with  pale  brown  irregular  unequal  spots" 
{Cat.  of  Snakes  in  BriL  M.  pt.  i.  29).  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals 
I  eing  s/x)tttd  affords  sufficient  ground,  when  taken 
:done,  for  asserting  that  they  are  identical,  for  many 
serpents  ha^•e  this  character  in  common ;  but,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  adduced 
above,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  tiiis  spotted  char- 
acter belongs  only  to  a  very  few  kinds  common  in 
the  localities  in  question,  it  does  at  least  form  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the 
Shephiphm  with  the  Cerastes.  The  name  of  Ce- 
rastes is  derived  from  a  curious  hornlike  process 
above  each  eye  in  the  male,/  which  gives  it  a  for- 
midable appearance.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Abyssinia^  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed 
account  of  these  animals.  He  observes  thai  he 
found  them  in  greatest  numbers  in  those  parts 
which  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa,  and  that  in 
the  stomach  of  a  Cerastes  he  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  these  snakes  in  a 
gla&s  vessel  for  two  years  without  any  food.  An- 
other circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  throws 
some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.     w£lian,(^  Isidorus, 


e  ^)F  j*  iftAfioi0tP 

*H  tceu  Afuirpoxi^ai  Kari.  vrCfiov  ^ti^vie^  avct. 

Nicander,  Theritu.  268. 

/The  female,  however,  is  supposed  scHnetimes  to 
possess  these  horns.  Hasselquist  {Itiner.  pp.  241, 
866)  has  thus  described  them  :  —  "  Tentacula  duo, 
utrinque  unum  ad  latent  verticis,  in  margine  superiori 
orbitsB  oculi,  erecta,  parte  avorea  panun  arcuata, 
oademque  parte  parum  cauahculata,  sub-dura,  mem 
brana  tenaci  veetita,  basi  squamls  minimis,  una  sexle 
erectis,  cincta,  brevU,  orbitae  oculorum  dimidia  longl- 
tudine>> 

With  this  description  that  of  Oeotfroy  St.  Hilaire 
may  be  compared :  —  "An  dessus  des  yeux  nait  de 
chaque  cot^  nne  petite  Eminence,  ou  oomme  on  a  cou- 
tume  de  la  dire  une  petite  cqpie,  longue  de  deux  ou 
troi/lignes,  pr^sentant  dans  le  sens  de  aa  longueur  des 
Billons  et  dirig^  en  haut  et  un  pen  m  arri^,  d*oii  le 
nom  de  Cerate.  La  nature  des  comes  du  C^raste  est 
tr^  pen  connue,  et  leurs  usages,  si  toutefois  elles 
peuvent  Stre  de  quelque  utility  pour  Tanimal,  sont 
entlirement  ignores." 

0  Ao^hv  M  olfAOv  wfi&etvw  jAlian,  De  Anvm.  xf 
18) 
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Ailiitf,  haw  bU  recorded  ot  (he  Ccrsflira  thai, 
vtiBCCH  oIIkt  KrpeiLU  ereep  alony:  ut  u  itnigbt 
db«etioii}  thUt  erne  m^d  the  thettun*i'hmir^  (no 
doubt  Ihrr  same  auiiiiiil  UFuJer  iii90t2ier  name)  moire 
iidcwajfH  itMiijKliiig  -IB  tt  wvm  on  either  aide  (and 
(ump.  Ikh-ii«i±).fr  Let  tins  be  eompared  with  wluit 
Bruce  my«t  "'llic  L'emstes  mo^es  ^rith  jgreai  rv- 
pidlty  JUid  hi  nil  duwtifjria,  forwarcU,  iKickwimis, 
^kicfi^ :  wUfn  be  inchnrai  to  snqtrlsfi  Miy  one  wlio 
ti  (fflO  fer  from  hun*  b*:  iT<!^its  ^'ifh  hU  f*iie  hurtyis 
tht  pern^nj"  Ac.^  Ac-  The  wortfct  uf  Ibn  Sina.  ')r 
Avieenna,  iu«  tci  the  lame  effkt  k  Ls  ri^hi,  h-^r- 
eiWftoitAte  th&i  nothing  lUiLL'tiL.'d  hns  be^it  ">- 
■erred  bi  the  mode  of  ptuj^ressioii  of  the  Uen-^iS 
DOW  in  the  grmleni  of  the  Zo<  .lojiEical  Snyletv;  I'^it 
of  conrae  nepratiAe  evidence  in  tlie  instance  oi'  a 
tpecinieii  nnt  in  %  sUte  o(  nftlnre  fk)C»  not  iuv  J- 
idate  the  statement  of  so  acntnite  an  obaerver  ;ls 
Brucse- 
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The  llamiKl  i  omtfEviL     (Wrvm  SpWdmon  m  Biirlfli 
Museum.) 

The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous;  Bruce 
eompelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the 
thigh  as  quickly  as  pussiblef  and  tliey  all  died 
Dearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  It  averages  12 
to  15  inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found 
larger.  It  belongs  to  the  &mily  ly>eiid(k,  order 
O^idiafi     [SEiu»K3rr.] 

From  the  root  Shaphaph  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  SiiuriiAMf  whence  the  fiunily 
of  the  SiiUPHAMrrKS,  Shephuphan,  and  Shup- 
PIM.  W.  H. 

ADDI  CA58f  [Tisch.  Treg.  'A55«ri).  L  Son 
of  Cosam,  and  &ther  of  Melchi,  in  our  Tiord's 
genealogy  (I^ke  iii.  28);  the  third  above  Salathiel. 
The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  are 
doubtfbl,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.,  but  it 

probably  repreaents  the  Hebrew  ^1??  **»  ornament^ 
and  is  a  short  form  of  Adid,  or  Adaiah.  The  lat- 
ter name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (26  in  Heb.  Bib.)  ia  ren- 
dered in  the  [Roman  edition  of  the]  Septuagint 
'A5ai,  which  is  very  dose  to  Addi.       A.  .C.  H. 

2.  (*A88(;  [Vat  A88eiy:]  Addin.)  This  name 
occurs  in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Eadr.  ix.  31),  ap- 
parently for  Adna  (Ezra  x.  30).         W.  A.  W. 

AIXDO  ('A88«6;  [Vat.  EMfU':]  Addin), 
Iddo,  the  grandfeither  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1 
Ewir.  vi.  1).  W.  A.  W. 


CNIcaoder,  Tfi^iae.  204). 
»  Boehart  {Hierox.  ill.  209,  Roseam.)  mys  that  the 

BaDtlns  derive    ^b^^SlI?    from    ^dtD,    dandieany 

wherefore  ^12U7  Is  ekaidus. 

c  Tee  celebrated  John  Ellis  neems  to  have  been  the 
first  Englishman  who  gave  an  oocumte  description  of 
ho  Ceniates  (aee  PkilosopK.  Transact.  1766). 


ADDON.     [Addan.] 

*  This  varied  orthography,  says  Fiirst  {fJandwb. 
p.  17)  is  owing  to  a  dialectic  difiereuoe  which  pro 
nounced  -^  as  o.  H. 

ADDUS  ('AWovj:  Addut).  1.  The  sons  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zorobal)el  (1 
Eadr.  v.  34);  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  £zra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  Cla88o(;;  [Vat.  loSSoi/;;]  Alex.  Io88ovs; 
[Aid.  'A8So^s:]  Addin.)  A  priest  whose  descend- 
ants, according  to  1  £sdr.,  were  unable  to  cstablidi 
their  genealogy  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  re 
moved  from  their  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  38).  He 
is  said  to  have  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of 
Berzelus  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he 
is  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is 
not  dear  whether  Addus  repiesents  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mere  corruption.  W.  A.  W. 

ADER    (17?    [in  pau$e  17.^,  a  flock]: 

'EJep;  [Vat.  niijj;]  Alex.  •'CUtp'  Heder).  A 
Bei^amite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ayalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  The  name  is,  more 
correctly,  Eder.  W.  A.  W. 

ADID  A  {'ABiBd;  [Sin.  A8ci8a,  ABtiya  or 
-yoi;]  Joseph.  "ASSiSa:  Addus^  Adiada)^  a  town 
on  :in  eminence  (Ant,  xiii.  6,  §  4)  overlooking  the 
low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  iy  -rp  26<^^\qi),  forti- 
lied  by  Shnon  Maccabseus  in  his  wars  with  Try- 
phun  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Alexander  was 
here  defeated  by  Aretas  {AnL  xiii.  15,  §  2);  and 
Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  outposts  m  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  {B.  J,  iv.  9,  §  1)."  Probably 
identical  with  Hadio  and  Aditiiaim  (which  see) 

G. 

ADIEL  (^S^'l^^  [ornament  of  God] :  'UJi- 
il\;  [Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  EJtijA;  [Comp.  'aMa:J 
Aditi).  L  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Suneon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  £Eunily  of  Shimei  (1 
Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous  raid 
made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep- 
herds  in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of  Hez^ 
kiah. 

2.  CA8t-^A.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (1 
Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  COSi^A.;  [Vat.  Comp.]  Alex.  'nJt^A..)  An- 
cestor of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr. 
xxvu.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

ADIN  (TIV  [deHcaU]:  'AW/i^,  'ABly  [Vat. 
A5*K,  ABfiy]  in  Ezr.,  ['A9iyo^,  A9iv  in  1  Esdr. ;] 
'H81V  [Vat.  H8civ]  in  Neh.:  Adin^  Adan  in  Ezr. 
viii.  6).  Ancestor  of  a  fiunily  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15  [1 
lilsdr.  V.  12] ),  or  655,  according  to  the  paralld  list 
in  Neh.  vii.  2D.  Fifty-one  more  [251  according  to 
1  Esdr.  viii.  32]  accompanied  Em  in  the  second 
caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  They  joined 
with  Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  themsdvei 
fit>m  the  heathen  (Neh.  x.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

ADINA  (Sjn?  [pliant]:  'ABiyd;  [Comp. 
Vat  FA.  'AScfvcC:]  Adina),  The  son  of  Shiza, 
one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  According 
to  tiie  A.  V.  and  the  Syriac,  he  had  the  command 
of  thirty  men ;  but  the  passage  should  be  rendered 
^*and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that  is,  the  thirty  be- 
fore enumerated  were  his  superiors,  just  as  Benaiah 
was  ♦♦  above  the  thirty  "  (1  Chr.  xivii.  6). 

\V.  A.  W 
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ADIKO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  zxviii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

AiyiNUS  ('Ia5iy<Jj;  [Vat.  laSttyosy  Aid. 
*Aliiy6f'']  Jaddimus).  Jamui  the  Ijevite  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

ADITHA'IM  (with  the  article,  D\n^l5n 
[the  (kmbU  booty]:  Comp.  ' Ay te$dtfi;  Aid.  'A«- 
ucv€$Balfi''  AdU/taim])^  A  tovm.  belonging  to  Ju- 
diiQf  lying  in  the  low  country  (Sht/elih),  and 
namedf  b^ween  Sharaim  and  Gederah  (with  the 
article),  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omit- 
ted by  the  [Vat  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the]  LXX. 
At  a  later  time  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  to  Hadid  «  (Chadid)  and  Adlda.  For  Uie 
dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names  occurring 
in  the  same  verse;  also  Eghum,  Uoronaim,  etc. 

ADJURATION.     [Exorcism.] 

AIXLAI  [dissyl.]  O^IV  [=*  r\^TijJtU' 

tice  of  J  ah]:  'AS\U  [Vat.]  Alex.  ASai;  [Comp. 
'A8Aat:]  Adli).  Ancestor  of  Shaphat,  tlie  overseer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys  (1 
Chr.  xxviL  29).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'MAH  (npiM  Ifortrets,  FUrst]:  'A8- 
ofid''  Adama\  one  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain,'' 
uways  coupled  with  Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xlv.  2 
8;  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a  king  of 
its  own. 

ADTdATHA  (Kn^lW:  [Ma?utr€dpi  Vat. 
AJex.  FA.  MaAij<re«f>;  Coinp.  'A^fAoBd']  Adma- 
tha)^  one  of  the  se>'en  princes  of  Persia  (ICsth.  i. 

AD'NA  (W375  [pleasure]:  'E8v^;  [Vat.  11. 
E8aivc,  Mai  AiSoufc:]  Edna).  1.  One  of  the 
fiunily  of  Pahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

a.  {Mayyds;  [Vat.  Alex,  om.;  Comp.  'EBvAs.]) 
A  priest,  descendant  of  Uarim,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

AD^AH  (njlP  [pleamre];  'E«k<£:  Ed- 
nas). 1.  A  Manaasi'te  who  deserted  from  Saul  and 
joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on  his  rood  to  Ziklag 
from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ("EfiKas;  [Vat.]  Alex.  EJvoaj.)  ITie  com- 
mander-in-chief of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who 
were  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

\V.  A.  W. 

ADO'NI-BE'ZEK  (PJ?"^?*'^^?,  hrdo/Be- 
eek:  ^Aliooytfi((tK''  Adonibesec),  king  of  Bezek,  a 
dty  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chicilaln 
was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ju«lg.  i.  3- 
7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  trjes,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty 
upon  70  petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

R.  W.  B. 
'  *  Cassel  in  his  note  on  Judg.  i.  6  {Richier  u. 
Huiky  p.  6),  mentions  some  parallels  to  this  barbar- 
ity, which  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  an- 
cient times.  The  form  of  the  mutilation  was  not 
arbitrary,  but  chosen  in  order  to  render  those  who 
suffered  it  unfit  for  warlike  service:  henceforth  they 
eonld  neither  wieki  the  bow,  nor  stand  firm  in  bat- 
tle, or  escape  by  flight.     When  the  inhabitants  of 


a  If  ao,  it  is  an  instance  of  Ain  changing  to  Cheth 
'Bie  G«r  p  436). 
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iEgina  were  conquered  o.  c.  456,  the  Athenians 
ordered  their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  off  so  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  handle  the  spear,  though 
as  slaves  they  might  pull  the  oar  (^ian,  Var. 
Hist.  ii.  9).  The  confession  of  the  savage  chief 
(Judg.  i.  7)  testifies  to  the  natural  sentiment  that 
the  wicked  deserve  to  experience  the  sufierings 
which  they  themselves  have  inflicted  on  others 
(comp.  Ps.  vil.  15,  16).  Adoni4)ezek  had  humili- 
ated iis  well  as  maimed  his  victims:  "they  had 
gathered  their  meat  under  his  table  "  (Judg.  i.  7, 
and  comp.  Matt.  xv.  27).  It  is  said  of  some  of  the 
Parthian  kings  that  at  table  they  threw  food  to 
their  famished  vassals,  who  would  catch  it  up  like 
dogs,  and  like  dogs  were  beaten  UU  blood  flowed 
from  them  (A then.  JJeipn.  lib.  iv.  p.  162  d). 
Adoni-bezek  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  title.  H. 

*ADONlCAM,  ADONICAN.     [Adon- 

IKAM.] 

ADONFJAH  (nyp'TS,  nnj3'Th»,  my  Lord 
isJehwah:  'Alotvlai'  Adonias).  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Ilaggith,  bom  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon,  Chi- 
leab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son;  and, 
whx-n  his  fether's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  by  equip- 
ping himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men, and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in  imitation 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1)  whom  he  also  resembled 
in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in  charac  ■ 
tcr,  as  indeed  Josephus  says  {Ant.  vil.  14,  §  4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king, 
and  David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solo- 
mon should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood; 
Benaiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard ;  to- 
gether with  Shimei  and  Kei,  whom  Kwald  (6>s- 
cfiichte,  iii.  266)  conjectures  to  be  Darid's  two  sur- 
viving brothers,  comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  iden- 
tifying ^27DU7  with  n27CU7  {Shimmah  in  our 

version),  and  ^37*^  with  ''T^  (our  Raddai).  Ytom 
1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Shunei  of  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5  coidd  have  actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause. 
On  tlie  side  of  Adonyali,  who  when  he  made  his 
attempt  on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  yean  old  (2 
Sam.  V.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of 
Eli's,  t.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (de- 
scended from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and 
Joab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's  army:  the 
latter  of  whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed, 
probably  expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  Adon\jah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  Uis  name 
and  influence  secured  a  huge  number  of  foUowen 
among  the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judali  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  26);  and 
these,  together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon, 
were  entertained  by  Adonyah  at  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  held  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by 
Knrogel."  Tlie  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  it 
very  doubtful,  being  translated  rock  of  the  watck- 
tmcer  in  the  Chaldee;  gi'ent  rfn/:,  SjT.  and  Arab.; 
and  explained  ^^rock  of  the  stream  of  water  ^^  by 
K.  Kimchi.  En-rogd  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7, 
as  a  spring  on  tlie  border  of  Judah  and  Betgarain, 
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8.  of  Jenisnlem,  and  may  be  tlw  same  as  that 
ifterwards  called  the  WeU  of  Job  or  Joab  (Jin 
Ayib),  It  is  expbuDed  t/jriny  of  the/alltr  by  the 
Chaldee  Parapbraat,  perhaps  because  be  treads  his 

slothes  with  hie  fieei  (^y^,,  see  Gesen.  «.  r.);  but 
eomp.  DeuL  xi.  10,  when  **  watering  with  the 
feet  *'  refers  to  machines  trodden  with  ttie  foot,  and 
snch  poaaiblj  the  spring  of  Uogel  supplied.  [Kn- 
w>GF.u]  A  meeting  for  a  religious  purpose  would 
be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  iu  later  times  sites 
for  wooatuxtd  were  chosen  bj  the  waterside  (Acts 
xn.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathaheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  theM  proceedmgs,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  loval  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon, 
a  spring  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
«3U}.  |<riHON.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfidly  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror 
into  the  opposite  party,  and  Adon^jah  fled  to  the 
sanctuary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Soknnon  on  con- 
dition that  he  shouU  ^ghew  himself  a  worthy 
man,"  with  the  threat  that  ^  it  wickedness  were 
found  in  him  he  sbouU  die"  (i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  foUowed  on  these 
events;  and  Adongah  bq^ged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
«< king's  mother"  would  now  have, special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  wiUi  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (i  K.  1.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
tlvone  [Absalom;  Abnrk];  and  therefore  Solo- 
mon ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  m 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  **  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Do^  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul*s  command  "  (Newman,  Htbrtto  Afana^y, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonyah  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonabiC  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  ahuost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Solonu/n,  would  probably  ha^-e  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas 
we  have  no  reason  Co  think  that  any  of  David's 
sons  suflered  except  the  open  pretender  Adon\jah, 
thou;;h  all  seem  to  have  opposed  8ok>mon's  claims; 
and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity, 
we  must  renoember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for 
ua,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize 
the  position  of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote 

HP- 

2.  [.AJd.  Vat.  Alex.  *A9vy(ay.]  A  Uvite  in 
tne  reign  of  Jeboshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['ASaria;  Alex.  Aoyoa;  Vat.  FA.  E^oyia; 
Aid.  *AaKia;  Comp.  *A5:>y/as:  Aihnia.]  One  of 
the  Jewish  chiefs  m  the  time  of  Nehenuah  (x.  16). 

He  b  called  Adonlkam  (CiJ^'^'lH.:  'ABwi^uci^: 
A'kmietm)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp. 'Ear.  viii.  13; 
Neh.  vu.  18.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

ADDNaKAM  (a^^^lb^  [lord  of  the  enemy, 
Gea.;  or  lord  who  oituts,  FQrst]:  *A9wuiifi  [or 
'«ir;  Vat.  varies  in  each  pltice] :  Akmicim).  The 
sons  of  Adonikam,  666  in  number,  were  among 
those  who  returned  from  Ikibybn  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ka>.  ii.  13;  Neh.  vu.  18;  1  Esdr.  v.  14).  In  the 
ast  two  piasagiss  the  number  is  G67.  Tlie  remain- 
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der  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  Wli.  13: 
1  Ktdr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  given  as  Aik/KI- 
J  All  in  Neh."  x.  16.  [In  1  Esdr.  v.  14,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.  reads  Adonican,  and  viii.  39,  Adonicnm. 
—  A.]  W.  A.  W. 

ADONI'RAM  (a;!^:"TSl  [lord  if  exaUa. 
<Mm],  1  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual  contraction  Aoo- 
iiAM,  C^'Tft  S  Sam.  XX.  24,  and  1  K.  xU.  18; 
also  Hadoram,  D7"Tn,  2  Chr.  x.  18:  'A9»vipdfi\ 

[Vat.  -yet-,  in  1  K.  xii.  Apo/i:]  Adonirnm,  Adu- 
ram).  Chief  reoei>'er  of  the  tribute  during  the 
reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  6)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  last 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death.     [See  also  1  K.  v.  14.]  K.  W.  13. 

ADCKNI-ZBDBC  (Pl^"^?'Th«,  hrd  ofJw$- 

lice:  *A8«0yi/3«C^ic;  [Comp.  *A3«yMrcB^K :]  Adan- 
isedec),  the  Aniorite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organ- 
ized a  league  with  four  other  Aniorite  princes 
against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  having  hud 
si^ge  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of 
hb  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
five  kings  took  refiige  in  a  cave  at  Makkkdah, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  sUin,  tlieir  bodies 
hung  on  trees  and  then  buried  hi  Uie  place  of  their 
concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27).     [Ju81iua.] 

K.  w.  a 

*  Adoni-cedek  (note  the  meaning)  was  no  doubt 
the  ofiksial  name  of  the  Jebusite  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
as  Pharaoh  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  kingn,  Agag 
that  of  the  Amalekites,  Jabiu  that  of  the  Mazoi^ 
ites,  and  the  like.  See  Hengstenlerg's  Beitrayey 
ui.  306,  and  Keil's  Buck  Joeun,  p.  171.  II. 

ADOPTIOK  ivloBwia),  an  expression  meta^ 
phorically  used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pro* 
sent  and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (liom. 
viii.  16,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alhuks  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person  not  having  children  of  hb  own  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  efibcted  either  by  the  process  named 
adroyath,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
dependent of  hb  parent,  or  by  adujHui^  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  hb  parent.  (See 
DicL  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  AiHiin-io.)  The 
efiect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  tacra  privriUi  of  hb  now  fkther, 
and  ranked  as  hb  heir-at-bw;  while  the  father  on 
hb  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  priv< 
ileges  of  a  &ther.  In  short  the  rebtioiiship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  exbted  between 
a  natural  fisther  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
k>ve  on  the  part  of  the  adopter;  and  St.  Paul  aptly 
transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  eon- 
iiected  with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  U» 
Chrbtianized  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adop- 
tion: indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with- 
the  regiUations  of  the  Mosaic  bw  aflixting  the 
inhmtance  of  property.  The  instances  occcasion- 
ally  adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv. 
3,  xvi.  2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  oft 
adoption  proper.  W.  L.  B, 

ADO'RA  or  ADOR.     [Adoraim.] 

ABORAIM  (D^r^Tif :  'AS^paT;  [Alex.  /> 
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MMu^:]  A(hiram\  a  fortified  city  built  by  Rebobo- 
am  (2  Chr.  zi.  9),  in  Judah^  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10, 
§  1),  apparently  in  or  near  the  Shtftlnh^  since,  al- 
thoujch  omitted  from  the  lists  in  Josh.  zv.  it  is  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1,  15,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  6, 
i.  8,  §  4)  almost  uniformly  coupled  with  Mareshah, 
which  was  certainly  situated  there.  For  the  dual 
termination  compare  Adithaim,  Gederothaim,  etc. 
By  Josephus  it  is  given  as  "ASwpa,  'AS^pcos ;  and 
in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  5,  he  calls  it  a  ''  city  of  Idumsea,*' 
under  which  name  were  included,  in  the  later  times 
of  Jewish  history,  the  southern  parts  of  Judaea  it- 
self (Keland,  p.  48;  Hobinson,  ii.  69).  Adoraim  is 
probably  the  same  place  with  "KZwpa  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
90),  unless  that  be  Uor,  on  the  searcoast  below  Car- 
mci.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Dura^  a  "  large  vil- 
lage "  on  a  rising  ground  west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215). 

G.  . 
*  Dura  <*  is  one  of  the  largest  Wllages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hebron,  and  is  properly  the  chief  place " 

(Rob.  ii.  214).  The  name  (from  "^^H,  to  be  great) 
Intimates  that  Adoraim  had  a  similar  importance; 
and  tlie  dual  (hurst,  i.  22)  implies  that  there  was  an 
upper  and  lower  town,  as  there  might  so  easily  be, 
since  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooks  the  present  D&ra 
OD  its  slope.  H. 

ADCyRAM.     [Adoniram.] 

ADORATION.  The  acU  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a  great 
shnilarity  to  those  still  in  uite  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  person  lalling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  gruund.     The  varioui  en^RMoni  in 


AdoFatJon.     Modem  EK7ptisn<    (I'UM*) 
TUbtfm  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 
•their  specific  meaning:  thus  ^^^  (vfim»,  LXX.) 
deMribes  the  sudden  fall;  "S"^^  Udfiwroo,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee;  TIH  (ir^irrw,  LXX.)  the  in- 

(dioation  of  the  head  and  body;  and  lastly  H^  r 
(wftofficwityj  LXX.)  complete  prostration.  The 
term  "»2^  (Is.  xUv.  15, 17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  intro- 
duced at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship 
pud  to  idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern 
DAtSons  (I  an.  ill.  5,  6).  Such  prostration  was 
1  in  tl  e  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xrii.  3 ;  Ps. 


«  Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  It  is 
ita!s  that «'  Judah  and  Beigamin,"  In  2  Chr.  zi.  10, 
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xcv.  6;,  but  it  was  by  no  means  exclusivdy  and 
for  that  purpose;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisaaee 
to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of 
showing  itspect  to  equab  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occa- 
sionally it  was  repeated  three  times  (1  Sam.  xx. 
41),  and  even  se\'en  times  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was 
accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  jdss  (Kx.  xviii.  7), 
laying  hokl  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (I^Iatt.  xxviii.  U),  ar.d 
kissuig  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (I's.  Ixxii. !); 
Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(IK.  xix.  18;  sometimes,  however,  prostration  was 
omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in  kissing  tie 
hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in 
the  manner  practiced  by  the  Romans  (I'lijiy  xxviii. 
5 :  see  DicL  of  AnL  art.  Adokatio),  in  kissing 
the  statue  itself  (Hot.  xiii.  2).  llie  same  cua- 
toms  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry, as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  to- 
wards Himself,  but  abo  from  the  paiulle  of  tlie 
unmerciAd  servant  (Matt  xviii.  26),  and  from  Cor- 
nelius's reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
wliich  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apoetie,  as 
implying  a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usuaL  W.  L.  B. 

ADRAM'MELECH   ifftb.  Adiammelech] 

fn^^'^l^;  •AJpo/AeA.^x?  [Alex.  AZpafuKtic] 
Adrameiech].  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  worshipped 
by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Se- 
pharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  l^Iolcch,  children  being 
burned  in  his  honor.  In  Gesenius  {tub  wet)  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  tpltndor  oftlit  iiny^  being 

a  contraction  of  ^^H  *^r]Hf .  But  Winer,  qnot- 
ii%  Reland,  De  vet.  UnguA  Per:  ix.  interprets  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  /re,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Per- 
sian worship.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards 
Adrammelech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and 
Ana&i>iki.ecii,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adnunme- 
lech,  as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the 
sun.     (Hawluison's  Utrvdotvi^  i.  611.) 

2.  [Alex,  in  2  K.  A8p«fifX«x]  Son  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom  he  murdered  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Sharezer  in  the  temple 
of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure  of  the  As- 
B}Tian  attack  upon  Jerusalem.  The  parricides 
escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  87;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
21 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  The  date  of  this  e\'ent  was 
B.  c.  680.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occasionaUy  Atramyt- 
tium:  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  'ArpafMnjir^y 
instead  of  ^AZpa^ivrrny^  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  iEoUs,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [Mi- 
tylexk].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except,  perhaps,  during  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xri.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as  illustrat- 
uig  his  voyage  from  Cftsarea  in  a  ship  belonging  to 


is  a  fbnn  of  expression  for  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  DecensrUjr  in  the  Umlli 
of  lUw^iln  proper. 
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this  place  (AeU  xxvii.  2).  The  reason  is  given  in 
irfaat  follows,  namely,  that  the  centurion  and  hin 
priaonen  would  thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  some  disUnce  on  their  way 
towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent 
on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic  It  lay  on  the  great  Koman  road  between 
Assos,  'froas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and 
Perg-unus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and 
was  connected  by  similar  roods  with  the  interior  of 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Adram}'ttium 
was  a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
Crcesus.  It  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony. 
Ui.der  the  kingdom  of  Pei^gamus  it  became  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence;  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  Roman  aasize-town. 
The  DKxiem  Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is 
described  in  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and 
Fellows.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  Groiius,  Hanmiond,  and  others, 
that  Hadrumetum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant 
b  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  J.  S.  H. 

A^RIA,  more  properly  Aa)RIAS  (6  ^A^piai  ' 
[Adfiit] ).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria, 
near  the  i'o ;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that  neighborhood. 
Aftffwards  the  signification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension, 
and  in  the  apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names 
the  Syrtic  basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which 
had  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa 
(at  its  boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly 
given  by  almort  a  contemporary  of  St.  PsluI,  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers 
state  that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the 
i£gean  from  the  Adriatic  Thus  the  ship  in  which 
Joaephus  started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St. 
Pknl's  voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  (L(/V,  3),  and 
there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and 
taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through 
ignorance  of  these  fiuta,  or  through  the  want  of 
attending  to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  ar- 
gument from  this  geographical  term  in  &.yot  of  the 
kise  view  which  (daces  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in 
the  GdC  of  Venice.  [Mkuta.]  (Smith's  Tcy. 
md  Shipwreck  of  SL  Paid,  Diu,  on  the  Island 
MtiUa.)  J.  S.  H. 

A'DRIEL  (Vif-ll'?  |>c*<Corf]:  [Comp.] 

'ASfM^X;  [Rom.  'E<rSpt^X,  Vat  ttpa  (om.  in  1 
Sam.);  Akx.  lapaiiK^  £(r5pt;  Aid.  'Eo-Spt^A,  *E0*- 
8p<:]  nadriel),  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  David  (1  Ssm. 
xviii.  10).  His  five  sons  were  anoongst  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surrendered  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8, 9)  in  satisfiiction  for  the 
ndeavora  of  Saul  to  extirpate  the  latter,  although 
Ihe  Israelites  had  orighially  made  a  league  with 
*Jbem  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called 
the  sons  of  Michal  [the  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife 
of  David];  but  as  Michal  had  no  children  (2  Sam. 
n  23),  the  A.  V.,  in  order  to  snimount  the  dlffi- 
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colty,  erroneously  translates  ^1^^  ^  brought  up,' 
instead  of  **  bare."  'I1iis  accords  with  the  opiniou 
of  the  Targum  and  Jewish  authorities.  The  mar- 
gin abo  gives  "Michal's  sister''  for  *<MichaL'* 
i*robably  the  error  is  due  to  some  eariy  transcri- 
ber.- 

ADUTBL  CMovfiK  [Akx.  FA.  Novnji 
».  e.  ^S^l?,  1  Chr.  iv.  36  {'U9ffi\U  U.  12 
CASHiX),  the  omtimeni  of  God),  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (Fob.  i.  1). 

B.  F.  W.  and  W.  A.  W. 

ADULXAM  (Apocr.  Odollam,  D^7? 
{Justice  of  the  peoide^  Ges. ;  but  according  to  Si- 
monis  from  n"TV  and  D^^,  hence  hiding-plice]: 
'OioKXdfi'-  [Odallnm,  oJuUim,  AduUam]),  ».  city 
•of  Judah  in  the  k>wbuid  of  the  Shefthh,  Josh.  xv. 
35  (corap.  i\e\\.  xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  wtnt  itown,'^ 
and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with  Mareshah 
and  Achzib);  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh, 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xl.  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  liabylon  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
and  still  a  city  ('O.  ir6Kis)  in  the  times  of  the  Mae- 
cabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  AduUam  has  not  yet  bean  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  paasages  quoted 
abore  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefthh,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  DubMn, 
5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  (By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  £gi»n:  see  that  name.)  The  lime- 
stone diflb  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced 
with  extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  li.  23, 51-53), 
some  one  of  which  is  possibly  the  **  cave  of  Adul- 
1am,"  the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  KhUrtitun^  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Witdy  Urt&s^  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  1.  481).    G. 

*  No  one  who  has.  seen  the  cave  at  KhUrtit&n 
can  have  any  doubt  of  its  fitness  to  be  such  a  place 
of  refuge  as  the  cave  of  Adullam  evidently  was  to 
David  and  his  followers.  For  a  description  of  this 
cavern  see  Tkkoa.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Bttok^ 
ii.  424  f.)  pleads  still  for  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  opinion.  David,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring Bethlehem  and  had  often  driven  his  flockf> 
over  those  hills,  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  cave  and  been  fiuniliar  with  the  entrances  to 
it.  It  was  in  a  desert  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
Saul,  or  if  approached  by  him  whs  incapable  of  any 
effectual  assault.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  Moab, 
whither  David,  shortly  before  betaking  himself  to 
this  retreat,  had  sent  his  parents  and  the  women  of 
his  train.  Stanley  decides  {S.  A  P.  p.  254,  noU) 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  in  the  Sheftlah,  be- 
cause the  fiuuily  of  David  **  went  down  "  to  him 
there  fh>m  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1);  but  the 
expression  may  be  used  also  of  KhUreitun,  which  is 
nearly  2  hours  S.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  over  a  path 
which  descends  rapidly  almost  the  entire  distance. 
That  the  town  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  are  not 
near  each  other  would  be  only  an  instance  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  difierent 
localities. 


a  •  So  also  Tbenios  (Dit  BHeher  SamMels,  p.  280), 
aooonnts  fbr  tbe  iDcooalslsiiey.    Sse  ftardier  undei 
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IXivid  wu  certainly  in  th«  CKve  cf  AduUam 
wlien  the  "three  chiefe"  brouirfat  water  to  hini 
fliom  Uethleheni ;  and  as  it  is  said  that  the  Philis- 
tines, through  whom  they  forced  their  way  for  that 
purpose,  were  encamped  at  the  time  near  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  zxiii.  13,  14),  we  must  infer  that 
the  ca\'e  itself  was  near  Kethkhem,  and  not  so  far 
off  as  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia."    U. 

ADULXAMITE  O^^V^S  f""  ^^^^ 
u\m]:  *08oAAa^/rt|f ;  Alex.  'o8oAAafi«in|t : 
OJuUtmitei).  A  native  of  AduUani:  applied  to 
Hirah,  the  friend  (or  "  shepherd  "  as  the  Vulgate 

has  it,  readuig  ^TlV'n  for  inj^)  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxx>iii.  1,  12,  2:)).  W.  A.  W. 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  naan  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band, llie  toleration  oi  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similar 
oflence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraliam,  who  fears,  not  tliat  his  wife  will  Ije  se- 
duced from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
nke,  and  especially  from  tlie  scruples  axcrihed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment  was,  as  conmioiily  amongst 
eastern  nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  tlie  caM  of  Tamar's  michastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both 
the  guilty  p«rties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  the  betroUied  as  to  the  nuuried  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (Deut  xxli.  22-24).  A 
bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be  soouiged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix. 
a)-22). 

The  system  of  mheritanoes,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  conAision 
by  the  doubtful  ofll^pring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sviupathy  on  Uie  side  of  moral- 
ity until  a  fiir  ad^-anced  stage  of  corruption  was 
retched.  Yet  tnm  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  re- 
venge was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away  —  as  it 
did,  after  the  captivity  —  and  when,  owing  to  Gen- 
tile eiample,  tlie  marriage  tie  became  a  b>08er  bond 
of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery 
changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or 
never  inflicted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it 
is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning 
her  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law 
ready  for  the  purpose  of  the  ca\'il]er.  It  is  likely, 
also,  that  a  divorce  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
dower  and  rights  of  nuuntenance,  Stc.  {(Jevmrn 
ChtiJiubuth^  cap.  ni.  6),  was  tlie  usual  remedy 
suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  ex- 
citement of  commiseration  for  crime.  Tlie  word 
wapodttyftarlffot  [istyfuiTtffai  I-achm.,  Tisch., 
Treg.]  (Matt  L  10),  probably  means  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  k)cal  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the 
usual  course,  but  which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to 
take,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  Sjmru.  et 
Dkoi-t.  iii.  1-4),  because  that  oould  be  numaged 
privately  {\ABpa). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 


ffince  writing  the  abovo  note,  we  find  that  Dr. 
is  either  not  consbtent  with  hlinM  If  or  has 
his  opinion.    In  hi^  articto  on  David  in  thia 
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whether  a  husband  was,  in  case  of  certain  fiicti, 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  riew  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  belief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, llie  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  inten- 
sity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
doubt  Moses  found  pre\-ailuig  and  deeply  seated; 
iuid  which  u  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  caUed  the  *<  red  water "  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  CycUtp,  s.  v.).  llie  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice aU  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  thia  test 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  pre8umpti\-e  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oatli  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  tlie  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facta  difficult  {Sotah,  vi.  2-^).  3.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  in- 
deed, except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure 
Israelite,  and  some  even  of  tliem)  from  the  liability. 
4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before 
the  great  Sanhedrim  (Svtah^  i.  4).  5.  By  inv'est- 
ing  it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  sUll  harmonized  with  tJie 
spirit  of  tlie  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v.; 
but  6.  Alcove  all,  by  the  con^^enUonal  and  evea 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nu|}tial  contract  was 
latteriy  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  coav^ 
nience,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  thia  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  com- 
mon, as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  woidd  have 
been  impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  sup- 
posed. If  e\'er  the  Sanhedrim  were  dii>*en  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  eflbrt  was  used,  nay,  was  preseribed  {Sotah^ 
i.  by  6)  to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confes- 
sion. Nay,  even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and 
was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  heki  that  the  efleet 
on  her  might  be  suspended  for  yean  through  the 
merit  of  some  good  deed  {Sotah^  iii.  4-0).  Be- 
sides, however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his 
suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a 
ready  and  quiet  remedy;  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  divorce  should  carry  Ube  dowry, 
and  the  property  which  she  had  brought;  which 
was  decided  by  the  slight  or  gra^-e  character  of  the 
suspidoiis  against  her  {f^olah^  vi.  1 ;  (Jemnra  Ckt- 
thvboth,  vii.  6;  UgoL  Uxor  Ihb.  c.  vii.).  If  the 
husband  were  incapable  through  derangement,  im- 
prisonmoit,  Ac.,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the 
matter,  the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as 
concerned  the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial 
by  the  water  of  jealousy  {Sotah^  iv.  6).     H.  H. 

ADUM^f  IM, "  THE  GOING  UP  TO  "  or  "  OF  " 

(D'^ttip  n^!5?:  irp6aPcuris  'kZofiitiw,  [ki^ 
fioffis  AlBofjiiy;  Alex,  wfinrtufafiairis  A8o/ifu, 
a^afi,  Edwfuv:]  nacetmo  or  aaccnsu*  A(htmtnim)  = 
the  ^^poss  of  tlie  rod; "  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Be^jamui,  a  rising  grcimd  or  pass 
"over  against  Gilgal,"  and  "on  the  south  side 
of  the  •  torrent '  "  (Josh.  zv.  7,  xviu.  17),  which  is 


Dictionary  ($  U.  8),  and  in  his.  Lectures  on  tAe  Jewish 
Church  (ii.  69),  he  speaks  without  hedtatkm  if  tlis 
cave  near  Kk^lreittin  as  David's  cave  of  Adulhun.   II. 
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She  pontkm  ttSSL  oecupied  by  tiie  road  leading  up 
Awn  Jericho  iumI  the  Jordim  vaUejr  to  Jerunkni 
(Rob.  L  668"),  on  the  louth  fiMe  of  the  gor^ge  of 
the  H^fuiy  KtlL  Joobm  (Onom.  AthnmniH)  m- 
odbei  the  mme  to  the  Uood  shed  there  by  the  lob 
hen  who  infegted  the  peas  in  hie  day,  aa  they  still 
(Stanley,  pp.  814, 484 ;  Martineau,  p.  481 ;  Stewart) 
eoatinue  to  infeat  it,  aa  thegr  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  whai  the  order  of  Kn^hta  TeinpJan  araae 
out  of  an  aaanptaflon  for  the  guanling  of  this  road, 
and  aa  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whoae 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  thia  ia  the  acene. 
But  thenameiadoubtleaiof  adateand  aignificanoe 
frr  more  remote,  and  ia  probably  derived  from  some 
tribe  of  "  red  men  *'  of  the  eariieat  inhabitants  of 
the  eountiy  (Stanley,  p.  434,  note).  The  sugges- 
tion of  Keil  that  it  refen  to  the  ''rithllcben  tarbe 
doa  Keiaen,**  ia  the  conjecture  of  a  man  who  has 
never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  paas  being  of  the 
whitest  lunestone.  [Flint  derives  the  name  in 
the  first  inatance  ftxim  the  color  {rtd4frowm)  of  tlw 
earth  in  the  hilh.]  G. 

A^I'AS  CAIS^;  [V*^.  AnSciat;  Aid.  Alex. 
*Aiv9/ar:]  Ueliag),  1  Esdr.  iz.  27.  Probably  a 
comiption  of  Eliar. 

^'GYPT.     [Egypt.] 

JBTS'RAS  [so,  correctly,  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  etc 
Ensaa,  later  eds.]  (AiV^or-*  ^neag),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Ada  ix*  83,  34)^ 

*  Tlw  name  shows  that  he  was  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hellenifltic  Jew.  It  is  unoertam  whether  he  was 
a  believer  or  not  (&yBpttw6r  rwa) ;  but  it  was  usual 
to  require  faith  of  those  who  reodved  such  benefits. 

H. 

MlSfOTX  (Ai^p:  ^nnon),  a  place  "near  to 
Salhn,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
waa  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22 
with  26,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  ^diich  is  merely  a 
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Greek  version  of  the  ChaUee  1}^^7=3>' springs." 
.£non  ts  given  in  the  OnotnasHcon  aa  8  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis,  "  juxU  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Dr. 
Robinson*s  most  careflil  search,  on  bis  second  visit, 
however,  lUled  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name 
or  remains  in  that  kxality  (iii.  838).  But  a  Sdtim 
baa  been  found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  doae  to 
NdbtUuSy  where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs 
Cu.  279;  iii.  298).  This  position  agrees  with  the 
requirements  of  (sen.  xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In 
fiivor  of  ita  distance  from  the  Jordan  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  ck)se  by  the  river,  the  Evangelist 
would  hardly  have  drawn  attention  to  the  "  much 
water**  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barcky 
(1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  iEnon  at  Wndy 
Farak,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fotcar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
poob  in  wliich  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  the 
presence  of  the  name  Sdam  or  Seleim^  the  appel- 
lation of  anothfl-  Wady  dose  by.  But  it  requirea 
more  examination  than  it  haa  yet  received.  (Bar- 
day,  CUy  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  658-670.)  See 
the  curious  speculations  of  Lightfoot  ( Ckorog.  In- 
vary,  di.  iU.  §§  1,  2,  8,  4).  G. 


«  BoUnson^s  words,  "  On  the  south 
Above,''  an  the  moro  vemazkable,  beeaui 
»f  the  ptees  frith  the  Haalah-Adominfan 
is  bavo  osewnd  to  him. 


the  identity 
does  not  mem 


*Tha  hter  observations  tend  to  narrow  the 
llmita  of  the  queaUon:  they  bidicate  at  least  the 
region  if  they  do  not  fix  the  site  of  iEnon.  J» 
rome*s  testimony  (KcJand*s  PaLuUna,  p.  480)  that 
it  was  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (still  shown 
there  in  his  day,  **ostenditur  usque  nunc  **)  sgrees 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. Dr.  lliomson  {Lnnd  and  Book,  il.  176), 
who  visited  Btimkn  (Scythopolis)  and  the  ndghlwr- 
hood,  represents  the  valley  there  as  alMunding  in 
fountains  and  brooks,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  ftrtile  phces  in  PalesUne.  Though  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  names  stiU  current,  he  sayt 
that  iEnon  and  Salfan  vrere  no  doubt  in  this 
(Jhor  Beudn.  Dr.  Kobinsoa's  Sallm  lies  too  far 
mward  to  agree  with  the  "Juxta  Jordanem "  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome;  mdeed,  he  gives  up  that  po- 
sition and  fixes  on  a  difibrent  one.  The  nama 
merely  of  Salim  would  not  be  decisive,  as  it  seema 
to  have  been,  and  is  still,  not  uncommon  in  Palea- 
tine.  [Salim.]  We  have  the  more  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  traditionary  site,  that  Mr.  Van  de 
Vdde  reports  his  finding  a  Mussubnan  oratoiy 
(  Wtly)  called  Sheykh  SaUm  near  a  heap  of  rains, 
about  six  English  miles  south  of  BeitAn,  and  two 
west  of  the  Jordan  {SyrT  and  PaL  ii.  340 ).  Bleek 
{Brie/ an  die  flebr.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285  fif.)  nudn- 
tains  that  this  Salim  was  not  only  the  one  where 
John  baptized,  but  of  which  Mdchizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  As  to  iEnon,  which  is  descriptive 
rather  than  kxsl,  the  existence  itself  of  fountains^ 
''deep  waters"  {C^ara  woAA^),  is  all  the  identifi- 
cation that  the  term  requires.  H. 
MRA'  [Chronoukjy.] 
^THIOTIA.  [Ethiopia.] 
•^THIOPIC  VERSION.  [Versiohb, 
Amciemt.] 
AFFINITY.  [Makkiaoe.] 
AO'ABA  i'AKica$d ;  [Vat  marg.  AyyaBa', 
Alex,  ro^;  AU.  'Ayafidi]  Aggab),  1  Esdr.  v. 
ao.     [Haoab.] 

AO'ABUS*  ^ Ayahs'-  Agabu*),  a  Christian 
prophet  in  the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Acta  xf. 
28  and  xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  hi 
Iwth  placea;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(wpo^^s)  and  residence  (&r^  *Upoao\uumVt  iarl 
ri^r  'Iav8a(ar)i  are  the  same  in  both  instances. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  &mine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  "  throughout  all 
the  work!  '*  {i^*  thtiw  r^v  oUcovfUmiy)-  This  ex 
pression  may  take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense, 
dther  of  which  confirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  used  i^  oiirovfi/ny  of  the  Gredi 
and  the  Roman  worid,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could  use 
it  naturstty  of  the  Jewish  workl  or  Palestine.  Jo* 
sephus  certahily  so  uses  it  (Ant  viii.  13,  §  4)  when 
speaking  of  the  eflbrts  of  Ahab  to  discover  the 
prophet  Emah,  he  says  that  the  king  sought  him 
icark  TUffoy  t^k  ohcovfUyriif,  «•  e>  throughout 
Palestine  and  ita  borders.  (See  Augur,  De  Tenqxh 
rum  in  Actis  App,  ratione,  p.  42.)  Ancient  writers 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  famine  in  the 
reign  of  (Claudius,  but  they  speak  of  several  local 
fiunines  which  were  severe  in  particular  countries. 
Josephus  {AnL  xx.  2,  §  6 ;  ib.  6,  $  8)  mentions  one 
which  prevailed  at  tfaoit  time  in  Judna,  and  swept 
away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proeelyte  who  was  thoi  at  Je* 

b  •This  article  (not  aeersdited  In  the  English  edi 
tlOD)  haa  been  re-written  here  by  the  author.       H. 
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Tiaalcm,  imported  provisions  from  Egypt  ind  Cy- 
prus, which  she  distributed  unong  the  people  to 
lave  them  from  starvation.  This,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  &mine  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi. 
28.  The  chronology  admits  of  this  supposition. 
According  to  Joeephus,  the  fiunine  which  he  de- 
scribes took  place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  were  procurators;  t.  e.  as  Lardner  com- 
putes the  time  {CrtdUnUty^  P.  1.  b.  i.  ch.  xi.),  it 
may  have  b^un  about  the  close  of  A.  d.  44,  and 
lasted  three  or  lour  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into 
Judaea  on  the  death  of  /^grippa,  which  occurred 
til  August  of  the  year  a.d.  44 ;  and  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1)  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  carried  Uie  alms  of  the  Christians  at 
Autioch  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  attach  the  wider 
■ense  to  oIkoviUvhv^  the  prediction  may  import 
that  a  famine  should  take  place  throughout  the 
Boman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the 
vear  is  not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail 
m  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention 
of  three  other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius: one  in  Greece  (F^useb.  Chron,  i.  79),  and  two 
in  Kome  (Dion  Ous.  Ix.  11;  Tac.  Aim.  xii.  43). 
For  the  facts  oonoeming  -these  fiunines,  see  Walch, 
De  Agabo  vale  {DisserU.  ad  Acta  AposL  ii.  131  fif.). 
At  Cssarea,  Agabus  foretold  to  Paul,  who  was 
then  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  that 
the  Jews  there  would  cast  him  into  prison  and  bind 
liiim  hand  and  foot  The  prophet  accompanied  this 
prediction  with  a  symbolic  act  (that  of  binding  his 
own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle),  which 
served  to  place  the  event  foretold  more  vividly  be- 
fore them.  The  scene,  being  thus  acted  out  before 
their  eyes,  was  rendered  present,  real,  beyond  what 
any  mere  verbal  declaration  could  possibly  have 
made  it. 

<*S0gniiis  Irritant  anfanos  demlssa  per  anrem 
Quam  qvm  sunt  ooulls  sutgecta  fldelibus,  at  qiue 
Ipse  slbl  tradit  spectator.'' 

Instances  of  such  symbolism,  though  rare  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  frequent  in  the  Old.  See  1  K.  xxli.  il ; 
Is.  XX.  1  ffl;  Jer.  xiii.  1  fif.;  Ezek.  iv.  1  fif.,  etc. 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived:  by  Dru- 

sius,  from  3^n*  ^  ^"^^^"'^  *  ^y  Grotius,  Witsius, 
and  Wolf,  fW>m  33^,  he  loved.  See  Wolf's  Cura 
PhUologiocB,  u.  1167.  Walcb  {ut  mpra)  adopte 
the  latter  derivation,  and  compares  the  name  with 
the  Greek  Agape,  Agapetus,  Agapius,  and  the  like. 
Walch,  in  his  Diuertatio^  treats  (a)  of  the  name 
of  Agabus;  (6)  of  hb  oflloe  as  prophet;  (c)  of  his 
prophecies;  and  ((i)  of  their  fuUUlment.  He 
illustrates  these  topics  fiilly,  but  adds  nothing 
important  to  the  results  stated  in  this  article.  The 
incidents  in  which  Agabus  appears  are  noticed  at 
length  in  Uaumgarten's  Aj)otUlgeachickte,  i.  270 
ff.  and  U.  113  ff.  U.  B.  H. 

A'GAO  (?S^  from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  bum," 
Gesen.:  *AyJiy  «md  r«iv:  Agag)^  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt 
One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv. 


AGATE 

7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  90,  aS.  The 
hitter  was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  SmiI 
spared  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  althongb 
it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the 
Amalekites  shouM  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14; 
Deut  XXV.  17).  For  this  act  of  disobedience  Sam- 
uel was  commissioned  to  declare  to  Saul  his  r^jee- 
tion,  and  he  himself  sent  fixr  Agag  and  <Ait  him  in 
pieces.    [Samuel.] 

llamaa  is  called  the  Aoaoitb  in  Esther  (Bov 
yatot,  iU.  1,  10,  vili.  a,  5,  [MaictUw,  ix.  24]). 
The  Jews  consider  Haman  a  descendant  of  Agag, 
the  Amalekite,  and  hence  aoooont  for  the  hsind 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race  (Joseph.  Ani.  zL 
6,§5;  Taig.  Esth.).  K.  W.  B. 

A'GAOITB.     [Aoao.] 
A'GAR.    [Haoab.] 

AGARE'NES  {viol  "Ayap:  fUi  Agar),  Bar. 
Ui.  23.     [Hagauenes,] 

AGATE  (^OXr,  ahebdf  TSI?,  cadodd: 
kx^'rm'  <«:A<i^<)  ^  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix. 
12;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  10.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  thebdy  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  ktter  phioes  the  original 
word  is  cadodd^  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
different  stone.  [Ruby.]  In  Ex.  xxvii.  16,  where 
the  text  has  agcUe^  the  margin  has  chrytoproie^ 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
ckryaoprase  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  em- 
erald, which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an 
entirely  dififerent  Hebrew  word,  ndpkec;<^  this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume; ^  and  this  uncer- 
tamty  which  belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  to  its  botany 
and  zoology,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  often  there  is  no  collateral 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  might  possibly  help  us, 
and  that  the  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  words  have 
generally  and  necessarily  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion; identification,  therefore,  in  many  cases  be- 
comes a  difficult  and  uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  ahebd 
have  been  given  by  the  leaned,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Ges»- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  $hdbcth,^  «<  to 
take  prisoner,'*  but  allows  that  nothing  at  all  can 
be  learned  froin  such  an  etymology.  Fiirst  <<  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  AraUo 
origin,  ihdba,  "  to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpreta- 
tion which  derives  it  firom  another  Arabic  root, 
which  has  precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  "  to 
be  dull  and  obscure.**  •  Another  derivation  traces 
the  word  to  the  pn^ier  name  Sheba,  whence  pr»* 
cious  stones  were  exported  for  the  Tyrian  mer- 
chants. Of  these  derivations,  it  b  difficult  to  see 
any  meaning  at  all.  in  the  fint,/ while  a  contrary 


ft  See  <«  Trandators*  Pnflhoe  to  the  Baader,*'  which 
1  is  10  be  regretfead  is  nawr  now  printed  In  edittoos 
if  the  Bible. 

«  nZltr,  eapiivym  fteUy  Oessn.  Tlumur.  s.  v. 
'  Ckmp.  Oolios,  Arab.  Lex.  .     ^A.  exartit. 


'  HDW  ;  ef.  Treytag,  Arab.  Lex.   mJuJlt   (J^ 


^  ^  ^ 

A, 


coq].  of  &A.<M),  obsatroy  ambigua/mt  res  aUmU 

/«Sed  h«o  nihU  flKdont  ad  detegendaa  #as  i 
nun."  — Biaun.  V.  8.  U.  zv.  1. 
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«M  to  what  we  should  expect  is  given  to  the  third, 
far  a  duU-looking  stooe  is  surely  out  of  plaee 
mongst  the  gliUwiiig  gems  which  adorned  the  ■»- 
serdotal  breestplate.  The  derivation  adopted  bj 
Funt  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  jet  there  ia 
nothing  even  in  it  which  will  indicate  tiie  atone  in- 
tended. That  skeboy  however,  does  stand  for  some 
vaiietj  of  agate  seems  generally  agreed  upon  by 
eommentatois,  for,  as  KosenmiUlerfl  has  observed 
{SckoL  in  EjxmL  xuviii.  19),  there  is  a  wondeiftil 
agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who  all  under- 
stand an  agite  by  the  term. 

Oar  English  atfeUe,  or  aduH,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modem  DiriUo,  in  the  Yal 
di  Noto,  ia  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  TheophiastuB  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found ;  ^ 
but  aa  agatu  are  met  with  in  almost  every  ooun- 
tiy,  this  atone  was  doubtless  irom  the  earliest  times 
known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of 
the  quartz  family,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks;  speci- 
mens are  often  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  iu  the 
beds  of  stnams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been 
hnbedded  having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out  Some  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  chfUcedony^  firom  Chal- 
eedon  in  Aaia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  came/ton, 
chrynprasey  an  appl&green  variety  colored  by  ox- 
ide of  nickel,  Mocha-itones^  or  mou  agate,  which 
owe  their  dendritic  or  tree4ike  markings  to  the 
imperfect  crystallization  of  the  coloring  saUa  of 
manganese  or  iron,  (mga^ttuneSj  bUtodrtUmeM^  <fec., 
&e.  BeaatiiU  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
auticedony  are  sUil  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  Aasyna,  Etruria,  Ac<:  W.  U. 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  souroe  of  practical 
knowled^  old  age  has  Hs  special  value,  and  con- 
tequently  tte  special  honors.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  parUeular  in 
showing  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians 
had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
Bible  (Herod.  iL  80;  Lev.  xiz.  d2).  Under  a  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government  such  a  feeling  was 
still  more  de^ly  impfauited.  A  fiirther  motive  was 
snpeiadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  aa  a  reward  for  i»ety,  and  a  sig- 
ns! token  of  God*s  fitvor.  For  these  reasons  the 
aged  oocnpied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  and 
political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life  they 
were  kwked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job  XV.  10);  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presenee  (Lev.  xix.  32) ;  they  allowed  them  to 
give  thdr  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4);  they  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  *<  crown  of  glory  " 
and  as  the  *«  beauty  of  old  men  **  (Prov.  xvi.  31, 
XX.  23).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was  regarded 
as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  28),  not  only  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  proloi^^  ei^yment  of  life  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceftil  and 
prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Maoe.  xiv.  9;  Is. 
kv.  20).     In /7u6/m;  affiiira  age  carried  weight  with 
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"O^^  "  ene  aehaum,  satis  probablle  «st,  quum 
udros  in  ^oe  laplde  Interpretum  sit  eoDsonsus."  Vid. 
Brann.  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  Hebnuor.  II.  c.  zv.  iil. 

nroftov  rov  cy  StiecXif ,  «u  jrwActTOi  rifiiof .  —  Theoph. 
^,  IL  81,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Plin.  xzztU.  64  ;  Uthog- 
vpkie  SieUiemUj  Napl^,  1777,  p.  16. 

'-  Oompare  with  this  Bz.  xxxrUi.  28 :  "  And  with 
Urn  was  AhoUab,  ion  of  Ahlaamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 


it,  eqweially  m  the  in&ncy  of  the  state:  it  fonnei 
under  Moses  the  miun  qualification  of  those  who 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  aU 
matten  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old 
men  or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and 
was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatorea, 
and  other  simibr  terms.  [Eld Kits.]  Still  it 
would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  gen- 
erally held  by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

W.  L.  a 
*  The  distinction  betvreen  vpt<rfi6r7is  and  wptv- 
3^r«por  should  be  remarked,  'lliough  the  for- 
mer refers  ahrays  to  age,  the  latter  refers  occa- 
sionally to  age  (AcU  il.  17;  1  Tun.  v.  1;  1  Pet 
v.  5),  but  usually  to  rank  or  office.  The  point  is 
of  some  interest  as  regards  the  age  of  Paul  at  thu 
time  of  his  Roman  captivity.  In  Philem.  ver.  9. 
the  apostle  alludes  to  himself  '^as  an  old  man" 
(&s  wpwfiunis)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  by 
that  reminiscoice  to  his  entreaty  in  behalf  of  Ones- 
imus.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  Philemon  (converted  about  36  a.  d.,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  at  Rome  62-4  a.  d.),  about  60 
years  old.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was 
called  irp§(r$6rfis  from  49  to  56,  and  after  that  was 
called  yipctv.  But  there  was  another  estimate 
among  the  Greeks  which  fixed  the  later  period 
iytipaf)  at  69.  Goray  treats  of  this  question  in 
his  ^uyMiiftos  *UpaTue6s,  p.  167  (Paris,  1831 ).« 
Gnr  most  impressive  image  of  old  age  in  the  N. 
T.,  as  represented  by  its  appropriate  word,  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Saviour's  touching  description 
of  what  was  to  befiJl  the  energetic  Peter  in  his  but 
days  {Srav  ynpdinfs)'  See  John  xxi.  18.  The 
term  applied  to  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  is  irpco^ 
fiOniS'  The  patriarch  Jacob's  characterization  of 
a  long  life,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it  fW>m  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  truthfiilness 
and  paUioa  in  all  extant  literature.  See  (ien.  xivii. 
8,  9.  H. 

A'GEE  [dissyl]  (KJS  [/ugiUve]:  "Acra  i 
Alex.  A700;  [Comp.  'A*^:]  Age),  A  Hararite, 
father  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three  mightiest 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In. the  Peshlto-Syriao 
he  is  called  "  Ago  of  the  king's  mountain." 

AGGBTTS  ('AryoTof  J  Aggaus),  [1  Esdr.  vL  1, 
vU.  3:  2  Esdr.  i.  40.]     [Hagqai.] 

AGRICULTURE.  This,  though  prominent  - 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  (3ain, 
and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii. 
10),  there  was  little  r^jular  culture  in  Canaan. 
Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been  cities 
where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  herds 
men  strove  with  Isaac  abotit  his  wells ;  about  his 
crep  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv.  28). . 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
"EshcoP'  (Num.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found  in 


an  engraver  and  a  cunning  woriunan ;  "  and  ch.  xxxix. 
8 :  "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cunning  work.'* 

*  Occasional  specimens  of  agato  occur  along  the 
coast  north  of  Tortoea,  and  it  is  verjr  abundant  near 
Antiooh  {Antakia)^  Bob.  Phys.  Geogr,  p.  878.        H. 

f'  *  On  the  single  word  "  aged  "  in  Philem.  ver.  9, 
the  celebrated  LaVater  preached  tiro  of  his  39  seimons 
on  the  Bpbtle  to  PhllomAn  <  Frtdigun  iiter  d.  Brief 
an  d.  Philamm,  St  Qallon,  1786-6).  U. 
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ft  much  mora  advanced  agricultunl  state  than 
Jaeob  had  lea  it  in  (DeuL  viii.  8),  raaulting  prob- 
ably from  the  severe  experience  of  fiunines,  and  the 
example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were  thus 
led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  fiunily,  distinct  from 
mixtura  and  locally  unattached^  especially  whilst 
in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  con- 
quered their  ftature  seata,  agriculture  supplied  a 
similar  check  on  the  foreign  interooune  and  speedy 
demoralizaUon,  especially  as  regards  idolatry,  which 
commerce  woidd  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture 
became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth 
(Miehadis,  xxxvti.-xfi.).  It  tended  to  check  also 
the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numer- 
ous ofispring  profitable,  as  it  was  already  honorable 
by  natival  sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it 
indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed, 
made  the  slave  somewhat  Uke  a  son,  though  it 
made  the  son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  inlwr- 
itances,  it  gave  each  man  and  each  fiunily  a  stake 
in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
M  The  had  is  Mine  *'  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
theocratic  reUtion.  Thus  every  fiunily  felt  its  own 
life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divine  ten- 
ure which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation,  llie 
prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred 
(Deut  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heri- 
tage was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in 
the  year  of  jubilee;  so  that  only  so  many  yean  of 
occupancy  couM  be  sold  (I^ev.  xxv.  8-16,  23-35). 
The  propbet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  fiunilies  and  depop- 
ulating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
Increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the  N. 
T.  A  Airther  change  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
skilled  agricultural  labor,  e.  ^.,  in  irrigation  and 
terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local  charac- 
ter in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a 
partial  and  guarded  application  of  general  remarks 
(Robinson,  i.  607,  553,  554,  iii.  595;  Stanley,  S. 
.  4  P.  pp.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever  industry  is 
secure,  the  soil  stiU  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The 
Haurdn  (Feraea)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  ei\joys  the  highest  reputation,  llie  black 
and  fiit,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is  said  to  hold 
so  much  moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little 
rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Btyntt^  is 
a  vast  olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
is  said  to  be  fertile  if  watered,  llie  Israelites 
probably  found  in  Canaan  a  frdr  proportion  of 
woodland,  which  their  necessities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
'  oouragement  of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to 
reduce  (Joah.  xvii.  18).  But  even  in  eariy  times 
timber  seems  to  have  been  far  less  used  for  buildmg 
material  than  among  western  nations  ;  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  skillful  hewers,  and  imported  both 
the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No 
itore  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept;  ovens 
were  heated  with  such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ek. 
T.  12,  15;  Mai.  iv.  1);  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
on  an  emci^gency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unu- 
sual source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for 
the  wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  IK. 
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xix.  21 ;  oomp.  Gen.  xxii.  8,  6,  7).    All  this  indi- 
cates a  non-abundance  of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  fh>m  natural  sonroes  madt 
Canaan  a  contnwt  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shal- 
low beds,  like  our  saltpans,  surrounded  by  a  nised 
bord^  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  trom  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  do- 
scribed  by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetabka,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (inchid- 
ing  under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the 
water  available)  was  as  essential  as  diminage  in  oar 
region;  and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  sur- 
face, easily  excavated  for  cistens  and  ducts,  was 
most  useful.  Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  ia  waitered 
not  by  canals  fW>m  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
below  the  land,  but  by  rills  conveiging  from  the 
mountains.  In  these  features  of  the  country  lay 
its  expansire  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mul- 
tiplying population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of  hands 
for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering;  and  the 
result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
ahd  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?). 
Of  the  two  former,  together  vrith  the  vine,  oUve, 
and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi. 
40,  XV.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cummin  (the  bkek  variety  called  "  fitches,*' 
Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans 
and  lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  prod- 
uce. To  these  htter  writers  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  pkuita,  e.  ^.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, Ac.  {MUkfM,  Ctlaim^  I  1,  2).  The  produce 
which  formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
would  keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen. 
xUu.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festi^-als,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence^  if  the  season  was 
hackmd,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  Thia  rude  system  was  fondly  re- 
tained long  sAer  mental  progress  and  foreign  inter- 
course pbctsd  a  correct  calendar  within  their  power; 
so  that  notice  of  a  Veadttr^  t.  e.,  second  or  inter- 
calated Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  b«ng  not 
yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babyk>n  and  Egypt  (UgoL  de  Re  RusL  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months  was 
divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  follows  (To- 
saphia  Taanithy  ch.  1):  — 

I.  Soworo  Tun. 

(beginning  about 
autumnal 
equinox  [  Av^  rail  &m. 

Marebesvan 

half      .     .     . 


II.  Unbipi  TatK, 


Kaiilra,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

Shobatb,  fonuer  halt 
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m.  Cold  Skajox. 
Birtwfh,  littTT  hnlf      .    .    . 


[Vcadar] 

NlMB, 


half  ...     . 
IV.  Haktict  Ton. 


I  due. 


MiMii,  latter  hatf 


Beglnnisc  about 
Ternal  equinox. 
Barley  gncn. 
PaaMver. 


n^ 

Siran,  lbnn«r  half 

V.  Bm 

(Wheat  ripe. 
iPwtecott 

8lTaii,  lafter  half! 

IVunus. 

TL  SinnT  SiAMv. 

Ab,Ialterhali: 

EloL 

TM^fiirnierhalf  . 

.    , 

.     .  Inntherinc  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  culti^-a- 
lion,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox  or  mid  Tiari;  and  if  by  the  first  of 
Kasleu  none  had  fiUkn,  a  &st  was  proclaimed 
(AfUhnrt,  TeuinUk^  ch.  i.).  The  common  scriptu- 
ral expressions  of  the  *«early"  and  the  ** latter 
ram"  (Dcut.  xi.  U;  Jer.  r.  24;  H03.  vi.  3;  Zech. 
X.  1;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modem 
experience,  the  wason  of  rains  being  unbroken 
(Kobinson,  i.  41,  429,  iii.  06),  though  perhaps  tlie 
&I1  is  more  strongly  marked  at  tlie  beguining  and 
the  end  of  it.  IImb  consternation  caused  by  the  &il- 
ure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i.,  ii. ;  and 
that  prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter 
rain  together  *'  in  the  first  month,"  i.  e.  Kisan  (ii. 
23).  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of 
green  or  root-crops  grown  fi>r  fodder,  nor  was  the 
long  summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Barley 
supplied  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 

called  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  "  Millet,"  IPT,  holciu  dochna, 
linn.  (Gesenius),  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its 
ripe  grain  made  into  bread.     In  the  later  period 

of  more  advanced  urrigation  the  l^bn,  **  Fenu- 
greek," occurs,  also  the  HPWy  a  ck>ver,  appa- 
rently, given  cut  (Peak,  v.  6).  Mowing  (^3,  Am. 
>ii.  1;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  haymaking  were  fiimiliar 
processes,   but  the  latter  had  no  express  word, 

"^^TT  standing  both  for  grass  and  hay,  a  token 
of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass  may  become  hay 
u  it  stands. 
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The  produce  of  the  land  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  nSIDH,  indud 

ing  apparently  all  cereal  plants,  nVDlip  (quicgma 
in  aiUquU  noicUur,  Buxt.  Lex,),  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  legumen,  and  D^3137'1T  or  ^J137"1t 
n^^J,  Bttnina  hortemia,  (since  the  former  word 
alone  was  used  also  geoerically  for  all  seed,  indud- 
ing  all  else  which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which 
purpose  the  distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The 
pk>ugh  probably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
process  of  ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that 
called  Bcnrijicatio  by  the  Komans  ("S}Tia  tenui 
sulco  arat,"  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in 
Asia  Iklinor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawiiig:  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross 
beam  with  yokes,  6,  is  attached ;  c,  the  share;  </,  the 
handle;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and/  is  a  go«l  with  a  scraper  at  the  other 


to^^ 


ng.  1.  —Plough,  frc.,  as  stUl  used  In  Asia  Mmor.  > 
(From  Vellows's  Asia  Minor.) 

end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.  Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25;  Mairaon.  ad 
Misitn.  vi.  2;  Robmsoi^,  iii.  595,  602-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vtre  novo.  Such  new  ground  and  fal- 
lows, the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of  stones 
and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2;  Geinarn  Ilitrosol.  ad  Uk.) 
early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering  from  "  among 
thorns"  being  a  proverb  for  slovenly  husbandry 
(Job  V.  5;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31;  Robinson,  ii.  127). 
Virgin  land  was  ploughed  a  second  time.     The 

proper  words  are  HH^,  proacindere,  and  "Tl^, 
offnnffere,  i.  f .,  itemre  ut  franyarUur  fflebas  (by 
cross  ploughing),  Van*,  de  Ji.  B.  i.  32;  both 
are  distinctively  wted  Is.  xxviii.  24.  I.and  already 
tilled  was  ploughed  before  the  rains,  Uiat  tlie  moist- 
ure might  the  better  penetrate  (>Iaimon.  ap.  Ugol. 
de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  Rain,  however,  or  irrigation 
(Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the  soil  for  the  Rowins^,  up 
may  be  inferred  ftom  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  tiU 


fif .  1.  —  Ifeypaaik  ploughing  and  sowfng.  — 
t^  gleaning  was  over,  lest  the  poor  should  suflfer 
\Peah,  V.  3);  and  such  sowing  often   took  place 
tntkout  previous  ploughing,  the  seed,  as  in  the  par- 


Onikinson,  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  —  TTubes.) 


able  of  the  sower,  being  scattered  broadcast,  anft 
ploughed  in  afienoanis,  the  roots  of  the  late  crop 
being  so  for  decayed  as  to  sen-e  for  manure  (Fel- 
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rig.  8.  —  Ooata  treading  in  the  grain,  when  aown  in  the  field,  after  the  water  has  nabalded.  ■ 

Zbmfts,  near  the  PyramidB.) 


-Oniklnson, 


lows,  Ada  Minor^  p.  72).  The  soil  was  then 
brushed  o%'er  with  a  light  harrow,  often  of  thorn 
bushes.  In  highly  irrigated  spots  the  seed  was 
trampled  in  hy  cattle  (Is.  zxxii.  20),  as  in  Kgypt  by 
goaU  (Wilkinson,  i.  39,  2d  Ser.).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in  well 

manured  spots,  a  process  called  ")D3C,  der.  "^^3, 
pardm^  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhusius  to 
illustrate  the  Mishna.     Where  the  soil  was  heavier, 


Fig.  4.  —  Com  growing  In  patches.  —  (Surenhusius.) 

the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("  dum  sicca  tel- 
lure  licet,"  Viig.  Georg.  i.  214);  and  there,  though 

not  generally,  the  sanifio  (ni"T37,  der.  Tl^,  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  Urntio  of  fioraan  husbandry, 
perforaicd  with  tabula  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine 9f  heavy  western  soils  nmst  not  be  made  tlie 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  f^enemlly.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  ^Kg^'pti  et  Africs,  in  quibus  agricoU 
post  sementem  ante  messem  sc^etem  non  attingit 
.  .  .  .  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi  dtauUratur  sain-itio,'' 
Ac.,  Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not 
too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be 
the  best  time  for  these  operations;  thus  70  da}-s  be- 
fore the  passover  was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing 
for  the  "  wave-slieaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for 
that  of  barley  geneniUy.  The  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  llie  custom 
of  watehing  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors 
against  th^  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490,  ii.  18, 
83,  99)  is  probably  ancient  llius  Boaz  slept  on 
the  floor  (Kuth  iii.  4.  7.)<>  Barley  ripened  a  week 
or  two  bdTore  wheat,  and  as  fine  har\'est  weather 
was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17 ;  Am.  iv. 
7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of 
timely  rain.  'ITie  period  of  harvest  must  alwav-s 
have  differed  accoiding  to  elevation,  aspect,  Ac. 
(Robinson,  i.  430,  551. )     I1ie  proportion  of  harv-est 


a  •  This  practice  continues  to  the  prerant  day. 
Speaking  of  a  night  spent  near  Hebron,  Robinson  (Ii. 
446,  od.  1841)  says:  "The  owners  of  the  crops  came 
svery  night  and  slept  upon  their  threshing  floors  to 


gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  wA;  a  hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attauied  (Gen.  zxn.  13, 
Matt  xiii.  8). 
The  rototion  of  crops,  iamUiar  to  the  Egyptiana 


Fig.  6. —Sowing. —  (Surenhusius.) 
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Fig.  6.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 


Fig.  7.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surcnhusins.) 


guard  them ;  and  this  we  had  found  to  be  nnlTersal  in 
All  the  region  of  Oaza."  Thommn  (Land  and  Book^ 
ii.  648)  rofbrs  to  the  same  custom.  See  Runi,  Boot 
or.  H. 
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^Wiildnsou,  ii.  p.  4),  can  lordly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  fidd  with  divers 
seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
seeded  surfiu^  with  great  variety,  yet  avoiding  jux- 
taposition of  heierogenen  Such  arrangements  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  drawings,     lliree  furrows' 
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Fig.  8.  —  Sowing.  —  (SnvBDhnsias.) 

interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  ( Celaim^  ii.  6). 
The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  represent  such 
margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In  a  vineyard 
wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the  vines,  for 


Ilg.  9.  —  Com-Aeld  with  Olives.  —  (Surenhuslus.) 

whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was  allowed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  space  cropped:  so  herb-gardens 
stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  {Peah^  v.  5.) 
Yvg.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives  about  and 
amidst  it 


in  Jer.  and  Joel),  eiiher  the  cars  merely  in  tlie 
"  Pieeniaii "  methwl  (Varr.  de  He  Jitmi.  \  50),  or 
stalk  and  all,  or  it  was  pulled  by  the  rootii  (Peah^  v. 
10).  It  was  bound  in  sheaves  —  a  process  prom- 
inent in  Scripture,  and  described  by  a  peculiar 

word,    "lay  — or  heaped,    ni^^pb,    in  tho 

form  of  a  hehooet,  HISOTDIO^  of  a  turban  (of 
which,  however,  see  another  explanation,  Buxt.  Lex, 
s.  T.    niD^'^S),  or  rrrnnb  of  a  cake.     TTiA 


Fig.  12.  —  Reaping.  —  (Surenhusius.) 

sheaves  or  heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the 
floor  —  a  circular  spot  of  hard  ground,  probaMy, 
as  now,  from  50  to  80  or  100  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  became 
well  known  spots  (Gen.  I.  10, 11;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
18).  On  these  the  oxen,  <&c.,  forbidden  to  be  muz- 
zled (Deut.  XXV.  4),  trampled  out  the  grain,  as  we 


Fig.  18.  —  Threshing-floor.  The  oxen  driven  round 
the  h^sap ;  contrary  to  the  usual  cnstom.  —  (Wilkin 
•OD,  Itubes.) 


find  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.     At 

a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a  threshing  sledge  called 

>^       f  J/wYii/  (Is.  xli.  16;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Chr.  xxL 

23),  probably  resembling  the  ndreg^  still  employed 


k'lg.  10  —  Jieaping  wneat.  —  ( vVilldnsoo,  Tombi  of  Uu  \ 
Kings — 77i«&rj.)  | 

The  wheat,  Ac.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the ' 

word  for  which  is  tTD")!!  in  Deut.,  and  "^31  r 


Fte.  U.  —  rolling  np  the  doors  by  ttie  roots.  —  (WU-   Fig.  14.  —  The  Nir«g,  a  machine  used  by  the  modem 
kfaison,  lU  stgfiu.)  Egx-ptlans  for  threshing  com. 
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in  I'lgj-pt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  190)  — »  itAge  with  three 
rollen  ridged  with  iron,  which,  aided  by  the  driver's 
weight,  cnuhed  out,  often  u^uring,  the  gndn,  as 


fig.  16.- 


■  ThrMhlng  ln.'«trunieiit.  —  ( From  FellowR^s 
Asia  Minor.) 


well  M  cut  or  tore  tlie  straw,  which  thus  became 
fit  for  fodder.  It  a|)peRr8  to  have  been  limikir  to 
the  lioraan  tiibulum  and  the  plotitUum  Pamctun 
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(Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  52).  Lighter  grains  wen  beaten 
out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xx^-iii.  27).  Baricy  was  ioin»- 
tinies  soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading  out, 
which  got  n%\  of  tlie  pellicle  of  the  grain.  See 
further  the  Antiquitntes  TiitwiB^  UgoLLni,  voL  29. 
Tlie  use  of  aninial  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "dung  on  the  fiu» 
of  the  earth,  field,"  dto.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10;  2  R.  ix. 
37;  Jer.  riii.  2,  &c.).  A  rabbi  limits  the  qiuuitity 
to  three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or  about  380  gal- 
lons, to  each  nSO  (:=^  of  ephah  of  grain, 
Gesen.),  and  wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap, 
rather  than  their  number,  to  he  increased  if  the 
field  be  large  (S/.m/r/r,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the 
great  usefulness  of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognized 
{ibid.  4),  thoui^h,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness 
of  the  pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it. 
Vegetable  ashes,  burnt  stubble,  Ac  were  also  used. 


Fig.  IS.— Traading  out  tho  grula  by  oxen,  and  winnowing.    1.  Baking  up  the  ears  to  the  oantre.     2.  The 
driver.     3.  Winnowiug,  with  woodon  shoTcls.  —  (Wilkinson,  Tkebtt.) 


The  "  shovel "  and  "  fan  "  {r\Ty^  and  n;^T?, 
Is.  XXX.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  tlie  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xxxv. 
5;  Job.  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  tlireshing.  Kvening  was  the  fa- 
vorite time  (Uuth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a 

breeze.  ITie  Tr)V^  (n^t^  to  scatter  =  »ti;ov? 
QtUXi.  iii.  12;  Horn.  Hind.  xiii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  s1k>\-c1  which  threw  the  graui  up  against 

tlie  wind;  while  the  r\VT^  (akin  tc»  TTH?)  may 
have  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose),  or  a  brood  basket  in  M'liicli  it  was 
tossed.  'Hie  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes  customarily  so  hirge  as  to  cover  the 

rnn  {Rata  Afttzia,  ix.  2).  lliis  favora  the  lat- 
ter \iew.  So  tlie  irr^oi^  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  tlie  iiirTvov=^  a  fitZifiyos  (liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  wrvoy)'    The  last  process  was 

the  slwklng  ui  a  sieve,  H^DS,  criOrum^  to  sep- 
arate dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).  [See  Luke  xxii. 
31.] 

^ields  and  floora  were  not  commonly  enckwed ; 
vineyartls  nuwitly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
tMiiklings  (^'uni.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13;  Is.  v.  5; 
Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  comp.  Judg.  vl.  11 ).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

With  regard  to  occupancy  a  tenant  might  pay 


a  fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  nil.  11)  —  in  which 
case  he  was  called  *^^1t2?,  and  ^-as  compellalile  to 
keep  the  ground  in  good  order  for  a  stipukted  share 
of  the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10;  Matt.  xxi.  34),  often 
a  half  or  a  third ;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 

rule:  in  tliis  case  he  was  called  ^D^^.  and  was 
I  more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the  loss  of  a 
i  short  or  spoilt  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight. 
'  <tc.,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  al>ated ;  or  he  might 

receive  such  sliare  as  a  salar)'  —  an  inferior  position 

—  when  the  term  which  described  him  was  "H^in, 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occu- 
pancy (hence  leases  for  terms  of  yeare  would  seem 
I  to  have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
I  duly  exhausted  (comp.  Ceorg.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
'reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut  xxiii.  24-6;  Matt 
ixii.  1). 

,  The  rights  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
I  ing  [CouNKU;  Gi.eaxing],  formed  the  poor  man's 
I  claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too, 
I  a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-gro\-e   (I^.   xix.  9,  10;    Deut.  xxiv.  19).« 


a  •  The  beautiAil  custom  has  surrived  to  the  prestnt 
time  (Thomson's  Latid  and  Book,  U.  828,  511).  On 
several  topics  In  this  article  (as  climate,  seasons,  IhrtU- 
ity,  productions)  ftirther  Information  will  be  found 
under  Palxskmb.  U. 
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there  teems  a  probability  that  eTery  third 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests*,  was  paid 
fa*  the  poor  (Deiit  ziv.  28,  zivi.  12;  Ani.  iv.  4; 
ToU  i.  7;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8).     On  this  doubtfui 

point  of  the  poor  inan*s  tithe  0^7  *iU7PC:)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Petih^  \i:i.  2. 
These  ngtits,  in  case  two  poor  mea  were  partners 
in  oocupoticy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Mainion.  ad  Penhy  v.  5).  Sometimes  a  char- 
itable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
iU  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  yean  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  undrcumcised  and  for- 
bidden; in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits;  in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  {MisJtfui,  Of- 
iah,  pinim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies, 
see  UicL  of  6>.  ami  Rotn.  Antiq.  s.  t.      U.  U. 

AGRIPTA.     [Herod.] 

A'GVR  {'^»}  [coUector]:  Congregant),  The 
son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew  saga,  who  ut- 
tered or  collected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded 
In  Prov.  XXX.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  tlie  author- 
ship of  Prov.  XXX.  1-xzxi.  0,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections 
therem  contained ;  and  aaagns  as  his  date  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  tbe  7th  or  b^ginnii^;  of 
the  6th  cent.  b.  c.  The  Uabbins,  according  to 
Rashi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name 
symbolically  of  Solomon,  who  **  collected  under- 

steadmg"  (from  "^^  dgnr^  he  gathered),  and  is 
elsewhere  caOed  •*  Kohdeth."  Bunsen  {Bibtlwerk,  i. 
p.  elxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Massa,  and  probably- a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
500  Simeonites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir.  Hit^ 
sig  goes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa  and  brother  of.  Ixmuel  {Die  Spruche 
SaL  p.  311,  ed.  1858).     [Massa.]     In  CasteUs 

Lex.  Ileptag.  we  find  the  Syriac  word  1^^^^', 

igur6,  defined  as  signifying  ^  one  who  applies  him- 
sdf  to  the  studies  of  wisdom."  'Jliere  is  no  au- 
thority given  for  this  but  the  Lexicon  of  liar  Bahlul, 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  some  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  proper  name  Agur. 

W.  A.  W. 

A1HAB  (a«nH  [father' t  brolhsr]:  'Axadfi; 

Athab\  son  of  Orari,  serenth  king  of  the  sepsrate 
Ungdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The 
great  lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fidl, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  fedings  and  amiable 
Impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscmpulous  and  de- 
prated.  The  cause  of  Ms  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Fitholial,  king 
of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  I'halles  (compare 
Joseph.  AnL  viii  13,  2,  with  c.  Apion,  i.  18).  If 
she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
drsmatist,  Abab  has  hardly  Macbeth*s  energy  and 
deCcrminaition,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  have  a  comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab*s  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elyah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
lentmed  to  tntrodnee  bito  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
lUp  of  Baal  and  her  frther*s  goddess  Astarte.    In 


AHAB 
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obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  (emple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  ObadiAh, 
the  governor  of  Ahab*s  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendor  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Ashersh. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  \-ersion  folkiws  the 
LXX.  in  erroneously  substituting  "the  groves'* 
for  the  proper  name  AsH&uh,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [Asiikkam.]  How  the  w  trship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idohitrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  **  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,'*  will 
be  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Eluah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  arehitect- 
ure,  which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house 
and  several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restora- 
tion and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab^ 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoshapbat  (1  K.  xri.  34).  But  the  place 
in  which  he  cliiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the 
beautiful  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zen'n),  in  the  plain 
of  Ksdraek>n,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  re- 
mained the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing 
in  the  same  rebtion  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarehy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.  if  P, 
p.  244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  KaboLh,  he  pro- 
posed  to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it;  and 
when  tliis  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vino- 
yard  was  '*  the  inheritance  of  his  fiithers  **  (Lev. 
XXV.  2>J),  a  fiUse  accusation  of  blasphemy  was 
brought  against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself 
stoned  to  d?ath,  but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from 
2  K.  ix  26.  Elgah,  already  the  great  vindicator 
of  religion,  now  appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality, 
and  declared  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  k>ng  course 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime,  llie  execution,  however,  of  this  sentence 
was  delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab*s  deep  repeiit- 
ance.  The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  Syrian 
wars,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  place  the  20th  chapter  after  the  21st,  and  so 
bring  the  whole  history  of  these  wars  together,  than 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  interposing  the  story 
of  Naboth  between  the  20th  and  22d,  especially  as 
the  beginning  of  the  2ad  seems  to  follow  naturally 
from  the  end  of  the  2()th.  And  this  arrangement 
is  actually  found  in  the  IJCX.  and  eonfirmed  by 
the  narrotire  of  Josephus.  We  read  of  three  cam- 
paigns which  Ahab  undertook  against  Benbadad 
H.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offen- 
sive. In  the  first,  Benbadad  hud  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels 
of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion, 
valued  most  deeply  the  uidependence  of  His  chosen 
people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  hhu  whikt  in  the 
plentitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banquet- 
ing in  his  terat  with  his  32  vassal  khigs.  The 
Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Damafr- 
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Xext  year  Beiihadad,  believing  that  his  (aihire 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  ))ower  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  K.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  >'. 
^  P,  App.  §  6).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete that  I^nhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands; 
but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as 
announced  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making 
"streets  "  for  Ahab  in  Damascus;  that  is,  admit- 
ting into  his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  commis- 
sionera,  in  an  indepeiulent  position,  with  special 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch 
over  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab 
and  his  subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retali- 
ation for  a  similar  privilege  exiicted  by  Benhadad's 
predecessor  from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria. 
Ailer  this  great  success  Ahab  ei\joyed  peace  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  exactly  for 
the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is 
briefly  attributed  to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  con- 
junctioti  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  which 
town  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  Israel.  But  if 
Ramoth  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad 
agreed  to  restore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years 
to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty?  From 
this  difficulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by 
Benhadad  against  Ahab  personally  (1  K.  xxU.  31), 
it  seems  probable  that  this  was  not  the  ease  (or  at 
all  e>'enta  that  the  Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the 
treaty),  but  that  Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehosh- 
aphat, who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  paramount 
importance  of  crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  origin- 
ate the  war  by  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  im- 
mediate provocation.  In  any  case,  God*8  biasing 
did  not  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fiiil,  and  that  the 
prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his 
ruin.  For  giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  im- 
prisoned ;  but  Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to 
take  the  precaution  of  disguishig  himself,  so  as  not 
to  offer  a  conspicuous  marie  to  the  archen  of  Ben- 
hadad. But  he  was  slain  by  a  "certain  man  who 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture;'*  and  though  staid  up 
in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  even- 
ing, and  his  army  dispersed.  When  he  was  brought 
to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 
as  a  servant  was  washing  his  chariot;  a  partial  ful- 
fllhnent  of  Eiyah's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which 
was  more  literally  accomplished  in  tkw  eaae  of  his 
son  (2  K.  ix.  28).  ioMpbns,  however,  substitutes 
Jezreel  {or  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  {Ant, 
vHr.  15,  6).  Tie  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  919 
B.  c. ;  of  his  death,  R.  c.  897. 

2.  [»Ax«ifls  Heb.  hi  Jer.  xxix.  22,  DP^f],  A 
lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive  Isnelites 
in  Babylon,  and  was  burned  to  death  by  Kebuchad- 
neoar,  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.  6.  £.  L.  C 

AHAIVAH  (n^rW  Wter  tJie  brother,  but 
Hncertain} :  *A€tpd;  [Tat.  la^myX:]  AJiara). 
The  third  son  of  Bei\jamhi  (1  Chr.  viu.  1).  See 
Abbr,  Ahibam.  W.  a.  W. 

AHAR'HEL  (brnnjSI  [asabow];  &8eX^^; 

yilX^'^  [Comp.  &9.  *Pi?x^']  '^A«*'«*«')-  A 
name  occurring  in  an  obscure  iVagment  of  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The  families  of  Aharhel " 
^pan^tly  traced  their  descent  through  Coz  to 
Aahm-,  the  posthumous  son  of  Ilezron.  The  Tai^ 
gom  of  H.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  ideEtifies  him  with 


UIASUERUS 

"Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  ir.  9). 
The  I-XX.  appear  to  have  read  DHn  '♦PK, 
"  brother  of  Rechab/'  or  aooording  to  the  Complii- 
ten^an  edition  ^m  '^PIH,  "brother  of  Rachel.** 

W.  A.  W. 
AHA'SAI  [3  syl.]  0?nS*  [=^ffriaA]:  om. 
in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  Scurx'as] :  Ahazi).    A  priest, 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai   (Neh.  xi.  13). 
He  is  called  Jahzeuau  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHAS'BAI  [8  syl]  0§DrS*:  6  *Aafilrn, 
[Vat.  -fiu-] ;  Alex,  o  Airovc;  [Comp.  *Axw0t£i:] 
A(u6al).  llie  father  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David*8 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  85,  l^liphelet  appean  as 
"  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur.**  The  J.XX.  legiutled  the 
name  Ahasbai  as  denothig  not  the  father  but  the 
family  of  filiphelet.  [Aooording  to  Gesenius  the 
name  signifies  /  have  taken  rtfuyt  in  Jthoviih.] 

W.  A.  W. 

•  AHASHTE^OSH.  Noted  in  E«a  iv.  6 
in  the  margm  of  the  A.  V.  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 
Ahasuekus.  a. 

AHASUE'RUS«(ir''l"15trnS:  'Awro^^, 
[Vat.  Aaenpos,]  LXX.  [in  Ezra  iv.  6] ;  but  'AoV 
posy  [Alex.  Aaouriposy  Comp.  Aid.  *Aaffo^poti] 
Tob.  xiv.  16:  Astuerus,  A.  V,  [in  Tob.J,  X'ulg.), 
the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian  kings 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronologioil  tahk 
of  the  Medo-Persian  Icings  from  Cyaxares  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  according  to  tlieir  ordinary 
classical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured 
to  correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Abta- 
XEUXKS  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes, 
grandson  of  Deiooes  and  conqueror  of  Kineveh, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  634.     Ahamertu. 

2.  Aatyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  b.  c. 
594.     Dai-nu  the  Mede. 

3.  C)Tus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cynu. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.     Ahamervt, 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdii, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  621.     Artaxerxes. 

$.  Darius  Hystaspis,  rsised  to  the  thBone  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.    Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     Ahasuerug. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocbeir),  his  son, 
465-495.     Artaxerxet. 

The  name  Ahasuerua  or  Achaahvoxwh  b  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appean 
as  ksfuraiie  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Per- 

sepolia,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  fbrm  ^  prosthetio 

is  prefixed  (see  Gibbs's  Gesenius,  S).  This  name 
in  one  of  its  Greek  forms  is  Xenes,  explained  by 
Herod,  (vi.  98)  to  mean  ^2dr,  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently near  that  of  king. 

L  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerua  [I>XX.  X/p|ifi, 
Theodot.  *Affo6fipos]  is  said  to  be  the  fiither  of 
Darius  the  Mede.  Kow  it  is  ahnost  certain  thai 
Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  greeised  into 


a  «  Thif  fbrm  In  A.  V.  ed.  1611  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  read  Ahastvros,  u  being  used  fbr  «,  ar 
elsewhere.  A. 
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Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  KaI-,  oomiiuxi  to  the 
Kjuanuu)  dynasty  of  kings  (Mtioofan's  Pri  si  i,  ch. 
Si.  )f  with  which  may  be  comfwred  Kai  Khoaroo,  the 
Persian  nanie  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  C^iixaree 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  coT^jecture 
that  Darius  the  3fede  was  Astyages,  set  o^-er  Baby- 
lon as  viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed 
to  live  there  in  royal  state.  (See  Kawlinson's 
Hervdotusy  vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §  11.)  [Dauius.] 
This  first  Ahasuerus,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Xine^-eh.  And  in  accordance  with  this 
▼lew,  we  read  in  Tobit,  xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  t.  e,  Cy- 


2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  C}tus,  desirous  to  firustrate  the  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  agahast  them  to 
AhaaucriM,  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Oun- 
bjHB.  For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  tbdr  opposition 
eon  tinned  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius, 
and  Ahasuenis  and  Artaxerxes,  t.  e.  Cambyses  and 
the  Ptaudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  be- 
tween them.  [Artaxxkxks.]  Xenop^n  (Cyr. 
TiiL)  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxares, 
i.  e.  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  iiofer  that  the 
elder  Oxaies  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byaes.  His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
firam  interftring  in  the  concerns  of  ihe  Jews.  He 
warn  plainly  caOed  after  his  grandihther,  who  was 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  also  aswinw^  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares 
er  Cjaxarea  which  had  been  borne  by  his  most  illus- 


3.  Tbe  third  is  the  Ahssocrus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
€f  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
qneen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  puUic  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterward  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  MordecaL  lilve  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  oounsellorB,  having 
been  slighted  by  M ordeeai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destnietion  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre, 
Estlier  snd  Mordeeai  overthrew  the  influence  which 
Haman  had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed 
his  fedings  in  tbe  matter,  that  they  mduciBd  him  to 
put  Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  self-defense.  This  they  used  so  vigorously  that 
they  kUIed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents. 
Now  frem  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  em- 
pbs  (Esth.  i.  1),  "  ftiom  India  even  unto  Ethiopia," 
it  IS  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest 
possible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxes  liongimanus.  But  Ahasuerus 
cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were 
the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in 
name  and  character  equally  differs  firom  that  foolish 
tyrant  Neither  can  he  be  Artaxenes  Longimanus, 
although  as  Artaxenes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes, 
there  is  less  difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in 
the  first  place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given 
by  Plutarch  and  by  Diedorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very 
imfike  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezra 
viL  1-7, 11-26,  Artaxenes,  in  the  uventh  year  of 
his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  fiivorable  to  the  Jews, 
snd  it  is  unlikdy,  therefore,  that  in  the  twtlJVi 
(Esth.  iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them 
ss  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
mten.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that 
Ahasucnis  is  Xerxes  (the  names  bemg,  as  we  have 
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seen,  identical);  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by 
tbe  resembUuice  of  character,  and  by  certain  chron- 
ological indications.  As  Xenes  soouiged  the  sea, 
and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  bridge  be* 
cause  their  work  was  ii^ured  by  a  stonu,  so  Ahas- 
uerus repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  because  she 
would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Xenes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  fil).  In  the 
third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and 
assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xenes  returned  de- 
feated from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  r^n  ^  fiur  young  vwgins  were 
sought"  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  repki«ed  Vashti  by 
marrying  Esther.  '  The  tribute  be  "  laid  upon  the 
buid  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  (Esth.  x.  1)  may 
weU  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and 
ruiu  of  the  Grecian  expeditk>n.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Esther  in  the  LXX.  *Afna^fy^ris  is  writ- 
ten for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  any 
weight  can  be  founded.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

AHA'VA  (M;)rjW  [««ter,  Gc*.]:  6  ^U 
[Vat  EvfiAt,  Alex.  Evci],  fui  ^^r.  vUi.  21,  31]  6 
*Aov4  [Vat  eovc,  Aovt ] :  AAava),  a  pbue  (Ezr.  vlii. 

15),  or  a  river  (inD)  (viU.  21,  81),  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  expedition  which 
returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
Various  have  been  the  coiyectures  as  to  its  locality; 
e.  ff.  Adiaba  (Le  Clero  and  Mannert) ;  Abeh  or 
Aveh  (Hiivenuck,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(KosenmiiUer,  BU>,  Geogr,),  But  the  latest  re- 
searches are  in  fiivor  of  its  being  the  modem  /Tti, 
on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblioal 

times  Ihi,  or  Ihi  da^dn  (Talm.  bn'^iT"?  S^'H^), 
"  the  spring  of  bitumen.**  See  RawIinson*s  HeroU- 
otuBy  i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  [1  Esdr.  viU.  41,  611 
the  name  is  given  Btpds.  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  5,  } 
2)  merely  says  sir  rh  vtpay  rov  Zvppdrou.    G. 

A'HAZ  (THH,    pouettor:   "AxaO    Joseph. 

*AxdCtiS'  Achaz).  1.  Ahaz,  eleventli  [twelfth  ?] 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2. 
But  this  must  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  the  25th, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  31S.,  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshito,  apd  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1 ;  for  otherwise,  his  son  Ilezekiah  was  Itoni 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti 
HelLy  vol.  i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 
Readn  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israd 
had  recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and 
they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  net  a 
prince  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  gieat  prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of' David,  h«st>ened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  mto  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  fitiled 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  tbe  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  aid  ui.faithftil- 
nesB  both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  hv  find  b 
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the  fittmous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  aud  9th 
ehapten  of  laaikh,  in  which  he  aeelt  to  uiimate 
■nd  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  ivi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  \ie  learn  that 
the  allies  toolc  a  vast  nmnher  of  captives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  m  virtue  of  the  remon- 
stnuioes  of  the  prophet  Oded;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Ji:dah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath,  a  flnurishing  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
b  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  I^domites  (according  to  the  true  reading 

rf  2  K.  xvL  6,  D^I^'nW  for  D'»?1"^_S),  who 
attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  pert  of  Judah,  while 
the  I'hilistuiea  m\-aded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahas  sought  deli\^erance  fh>m 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tlglath- 
pikser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidalile  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Uean,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Trsn^rdanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price.  He 
became  tributary  in  TigkOh-pikser,  sent  hhn  aU  the 
tressures  of  the  Tem^  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  >-cntured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  cere- 
monies; making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromanoers  (Is. 
viii.  10),  sacrifking  to  the  Syrian  gods,  Introducing 
a  forngn  altar  fh>m  Damascus,  and  probably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fh>m  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf. 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  13);  and  "  the  altars  on  the  top  (or 
roof)  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  "  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12)  were  connected  with  the  adoration  cf  the  stars. 
We  see  another  and  blameless  result  of  this  inter- 
course with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial 
of  Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8.o  He  died  afler  a  reign  of 
16  years,  huting  b.  c.  740-724.        G.  £.  L.  C. 

2.  (Maz.)  A  son  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  Mepbibosheth  (1 
Cair.  viii.  36,  36,  ix.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

AHAZI'AH  (n;trW,  'in;Trh»,  v^<m  Je- 
hovah tustains:  *Oxotias]y»i'  -^c<-]:  Ochozias.) 
1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebiel,  and  eighth  king  of 
land.  After  the  battle  of  Bamoth  in  Gilead 
[Aiiab]  the  Syrians  had  the  command  cf  the  coun- 
try along  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Israelites  and  Moab- 
ites,  so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Bloab  refused  his 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  kunbs  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool  (oomp.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Befcre  Ahaziah 
oould  take  measures  for  enforeing  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  foil  through  a  lattice  in  his 
palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  worshipped 
his  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  Baakebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron 
whether  he  shouki  recover  his  health.  But  Elgah, 
who  now  for  the  last  time  exereised  the  prophetic 
office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  announced 
to  him  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned  two 
years  (b.  c.  8U6,  895).  The  only  other  recorded 
transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavor  to  join  the 
king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  re- 
kted  under  Jehosiiapiiat  (1  K.  xxii.  50  ff.;  2  K. 
l;  2  Chr.  xx.  85  ff.). 

2.  Fifth  [sixth]  Idng  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
Dq»hew  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.     He  is  called 

«•  For  the  <« BOB  dial**  of  Abas,  see  Dial.    U. 
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Azariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  bv  a  copyist*s  c 
and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  (GetchichU 
des  Volkes  lirael,  Ui.  525)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  acoessiun,  but  the 
LXX.  r»d  'OyoOos  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too,  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years  oM 
at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  that  hit 
age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number  is 
certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see  thai 
his  fiither  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  that 

a  transcriber  must  have  oonfounded  23  (22)  and 

2D  (42).     Ahaziah  was  an  idobter,  "  walking  in 

aU  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,"  and  he  allied 
himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Israel, 
iirotlier  and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah, 
against  Hazael,  the  new  kiqg  of  Syria.  The  two 
kings  were,  howe\-er,  defeated  at  Kamoth,  when 
Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  i<jtJred  to 
his  mother's  pakoe  at  Jezreel  to  be  healed.  The 
union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  was  so  close 
that  there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  shouki 
entirely  overspread  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  bnt 
this  was  pre\'ented  by  the  great  revolution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  EliahsL, 
which  involved  the  house  of  David  in  calamities 
only  less  severe  than  those  which  exterminated  the 
house  of  Gmri.  It  broke  out  while  Ahaziah  was 
visiting  his  uncle  at  JezreeL  As  Jehu  approached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  ttther  tnm  not  suspectmg  his  designs,  or  to 
prevent  them.  The  former  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  Jehu;  Ahaziah  was  pursued  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  Our,  near  the  city  of  Ibkam,  and  then 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  reached  Me- 
giddo.  But  in  2  Chr.  xxU.  9,  it  is  said  that  Aha- 
ziah was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of 
Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by  his  orders. 
Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  be  found 
in  Pole's  Syruptis^  in  Ligfatfoot's  Harm,  of  (Hd 
Tt$L  (m  k)c.),  and  in  Davidson's  Text  of  the  OU 
TtMiament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.  Ahaziah 
reigned  one  year,  b.  c.  884,  called  the  12th  of  Je- 
horam, kin^  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  11th,  2  K. 
ix.  29.  His  fother  therefore  must  have  died  befon 
the  11th  [year]  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hfk  i.  324).  G.  £.  L.  C. 

*  It  being  possible  that  the  two  accounts,  taken 
singly,  are  fhigmentary,  they  may  supplement  each 
other.  Ahaziah  escaping  "by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house,"  Jeliu  onlered  his  men  to  pursue  and 
day  him  in  his  chariot  (2  K.  ix.  27) ;  but  being  too 
swift  for  his  pursuers,  he  reached  Samaria  and  there 
concealed  himself  for  a  time,  till  Jehu,  "  executing 
judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,"  sought  him 
out,  and  had  him  put  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8,  9). 
For  the  fuller  cireumstances  of  the  death  we  turn 
again  to  2  K.  ix.  27.  Jehu  ordered  his  captire  to 
be  taken  (perhaps  under  some  {netense  of  a  friendly 
object)  to  "the  going  up  (ascent)  to  Gur  near 
Ibleam,"  and  there  he  was  slain  in  his  chariot  ({.  e. 
recei^'ed  the  deadly  blow  there,  though  he  escapei! 
and  actually  died  at  Megiddo).  According  to  an- 
other slightly  varied  combination,  Ahaziah  may 
have  managed,  after  being  brought  before  Jehu  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  to  escape  again,  and  m- 
stead  of  being  decoyed  to  Gur  for  execution,  may 
have  been  ox-ertaken  there  as  he  fled  in  his  chariot, 
land  put  to  death  as  before  stated.     It  Is  worth 
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BOtidng  (see  the  Hebrnw  text  and  the  italics  m  the 
A.  v.:  **  And  Uiey  did  w'*)  that  the  slaying  of 
Ahaaah  at  Gar  (2  K.  ix.  27)  stands  loosely  related 
to  what  tireoedea,  as  if  his  bdng  shun  there  was  the 
^nal  execution  of  Jehu's  order  after  various  deUys 
had  intervened.  See  Keil,  Comm,  ub.  die  Backer 
der  KoMffe,  p.  402;  and  Zeller's  BibL  Worterb. 
p.  42.     [AzAKiAii  12.]  H. 

AH'BAN  (larS  [brother  of  the  vise,  or 
brv(her1y\'.  'Axafidp;  Alex.  'Of<i;  [Aid.  'Of/Sa; 
Comp.  'AfioM'-]  Ahobb'm).  Son  of  Abishur,  by 
his  wife  AbihaU  (1  Chr.  ii.  2J).  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HBR  ("^::'l?  [another]:  'Arfp;  [Vat  M. 
Ac/>,  H.  A«p;  Comp.  *Ax^O  ^f^er).  Ancestor 
of  Hushim,  or  rather  *<  the  Hushim,"  as  the  plural 
form  seems  to  indicate  a  family  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual. The  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  passap^ 
in  the  genealoi^y  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12). 
Some  traii5hiU)rs  coatider  it  as  not  a  proper  name 
at  all,  and  render  it  literally  "  another,*'  because, 
as  Kashi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  genealogy, 
was  uncertain  whether  the  &milies  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Uei^amin  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38}  are  the 
same;  unless  the  former  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii.; 
Uuishim  being  a  Danite  as  well  aa  a  Bet^amite 
name.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HI  C'T^*,  brother:  iatXi^vi  fratres).  1, 
A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  family  who  lived  in  Gilead  in 
Baahan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  king 
of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  word 
waa  not  considered  a  proper  name.  [But  for  Jioh( 
aUX/pov  of  the  Koman  edition,  Vat.  M.  haa  Ztt 
0ouxctfi  (H.  ZafiouXafi)i  and  Alex,  with  7  other 
MSS.  Ax«^««f.  — A.] 

2.  (*Axt;  [Vat.  M.  Axtovia.  H.  Axiovi\:]  Ahi.) 
A  descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Geaenius, 
la  a  contraction  of  Aiiijah. 

AHI'AH.     [Aiiijah.] 

AHI'AM  (-t^'Tlb^,  for  2^TH  [father'i 
brother],  Gesen.:  [in  2  S.]  'A/iviiy;  [Aid.  'Ax«<^; 
Comp.  'AxidfA;  in  1  CTir.  'Ax^M'  ^'**-  Ax<iM? 
Comp.  Alex.  *Axtd/jk']  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the 
Hararite  (or  of  Sacar,  1  Chr.  xl.  35),  one  of  David's 
30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHFAN  (i:nW:  'Atfi;  [Vat  laatfii  Alex. 
AttW']  Ahin).  A  Manaasite  of  the  fiunily  of  She- 
mida  (1  Chr.  vii.  IJ).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIE'ZER  (r^.:j''Tl<:  [brother  of  help,  m 
(Jal  it  helji] :  'Ax(<(cp:  Ahiezer).  L  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num.  i.  12,  ii. 
25,  vii.  66,  [71,  x.  25j). 

2.  The  Bei\jamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xiL  3).         R.  W.  B. 

AHI'HXJD  (l^Jn^rh^  [6ro/A?r  =  iHend,  of 
the  Jem,  or  of  renown] :  *Ax*«6/);  [Alex.  AxwiS:] 
Ahiwl.)  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Aaber,  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and 
neazar  in  the  diviaion  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
ixxiV.  27). 

2.  (Tr'^r^  [hroiher  =  fneoA,  of  union]'.  *\ar 
X<X^;  IT**-   l«X"X"A;  Alex.  lax^X^S'  Comp. 
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*Axiov3:]  Ahiud),  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Bagft- 
miu  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  R.  VV.  B. 

AHI'JAH,    or    AHI'AH     (H^™    and 

'^THK  [friend  of  Jehovah] :  'Ax*<i  [Vat  -xei-] : 
Achins).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the 
aon  of  Phinehaa,  the  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 18). 
He  is  described  as  beuig  the  lord's  priest  in  Shi- 
loh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And  it  appears  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  under  his  care,  and  that  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and  the  ephod  (comp. 
1  CTir.  xiii.  3).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  con- 
cerning the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring;  by  Aiiijah 
at  Saul  s  bidding,  and  the  statement  that  they  in 
quired  not  at  the  aric  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  htter  expression  in  the  strirte^it  sense. 
This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to  the  reading 
in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  of  rh  i^ovZ^  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead  of  r^y  KifiotTSy^  or  rather 

perhaps  of  'l^'S,  instead  of  ]T"!S,  in  the  He- 
brew oodex  firom  which  that  version  was  nuide. 
Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  interpreting  p*^ 
to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  about  the  ephod  in. 
But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the  ex- 
pression only  to  all  the  Litter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly  establiAhinent 
was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijath-jearini,  or  Ikiale  o{ 
Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  mention  of  the 
ark.  For  it  appears  that  Saul  was  at  tlte  time  in 
Gibeah  of  Bei\jamin,  and  Gibeah  of  I{er\jamin 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  liouse  of 
Abinadab  waa  situated  (2  Sam.  vi.  3),  Ijeiiii;  prul)- 
ably  the  Bei^jamite  quarter  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.)  Whether  it 
was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistine:!,  or  an  in- 
cipient schism  between  the  tribes  of  lieujaniiu  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  ark  during  the  latter'  years  of  Saul's  reign, 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  tlie  Ixst  time  tliat 
iVhijah  inquired  of  the  Ia>rd  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  rehted  1  Sam.  xiv.  3H,  wlien  Said 
marred  his  victory  over  the  Philistines  l)y  liis  rash 
oath,  which  nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life.  For  we 
there  read  that  when  Saul  proposed  a  nijrht-pursuit 
of  the  Philistines,  the  priest,  Ahyah,  said,  <*  I^et  ua 
draw  near  hither  unto  God,'*  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  asking  counsel  of  God.  But  (iod  re- 
turned no  answer,  in  consequence,  as  it  seems,  of 
Saul's  raah  eurae.  If,  as  is  commonly  thour^ht,  and 
as  seems  most  likely,  Ah^ah  is  the  same  fierson  aa 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  failure  to  ol)tain 
an  answer  ftom  the  priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  n 
rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonathan  out  of  S:iurs 
hands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  Itetween 
the  king  and  the  high-priest,  and  prcdisiK)$ied  him 
to  suspect  Ahimelech*s  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  re%'enge  upon  him  for  his  favor  to  David. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah 
are  not  uncommon.  (See  Genenhf/itg,  p.  11.^ 
118.)  <>  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  bs  Ge> 
aenius  supposes,  AJiimelech  may  have  been  brother 
to  Ahyah. 

2.  [Achia.]      Son  of  Bek   (1   Chr.   viii.   7) 
[Probably  the  same  as  Ahoah,  1  Chr.  viii.  4.  — A.] 


a  Whan  w«  have  the  ftirther  en  or  sf  Abimdttk  %n 
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3.  [LXX.  i^tk^hs  ounov:  Achia.]  Son  of  Je- 
nhmeel  (1  Clir.  ii.  25). 

4.  [Ahia.]  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  Pe- 
lonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  36). 

5.  [LXX.  iJie\Aol  auT&y''  Ahias.']  A  Levite 
in  David's  reign,  who  was  over  the  treasures  of  tlie 
house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the  dedi- 
cated things  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20). 

6.  [AJiift.]  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother 
of  Hihoreph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  [Ahias.]  A  prophet  of  ShUoh  (1  K.  xiv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom 
we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one 
in  1  K.  xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announ- 
cing the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in 
punishment  of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Jeroboam :  a  prophecy  which,  though 
delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for  his 
life  into  Kgypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there  till 
Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 

*  oM  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Ab\jah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick, 
and  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was 
come  in  disguise,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce 
the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of 
the  images  which  he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the 
capti\ity  of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  boldness  of  Ah\jah,  and  of  the  eminent 
rank  which  he  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's 
speech  concerning  him  (1  R.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
powers.  In  2  Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  znade  to  a 
record  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained 
in  the  "prophecy  of  Ah\jah  the  Shilonite."  If 
there  were  a  larger  work  of  Ahgah's,  the  passage 
in  1  K.  xi.  is  doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  f  Ahias.]  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
the  or>ntemporary  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [Occurs 
also  1  K.  xxi.  22;  2  K.  ix.  9.]  A.  C  H. 

0.  ('Ata;  [Vat.  Apa:]  Echaia,)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26).  W.  A.  W, 

AHIKAM  (CfJ'TlS  [brother  of  the  enemi/]: 

lAxiKc(/i  [Vat.  -¥€(-] '  Ahicam)f  a  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  oflicer  at  the  court  of  Jo- 
nah (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim  his  son  (Jer. 
zzvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought  the  book  of  the* 
Jaw  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  had 
found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was  sent  by  the  king, 
'together  with  four  other  delegates,  to  consult  Hid- 
dah  the  prophetess  on  the  subject.  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and  prophets  arraigned 
Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of  Judah  on  account  of 
his  bold  dcnimciations  of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam 
-suooessftilly  used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet. 
His  son  Gedaliah  was  made  governor  of  Judi^  by 
'Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his 
charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  released  from 
prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5).  B:  W.  B. 

AHIXXJD  (l^b'^rS  [brother  of  one  bom, 
Oes.;  or  A<ihj  i.  e.  Godj  who  oriffinates,  Fitrst: 
Rom.]  'Axi\ov9;  'Axikove  [YbIL  -^fi']  »»  2  Sam. 
•sz.  24;  [Vat.  Ayria  in  2  Sam.  viii.  16  and  1  Chr. ; 
.In  1  K.  k.  3,  Vat.  M.  AxeiAioJ,  H.  Ax«tAo3;] 
Akx.   AxtiAcAcx  2  Sam.  viii.  16,  Ax^fM  1  K.  iv. 
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8:  Ahihd).  1.  Father  of  Jeboeliaphat,  the  re- 
corder or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigm 
of  DaWd  and  Sok>mon  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  1 
K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.  16). 

2.  ('AxiAot;^;  [Vat  Ax«iA*ax?]  Alex.  EXow5.) 
The  father  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'AAZ  [ffeb.  Ahuna'az]  (V?9'*nM 
[brother  of  anger,  i.  e.  irascibU]:  'Axtfidas\ 
[V^.  Axaywis'-]  Achimaai).  1.  Father  of  Saul's 
wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  [Vat.  A^fifuuts,  etc.]  Son  of  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  reign.  When  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Za- 
dok and  Abiathar,  accompanied  by  their  sons  Ahim- 
aaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levites,  carried  the  arii 
of  God  forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king. 
But  at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  city,  as 
did  likewise  Hushai  the  Archite.  It  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Absalom,  and  should  tell  Zadok  and  Abi- 
athar whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtam  in  the 
palace.  They,  on  their  parts,  were  to  forward  the 
intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan.  Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stajred  outside 
the  walls  of  the  dty  at  En-Kogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came  to  them 
firom  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immodiate 
attadc  against  David  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan  with- 
out the  least  delay.  They  started  at  once  on  their 
errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad 
se^ng  the  wench  speak  to  them,  and  seeing  them 
immediately  run  off  quickly  —  and  Ahimaaz,  we 
know,  was  a  practiced  runner —  went  and  told  Ab- 
salom, who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  had  got  as  fiir  as  Bahurim,  the 
very  place  where  Shunei  cursed  David  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast  partizan  of  David's. 
Here  the  woman  of  the  house  eflectually  hid  them 
in  a  well  in  the  court- yard,  and  covered  the  well's 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  com.  Abeak)m*s 
servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in  vam;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to 
David,  and  told  him  Ahithophel's  counsd,  and 
David  with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan 
that  very  night  Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at 
seang  the  ftdlure  of  his  scheme,  through  the  un- 
wise delay  in  executing  it,  that  he  went  home  and 
hanged  himself.  This  signal  sendee  renderfid  to 
David,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  by  Ahinuua,  must 
have  tended  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  king.  Wf 
have  a  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him, 
as  weU  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  cliaracter, 
in  the  saying  of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 
For  when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach 
of  a  messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was 
like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
the  king  said,  ^«He  is  a  good  man,  and  oometfa 
with  good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  mannen  of  the  times,  and  a  singa- 
lar  instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahimaaz. 
For  we  learn,  firat,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a  professed 
runner  —  and  a  very  swifl  one  too  —  which  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  ion  of  the  high- 
priest     It  belongs,  however,  to  a  limple  state  of 
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lodely  thai  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
kighlj  valued,  and  ezerdaed  by  the  posaesaor  of 
than  in  the  most  natural  way.  Abimaaz  was 
probably  naturally  swift,  and  so  became  fiunous  for 
bis  running  (2  Sam.  rnii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  *'  he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  u.'  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
tibe  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  appears 
from  what  we  read  of  E^ah  the  Tiahbite,  that  "  he 
girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  (who  was 
in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel'*  (1  K. 
rviii.  46).  TIm  kings  of  Israel  had  running  foot- 
men to  precede  them  when  they  went  in  their  char- 
wts  (2  Sam.  zv.  1;  1  K.  L  5),  and  their  guards 

were  called  D'^^"^,  runners.     It  appears  by  2  Chr. 

zxz.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah*s  reign  there  was  an 
ertablishment  of  running  messengers,  who  were 

abo  called  D^^*^.    The  same  name  is  given  to  the 

Pfenian  posU  in  Esth.  iu.  13,  15,  viti.  U;  though 
it  appears  from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  the  service  was  performed  with  mules  and 
camels.  The  Greek  name,  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian, was  iyyapoi'  As  regards  Ahimaaz*s  crafti- 
ness we  read  that  when  AboJom  was  killed  by  Joab 
and  his  armor-bearers  Ahimaas  was  very  urgent 
with  Joab  to  be  empbyed  as  the  messenger  to  run 
and  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  poUtie  Joab, 
well  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absabm, 
and  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything 
but  good  news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  Ahimaas,  would  not  alk>w 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  em- 
ployed Cushi  instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started, 
Ahimaaz  was  so  uigent  with  Joab  to  Be  allowed  to 
ran  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent 
Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he 
managed  to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of 
the  watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to 
the  king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing 
his  knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
mmt  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  kuig*s  son.  This 
B  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz 
of  1  R.  iv.  15,  who  was  Sobmon's  captain  in 
Naphtali,  was  certainly  a  different  person.  There 
b  no  evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus, 
that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest;  and  Jo- 
sephus msy  have  concluded  that  be  did,  merely  be- 
cause, in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr. 
vL  8, 9),  he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Axariah. 
Judging  only  from  1  K.  iy.  2,  compared  with  1 
Chr.  ri.  10,  we  shouU  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Josephus*s  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Sok>- 
mon's  temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
CMiun,  which  makes  Ahimaas  high-priest  in  Reho- 
boam's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  appa- 
rently ootmpted  passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  C3ur. 
vL  9,  10.  and  conclude  that  Ahimaas  died  before 
be  attained  the  higb-prieathood,  leaving  as  his  heir 
his  son  Axartas. 
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3.  Sobmon's  oOxset  in  NaphtaU,  charged  with 
providing  victasls  for  the  king  and  his  housefadd 


for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K 
iv.  7, 15).  A.  C.  H. 

AHIIAAN  (]P^7^|I  [brother  of  a  gift^Gei,]. 
'Axi^dy,  ['Ax«Ma,  Vat.  -x««-;  in  Julg.,  Vat-i 
Ax'i'aay;  Alex.  Axucau,  AxituMfi']  Adunanf 
[Ahiman]).  1.  One  or  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33; 
[Josh.  XV.  14]),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  'Vh» 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21). 
and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  I  10).  K.  W.  B. 

2.  {AifAdyi  [Vat  M.  AtfMfiy  H.  Aifiofii  Aid.] 
Alex.  Aiiidy,  [Comp.  'Axi/wii':]  Ahiiaim.)  One 
of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  chaige  of 
the  king's  gate  for  the  **  camps  "  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIM1BLECH  {Heb,  -melech]  C^^'^'^nhJ 
[brother  of  the  king] :  'Aw/i^Aex  ■"<*  *A/3«/*Vxfxi 
[Vat.  -xf*-  and  -)8ei-;  Alex.  Aiui»r,  A3itt-.  Ax«Ai- 
•X€X»  AxiM*^«f  0  Achitneiech^  [AhimeUch]).  L 
Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxli.  11),  and  high-priest  at 
Nob  in  the  days  of  SauL  He  gave  David  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  (ioliath ;  and  for  so 
doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edom- 
ite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul*s 
order.  Eighty-five  prieHts  wearing  an  ephod  were 
thus  cruelly  skughtered;  Abiathtf  alone  escaped. 
[Abiathak.]  The  LXX.  read  three  hundrea 
and  Jive  men^  thus  aflbrding  another  instance  of 
the  frequent  clerical  errors  m  transcribing  numbers, 
of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared  with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  re- 
markable example.  The  interchange  of  Q^^ZIQ?, 
or  n.lbir,  with  D^tt^b^  and  trbtt^,  is  v«7 

common.  For  the  question  of  Ahimelech's  iden> 
tity  with  Ahgah,  see  Ahuah.  For  the  singular 
confusion  [or  apparent  conftuion]  between  AJiinU' 
lech  and  Abiithar  in  the  Ist  Book  of  Chronicler, 
see  Abiathar.  [The  name  occurs  1  Sam.  xxi.  1, 
2,  8,  xxii.  9,  11,  14,  16,  20,  xziu.  6,  xxx.  7;  2 
Sam.  riti.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31;  Ps.  lii.  title.] 
2.  [»A/8ifif XfY ;  Vat.i  A$eifit\tXy  2.  m. 
Axttfif^tX'  Achtmelech.]  One  of  David's  com- 
panions wUle  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittito; 
called  in  the  LXX.  AbbntUch ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abimelech, 
kbg  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).    In  the  title  of  Pb. 

uxiv.  tj^^'^p^  [Abimelech,  Achisk]  seems 

to  be  a  corrupt  raiding  for  HI  'JJ^^  tP^'pS. 
See  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  (12,  in  A*  V.).        A.  C.  H.^ 
AHI'MOTH  (niD"™  [brother  of  death]: 

'Axifu^ff;  [Vat  AA«i/M»ff:]  Achimoth),  a  Levite 
of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  ri.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth  we  find  Ma- 
hath  (n^r).  Made,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.  For  a 
correction  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies  of 
our  Lord  and  Savumr  Jesua  Christy  p.  214,  note. 

A.  C.  H. 

AHIN'ADAB    (375**^^    [noble  brother}: 

'AxiMiS(£3;  [Vat.  Axtiyaafi;  Alex.  Alva^afi:] 
Ahinadab)j  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon*s  twelve 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.      The  district  entrusted  to  /VhinadaL 
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wiu  that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  eaat  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  It  W.  B. 

AHIN'OAM  [//e6.  -no'am]  (ZDV:\":tf 
{brother  offfr<ice  or  btnuty;  according  to  FUrat's 
theory,  Ack^  i.  e.  God,  w  grace] :  ^KY!Vo6fji\  Alex. 
Ax^iMo/*;  [Comp.  'AxtJ'o^O  Achimxim).  L 
Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
60.)  W.  A.  W. 

2.  ['Axiycfofh  'Kxiv6oii\  Vat.  Ax^tvoofi,  etc.] 
A  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose  niastuiine  name  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  -Abigail,  father  of  Joy. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  give  women  nameB  com- 
pounded with  nS  ifatfier)  and  PS  (brothei). 
Ahinoam  was  married  to  David  during  his  wander- 
ing life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  3), 
was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxz.  6),  but  was  res- 
cued by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2);  and  was  Uie  mother  of  his 
eklest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2  [also  1  Cbr.  iii.  1]). 

G.  E  L.  C. 

AHI'O  (Vnt^  [brotherly]:  ol  i8fA<|>ol  ab- 
rovi  AhiOf  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  f rater  ejus^  1  Chr. 
ziii.  7).  1.  Son  of  Abinadab  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  fitther's 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  ziii.  7). 

a.  C^^TO  \broaierly]'.  &ScX^bs  ahrov',  Alex. 
Ol  oScX^oi  avrov'  Ahio.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).    Accoidmg  to  the  Vat. 

MS.  the  LX2C.  must  have  read  VRS,  aooording 

to  the  Alex.  MS.  VP^. 

3.  A  Bei\jamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  fiither  or  fbunder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  87).  In  the  hist 
quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  [as  also  Sm.]  has 
&8f  A<^4Js  and  the  Alex.  &8(A^oi.        W.  A.  W. 

AHI'BA  (^TPH  [brother  of  evil]:  'AxW 
[Vat.  generally  -vei-]  J  Ahira\  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  wboi  Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year 
aaer  the  Exodus  (Num.  i  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x. 
27).  R.  W.  B. 

AHI'RAM  (Cn'^TO  [brother  exaUed]:  ^Ux- 
ipdv  [Vat  -x«*-]t  [Alex.  Axipw']  Ahiram),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Elii  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,  [and  perhaps  the  same  as  Aiikk,  which 
•ee.] 

AHnEtAMITES,     THE      C'D^'^Phlin  : 

6  *Iax(f>ayt;  [Vat.  o  luxttpo^ft'l  Alex,  o  Ax<f>ai; 
[Aid.  6  'Axc(pav(:]  Ahtramita).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin,  descendants  of 
Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIS'AMACH  [ffeb.  -«'maeh]  "H^OTS 
[brother  of  nqjport]:  *Axt<''a^x*  Achisamech). 
A  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii. 
28).  W.  A.  W. 

AHISH'AHAR  [Heb.  -sha'har]  ("iPrT^S 
[brother  of  the  dawn]:  ^Axicadp;  \y^  Ax€«<r- 
aSo^O  Ahisahar).  One  of  the  sons  of  Billuin,  the 
mndaon  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

W.  A.  W. 

AHI'SHAR  (^*;  "7^!  [brother  of  the  tinfjer 


AHITUB 

or  ^fright]:  'Axtffdp;  [Vat.  Av^iO  Ahitar),  Iki 
controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AHITH'OPHEL  [Hebrew  Ahitho'phel] 
(^!?»^^™  [brother  of  fooUshneu]:  'Ax<t«{^€X 
[Vat.  -x«*-];  Joseph.  *Ax«t^«A>oj:  Adtitophei\ 
a  native  of  Giloh,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David, 
whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his 
adrice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though 
his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34).  She  is 
called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5;  but 

bs>  1 V  is  only  the  anagram  of  C  V^^S\  Absa- 
lom immediately  [as  soon  as]  he  had  re\'olted  sent 
for  him,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to 
turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding 
possibly  to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's 
grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  Mend 
found  expression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps. 
xU.  9,  Iv.  12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  Darid,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahithophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  Darid,  and  give  to 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai's  advice 
preMiiled,  he  despau^  of  success,  and  returning 
to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph.  Ani, 
\M.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakl.  iv.  454;  EwaM, 
Geschich.  ii.  652.)  R.  W.B. 

*  Ahithophel  is  cerUdnly  a  very  singular  name 
for  a  man  who  had  such  a  reputation  for  sagacity; 
and  it  is  very  possible  it  was  derisively  applied  to 
him  after  his  death  in  memory  of  his  infamous  ad- 
vice to  Absalom,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  so 
foolish,  while  it  was  utterly  disastrous  to  himself. 
For  other  conjectures  on  this  point  see  Wilkinson *s 
Personal  Names  of  the  Bible^  p.  384  (London, 
1865 ).  This  case  of  Ahithophel  is  the  only  instance 
of  suicide  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (except 
m  war)  as  that  of  Judas  is  the  only  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  H. 

AHITUB  (nV.^^PH  [brother  of  goodnen; 
or,  God  is  good,  Fiirst]:  *Axtr^fi'  Achitob).  L 
Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ah^jah,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas,  and  the  dder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3,  xxii.  9, 11 ),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of  Eli  and 
the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest, 
must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship. 

2.  [Vat  Ax«Tai/3;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom.  A^ 
TiW,  Vat.  AwfivXf  ^A-  AwojBwx,  Aid.  Alex. 
A/rii/B,  Comp.  *AxtrAfi.]  Son  of  Amariah  and 
father  of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8,  52, 
xviii.  10;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Aziuiah, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  fiunilies  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through 
Zadok,  to"  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God,'* 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Ahitub  was  high- 
priest  And  so  the  LXX.  version  unequivoesDy 
renders  it  viov  *Axtritfi  riyov/i^voo  ofoov  rod  Acs» 
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IteopraBBon  'wn'a  Ta3  U  applied  to  Aariih 
the  high-priest  in  Ilezekiah's  reign  in  3  Chr.  ttti. 
13.    The  paaaage  is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but 

the  LXX.  have  spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  "T^33 

iardyoPTh  as  if  it  were  ^j3\  If  the  Une  is  cor- 
rectly gi^-en  in  these  two  paiaages,  Ahitub  was  not 
the  Mher,  but  the  grand&ther  of  Zadok,  his  fitther 
being  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr. 
viL  2,  Ahitub  b  represented  as  Zadok*s  &ther. 
This  uncertainty  nukes  it  di£Scult  to  determine  the 
Gcact  time  of  Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was 
Cither  to  Zadok  he  must  hare  been  high-priest  with 
Ahimelech.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Abi- 
tabj  the  son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  co- 
inciidenoe. 

3.  [Vat.  Axeir<»/3.}  The  genealogy  of  the 
hi^-priesta  in  1  Ohr.  vi,  11, 12,  introduces  another 
Ahitub,  son  of  another  Amariah,  and  fitther  of 
another  Zadok.  At  p.  287  of  the  Genenhffies  will 
be  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
AhHub  and  Zadok  an  spurious.  A.  C.  H 

AHXAB      (2b^S      [/erti&tyy.     Aa\d4>; 

[Comp.  'AxA<£3:]  AchfUib)^  a  city  of  Asher  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i. 
31).  Its  omission  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of 
Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
theau  on  Judg.)  that  the  name  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Achahaph;  but  this  appears  extravagant  It  is 
more  probable  that  Achlab  reappears  in  later  his- 
tory as  Gush  Chaleb,  nbn  W^X  or  GiacaU,  (Re- 
land,  pp.  813,  817),  a  place  lately  identified  by  Rob- 
inson under  the  abbreviated  name  of  e/VijA,  near 
Snfedf  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73).  Gush  Chaleb 
was  in  Rabbinical  times  &mous  for  its  oil  (see  the 
citations  in  Reland,  p.  817),  and  the  oki  olive-trees 
stiO  remain  in  the  neighborhood  (Rob.  iii.  72). 
From  it  came  the  fiunous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the 
leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit.  §  10; 
B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  1),  and  it  had  a  legendary  celebrity 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  leu  a  person 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Reland, 
p.  813).    [G1SCIIAI.A.]  G. 

AHXAI  [2  syL]  (^Vw  [0  thai,  a  wish]: 
Aaiai  [Vat  Axoi],  *AxaXd;  Alex.  Ao«o*,  0\i; 
[Comp.  OuKat,  *AAa«;  Aid.  AaSai,  *Oo\l:]  Oholai, 
Ohoti).  Daughter  of  Sheahan,  whonf  he  gave  m 
marriage  to  his  E^g^tian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
35).  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  male  issue, 
Ahbu  became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains 
of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1; 
comp.  1  Chp.  u.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHCXAH  (nSnb»,  probably  another  form  of 

^r'S  [fri^i^  of  Jehovah]:  *Axtdi  [Comp. 
AciS:]  Ahoe),  son  of  BeU,  the  son  of  Bei^jamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite  (TTPS;) 
Ii  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29, 
cxTii.  4).  [Ehl] 
AHCyHITB.     [Ahoah.] 

AHOXAH  ("'^Tt?  [*«•  teniy.  >Oo\di 
IVat  OoAAo,  Oo\a;  Alex.  OAAa:]  OoUi),  a  har- 
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fot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ik- 
xxui.  4,  6,  36,  44). 

AHOXIAB  {:W'*^n.^  Itent  of  his  father}: 
*EKid&:  OoUab),  a  Danito  of  great  skill  as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv. 
30-35  [xxxi.  6,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  2]). 

AH0L1BAH  (n^'^bnS  [my  tabtmade  « 

her]:  'OoKifid;  [Alex.  OXijBo:]  Oofifta),  a  hartot 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah  (£z.  xxiiL 
4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (HD^^brTH  [tent  of  ike 
height  or  bfly  Unt] :  'OKifif/td  [ete. ;  Alex.  EA«- 
fiffjM,  ete. :]  OoUbfima),  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).  It  is  doubtless  through  this  con- 
nection of  Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir  that  we  are  to  trace  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a 
tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  sprung 
from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by  his  grand- 
sons ((sen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earlier  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Judith, 
daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explanation 
of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to 
be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  oonduduig  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [comp.  1 
Chr.  i.  52])  which,  with  Hengstonbei^  (Die  Au^ 
thentie  d.  Pent.  u.  279,  Eng.  tranal.  ii.  228),  Ttieb 
{Komm.  ub,  d.  Gen.  p.  493),  Knobd  {Genet,  p.  258), 
and  others,  we  must  reganl  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
said  at  the  close  of  it:  "  lliese  are  the  chiefs  (heads 
of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according  to  their  settlements 
in  the  land  of  their  possession."  The  district 
which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife,  or  perhaps 
rather  from  which  she  received  her  married  name, 
was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  indicates)  situated 
in  the  heights  of  the  mountams  of  Edom,  probably 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and 
Pet^^  though  Knobel  places  it  south  of  Petn, 
having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt's  name  Hema^ 
which,  however,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  155),  is 
"  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains  around  it  ...  . 
but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  Buick- 
hardt"  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes 
descended  from  Aholibamah,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  possessed  this  district,  since  there  are  enumer- 
ated only  eleven  districU,  whereas  the  number  of 
tribes  is  tlurteen,  exclusive  of  that  of  Korah,  when 
name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we  may  further  con- 
jecture emigrated  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associated  with 
the  tribes  descended  from  EUphae,  Emu's  fint-born 
son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  E^aa 
is  mentioned  by  a  diflerent  name  in  fhe  genealogi- 
cal table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history. 
This  is  noticed  under  Bashematr.    With  respect 
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to  the  name  and  noeof  the  fiithcr  of  Aholibamah, 
■ee  Anah  and  Beeri.  F.  W.  G. 

AHU'MAI  [3tyL]  (^DJ^Pb? :  'Axi/iot;  [Vat 
AYtiH-'i  0  Ahumai).  Son  of  JaWh,  a  descendant 
Df  Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the 
Zorathites  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AHU'ZAM  (D^nS  Itheirpoaaestion] :  'Xixo/o; 
Alex-  nxaf<MA;  [Aid,  'Axd(;  Comp.  *0(dfA:] 
Oozam).  Properiy  Aiiuzzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
&ther  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Kaarah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

AHUZ'ZATH  (n^PH  Oowewaon:]  «Oxo- 
(dd:  Ochozath)j  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelech  who  accompanied  him  at  his  inter- 
view with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is 
called  6  yvu/^aywyhs  avrou  =promUnig,  or  brides- 
man, and  his  name  is  inserted  in  zxi.  22,  23.  St. 
Jerome  renders  the  word  <*a  company  of  friends," 
as  does  also  the  Taigum. 

For  the  termination  ^  -atli "  to  Philistine  names 
comp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnuth.  K.  W.  B. 

AI  [monosyl.]  OV^heap  o/ndru,  Gea.).  L 
(Always  with  the  def.  article,  ^V71  (see  Gen.  xii. 
8,  in  A.  v.),  To/,  if  Tof,  *AXd,  'At;-  Joe.  "Ayya; 
Hai\  a  royal  city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  z.  1, 
Kii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of 
Bethel  (oomp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  *'  beside  Betharen  " 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken 
by  Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  "utterly  destroyed"  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5;  viii. 
1,  2,  3, 10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2;  xu.  9).  (See  Stan- 
ley, -S.  <f  P,  p.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Ai  — 
aiid  from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so  —  the  name 
was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
[Aiath.]  At  any  rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  and 
Ai,"  bo  the  numbo*  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
tliree,  returned  from  theaeaptivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  28;  Nefa.  vii.  32,  "on€  hundred  and 
iwenty-thrce "  only);  and  when  the  Benjaminites 
i^ain  took  possession  of  their  towns,  "  Michmaah, 
Aga  and  Bethel,  with  their  *  daughters,' "  are 
among  the  places  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  ( Ononi.  *Ayyoi)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  rAiros  (pTjfioSf  atrrhs 
li6vQV  9eiKWT€u :  but  even  that  cannot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  forever."  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  p. 
902)  pkces  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wody  Harith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Yekle  {S.  ^  P.  p.  204, 
note)  apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i. 
443,  575;  and  Kiepert's  map,  1856),  north  of 
M6khmdSj  and  between  it  and  Deir  Dmrav.  For 
Krafit's  identification  with  Kirbtt  eUHaiyehy  see 
Bob.  iii.  288.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 

words  Avim  (O^^p)  m  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaaa 


a  The  part  of  tiie  country  in  which  Aijalon  wu  sit- 
uated —  the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  must,  If 
the  derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be 
trusted,  have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  A^on 
(deer),  here  lay  Shaalbim  (foxes  or  Jackals),  and  not 
itf  off  the  valley  of  Zeboim  (hysnias).  See  Stanley, 
9. 168,  note. 


▲IJALON 

(H'^?)  in  1  Chr.  viL  28,  are  oomtptaons  of  AI 
[Avim;  Azzau.] 

a.  0?:  Fat  and  [Alex.  FA.]  Koi|Tat.omiti:] 
Hai\  a  city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  attached 
to  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  8J.  G. 

AlAH  [2  syl.]  (H^M  [cry,  chmory.  'Att; 
Alex.  Aia;  [in  Gen.  'Ar^:]  Ata),  L  Son  of 
Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Esau  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24  Ajah.  He  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  M  to  his  brother  Anah. 

2.  ([In  2  Sam.  iii.,]  'iifix,  [Vat.  M.  loS,  Alex.« 
loA,  Comp.  *Ata;  in  2  Sam.  xxi.,]  'Am.)  Father 
of  Kizpah,  the  eoncubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7, 
xxi.  8,  10,  11).  W.  A.  W. 

AIATH  [2syL]  (n>5  [fem.  of*?,  ^t]:  «[, 
riiy  ir6Xiv  'Kyvoii  Aiath\  a  place  named  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28)  In  connection  with  Migron  and 
Michmash.      Probably  the  same  as   Ai.      [Ai; 

AUA.] 

AI'JA  [2  syl.]  (SJ? :  [om.  AW.  Rom.  Akx. 
FA.;  Comp.  y%  i.  t.  t4  for  To/;  FA.V  Am»:] 
/7at),  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
.IL  The  name  is  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Ai.] 

AI'JALON  [3  syl.]  (I'lVs,  place  of  dur^ 
or  gazellesy  Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  p.  208,  MOte; 
AlaK<&y  [?  AiX^y]^  and  Al\<&fi,  [etc.:]  Ajalon), 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xlx.  42;  A.  V.  "Aja^on"),  wliich  tribe, 
however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of 
the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  A^alon  was  one  of  the 
towns  fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10)  dur- 
ing his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  bemg 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18, 
A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Bdng  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  A\jalon  should  be  spoken 
of  sometunes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,^  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  fiunillar  to  us  from  its  men- 
ti<»i  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  hia 
piu^t  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x.  12,  ^^i^dley 

(pr;5)  of  Ayalon; "  see  Stanley,  p.  210).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  town  has  been  disco^'ered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  modem  Ydloc  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Jafb  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusar* 
lem.  It  stands  on  the  nde  of  a  long  hill  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  fine  >'allcy  of 
corn-fields,  which  valley  now  bean  the  name  of  the 
Merj  Ibn  Omeir^  but  which  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  was  the  valley  of  Ayalon  which 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  iL 
253,  in.  145). 

2.  [Al\difi;  Aid.  Alex.  AlKtifi.]  A  place  in 
Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial-place  of  EIod 

(l"lb V),rf  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xu.  12).    G. 


h  Perliaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  ths 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  in  the  diflieult 
pasmge,  Judg.  i.  81,  35. 

c  'loAw,  in  Epiphanius ;  see  Reland,  p.  668. 

d  It  will  be  obwrved  that  the  twi  words  differ  i«i]j 
in  their  vowel-points 
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*  It  niftj  hftTB  been  also  his  birth-pJaoe,  and  po»- 
Bbty  took  its  luune  tnm  him.  [£lom.]  Van  de 
Velde  (Afem.  p.  283)  reporta  his  finding  a /o/ibi,  a 
pbce  of  ruins,  in  northern  Galilee,  inland  flwm 
Akta^  which  (if  this  be  reliable)  might  answer  well 
enough  to  the  A^alon  in  Zebulun. 

ilie  Agalon  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  tribe  of 
Boyamin  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  one  of  "the  ftnoed  cities'* 
fortified  bj  Reboboam,  some  regard  as  a  third  town 
of  this  name.  But  it  was  probably  the  Danite 
A4jak»n  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which,  after  the  Danites 
had  exteiided  their  territory  fiirtha-  north  (Judg. 
x\-iii.  1  fr.),  was  assigned  to  Bei^jamin,  and  hence  at 
difierent  times  was  held  by  different  tribes.  See 
Berthean*B  noto  on  2  Chr.  u.  10  (Exeg,  Sandbuch, 
XV.  308).  H. 

AI'JELETH    [3  syL]   SHA'HAR,  more 

ootrectly    Ayeleth    Ha»-shachar      (n^*S 

^U^^9  ^«  ^''k'  of  (he  morning  dtnm),  found 
onoe  only  in  the  Bible,  hi  connection  with  Ps.  xxii., 
of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  introductory  verse  or 
title.  This  term  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Kaahi,  Kimchi  and  Aben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was 
taken  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Many  of  the  modem  versions  have  adopted  this 
faiteqwetation;  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  translators  from  whom  we  have  the  Author- 
iztd  Version^  although  they  have  left  the  term  it- 
self untranslated.  Some  critics  speak  of  this 
instrament  as  a  <« flute;**  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Mendebsohn,  Knapp,  and  others,  render  the  He- 
brew words  by  "  morning  flute.*'  Michaelis  admits 
the  difficulty  of  describing  the  instrument  thus 
named,  but  he  ooigectures  that  it  might  mean  a 
^  flute  *'  to  be  played  on  at  the  time  of  the  "  morn- 
ing **  sacrifice.  No  account  is  rendered,  however, 
by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics  who  adopt  his 
view,  of  the  etymological  voucher  for  this  transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the  ShilU  Hag- 
gtborim  a  very  fanciftd  description  of  the  "  Ayeleth 
Hasshachar*'  (see  Prolegomena  to  Mendelssohn's 
Pmlms);  but  he  does  not  approve  it:  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 

the  name  of  the  "flute"  with  C'.snS  H^^S, 

AytUth  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavoring 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived  ite 
appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Pan^hrast,  a  very  ancient  author- 
ity, rendera  "T^^l!  '"^  v*-  "  ^^®  ^^^  ^  ^® 
continual  morning  sacrifice,'*  implying  that  this 
term  conveyed  to  the  chief  musician  a  direction 
respecting  the  time  when  the  22d  psalm  vras  to  be 

chanted.  In  adopting  such  a  translation,  H^^hf 
must  be  received  as  synonymous  with  H^'^^'K 

(itrengih,  force)  m  the  20th  vcr.  (A.  V.  19th  ver.) 
of  the  same  psidm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
moniing  **  expresses  alle^ricaUy  the  argument  of 
the  22d  psalm.  That  this  wss  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  from  the  commentaries 
of  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regards  the 
*Hind  of  the  Morning  "  as  an  allegorical  appella- 
taon  of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  genml  burden 
if  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the  22d 
pailm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the  Mes- 
dab  seoundarily,  makes  David  sJlude  to  himself 
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under  the  figure  of  "  the  hind  of  the  morning." 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on 
the  Pa.  in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in   fkvor  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 

•^~^n  n,^*K  the  sole  purpose  of  describing  to 
the  musician  the  melody  to  which  tlie  psalm  was 
to  be  i^ayed,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "  Ayeleth  Hasshachar  **  with  the  arguments  of 
the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben-Ezra  this  interpret!^ 
tkm  evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view  has 
been  received  by  the  migority  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  airive  at  a  grammatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Kosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion,  then,  of  this  trustworthy 

band  of  scholars,  '^PtS^H  nVW  described  a  lyr- 
ical composition  no  k>nger  extent;  but  in  the  age 
of  David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Tem^ 
of  Solomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chanted  for 
public  and  private  senice,  it  was  so  well  known  as 
to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know,  lliat 
this  vras  not  an  unusual  method  of  describing  a 
melody  may  be  satis&ctorily  proved  trom  a  variety 
of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence  is  found 
in  the  Talmud  {JenuhaL  Berach.)  that  the  ex- 
pressbn  "  hind  oif  the  morning  *'  was  used  figura- 
tively for  "  the  rising  sun; "  and  a  similar  use  of 
the  Arabic  "Gezalath**  may  be  adduced.  (See 
Rosenmiiller's  Scholia^  in  loco^  and  Fiirst^s  Con- 
cordance.) Aben-Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart 
{Hierozoicon^  book  ill.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the 

poem    "^nO^n    n^*M    as    an    amorous    song 

f-^n-r  1-iT  bv  nu7y3  tsvQ  nbnn,  wn 

C'^nnW  nb'^S  1D3  pwr\\  a  term  considered 
too  profane  to  be  employed  in  reference  to  a  compo- 
sition used  for  public  worship.  But  if  for  the  ob- 
noxious epithet  "amorous**  the  word  "elegiac** 
be  substituted  (and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi 
will  readily  admit  of  tliis  change  in  the  translation) 
the  objection  is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  "IHtyn  nVs  to  mean 
a  "  band  of  music  *' ;  and  he  aooordingly  translates 
the  introductory  ^-erse,  "A  Psalm  of  David,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music  master  who  presides  over  the 
Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."        D.  W.  M. 

A1N  (T;?),  "an  eye,"  and<a]so,  in  the  simple 
but  vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  nat- 
ural burst  of  living  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation, 
which    latter  is  designated   by  the  words  Beef 

(-^S?l),  Bor  (-I'SIjl  and  -)12).    Ain  still  retains 

e  «. 

ite  andent  and  double  meaning  in  Arabic,  i^V^* 

Such  living  springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more 
than  in  other  mountainous  districte,  and  apart  ftom 
their  natural  value  m  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  country.  Professor 
Stanley  (S.  <f  P.  pp.  147,  609)  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word 
in  the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  inoonvenienoe  arising  from  the  confusion 
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in  the  A.  Y .  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct 
as  Ain  and  Beer.  "  The  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  £x.  xv. 
37,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  *  wells*) 
is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  al- 
though the  rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the 
supposition  of  dug  wells/'     [Fountain.] 

Ain  oflenest  occun  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities. 
These  will  be  found  under  En,  as  £n-gedi,  £n-gan- 
nim,  Ac.     It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases:  — 

1.  (With  the  def.  article ,  V.^^')  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  as 
described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxIt.  11),  and  appar- 
sntiy  mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Riblah,  namely, 
*'  on  the  east  side  of  <  the  spring ' "  (LJCX.  M 
wriyds)-  By  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered 
oorUrafottiem  Daphnin,  meaning  the  spring  which 
rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  Diana  at  Antioch.*'  But  Kiblah  hav- 
ing been  lately,  with  much  probability,  identified 
(Bob.  iii.  542-6;  Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of 
the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  tXopes  of  the  Ilermon 
range,  *'the  spring"  of  the  text  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  taken  to  be  *Ain 
el^^Azyj  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  a  spring 
remarkable,  even  among  the  springs  of  Palestine, 
for  its  force  and  magnitude,  llie  objections  to  this 
identification  are  the  distance  from  RibUh  —  about 
9  miles;  and  the  direction  —  nearer  N.  £.  tiian  E. 
(see  Rob.  iii.  534;  Porter,  u.  335-6,  358).  [Rib- 
lah; Hamath.] 

2.  ['Ao-d,  etc.;  Alex.  AIv,  etc.:  Aen,  Ain.] 
One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judali  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7; 
1  Chr.  iv.  32  ^)  and  gi>'en  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
16).     In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 

Ashan  {)^^y)  takes  the  place  of  Ain.  [Ashan.] 
In  Neb.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
In  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
as  £n-rimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  *Epc0- 
iM  and  *Ep€Ufu&v.  [En-kimhon.]  (See  Rob. 
iLa04.)  G. 

*The  reader  should  not  overlook,  under  this 
head,  Dr.  Robinson's  admirable  account  of  the  Ayins 
or  Fountains  of  Palestine  in  his  Physical  Geog- 
raphy (pp.  238-264).  He  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes the  principal  of  them  under  the  classes  of 
(a),  those  of  the  western  plain  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean; (6)  those  of  the  hill-country  west  of  the 
Jordan;  (c)  those  in  the  Gh/rr  or  \'alley  of  the 
Jordan;  {d)  those  of  the  hill-country  east  of  the 
Jordan;  and  (e)  the  warm  and  mineral  fountains. 
In  the  comparative  frequency  of  such  living  springs 
of  water,  he  finds  the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  the  language  of  Moses  in  his  description  of 
the  Promised  Land  to  the  children  of  Israel:  '■'■  For 


a  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  Identified  at 
DifneK,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Trl  el-  Ka/ly 
(Bob.  111.  893 ;  Hitter,  Jordan^  p.  215),  is  the  Daphne 
referred  to  in  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  (JVi/.,  cap.  xxt. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Biblah  is  rendered  by  Dopbne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 

(SmiS'^r)  [or  'Ayenutha,  Wm^''!?,  Jems.]. 
Behwan  (29)  would  place  Kin  at  "  Ein-al-Malcha " 
CdoabtiesB  AktrMiBUakak) ;  to  be  consistent  with  which 
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the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  mto  a  good  famd, « 
land  of  bnx>ks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  yaUeys  and  hills  "  (Deut  riii.  7). 
The  English  expbrer,  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  Land 
of  Itrael,  has  given  special  attention  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  geography;  and  Dr.  Sepp 
has  done  the  same  in  his  two  volumes  {Jerusalem 
u.  das  HeUige  Land^  1863).  The  sul^ect  neon 
again  under  Fountains.  H. 

*  AIR  (in  the  N.  T.  &^p,  also  ovpav6s)'  The 
Greeks  generally  used  the  word  k-fip  to  denote  the 
lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of 
vi^rs,  clouds  and  mist,  in  opposition  to  eu&hp,  the 
pure  upper  air  or  ether,  though  the  former  term 
also  included  the  whole  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  words  and  adopted  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  them.  It  appean  to  have 
heen  a  common  opinion,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  the  air  was  filled  with  spiritual  be- 
ings, good  and  evil,  the  r^ion  nearest  the  earth 
being  r^;aided  as,  in  particular,  the  abode  of  the 
latter  class.  Thus  Pythagoras  taught,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  32),  ^^tiiat  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  souls,"  namely,  demons  and  heroes; 
Plutarch  says  that  "  the  air  beneath  the  ether  and 
the  heaven,  •T^y  fhrtuBpov  hJpa  koIjL  rhv  {nrovp^iov^ 
is  full  of  gods  and  demons  "  ( Qmxst.  Rom.  c.  40, 
p.  274  b);  and  he  ascribes  to  Xenocrates  the  doc- 
trine "  that  there  are  beings  in  the  r^ion  surround- 
ing us,  great  and  powerful  indeed,  but  evil-disposed 
and  mahguant"  {De  Is.  ei  Our.  c.  26,  p.  361 
b).  Yarro,  in  a  curious  passage  preserved  by 
Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dti,  vii.  6),  represents  the 
space  between  the  moon  and  the  lower  part  of  our 
atmosphere  as  full  of  "heroes,  lares,  and  genii,*' 
aeria  anitna^  that  is,  souls  inhabiting  the  aer  in 
distinction  from  the  aether.  Philo  says  that  ^  an- 
gels, which  the  philosophen  call  demons,  are  souls 
flying  about  in  the  air,"  ^vyoI  Ktvrk  rhv  atpa  wct^ 
fjLfyai  {I^e  Giyani.  c.  2.  0pp.  i.  263  ed.  Mang.); 
and  simibur  passages  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings {De  Plinl.  Noe^  c.  4,  p.  331;  De  Conf.  Ling. 
c.  34,  p.  431;  Ve  Samn.  i.  22,  p.  641).  In  a 
Rabbinical  commentarj-  on  Pirke  Avoth,  fol.  83,  2, 
it  is  said  that  "  from  the  earth  upward  the  whole 
space  is  filled  with  beings  divided  into  bands  with 
rulers ;  and  that  below  [t.  e.  in  the  lower  region  of 
tiie  air]  there  are  many  creatures  cmpfeyed  in  in- 
juring and  accusing."  (See  Drusius  on  Eph.  vi. 
12,  or  Koppe  on  Eph.  ii.  2.)  The  Ti'st.  XII. 
Patriarch.,  Bfnj.  c.  3,  speaks  of  Rcliar  or  Belial 
as  iiipiov  irvtvfia,  a  "spirit  of  the  air."  (Fabric. 
Cofl.  ptetuhp.  V.  r.  p.  729.)  These  passages  may 
serve  to  illustrate  Eph.  iL  2,  where  Satan  is  desig- 
nated as  6  6.px^y  fns  i^ouaias  rov  iiipos^  »'•  *• 
"  the  ruler  of  tiie  powen  of  the  air,"  i^ovcia  being 
used  in  a  ooUective  sense  for  i^owritu  (oomp.  Eph. 
vi.  12,  Col.  ii.  15),  as  we  say  "force"  for  "forces," 
and  denoting  the  evil  spirits  which  make  the  air 
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he  is  driven  to  assume  that  the  Daphne  i 
had  also  the  name  of  Riblah. 

b  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  Terse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.     After  enumoiating  thw 

"  cities "  (^^^)  of  Bhneon,  the  text  proceeds,  » end 

their  villages  (*^^Vr)  were  Etam,  Ain five 

cities"  C*^":\  Considering  the  strict  dlstlt  stion  so 
p;eneraUy  obmnrcd  in  the  use  of  th«we  t^o  wonts  the 
above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.     [IL\zoa.. 
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dMT  lutoitonciu.  So,  lubBtantudlj,  Robinton, 
Brettchneider,  and  Grimm  in  their  Lexicons,  with 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Alford,  EUloott,  and 
other  eiuincnt  commentators.  For  fiuther  quota- 
tions illustrating  the  opinion  referred  to,  aee  Dni- 
lius  (in  the  CriL  Sacri),  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and 
Mejer  in  he. ;  Eisner,  Olfst,  Sacr.  ii.  205-7,  and 
Windet,  Dt  Vita  funclorum  Statu^  sect.  ziii.  pp. 
261-236,  dd  ed.,  Lond.  1677.  The  eUborate  note 
of  Uarleas  ako  deserres  to  be  compared. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  Sketches  of  Angthlogy 
i^L  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  139),  translates  the  ex- 
pression in  Eph.  ii.  2,  "  prince  of  the  aerial  host,'* 
and  remarks  that  **no  other  exegesis  which  has 
been  givm  of  this  text  aeems  capable  of  abiding 
the  test  of  philological  examination."  But  he 
understands  Uie  language  used  here  and  elaewhere 
in  reference  to  the  lorality  of  evil  spirits  as  »ym^ 
boUcaL  **  Their  airj  nature  (to  speak  as  the  an- 
cients did),  their  invisibility,  their  quick  and  easy 
access  to  men,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  tMsigning 
them  an  aerial  abode  *'  (p.  144). 

The  Greek  ovpav6sy  "heaven,"  is  the  word 
rendered  "  air  "  in  the  expression  "  the  birds  "  or 
"fowls  of  the  air,"  Matt  vi.  28,  viii.  20,  etc.,  and 
"aky"  in  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  "the  sky  is  red  and 
bwering,"  and  not  unfrequently  denotes  Uie  lower 
heaven,  the  region  of  cbuds  and  storms.  (See 
the  N.  T.  Lexicons.)  In  accordance  with  this  use 
o(  the  primitive  word,  rd  iwovpd^ia  in  Eph.  vL  12 
may  be  understood  as  essentiaUy  sjnonymous  with 
i  (b|p  in  Eph.  iL  2,  or  at  least  as  including  it. 
The  expression  r^  wrcvfutrucjk  r^r  voyriplas  iv 
Tois  hrouocu^iois  in  the  passage  referred  to  (A.  Y. 
^•spiritual  wickedness  in  high  pkces,"  but  see  the 
mszgin)  is  accordingly  translated  by  Stuart  "evil 
spirits  in  the  aerial  regions"  {Bibl.  Sacra^  1843, 
pp.  123,  139),  and  by  EUioott  "the  spiritual  hosts 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  regions."  Substan- 
tially the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  the 
best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek, 
Alford.  In  illustration  of  the  use  of  hcov^tos, 
see  the  account  of  the  seven  heavens  in  the  Tt$L 
XII.  Patriarch.,  Lem,  c.  3,  and  the  Atcension  of 
Uaiah,  vii.  9-13,  and  x.  29,  cited  by  Stuart,  iU 
utpra,  p.  139.  So,  where  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
I^iatius  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  shorter  form  (c.  13) 
wsds  4y  f  (sc.  tipifvif)  war  w6\9iios  Karaftyurat 
irovpavl«9»  KoL  inytiuv^  tne  lon^^  recen- 
ik>n  has  atplww  «ai  dwiytltty  iry9Vfidr»¥. 

The  superstitious  noUon,  widely  prevalent  in 
later  times,  that  evil  spirits  have  the  power  of 
raising  storms  and  tempests,  appears  to  have  been 
oomiected  with  this  conception  of  their  place  of 
abode.  The  sorcerer  Ismeno  is  represented  by 
Tsaso  as  thus  invoking  the  demons,  "roving  in- 
habitants of  the  air  " :  — 

*<  Vol  che  le  tempsste  e  le  procelle 
Movete,  abitajtor  deiP  aria  enwui." 

Genu.  Lib.  zili.  7. 

The  proverbial  phrases  df  ii4pa  AoAeii',  1  Cor. 
riv.  9,  "  to  talk  to  the  winds  "  (ventU  verba  pro- 
ftmderey  Lucret.  iv.  929),  and  k4pa  Uptiv,  1  C:or. 
ix.  26,  "  to  beat  the  air  "  {verberare  ictihm  auras, 
Vixg.  jEn.  V.  377),  hardly  need  illustration.     A. 

ArRlTS  Clotpof ;  [Vat.  latipos',  Aid.  'Atpoj:] 
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«  The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  raads  'lovioif  for 
Uovfuuf,  and  Swald  (Geseft.  Iv.  91,  868)  endeavors  to 
fhow  therefrom  that  the  AombatUDa  there  mentioned 
«u  that  between  Samaria  and  Jndna,  in  rapport  of 
Us  o^nlon  that  a  large  part  of  Southern  Palestine 


Ah).  One  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Nethinim,  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zoro- 
babel  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  P^haps  the  same  as  R&- 
AIAH.  W.  A.  W. 

A'JAH,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.  [Aiah.] 
AJ'ALON  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42;  2  Chr.  xxviU. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  G. 

A'KAN(i7.;    [peril,   shnrp^ffhted,   Furst) 
'lovKdfi;  [Alex.  IwfKOftj  AM.  'UvKdy:]  Acan), .. 
descendant  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27,  calted  Jaka». 
in  1  Chr.  i.  42.     [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AKTCUB  (Jl^v?  [inndiaus]:  *Ako6$;  [Vat. 
Iflucouvi]  Alex.  Akkov$:  Acctib).  L  A  descend- 
ant of  Zerubbabel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
EUoenai  (1  Chr.  iu.  24). 

2.  {'AKovfi  in  1  Chr.,  *Ajco^3;  Alex.  A«ov^  in 
1  Chr.,  Axovfi  in  ^ar.  and  Neh. ;  [Vat.  Akou/i  in 
1  Chr.  and  Ezr.,  Aicou  in  Neh.  vii.])  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Ezr.  u.  42;  Neh.  vu.  45,  xi.  19,  xiL  26). 
Also  called  Dacobi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 

3.  {*AKo6fi;  [Vat  Axafiwd.])  One  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  fiunily  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii., 
but  occurs  in  the  form  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

*It  rather  corresponds  to  Acua  (*A<coi;8)  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  answers  to 
Bakbuk,  Ezr.  ii.  51.  A. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  *Akov$].)  A 
Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  Iaw  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called  Jacubus  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  48.  W.  A.  W. 

AKRAB^IM  [soorjnons],  "the  ascent 
OF,"  and  *'  THE  ooiMO  UP  TO  " ;  ako  "  Maaleh- 

ACRABBIM "    (C'^'H"??    n^:^^   =   the      SC&I-  ' 

jnot^^Hiss;  iLvdfiaais'Ajcpafily  [Alex,  -fifty]: 
Ascensus  scorpionum).  A  pass  Ijetween  the  south 
end  of  the  V>ead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  iknd  (Num.  xxxlv. 
4).  Also  the  north  ( ? )  boundary  of  the  Amoritea 
(Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabfpus  had  here  a  great  victory  o>-er 
the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3,"  "  Arabattine,"  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the  long 
and  steep  pass  of  the  Wrufy  es-Ziuctirah.  Scor- 
pions he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but  this 
wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been  Akrab 
blm,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to  Zin  and 
Kadesh-bamea,  which,  where\'er  situated,  were  cer 
tainly  many  miles  further  south,  liobinsotrs  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between 
the  Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would 
be  a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were 
entering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.^  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is 


was  then  in  possession  of  the  Edomites.     But  this 
reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  it  Is  at 
least  certain  that  Joseph  us  had  the  text  as  it  now 
stands, 
ft  •  In  his  Fkys.  Otogr.  p.  63,  I>r.  Bobinson  says  that 
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the  steep  pus  t^Sufah^  by  which  the  final  step  is 
made  from  the  dcaert  to  the  level  of  the  actuid  land 
Df  Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound 
in  tlie  whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acrn- 
bottene,  north  of  Jerusalem.    [Arbattis.]    G. 

ALABASTER  {aKdficurTpos-  alabtutrwn) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  liord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of  which 
she  poured  on  the  bead  of  the  Saviour.  (See  Matt, 
xxvi.  7;  Mark  xiv.  3;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
English  word  alabiuter  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
fiypsHin,  and  the  oriental  alfibttsttr  which  is  so 
umch  valued  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  colored  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  Ac,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
intin  tpar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  substance 
called  jdiuter  of  Paris.  Both  these  kinds  of  ala- 
baster, but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have  been 
long  useil  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
tlie  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the 
best  material  in  which  to  presene  their  ointments 
(Pliny,  //.  N.  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20)  men- 
tions an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which  Cam- 
byses  sent,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  present  to 
the  ^Ethiopians.  Hanmiond  {Annotai.  ad  Matt. 
xx\-i.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and  Athen- 
ffius,  to  show  that  alabaster  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  tUah*''  (Heb.  tsiUnchaih),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  versions  of  the  LXX.  use  ol  ibtsfron  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words."  The  reading 
.  of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  trans- 
lated by  Harmer  ( ObstrcationSy  iv.  473) :  —  "I  will 
unanoint  Jerusalem  as  an  alabaster  unanointed  box 
is  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  face.*' 
Pliny  ^  tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabas- 
ter vessels  was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and 
round  and  full  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to 
the  long  pearls,  caUed  elenchi^  which  the  Boman 
ladies  suspended  from  Uieir  fingers  or  dangled  from 
their  ears.  He  compares  also  the  green  pointed 
cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  oint- 
ment-vessel (//.  N.  xxi.  4).  'llie  onyx —  (cf.  Hor. 
Od.  iv.  12,  17),  "Nardi  parvus  onyx" — which 
Pliny  says  is  another  name  for  alabastrites^  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-species  of  tlie  quartz  fieunily 
of  minerals,  being  a  \'aricty  of  agate.  Perhaps  the 
name  of  onj-x  was  given  to  the  pink-colored  variety 
of  the  calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  resem- 


this  line  of  clilb  crosses  the  GhCr  6  or  8  miles  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.    The  Akrabbim  {scorpion  cliffs)  would  be 

an  <<  ascent "  (H^  yO)  justly  so  caUod,  without  an> 
refcroDce  to  the  direction  in  which  the  trareller  nii{;ht 
approach  them  in  a  given  instance.  We  need  not 
suppose  them  to  hare  received  their  name  fh>m  the 
&ot  that  the  Ilobrews  croaaod  them  flrom  the  south  iu 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  11. 

<*  airaX«ii/rw  rriv  'l(ftov<raXy\ii  koBIok  artaXel^rai  o 
aXafioffrpoi  airaXn^fityoi.  kox  Karatrrptifterat  crri 
wpoawoy  avrov,  iJcX.     The  (*ompluteusian  version 
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bUng  the  finger-nail  (onyx)  in  ook>r  or  else  beeaiM 
the  calcareous  alabaster  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  agate-onyx  in  the  characteristic  lunar-«hi4)ed 
mark  of  the  last-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded 
the  ancients  of  the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  Umi 
base  of  the  finger-nail. 


Alabaster  Vessels.  Froov  the  British  Museum.  The 
inscription  on  the  centre  vessel  denotes  the  quantity 
it  holds. 

The  term  alabagtm,  however,  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  ma- 
terial. Theocritus*'  speaks  of  golden  alabnttcm. 
That  the  passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  tlie 
alabasters  were  made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt, 
as  some  have  understood  it,  seems  clear  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (in  Alexandra^  p.  676),  cited  by 
Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  3,  where  he  speaks  of  alaliaa- 
ters  "  all  skillfully  wrought  of  gold:'  d  AUa)aster8, 
then,  may  have  been  made  of  any  material  suitable 
for  keeping  ointment  in,  glass,  silver,  gold,  &c. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  use  of  the  English  word 
602;;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  ir^^os  and  the  Ijitin 
buxui  are  additional  iUustrations.  Box  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub,  the  wood 
of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  tui-ning  boxwi  and 
such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  originally  was 
limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually 
extended  to  Iwxes  generally;  as  we  say,  an  iron 
boXy  a  gold  6ox,  <fec. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  ointment 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood;  but 
Harmer's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  breaking  the  seal 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfmne  from  evap- 
orating. 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  Kgypt  received 
its  name  from  the  alabaster  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  the  modem  Mount  St.  Anthony.    In  this  town 


and  the  Vulgate  understand  the  passage  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way. 

f>  "  Et  procerioribus  sua  gratia  est :  elenchos  appel- 
lant fiifltigata  longitudine,  alabastrorum  figura  in  plenl- 
orem  orbem  dcslnentes"  {H.  N.  ix.  66). 

(^  Svpiiw  6i  fivpw  Xf*^"-'  «Aa/3a<7Tpa  (Id.  XT.  114). 
"  Mvpov  xpvtrcia  aXafiaarpa  non  sunt  vasa  nnguontaria 
ex  alabastrite  lapide  oaque  auro  omata,  wd  slmpU- 
dter  vasa  unguentaria  ex  auro  Ibcta.  Cf.  Schleusn. 
Ijcx.  N.  T.  s.  t.  oAo^iurrpov.*'  (KiessUog,  ad  Uuom 
1.  c.) 
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I  ft  manufiietory  of  vum  ftnd  veseb  for  hoUiog 
periiimes,  Ac  W.  H. 

*  Lavard  fouud  vaaes  of  white  akbastar  among 
the  ruiiis  at  Nineveh,  which  were  used  fat  holding 
obtments  or  cosmetics  (Babylon  and  Nineteh,  p. 
197).  The  alabasters  often  liad  a  long,  narrow 
neck,  and  it  not  only  accords  liest  with  the  Greek 
iavrrpii^tura)  to  suppose  that  the  woman  broke 
this  in  two,  bnt  makes  the  act  more  expressive. 
She  would  reserve  nothing  for  herself,  but  devote 
the  whole  to  her  Lord.  See  Meyer  and  Ijuice  on 
Mark  xiv.  3.  H. 

ALA'METH  C^:.^;  [corrr."/!-] :  'EAiji- 
fitB;  [Vat.  FffiffBi  AJil.]  Alex.  'LXfitOffA; 
[iUimp.  ^AXafiioB']  AhnitU).  l'ri>i)erly  Alk- 
MKTii ;  one  of  the  suns  uf  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vu.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

ALAM'MELECH  {Utbrea  AUmmelech] 
(n!?;  l'^  =  ihn<7'«  oak;  *E\tfit\4xl  [Vat.  -Ae:-: 
Aid.  'AAifieAcxO  El«Ml*:ch\  a  pbce  wiihin  the 
limits  of  Asher,  named  between  Achsliaph  and 
Amsd  (Josh.  xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified;  bnt  Schwan  (191)  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Nahr  el-Melik,  which  falls  into  the 
Kishon  near  Hcu/a,  G. 

AL'AMOTH  (nSaV)? :  Ps.  xlvi..  title;  1 
Chr.  zv.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtfVil  mean- 
mg,  and  with  respect  to  which  various  ooi^jectures 
pre^'aiL  Some  critics  are  of  opuiion  that  it  is  a 
kuid  of  lute  brought  originally  from  £lam  (Per- 
sia); othen  regard  it  as  an  instiument  on  which 

young  girls  (DIDv^)  used  to  pUty  (comp.  the 
old  English  instrument  "the  Virginal"):  whilst 
•ome  again  consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species 
of  lyre,  with  ft  iourdme  (mute)  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  or  deadening  the  sound, 

snd  that  on  thU  account  it  was  celled  ^^^2^y,, 

from  3  7^,  to  conceal  Lafiige  speaks  of  HID^S 
IS  "  chant  sup^rieur  ou  chant  k  Toctave."  Some 
German  commentators,  having  discovered  that  the 
lays  of  the  mediseval  minstrels  were  chanted  to  a 
melody  called  "die  Jungfrauenweise,*'  have  trans- 
ferred that  notion  to  the  Psalms;  and  Tholuck,  for 

mstanoe,  translates  H'^^D^^  by  the  above  German 

term.  According  to  this  notion  Hltsb^  would 
not  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  a  melody.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  Jntroductum  to  fas  Version  of  the 
Pvdmt;  Forkel,  Geschichte  der  Musik;  Lafiige, 
fIi$L  Gen.   de  la    Mudque;   and    Gesenius    on 

na^^.)  D.  W.  M. 

AL'CIMUS  C^AAxifior,  m&uK,  a  Greek  name, 
sssnmed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fiMhion,  as 

representing  H'^PJ*?^,  •EAj««f/i,  God  hath  get 
HP),  called  also  Jackimus  {6  icol  *ldKtifios  ftll. 
*l«tdKfifxoSy  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  9,  5,  t.  e.  Q**p^,  cf. 
Jud.  IT.  6,  varr,  lectL),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii. 
13)  who  was  attached  to  the  HeUenizing  party  ^ 
Msyoe.  xiv.  3).o  On  the  death  of  Menelaus  he  was 
sppointed  to  the  high-priesthcod  by  the  influence  of 
Lyiias,  though  not  of  the  pontifical  fitmily  (Joseph. 
I'  c;  XX.  9;  1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of 
)nlas,  the  nephew  of  Menelaus.    When  Demetrius 


a  AeconUoff  to  a  Jewish  fanditkm  (Bereshith  R,  66), 
bs  WM  ''  itoter's  son  of  Jose  ben  Jocser,"  chief  of  tho 


Sotcr  obtained  the  kmgdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court 
to  that  monarvh,  who  confirmed  him  iu  his  office, 
and  through  his  general  13acchides  [Bacciiides] 
established  ^im  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  bow- 
ew,  was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in 
his  command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  op* 
position  which  he  provoked,  and  he  agaui  fled  to 
Demetrius,  who  immediately  took  measures  for  his 
restoration.  The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor 
proved  unsuooessAil ;  but  upon  thii  Bacchides 
marched  a  second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
lar)^  ftrmy,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
(hil  B.  c. ),  and  reinsuted  Alcimus.  After  his  res- 
torsion,  Akimus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mod- 
ify the  ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was  engi^^  in 
pulling  down  "  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
Hiuictuary  *'  (t.  e.,  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
(ientiles  from  it;  yet  see  (trimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54)  he 
wat  ''  pbgued  "  (by  paralyalH),  and  "  died  at  that 
time,*'  160  H.  c.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  9,  5,  xiil  10;  1 
Mace,  vii.,  ix. ;  cf.  2  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.  Ewald,  Geech, 
de»  VoUcea  Itr,  iv.  365  ff.)  B.  F.  W. 

ALOSMA  (iv*Ak4fAOts;  [Alex,  tv  AXofiots'-] 
in  AUmU)^  a  large  and  strong  city  in  (jilesd  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name 
does  not  occiur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means 
of  identifymg  it.  [Grimm  {in  ioc.)  conjectures 
that  it  may  represent  Beer-elim  (Is.  xv.  8,  comp. 
Num.  xxi.  16).  — A.]  G. 

ALBUfETH  (np^5  [co^^Mg]'-  SoAoi- 
fidB,  ra\efi4$i  Alex.  raXc/ui0,  [-fie$;  Aid.  ToAe- 
fic0,  'AA^^;  Comp.  'AKtuiB:]  Alamath).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadah,  or  Jarah,  and  de- 
scended ttom  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  dir. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Hebrew 
is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  town  Alemeth  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  W.  A.  W. 

ALE'METH  (accurately,  ADemeth;  n^bj: 
raA«-/i^9;  [Alex.  ToXr\u,tB'^  Almnih\  the  form 
under  which  Almon,  tne  name  of  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Bei\|amin,  i4>pears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45]. 
Under  the  very  simihur  form  of  ^AlmU  or  Almuik, 
it  has  been  apparently  identified  in  the  present  day 
at  about  a  mile  N.  E.  of  Annta,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth;  first  by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr. 
Finn  (Rob.  ill.  287).  Among  the  genealosnes  of 
Beivjamin  the  name  occurs  in  connection  with  As- 
maveth,  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Oa. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Al- 
mon.] In  the  Tai^rum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5,  Sahurim  is  rendered  Alemath.  G. 

ALEXANa)ER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
named  The  Great  {' kXi^avZoosy  the  hel/)€r  of 
men:  Alexander:  Arab,  the  twoiiomed^  Golii  Lex. 
Arab.  1896),  "the  son  of  Philip  "  (1  Maoc.  vi.  2) 
and  Olymptss,  was  b<Mii  at  Pella  n.  c.  356.  Gn 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle;  and  while  still  a  youth  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Cliieroneia  (338 
B.  c).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336)  Alex- 
ander put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  disafleo- 
tion  and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was  men- 
aced ;  ftnd  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(b.  c.  334)  to  carry  out  the  pkns  of  his  father,  and 
execute  the  mission  of  (jreece  to  the  civilized  world. 

Sanhedrim,  whom  he  aftenrards  put  to  death.  Baplk 
all,  His',  of  Jews,  i.  245,  8J8. 
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Hie  battle  of  the  Granicus  wits  followed  hj  the  tub- 
jugatioQ  of  western  Asia;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  fiLte  of  the  East  was  decided  at  Issus  (b.  c. 
833).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only  ciUes  in 
Western  Syria  which  oflfered  Alexander  any  resist- 
ancCf  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with  un- 
usual severity  (b.  a  832).  Egypt  next  submitted 
to  him;  and  in  b.  c.  331  he  founded  Alexandria, 
which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most  charao> 
teristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In  the 
same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gaugamela; 
and  in  b.  c.  330  hii  unhappy  rival  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next  two  years 
were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of 
his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  Bactria. 
In  11.  c.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to 
the  Ilydaspes,  and.  was  there  forced  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  He  reached 
Susa  B.  c.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon  b.  c. 
324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (b.  c.  323)  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who  inherited 
his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved  and  unat- 
tempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  6,  xi.  3). 

The  fiunous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  ff.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  aUegianoe  to 
Lnn  when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of 
Tyrx,  and  after  the  reduction  of  T)Te  and  Gaza 
(JoMph.  1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jad- 
dua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Neh.  xu.  11,  22), 
who  had  been  vromed  in  a  dream  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach;   and 

when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HS^,  he 

vxUched),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest;  and  when  Par- 
menio  expressed  surprise,  be  replied  that  *'  he  hod 
seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a  dreain 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into  Asia, 
and  promisiiig  him  success."  After  this,  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice  there, 
heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
rictory,  and  conferred  important  privileges  upon  the 
Jews,  not  only  in  Judiea  but  in  Babylonia  and  Me- 
dia, which  they  eiyoyed  during  the  supremacy  of 
his  successors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (.Joma  f.  69;  ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Jiabb.  s.  v. 
Alexander;  the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vjyikra  R.  13;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix, 
p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda  (Ste. 
Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  places  and  persons,  and  various 
embellishments  (Aboul'lfatah,  quoted  by  Ste.  Croix, 
pp.  209-12);  and  in  due  time  Alexander  was  en- 
I  oiled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism.  On  the 
c  ther  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Ar- 
lian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius;  and  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
Inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Voikes  hr.  iv.  124  ff.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  (iii.  1  i$^6firi  ^^cpf  &irb  riis  rd(fis  i\a^ 
H6V  %K^v  is  UriXowrtov)* 
But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  of 
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the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are  sevenl 
points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  hot. 
Justin  sayi  that  "  many  kings  of  the  East  came  to 
meet  Alexander  wearing  fiUets  "  (lib.  xi.  10);  and 
after  the  capture  of  Tyre  *<  Alexander  himself  visited 
some  of  the  cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to 
him  "  (Curt  iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  ao- 
cording  to  Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  person* 
ally  on  the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  gov- 
ernor Andromachus  (Curt  iv.  8, 10).  Besides  this, 
Jewish  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat 
ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission 
of  tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later 
times,  and  imply  some  such  rebition  between  the 
Jews  and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  fevor  of  the  story, 
even  in  its  picturesque  fullness.  From  policy  or 
conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from 
a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  viut  to  Gordium ;  the  invasion  of  Per- 
sia by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silenoe  of  the  dassioal  historians, 
who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g.  the  Maccabees) 
and  misrepresented  (Tac.  HuL  v.  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  oonduiive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (Jahn,  Ar- 
chcBoL  iii.  300  ff.;  Ste.  Croix,  A'xamen  critique,  Ac, 
Paris,  1810;  Thirlwall,  ffist.  of  Greece,  vi.  206  f.r 
and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van  Dale,  Distert.  super 
Aristtd,  Amstel.  1705,  pp.  69  ff.) 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers. 
He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged 
by  a  Greek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  wMch 
was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was  a  necessary  de> 
duction  from  his  principles,  and  not  the  result  of 
caprice  or  \'anity  (comp.  Arr.  vii.  29).  He  ap- 
proached the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  from  the 
side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish 
something  higher  than  the  paramount  supremacy 
of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  and 
equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed  the  East  and 
West  in  a  just  union  —  not  to  enslave  Asia  to 
Greece  (Plut  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  6).  The  time  in- 
deed, was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible,  but 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  accomplishment 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nation- 
alities, die  first  condition  necessar}'  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  hit 
victories,  the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign 
elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wan  and  chang- 
ii)g  fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from 
kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  for  larger  concep- 
tions of  life  and  fiiith  thau  had  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible (cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East 
and  West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the  schools. 
Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it  was 
transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  rhich  it 
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look  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed 
ihe  progress  of  arms;  and  the  Greek  language  and 
Uterature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  human  thought  by 
becoming  practically  uui\-ersaL 

The  .lews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  pow- 
erful influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Eastf  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  conquests  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  u.  c.  301,  Judtea  was  nuide 
the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
hlg^-pt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make 
Advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed 
allegiance,  from  the  important  advantages  which  it 
offered  for  attack  or  defense  [Antiochus,  ii.-vii.]. 
Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the  Greek 
dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of  Ezra  had 
obtained  its  full  devek>pment.  A  powerfid  hierar- 
chy had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a 
church  for  that  of  a  state;  and  the  Jew  was  now 
able  to  wander  over  tlie  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  [Thk  Dihi'EK- 
siONJ.  The  same  constitutional  change  had 
strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  position 
•f  the  people.  A  rigid  "  fence  "  of  ritualism  pro- 
tected the  crjurse  of  common  life  from  the  license 
of  (ireek  manners;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine 
centre  of  their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions 
of  a  philosophic  pantheism  [Simo.\  thk  Just]. 
Through  a  long  course  of  discipline  in  which  they 
had  lieen  left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the 
Jews  had  realized  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the 
worid,  and  were  waitmg  for  the  means  of  fulfilling 
it.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  tlie  power.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as 
well    as    popular    independence.       Judaism    was 


Tetrsdrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Lysimaohus,  King  of 
Thrsee. 
Obv.  Uead  of  Alexander  th«  Great,  as  a  young  Jupiter 
Ammon,  to  right.    Rer.  BAJlAEflS  AY2IMAX0Y. 
In  field,  monogram  and  Z,  Pallas  seated  to  left, 
holding  a  Victory. 

speedily  divided  into  sects,  analo^rous  to  the  typical 
forms  of  Greek  phibsophy.  Hut  e%en  the  rude 
snalysis  of  the  oW  faith  was  productive  of  good. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
tempUtive  spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization 
of  Home;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid, 
its  eflects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose 
to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  sifter  ages  the  office 
which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism 
■nd  mankind;  and  the  historian  of  Christianity 


a  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  description 
(tf  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
to  mommeDd  it  [DamxlJ. 
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must  confirm  the  judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexan- 
der, "  who  was  like  no  other  man,  could  not  liar's 
been  given  to  tlie  world  without  the  special  design 
of  I^vidence  *'  (|{m  rou  $flov^  Arr.  vii.  30). 
And  Alexander  himaelf  appreciated  this  design  bet- 
ter even  than  his  great  teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut. 
(/(s  Altx.  Or,  1^  §  6)  tliat  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  %s  freemen  and  the  Orien- 
tals as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  uiswer  to  this 
counsel  in  the  recognition  of  his  '*  divine  mission 
to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world*'  (Koufhs  fjirfiy 
9ti6tv  apfioarifs  xal  diaWatcr^s  rAy  B\wv  vofi- 
iCwy). 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Danid  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors.^  They  represented  with  partial  ex' 
aggeration  the  several  phases  of  his  character;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  lirst 
mighty  king  '*  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.     The  emblem  by  wliich  he 

is  t^ified  ("^'*?^^  a  he-ffoat,  ft.  "1?^  he  leapt, 
Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength 
and  speed;'*  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5, 
.  .  .  /"lom  tilt  west  on  the /'ace  of  the  whole  eaiih), 
and  manellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c. 
he  toitched  not  the  (/rouiul)  are  brought  forward  as 
the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed 
by  the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  G, 
in  the  fury  of  his  power).  He  ruled  with  great  ' 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3); 
'^  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out 
of  his  hand  (viii.  7)."  B.  F.  W. 

ALBXANa)ER  BAT:iAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiu. 

4,  §  8,  'AAc^cu'Spof  6  B«Uaf  \t'y6ii*vos\  Strab. 

xiv.  p.  751,  rh¥  BiiXov  AAc(ay8poj/;  Just.  xxxv. 

1,    Subomant   pro   eo   Bnlam  quendam  .  .  .  et 

.  .  .  nomen  ei  Alexandri  inditur.     Balas  possibly 

rq>resents  the  Aram.  Hy373,  Urrd:  he  likewise 
assumed  the  titles  hri^arf\s  and  tufpytTfis,  1 
Mace.  X.  1).  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  (natu- 
ral) son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but  he  was  more  generally 
regarded  as  an  impostor  who  falsely  assumed  the 
connection  (App.  Syr.  67;  Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
152  B.  c.  in  opiwsition  to  Demetrius  Sotcr,  who 
hjid  prowked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  (Joseph. 
1.  c).  His  pretensions  were  put  forward  by  Herac- 
lides,  formerly  treasurer  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes, 
who  obtained  the  rec(^iition  of  his  title  at  Kome 
by  scandalous  intrigues  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16) 
After  landing  at  l*tolemais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexan- 
der gained  the  warm  support  of  Jonathan,  who  was 
now  the  loader  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and 
though  his  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just. 
xxxv.  1,  10),  m  150  B.  c.  he  completely  routed  the 
forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Mace.  X.  48-50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  4;  Str. 
xvi.  p.  751).  After  this  Alexander  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Ptolenia?us  VI.  Philometor; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  kingdom  appointed 
Jonatlian  governor  (fiepi^doxTiS ;  1  Mace  x.  65) 
of  a  province  (Judaea:  cf.  1  fllacc.  xi.  57).     But  his 

b  There  may  be  also  some  nlliudon  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  tha  Arglve 
djrna.«tji-  in  Maccdimia,  who  wna  guided  to  victory  bf 
"  a  tlock  of  Koats  "  (Ji«tin.  1.  7K 
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triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  obUiuin); 
power  he  gave  binuelf  up  to  a  life  of  indulcj^ence 
(Liv.  Ep.  60;  cf.  Atheii.  v.  211);  and  when  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  landed 
fai  Syria  in  147  b.  c,  the  new  pretender  found 
powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.).  At  first  Jon- 
athan defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the  governor 
of  Ccele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Deme- 
trius, for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh  favors 
fix)m  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89);  but  shortly 
afterwards  (u.  c.  146)  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with 
a  lai^  force,  and  after  he  had  pku^ed  garrisons  in 
the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which  received  him 
according  to  the  commands  of  Alexandei',  suddenly 
pronounced  himself  in  &vor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
xi.  1-11 ;  JoMph.  Am,  xiii.  4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf.  Diod.  ap.  Muller. 
Fragm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who  had  been  forced 
to  lea\-e  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c),  was  in  Cilida  when 
he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Maoc.  xi.  14). 
He  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1 
Mace.  xi.  16;  Just.  xxxv.  2),  and  fled  to  Abse  in 
Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c),  where  he  was  murdered  b.  c. 
146  (Diod.  1.  c;  1  Mace.  xi.  17  differs  as  to  the 
manner;  and  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349  represents 
him  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle).  The  narra- 
tive in  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  shows  clearly  the 
partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexan- 
der <'  as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
fhem  "  (1  Mace.  z.  47) ;  and  the  same  feeling  was 
exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with  which  they 
supported  the  claims  of  his  son  Antiochus.  [An- 
TiocHUS  VI.]  B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Balss. 

Obv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Rev.  BASIAEQS  AA- 
EEANAPOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  aud 
palm-branrh.  In  field,  the  monogram  and  i^ymbol 
of  Tyre  ;  date  TEP  (168  JEx.  Seleucid),  &c. 

ALEXANa)ER  ('AX^^ov^poj),  in  N.  T.  1. 
Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  u  there  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Ruftis,  they  were  probably 
persons  well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church 
[Comp.  Kom.  xvi.  13.] 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of  Philo  .fudseus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (^n^.  xviii.  8,  §  1,  xix.  6,  §  1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  ^i\os  ipxcuos  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius:  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon 
iistent  with  such  an  idea. 

a  The  Alexandrine  com-vesRels  (Acts  xxrii.  6, 
xxviii.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxrii.  87)  and  handsome 
(Lac.  Navig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bcned.) ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  voyage  in  one  (Jowjph.  B.  J.  vil.  2).  They 
fenerally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoll  {DieaareMa,  Strab. 
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3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  beufig  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  con^'ert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St» 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  baring,  together  with  one 
Hjmenttus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.     This  may  be  the  same  with 

6.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  CAA.  6  xoA- 
icc^s)i  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  where  this  person  resided ;  but  from 
the  caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  prob- 
ably at  Kphesus.  U.  A. 

ALEXANDRIA  [Gr.  -dri'a]  (^  'A\€^dy 
Socio,  3  Mace.  iii.  1;  Mod.,  LUlsktiultreeyth ; 
Ethn.,  ^ KKflavZpfvst  3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21;  Acta 
xviii.  24,  ri.  9),  the  Hellenic  Komaii  and  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  d.  c.  332,  who  traced  himself  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  which  he  designed  to  make  t^ 
metropolis  of  his  western  empire  (I'lut.  Ahx.  26). 
The  work  thus  begun  was  continued  after  the  deatb 
of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies;  and  (he  beauty 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alexandria  became  proverbial. 
Every  natural  ad>'antage  contributed  to  its  prospo-- 
ity.  Tlie  climate  and  site  were  singulariy  healthy 
(Strab.  p.  793).  The  harbors  formed  by  the  island 
of  Pharos  imd  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and 
conmiodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war;  and 
the  lake  ^lareotis  was  an  inland  ha^'en  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  Egypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Un- 
der the  despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade 
of  Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  (300,000 
firemen,  Diod.  x\ii.  52:  the  free  population  of  At- 
tica was  about  130,000)  and  wealth  (Strab.  p.  798) 
were  enormous.  After  the  rictory  of  Augustus  it 
Bufi^red  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony 
(Strab.  p.  792);  but  its  importance  as  one  of  the 
chief  corn-ports  of  Rome  <>  secured  for  it  the  gen- 
eral favor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had 
always  been  notorious,  desolated  the  city  (a.  d. 
260  ir.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  c.  x.),  and  relig- 
ious feuds  aggra\'ated  the  popular  distress  (Dionys. 
Alex.  Fp.  iii.,  xii.;  Euseb.  H.  £.,  \i.  41  ff.;  ^-ii. 
22).  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  suffered 
greatly  ttom  constant  dissensions  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  splendor  of  *'•  the  great 
city  of  the  West "  amazed  Amrou,  its  Arab  con- 
queror (A.  D.  640;  Gibbon,  c  Ii.);  and  after  cen- 
turies of  Mohammedan  misrule  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  (Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  791-9;  Frag.  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2; 
Plut.  Alex.  26;  Arr.  iii.  1;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5. 
Comp.  Ai.£XAMDKR  the  Great) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first  (comp.  (Durt.  iv.  8, 5) ;  and  this  fact  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character. 
The  three  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided 
{Rtgio  Jvdaorwn^   Brucheium,  Rluicotis)  corre- 


p.  798) ;  Senec.  £)?.  77,  1 ;  cf.  Suet  Aug.  96,  Acts 
xxviii.  18) ;  but  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvll. ;  cf.  Lne-  1.  e.  p 
670  f. ;  Smith.  Voyage  of  St    Ptul^  pp.  70  fl ' 
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« 

I  to  the  time  chief  cl  us  js  of  itn  iiili:kbitant8, 
Jefr«,  Greeks,  Egyptians; "  but  in  addition  to  these  I 
principal  noes,  representati^-es  of  almost  eveiy  n^- 
tioa  were  IouimI  there  (Dion  ChrjB.  OraL  sczii.)* 
AeoordJag  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  a— tgnwl 
to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city;  "  and  they  ob- 
~  '  he  adds,  •'equal  priviki^  with  the  Maoe- 
**  (c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  **of  their 
a^unst  the  E(;yptians"  {B.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitat<ftd  the  policy  of  ^Uexander,  and, 
alter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
sidermUe  number  of  its  citizens  to  Akzandria. 
Bfany  others  fbUowed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 
received  the  full  Macedonian  firanchlse  (Joseph.  Ant, 
zii.  1;  ef.  0.  AgK  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
cried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  11.  4).  Already  on  a 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a 
laigo  body  of  them  had  taken  reflige  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
genexal  apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnenar  (2  K.  xzv.  26;  Jer.  xlir.;  Jo- 
seph. AnL  X.  9,  7). 

The  &te  of  the  later  cotony  was  fiir  diflhrent. 
The  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fiesh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Phib  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
(/«  Flacc  §  6,  p.  071);  and  adds  that  two  of  the 
five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  caUed  "  Jewish  dis- 
tricts; ''  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  m  the 
remaining  three  {id.  §  8,  p.  973).  Julius  Cesar 
(Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  10,  §  1)  and  Augustus  confirmed 
to  than  the  privileges  which  they  had  ei^yed  before, 
and  they  retained  them  with  various  interruptions, 
of  vrfaich  the  most  important,  a.  d.  39,  is  described 
by  PhUo  (/.  c),  during  the  tumults  and  persecu- 
tions cf  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4;  B.  J. 
zu.  8,  2).  They  were  represented,  at  least  for 
some  Ume  (from  the  tune  of  Cleopatra  to  the 
reign  of  Oaudius;  Jost,  Uetch.  d.  Jwkntk,  I  353] 
by  their  own  officer  ( jtfMtpx^t,  Strak  ap.  Joseph. 
A^U.  xiT.  7,  2;  &Aa3cUx^'»  Joseph.  AnL  xviiL  7, 
8;  9,  1;  xix.  5, 1;  d.  lUp.  ad  Jut.  Sat.  i.  130 
y^xns,  Pluloi  ^»  ^'m^-  §  10i  P-  075),  and  Au 
gustos  upifAaied  a  council  {ytpovtrUh  *»  ^  Sanhe- 
drin:  Phifo  (.  c)  «*  to  superintend  the  affiun  of  the 
Jews,"  aocoRfing  to  their  own  hiws.  llie  estab- 
liAnMnt.  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil  position 
of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  rehitive 
fnsperity;  and  when  Alexandria  vras  taken  by 
Amnra  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvds  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  di.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  ckise  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest 
as  their  religions  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptol- 
emy PhiJjpotor  (217  b.  c.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From 
that  time  the  Jews  of  Paiestme  attached  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [Amtiochub  the  Great] ; 
and  the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestin- 
ian party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  transUtion  which 
itrengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  Pal- 
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estine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopdis 
(161  B.  c.)  which  sul^jected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
the  chaige  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  whicl 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Egyptian  Jews  stiU  paid  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  templcHservice  (Kaphall,  HitL'^of  Jewg, 
ii.  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  vras  foshioned 
to  a  Greek  shape,  vras  still  the  Holy  City,  the  me- 
tropolis not  of  B  country  but  of  a  people  ('le^^o- 
A»s,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §  7;  I^g.  ad  Ccd.  §  36),  and 
the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi. 
9).  The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem;  but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  chai:acter  and  foith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
kMophy  of  that  restless  city  produced  an  eflbct  upon 
the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  pol- 
itics or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolised 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
inth  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  w«re  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  wor- 
ship of  Serapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviiL ;  DicL  of 
Geogr.  i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Ej^t  (August.  De  Cw.  Dei^  xviii.  5; 
S.  maximm  Ai^gypkortim  Deus).  This  catholicity 
of  worship  was  further  combmed  with  the  spread  of 
universal  learning.  The  same  monarebs  who  fo- 
vored  the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv. 
§  48)  founded  and  embellished  the  Musemn  and 
library;  and  part  of  the  library  was  deposited  in 
the  Serapeum.  The  new  fldth  and  the  new  litera- 
ture led  to  a  common  issue;  and  the  F^yptian  Jews 
necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peeuliariy  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserv»> 
titm  of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  actirity  and 
energy  of  the  (^reek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel< 
lenic  culture  could  not  &il  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  specubtion,  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp. 
Jost,  Geach.  d.  Judenth.  i.  293  ff);  and  the  un- 
chaiiging  element  of  divine  revebition  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new 
thought  vrith  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse 
of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
same  general  consequences  hi  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  peeuliariy  adapted  to  insure  their  ftill  effect. 
The  result  cf  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the 
many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have 
been  speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek 
fhigment  of  Jewish  writini^  which  has  been  pre- 
sesred  (about  160  B.C.)  [Aristobulus]  contains 
large  ()rphic  quotations,  which  had  been  already 
moulded  into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gtach.  d. 
JvderUh.  i.  870);  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with 
the  Law,  was  often  repeated  afterwards.  Nor  wap 
this  done  in  the  spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand,  in  some 


I  FolyUos  (zxxIt.  14 ;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks  of  reoeive  the  title  of  '^  mernensrlm,'^  fWxn  the  servlot 
popnlalion  as  eooslstiiig  of  <*  three  raees  (rpia  ytfin}),  which  they  origlnallv  rendered  to  Alevandcr  (Joseph 
nadvo  J^syptiaa  ...  the  twntnary  .  .  .  and  the '  B.  J.  II.  18,  7)  and  the  ftnt  Ftolemieii  (Joseph  e.  Av 
...  of  On«k  tkseent"     Tbo  Jo jts  nilcfat  II.  41 
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remote  period  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
theism, as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation 
and  of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed 
excusable  to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  SibyllineB 
(c  B.  c.  150)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this 
pseudo-IIeUenic  literature,  and  shows  how  hr  the 
conception  of  Judaism  was  enlarged  to  meet  the 
wider  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  heathen* 
dom  which  was  opened  by  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  thought;  though  the  kter  Apoca- 
lypse of  Ezra  [E^jdras  ii.]  exhibits  a  marked 
reaction  towards  the  extreme  exdusiveness  of  former 
times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  cre- 
ative. For  the  first  time  men  labored  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study;  and  the 
legends  of  eariy  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
share  in  these  new  studies,  llie  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palatine, 
found  no  fiivor  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  Kmgs,  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Pn^t. 
Ev.  ix.  17-39)  [as]  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?),  De- 
metrius, Aristasus,  Cleodemus  or  Mslchas,  »*a 
prophet."  A  poem  which  bears  the  name  of 
Phocylides,  gives  in  verse  various  precepts  of  Le- 
viticus (Diniel  sec.  LXX.  Apolog.  p.  512  f.  l^ome, 
1772) ;  and  several  huge  fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  ** 
in  which  Ezekid  (c.  b.  c.  110)  dramatized  the  Ex- 
odus, have  been  presen-ed  by  Eusebius  (/.  c),  who 
also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from 
the  elder  Philo  and  llicodotus.  This  cLassicalism 
of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  classicalism 
of  thought.  The  same  Aristobulus  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  Judspo-Orphic  verses,  endeavored  to 
■how  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Euseb.  Prop,  £v.  xiii.  12;  Clem. 
Al.  iStron.  vi.  98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favored  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  skepticism  (Matter,  Hist. 
dt  tEcoU  a  Alex.  ilL  162  ff.).  Then  at  length 
the  dear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught 
them  to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer 
knowledge  (PhcetL  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  tliis  surer 
knowled<;e  seemed  to  be  already  given ;  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  under- 
l/ing  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
3n  wliich  nil  his  investigations  rested.  Tlie  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic:  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  tnm  common  -sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.     It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
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Supreme  Being  (rb  (/v,  6  &v)  from  immediate  ooo- 
tact  with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  souL 
It  is  imponible  to  determine  the  prooess  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied;  but,  as  in  iMnUel 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  grsdually  in 
the  minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fiuhioned  at  onoe 
by  one  great  teacher.  Even  m  the  LXX.  there 
are  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthro- 
pomorphic imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Seftua- 
gint]  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and 
consistency  to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time 
of  Phifo  (B.  c.  20  —  A.  D.  50)  the  theok)gical  and 
interpretative  systems  were  evidently  fixed,  even  in 
many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in  bo^t  cases 
only  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the  popuhr 
opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  groit  forms  of  speculation  —  the 
theok)gical  and  the  exegetical — Alexandrianism  baa 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  tiie  doctrines  which  are  chancteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under 
greater  restraint,  produced  correspondmg  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  {Memra)^  and 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a  doser  analogy 
to  the  Umguage  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "allegories" 
of  St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connection  with  the  expression  of  ApOBtoKe 
truth  is  often  o\'eriooked,  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerftil 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  exag- 
geration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was  mdi- 
rect  and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
St.  John,  but  not  to  antidpate  it;  just  as  his 
method  of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
tliey  could  not  have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Pliilo  in  relation  to  St.  John,  is  the  sim- 
ilarity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  I^igos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  real- 
ity, and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it 
involves.  At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as 
the  reason  of  Crod  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  (x^f  ivZidBerosh  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  worid  (xAyos  wpo^opiic^f ) ;  but  he 
nowhere  realises  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active 
Logos  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man, 
and  not  by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  concdve  that  Phib  could 
have  written  as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal 
unity  of  the  Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while 
it  is  right  to  state  in  its  AiU  breadth  the  opposition 
between  the  teachmg  of  Phik  and  St.  John,"  it  is 

a  The  clomst  analogy  to  the  tflaohing  of  Philo  oa 
lbs  Logos  occum  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
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'Tr***^'"*  not  to  fisel  the  importMit  offi.»  which 
the  mjitic  theosophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  rapre- 
MDtatave,  folfiUed  in  preparing  for  the  appreheneion 
of  the  Ughert  Christian  truth.  Without  any  dis- 
tinct eonoeption  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the 
tendency  of  Philo's  writings  was  to  lead  men  to 
regard  the  Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of 
the  term,  as  a  penon;  and  while  he  maintained 
with  devout  eamestneas  the  indivisibility  of  the  di- 
▼iue  nature,  he  described  the  l.ogos  as  divine.  In 
this  manner,  however  unconsciously,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  a  twofold  perwnality 
in  the  Godhead,  and  performed  a  work  without 
which  it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  of 
Christianity  would  ha\-e  been  unintelligible  (comp. 
Uomer,  IHt  Lehre  vok  der  Perann  Christie  i.  2'i 

ff). 

The  aijegoric  method  stands  in  the  aame  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  t^^arhing  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  prepanition  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  fiimiliariaed  in  aome 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 
the  Law  and  the  l:*lophetB,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  ApoUos  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  '* 
(Acts  zviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  oonscions  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  affirmed  in  casual  details,  in  the  htter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  brood  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  intei^ 
pretations  with  those  of  i*hilo  will  show  how  pow- 
ediil  an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised 
in  curbing  the  imagination  of  falter  writers.  Nor 
is  this  alL  While  Fhilo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Uebr.  ix.  11,  ytvo- 
lUrvp  [so  Lachm.] )  in  the  presence  of  a  penonal 
Saviour.  History  in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  riddle,  in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
emlMdied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Cliurch.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  ( TkerapeuUB)^  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lske  MareoUs,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Vmatn^hL^  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labor,  and 
often  fon^t,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  vronts  of  na- 
ture in  the  contempbUon  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  (Phik>,  De  VU.  ContempL  through- 
out). The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their 
occupation  and  diaracter  seemed  to  Kusebius  to 
present  so  clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtues  that 
he  chimed  them  as  Christiaiifl:  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  for.nH  of  monasticism 
were  shi^ied  upon  the  model  of  the  Therapeutn 
(Euseb.  ff.  E.  U.  16). 

Aeoording  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  L  c.) 
St.  Hark  first  <*  preached  the  Gospel  in  Eg^-pt,  and 
foonded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
biginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
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Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  vor}-  large, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-PUtonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. To  the  htft  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ;  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
^reat  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  agamst  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious 
references  to  it:  Matter,  Hviivirt  de  tioote  d 
AUxnndrU,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1840.  Duhne,  A.  F., 
Getchichdicht  DcwMttilung  der  jiuU$chr-alcxandri» 
itchtn  MeUffioruphUo$uf)hie,  Halle,  1834.  Gfrcra*, 
A.  F.,  PhiHy  vnd  lUe  jadUch-nltxandrimtche  TJie- 
oaupkie,  Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Ewald,  H.,  Uesch,  dts  Voikes  hratl,  Gottingen, 
1852,  iv.  250  ff.,  893  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Getch.  de» 
JudenUiunt,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  ff.,  388  ff.  Ne- 
ander.  A.,  Uistory  of  ChruU^m  Churchy  i.  66  ff., 
Eng.  Tr.  1847  [i.  49  ff.,  Amer.  ed.].  Prof.  Jowett, 
PMlo  and  St.  Paul  St.  Pouts  £jnsde«  to  the  The*- 
saluniam,  c/c,  London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  [Vacherot, 
HiU.  crU.  de  ticole  etAlexaadrit^  3  vol.,  Paris. 
1846-^1.]  And  for  the  later  Christian  history: 
Guerike,  il.  F.,  Dt  Schold  Alexandrind  Catechet- 
tea,  HaUs,  1824-25.«  B.  F.  W. 

ALBXANa)RIANS,  THE  (ol  AA«|ar 
3pcf$).  1.  The  Greek  uihabitants  of  Alexandria 
(3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iu.  21). 

2.  {Akxandritd.)  The  Jewish  cofonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  ciUzen- 
ship,  and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jenualeni  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexandria,  p.  63  a.]  W.  A.  W. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (D'*?!Ul^M, 

nlffummtm ;  C^2^  ;  S,  almugyim :  ^^\a  kwt\4- 
injTo,  Alex.,  ^.  ircAcin}r<(,  Vat.,  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12; 
(.  wt^iya'.  Uffna  thyina^  Ugna  pinea).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  Celsius  {Ilierob.  i.  173), 
some  doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  ha\'e  a  claim  to  represent  Um 
fdffum  or  aimug-ine  of  Scripture.  Mention  of  tht 
almug  is  made  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10, 11, 
as  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  (rom  Ophir, 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fle^ 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon*8  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  nuuie  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  ^ere  came  no  such 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  thb  day."  In  2 
Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  b  represented  as  desiring  Hirsm 
to  send  him  *^  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and  algum-trees 
(marg.  almuggim)  out  of  I^ebanon.*'  From  the 
passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug-trees  came 
from  Ophir;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  l^ebanon 
should  also  .have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 


o  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  orror  fof 
No-Ammon  CNo-Ammor],  Jar.  xlvi.  25;  Sv.  xxx.  U 
15,16;  Nah.Ui.8. 
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almng-trw  to  the  monntaini  of  Lebanon  mint  be 
oonstderfed  to  be  either  an  mtapolation  of  tome  tnn- 
•criber,  or  eke  it  must  bear  a  diflerent  interpreta- 
tion. The  former  view  ia  the  one  taken  by  Kosen- 
mtiUer  {BiU.  BoL  p.  245,  Morren's  tranalation), 
who  suggests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Solomon*8  instructions  to 
Hinm  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  (eta  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  T}Te,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  Lee's  Seb. 
Lex.  s.  V.  "Almuggim").  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 
explain  the  Hebrew  word  by  "  hewn  wood  "  (1  K. 
X.  11,  Vat.),  «♦  unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  Alex.),  and 
''pine-wood"  (2  Chr.  u.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  The 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  ix.  reads 
liffna  thyina ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  Ugnapinea,  Interpreters  are  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  alffummim  and  almuggim.  The  Arabic  and 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Munster,  A.  Mon- 
tanua,  Deodatus,  Noldlus,  Tigurintis,  retain  the 
original  wurd,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  by 
modem  writers  have  not  been  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintain  that  the  thyiua"  wood  ( Thvya  artiadaia) 
is  signified  by  algwn.  This  wood,  as  is  well  knotm, 
was  higlily  prized  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purposes; 
for  the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuya,  (The  word  occurs  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Romans  accounts 
for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  passages 
quoted  above.  But  the  Thuya  articulata  is  indig- 
enous  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  m 
Asia;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  with  any  port  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Ophir.]  (2.)  Not  more  happy  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto,  that  the  deodar  is  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  term  almuy  {Pid,  Bibij 
note  on  2  Chr.).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  ''  The  deodar  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Royle,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined 
to  decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  {Santahan  al- 
bum; see  CycL  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "Algum.")  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  deliciously  fragrant  in 
the  parts  near  to  the  root.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  or- 
naments. (4.)  The  rabbins^  understand  a  wood 
commonly  called  brasil^  in  Arabic  atbacvntn^  of  a 
deep  red  color,  used  in  dyeing.*^  This  appears  to 
be  the  bukkum  ( Ccesaljjinia  aappan)^  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Brazil-wood  of  modem  commerce,  and  found 
in  India;  and  numy  of  the  Jewish  doctors  under- 
stand coral  (i.  e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  almug, 
the  name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  color  oil 

a  71%ti;a  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  7%ya,  fhxn 
9vM,  ^  I  ncriflce,"  the  wood  having  been  used  In  sac- 
lifloos  Tkuja  occidenuUis  Is  the  well-known  evergreen, 
«« arbor  vlt«B." 

b  R.  Salomon  Ben  Melek,  1  K.  z.  11,  and  B.  Dav. 
Kimehi,  2  Chr.  ii.  8.  ^  Algummim  est  qnod  almyggim^ 
arbor  rabiis  ooioiis  dicta  Aiabmn  Un(pi&  oAaeoam, 
mlgo  brasUia."  See  Oslsins,  who  wonders  that  the 
term  "Bra^-wood"  (Lignum  bnuihetue)  shonld  be 
Damed  by  one  who  lived  80O  years  befbre  the  diseov- 
ny  of  America ;  but  the  word  bnuil  also  >■  red  color. 
Of.  Boaenm.  Bol.  of  BibL  p.  2A8,  Uorren's  note. 
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the  wood.  (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  pbeed  oo 
these  rabbinical  intopretations,  tlie  most  probaUe 
of  all  the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that 
first  proposed  by  Celsius  {Hitrob.  i.  172),~ namely, 
that  the  red  sandal-wood  {Pttrocarpua  iantau$M») 
may  be  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  mere  coi\jecture.  "  I  have 
oflen,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  heard  the  subject  of  the 
almug-tree  discussed,  but  never  to  any  pforpoae. 
The  Pterocarpua  santaUmu  has  occmred  to  me; 
but  it  is  not  found  in  laige  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  be- 
lieve, now  used  for  musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Ze^umnosce,  and  sub-order  PapiUonacea^  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet 
color,  as  any  one  may  see  who  has  obser\'ed  the 
medicinal  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  colored  by  the  wood  of  the  red 
sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee  {Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  "  Algum- 
mim")  identifying  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  following  Bochart  {Chanaan^i.  46)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  the  Kalatyi  ud  of  C'eylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  {Pterocarpus  tant.  ?)  of  India. 
The  Kalanji  iki,  which  apparently  is  some  species 
of  Pterocarpm^  was  particularly  esteemed  and 
sought  after  lor  the  manufiicture  of  lyres  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  as  Dr.  I^ee  has  proved  by  quota- 
tions fh>m  Arabic  and  Persian  works.  In  &ct  he 
says  that  the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the  ft/,  periiapa 
because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt. 
Hiller  (Hierof^yL  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  flnom  two 
words  meaning  "  drops  of  gum,"  <<  as  if  some  res- 
inous wood  was  intended.  There  is  no  ol'jection 
to  this  derivation.  The  various  kinds  of  pines  are 
for  the  most  part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature ;  but 
the  value  of  the  timber  for  building  is  great.  Nor 
would  this  derivation  be  unsuitable  to  the  Pltro- 
carpida  generally,  several  species  of  which  emit 
resins  when  the  stem  is  wounded.  Josephus  {AvL 
viii.  7,  §  1 )  makes  special  mention  of  a  tree  not  un- 
like pine,  but  which  he  is  careful  to  warn  us  not  to 
confiise  with  the  pine-trees  known  to  the  merchants 
of  his  time.  *'  lliose  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  were  whiter  and  more  shining."  This  descrip- 
tion is  too  vague  to  allow  us  even  to  coigecture  what 
he  means.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  algum  or  almug-tree.  The  aiguments,  how- 
ever, are  more  in  &vor  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than 
of  any  other  tree.  W.  H. 

ALFAH.    [Alvah.] 

ALFAN.     [Alvak.] 


e  I^AJ,  Ugnnm  arboris  magnso,  folUs  smygdallnls, 

e^)us  decocto  tfaigitm:  color  mbksnndiis  sea  peeudo- 
purpurens — lignum  bresillum  —  ef  lam,  color  qus  tinc- 
tniam  referens  (OoUus,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.  bakkam). 

d  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word  see  Cclnius,  IFierob.  i.  172,  sq. ; 
Salmaslus,  Hyl.  latr.  p.  120,  B. ;  Gasteli.  Lex.  Hept. 

8.  V.  C^3^K.  Lee  says  "  the  word  Is  appiirently  fbr- 
dgn."  Gesenlos  gives  no  derivation.  Vttrst  refas  the 
It  Is,  he  says,  tfas 
the  Baaakxit  meria. 


to>1!D, 
red  mndat^wood.    He 
mo^ittk 
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•  ALIEN.    [Stbakokr.] 

*  ALL  TO.  On  the  expression  (Judg.  !x.  53) 
*  all  to  bnke  his  scull,*'  see  note  to  the  art  Abix- 
SLBCII.  A. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  defined  hj  Bishop  Manh,  in  aocordance  with 
Its  etjmoiogj,  as  ^*a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  representation  of 
another  Uung; "  the  flnt  representation  bring  con- 
sistent with  itself,  but  requirixig,  or  being  capable 
of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  all^oiy  has 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.  But  the 
two  figures  are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  meta- 
plior,  or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an 
allegor}-,  and  the  interpretation  of  all^ry  differa 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
wofds  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  aenae;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is 
understood  teouk  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which 
is  eoneemed  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words 
but  of  the  things  sig^iified  by  them;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or 
real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal. 
iv.  34,  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  inters 
pxetation  to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Saiah;  not  treating  that  narratlTe  as  an  allegory 
in  itself,  as  our  A.  Y.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  but 
drawiog  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  imm«xliat4s  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  rr:«fence  is  made  to 
the  principal  object  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  application,  as  Ps.  Ixxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  its  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  1-8 ;  but  this  last  passage  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  U  laid  down  by  Dean  Trench  (On  the 
ParaUeSf  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  "In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  '*there  is  an 
interpretatioD  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
Bgnified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  fint 
bdng  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  beuig  kept  quite  dia- 
tinct  and  placed  skle  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  allegory  as  above  defined. 

W.  AW. 

ALLELUTA  CAXAijAo^:  AOehtia),  so 
written  m  Rev.  xix.  1  ff.  [and  Tob.  xiiL  18],  or 

more  properly  Hallelujah  (HJ  ^b^n),  "praise 
je  Jehovah,"  as  it  is  found  m  the  margin  of  pi.  civ. 
35,  ev.  45,  cvi.  1,  cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  cxUi.  1  (comp.  Ps. 
cxiii.  9,  CIV.  18,  cxvL  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psahns 
from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hafld,  and  were  song  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
the  ftast  of  Dedication,  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  [HoaAHHA.]  On  the  last  occasion, 
Pis.  exiii.  and  exiv.,  according  to  the  school  of 
Bifid  (the  farmer  only  according  to  the  school  of 
Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast,  and  the  r». 
aainder  at  ito  tennination,  after  drinknig  the  last 
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enp.  Hie  hymn  (Matt  xxvi.  80),  nmg  by  Clirist 
and  his  disciples  after  the  last  sapper,  is  supposed 
to  have  beoi  the  great  Hallel,  which  seems  to  have 
varied  according  to  the  feast  The  lif«ral  meanmg 
of  "  Halldi^  "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
of  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  be- 
ing intended  for  use  in  the  templ»«rvice;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  "  being  taken  up  by  the 
full  chorua  of  Levites.  In  the  great  hymn  of  tri- 
umph in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babybn, 
the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus 
like  the  voice  of  mighty  tbunderings  burst  forth, 
"  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth," 
responding  to  the  voice  which  came  out  of  the 
throne  saying  "  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  senants, 
and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great"  (Rev. 
xix.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the  ofiering  of  incense 
(Rev.  riii.),  there  is  evident  aUusion  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  feding  grandeur.  W.  A.  W. 

ALLIANCES.    On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connections  weiv  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  naUona.     The 
geographical  posiUon  of  their  country,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  theb  institutions,  and  the  prohibitions 
against  hiteroourse  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exchi- 
sive  and  isolated  sUte.     But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
aivdy  for  commercial  purposes:    the    first  with 
Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-buUders  and  saOors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27);  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  F^t,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  fiunily;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  hi  horses  and  other  prwiucts  of  that  country 
(1  K.  X.  28,  29).     After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  alliances  were  of  an  ofibnsive  and  defen- 
sive nature.     They  had  then*  orighi  partly  in  the 
interna]  disputes  of  the  kmgdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which   these 
countries  held  relatively  to  E^t  on  the  one  skle, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.     The  scantbiess  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  oomnuuid  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oe> 
curred  is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter^ 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  »» 
mention  is  made.     Thus  the  invasion  of  ShLshak  in 
Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result 
of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  xii.  2,  xiv. 
25).     Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  connection 
with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,-  on  which 
skle  Israel  was  particulariy  assaikOJe  (1  K.  xv.  19); 
but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  m  securing  the  active 
co(jperation  of  Benhadad  against  Boasha  (1  K.  xv. 
16-20).     Another  policy,  induced  probably  by  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  ksd  to  the  formation  of 
an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ahal. 
and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained  until  the 
end  of  Ahab*s  dynasty.     It  occasionally  extendwl 
to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx,  3(J).     The 
'ha  Jehu's  reign:    war  broke  out 
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ihortly  after  betweoa  AniAdah  and  Jat>bo«n  II. : 
iach  nation  looked  ibr  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
vaa  formed  between  Kerin,  Idng  of  Syria,  and  Pe- 
kah  on  the  one  aide,  and  Abaz  and  Tiglath-Pileaer, 
king  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9 ). 
By  this  means  an  opening  was  afibrded  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Assyrian  power;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  they  were  successivdy  at- 
tacked, sought  the  allianoe  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  strongly  uiterested  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  as  a  banier  against  the 
encroachmentw  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Thus 
Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with  So  (Saboco  or  Se- 
Yechus),  and  tvoelled  against  Shahuaneser  (2  K. 
xvii.  4):  Hezekifih  adopted  the  same  policy  in  op- 
position to  St^nnacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2).  In  ndther 
caae  was  the  alliance  productive  of  much  good :  the 
Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So.  It  appean 
probable  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who  had  of- 
fended the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance;  and  it  was  omy  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  ddeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethoa  and  'Hihakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  af- 
forded thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  0,  36;  Herod, 
ii.  141).  The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon 
subdued  the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  succes- 
sors to  his  side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  zxxiii.  11- 
13).  It  was  i4>parently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians 
that  Josiah  itssisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy 
of  tl)e  .lews,  and  made  them  the  suljects  of  Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  fiiBt  expedition  against  Jerunlem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  zziv.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2) ;  and  lastly, 
Zedekiah^s  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  ^ypt  (Ez.  xvii.  "15). 
A  temporary  relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded 
by  the  advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  zzxviL  11),  but  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish 
independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Syria  (1 
Mace,  viii.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6).  This  alli- 
ance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1 ;  ArU. 
1031.  5,  §  8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Maoc.  xv.  17;  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §  3).  On  the  last  occasion  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighboring  nations  b«  c.  140  (1 
Mace.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Mace.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20;  AnL  xii. 
4,  §  10,  xiii.  5,  §  8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  128  (An^  xiii. 
9,  §  2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 


a  *  Though  ihia  usage  happens  to  be  menUonod 
only  in  the  traoMictioD  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxl.  62),  It  was  evidently  not  uncommon  among  the 
eastern  races.  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawllneon  mentions  the 
hiterestlng  and  illustrative  fkct  that  be  has  found  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  frequent  examples  of  this 
same  practice  of  raising  a  tumulus  for  the  purpose  of 
•ommemorating  and  ratlfyiog  a  oivnpact.  See  Ath- 
Mown,  April  19, 1862.    The  erootion  of  a  «tone  as  a 
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thtf  lodses  he  had  sustained  were  ropoind.  This 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  proved  fiital  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews,  llie  ri\'al  claims  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  to 
Pompey,  b.  c.  63,  he  amled  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  pbdng  the  country  under  tribute  {AnL  xiv. 
4, 1  4).  Fiiudly,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  thn 
advice  of  M.  Antony  {AnL  xiv.  14,  §  5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  ritea.  A  victim  waa  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of  a  sim- 
ilar destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i.  24); 

hence  the  expression  ri"^"))!!  H'^S  {  =  SpKia 
rifufuvy  foBdui  ictre)  to  nuke  (lit  to  cut)  % 
treaty;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  H^K  (fit. 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appears  ftom  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  abne 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  16)  or  individuals  ((jen. 
xxri.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  ((Sen.  L  c.\ 
Ex.  xxiv.  11;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  il.  13),  and  prob- 
ably used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hos|ntable  enter- 
taiiunenta ;  hence  the  expression  **  covenant  of  salt  *  * 
(Num.  xriii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  6).  Occasionally  a 
pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial 
of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).«  Presents  were 
also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K. 
XV.  18;  Is.  XXX.  6;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  ITie  fidelity 
of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  waa  conspicuous 
at  all  periods  of  th^r  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  co\'enant  waa  visited  with  very  se- 
vere punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1;  £s.  xvii.  16). 

W.  L.B. 

ALXOM  Caax^m;  U^'  M.  AAA»v;]  Alex. 
hZKwv'.  Malmon).  The  same  as  Ami  or  Amon 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

W.  A.  W. 

ALXON  0^^^*  or  lS^»r.),  a  large  strong  tree 
of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  The*. 
51,  103;  Stanley,  App.  §  76).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  flames  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

L  Allon,  more  accurately  Elok  (1*^  ^S 
(Q^gjpva):  ^^^.^  [Alex.  MtjXwk:]  Elm),  a 
pUu»  named  among  the  cities  of  Xaphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction 
is  to  take  it  with  the  following  word,  t.  e.  "  the  oak 
by  Zaanannim,"  or  "the  oak  of  the  loading  of 
tents "  ["  tents  of  the  wanderers,"  according  to 
FUrst],  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad 
tribe  frequenting  the  spot.  Such  a  tribe  were  the 
Kenites,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  place  is 
agidn  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11,(^  with  the  additional 


religious  memorial  or  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant  betweao 
God  and  man  («.  g.  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Oen.  xxvlii. 
18)  was  a  similar  proceeding,  but  not  altogether  anal> 

U. 


h  p7S,  i4/b>n,  is  the  reading  of  V.d.Hooght,  and 
of  Walton '•  Polyglott ;  but  mos^  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidaou's  Ueitr.  Tex*y  p.  46). 

(■  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Taxguni  Jouathaa 
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itfinidott  of  "  bj  Kedesh  (Naphtati )/'  Here,  how- 
ever, Uie  A.  v.,  foUowing  the  Vul^^ftte,  reoden  Um 
ironb  **  the  pbUn  of  Zaaxaim."  [Elon.]  (See 
Slanfej,  p.  340,  note.) 

2.  AL'i/>»-nA'cHUTH  (n^:71  V"^^^  "  =  «»* 
9f  weeping;  wad  to  jS^Uorof  wivOovsi  quercm 
Jtetusy,  the  tree  under  which  Kebekah*8  nurse,  Deb- 
orah, was  buried  (Gen.  xzxv.  8).  Rwald  {Gtsch. 
ui.  29)  believes  the  "oak  of  Tabor"  (1  Sam.  z.  3, 
A.  y.  "phun  of  T.'*)  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
nwoeseor  of;  this  tree,  "  Tabor "  being  possibly  a 
merelj  dialeptirsl  change  from  "  Deborah,**  and  he 
would  further  identifj  it  with  the  "  palm-tree  of 
Deborah  *'  (Judg.  ir.  5).  See  also  Stanley,  pp. 
143, 220.fr  G. 

3.  Ai/u>y  O'^Vh  [an oak]:  'A)^y;  [VatM. 
Kfiay,  H.  Afifww;]  Alex.  AXXmr*-  AUon).  A 
Simeonlte,  ancestor  of  Zinea,  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  Hezdciah  (1  Ghr.  iv.  37).   W.  A.  W. 

ALMO-DAD  nrir^bs  [possibly =<A«i»ro- 
ffenitor,  Fiirst]:  >EA/im3c(8:  Ebnodad),  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Goi.  x.  20; 
1  Chr.  i.  23),  and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe. 
His  settlements  must  be  kwked  for,  in  common  with 
(hose  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  and  his  name  appears  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  Mudiid  (or  El-Mudad,  the 
word  being  one  of  those  proper  names  that  admits 
of  the  arUcle  being  prefixed),  a  famous  personage 
in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed  &ther  of  Ishmael's 
Arab  wife  {Mir-at  ez-Zemdn,  Ac.),  and  the  chief 
of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  older,  or  first,  Jurhum),  that,  coining  fh>m 
the  Yemen,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mek- 
keh,  and  intermarried  with  the  Ishmaelitfa.  The 
name  of  Mudtid  was  peeuUar  to  Jurhum,  and 
borne  by  several  of  its  chiefis  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Kt$ii  sur  tffisL  da  Arabes  avanl  tidamisme,  <fe., 
i.  33  ff.,  168,  and  194  ff.j.  Gesenius  {Lex,  ed. 
TregeUes,  in  he.)  says,  **  If  there  woe  an  ancient 

enor  in  reading  (for  ^*^^^  <'S),  we  might  com- 
pare Aforadf  t>lye  or  «>|ye^JU,  the  name  of  a 

tribe  living  in  a  mountainous  region  of  Arabia 
FeUx,  near  Zabid."  (For  this  tribe  see  Abulfedse 
HitL  Anteulamiea,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  190.)    Others 

have  Buggeatad   yj^L/O,  but  the  weU-known  tribes 

of  this  stock  are  of  Ishmaelite  descent.  Bocbart 
{Phcdegy  ii.  16)  thinks  that  Almodad  may  be  traced 
b  the  name  of  the  'AAAov/uumtcu  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 


nenderR  this  passage  by  words  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
the  swamp  "  (see  Sehwars,  p.  181).    This  Is  ISwald's  ex- 
plaoaaoa  also  ( Gt9tk.  ii.  ^  note).    For  other  inter- 
pretations see  Fiirst  {Uandwb,  p.  91). 
a  The  Sam.  Yersioa,  acoordlng  to  Ita  customary 

noderiog  of  AUon,  has  here  riH^D^  11U7D,  ''  the 
ptoia  of  Bakith."  See  this  snt(ieet  mors  fUly  ex- 
amined under  Elox. 

&  •The  place  of  the  first  Deborah's '(oak  "and  that 
af  the  second  Deborah^  '^  palm-tree,"  may  possibly 
jsve  been  the  same ;  but  in  order  to  Identify  the  one 
tree  with  the  other,  Bwald  has  to  asBume  that.the  text 
has  miseaUed  the  tree  Intended  in  one  of  the  passages 
(Geac*.  Ui.  29,  note).  In  Oen.  xxxr.  8,  we  axe  to  read 
n  ander  the  oak,  - 1.  e,  the  original  one  or  ite  representa- 
are  as  itiUweU  known,  and  not  "an  oak"  (A.  v.).  U. 


*  D'li?^^,  P«l  part.  pL, 
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7,  §  94),  apeople  of  the  mterior  of  Anbia  FcUt, 
near  the  souioes  of  the  river  Lar  [Akabia]. 

E.S.  P. 

AL'MON  O'^rj^?  [Aicftfai]:  TitwXa;  [Alex. 

hXfmvX  Gomp.  *EX/i^y;  Aid.  *AAfu^.']  Almon^  a 
city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Beigamin  m 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth  —  probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alem£tii.]  G. 

ALItfON-DIBLATHAlM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  npVH^n'^nbby :  PfAfi^K  Af/9- 
Aa0a//i:  Helawn^^Ubinihaim)]  one  of  the  Uttest 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47). 
Dibon-gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhiban^  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Amon;  and  there  is  thus  every 
probability  that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identical 
with  Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  dty  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon 
and  Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on 
further  exploration.     [For  the  etymology  see  Dib- 

LATIIAIM.]  G. 

ALMOio)  (-rn^,  Adked  (wb) :  a/»M«»- 

Kovy  KdpvoVf  K€tf6Xyos,  §eapv«nd''  amygdaUu^ 
amygdala^  in  nucis  moaum,  ifutar  nttcts,  virga 
vigliing).  This  word  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11 ; 
Ex.  XXV.  3d,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20;  Num.  xvii.  8; 
Eccles.  xii.  5;  Jer.  1.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
It  is  invariably  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  {$hdked)^  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fhiit  or  nut;  for  in- 
stance, in  (km.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons 
to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  ^*a  little  honey, 
spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;'*  here  the 
fruit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  the  ^*  bowls  made  like  unto  al- 
monds,** <^  which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candle- 
stick, seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.''  Aaron*s  rod, 
that  so  miraculously  budded,  yielded  almond  mU$. 
In  the  two  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jere 
miah,  thdkid  is  translated  (Umond  tree^  which  from 
the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is  cleariy 
then  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  writers,  that 
thdked  stands  exclusively  for  **  ahnond-nuts,"  and 
that  l&z  signifies  the  "tree."«  RoeenmiiUer  con- 
jectures that  the  latter  word  designates  the  wild, 
the  former  the  cuUioated  tree.  This  may  be  so, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  this  tree,  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering  and  uselhl 
firuit,  was  known  by  these  two  different  names. 


1j2tr',  always  used  in  Heb.  text  in  reftrenoe  to  the 
golden  eandlfistick:  LXX.  hermnn^iuhw.  KopvUrKovtt 
al.  KOfivtaKOit  i  AquUa,  i^vy^aXt^Unp^. 

d  Iptr,  t^est  amygdaluM  et  amygdabmi,  arbor  et 
frootus ;  hie  antem  fruotus  potius  qusm  arboris  forma 
desiipuri  videtur "  (BosenmiilL  Sckoi.  m  Kxod.  xxv. 
88).      That  ahakid^trf  and  fruity  see  also  Fiirst, 

Concord.  1t\l'p^j  "  omyffrfWa  et  awiyjdaftwi,  de  srbors 

et  froetu ; "  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Oidld.^  TStT,  "  sig 
nifloat  arboram  et  flroctum."  Mlohaells  {SuppL  s.  v. 
^^3!!)  understwods  the  almond-shaped  bo.Tb  to  reftr 
to  the  Motsoniy  1.  o.  the  etdyx  and  the  corolla. 

<  Harris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  art  "  Almond,"  and 
Dr.  Boy  le  in  Kitto,  art  »  Shaked." 
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The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  i^  is  oiiOatain;  and 
although  the  word  oocun  only  in  Gen.  zzx.  37, 
where  it  is  tnnshited  luuel  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
V.f  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  an- 
other word  for  the  ahnondy  for  in  the  Arabic  this 
identieal  word,  luzj  denotes  the  abnond.  [Hazel.] 
Hie  early  appearance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  ahnond- 
tree  (Amygdalu$  communis)  was  no  doubt  regarded 
by  the  Jews  of  old  as  a  welcome  harbinger  of 
spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was  pass- 
ing away  —  that  the  flowers  would  soon  appear  on 
the  earth  —  and  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  would  soon  be 
heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11, 12).  The 
word  eJtdkedj  therefore,  or  the  tree  which  hastened 
to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
fitting  synonym  for  the  luz,  or  almond-tree,  in  the 
language  of  a  people  so  fond  of  impgery  and  poetry 
as  were  the  Jews.  We  have  in  our  own  knguage 
instances  of  plants  being  named  from  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  flo^'ering  —  may  for  kaw- 
thorn ;  pasque  fioioer  for  anemone ;  lent  lUy  for 
daffodil;  winter  cress  for  hethje  mustard  But 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  exact  iUustration  of 
the  Hebrew  sh&ked  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
word  apricot^  or  npricock^  as  it  was  formerly  and 
more  correctly  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
pracoquoi  pracocia ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the 
Romans,  who  considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which 
ripened  tarUer  than  the  common  one;  hence  its 
name,  i^ie  precodom  tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  11 ;  Mar- 
tial, xiil.  46).  Shdkedy  therefore,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability only  another  name  with  the  Jews  for  luz. 

Shdked  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
"  to  be  wakeful,^^  "  to  hasten,"  <>  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus  —  A.  persica^  the  peach-tree,  and  A,  com- 
munis, the  shdked — appear  to  be  common  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto 
(Phys.  Hist.  PaksU  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every 
port  of  Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree 
has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of 
that  month:  the  19th,  2dd,  and  25th  are  also  re- 
corded dates.  The  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
&ct  will  explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12),  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree  (shdked).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou 
hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  (shdked)  my  word 
to  perform  it." 

In  that  well-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  Ecdes.  xii.  it  is  said,  "  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish."  This  expression  is  generally  imderstood 
as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  locks  of  old  age  thinly 
scattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the  white  Uos- 


a  ^ptr  (1)  deeubuity  (2)  vigitomt^  Aiab.  ^XaJL^  . 

JJLww:  insomnis.  The  Chald«»  is  ]^"T3tt7,  ^11??^  ' 
•^  '  •  *  • 

tyP  ?  W^9^  1  2  and  p  being  Interchanged.  The 
Sjji)D  word  is  ilmilar. 

b  The  general  color  of  the  almond  blossom  Is  pink, 
bat  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to  nearly 
while. 

c  ipt*^    ^KJ'*.       Qesenius    makes    the    verb 


AliMOKD 

soDM  appear  on  the  yet  leeflesi  booghs  of  this  tne 
Gesetiius,  however,  does  not  allow  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  he  says,  with  some  tiuth,^  that  the 
almond  flowers  are  pink  or  rose-colored,  not  tckiie. 
This  passage,  therefore,  is  rendered  by  him  —  "the 
almond  is  rqjected."<'  Though  a  delicious  fhiit, 
yet  the  old  man,  having  no  terth,  would  be  obliged 
to  refuse  it.''  If,  however,  the  reading  of  tlie  A. 
y.  is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hastentng  of  old  age  in 
the  case  of  him  who  remembereth  not  "  his  Creator 
in  the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  abnond-tree 
ushers  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
context  foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  rev- 
erence, and  even  to  this  day  the  English  Jews  on 
thdr  great  feast-days  cany  a  bough  of  flowering 
almond  to  the  synagogue,  just  ss  in  old  time  they 
used  to  present  palm-branches  in  the  Temple,  to 
remind  them  perhaps,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  observed 
(Script.  Herb.  p.  10),  thai  in  the  great  famine  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fell  them, 
and  that,  as  it  "  fiuled  not  to  their  patriarchs  m  the 
days  of  dearth,  it  oometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day 
of  worse  and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  token  that 
God  forgetteth  not  his  people  in  their  distress,  nor 
the  children  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heatiien." 

A  modem  tra\-eller  in  Palestine  records  thai,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  compound  of 
almonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  houfe  of  bondage  (Anderson's  Wander- 
ings in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  250). 

The  almond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyg- 
dahts  communis^  belongs  to  the  natural  order  J2osa> 
eeo^  and  sub-order  Amygdala.  This  order  is  a 
large  and  Important  one,  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  many  of  which  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears,  strawberries,  &c.y  &c..,  are  all  m- 
eluded  under  this  order.  It  should  be  rememboned, 
however,  that  the  seeds,  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Jiosacecs  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  North 
Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers,  for  the  fruit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  are 
puik,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  witii  a  serrated  mai^in,  and 
an  acute  point.    The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy 


^K3^  to  be  Hlphil  fUtun,  from  ^bQ,  to  dsridt,  to 
detjnae  ;  "^W^  would  then  be  after  the  Syriae  form, 

instead  of  V^?^  But  aU  the  old  venioDs  agree  with 
the  tnuialatlon  of  the  A.  Y.,  the  verb  being  ftnmed  reg- 
ularly from  the  root  V^3,  ftorere. 

d  «  When  the  grinders  cease  booause  th^  are  few  *^ 
(Bcclee.  xii.  8).  For  some  other  curious  interpreta- 
tions of  this  passage,  see  that  of  &.  Salomon,  quoted 

by  S&ntcs  Pagninus  in  his  Thesaurus,  sub  voce  y^^, 
and  Yatabloii,  Annotata  ad  EcdesiasUn,  xii.  T)  {Oil 
8ae.  m.  286). 
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■nd  raccalent,  endoting  the  hard  shell  which  con- 
Uuii  the  kernel     The  bitter  afanond  b  ooly  a 
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Ahnood-tVM  and  bloMoin. 


nmetj  of  this  species.  The  Enjj^lish  Almond^ 
Spanbh  Almendrcu,  the  ProTen9al  Amindola,  the 
French  AmanJe^  are  all  apparently  derived  ftt>m 
the  Greek  iifivyidKrh  LAtin  Amygdalx.  It  is 
carious  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  almond- 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  pieces  of  rock- 
oygtal  used  in  adorning  branch-candlesticks  are 
itiU  denominated  bj  the  lapidaries  ''  Almonds.** 

W.  H. 

ALMS  (ChaU.  h^lV))  beneficence  towaids 
the  poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  aslnesie^  probablj,  as 
wdl  as  Germ.  nlauMen^  from  i\§Tifiotr{nni;  eUemo- 
iyna,  Vulg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A,  8.  Diet.),  The 
vord  **■  alms  "  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the 
canonical  books  of  0.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly 
in  N.  T.f  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit 

and  Ecclesiasticas.  The  Heb.  HH^V,  riffhteom- 
ness,  the  usual  equivalent  for  alms  in  O.  T.,  is  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  in  Deut  zxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and 
elsewhere,  Any/tmr^rn,  whilst  some  MSS.,  with 
Vulg.  and  Rhem.  Test.,  read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  di- 
nuoami.  [This  reading  is  adopted  by  Grieab., 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Tregelles,  and  Alibrd.  —  A.] 

The  duty  of  ahm^ving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting ehidly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  dive- 
yard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv. 
19,  xxvi.  2-13;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  ei\)oined  by 
the  Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise,  the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly 
the  first-fruita  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a 
manner  significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute 
ooodition.  Every  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28) 
each  proprietor  was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of 
his  produce  with  ^^the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fiitherlen,  and  the  widow.**  The  theological  esti- 
mate of  alm^ving  among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passages  :  —  Job  xxxi.  17 ;  Prov.  x.  2, 
XL  4;  Esth.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  36,  the 
nse  of  Dorcas;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  may  be 
idded,  Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11;  and  Ecclus.  iii. 
30,  xL  24.  And  the  TalmudisU  went  so  far  as  to 
bterpret  riffkteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such  pas- 
Mges  ss  Cien.  xviii.  19 ;  Is.  liv.  14 :  Ps.  xvii.  15. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  receptacles  for  voluntary  ofRnings  (Mark  xii. 
Al),  one  of  which  was  devotol  to  alms  for  education 
y  poor  children  of  good  fiunily.     Before  the  Cap- 


tirity  there  is  no  trace  of  perausskyu  of  menditaacj^ 
but  it  was  evidently  allowed  in  kter  times  (Matt 
XX.  30;  Mark  x.  46;  Actf'  ui.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introdueed,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  ml. 
lections  were  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  Of  money  for  the 
poor  of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  re- 
ceived hi  a  chest  or  box  (Hd^p)  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the 
evening;  (2.)  For  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and 
money,  collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  re- 
ceived in  a  dish  (^IP^^n),  and  distributed  by 
the  three  collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained 
the  names  respectively  of  "  alms  of  the  chest,**  and 
"  alms  of  the  dish.'*  Special  collections  and  dis- 
tributions were  also  made  on  fiist-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fikult  with  them  (Matt  ri.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression fiif  aaKirl<rjfi  is  more  than  a  mode  of 
denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn  fhjm 
the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  re- 
ligious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  «.  v.  Ourpzov.  J-Jleem.  Jud.  32. 
Vitringa,  De  Sijn,  Vet  iii.  1, 13.  Elsley,  On  Gm- 
pelt.  Maimonides,  De  Jure  Pai^ru,  vii.  10; 
ix.  1,  6;  X.  (Prideaux.)  Jahn,  Arch,  BibL  iv. 
:)7 1 .  ( I'pham. )  lightfoot,  Hora  Hebr.,  on  Matt 
vi.  2,  and  De»cr.  TempU,  p.  19.  Diet,  of  AnUq. 
s.  v.  ♦*  Tuba.'*  [See  Offkrinos;  Poor;  Tithks; 
Tkmple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not  neglected 
by  the  Christians  (Matt  vi.  1^;  Luke  xiv.  13; 
Acts  XX.  35;  Gal.  ii.  10.)  Every  Christian  was 
exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each  week 
some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  ttie  needy  (Acts  xi.  30;  Rom.  xv.  25-27; 
1  Cot.  xvi.  1-1).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incmnbent  on  widows  to  devote  them> 
selves  to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  ▼.  10). 

ALMUG-TRBB.     [Aloum.] 

AL'NATHAN  (*AX«ia<{y;  [Vat  Erooroy;] 
Alex.  EKvoBay''  Enaathan).  Elnathan  2  (1 
Esdr.  \iii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).     W.  A.  W. 

ALOES,  LION  ALOBS  (D'^^nW,  Mdllm, 
n^^ni^^  Ahdldth:  triaival  (in  Num.  xxiv.  6), 

trreucrfi  (in  Ps.  xiv.  8);  ii\^$y  Aquila  and  Aid. 
&Xo»^;  0>mp.  dxrfa;  Sym.  Oufilofxa  (in  Cant  iv. 
14) :  tabemncula,  guUa,  aloe :  In  N.  T.  Aa<Jt»,  aloe), 
the  name  of  some  costly  and  sweet-smdling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  where  Balaam  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  Israelites  to  "  trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted ; "  in  Ps. 
xiv.  8,  "  AU  thy  garments  smell  of  m\Trh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia; "  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  **  I  have  per 
fluned  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon.** 
In  Cant.  iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  myrrh  and 
aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices.**  The  word  occurs 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (John  xix.  39),  where  mention 
is  made  of  Nicodemus  bringing  "a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight," 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
Writers  generally,  following  Olsius  {Uierob.  L 
135),  who  devotes  thirty-five  pages  to  this  sul^jeet, 
suppose  that  the  AquUaria  agtdlochum  is  the  trea 
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in  question.  The  trees  which  belong  to  the  nata- 
ral  order  Aqtdiariacea,  apetalous  dicotyledonous 
flowering  plants,  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  llie  species  Aq.  agaUochum^  which 
supplies  the  aloes-wood  of  commeroe,  is  much  valued 
in  India  on  accoimt  of  its  aromatic  qualities  for 
fomigations  and  incense.  It  was  wdl  known  to 
the  Arabic  physicians.  Ibn  Sira  <>  (Avicenna),  in 
the  Latin  translation,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the 
names  of  Affaliochvm^  XyUiloe^  or  Ugvum-AU>€$. 
In  the  Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it 
under  the  names  of  A<jhlnjo(my  Aghahokhi^  Ood^ 
(Dr.  Royle,  in  Cyc.  Bib,  LlL  s.  v.  "  Ahalim  ").  Dr. 
Koyle  (lUust.  of  flimnwlfiynn  Bi  tany^  p.  171)  men- 
tions three  \-arieties  of  this  wood  as  bdng  obtained 
in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India. 

The  Aquilaria  stcundftria  of  China  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  th^  most  highly  scented.  But  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition ;  it  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased that  it  has  this  aromatic  property.  On  this 
account  the  Umber  is  often  buried  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when 
the  utter  or  fragrant  oil,  is  secreted.  I'he  best 
aloe-wood  is  called  calambaCy  and  is  the  produce 
of  Aquilaiia  agallochum^  a  native  of  Silhet,  in 
Northern  India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in 
girth:  ** The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash- 


Aquilaria  Agallochmn. 

solored;  that  of  the  branches  gray  and  lightly 
ftriped  with  brown.     The  wood  is  white,  and  very 


«  Abdallah  Ibn  Sina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  phyrf- 
dan  and  natural  philo«opher,  bom  a.  d.  980.  The 
Tews  abbreviated  the  name  into  Abenahia,  whence  the 
Ohristians  call  it  Avicenna. 

lel,  Hitt,  Rei  Herb.  I.  p.  261  ff. ;  Avicenna,  1.  U.  p.  182 ; 
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light  and  soft.  It  is  totally  without  smell ;  atd  Um 
leiives,  bark,  and  flowers  are  equally  inodorotis  ** 
{Script.  Herb.  p.  238).  The  Jixarcaria  agaOo- 
chum,  with  which  some  writers  have  confused  the 
Aq.  agalL,  is  an  entirely  difierent  phmi,  being  a 
snoall  crooked  tree,  containing  an  acrid  milky  poi- 
son, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Kvphotbtacea. 
Persons  have  loet  their  sight  from  this  juice  getting 
into  their  eyes,  whence  the  plaiit*s  generic  name, 
Excacaria.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cific name  of  this  plant,  for  the  agaUochum  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  produce  of  it 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  AJidHm-treeR  with  the  ahet-toood  of 
commerce,  and  notwitlistanding  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  Aghla- 
joon  and  the  Greek  Agnlluchon,  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difiiculties.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  ^*as  the  Ahahm  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  planted,  is  an  argument  against  the 
identification  with  the  Aquilaiia  agnUochum.  The 
LXX.  read  (nrrivai  (tents);  and  they  are  followed 
by  the  Vulg.,  Uie  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  some 
other  versions.  If  Oh  a  tun  (tents)  is  not  the  true 
reading  —  and  the  context  is  against  it  —  then  if 
AhaRm  =  Aq.  agaUochum^  we  must  suppose  that 
Balaam  is  speaking  of  trees  concerning  which  in 
their  growing  state  he  could  have  known  nothing 
at  all.  Rosenmiiller  (SchoL  in  K  T.  ad  Num. 
xxiv.  6)  allows  that  this  tree  is  not  found  in  Ara- 
bia, but  thinks  that  IVilaam  might  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  from  tlie  merchants.  Peihaps 
the  prophet  might  have  seen  the  wood.  But  the 
passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies  that  he  had 
seen  Uie  AhdJhn  growing,  and  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  were  some  kind  of  tree  sulficiently  known 
to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if  the  Ahalim  =  the 
AgaUochum,  then  much  of  the  illustration  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject 
of  the  prophecy;  for  the  Aq.  agnUochum  is  found 
neither  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Ba- 
laam lived,  nor  in  Moab,  where  the  blessing  waa 
enunciated. 

Michaclis  {Suj^.  pp.  34,  35)  believes  the  LXX. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree  of  for- 
eign growth.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  tree  than  the  tent ; 
but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should  be  men- 
tioned before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection ;  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar?  And  even  if  Ah&Hm 
=  Aq.  agalL,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse 
does  no  violence  to  the  law  of  paraUelism,  for  of  the 
two  trees  the  cedar  ^^  major  est  et  augusttor." 
Again,  the  passage  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  would  perhaps  be 
more  correctly  translated  thus :  *^  The  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia,  perfuming  all  thy  garments,  brought 
fh>m  the  ivory  palaces  of  the  Minni,  shall  make 
thee  glad.**  c    The  Minni,  or  Mintei,  were  inhab- 


7  ^   ^ 


9      9 

Ugnum  Aloi's,  Kam.  !»}.  Avio.  Can.  1.  H.  p.  281 ;  eaaL 
Sprengel,  Hist.  Rei  Herb.  t.  i.  p.  271   (Fr^tag,   Lex. 
s.  v.). 
c  See  RosenmiUler^s  note  on  this  passage  {SchcL  in 
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«taiits  of  ipiey  Arabia,  and  earned  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  eKportation  of  epioes  and  perfimies  (PHn.  zii. 
li,  16;  Bocbart,  Phaky,  IL  22,  135.  Aa  the 
myrrh  and  cruna  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  Minui,  and  were  doul||]en  natural  productions 
of  their  country,  the  infaenoe  is  that  aloet^  being 
named  with  them,  was  also  a  production  of  the 
nme  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  which 
identifies  the  AhaUm  with  the  AgdUochwn^  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  anthority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  yet  it  must  be  con« 
eeded  that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  prored. 
HiDer  {fiierophyt.  i.  3^4)  derives  the  word  ttom  a 
root  which  signifies  **  to  shine,'*  **  to  be  splendid,'* 
and  beUeves  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar ; 
ptobably,  he  says,  the  Cedrvs  magni,  or  CedrtlaU. 
What  the  C.  mnyna  may  be,  modem  botanical  sci- 
ence would  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may 
be  the  tree  deuoted  by  the  term  AhdUm  or  Altdldth, 

W.H. 

AliOTH  (n^^'2  :  Baa\<W;  [Alex.  MooA- 
«r:]  Bakjth\  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jm^iction  of  the  ninth  of.  Solomon's 
oonmiiaaariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16).  It  is  read  by 
the  LXX.  and  later  scholars  as  Bealoth,  though  the 

A.  Y.  treats  the  J  as  a  prefix.^  In  the  former 
ease  see  BEAi/mi.  Josephus  has  r^y  ircpl  *Ko- 
K)iy  wapaXicufi  'Apiefi  being  the  name  which  ne 
ebewhcre  gives  to  l!>jdippa  (Achzib)  on  the  sea- 
>  in  Asher.  G. 
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AL-PH A,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  context,  <'  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last " 
(Rev.  xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  11  [rec.  text],  xxi.  6), 
which  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  "  I 
am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me 
there  18  no  God.'*  So  FtudenUus  {Caihemer. 
hymn,  ix.  11)  explains  it: 
<^  Alpha  et  O  eagDominatar :  ipso  fims  st  elaosola 
(hnoiam  quie  sunt,  ftierant,  qoaeque  post  ftitoia  sunt." 

The  expression  **I  am  Alpha  and  Omega"  is 
ilfaMtrated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Akph  and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Schoettgen  {Hor.  Hebr.  i.  1086) 
quotes  from  JaUeut  Rubeni,  fol.   17,  4,  **Adam 

tiaosgreased  the  whole  law  fiom  S  to  JH,"  that  is, 
fix)m  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  not  necea- 
lary  to  Inquire  whether  in  the  latter  usage  the 
meaning  is  so  full  as  in  the  Revelation :  that  must 
be  detennined  by  separato  considerations.  As  an 
illustration  merely,  the  reference  is  valuable.  Both 
Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Christian  Chureh  the  letters  A  and  A  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  with  the  monogram  of 
Christ  (Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacombs^  pp. 
166-8).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments  on  which 
this  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  found  in  the  cata- 
Kmbs  at  MehM,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  first 
sentary,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.     [Cross.] 

W.  A.  W. 


f.  T.  ad  Ps.   xlT.  9),  and  Lee's  HA.  hex,  (s.  ▼. 


•  The  dedaration  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,**  taken  in  its  most  general 
sense,  appears  to  represent  God  as  the  being  fi*om 
whom  all  things  proceed  and  U>  whom  they  tend, 
—  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  univene,  directing 
all  events  to  the  accomplishment  of  hb  purposes. 
In  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  gives  assurance  that  he  will  carry  on  to  its  con- 
summation the  work  which  he  has  begun;  ^th# 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  **  (Rev.  xi.  15).  As 
Hengstenberg  remarks  (on  Rev. i.  8),  "in  this  deo> 
laration  the  Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic. 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so 
am  I  also  the  Omega,  'fhe  beginning  is  surety 
for  the  end."  See  also  Bengel's  note.  Comp.  8 
Esdr.  vi.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36.  Joseph,  c.  Ajpion.  ii. 
22,  h  0c^y  .  .  .  avr^s  ianr^  irol  itwrw  avr^ 
/r^y,  hoy^  Kol  /i^o'a  leal  r^Xo;  teAmtov.  Asd, 
viii.  ll,  §  2,  &px^  tal  r^Aos  rw  airdyrwp, 
Plato,  De  Legg,  iv.  7,  p.  715  e,  6  BtSti  6«nrcp  icoi 
6  waXauhs  \6yos,  OLpxh*^  Tt  Kal  rfktvr^y  koX  fi4' 
<ra  Twy  ktt^tov  tx^v  k.  t.  X.  Praedicatio  Petri 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Sti-om,  vi.  5,  tls  0€6s  iffriUf  hs 
hpxh''  ifAmw  iwolri<r*y,  xol  t4\ous  i^ovcloM 
Ky^y.  For  other  examples  and  illustrations  of 
this  phraseology,  see  Lobeck's  Aglaoph.  pp.  629- 
531.  A. 

ALPHABET.    [WniTUfo.] 

ALPHJETUS  [or  Alphe'us,  A.  V.  1611,  and 
most  eds.]  CAX^^oToj:  "^Q^H  [perh.  ea:c*a»^e]), 
the  father  of  the  lesser  St  James  the  Apostle  (^latt. 
X.  3;  Mark  iil.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and 
husband  of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40, 
mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by 
the  cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25). 
[Maky.]  In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas 
(not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas) ;  a  variation  aris- 
ing fh)m  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  PI : 
and  found  also  in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew 
name^  Wmer  compares  'AttoTos  from  '^JH, 
'E/iia  firom  non,  i^U  firom  IIDQ  (2  Chr. 

XXX.  1),  Ta$U  from  H^^  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  and 
says  that  although  no  reliable  example  appears  in 
the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  H  at  the  begmning 
of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as  in  KiXiicfa  from 
"n^n.  Whether  the  fhct  of  this  variety  existing 
gives  us  a  fiirther  right  to  identify  Alphaeus  with 
the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can  ne\'er  be  satisfac- 
torily detormined.  If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in 
*Io^3a$  ^Icuc^fiov  in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to 
be  filled  up  by  inserting  iJi§\ip6s,  then  the  apostle 
St.  Jude  was  another  son  of  Alphieus.  And  ii 
MariL  ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Alphsus.  Nor  can  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  be  given  why  we  should  suppose  this  to 
liave  been  a  difierent  person,  as  is  usually  done. 
For  further  particulars,  see  James  the  Less,  and 
Brethren  of  Jesus.  H.  A. 

*  The  Alphffius  who  was  the  fiither  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14),  and  the  Alphseus  who  was 
the  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3),  in  all 
probability,  were  different  persons.      In  the  lists 


a  •  It  does  so  In  1  K  iv.  16,  bue  not  fa;  Josh.  zr. 
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of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Hark  iii.  18;  Luke  n. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  those  of  them  known  to  be  related 
to  each  other  are  usually  mentioned  in  pairs,  whereas 
Matthew  (or  lisvi)  and  James  the  younger  are 
never  placed  thus  together.  Alphseus  was  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Jews  (see  Lightfoot  on  Acts 
L  13),  and  need  not  be  appropriated  to  one  person. 
Fritz»che,  Winer,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Meyer, 
Lange,  and  most  of  the  leading  critics,  recognixe 
two  men  of  this  name  in  the  Gospels.  Bleek  re- 
marks (SynopL  Ewmgtlien^  i.  386)  that  it  is  only 
ou  the  supposition  that  Levi  and  Matthew  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  Levi  was  a  disciple  only  and 
not  an  aposUe,  that  he  could  be  the  son  of  the  Al- 
ph«us  who  was  the  father  of  the  younger  James. 

H. 
ALTANBTTS  CAAToyoSbf;   [>'at.  MoAroy- 
vcMs\\    Alex.     AAroivcuot*'    Cariantm).      The 
same  as  Mattenai  (Ezr.  x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

ALTAR  (nart?:  evfftanrrfipioy,  $wfi6si  ol- 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  u  that  built  by  Noah  when  be  left  the  ark 
(Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  afterwards  Koah  and  Abraham,  oflered 
8iu;rifice  (Pseudo-Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  zxii.  9). 
Acdording  to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made 
upon  an  altar  which  €iod  himself  had  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were 
reared  both  those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other 
way  valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  importaiioe 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central 
point  of  their  religious  worship  (Bahr,  Symbol,  il. 
350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations, 
e.  (J.  where  (jod  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18, 
xx\\.  2d,  XXXV.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were 
erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial. 
Kuch  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jeho- 
vali  Nissi,  aa  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war 
with  Araalek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex. 
xvii.  15,  16).  Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was 
built  by  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  *'  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,**  and  which 
was  erected  **  not  for  bumt-o£fering  nor^br  sacri- 
fice," but  that  it  might  be  "a  witness"  between 
tliem  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxil.  10-29). 
Altan  were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26):  any  iron 
tool  would  have  profaned  the  altar —  but  this  could 
only  refer  to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on 
which  the  victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given 
to  make  a  casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
brass  for  tlie  altar  of  bumt-offi^ring.     (See  below). 

In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  them- 
selves sometimes  called  "high  places"  (HhttS, 
2  K.  xxiu.  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  Ac.).  By  the  Uw  of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden  except  tliose  first 

a  Knobel  (m  toe.)  Is  of  opinion  that  the  ol^t  of 
Che  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  bdnK  In- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  offlciating  priosto, 
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in  the  Tabemade  and  afterwards  in  the  TVmpli 
(Lev.  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  Ac.).  This  profai* 
bition,  however,  was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least 
till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious 
Isradites.  Thus  Gidecm  built  an  ^tar  (Jndg.  vL 
24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10), 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Sok>mon  (1  K.  iii. 
4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  place  of  refiige  or  asyfaim  (Ex. 
xxl.  14;  1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altan 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-cfftr- 
ing  (called  also  the  Altar  jcar'  ^{ov^y,  see  Hiiver- 
nick  in  Ea.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

L    The    Altar    of    Burnt -offiaing      (r^TD 

nbSrn),  ealled  in  MaL  i.  7, 12,  "the  table  of 
the  I.ord,"  perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  dif- 
fisred  in  construction  at  difil^rent  times.  (1.)  In 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  fl;,  xxxviii.  1  AT.)  It 
was  comparatively  small  and  portable.  In  shape  it 
was  square.  It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made 
of  pknks  of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with 
brass.     (Joeephus  says  gold  instead  of  broM,  AnL 

iii.  6,  §  8. )  The  interior  was  hollow  ( TH^  --125, 
Ex.  xxvii.  8).  But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  cov- 
ering to  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  might  be 
placed,  Jarchi  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that 
whenever  the  tabernacle  for  a  time  became  station- 
ary, the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  support  of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  command  is  given,  "  make  me  an 
altar  of  earth,"  Ac.,  and  observes :  "  Altare  terreum 
est  hoc  ipsum  oeneum  altaie  ct^us  concavum  tena 
implebatur,  cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  comers  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overbid  with  brass.     It  is  not  quite  certain  how 

the  wonJs  in  Ex.  xxvU.  2,  ^PCnTi  XT^  ^ '?  ^' 
should  be  expLuned.  According  to  Menddssohn 
they  mean  that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar.  So  also  Knobel  {Comm.  in  loc.).  And 
this  is  probably  right.  By  others  they  are  under- 
stood to  describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns 
from  the  altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ; 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to 
be  sacrificed  (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and 
the  offering  of  the  sin-ofiering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baum- 
garten,  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch^  ii.  63.) 
Round  the  altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom (or,  as  others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  (M'nr,  A.  V.  "Compass")  on 
which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when  they  ofiSdated. 
To  the  outer  edge  of  tiiis,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  ("K^n?  HVp^,  HpSP  "l??P) 

was  aflSbced,  and  reached  to  the  bottom  of  tie  altar, 
which  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  being  larger 
below  than  above."  Others  have  supposed  this 
grating  to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  which 

The  11^*^  "^ ,  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
way  of  finish  at  the  top  of  this. 
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Jm  akar  wm  oompoaed,  or  em  to  hAve  been  nb- 
rtituted  fbr  them  ludf-waj  up  ftom  the  bottom. 

At  anj  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpeodicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Taigum  on  Ex.  zzrii.  5).  Accord- 
in^  to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
lacriiice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  net  work  or  grating  should  have 
beeii  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
AnL  iii.  6,  §  8).  At  the  four  comers  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brazen  rings  into  which  were  in- 
serted the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar 
itself.  As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the 
altar  bj  stepa  (Ex.  xx.  26),  it  has  been  cor\jectured 
that  a  slope  ci  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the 

y^^^y  or  ledge  from  which  they  officiated.  This 
must  have  been  either  on  the  north  or  south  ride; 
for  on  the  east  was  "  the  place  of  the  ashes  '*  (I^v. 
1 16),  and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood 
the  laver  of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition it  was  on  the  south  side.  The  pUce  of  the 
attar  was  at  *'  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation  "  (Ex.  xl.  2D).  The  various 
Dtensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3) 

were:  (a)    ni  "^^D,  pnm  to  clear  away  the  hi 

O^r^V)  ^d  a«hes  with:  elsewhere  the  word  is 
med  of  the  pots  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
was  put  to  seethe  (ct  Zech.  xiv.  20, 21,  and  2  Chr. 

HIT.  13,  with  1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (b)  WV^,  shovels, 
Vulg.  fordpeSf  Geaen.  pala  dneri  removendo. 
(<•)  nSp'^tO,  batons,  LXX.  ^loXof,  vessels  in 
vfaich  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 
from  which   it  was  qtrinkkd  (r.    p")t).        {d) 

robyp,  Jlesh-hocks,  LXX.  Kpfdrypai,  by  means 
of  which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
pot  (See  1  Sam.  ii  13,  U,  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  baring  three  prongs.)  (e)  DhrTO, 
firt-pans,  or  perhaps  censers.  These  might  either 
be  used  for  taking  coals  from  the  fire  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  xvi.  12),  or  for  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi. 
6,  7).  There  ia  no  reason  to  give  the  word  a  dif- 
faent  meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  where  our  version, 
following  the  Vul;^ate,  translates  it  "  snuff-dishes." 
AU  these  utensils  were  of  braas. 

(2.)  In  Sofonoon's  Temple  the  altar  was  oonsider- 
ablv  larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  much  greater  size  <^  the  building 
in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was 
square;  but  the  length  and  breadth  were  now 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1). 
It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
made,  heing  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64;  2 
Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating;  and  instead  of  a 
w^le  gradual  sfope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  successive  pUtforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus. 
Miskna,  vol  ii.  p.  281,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 
Agamst  this  may  be  urged  the  fiict  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  poritivdy  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
36)  and  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod^s 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  incUned  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
lymbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
liroliihitkm  in  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  ap- 
plying to  a  coiitimious  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
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broken  aaeent     Bat  the  biblical  aeeount  la  so  brief 
that  W9  are  necenarily  uiable  to  determine  the 


Altar  of  Burnt  Oflbring,  from  Surenhuains's  Mishuk 


question.  Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (tC^^n^^)  thik 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it,  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  {iveKaivtat,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  fh>m  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Uru'aJi  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  x\i.  14). 
It    vras    "cleansed**   by  command  of  Hezekiah 

(nnntr,  2  Chr.  xxix.  I8),  and  MauMseh,  aftei 
renouncing  his  klobtry,  either  repaired  (Chetib, 
P"* ))  or  rehuiU  it  (Keri,  p**  i).  It  may  finaDy 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  brass  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, but  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  Iii.  17  ff.). 
According  to  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  this  altar 
stood  on  the  very  vgtA  on  which  man  was  originally 
created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Bumt-ofiering  in  the  second 
(Zenibbabd's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  toU  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  {Ank.  xi.  4, 
§  1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which  that 
of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infisr  from  1  Maco.  iv.  47,  of 
unhewn  stones  {\i0ovs  ^XoxX^povs).  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  {^KoiifAifffav  0i4\uyfAa 
ipiriii^ems  M  rb  (^i/tricurr^pioi',  1  Mace.  i.  54) 
and  according  to  Joe^us  {AnL  xiL  5,  §  4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judaa 
Maccabeus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  GDnformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  {B.  J,  v.  5,  §  6):  ^In  front 
of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions,  \iz. 
50  cubits:'  it  was  built  foursquare,  with  horn-like 
comers  projecting  from  it;  and  on  the  south  side  a 
gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  Moreo\-er  it  was  made 
without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  ever  touch 
it  at  any  time.*'  Kufin.  has  40  cubits  square  in- 
stead of  50.  The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishna 
are  different.  It  is  there  said  {Middoth,  3,  3 )  that 
the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits  square;  at  the 
height  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground  30  cubits  square; 

i  at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was  the  cireuit,  SZDI^) 
it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits  square,  and  at  the 
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borns  itill  ftirthcr  to  26.  A  iqiaoe  of  a  eubit  each 
way  Kas  iiere  allowed  for  the  officiating  priests  to 
walk,  10  that  24  cubits  square  were  left  for  the  fixe 

an  the  altar  (n9;|^?En).  This  description  is 
not  very  dear.  But  the  Rabbinical  and  other  in- 
terpreters consider  the  altar  from  the    Ki^^O 

upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square,  allowing  at 
Uic  top,  howe\-er,  a  cubit  each  way  for  the  horns, 
and  anot-her  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the  priests. 
Others,  however  (as  L'Emiiereur  in  kc.)^  suppose 
the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to  have  been 
2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  altar  on 
which  the  fire  was  ph&ced. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with 
Jo^pbus  (see  above),  and  with  reference  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn ;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  whitewashed 

afiesh.     The  way  up  (t^'^H];)  was  on  the  south 

side,  32  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  coiistmcted  also 
of  unhewn  stones.  In  connection  with  the  horn  on 
the  south-west  was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  Uie 
blood  of  the  victims  which  was  sprinkled  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar :  the  blood  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
which  the  drink-offerings  passed.  It  was  covered 
over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied  fbom  time 
to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  a 
number  of  brazen  rings,  to  secure  the  animals 
which  were  brought  for  sacrifice.     Lastly,  round 

the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  {WH 
KHD^z)  /^  )  to  mark  where  ihe  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12, 13,  a  perpetual  fire  was 
to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as  BKlir 
{Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol  and  to- 
ken of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  in- 
asmuch as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was  concen- 
trated in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered,  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire  would  have  looked  like  the 
exthiguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was  there- 
fore, as  he  observes,  essentially  diflferent  from  the 
perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Hyde,  ReL  Vtt.  Ptr$.  viii.  148),  or 
the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been  compared. 
These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all,  but  were  sym- 
bols of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected  with  the  bdief 
which  r^arded  fire  as  one  of  the  primal  elements 
of  the  world.  This  fire,  according  to  the  Jews, 
was  the  same  as  that  which  came  down  from 
hea^-en  (irS^  ovpayoittrh)  "and  consumed  upon 
the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat "  (I^ev.  ix. 
24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar,  they  say,  like  a 
lion ;  it  was  bright  as  the  sun ;  the  fame  thereof 
was  bolid  and  pure;  it  consumed  things' wet  and 
dry  alike;  and  finally,  it  emitted  no  sn.oke.  This 
was  one  of  the  five  things  existing  in  the  first  tem- 
ple which  tradition  declares  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  second  {Tract.  Jonui,  c.  i.  sub  fin.  fol.  21, 
eoi.  b.)'  The  fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices 
was  kindled  fit)m  this:  and  besides  these  there  was 
the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  bum 
Incense  with.  (See  Oarpzov.  AppamL  HisL  Crit. 
AmwL  p.  286.) 

n.  TheAUarof  InceoM  (H'i^bprT  nat!:  and 
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n^nhn  '^^pe,  Ex.  XXX.  1;  eiHTUurr^piow  Ov/it 
dfutrosy  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar 
(^yi  njTO,  Ex.  xxxix.  38;  Num.  iv.  11)  to 
distinguish  it 'fh)m  the  Altar  of  Bumt^fiering, 
which  was  called  the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30). 
Probably  this  is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  ** 
spoken  of  Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is  farther  described 
as  the  "  table  that  is  before  the  Ixtrd^'''  precisely 
the  expresdon  used  of  the  altar  of  incense.  (See 
Delitzsch,  Brief  an  die  Hdr.  p.  678.)     The  name 

n^Tp,  *^  altar,"  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  ofierod  upon  it;  but  once  in  the 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Ex.  XXX.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  o\-erlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  in  len^  and  breadth,  and  2 
cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Bumt^ffering 
it  had  horns  at  the  four  comers,  which  were  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  So  Rabb.  Le\'i 
ben  Gerson:  "Discimus  inde  quod  non  conveniat 
facere  comua  separatim,  et  altari  deinde  apponere, 
sed  quod  comua  debeant  esse  ex  corpore  altaris.** 
{CommenL  in  Leg.  foL  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  Atcpar  roof  (Jl| :  iax^'P^i  LXX.), 
on  which  the  incense  was  bud  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  erotic- 
ulam  efus^  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.     Bound 

the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  (*>?  •  <rrp«wTV 
(rrtipdyrjy  xp^^'^t  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  iv^p 
iffx^P^  XP^^^^  6rff)ai'€<rT«(rfli,  tx^^^^  itarh. 
ytoyltw  ^Kdarrriy  ari^ayov  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  8).  "  Erat 
itaque  dnctorium,  ex  solido  conflatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhserebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terram  de- 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Appar.  HisL  Crit,  AnnoL 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  be  *^  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  iUustnted  by 
tha  following  figure:  — 


^^ 


Bapposed  form  of  the  Altar  of  Inoenaa. 

This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  PUce,  "  before  tht 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  '*  (Ex.  xxx 
6,  xl.  5).     Phifo  too  speaks  of  it  as  firu  rod  wp<n4- 
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••tf  KoroMerdtrfueros,  and  as  standing  between  the 
eandkatick  and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  In  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the 
objects  which  were  within  the  second  Tail  (/tcr^  rh 
^tvrtpop  KaTaw4reurfJM)^  i.  e.  in  the  Holj  of  Holies. 
It  is  true  that  by  Oufitarfipioy  in  this  passage  may 
be  meant  **  a  censer/*  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  LXX^  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the 
Altar  of  Incense  which  bj  Philo  and  other  Hel- 
lenists is  called  SufiiaT^pioy.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  1  K.  ri.  21,  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to 

belong  to  "the  oracle''  ("''in^'?  -»r:>f  n^^Jin) 
or  roost  Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical 
importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Ztvripa  a-icrjirfi. 
(See  Bleek  on  Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzach  in  luc.) 

(6.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  Tii.  48;  1  Chr.  ixviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  orerlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  6,  is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Bumt-ofibing.      From  this  passage  it 

would  seem  that  heated  stones  ('^^'*'])  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
oorresponded  to  iL 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zenibbabel  by 
Antiocbus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabseus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  ( Chngign^  iii.  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  e\'ery  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  bad  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6 ;  Rev.  viii.  3, 
4). 

(C.J  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
»ems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixv.  3.     The 

irordsare:  'Z''^i!^T\\^  CnifiRD,  "oflRaing  in- 


Various  Altars. 

L  2.  EiKTptiaii,  from  bas-reUefli.     (RomUinl.) 
8   AByrlan,  found  at  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 
1  Babylonian,  Biblioth'}qtu  NationaU.     (Layard.) 
fi.  Assyrian,  from  Khombad.     (Layard.) 

cense  on  Ihe  brickie  ^  generally  explained  as  referring 
V>  altars  made  of  this  matoial,  and  probably  siu 
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uated  in  the  *« gardens"  mentioned  Just  before 
Hosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  it 
to  some  Babyk>uish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  vdth  magic  formulse  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  abo  the  view  of  (jesen- 
ius  and  Maurer. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  (^KyvAcnp 
e«^,  Acts  xvii.  23).  What  altar  this  was  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as 
sertiou,  as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
Pausauias  says  (i.  §  4),  iyTau0a  iral  fi<afiol  0twp 
re  ovofjMiofi4yv¥  hr/v^rw  koX  rip^tei^  koI  wo/' 
5<»r  Ta>y  e^(rc«s  iral  ^oX-hpov,  And  Phik)stratuff 
( VU.  ApoUim.  vi.  8),  ffm^poviartpov  rh  xtpl 
irdrrt0V  $tuy  #2  K4ytiv^  koX  raura  'A&i^vna'ty, 
oZ  kcUL  ayv^Titv  HcufJUyuy  fiwfiol  Vipvyrtu.  This 
as  Winer  observes,  need  not  be  mterpreted  as  if 
the  several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of 
ayywrroi  Bsoi,  but  rather  tbit  «acA  altar  had  the 
m.«tcription  *Kyyaxrr<p  dcf .  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  such  inscription  referred  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  as  One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawfid 
to  utter  (as  Wolf  and  others  liave  supposed).  As 
to  the  origin  of  these  altars,  Eichhom  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  (/3w/tol  dyc^yv/tot),  and  subsequently 
inscribed  irfv,  $f^.  Neander's  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Diog.  laertius, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  lb  plague,  when  they  jmew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down  to  be  ofiered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (ry  irpo<HiKoyri  6§f).  "Odty^ 
adds  Diogenes,  Iri  Ktd  yvy  iarw  tbpuy  Kord  robs 
H^fious  rwy  *A$.  fiwfMbs  iyoty^fiovs.  On  which 
Neander  ronarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  (jrod  was  ofiended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

•  If  the  import  of  the  inscription  on  the  Athen- 
ian altar  {hyyAirrtp  0«^)  was  simply  that  the  wor- 
shippers knew  not  any  longer  to  what  particular 
heathen  god  the  altars  were  originally  dedicated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  proper  point  of  connection 
the  apostle  couM  have  found  for  his  remark  (Acts 
xvii.  23)  with  such  a  relic  of  sheer  idolatry.  In 
that  case  their  ignorance  rehted  merely  to  the 
identity  of  the  god  whom  they  should  conciliate^ 
and  implied  no  recognition  of  any  power  additional 
to  that  of  tlieir  heathen  deities.  A  more  satis&c- 
tory  view  would  seem  to  be  that  these  altars  had 
thc^  origin  in  the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  was 
inherent  after  aU  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen, 
whether  their  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  powers 
was  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive;  in  theii 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  limitation  and  imper 
fection  of  their  religious  views,  and  thdr  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  the  anger  of  any  still  unacknowl- 
edged god  who  might  be  unknown  to  them.  That 
no  deity  might  punish  them  for  n^lecUng  his  wor 
ship,  or  remain  uninvoked  in  asking;  for  blessings, 
they  not  only  erected  altars  to  aU  the  gods  named 
or  known  among  them,  but  distrustful  still  lest 
they  might  not  comprehend  fiilly  the  extent  of  their 
subjection  and  dependence,  they  erected  them  also  to 
any  other  god  or  power  that  might  exist,  although 
as  yet  unrevealed  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  objected 
that  this  explanation  ascribes  too  much  discernment 
lo  the  heathen.     (See  Psalm  xix.  1-4.  and  liom. 
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.  lS-21.;  Kot  to  iiwut  on  other  prooA  ftmuibed 
bj  oonfeauon  of  the  heathen  themaelveB,  such  ex- 
prestionB  as  the  compreheiuive  addreiSf  —  At  o  de- 
omm  guicquid  m  calo  rtfyit  (Horat.  £pod.  t.  1); 
the  oft-iued  formuk  in  the  pmyen  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Si  deo^  ti  dece ;  and  the  superstitious 
dread,  which  the/  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  of 
omitting  any  deity  in  their  invocations,  prove  the 
existence  of  the  feeluig  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For  ample  proof  of  this  more  enlightened 
consciousness  among  the  heathen,  see  especially 
Planner,  Syttema  Thechgia  OentUit  Purioris  (Cap. 
ii.  and  viii.).  Out  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  these 
altars  may  have  sprung,  because  the  supposition  is 
so  entirely  consistent  with  the  genius  of  polytheistic 
heathenism;  because  the  many-sided  religiousness 
of  the  Athenians  would  be  so  apt  to  exhibit  itself 
in  some  such  demonstration;  and  especially  be- 
cause Paul  could  then  appeal  with  so  much  effect 
to  such  an  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen- 
ism,  and  to  such  a  testimony  so  borne,  indirect, 
yet  significant,  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true 
God.  Under  these  circumstances  an  allusion  to 
one  of  these  altars  by  the  i^Kwtle  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  his  saying  to  the  Athenians  thus: — ^  You 
are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine  existenoft  bo- 
jond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of  your  worship 
recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence.  You  are 
ooiTBct  in  confessing  thai  this  Being  is  unknown  to 
you;  you  have  no  just  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  perfections.*'  He  could  add  then  with  truth, 
'Oy  oJy  .  .  .  .  Kwrarrt^XXM  ii/uv,  Whw^  there- 
fore^ not  knowiuff  (where  iyyoowrts  points  back 
evidently  to  iLyyt^ip)^  ye  tporsh^,  this  one  I  on- 
f  jounce  to  you. 

The  moaem  Greeks  point  out  some  niches  iA  the 
rocks  at  Phaleron  as  remahu  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  **  Unknown  God  *' ;  but  these,  though 
ancient,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  claim  to  this 
distinction.  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  so-called 
fifi/M  at  Athens,  which  is  in  sight  from  the  Are- 
opagus, be  in  feet  not  the  femous  pbttform  from 
which  the  orators  spoke,  but  a  $wfi6t,  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  as  many  archfeologists  now  maintain,^  it 
then  WHS  unquestionably  one  of  the  ol^ects  of  re- 
ligious veneration  (rii  <r€fidurftwra)  which  Paul  so 
carefully  scrutinized  (ayaBeuffAv)  as  he  wandered 
through  the  city.  H. 

AL-TAS'CHITH  (riH^'n  bw,  Al  Tath- 
cheth\  found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four 
following  Psalms:  —  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.  liter- 
ally rendered,  the  import  of  the  words  is  *'  destroy 
not";  and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  in- 
cluding Rashi  (^'u;  n)  and  Kimchi  (pV*^),  have 
regarded  nnr*ri    ^S  as  a  compendium  of  the 

aigument  treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms. 
Modem  expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted 
the  view  of  Aben-Rzra  {Comment  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
agreeably  to  which  *'  Al  Tashcheth  "  is  the  begin- 
niiig  of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which 
those  psalms  were  to  be  chanted.         D.  W.  M. 


a  •  The  question  is  argued  with  that  resalt  by  E. 
Ourtittfl  in  his  Attisehe  Stwiien  (Qotangcn,  1862).  lie 
had  excavations  mado,  under  his  pemonal  supervision, 
around  the  "boma  of  the  Pnyx,"  as  it  has  been 
thought  to  be,  and  oonclndos  that  it  must  have  beeu 
not  the  bema  "  but  an  altar  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and,  as 
Indicated  by  the  style  of  the  woik,  dating  from  the 
carUeet  Athenian  antiquity.*'     It  would  be  preDutture 


AMALSKITES 

AOiUSH   (C!!)^H  [peril,  wild  place,  FQntt 

or  tmha  hommmiy  Ges.],  Sam.  W^^ :  aUKu&sx 
[Vat  AiXc<^:]  Ahu),  one  of  the  statioos  of  the  la- 
radites  on  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  last  before 
Kephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  14).  No  trace  of  it 
has  yet  been  found.  In  the  Seder  Ohun  (Kitto, 
Cyc.  s.  V.)  it  is  stated  to  have  been  8  miles  frr>m 
Rephidim.  G. 

AL'VAH  (nn^?  [twdfc«*ies»,  HOS.X.  9]: 
TflsAcC :  Alva),  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40), 
written  Aliah  (H^^P  [Rom.  Te^xMi',  Vat  Alex. 
r»Aa;  Comp.  Aid.'  *AXovri(:])  in  1  Chr.  i.  61. 

•The  "duke'*  in  this  and  other  passages  is 
from  the  Vidg.  "  dux  '* ;  in  the  Sq>t  ijycfu&y.  Al- 
\'ah  is  the  name  of  a  place  as  well  as  of  a  chief,  like 
the  other  associated  names  in  the  above  passage. 
See  Tuch,  6^e6er  die  GenetU,  p.  492.  U. 

AL'VAN  OX^^V  [tall,  thick,  Ges.]:  r<»\dfA'. 
[Alex.  rw\«y:]  Alvan),  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  Sd),  written  Allan  (^^^  ^AXiiy; 
Vat.  SwAofi;  Akx.  I«\a^;  Comp.  '\Xov^: 
Alian])  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  (iyt:y  \ysA.po$t,8t(aion]rAfu^\; 
[Aid.  Alex.  'AfiiS:  Comp.  'A/ioiS:]  Amaad),  an 
unknown  place  in  Asher  between  Aiammeleeh  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only).^ 

AMADATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMADA'THUS  (Esth.  xii.  6).      [Hammei>- 

ATUA.] 

A'MAL(bey  [labor,  sorrow]:  ^A,ui\; 
[Vat.  M.  AfUM,  H.  A/xXaO  Amal),  name  of  a 
man  (1  C!hr.  vii.  35)  [who  is  unknown  except  as 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe.] 

AM'ALBK  (^^T^^:  •A/ioX^ic :  AtnaUch, 
[Amalec] ),  son  of  Kliphiiz  by  his  concubine  Tim- 
nah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
("dukes"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  36).  His  mother  came  of  the  Horite  race, 
whose  territory  the  descendants  of  Esau  had  seized ; 
and,  although  Amalek  himself  is  represented  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  sons  of  Kliphaz,  yet  his 
posterity  appear  to  have  shared  the  fete  of  the  Horite 
population,  a  "  remnant  **  only  beini;  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of  llezekiab,  when 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  W.  L.  B. 

AM'ALEKITES  (D^^^S :  'AfiaXvfcTraii 
[Vat.  -jcct-:]  Amaledta),  a  nomadic  tribe,  which 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness 
intervening  between  the  southern  hill-rsnges  of  Pal- 
estine and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  2H ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent 
them  as  originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westward  by 
the  growth  of  the  Ass}Tian  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to  its 


to  adopt  this  conclusion  at  present.  Such  Gre^  ar- 
chsBoIogists  at  Athens  as  Bangabes  and  such  Hellenists 
as  Finlay  (as  the  writer  has  learned  by  comspondence) 
still  adhere  to  the  old  opinion.  H 

b  •Knobel  (Jcnta,  p.  468)  thinks  that  Hai/a,  the 
claimant  for  so  many  biblical  places  (see  AcnsaAPRi 
may  be  the  present  site.  Keil  {Josua.  d.  143)  rrfut»i 
that  opinion.  U. 
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30cuintion  by  the  deseeodanU  of  JdiUn.  This 
looount  of  their  origin  h«niianiaeB  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "ooimtry  '*  (" prinoee  **  aooordiiig  to  the 
leading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amakkites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Kdomite  Amaiek:  it  tlirows  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permapent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tue  in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amaiek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalokites  (Judg. 
T.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the  Am- 
alddtes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or  the 
Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would  in 
this  case  be  the  only  iniference  from  Gen.  xxzvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that  pas- 
sage to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ez- 
phuning  Gen.  xiv.  7  as  a  case  of  prolepas.  The 
physical  chaiscter  of  the  district  which  the  Amal- 
ekUes  occupied  [.Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fulkst  extent,  takm^ 
thdr  fiimilies  with  them,  even  on  their  militao' 
expeditions  (Judg.  \i.  6).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a**  town'* 
(1  Sam.  XT.  5),  and  Joeephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
aooount  of  the  capture  of  sevoal  towns  by  Saul 
{AnL  vi.  7,  §  2);  but  the  towns  oouU  have  been 
little  more  than  stations  or  nomadic 'enckMures. 
Tlie  kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agajg  (Num.  xxiv.  7;  1 
S^un.  XV.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through 
the  Amalddte  district,  namely,  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt  by  the  Itthmus  of  SueZy  and  to  southern 
Asia  and  Africa  by  the  i£lanitic  aim  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  has  been  coi\jectured  that  the  expedition 
of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  at- 
tempted to  stop,  adopting  a  yutriWi  style  of  war- 
five  (Deut.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Repiiidim  (Elx.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  a^^ain  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Jud;;.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another 
time  in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraefen, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
expedition  against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
district  *'  from  Havilah  to  Shur/*  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  zv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfiue 

is  well   expressed   in   the    Hebrew   term    Tn2 

(Gesen.  I  ax.)  fi^queutly  applied  to  them  in  the 
description  of  their  contests  with  David  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ZiUag,  when  their  destruction 
was  completed  (1  Sam.  xzvii.,  xxx. ;  comp.  Num. 
xxiv.  20).  W.  L.  B. 

AllAM  (C^H  \saJ(k€rmffiilact\:'X4^v',  [AM. 

Oomp.  'AfuCftO  Amfnn\  a  eity  in  the  south  of 
Jndah,  named  with  Shema  and  MoUdah  (el-Afiih) 
b  Josh.  XV.  28  only.  In  the  Alex.  LXX.  the  name 
is  joined  to  the  preceding  —  itawpoftdfi.  Nothing 
is  known  of  it  O. 

AlLkS  {'Aftdp;  \uk  Tobit,  Vat  ASofi;  Sin. 


Saiafii]  AmoHf,    Hamax  (Tob.  xiv.  10;  Esth. 
X.  7,  xlL  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  x.t.  17,  xvi.  10, 17). 

AM'ANA  (njrW  [peremuai])y  appareuUy 
a  mountain  in  or  near  Lebanon,  —  **  from  the  head 
of  .Amana  '*  (Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  this  is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abaiia 
(2  K.  V.  12;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin 
of  A.  y.  "Amana")  has  its  source,  but  in  the 
absence  of  further  research  in  the  I^ebanon  this  is 
mere  assumption.  The  LXX.  translate  iifrh  opxijs 
itUrrtwi,  G' 

*  If  ^Vmana  and  Abana  be  the  same  (Abana), 
and  consequently  the  name  of  a  river,  the  moun- 
tain so  called,  as  the  etymology  shows  (see  above), 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  stream;  and 
further,  if  this  river  be  the  Barada^  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon, 
that  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon  must  be 
the  part  that  was  anciently  called  Anuma.  See 
Bibl  Sacra,  vi.  371 ;  and  Ilandb.  for  jSynVr,  ii. 
558.  Tliere  is  no  proof  that  Amana  still  exists  as 
the  n  nie  of  any  put  of  this  range.o  If,  as  above 
suggested,  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived 
fit>m  the  river,  and  not  the  teverse,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  the  region  should  fade 
away  as  in  the  lapse  of  time  Amana,  the  river-name 
gave  place  to  Barada.  U. 

AMARFAH  (n^CH  wd  5>n;-!Dy  :  'a^- 
op/aand  [Alex.]  ^Afiupiasi  Amana*;'  tckim  God 
promUed,  Sim.,  Gesen.,  t.  q.  9t6^p€urros)' 
Father  of  Ahitub,  aooordmg  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52, 
and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  Une  of  the  high-priests. 
In  Josephns's  Hist.  {AnL  viii.  1,  §  8)  he  is  trans- 
formed into  'Apo^fluof. 

2.  Hie  high-|iriest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
nsime,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavors  to  work  a  reformation  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Joeephus, 
who  calls  him  ^Afuurlay  rhv  Itpioy  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  nim  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  aa  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  kiwripovs  is  struck  out. 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  {AnL  ix.  1, 
%  1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the  won- 
derftiUy  corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  X.  8,  §  6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed  un- 
der the  strange  form  ABIAPAM02,  Axioramus 
The  syllable  AB  is  corrupted  fit>m  KX,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah, 
as  the  final  2  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  tht* 
text  of  Nicephorus  (ap.  Seld.  de  Succeu,  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  XeLfuwlas.  The  remaining 
*l^pafios  is  not  &r  removed  from  ^AfULpltu.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Joeephus  ^i3^as,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  *I»8/as,  follows  Axioramus.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred  history 
for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are  made  to 
follow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 12. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiv.  23,  Rom.  Akl.  'Auaiia.] 
The  head  of  a  Leritical  house  of  the  Kohathites  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiiL  19,  ixiv.  23). 

4.  [^AfjMplas,  'la\  m  2  Chr.,  Vat  Alex.  Mapuu'- 


a  •  Dr.  BoblBSOD's  remark  (Ul.  447)  is  undentood  to 
be  an  inferaooe  firam  Gsnt.  iv.  8.  H. 
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AiHoruUy  4a.]  The  hmd  of  one  of  the  tweutj-foui 
Douraes  of  priesta,  which  was  named  after  him,  in 
the  time  of  David,  of  Hezekiahf  and  of  Nehemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xni.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii. 
2,  13).     In  the  fint  passage  the  name  is  written 

*^^S,  Immer^  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  ^"^^fc;*,  /»«W  (1 
Chr.  ix.  4)f  a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  13ani. 
Of  the  same  family  we  find, 

5.  [In  Neh.,  ^tgftapiot  Vat  -^ci-;  in  Ezr.,  Rom. 
'A/iopcto,  Vat.  Mofta;  Alex.  FA.  Comp.  Aid. 
^Afiaplas''  Amaria,]  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(£zr.  X.  42;  Neh.  zi.  4). 

6.  [^Afioplast  Alex,  -cuu;  Aid.  ^Afmpias.] 
An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1 ). 

A.  C.  H. 

7.  {Ziauapia  [Vat.  yti-].)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Keh.  xi.  4).  Probably 
the  same  as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.'       \V.  A.  W. 

AMARI'AS  CAfioplus;  [Vat  Afm(>efias''] 
Ameri^  Amelias).  Amabiaii  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AM'ASA  (Stiray,  a  Imrden:  'Aixwffai, 
[etc. ;  Vat.  Alex.  Auccrcraei,  etc. :]  AmoMa).  1.  Son 
of  lUira  or  Jether,  by  Abigail,  DaWd's  sister  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25).  He  joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  forest  of  Kphraim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  When 
Joob  incurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  killing 
Absalom,  David  forgave  the  treason  of  Amasa,  rec- 
opojxA  him  as  his  nq^ew,  and  appointed  him  Joab's 
successor  (xix.  13).  Joab  aderwards,  when  they 
were  both  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretended 
to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  aword 
(xx.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  left  hand. 

Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with  ^trp37  who  is 
mentioned  among  Dand^s  commanders  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald,  Cesch.  Jsratl,  ii.  544). 

2.  {AiAMridi^  Vat  A^oo-eias.]  A  prince  of 
Epbniim,  son  of  Hadlai,  m  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xx\iu.  12).  R.  W.  B. 

AMA'SAI  [3  syl.]  Ott?^:?,  in  pause  '^tf  p? 
[6tm/efUome] :  ^AfAttra-t,  ^Afiadl;  [Vat.  A^ccrcrci, 
Afia0*ias;]  Alex.  Auas  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Amatol). 
1.  A  Kohathite,  fiitho*  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  26,  36). 

2.  {'Afieural',  FA.  A/uwr*.)  Chief  of  the  cap- 
tains (LXX.  "thirty")  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  deserted  to  Duvid  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as 
Amasa,  Dand's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  ('Afuurot;  FA.  A/uwre-)  One  of  the  priesU 
who  blew  trumpet*  before  the  Ark,  when  Dand 
brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  24). 

4.  {'AfjLOffl;  [Vat  Mcurt.])  Another  Kohath- 
ite, faUier  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12^,  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a 
family.  W.  A.  W. 

AMA'SHAI  [3  syl.]  (^pt;??  :  'Afuurla; 
[Vat  -fftia;]  Alex.  A/tf<roi  :  Aiitnual).  Son  of 
Azareel,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  apparently  the  same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  iz. 
12).     UTie  name  is  property  "  Amaahsai.*' 

W.  A.  W. 

AMASI'AH  (nj vPS  [whom  Jehwak  bean] : 


AMAZTAH 

A/ittr/as;  [Vat  Moffauui]  Alex.  MaaaOas''  Amiu 
not).  Son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of  200,000  war- 
riors of  Judah,  in  the  rogn  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Che 
xvii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

AIAATH.     [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS  [3  syl.]  {'AfioBiasi  [Vat  EfuUh 
ei$;  Aid.  Alex.  'EfiaBtls;  Wechd  'A/ta0€is'] 
Emeus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  29.     [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas), 
"TiiK  lasi>  of  "  (^  ^Aftafftrit  x^P*''^^  *  district 
to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Maoe.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  eridoitly  Hahath.      G. 

AMAzrAH  (n;v?b*  or  5in;^'rK,  strtviOi 

of  Jehovah:  ^Afufaaias  fVat.  -<r€t-],  'Afjuurlas. 
Amnsias),  son  of  Joash,  and  dghth  king  of  Judah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  tlie  age  of  25,  on  tlie  mui^ 
der  of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  spar- 
ing, however,  their  children,  in  accordance  with 
Deut  xxiv.  16,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6) 
expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying  that  the  pre- 
cept had  not  been  generally  observed.  In  order  to 
restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  Jehoaba- 
phat's  days,  he  made  war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(the  scene  of  a  great  victory  in  Darid's  time,  2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  k.  title),  and  took 
their  capital,  SekUi  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteei,  i.  e.  premium  Dei  (Geeeniua  tn 
voce)^  which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jew« 
ish  cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  gods 
of  the  country ;  an  exception  to  tlie  general  charac- 
ter of  his  r«gn  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv. 
2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  oCended  the  Ilebrewa 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  fool- 
ish arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israd  to 
batUe,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who  had 
not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the  great  suc- 
cesses recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But  Judali  waa 
completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  himself  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  according  to  Josephus  {AnU  ix.  9,  3), 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a  threat 
that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority  for  tbis 
statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K.  xiv. 
13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
side  towards  tlie  Israelitish  fh)ntier  waa  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash;  aiid  in  the  20th  year  of  hia  reign 
ytw  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lnchish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  Uingtiage  is  not 
very  dear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27) ;  and  doubt- 
less it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy  was  a 
consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah  must 
have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
after  the  Edomitish  war  and  hiuuiliation  inflicted 
by  Joaah  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted  item  a 
c.  837  to  809.     (Clinton,  Fa$d  IhUemd,  i.  326.) 
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AHBASSADOB 

8  VAMoatasJ]  Priert  of  the  golden  calf  at 
Betlwl,  who  endeavored  to  drive  the  prophet  Amoa 
from  brad  into  Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to 
king  Jeroboam  II.  (Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  f  A/uM-fo,  Vat.  -«-cMu]  A  descendant  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  br.  34). 

4.  CA^fovio,  Vat  -vtta ;  Alex.  Momvm  ; 
Compu  AM.  Auaffim.^    A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45). 

G.  E.  I-.  C. 
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AMBASSADOR.      Sometunea    ^^?    and 

sometimes  ^^7P  is  thus  rendered,  and  the  oc- 
eumnee  of  both  tenps  in  the  parallel  chuues  of 
Pkor.  ziii.  17  seems  to  show  that  they  approzimato 
to  sjnmijma.  The  otBce,  like  its  designation,  was 
not  definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  fuUd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  ageney;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xlx.  14) 
than  of  a  legato  empowered  to  treat  The  inviobr 
bility  of  such  an  officer's  person  nuiy  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probahly  designed  as  a  condign  chastise- 
ment of  that  ofiense  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5;  cfl  xii.  26- 
31).  The  earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  em- 
ployed occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21;  Judg.  xi.  17-19), 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  4,  ^),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife 
mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunas- 
tts  de  Rtp.  Htbr.  ii.  20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nico- 
laus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.)  They  are  mentioned 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  Ac., 
with  those  of  Judah  aud  Israel,  e.  g.  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Sexmacberib.  They  were  usuaQy  men  of 
high  rank;  as  in  that  case  the  chief  captain,  the 
cl^  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
dqinted,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar  dig- 
nity from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see  also 
Is.  XXX.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  have  been 
employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge 
or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  1  K.  xx.  2,  6), 
but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  ibr  alliance 
or  other  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curi- 
ous inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xzxii.  31).  The  dlspatoh  of  ambassadors  with  ur- 
gent haste  is  introduced  as  a  token  of  national  gran- 
deur in  the  obscure  prophecy  Is.  xviii.  2.    U.  H. 

AMBSR  (^»^n,  chatkmal;  nHp^H, 
ehashmaldh  :  ^Xcm-ooy:  ekctrum)  occurs  only  in 
Ex.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the 
prophet  compares  it  with  the  brightness  in  which 
he  beheld  the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him 
the  divine  commands.  In  the  second,  **  the  gbry 
of  the  Giod  of  Israel*'  is  represented  as  having, 
K  from  the  appearance  of  his  bins  even  downward, 
fire;  and  ttam  his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appear- 
ance of  brightness,  as  the  color  of  amber.V  It  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstand- 
ing Bochart's  dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he 
oomes  to  {HUrm,  iii.  876,  ed.  RosenmuH.),  that 
the  Hebrew  word  ckathmal  denotes  a  metal,  and 
not  the  fossil  resin  called  amber y  although  perhaps 
the  probabifities  are  more  in  &vor  of  the  metal. 
I)r.  Hania  {NaL  HitL  Bib.  art  »  Amber  ")  asserts 
that  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  could  not  mean 
amber,  '*for  that  being  a  bituminous  substance, 
becomes  dim  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  fire,  and  soon 
ifissolves  and  eonsomes.**  But  this  is  founded  on 
6 


a  misconstruction  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who 
does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  amber,  but  of 
the  color  of  amber  {PicL  Bib.  note  on  £s.  viii.  2). 
The  context  cT  the  passages  referred  to  above  is 
clearly  as  much  in  &vor  of  amber  as  of  metaL 
Neither  do  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain 
clew  to  identificaticm,  for  the  word  electron  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both  amber  and  a 
certain  mtttL,  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held 
in  very  high  estimation  by  the  ancieiito  (Plin.  ff. 
y.  xxxUi.  4).  It  is  a  curious  feet,  that  in  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passages  where  mention  of  ekctrim 
is  made  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors  (Hom.  see 
below;  Hes.  8c.  Here.  142;  Soph.  Antiff.  1038; 
Aristoph.  £q.  532;  Ac.),  no  evidence  is  aflbrded  to 
help  us  to  determine  what  the  electron  was.  In 
the  Odytaey  (iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching 
Menelaus*s  palace,  together  with  copper,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  ivory.  In  Od.  xv.  460,  xviii.  296,  a  neck- 
hoe  of  gold  Is  said  to  befitted  with  electron, 
Pliny,  in  the  chapter  quoted  above,  understands 
the  electron  in  Menelaus*s  palace  to  be  the  metaL 
But  with  respect  to  the  golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  amber  necklaces  have  be^  k>ng  used, 
as  they  were  deemed  an  amulet  against  throat  dis- 
eases. Beads  of  amber  are  frequently  found  in 
British  barrows  with  entire  neckUoes  (Fosbr.  An- 
tiq.  i.  283).  Theophrastus  (u.  18,  §  2;  and  />. 
ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  certain,  uses  the  term 
electron  to  denote  amber^  for  he  speaks  of  ite  at- 
tracting properties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  e^ec- 
tron  was  understood  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a 
metal  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  to  every  four 
of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  show; 
but  whether  the  eariy  Greeks  intended  the  metal  or 
the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Passow  believes  that  the  metal  was  always  denoted 
by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  that  amber  was  not  known  till  its  introduction 
by  the  Phoenicians;  to  which  circumstance,  as  he 
thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seems  to  speak  of 
the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers.  Others  agaih, 
with  Buttmann  {AfythoL  ii.  337),  maintain  that  the 
electron  denoted  and>er,  and  they  very  reasonably 
refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  amber, 
Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxvii.  cap.  2)  ridicules  the  Greek 
writers  for  their  credulity  in  the  febulous  origin  of 
this  substance;  and  especially  finds  &ult  with 
Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  j^y,  appears  to  have 
believed  in  it 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  chashmcU  by  the  help 
of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the  word. 
Tliere  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  adduced  in 
fevor  of  the  cha^mal  denoting  the  metal  rather 
than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  nsme,  which,  according  to 
Gesenius,  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  words 
which  together  ^potuhed  copper.  Bochart  {Hie- 
roz.  iiL  885)  conjectures  that  ckathmal  is  com- 
pounded of  two  C^haldee  words  meaning  copper  — 
gold-ore^  to  which  he  refers  the  aurichaJcum.  But 
aurichcdaan  is  in  all  probability  only  the  Latin 
form  of  the  Greek  ortchaloon  (mountain  copper). 
(See  Smith's  Lat.-Engl.  Diet.  s.  v.  "  Orichalcum." ) 
Isidorus,  hovrever  (Orig.  xvi.  19),  sanctions  the 
etymok)gy  which  Bochart  adopto.  But  the  electron^ 
according  to  Pliny,  Pausanias  (v.  12,  §  6),  and  the 
numerous  authorities  quoted  by  Bochart,  was  oom- 
posed  of  gold  and  nker^  not  of  gold  and  copper. 
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The  Uebrew  word  may  denote  either  the  metal 
eiedron  or  amber ;  but  it  must  stiU  be  iefl  as  a 
quesUon  which  of  the  two  subetanoes  is  really  in- 
tended. W.  H. 

•  AMEDATHA,  Esth.  iii.  1,  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
for  Hammedatha.  A. 

AIMEN  ObH),  literally,  "firm,  true;"  and, 
used  as  a  substantive,  "that  which  is  true," 
u truth'*  (b.  Izv.  16);  a  word  used  in  strong  as- 
severations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  aooompanied,  and  mak- 
ing it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  ▼.  22). 
In  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6, 
the  word  appears  in  the  form  'Aft^K,  which  is  used 
throughout  the  N.  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb. 
is  rendered  by  y4vonoy  except  in  Is.  Ixv.  16.  The 
Vulgate  adopts  tiie  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  translated  ^o/.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen,*' 
as  the  Levites  pronotmced  each  of  the  curses  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  curses  would  be  in- 
flicted. In  accordance  vrith  this  usage  we  find 
that,  among  the  Rabbins,  <*  Amen  "  involves  the 
ideas  of  swearing,  acceptance,  and  truthfulness. 
The  first  two  are  illustrated  by  the  passages  afa-eady 
quoted;  the  last  by  1  K.  i.  36 ;  John  iii.  8,  5,  11 
(A.  V.  "  verily  "),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strength- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  **Amen.**  "Amen" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an 
oath  was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  36;  Jer.  xl.  5,  marg.);  and  the  Deity,  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions,  is  caUed  "  the 
God  of  Amen"  (Is.  Ixv.  16),  as  being  a  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  implied  compact.  With  a  sim- 
ilar significance  Christ  is  called  *<  the  Amen^  the 
ihithfiil  and  true  witness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp. 
John  i.  1^,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of 
tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen  "  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the 
odndusion  of  the  priest^s  prayers,  they  responded, 
*•  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to 
remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Ix)rd*s 
Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  m  the  syna- 
gogues and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
peq>le  or  members  of  the  family  who  were  present 
to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were  o£kred 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  church 
(Matt.  vi.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  pub- 
lic prayers,  but  those  oflfered  in  private,  and  doxol- 
ogies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with  "  Amen  " 
(Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 
(13),  Ac.).  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  ^Au'fiy  of  the  received  text  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  is  probably  genume 
only  m  Rom.,  Gal.,  Heb.  (?),  2  Pet  (?),  and 
Jude.  A. 

AMETHYST  (Hipl^nM,  <uM&mAh:  i^i4- 
Bwrros'  amethythu).  Mention  is  made  of  this 
precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in  the  third 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  hi  Ex.  xrviii. 
19,  xxxix.  12,  "And  the  third  row.a  ligure,  an 
agate,  and  an  amethyst"  It  occurs  also  in  the  N. 
T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  gar- 
nished the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly 
Jenualem.  Commentators  generally  are  agreed 
that  the  amethytt  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the 
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Hebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  rap- 
ported  by  the  ancient  versions.  The  Taigum  of 
Jerusalem  indeed  reads  tmaragdin  (tmni'agdug); 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos  have  two  words 
which  signify  "calf*s-eye"  (pcuku  tiTii/t),  which 
Braunius  (de  VestU,  Sacerd,  Heb,  ii.  711)  coigect- 
ures  may  be  identical  vrith  the  BeU  ocubts  of  the 
Assyrians  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  10),  the  Cad  eye 
Chalcedony^  according  to  Ajaason  and  Deafbntaines; 
but  as  Braunius  has  obsenned,  the  word  achlam&h ' 
according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities 
signifies  amethysL 

Modem  mineralogists  by  the  term  amethyst  usu- 
ally undemtand  the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz, 
which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent:  it  is 
sometimes  called  Rose  quartz^  and  contains  alumina 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other mineral  to  which  the  name  of  Oriental  ame- 
thyst is  usually  applied,  and  which  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  quartz  kind.  This  is  a  crystalline 
variety  of  Corundum^  being  found  more  espedally 
in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
bright,  and  generally  of  a  purple  color,  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  readily  be  maide  to  lose  by  subjecting 
it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Ameihyt^ 
line  quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  achlam&k ; 
for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  being  easily  cut 
{tcalpturii  faciUsj  K  N.  xxxvii.  9),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amethyst  is  inferior  only  to  Uie  diamond  in 
hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  comparatively  rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  amethusiot,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethyst,  is  usually  derived  fix>m  A,  «*  not," 
and  /AcO^,  "  to  be  mtoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  drunk- 
enness in  those  who  wore  it  (Dionys.  Perieg. 
1122;  Anthol.  PalaL  9,  762;  Martini,  fixcurs.  158.) 
Pliny,  however  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  9),  says,  "  The  name 
which  these  stones  ha^-e  is  to  be  traced  to  their  pe- 
culiar tint,  which,  after  approximating  to  the  color 
of  wine  shades  off  into  a  violet."  llieophrastus 
also  alludes  to  its  wine-like  color.**  W.  H. 

A'MI  OCS  [architect,  Furst]:  'Hfifi:  Ami), 
name  of  one  of  ** Solomon's  servants"  (Eer.  ii.  57), 
called  Amon  (^'^CW  j^Hfii/i;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Hficifi;  Comp.  'Afuiv:  Amon])  in  Neh.  vii.  59 
Ami  is  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  Amon. 

AMIN'ADAB  {'AfitvoJbdfi'.  Aminadab),  Am- 
MiNADAB  1  (Matt  i.  4;  Luke  ilL  33). 

W.  A.  W. 

AMITTAI  t3  8yL]  OriTlK  [true,faiihfld]i 
'AfiaBl;  [Vat.  Sin.  -^ec]  Amathi),  father  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

•  AMIZ'ABAD,  1  Chr.  xxvu.  6.  So  the  A. 
V.  ed.  1611,  eto.  foUowing  the  Vulgate,  the  Gene- 
van  version,  and  the  Bishops'  BiUe,  for  the  correct 
form  Ammizabad.  A. 

AMItfAH,  the  hill  of  (TO  S  n^D?  [mother, 
cubit;  but  here,  according  to  Fiirst,  o^iiecfticef,  site 
an  Arami^an  and  Talmudic  usage] :  6  fiowhs  *Aur 
fxdyj  [Alex.  Comp.  'AfutA;  Aid.  *EfifidT:]  com 
aqua  ductAs),  a  hill  ^  fiunng  "  Giah  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Joal)*s  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of 
Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii  24).  Josephus  {Ani. 
vii.  1,  §  3)  r^os  ris ,  hy  ^Afifidrtof  JcoXoMri  (comp. 
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Targ.  Jon.  KHCh^).  Both  Syiiimachiia  (yiini), 
■nd  Tlieodotioo  \d9puymy6s),  agree  with  the  Vul- 
gate in  an  aUmion  to  some  waterooune  hen.  Gkn 
thia  point  to  the  **  excavated  fountain,"  "  under  the 
high  rock,'*  demibed  aa  near  Gibeon  (EUib)  by 
Bobinaon  (i.  455)?  G. 

•AMMEDATHA,  Eath.  iU.  10,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  for  Hammedatra.  A. 

AM'MI  f^tS? :  \a6s/unf:  pc/nibm  mew),  i.  e., 
aa  exphdned  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  ^^mj 
people  " ;  a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  Iirael  in  token  of  God^s  reconciliation  with  Uiem, 
and  their  poaition  aa  '*  sons  of  the  living  God,"  in 
oontiaat  with  the  equally  significant  name  I.<o-am- 
mi,  given  by  the  prophet  Hoaea  to  his  aeoond  son 
bj  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hoa.  ii.  1). 
In  the  aame  maoner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Rnhamah.  W.  A  W. 

AMlkCIDOI,  in  aome  eopMB  [e.  g.  ed.  1611] 
Ammid'ioi  ("A^uSoi  or  *AfjLf»i9ioi)y  named  in  1 
Eadr.  r.  90  among  thoae  who  came  up  from  Baby- 
km  with  Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Pira,  Cha- 
dtas,  and  A  are  inserted  between  Beeroth  and 
Ramah,  without  any  corresponding  words  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

•  Fritzache  (m  he.)  identifies  *A/i/J8io<  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Humtah,  Josh.  zv.  54.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  the  form  "A/ifuiot. 

A* 

AM'MIEL  (^tr^?  ipeopU  of  God]-. 
'Autix;  [Vat.  AfuniKi]  Ammiei).  1,  The  spy 
setected  by  Moaea  firom  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
ziiL12). 

2.  (Alex.  Afuripj  Vulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
zviL  27;  [Vat.  m  2  Sam.  iz.,  Afuaip,  AMcnfA].) 
The  &tber  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  iz.  4,  5, 
zvii.  27). 

3.  The  fiOher  of  Bathabua,  or  Bathaheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (1  Chr.  in.  5),  called  Eliam  in  2 
Sam.  zi.  8;  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the  same 
hi  the  two  namea,  being  tranapoaed.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  mmister. 

4.  [Vat.  AficniA.]  The  sizth  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  zzvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  doorkeepen  of  the 
Tempk.  W.  A.  W. 

AMMI^HUD  ("nrray  [people  o/Judah]: 
*ZfuM  in  Num.,  'A/uw9  [Vat  A/uovtt9]  in  1 
Chr.:  Anuniud).  1.  An  Ephraimite,  fiUlier  of 
Hiahania,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  viL  48,  53,  z.  22),  and 
through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

2.  (2f/uo^;  Alez.  Ztuov9.)  A  Simeonite, 
fiither  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  division  of  Omaan  (Num.  zzziv.  20). 

3.  CUfuM;  [Vat  Bcrio^ciovS;]  Alez.  A/u- 
mie.)  The  &ther  of  Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe 
ef  Naphtali  at  the  same  tune  (Num.  zzziv.  28). 

4.  (-ci-l'^Q?,  Ken  -Vn^TQV:  'E/iioiJ8.) 
Ammihud,  or  **  Ammichur,**  aa  the  written  tezt 
has  it,  was  the  fother  of  Tafanai,  king  of  Geshur 
(2  Sam.  zilL  37). 

5.  (So^iiouS;  [Vat  teuuuou  or  -as;]  Alez. 
KfuovB,)  A  deaoendant  of  rharez,  son  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iz.  4).  W.  A  W. 

AMMIN'ADAB  (2iy^V :  *A,uyaSd$ 
[Vat  -fuiy-] :  Aminadab ;  cm  of  the  people^  I  e. 
bmOy,  of  the  prmee  (Jamubu  pnncipU)^  Geaen. ; 


man  qf  gtmeromtif,  Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  D^ 
the  sense  of  t«homo"  as  ito  primitive  meauii^. 
The  passages,  Pfe.  ez.  3,  Cant  vi.  12,  margin,  aeem 
however  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my  people  u 
wiUmg),  1.  Son  of  Kam  or  Aram,  and  fiOher  of 
Nahahon,  or  Naaason  (u  it  is  written,  MaU.  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  83),  who  was  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Ezodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.  19, 
20;  1  Chr.  U.  10).  We  gather  hence  that  Am- 
minadab  died  in  Egypt  before  the  Ezodua,  which  ac- 
oorda  with  the  mention  of  him  in  Ez.  vi.  23,  where 
we  read  that  ^  Aaron  took  him  EUaheba  daughter 
of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahahon,  to  wifo,  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleaaar  and  Ithamar." 
This  also  indicates  that  Amminadab  must  ha\-e 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  most  grievoua  oppression 
of  the  IsraeUtes  in  Egypt  He  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eration after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Chrut.  Nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  him;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Aaron  may  be  nuuked  aa  the  earliest 
instance  of  alliance  between  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Nsdab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given 
in  honor  of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandftither. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzael,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  fomUy  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ez.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  Davkl,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  Shem- 
aiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fothen  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  prieats,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  (Sod  to  Jeruaalem  (1  Chr.  zv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  vrhich  he  had  pitched  for  it  The 
passage  bwt  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  V.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Kliitaphan,  200, 
at  V.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  V.  10,  all  of  ihem  Kohathites  (Num.  lu.  27,  30). 

3.  [Alez.  linruap,]  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb. 
B.)  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  fitther  of  Korah, 
is  called  Ammhiadab,  and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has 
the  same  reading.  (The  Alezandrine  haa  Izhar.) 
But  it  is  probably  only  a  clerical  error. 

4.  In  Cant  ri.  12  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 

ought  to  read  2'^*13''3$,  AnmunadSb,  with  the 

A.  v.,  or  ^''IJ  ""^V,  my  wiOmg  people,  u  in 

the  maigin.  If  Amminadib  is  a  proper  name,  it 
is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of  some  one  fiunouf 

for  his  swift  chariots,  ^1*^237^,  or  that  there  b  • 
an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to  the  new  cart  on 
which  they  made  to  ride  (^n'^S")^  the  ark  of 
God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  iart,  though  per- 
hapa  intended  by  the  LXX.  verskm  of  Cant,  which 
haa  *AfUMeMfi,  is  scarcely  probable.     In  vii.  2  (1 

A  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  n^TJ-n^,  «oh! 
princess  daughter,"  by  Biyar^p  Katifi,  and  m  the 
Cod.  Alez.  e^yarep  *A/unJidfi,  A.  C.  H. 

AMMIN'ADIB  (Omt  vL  12).  [Ammina- 
dab 4.] 

AMMISHADDAI  [4  syl.]  f^UttJ^Sr 
[people  of  the  Almiffhtv]:  'A/uiraStff;  [Vat 
-uMt-j  eze.  in  Num.  z.  25 ; J  Alez.  A^ovScu,  ezc. 
Num.  ii.  25,  ^ofueraBcu,  and  Num  z.  25,  MiaaSat : 
AmUaddat,  AmmUaddtil),  The  fiOher  of  Ahiezer, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Ezodus 
(Num.  i.  12,  u.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25).     HU  name 
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M  ooe  of  the  fisw  which  we  find  at  this  period  oom- 
pounded  with  the  ancient  name  of  God,  Shaddai; 
Zuziahaddai,  and  poaeiblj  Shedeor,  are  the  only 
other  instances,  and  both  belong  to  this  eariy  time. 

W.  A.  W. 

AMMIZ'ABAD  Crnj"*??  [pecpU  of  the 
Giver,  i.  e.  God:  Bam,  Aid.]  ZafidJSi  [Vat. 
AatfiaCaOi  Alex.  A/upa(a0i  Coiup.  'AfuiiafidK'-] 
Amizaoad).  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who  apparently 
acted  as  his  fother's  Ueutenant,  and  commanded 
the  third  division  of  David's  army,  which  was  on 
duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6).     [Am- 

IZARAD.]  W.  A.  W. 

AM'MON,  AMTtfONITES,  CHIL- 
DREN OF   AMMON  •   ft^V  (only  twice), 

fuu/Trcuy  LXX.  in  Pent.;  elsewhere  'A/um^k,  vlo\ 
^AfAfi^y^  Joseph.  *AfjLfMviTat'  Ammon  [Ammon- 
tto],  Vulg.),  a  peoi^e  descended  from  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xiz. 
38;  comp.  Pfe.  hxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the 
dder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  indi- 
cated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued  through- 
out  their  existence:  from  their  eaxliest  mention 
(L)eut.  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  fttnn  the  biblical 
history  (Jud.  v.  2),  the  brother-tribes  are  named 
together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xx.  1;  Zq>h. 
ii.  8,  &a,).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their  union,  and 
so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would  i^pear  to  be 
occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  "  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  "  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  the  ^  children  of  Lot,"  »'.  e. 
to  both  Ammon  and  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  10).  They 
are  both  said  to  have  hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4),  whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of 
that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Ammon  the  allusions  are  continually  to 
Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 18,  25),  while  Chemoeh,  the 
peculiar  deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called 
^* thy  god"  (24).  The  kind  from  Anion  to  Jab- 
bok,  which  the  king  of  Ammon  calls  '*  my  land  '* 
(13),  is  elsewhere  distinctly  stated  to  have  once  be- 
longed to  a  "  king  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  tJie  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  pbce, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  ^  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut 
iil.  16,  ii.  37).  "  Land  "  or  "country  "  is,  how- 
e\'er,  but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civ- 
ilization—the " plentiful  fields,"  the  "hay,"  the 
" smnmer-ftTiits,"  the  "vineyards,"  the  "presses," 
and  the  "  songs  of  the  grape-treaderB  "  —  which  so 
constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xn.;  Jcr.  xlviii.);  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  nuuiiuders 
in  their  incursions  —  thrusting  out  the  right  eyes 
of  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the 
women  with  child  (Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a 
very  high  degree  of  cnfty  cruelty  ( Jer.  xli.  6,  7 ; 


a  The  ezprenlaa  most  commonly  employed  Ibr  this 
ndon  Is  '*  Bene-Ammon  " ;  next  in  freqaen<qr  comai 
"  Ammoni "  or  "  Ammonlm  " ;  and  Isast  often  ^  Am- 
mon." The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
Qsoat,  nogU«ted  these  minute  difEerences,  and  have 
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Jud.  vii.  11, 12)  to  their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  nit- 
picious  discourtesy  to  their  allies,  which  on  one 
occasion  (2  Sam.  x.  1-5)  brought  all  but  extenui- 
nation  on  the  tribe  (xii.  31).  Nor  is  the  oontnst 
less  observable  between  the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the 
fortified  hoM  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1;  £z.  xxv.  5; 
Am.  L  13),  and  the  "  streeU,"  the  "  house-tops," 
and  the  "  high-places,"  of  the  numerous  and  bus}- 
towns  of  the  rich  pkdns  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is 
XV.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was 
the  settled  and  dviUzed  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot 
the  Bene- Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin 
section.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion occurs  in  the  fisct  that  the  special  deity  of  the 
tribe  was  worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high 
place,  but  in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very 
word  which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites 
the  contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life 
(Am.  V.  26 ;  Acts  vii.  43)  [Succoth].  (See  Stan- 
ley, App.  §  89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over;  once  with 
Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho,  the  "city  of 
palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to 
fight  against  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  house 
of  Ephnum;"  but  they  quickly  returned  to  the 
f^r  pastures  of  Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of 
their  presence  in  the  name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammo- 
nai,  "  The  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  "  (Josh,  xviii. 
24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Beigamin  somewhere 
at  the  head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up  frt>m  the 
Jordan-valley,  and  form  the  natural  access  to  the 
table-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held 
by  Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  thdr  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  partly  lh>m  their  opposition,  or,  rather, 
their  want  of  assistance  (Deut  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  thdr  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evi- 
dently sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  aflhir 
of  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Moabitcs 

distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 

meddle  with  them  "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp 
37);  and  it  is  only  fivm  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fitct  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  knd  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  teom  the  congr^tlon  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Anmion  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  from  its  bdng 
the  same  pronounced  on  "  bastards  "  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those  pro- 
nounced in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome  physi- 
cal deformities,  and  also  fkom  the  emphatic  recapit- 
ulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  or 
their  prosperity  all  thy  days  forever." 

But  whate^-er  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the  an- 
imosity continued  in  force  to  the  btest  date.  Sub- 
dued by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33)  and  scattered 
with  great  daughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11)  — 
and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "I'exed"  them 


employed  the  three  tenns,  Children  of  Ammon,  Am« 
monitee,  Ammon,  IndiacrlmlDately. 

'>  Jo8ephuK  sayM  in  t-.7o  pUren  (AfU.  \.  11,  f  5,  and 
zl.  6,  $  8),  that  Moab  and  Anuuon  were  in  Ooele-Syria. 
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' whithenoew  he  turned"  (ziy.  47)  — they  en- 
joyed under  his  Boeoenor  a  thort  respite,  probably 
±e  result  of  the  oonnection  of  Moab  wiUi  David 
(1  Sam.  xziL  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  — 
where  the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still 
ftesh.  But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  sulyected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1;  1 
Chr.  six.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their  city 
and  infficted  on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam. 
ziL;  1  Cfhr.  zx.).     [Kabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jdioshaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sioa  into  Judah  with  the  Hoabites  and  the  Maon- 
ites,^  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed 
that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
bodies  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead 
(Am.  i.  13);  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  ex- 
acted from  Uiem  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver  (comp. 
Mjewds,**  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley  '*  (2 
C3ir.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we  find 
them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  (iad  from  which 
the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tlglath-Pileser  (Jer. 
xlix.'l-6);  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  al- 
luded to  (Zeph.  il.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity many  Jews  took  refpge  among  the  Ammon- 
ites from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but  no  better 
feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanbal- 
bt  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were 
foremost  among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah*s 
restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon*B  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1 
K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Clir.  xxiv.  26;  Neh.  xiii.  23;  Esr. 
ix.  1;  see  Gelger,  (/nchn/l,  dkc.,  pp.  47,  49,  299). 

The  Isst  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.,  vi., 
rii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (I  Msec  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics  —  dote  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred 
of  Israel  and  cunning  cruelty  —  are  maintained  to 
the  end.  By  Justin  Martyr  {DiaL  c.  Tr^.)  they 
are  spoken  of  as  still  numerous  (vvy  iro\h  wKif- 
9os)\  but,  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  i^ipear 
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or— — - 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
Ac;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14)  and 

by  *< princes,"  ^^j^  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix.  8). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  X.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  kmg,  as 
Pharsoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarehs;  but  this 
is  without  any  dear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
eom  —  *■  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
nion;** and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 
than  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  **  their 
kmg  **  in  the  A.  V.,  an  allusion  is  hxtended  to  this 

idol.      [MOLBCH.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacnd 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  vdiether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  theur  original  form 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 

o  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Anunon- 
itas "  in  2  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  road, 
vitb  the  LXX.,  "  UaonltoB  "  or  '« Hehunim."  The 
I  for  thk  win  be  given  under  UxBinaM. 


they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  Ue> 
brew  records. 

Achior,  •Ax«<tfp,  quMi  "^^^  T^»  *»"0<*«'  <lf 
Uffht,  Jud.  V.  6,  ^ 

Uanun,  l^DH,  pkiabU,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  Ae. 
Molech,  '^T  Y^,  kmg, 

Ksamah,  TVf^h  pUasani,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  Ae. 
Nachash,  trnS,  »erj>erU,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  Ac. 

Shobi,  "^ab*,  rehtm,  2  Sam.  xvil.  27. 
Timotheus,  Tt/ASOws,  1  Msec  ▼.  6,  As. 
Tobgah,  Hjn'^tD,  ^ood;  Neh.  U.  10,  Ac. 

Zdek,  P^.*;,  Bcar,i>  2  Sam.  xxiu.  37. 

Tlie  name  Zamzummim,  affiled  by  the  Ammui- 
ites  to  the  Rephaun  whom  they  dispossessed,  shouU 
not  be  omitted.  G. 

AM'MONITESS  (n'':!S?n:  ^»A/4/i«wTis 
in  1  K.,  j^  AfifuufTrtSf  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  6  A/ifuu^ 
(jT|j,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Alex.  A^wtij  in  IK.; 
[Vat.  n  AfifAoyuTiSi  o  A/ifuufftn^r:]  AmnuaUtit), 
A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Su(^  were  Naamah, 
the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solomon*s  fordgn 
wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shi- 
meatb,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Josachar  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  king  Joash  (2  C!!hr.  xxiv.  26). 
For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi. 
1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  has 
always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore  in  all 
cases  should  be  rendered  ^  the  AmmoniteM.'* 

W.  AW. 

AMTTON  (raCK,  once  ]'^3'»?S;  [faitkfiJ}: 
*A^<6y,  [Alex,  sonoietimes  Afifuuf:]  Amnon).  L 
Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the  Jesreelitess, 
bom  in  Hebron  while  his  fiither*s  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judsh.  He  dishonored  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29).  [Ab8au>m.] 
[See  also  2  Sam.  ill.  2,  xiii.  32,  33,  39;  .1  Chr.  iiL 

1] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  G.  E.  L.  C 

A^OK  {Ty^y^V  [deq>  or  incon^rrehengibU]: 
*AWk;  [Vat  om.;  Comp.  'AftadKi]  Atnoc).  A 
pnest,  whose  fomlly  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
were  represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xn.  7,  20).  W.  A  W. 

•AMOMUM  (AftMftay:  amomum).  In  the 
description  of  the  merchandise  of  Babyfon  (Rome) 
m  Rev.  xviiL  13,  the  best  critical  editions  read 
KimfdfjMfioy  Kal  &fio»/Aoy,  "cinnamon  and 
amomumf*^  for  the  KivdfM/ioy  of  the  received  text 
Under  the  name  Aftrnfioy  or  amomum  Dioacorides 
and  Pliny  describe  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in 
India,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Pontus,  whkh  modem 
botanists  have  found  it  difficult  to  identify  with  any 
known  species.  (See  Diosoor.  1.  14;  Plin.  ff.  N. 
xii.  13,  xiii.  1,  2,  xvi.  32;  Theophr.  ffisL  Plant 
ix.  7;  />.  iv.  32.)  F^  (Flore  de  VirgiU,  pp.  16, 
17)  supposes  it  to  be  the  Amomum  racemonan, 
I.Am.,  Am.  eardctmomwn,  Lin.;  KUerbeck  (Flora 
Classica,  p.  2)  makes  it  the  Amomwn  grana  Par- 
adisi;  Sprengel  (Hial.  Rei  Herb.  i.  140  ff.,  247 
f.),  Fraas,  and  others  identify  it  with  the  Cisniu 


b  Compare  the  sobriquet  of  <«Le  Balafr^.^' 
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vUigmea  of  Limueus.  See  also  Salmasiiii,  Homon. 
Hf^  latr.  c.  91;  PUn,  Exerc.  i.  284  ff.  From 
the  fruit  of  the  amtnwum  a  predoiu  oil  or  bakam 
WM  obtaiuedf  which  wu  used  in  Amend  rites  (Pers. 
iii.  104;  Ovid.  PonL  L  9,  51;  see  also  TriaL  iii. 
3,  69,  where  we  have  amomi  pukis)^  acd  especially 
M  a  perftmie  for  the  hair  (Ovid.  Her.  zxi.  166; 
LQcan,  X.  164  ff.;  Mart  r.  64,  3,  viii.  77,  3;  Sil. 
Ital.  xi.  403).  See  Wetstein's  note  on  Rev.  xviii. 
13.  A. 

A'MON  O'ICS :  'A^y;  [Sin.i  in  Nah., 
ApfjMy]h  "^  An  F^^tian  divinity,  whose  name 
oecurs  in  that  of  I'lC  J^  tfa  (Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes, 

alao  called  ^3  [No].  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  zlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  Y. 
is  most  probably  correct  in  rendering  K3Tp  l^^J* 
^  the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in  the  panllel  passage, 

Ex.  XXX.  16,  where  the  equivalent  V^^r?  '^  ^^ 
ployed.  Comp.  alao  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for  the  use  of 
the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt.  These 
cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  therefore  to 
be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7,  Ixv. 
11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  thU  divinity  "Afifiaty, 
whence  the  Latin  Ammon  and  Hamroon ;  but  their 
writera  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  as  *Ap 
fiovy  (Herod,  ii.  42),  *Afiovy  (Plut  de  ItieL  et  Onr. 
9),  or  'Aft&y  (Iambi,  de  ifyrt.  viii.  8).  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
"  the  hidden,*'  from  the  verb  amm^  »'  to  enwrap, 
oonceal "  (ChampoUion,  IHctUmnaire  ^gypUen^  p. 

197),  Copt  ^llOJll.  This  interpretoUon 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (Mayc0^i  ia\v  6 
itfityyirns  rh  KtKpvfAfUyoy  otercu  koX  r^y  KftC^iy 
bvh  TotJnjf  9ri\owrBai  riis  f^tyrjSt  ^  ^'^  ^ 
Odr.  L  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of 
the  first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes. 
He  was  worshipped  at  that  dty  as  Amen-Ra,  or 
*t  Ameo  the  sun,"  represented  as  a  man  wearing 


The  god  Amon.    (Wilkinson.) 

cap  wi  Ji  two  high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-ef, 
*^  Amen-Ra,  who  is  both  male  and  female,"  repre- 
sented as  tiie  generative  principle.  In  the  bitter 
form  he  is  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  trees  or 
•ther  vegetable  products,  like  the  "  groves  "  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  [Egypt],  and  is  thus  connected 


AMOBITE 

with  BaaL  In  the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  &mous  ons 
named  after  him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of 
the  ram-headed  god  Num,  and  called  either  Amen, 
Amen-Ra,  or  Amen-Num,  and  thus  the  Greeks 
came  to  suppose  him  to  be  always  ram-headed, 
whereas  this  was  the  proper  characteristic  of  Num 
(Wilkinson,  Modem  £gypt  and  Thebts,  voL  iL 
pp.  367,  375).  The  worship  of  Amen  spiead  frtmi 
the  Oases  ak>ng  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even 
penetrated  into  Greece.  The  Greeks  identified 
Amen  with  Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zens 
Ammon  and  Jupiter  Ammon.  R.  S.  P. 

A'MON  d'^^t^     [mukiiMde,    or    archUed]  : 

^Aft/At,  Kings  [Jer.,  and  so  I^achm.,  Tisch.,  Treg., 
in  Matt.] ;  *A/u6»',  Chr.,  [Zeph.,  where  Sin.  rea^ 
Afifuoy]  Vat.i  in  1  Chr.  Auvwi/,  Vat  m  2  Chr. 
AfUtfsi  Alex.  Aftf/my  in  1  K.,  elsewhere  Aums:] 
Joseph. ''A/tM<rof:  Amon),  1.  Ring  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Manasseh.     The  name  may  mean 

ikilifid  in  hit  ar(,  or  ckUd  (verbal  from  7pS,  to 
mirse).  Yet  it  sounds  i^^Uan,  as  if  connected 
with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may  have^  been 
given  by  llanasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous  spirit 
Following  his  fiither's  example,  Amon  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  service  ot  fiJse  gods,  but  was  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  Prob- 
ably by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated  his 
own  servants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostility,  for 
the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  conspir- 
ators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his  son 
Josiah.  To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible 
picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem:  idolatry 
supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the 
poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and  shameless  in- 
difference to  evil  (iii.  11).  According  to  Clinton 
{F,  H.  i.  328),  the  date  of  his  aooession  is  d.  c. 
642;  of  his  death,  b.  c.  640  (2  K.  xzi.  19;  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20).  [Occurs  2  K.  xxi.  18-25;  1  Chr.  ill 
14;  2  Chr.  xxxiu.  20-25;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3;  Zeph. 
i.  1;  Matt  i.  10.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  atS,  r^H^^x    2ffi^p,  'EmV?   Alex.   A^- 

/ufy,  3c/ifti)p;  [Aid.  'A/ifu^y,  ^E/ift^p;  Oxnp. 
'A/Miy,  ^AJiAfuiv:]  Anum).  Prmoe  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26 ;  9 
Chr.  xviii.  25).  What  was  the  precise  nature  of 
his  office  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Mi- 
oaiah  was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  captain  of  the 
citadel.  The  Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  r^ 
fituriK4a  rris  'w6\tws  in  1  K.,  but  ^pxayra  in  2 
Chr.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §  4)  calls  him  'Ay- 
dfMy.  W.  A.  W. 

3.  See  Ami. 

AM'OBITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  (^"}fc.S\ 
^"7^ Wn  (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  "  the 

Emorite  '*  —  the  dwellers  on  the  summits  —  moun- 
taineers: 'A/Ao^^oToi:  Amorrh<Bi)j  one  of  the  chief 
natfons  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  (3en.  x.  **  the  Amo 
rite "  is  gi\'en  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"  Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the  Jebusite,"  Ac  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "  mountaineers  "  or 
*'  highlanders  "  —  due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onomm- 
ticon\  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Am- 
orites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
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loimtxy.  In  this  rapect  they  ire  ooDtnstod  with 
Uie  Cuuuuiites,  who  wen  the  dweUen  in  the  low- 
bndi;  uid  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad 
divisioas  of  the  Holy  Land.  "The  Hlttite,  and 
the  Jebmitef  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
biin  [of  Judah  and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaanite 
dweDs  by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and 
Sharon]  and  by  the  'ride*  of  Jordan"  [in  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah],  —  was  the  report  of  the 
fint  Israelites  who  entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii. 
2J;  and  see  Josh.  t.  1,  x.  6,  zi.  3;  Deut  i.  7,  20; 
'*  Mountain  of  the  A./'  ver.  44).  This  we  shall  find 
borne  ont  by  other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest 
times  (Gen.  ziv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren 
heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En-gedi;  hills  in  whose 
bstneaaes,  the  » rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David 
afterwards  took  reftige  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xadii.  29;  xxiv.  2).  [Hazezon-Tamar]. 
From  this  paint  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron, 
where  Abram  was  then  dwelling  under  the  '*  oak- 
grove"  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and 
Mamre  (Gen.  ziv.  13;  comp.  xiii.  18).  From  this, 
their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on 
the  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  country.  Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pastur&4and  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon 
(Num.  zxi.  28;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xzi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  ^oa  the 
other  ride  "  (that  is,  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
zxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26);  he  "went  out"  against 
them  (xxi.  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and 
his  people  (iL  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities 
taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25,  31,  ii. 
34-6).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on 
the  north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  and  "  the  wildeniess  "  on  the  east  (Judg.  xi. 
U,  22)  —  in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a  land  lying 
etween  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  island  " 
(Ant,  It.  5,  §  2)  ^  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi.  31 ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22);  but  their 
possesrioiis  are  distmctly  stated  to  have  extended 
to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut  ill.  8,  iv.  48), 
smbracing  "all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan"  Qu.  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv. 
49),  and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  *'  two 
kuigs  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi. 
4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  d««iotes  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictiy  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  exterminate  —  with  whom  they 
were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse — and,  more- 
aver,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  we 
hav^  convincing  proof  in  the  coniurion  in  question. 
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Some  of  these  diiftrences  are  as  follows:  ->  He- 
bron is  "Amorite"  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiiL  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  L  10.  The  "  Hivites  "  of  Gien.  xxxiv.  2,  an 
"  Amorites  "  in  xlviii.  22;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  iz. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Amorite  "  in  Josh.  x.  5,  Q/*  but  in  xr. 
63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 
<&c.,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  Canaanites  "  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "Amorites"  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Laehish,  and  Eglon,  were 
in  the  low  country  of  the  Shefehh  (Josh.  xv.  35, 
39),  but  m  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains; "  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselvea 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  dilierenoes,  however, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously  quoted 
it  appears  plain  that  "  Amorite  "  was  a  load  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  is  coa- 
firmed  by  the  foUowing  facts.  (L)  The  wide  area 
over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2.)  The  want 
of  connection  between  those  on  the  east  and  those 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  —  which  is  only  once  hinted 
at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (8.)  The  existence  of  kings  like 
Sihon  and  Og,  whose  territories  were  separate  and 
independent,  but  who  are  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  Uungs  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habiU  of  Semitic  tribes.  (4.)  Be- 
yond the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and  these 
two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in  the 
history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jeburite  be 
one).  (5.)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, worship,  or  customs,  different  from  those 
of  the  otlier  "  nations  of  Caiuun." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite  "  language  has  sur> 
vived  —  the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir  ")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9);  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenidaa 
(Sirion)  on  the  one  ride  and  the  Hebrew  on  the 
oUier? 

All  mountaineen  are  warlike;  and,  fh>m  the 
three  confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice accompanied  "Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not 
depressed  by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driv^ 
ing  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the 
Amorites  fUlly  maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occarional 
mention  of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for 
dwiignating  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  the  country 

G. 

A^OS  (0*1^7»  »  ^wrden:  ^AfjuAs-  Afnoit)^ 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycamore-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular 
prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry,  appar^ 
entiy  not  for  any  bng  time.  His  date  cannot  be 
later  than  the  15th  year  of  Uzziah's  reign  (b.  c. 
808,  according  to  Clinton,  F.  77.  i.  325);  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joaah 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 


^  The  LXX.  has  Yun  -mr  Itfiovauimv 
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Tliig  earthquake  (aleo  mentioned  Zeefa.  zIt.  5)  can- 
not have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzziahf 
nnoe  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of  that  king's 
reign,  which  therefore  ia  the  latest  year  fulfilling 
the  three  chronological  indications  flmiished  by 
the  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middb  of  it;  for  on  the  one  huid 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  ziv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  were  approaching  l^estine  (Hos.  x.  6,  zi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  ahinn  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  ndghboring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  tlie  North  (i.  5,  y.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  hdght  of  ])0wer,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable,  llie  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome 
(viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
were  general  (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils 
was  idolatry,  of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves, 
not  of  Baal,  since  Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the 
throne,  though  it  seems  probaMe  from  2  K.  xiii.  6, 
which  passage  must  refer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 
[Be2(hadai>  III.],  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte 
were  tolerated  in  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
Colf-woTship  was  s|jecially  practiced  at  Bethel,  where 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  for  the 
king  (vii.  13;  cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
Bewsheba  in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was 
ofiensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to 
rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who 
procured  from  Jeroboam  an  onier  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  northern  kingdom.^* 

Tlie  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  di- 
vided into  four  principal  portions  closely  comiected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  8  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi. 
14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms, 
especially  the  former,  lliis  is  followed  by  (3),  vii. 
I'ix.  10,  in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches 
the  impending  punishment  of  Israel  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Amaziah.  After  this,  in  (4),  he  rises  to 
a  loltier  and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah^s 
kingdom  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven 
and  established  in  the  ei^joyment  of  God's  blessings 
to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style 
consists  in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  ob- 
jects and  agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be 
expected  fix)m  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i. 
3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8, 19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix, 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  Uie  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenbeig, 
Beitrdffe  zur  Kinleitung  ins  AUe  Testament^  i. 
83-125),  and  implies  Uiat  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  m  the  New  Testoment  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27 
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is  quoted  by  St.  Stq)hen  in  Ada  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  k)g- 
ically  and  artistically  connected  in  its  sevoal  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Prcpheten  des  Allen  Bimde*, 
i.  84  ff.)  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Among  the  later  commentators  on  Amos  may 
be  mentioned  J.  A.  Theiner,  Klein.  Prcpketen, 
1828;  Hitrig,  Klein.  Pi-oph.  erldart,  1838,  3e  Aufl. 
1863;  Maurer,  dm.  Gram.  HitL  Crii.  in  Ptvph. 
Minaret,  1840;  Ewald,  Pivpk.  d.  Alien  Bunde*^ 
1840;  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Cam.  uber  die  Propk.  TV. 
i.,  1844 ;  Henderson,  Minor  Prqpheit,  Lond.  1846, 
Amer.  ed.  1860;  Baur,  Der  Propk.  Amos  erklart, 
1847;  and  Pusey,  Minor  Pi-ophtU,  1861.  There 
is  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  of  the  career  of  the  prophet, 
by  Stanley  (Jetcish  Chwch,  ii.  396"  ff.  Amer.  ed.). 
For  a  list  of  the  older  writers  and  their  character- 
istics, the  reader  is  referred  to  Baur's  EndtiUxng 
to  his  commentary  named  above  (pp.  149-162). 

H. 
2.  CA/m&s:  Amos.)     Son  of  Naum,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iu.  25).    W.  A.W. 

AltfOZ  {^^C)}'.  *A/u&si  i4mos),fiitheroftlie 
prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1;  9  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxu.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2 
[xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS  {'AfuplwoKis:  Amph^toUi),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  whidi  Paul  and  SiJaa 
passed  in  thdr  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessak>nica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  iroia 
Philippi  (/ftn.  Anion,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Am- 
phipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an 
eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river, 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake.  Cereinitis,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memor- 
able in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  Uie  battle  fought 
under  its  vralls,  m  which  both  Brasidas  and  Geon 
were  killed  (Thuc.  v.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  village  called  Neokhdrio^  in  Turkish  Jeni- 
Keui,  or  "  New-Town." 

*  The  reader  will  notice  from  the  wood-cut  (taken 
from  Cousint'ry)  the  singular  position  of  this  apos- 
tolic place.  Neohhdrio  is  the  modem  Greek  Nco- 
Xd^piov'  Though  the  name  is  changed,  the  identi- 
fication is  undoubted,  since  the  position  answers  so 
perfectly  to  the  ancient  name  and  to  the  notices 
of  ancient  writers  (^ir*  itfi^Sripa  wtpipUotn-os  rod 
"irpvpAvoij  Thuc.  iv.  102).  Cousm^fy  inserts  a 
plan  of  the  ruins  still  found  on  the  spot  in  his 

Vuyaye  dam  Macedoine  (i.  134),  among  which  are 
parts  of  the  city  wall,  symbolic  figures,  inscriptions, 
tumuUj  Ae.  See  also  T^eake's  Nmikem  Greece,  iiL 
181  ff.  At  the  pomt  here  where  Paul  crossed  the 
Strymon  on  his  mission  of  philanthropy  (^  ^(Xor- 
Opwirla  rod  ffttrripos  f)ficiv  Bfov,  Tit.  iiL  4),  Xerxes, 
on  his  invasion  of  Greece,  "  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
white  horses  to  the  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens."  See  Herod,  vii.  113,  114 
and  Rawlinson's  note  there.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  great  sacrifice  on  Golgotha  that  human  sacri- 


1  *  There  was  a  later  Jewish  tradition,  says  Stanley, 
"  that  he  was  beaten  and  wounded  by  the  indignant 

hierarchy  of  Bethel  and  carried  back  half  dead  to  his  I  one  place  in  the  N.  T."  (comp.  Ueb.  x<  85 
tattve  place— the  fiite  which  such  a  rough,  plain-spoken  |  85).    See  Jewish  Chwthy  U.  400,  Amei  'ad. 


preacher  would  naturally  invite ;  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  fldnt  allusions  to  it  tran>plre  in  more  than 

Mat*   xxL 
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Icei  ceased  gjenenHj^  efen  among  the  Greeke  and 
KonuiM.  See  Tawmhr'g  intereeting  monograph  en- 
titled Suhtyopfer  der  Griechen  u.  Rimer  u.  ikr 
Vcrhaltnm  zu  dem  Einem  auf  Golffotha  (tr.  in  the 
BiU.Sicra,\.36»-40S).  For  the  ckasical  interest 
of  Amphipolis,  the  reader  ig  referred  to  Grote's 
H'utonf  of  Greece,  vi.  625  ff.,  and  Amold^s  Thu^ 
tfEdu,  ii.  (at  the  end).     [Apollonia.]        H. 

AMTLIAS  CA/AirA(af,  [Lachm.  marg.  Sin. 
AFG,  *AjiiTXiarof:  AmpUiumW  a  Christian  at 
Bome  [whom  Paul  salutes  and  terms  his  "  bebved 
in  the  Lord  *']  (Rom.  zri.  8). 

AM-RAM  (Z-;*:^  [ptopU  of  the  exaUed,  I. 
e.  Giid\\  'AfjiBp^  lA/jLpd/i;  Vat.  in  Ex.  Ti.  20, 
Afi$pw:]  Amram).  1.  A  Levite,  fiither  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex.  vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19. 
[xxTi.  58,  59;  1  Oir.  tL  2,  3,  18,  xxiii  12,  13, 
criT.  20]).  R.W.  B. 

2.  (TJ^p^:  •Em*p«6»'?  Alex.  A/ia5a;  [AW. 
'KfuAdfi;  Comp.  'A/«a8«(v0  Hamram.)  Properly 
Ilamran  or  Chaauran ;  son  of  Dishon  and  descend- 
ant  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  i.  41).  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  26  he 
it  called  Hkmdan,  and  this  is  the  reading  in  1 
Chr.  in  many  of  Kennioott's  MSS. 

3.  C^-]::^:  'AfiLpd/i;  [Vat.  A/iopci;]  Alex. 
kfifipafi'  Amram.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Boni,  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  34).     Called  Omabrus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

AMUAMITES,  THE  {'''2^'^V :  S  'A/*- 
odfiy  6  ^Ati0pd/JL'%  Alex,  o  A/ififKU^j  o  Afjipeifu'' 
AinrnnitoB).  A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite 
fiunily  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iil  27;  1  Chr. 
ix>-L  23);  descended  finom  Amram,  the  ikther  of 
Moses.  W.  A.  W. 

AMTIAPHEL  (^::7W:  'A/iop^Kix:  Am- 
^rapktt),  perhaps  a  Hamite  khig  of  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lonia, who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the 
Flamite  Chedorkomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom 
»nd  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
UT.  1, 9).    The  mMnmg  of  th«  name  is  uncertain ; 


some  have  connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amarft' 
pain,  "the  guardian  of  the  immortals.'*  (Comp. 
RawIinson*8  HerodotiUy  \.  446.)  S.  L. 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
Ac.,  worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  en- 
chantments, and  generslly  inscribed  with  mystic 
forms  or  characters.      The  "ear-rings"  in  Gen. 

XXXV.  4  (2^ ^^3 :  iy^ia''  inaures)  were  obvi- 
ously connected  with  idola^ous  worship,  and  were 
probably  amulets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  shun 
Shechemites.  They  are  subsequently  mentioned 
among  the  spoils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24),  and 
perhaps  their  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  Again,  in  Hos.  ii. 
13,  "  decking  herself  with  ear-rings  "  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "  days  of  Baalim." 

Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called  K^^'TT. 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  tha 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  pectdiar  virtues.  In 
the  "  Mirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Rinocetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium,  Ac. ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  suocina,  says 
"  Infimtibus  alligari  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xzxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egytians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of  sap- 
phires, was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt  (Diod. 
i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  represented  as  worn 
by  the  youthfUl  deity  Harpocrates  (Wilkinson,  An. 
KgypL  iii.  364).  The  Arabs  hang  round  their 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand ;  a  cus- 
tom which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from  the  tm> 
luddnesB  of  the  number  5.  This  principle  is  often 
found  in  the  use  of  amulets.  Thus  the  basilisk  is 
constantly  engraved  on  the  talismanio  scarabaei  of 
r^gypt,  and  according  to  Jahn  {Arch.  Bibl.  §  131, 

Engl,  tr.),  the  -^T^^  of  Is.  Ui.  21,  were  "fig. 
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tires  of  terpenta  carried  in  the  liARd  "  (mon  prob- 
ably worn  in  the  ears)  "  by  Hebrew  women."   The 

word  is  derived  from  tTHb,  nbUavUj  uid  means 
both  "  enchantments  '*  (cf.  Is.  iiL  3),  and  the  mag- 
ical gems  and  formularies  used  to  avert  them  (Gesen. 
t.  r.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  LXX.  intends 
wtpiHt^ia  as  a  translation  of  this  word;  " pro  voce 
irc0i9.  nihil  est  in  textu  llebraico"  (Schleusner*s 
Themuitu).  For  a  like  reason  the  phallus  was 
anioug  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Vestals  (i>sct  of 
Auf,^  art  "Fascinum"). 

'Flic  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetraiprainniAton,  Ac)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabalistic  figure 
like  the  sliield  of  Da\id,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or 
penlacle,  r.  Soott*s  Antiquary\  which  "  consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  Imes, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Savk>ur 
was  woiuided  "  (Sir  Thoe.  Bpown*s  Vulg.  Erron, 
i.  10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  *E^/(ria  ypdfifutra 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  Utter  times  the  Abrazic  gems 
of  the  Iksilidians;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Ab- 
racadAbra,"  recommended  by  the  ph}-sician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritsus.  The  same 
ph}'8ician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

^'  Mseonltt  Iliadoa  quartom  suppone  timenti." 

Charms  *^  consisting  of  words  written  on  folds 
of  pap}Tus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen/* 
have  been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  L  c),  and 
our  F^iglish  transktors  possibly  intended  something 
of  the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 

Cm  Is.  iii.)  tfSpn  ^ri2  by  "tablets."  It  was 
the  danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arisbig  from  a 


Q: 

Amulet     Modam  flgyptSaa.     (From  Laoe^s  Modem 
Bgyptians.) 

knowledge  of  this  custom  that  probably  induced 
the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phybcteries  (Deut  vi. 
8;  xi.  18,  r.'lT^'V  ).  The  modem  Arabs  use 
■craps  of  the  Koran  (which  they  caU  "  telesmes  " 
or  "alakakirs  ")  in  the  same  way. 

A  very  lai^  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain  as- 
tronomical conditions.  Their  most  general  use  was 
to  avert  ill-luck,  ^.,  especially  to  nullify  the  efiect 
of  the  6^$aX4ihs  $daKwos^  a  belief  in  which  is 
found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  partlc- 
ulariy  addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  thdr  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (t.  e.  such  as  were  known  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabltftth  (lightfoot's  Hor,  Hebr.  m  Matt  zxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  oflT  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
considered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox*s  tongue 
irom  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 


AN  AH 

and  says  (xzx.  15)  "  ScarabsMMimi  comua  aOigala 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent; "  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors wore  a  sea]>skin  as  a  charm  against  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  llyperioon, 
or  Fuga  Demonum,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vulg.  Krron^  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hmt  that  they  ma>  work  by  "im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions  "). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "  HegAb  "  see  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt^  c  11,  and 
on  the  African  "  pieces  of  medicine,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Traveltj  p.  285,  et  pattim, 
[Terafhiu;  Tausmam.]  F.  W.  F. 

AM'ZI  OVty  [ttrong]:  'A^tatria;  [Vat 
-o-ci-]  Alex.  Mataata-  Amatal),  1.  A  Levite  of 
the  fimdly  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
nUnstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  (*Afio<r(  [Vat  -<r«J :  Anrn.)  A  priest,  whose 
descendant  Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  ser- 
vice for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

A'NAB  {2^y  [^rape-toiwi,  Gesen.]:  'AyafiM, 
'Ar^y;  Alex.  Atwfi:  [Anab]),  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50),  named,  with 
Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
kim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retain^  its  ancient 
name  [Mnd6],  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  dose  to  Shoco  and 
Eshtemoa  (Rob.  1.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Eus. 
and  Jerome  {Onom,  Anob^  Anab)  is  eridently  Inad- 
missible. G. 

AN'AEL  CAra^A).  The  brother  of  Tobtt 
(Tob.  i.  21). 

A'NAH  (njy  [perh.  ansu^ering,  i.  e.  a  re- 
qutttt] ;  ^Avd;  [Geii.  xxxvi.  24,  Alex,  nras;  1  Chr.  L 
40,  41,  Rom.  2»yJiy,  Alex.  Civofi,  Ava:]  Ana\  the 
son  of  Zibcon,  the  son  of  Sdr,  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20. 24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 14).  We  are  no  doubt 
thus  to  understand  the  text  with  Winer,  Ileng- 
stenbeiig,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others,  thou^ 
the  Hebrew  reads  ^  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah, 

daughter  of  Zibeon  (1*1275^^131  TOJ^T^^);" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  iriiich  has  *|2  instead 
of  the  second  HSl;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second 

nS  to  Aholibamah  Instead  of  to  its  immediate 
antecedent  Anah.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as 
it  is  apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  39.  We 
may  further  conclude  with  Hengstenbeig  (PenL  ii. 
280;  Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentkmed 
amongst  the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connectk>n 
with  Zibeon,  is  the  same  person  as  is  here  referred 
to,  and  is  therefore  the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  in- 
tention of  the  genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to 
give  the  lineal  descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enum- 
erate those  descendants  who,  being  heads  of  tribes, 
came  into  connection  with  the  I^omites.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Anah,  fix>m  whom  Esau's  wife 
sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his 
father,  and  ranking  on  an  equality  with  that  tribe. 
Several  difficulties  occur  in  regard  to  the  race  and 
name  of  Anah.    By  his  descent  from  Seir  be  is  a 
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[riimo  [which  see]  (Gen.  xxxri.  30),  whikt  in  r.  2 
be  is  called  a  Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative 
(Gen.  xxri.  34)  be  is  called  Beeri  the  Hittito. 
Hengstenbeig*s  esplanation  of  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  is  fiir-fetched;  and  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  wotd  HiTite  O-^I^H)  is  a  mistake  of  tran- 

nibm  for  Horite  C^y^^).  With  regard  to  the 
identification  of  Ajiah  the  Horite  with  Beeri  the 
mttite,  see  Buuu.  F.  W.  G. 

•In  Gen.  xxxvi.  34  (A  V.),  we  read:  "ThU 
was  that  Anah  that  foond  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  Jie  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father." 

The  word  C^  r.^  is  here  rendered  mtiZu,  according 
to  the  Jewish  explanation  (Taig.  of  Jonathan,  the 
Tahnud,  Saadias,  Rabbmic  commentators),  followed 
in  Luther's  and  other  modem  versions.    With  this 

nnderii^  of  J'^Q^  the  statement  is  altogether  in- 

ngnificant,  unless  S^^  is  taken  (as  by  the  Tal- 
modist)  in  the  sense  of  tnvenl,  as  in  Luther's  veiv 
noo;  meaning  that  Anah  found  out  the  way  of 
producing  mules,  bj  coupling  animals  of  difi^rent 
■peeies.  But  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word  will  not 
bear.  The  explanation  is  evidently  drawn  ftom  the 
connection  merely,  without  any  support  from  ety- 
mobgy.  Equally  baselesB  is  the  interpretation  in 
the  Targ.  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Samaritan  Codex, 

takbg  S^p.^   in  the  sense  of  giants  (as  if  = 

C'*!:^,  Deut.  H.  11). 

Another  and  probably  older  exegetical  tradition, 
tiansmitted  through  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate,  ren- 

das  2^t![^  by  toarm  qningt  (Vulgate  aqua»  caU- 
ia»y,  This  has  the  support  of  etymology  (Gesenius, 
Tkes.,  UV\  as  wdl  as  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
sod  is  corroborated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
warm  sprinf^  in  the  region  refierred  to,  as  observed 
both  by  ancient  writers  and  by  modem  travellers.^ 

T.  J.  C. 

ANAHA'BATH  ("i:'7j«  [hoOoufwayat 
pan,  Furst]:  'Ayaxto49;  [Alex."  Appayetf:  Ana- 
karaik]),  a  place  within  the  border  of  Issachar, 
named  with  Shichon  and  Rabbith  (Josh.  xix.  19). 
Nothing  is  yet  known  of  it.  G. 

*  Some  think  it  may  be  the  present  ArAneky  near 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  about  3  miles  east  of  JenSn  (En- 
gannim).  See  Zeller's  Bibl.  W&Herb.  p.  60,  3te 
Anfl.  Robinson  mentions  the  place  twice  (ii.  916, 
aid),  but  does  not  suggest  the  identification.    H. 

ANA^AH  [8  syL]  (H^J?  :  'Aiwrof ;  [Vat 
N-  AncFia:]  Am**).  L  Probably  a  priest;  one 
of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  as  he  read 
the  Uw  to  the  people  (Neb.  viii.  4).  He  is  called 
AivAinAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

8.  CAyctfa:  [Vat.  Arai^aZd;  Aid.  'Aravfa:] 
AmOa,)  One  of  the  <*  heads  "  f(  the  people,  who 
ligned  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NAK.     [ANAKm.] 

AN'AKIM  (a^PjV :  "Eiwrf/i,  [Vat.  -icci^, 
ind  so  Alex,  in  Deiii. :]  Enadm)^  a  race  of  giants  (so 
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a  *  It  may  haw  been  from  the  discovery  of  those 
fprlngi,  as  Heogsfeenberg  soggwts,  that  Anah  received 
ttM  other  name  which  he  bore,  namely,  Bkbbi,  "  of 
mils,"  ut.%  man  concerned  with  them.  See  also 
I  (AiKoKnicA,  1.  aOO).  H. 


called  either  frpom  their  stature  {knffioolMs^  Gcsen.), 
or  their  strcogth  (Furst),  (the  root  pJV  being 
klentical  with  our  word  nedb),  descendants  of  Arba 
(Josh.  XV.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwelling  in  the  soathem  part 
of  Canaan,  and  particulariy  at  Hebron,  which  from 

their  progenitor  received  the  nameof  r2l~>H  H^"^!?, 
city  of  Arba.  Beaides  the  general  designation  An- 
akim,  they  are  variously  called  pf .7  ^JSl,  sons  of 
Anak  (Nam.  xiu.  33),  l^ypn  ^l^'V,  deseendanta 

of  Anak  (Num.  nil.  22),  and  C^"?;?.  \35,  sons 
of  Anakim  [LXX.  vloX  ytydantm^]  (t>eut!  i.  28). 
These  designations  serve  to  diow  that  we  roust  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim "  (Joah.  xiv.  15) 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  ikmilies,  bearuig  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  ter- 
ror in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  ix. 
2),  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua, 
and  utteriy  driven  &x)m  the  land,  except  a  small 
remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities, 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is,  the  three 
iamilies  or  tribes  of  the  Analdm  (Joah.  xv.  14; 
Judg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  from 
history.*  F.  W.  G. 

AN'AMIM  (a^'PJ?  :  ^Kt^er^i^;  [Aksx.  in 
(Sen.  Aiyc/ucriet/A,  in  1  Chr.  Avofuei/i;  Comp.  in 
1  Chr.  Atyofiifi;  7  MSS.  *Ayafilfi:]  Anamim)^  a 
Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settlements 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen.  x.  13 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  fit>m  the  position  of  the 
other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  fitr  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, this  one  probably  occupied  some  part  of 
Egypt,  or  of  the  a4}oining  region  of  Africa,  pr  pos- 
sibly of  the  south-west  of  Palestine.  No  name 
bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modem 
geography.  [The  name  may  be  Egyptian  and  refer 
to  the  region  of  the  tribe.  Ges.,  Furst.]  K.  S.  P. 

ANAM'MEIiECH    [Hebrew  Anammelech] 


^?^3S  ■  'AyrifJuX^x'^  [Alex.  AfjtntAtX^x'j  AW. 
*Aytfi§\4x']  Anamelech\  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
diippod  by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvahn  (3  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech, 
cbildren  being  burnt  in  his  honor,  and  is  the  com- 
panion-god to  Adrammelech.  As  Adrammelech 
is  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is 
the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson's  Hercdo- 
ttttf  i.  611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. RawBnson  coimects  it  with  the  name 
Anunit.  Gesenius  derives  the  name  frtnn  words 
meaning  idol  and  king^  but  Reland  (dSs  vet.  Ung, 
Pen,  ix.)  deduces  the  first  part  of  it  from  the 
Persian  word  for  grief.  Winer  advocates  a  deriva- 
tion connecting  the  idol  with  the  constellation  Ce- 


b  *The  A.  y.  adds  s  to  this  nami,  and  tlius  make* 
It  (Anaklma)  doubly  plural,  as  In  the  ease  of  Koiun, 
Cherubim,  and  similar  terms.  il. 
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\AwM,  some  of  the  lUn  in  which  mro  caUed  by  the 
Arabe  "  the  shepherd  and  the  iheep." 

G.  E.L.a 

A'NAN  03^  [a  dtMd]:  *Hi^>  Alex. 
[Comp.]  'H»«br:  Arum),  1.  One  of  the  "heads" 
•f  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nebe- 
midi  (Neh.  x.  26). 

2.  {*Avdy;  Alex.  Array:  AnanL)  Hanan  4 
(1  Eadr.  v.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  46).     W.  A.  W. 

ANAIJI  033?  [Jehovah  pi-ctecuy.  'Aratr; 
[Vat.  Motm;]  Alex.  ArarC  i4nam).  The  sev. 
enth  son  of  Elioenai,  desccDded  through  Zenib- 
babel  from  the  Une  rojal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iu.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  (H;???  [trAom  Jthooah  pro- 
ttcuy.  'Arark:  Ananias).  Probably  a  priest; 
ancestor  of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neb.  iii. 
23).  W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  ("V^'^?^  [icAuwi  JcAoro/*  pro- 
Uxts]\  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and  Hazor,  in 
which  the  Bei\jamites  lived  after  their  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.] 
omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompanying 
names  [but  Comp.  has  *Arfa,  and  FA.^  Arorta]. 

G. 

ANANFAS  C";???,  or  r{':;:^yn  {Jehovah 
is  ffradoua] :  *Ararfaf ).  1.  A  high-priest  m  Acts 
xxiii.  2  fr.  xxiv.  1,  [before  whom  Paul  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  in  the  Jewish  Council  at  Jerusa- 
leDi,  but  was  silenced  with  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
for  asserting  that  he  had  always  "  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God."  See,  in  regard  to  that 
incident,  Paul].  He  was  the  sou  of  Nebedieus 
(Joe^h.  AnL  xx.  5,  §  2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of 
Gunydus  {AnL  xx.  1,  §  8*  ^  §  2)t  and  preceded 
Ismael  son  of  Phabi  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §§  8, 11).  He 
was  nominated  to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chal- 
cis,  in  A.  D.  48  (Ant.  xx.  5,  §  2);  and  in  a.  d.  52 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  by  the  Samaritans  {Ant.  xx.  6, 
§  2).  He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  lost  his 
office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his  return.  This 
has  been  doubted ;  but  Wieseler  ( ChronoL  d.  Apos- 
toL  ZeitaUerty  p.  76,  note)  has  shown  that  it  was 
so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that  the  procurator  Cu- 
manus,  who  went  to  Rome  with  him  as  bis  adver- 
sary, was  unsuccessful,  and  was  condemned  to  ban- 
ishment. He  was  deposed  from  his  office  shortly 
before  Felix  left  the  province  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8;  but 
still  had  great  power,  which  he  used  violently  and 
lawlessly  {AnL  xx.  9,  §  2).  He  was  at  kst  assas- 
sinated by  the  Sicarii  {B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ust  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphire 
(Acts  v.  1  ff.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the 
price,  bringing  to  the  apostJes  the  remainder,  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the 
scheme.  St.  Peter,  bemg  enabled  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fhuid,  denounced  him 
as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  t.  e.  having  atr 
tempted  to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
,  apostles  sn  act  of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing 
this,  Ananias  Cell  down  and  expired.  That  this 
incident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St. 
Peter's  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German 
writers  have  maintjuned,  distinctly  appears  by  the 
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direct  Kntenoe  of  a  similar  death  prcmooixed  by 
the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphire  a  lew  hours 
after.  [Sapphira.]  It  is  of  course  poesible  that 
Ananias's  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unkx)ked  fbr  by  the  apootJe,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  speech; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.  Niemeyer  ( Charakterisiik  der  Bibti, 
i.  574)  has  wdi  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  blame 
which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  St.  Peter 
in  this  matter,  when  he  says  that  not  man,  but 
God,  is  thus  animadverted  on.  The  apostle  is  but 
the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine  justice, 
which  was  pleased  by  this  act  of  deserved  severity 
to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church,  and 
strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10 
ff.),  of  high  repute,  "a  derout  man  according  to 
\he  htw,  havmg  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there "  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  liOrd  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  d^ection  which  foUowed  his 
coiiveruon,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  (jospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  hia 
hands,  the  restoretkn  of  sight,  and  commanding 
him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tiaditioo 
malus  him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  {^fen- 
olog.  Grcecorum,  I.  79  f.).  .    H.  A. 

ANANI'AS  CAvrls;  [Vat  Arrw ;]  Akx.  Ajt- 
rias;]  Aid.  ^Ayaylas']  Ananias).  1.  The  sons  of 
Ananias  to  the  number  of  101  (Vulg.  190)  enu- 
merated m  1  Esdr.  v.  16  as  having  returned  witli 
Zorobabel.  No  such  name  exists  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

a.  ('Ararfas:  om.  in  Yulg.)  Hanani  8  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

3.  {Antanias.)  Hanaitiah  9  (I  Esdr.  be  29; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  28). 

4.  {Ananias.)  Akaiah  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

5.  ['Arorfoj;  Vat.  Arrioj.]  Haman  5  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  {Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 
The  Cod.  Sin.  [with  Alex.]  gives  Aroriof,  thouj^ 
the  Vat.  MS.  omits  the  name. 

8.  (*Arar/ar:  Ananias.)  Shadrach  (Song  of 
:{  Ch.  66;  1  Maoc.  iL  69).     [Hanantah  7.] 

W.  A.  W. 
ANAN1EL  CArorc^A:  Awmid),  fcnfrfther 
of  Tobbs  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH  (np:]  [antictr,  L  e.  to  prayer]: 
Airtix*  'Ar<(0;  [Vat.  Acirax,  Aro^cr;  Alex.  Arotf, 
Kcrad:]  AnaiJi),  father  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  m.  31, 
V.  6). 

ANATHEMA  (&r(i0c;ia,  in  LXX.,  theequiv 
alent  for  C'^r^,  a  thmg  or  person  devoted:  m  ^. 
T.  generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  irtltfi^/xa  (ararftfif/ii),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offtring  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  6;  2 
Mace.  ix.  16).  The  Alexandrine  writen  preferred 
the  short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred 
words  (e.  ff.  MSeua,  vvvBtfua) ;  but  occasionally 
both  forms  occur  m  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19, 
2  Bfacc.  xiii.  15;  Luke  xxi.  5:  no  diftlnctkni  there- 
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fan  existed  origiiMllj  in  the  meanlngB  «if  Uie  wordi, 
u  hM  been  rappoeed  by  many  early  writers.     The 

Hebrew  •^*7  ^  derived  fimn  a  verb  signifying 
primarily  (o  ah:U  Mpy  and  hence  to  (1)  nmmcraie  or 
(iecoU^  and  (2)  exterminaU.  Any  ol^eet  so  de- 
T<oted  to  the  Lord  was  irAdcemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
ivUi.  14);  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29);  hence  the 
idea  of  exUrminaHon  as  connected  with  devoting. 
(jeneraUy  speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations 
who  were  marked  oat  for  destruction  by  the  special 
decree  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17 ; 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  mode  indefinitdy,  and 
in>t)lred  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daugrhter  (Judg.  xi. 
31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only 
saved  by  the  interjiosition  of  the  people.  The 
bresch  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  viL  25).  In  addition  to  these 
esses  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  QI'^  is  frequently  applied  to  the 

extermination  of  idoUtioua  nations:  in  such  cases 
the  idea  of  a  nn^  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  (^|o^o^pc^, 
LXX):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  stUl  to  be 
retained,  it  may  he  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
xxxiv.  2)  thtUting  i^,  i.  e.  plicing  under  a  ban, 
snd  so  neoeasitating  the  de»trucfUm  of  them,  in 
order  to  pie^-ent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (Ex.  zxii. 
SO),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubt- 
kM  the  instances  aheady  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
Bupendded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  ftuther 
noticed  that  the  dej^ree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
itruction  was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destructkm  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut  xx.  13); 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3) 
nrgim  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3);  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14;  Josh, 
xxii.  8),  instead  of  beuig  given  over  to  the  priest- 
hood, as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  19.)  OccasbnaUy  the  town  itself  was 
otteriy  destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desobte  (Josh, 
ri.  26),  and  the  name  Hormah  ('Aj^c/io,  LXX.) 
applied  to  it  (Num.  xxL  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  UIH 
u  referring  to  excommunication,  premising  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8. 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.     Three  degrees  of  excom- 

manicatian  are  enumerated  (1)  ^>7 ),  involving  va- 
rious restrictkms  in  civil  and  eeelesiastica]  matters 
fer  the  space  of  30  days:  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  a^pi(€ty  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  inro^yd- 

Twyof  (John  ix.  22)  refier.  (2)  2^7,  amorepuh- 
lle  and  fiirmal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
ind  mvolvixig  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
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•  Then  are  soom  variations  in  the  orthography 
of  thii  Mme,  twih  tn  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  whteh 
anst  be  notioed.     1.  Hsbnw:  In  1  K.ii.23,and  Jer. 

sniL  9,  It  is  r?"!!?,  and  simUariy  In  2  8*m.  nill. 


period.     (3)  Kn^^tT,  rarely,  if  ever,  used  —  eoQi- 

plete  and  iirevocable  excommunicatioD.  CI^H 
was  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of 
the  three  (Oipaov.  Appar.  p.  567).  Some  expos- 
iton  refer  the  terms  6y*ai(tty  itaL  ixfidWetv  (Luke 
vi.  22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of 
John  ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  iKfidWtw  is  synon- 
ymous with  kroavydyctyoy  woictv,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a 
severe  chancter. 

The  word  hydBtjia  frequently  oocun  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  [five  times],  and  many  expositon  have  re 
garded  his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial 
excommunication.  That  the  word  was  so  used  in 
the  eariy  Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham, 
Andq,  xvi.  2,  §  10);  but  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occun  shows  that,  like  the 
cognate  word  kyoBtfjuariin  (Matt  xxvi.  74;  Biark 
xiv.  71 ;  Acts  xxiii.  12, 21),  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  rither  of  strong  feeling 
(Rom.  ix.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and 
condemnation  (1  Cot.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Gal.  i.  8,  9) 

W.L.B. 

AN'ATHOTH  (nVn;]^  [see  Wtw]:  'Ak- 
a9(M;  AnathoOi),  L  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of 
Beivjainin  (1  Ohr.  vii.  8),  probably  the  founder  of 
the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19); 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  *«the 
men  of  Anathoth  *'  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27 

W.  A  W. 

AN'ATHOTH  ( nSnjy,  o  possibly  = 
echoet  [or  incUnaikm,  declivity,  Dietr.] ;  plur.  of 
"^^r?}  hy  which  name  the  phce  is  called  in  the 
Tidniud,  Joma,  p.  10;  *Aya$(&0:  Anathoth),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  omitted  fh>m  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii., 
but  a  priests'  city;  with  "  suburbs  '*  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi.  60  (45)).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abi- 
athar  was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the  &iiure  of 
his  attempt  to  put  .^dongah  on  the  throne  (1  K. 
ii.  26).  This  was  the  native  phwe  of  Abiezer,  one 
of  David's  30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  ^*of  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth,'*  Jeremiah  was  boni 
(Jer.  i.  1;  xi.  21,  23;  xxix.  27;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The'*men"CCr3r)  not  ^23,  as  m  most  of  the 
other  cases;  oomp.  however,  Netophah,  Michnuuh, 
Ac.)  of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabd  (Exr.  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1  Esdr.  v. 
18.) 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30);  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  three  miles  fix>m  the  city  (Onom.),uad 
by  Jerome  {turns  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  seplentrionem  Jenualem  {ad  Jer  em.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditk>nal  site  at  Kuriet  el-Entb  does  not  ful- 
fill these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  a.-.'H>vered  by  Robinson  at 
'Andt'i,  on  a  broad  rioge  1  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.     He  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives 

27,  ^nn377.  2.  IngUsh:  Anethothlte,  2  Sam. 
zziU.  27 ;  XnetotUta,  1  Chr.  xxyU.  12 ;  Antothito,  1 
Chr.  zl.  28,  xU.  3.  "Jeremiah  of  A.,"  Jm-  lodx.  T.. 
should  be.  ''J.  the  Anathothlts.*' 
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tn  tflledflddfl  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olivBB.  Then 
are  the  remains  of  waUs  and  strong  foundations, 
and  the  quaniea  still  supplj  Jenualem  with  build- 
ing stone  (Rob.  i.  437,  438).  G. 

*  The  present  Andta  is  a  little  hamlet  of  12  or 
15  houses,  where,  as  of  old  on  roofiB  of  this  humble 
class,  the  grass  still  grows  on  the  house-tops;  the 
striking  image  of  the  Hebrew  writers  (Ps.  cxzix. 
6,  7,  and  Is.  xxzrii.  27)  of  man's  immaturity  and 
frailty.  The  100  ndustr  in  Besser's  BibL  Wdrlb. 
p.  61,  should  certainly  be  100  inhabitants  (or  less), 
aBdnotMhoaaet."  It  is  worth  mvking,  too,  that 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  dismal  scenery  are 
distinctly  visible  ftom  this  ancient  home  of  the 
pensive,  heart-burdened  Jeremiah.  Dr.  Wilson 
(/.andt  of  tke  Bible,  i.  483)  represenU  Andta  as 
withui  sight  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  U. 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

AN'DREW,  St.  CAydp4asi  Andreas;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers;  e.  ff.  Athen. 
vil.  312,  and  zv.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the 
reign  of  Tn^an),  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40,  41;  Matt  iv. 
18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncer- 
tain) of  Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Beth- 
saida,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.^ 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  him 
as  the  I^nib  of  God,  he  left  his  former  master,  and 
in  company  with  another  of  John's  disciples  at- 
tached himsdf  to  our  Lord.  By  his. means  his 
brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41). 
Tlie  apparent  discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mark 
ill.  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have  been  called 
together,  b  no  real  one,  St.  John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other 
Evangelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his 
ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  An- 
drew appears,  in  Matt.  z.  2,  Luke  vL  14,  second, 
next  after  his  brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  ill.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with. Philip. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  hlB  reel  place  of  dig- 
nity among  the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  zfii.  3,  wc 
find  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring 
privately  of  our  liord  about  His  coming;  and  in 
John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an 
interview  with  Jesus,  tliey  applied  through  Andrew, 
who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  company  with  him 
made  the  request  known  to  our  Lord.  This  last 
circumstance,  coi\]omed  with  the  Greek  character 
of  both  their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some 
slight  shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part 
of  the  two  apostles;  though  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  any  of  the  Twdve  were  Hellenists  in  the 
proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand 
in  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  An- 
drew  who  points  out  the  little  hui  with  the  five 
barley  kxtves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates 
nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scattered  notices. 
Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13),  his  name  does  not 
occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The  traditions  about  him 
are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1)  makes  him  preach 
In  Scythia;  Jerome  (Kp.  148,  ad  Marc.)  and  The- 


a  •  It  is  evident  from  Blark  i.  29  that  Andrew  as  well 
BS  Peter  lived  at  Capernaum  at  the  tim«  of  Christ'ii 
healitiK  the  motber-in-law  of  the  latter.  At  that  time 
(aocording  to  the  beet  ichenie  of  harmony)  a  year  or 
more  had  elapsed  Rlnce  Jesus  had  called  the  brothcrii 
to  be  his  diariplea  at  Bethany  beyond  the  Jordan  (.lohn 
L  28.  41  ff.)     It  U  to  be  Inferred  that,  during  this  in- 
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odoret  {ad  Pgabn.  czvi.),  in  AchaJa  (Greece);  NI. 
cephorus  (ii.  89),  in  Asia  Minor  and  Tliraoo.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patne  in  AchaiA,  on 
a  cntx  decusMia  (X);  but  this  is  doubted  by  Lip- 
sius  {de  Ci-uce,  i.  7),  and  Sagittarius  (de  CruciaH^ 
but  Martyrwn,  viiL  12).  ^Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  25) 
spoJcs  of  an  i^mcrypbal  Acta  of  Andrew;  and 
Epiphanius  {Bobt.  xlvi.  1)  states  that  the  Encra- 
tites  accounted  it  among  their  prineipal  Scriptures; 
and  (IxiiL  2)  he  says  the  same  of  the  Origeniani. 
(See  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  456  ff.  [Tiachendorf, 
AcUkAi^otL  Apoc.  p.  xl.  ff.,  105  ff.]  Menoiog.  Gra- 
cor.  i.  231  f.;  Perion.  ViL  AptmtoL  L  )$2  if.) 

H.  A. 

ANDRONI'CITS  CAp9p6yuco$  [man  of  vic- 
tory] ).  1.  An  oflloer  left  as  viceroy  ((ucScy ^M^yo't 
2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antioehus  Epiphanes 
during  his  absence  (b.  c.  171).  Menelaus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  good  o£Bces 
by  offering  him  some  golden  vesseb  which  he  had 
taken  firam  the  temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.) 
was  certainly  assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been 
committed,  he  sharply  reproved  Menelaus  for  the 
crime,  having  previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanc> 
tuary  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Di^ne.  At  the 
instigation  of  Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to 
death  in  prison  (w»>^icXci(rci',  2  Mace.  iv.  34?). 
This  murder  excited  general  indignation ;  and  on 
the  return  of  Antioehus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-^).  Jose- 
phus  pkoes  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jason  (AnL  zii.  5,  1,)  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrati\'e, 
as  Wemadorf  has  done  ^De  fdt  Ubr.  Jfncc, 
pp.  90  f.) 

2.  Another  oflfieer  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  {iy  Tap-  2  ftlacc.  v. 
23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Wems- 
dorf;  I  c;  Ewald,  Getch.d.  VdOce*  Jar.  iv.  335  n.; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  B.  F.  W. 

ANDRONI'GUS  {'A]^o6vtKot :  Andrcmictu), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  llie  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  (ovwcrctv)  and  feUovi-cap* 
tives,  and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that 
term  probably  in  the  wider  sense; ^  and  he  de- 
scribes them  as  having  been  converted  to  Christ 
before  himself.  Acooi^ing  to  Hippol)'tus  he  was 
bishop  of  Pannonia;  according  to  Dorotheus,  of 
Spain.  H.  A. 

•  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  Paul's  life  for  so 
many  years,  could  hardly  &il  to  have  met  with  An- 
dronicus and  Junias  (rather  than  Junia)  in  his 
traveli,  and,  according  to  his  habit  (Luke  i.  1), 
could  have  learnt  much  from  them  as  personal  wit. 
nesses,  concerning  the  earlier  events  of  Christianity, 
before  Paul  himself  had  been  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  (Christ's  followers.     As  regards  the  means 


terval,  they  had  removed  to  the  neighboring  Capemama 
fVom  Bethaaida,  their  original  home  (John  i.  44).    H. 

h  •  The  sense  may  be  (aa  Meyer,  Phillppf ,  De  Wettie, 
Stnart,  prefbr)  that  the  two  were  lo  flunous  {MmifUH] 
as  to  have  beoome  well  known  among  the  apostles.  It 
is  uncertain  when  or  where  they  shaved  Paulas  eap- 
tivit}-.  H. 
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(thus  ffliislsrated)  of  the  earlj  Christians  for  dbtain- 
ing  snd  diffiwing  such  knowledge  among  iheinsel?es, 
ne  Ilioluck's  striking  lemarks  m  his  OlaubwHrdig- 
keit  des  ecang.  GutA.^  p.  149  ff.  H. 

A'NBM(23?  [two  fimniainB]:  tV  Alrdii 
Afes.  Apofii  [Anem]),  a  citj  of  Issachar,  witJi 
"suburbs,''  belonging  to  the  Gershonites,  1  Chr. 
ri.  73  (Heb.  &8).  It  is  omitted  in  the  lisU  in  JohIi. 
zii.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it  we  find  En-^anniiii. 
Possibly  the  one  is  a  oontractioa  of  the  other,  as 
Kartan  of  Kiijathaim.  G. 

A'NER  rV  [perh.=  -i:yD,  bog,  Ges.]:  ^ 
'Ardp;  [Vat.  Aftap;  Aid.  Alex.  *Ey^p\  Comp. 
'Ay^p'-I  Aner)t  a  city  of  Manaaseh  west  of  Jor- 
dan,  with  "  suburbs ''  given  to  the  Kohathites  (1 
Chr.  n.  70  (55)).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel 
list  in  Josh.  zxi.  25,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  oor- 

rapCion  of  Taanach  (  ^3  ;  for  IJ  J^H). 

*  Kannier  distinguishes  Aner  fi!t>m  Taanach, 
regarding  the  former  moftiy  as  omitted  in  Josh. 
xn.  85  {PalasUna^  p.  190,  4te  Aufl.).  H., 

A7IEB  (V^  [perh.6oy]:  Auwdyj  [Comp.  hi 
(kn.  ziv.  24,  *Ajf4p'.]  Aner),  one  of  the  three  He- 
bronite  chie&  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit 
after  the  four  iuTading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13, 34). 

R.  W.  B. 

AN'BTHOTHITE,  THE  On'n3?n:    S 

^Avweirns  [Vat  -Btt-];  Akz.  o  AnB<0$eiTns'-  dt 
AnathoUi, )  An  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe 
nf  Bei^amin  (2  Sam.  xziii.  27).  Called  also  An- 
XTOTiirrE  and  Antothite.  W.  A-  W. 

ANTSTOTHITB,  THE  Oh^nr^H :  [Vat 
om.]  6  4^  'AyoBiB'  AneUhothUes),  '  An  inbab- 
itMt  of  Anathoth  (I  Chr.  zxvU.  12).  Called  also 
ANETHoniiTKand  Antothffe.      W.  A.  W. 

ANGABBU'O  CArw*^:  Angario,  Vulg., 
MaO.  V.  41,  Hark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
uoompel  *'  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian,  or 
rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  iyyapos  or  mounted  courier,  llie 
words  ankirie  or  nngkirie,  in  Tatar,  mean  com- 
pulsory  work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98) 
describes  the  system  of  the  iyyaptla-  He  says 
that  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in 
carrying  messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses 
ftadonnl  at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from 
one  to  another  without  interruption  either  from 
weather  or  darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
m  thdr  Ajifjitrairi^opia-  This  horae-post  the  Per^ 
sians  called  ayyafrfitoy-  In  order  to  effect  the 
object,  license  was  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  press  into  the  service  men,  horses,  and 
even  ve»eU.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify 
''pres*!,*'  and  iiyyaptla  is  explained  by  Suidsis 
8)|fi30-:a  Kcd  iufayKola  SouXefo,  and  iyTa^c^o^ 
001,  «/*s  <l>7pTrfy(aif  iystrBat.  Persian  supremacy 
faitroduced  the  pracUce  and  the  name  into  Pales- 
tine; and  IJghtfoot  says  the  Talmudists  used  to 

caD  any  oppressive  service  M^*1]'3K,  Among  the 
proposals  made  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest,  one  was  fi^  ityyapt^effOai  t&  r&y 
*Iov3afwK  tnroCvyia.  The  syston  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word  **angario'* 
came  into  use  in  later  I^itin.  Pliny  alludes  to  the 
practiee,  **  fiestinationem  tabellarii  diptomate  ad- 
JQvi"  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  make 
OBflDtkn  of  it     The  iyyapoi  were  also  called  it^- 
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rii^cu.  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens;  and 
ScheUer,  Lex.  s.  w.:  Xen.  Cyrop,  viii.  6,  §§  17, 
18;  A  then.  iii.  04,  122;  iEsch.  Ag.  282,  /'ers. 
217  (Dmd.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii.  2. 
§  a;  FUny,  ISp.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Ughtfoot,  On 
MatL  v.  41;  Chardm,  TravtU,  p.  267;  Plut  Dt 
Alex.  Mag,  p.  826.)  H.  W.  P. 

ANGELS  ( J'*?H^5 :  ol  «ry«Aoi;  often  with 

the  addition  of  TiyV,  or   D^H  b|4.     in  later 

books  the  word  2^tr^^,  ol  Sytoi,  is  used  as  an 

equivalent  term).  By  the  word  ** angels"  (t.  e. 
"  messengers  "  of  (jod)  we  ordhiarily  undentand  » 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  ol  a  natore  exalted  for 
above  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
from  that  of  (xod,  whose  office  is  **  to  do  Him  ser- 
rioe  m  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to  succor 
and  defend  men  on  earth."  Hie  ol^ect  of  the 
present  article  is  threefold:  Ist,  to  refer  to  any 
other  Scriptural  uses  of  this  and  similar  words; 
2dly,  to  notice  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of 
these  spiritual  beings  given  in  Scripture;  and  3rdly, 
to  derive  from  the  same  source  a  brief  description 
of  their  office  towards  man.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  its  scope  is  purely  Biblical,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, it  does  not  enter  into  any  extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations  on  this  mysterious  subject 

I.  In  the  first  pbM»,  there  are  many  passages 
ui  which  the  expression  the  **  angel  of  (jod,"  *'  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
tation of  (lod  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  eariier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14;  where 
He,  who  is  called  the  **  angel  of  God  "  m  one  verse, 
is  called  "  God,"  and  even  "Jehovah  "  In  those  which 
follow,  and  acce|)U  the  worship  due  to  (jod  atene. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxi.  9.)  See  also  6en.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlvili.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii.  22, 
32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxiii.  14, 
<&c.,  Stc.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  tlie  form  of  man;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  x\iii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pcnuel 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (tlosh.  r 
13, 15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  both 
sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-b^otten  Son,  which  is  in  th^ 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
"  Angd  of  the  Lord  "  in  such  passages  is  meant 
He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  t.  e. 
the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appear- 
ances are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incar- 
nation." By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  mani- 
fested Himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  human 
nature,  which  lie  united  to  the  (jodhead  forever 
in  the  Virgin's  womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  foct,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angeb  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "gods"  (Ebhim),  the  "holy  ones," 
Ac.,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper  sense 
are  applicable  only  to  the  I>ord  Jesus  Christ  As 
He  is  "  tA«  Son  of  God,"  rt  also  is  He  <&•  "  Ai^sd," 
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ur  **  meaaeDger  "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  it  is 
w  Hia  incanuition  that  all  angelic  ministration  is 
distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  central  truth,  hy  wliich 
alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  understood. 
(See  John  i.  61,  comparing  it  with  Gen.  zxviii.  11- 
17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  H^.  i.  13;  Mai.  iu.  1),  the  priesto  (Mai.  u. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  tlie  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20);  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in  Ps.  Izxxii.  6.  to  those  who 
judge  in  (jod's  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
iu  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those 
whom  we  more  especially  term  "  the  angels.** 

II.  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature^  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  sulyects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  fiur  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  Giod  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  na- 
ture of  angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  c.  g,  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  commonly, 
not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power  dwelling 
in  man  («.  g.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Matt.  viii.  16,  &c.^ 
Ac.).  The  word  ia  the  same  as  that  used  of  the 
soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.  g. 
Matt.  xlv.  26;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  1  Pet  ill.  19); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  superaen- 
8UOU8  and  rational  element  of  man's  nature,  which 
is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv.  24),  and 
by  whicli  he  has  communion  with  God  (Rom.  viii. 
16);  and  since  also  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  ^*  natural  (ifo/xtfc^v) 
body  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
angelic  nature  is  incoriwreol.  The  contrary  aeema 
expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  our  Ijord 
declares  that,  after  the  Resurrection^  men  shall  be 
"like  the  angels"  {ItrJLyytXoi)  (Luke  xx.  36);  b^ 
cause  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  apirits,  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be  noticed 
that  the  glorious  appearance  ascribed  to  the  angels 
iu  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and 
in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  whenever  angels 
have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has  always 
been  in  human  form  (as  «.  g.  in  Gen.  xviii.,  xix. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  Ac.,  Ac.).  The  very  fact 
tliat  the  titles  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job.  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7; 
Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28«),  and  "gods"  (Ps. 
viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given  to 
men  (see  Luke  iii.  38;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  and  comp.  our 
liord's  application  of  this  last  passage  in  John  x. 
34-37),  points  in  the  same  way  to  a  difference  only 
of  degree,  and  an  identity  of  kind,  between  the 
human  and  the  angdic  nature. 

The  angels  are  Uierefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings. 


a  Gen.  ri.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  eontrovertod  passage ;  althoogh  many  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  have  oi  ayycAot  instead  of  oi  viot  here. 

h  The  Inoriinate  snl^tivity  of  German  philosophy 
m  this  sul^t  (see,  <*.  ^ .,  Winer^s  Realw.)^  of  oourae. 
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such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  powci 
of  sin  and  death  is  ronoved,  partaking  in  theii 
measure  of  the  attributes  of  God,  —  TruUi,  Purity, 
and  I^ve,  —  because  always  beholding  His  five 
(Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like 
Him "  (1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies 
finiteness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  *^  im- 
perfection "  of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  SucL 
imperfection,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God. 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18;  Matt 
xxiv.  36;  1  Pet.  i.  12;  and  it  is  this  wliich  emphat- 
ically points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow- 
servants  of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  Butler's  Atuil.  part  i.  ch.  5);  and 
accordingly  we  hear  of  "Men  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left-  Uieir  first  estate  ** 
(tV  €oin-«y  ^x^*')*  ^'^^  *^"**  they  are  now  "an- 
gels of  the  devU"  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7,  ii), 
partaking  therefore  of  the  fidsehood,  undeanness, 
and  hatred  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics 
(John  viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  ooi\)ectured  must 
be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation 
andfaU. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
t.  g,  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt  xxv.  31),  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  givm  to  those  men  who 
are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs 
to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  here- 
after. (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  ia  o\'er, 
and  their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  re\*ealed  of  the  angelic  na- 
ture as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  good- 
ness (Matt  vi.  10),  or  fieacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obrious  to  remaric,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
Giod,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.^  Its  Aill  satis&ction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  Ctod  in  the  flesh,  the  angcJic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
references  to  the  angela  are  far  more  frequent  —  as 
tJiough  the  danger  of  polytheistic  idolatry  had, 
comparatively  sp^iking,  passed  away. 

III.  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  ftillest  revels^on,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  oonrse, 
only  \'ague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19; 
Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.vii.  9, 10;  Rev.  v.  11,  Ac.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration, 
proceeding  fmrn  the  vision  of  God,  through  the 
"  perfect  love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Theur  office  towards  man  is  fiur  more  folly  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God^s  Providence,  nat- 
ural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  souL 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  tn  angels  is 
a  mere  coaneqnence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God'a  provi- 
dence a«  to  suppoae  it  possible  that  this  inward  ciav* 
ing  ahould  correspond  to  soma  outward  reality. 
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aD!;dIc  guidftnce  ftilfllling  the  wUl  of  God. 
Xoi  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  pBasaget,  nich 
H  Fk.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  wliere 
the  powen  of  air  and  fixe  are  referred  to  them,  but 
in  the  simpliKt  prose  history,  as  where  the  pesti- 
lences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xil.  23;  Heb. 
zL  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness  (1 
Cor.  z.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  David  (2 
Sam.  zxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xzi.  16),  and  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  ziz.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acte  xii.  23)  are  plainly 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord." 
Nor  can  the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  fiur  Ums  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved 
by  honest  interpretatbn  into  mere  poetical  imagery. 
(See  especially  Ker.  vili.  and  is.)  It  is  evMent 
that  angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  action  dt  secondary,  or  (what  are  called) 
^  natural "  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness 
and  universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The 
personifications  of  poetry  and  legends  of  my- 
thology are  obaenre  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  on  the  revebiions  of  Seript- 
oie  itself. 

More  particulariy,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
■I  rainialers'of  what  is  commonly  called  the  ^su- 
penaiturai,"  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  ^  spir- 
itual "  Ptovidenoe  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representatwns  of  them  are  different  in  difleront 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New:  but  the  reasous  of  the  diflerences  are  to 
be  found  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to 
the  books  themselves.  As  difierent  parts  of  God*s 
Providence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  diflfarent 
views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  de^  with  **  Natural 
Rdigion,**  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God*s  throne  above,  and  r^oicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (.Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xzxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gi^e  ^ipearanee  tiU  after  the  caS  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  cAosen/om- 
%,  so  the  angeb  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
bmily  life,  entertamed  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to 
Fadan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  ftigitire 
Jaeob  at  Bethel  (xzvii.  12),  and  wdcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaun  (zzxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
haikwB  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessmgs 
dike,  and  is  closer,  more  femiliar,  and  less  awfol 
than  in  after  .times.  (Contrast  (Sen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  28.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  ehoten  nn- 
tiofi,  the  angeb  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
of  wrath  and  merey,  messengen  of  a  King,  rather 
than  common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  theb* 
appearance  bekmg  especially  to  two  perfeds,  that 
of  the  Judges  and  that  of  the  Captivity,  whidi  were 
trmsition  periods  in  braelitish  history,  the  fbrmer 
one  destitute  of  direct  revebtion  or  prophetic  guid- 
ance, the  btter  one  of  special  trid  and  unusual 
with  heathenism.      During  the  Hres  of 
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a  The  notion  of  special  guanUaa  angeb,  watehing 
ovsr  iodlvMoals,  is  eonaistent  with  this  paasagv.  but 
not  asSBMsrfly  dedncsd  from  it.  Tte  beUef  of  it 
SBM^  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  zli.  16. 


Hoaes  and  Joshua  there  is  no  recoid  of  the  appqpr* 
ance  of  created  angeb,  and  only  obscure  referniee 
to  angeb  at  alL  In  the  book  of  Judges  angeb  vp- 
pear  at  onoe  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call 
Gideon  (vi.  11,  ^.),  and  consecrate  Samson  fxiiL 
3,  Ac.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance.  * 

Hie  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  b  withheld,  except 
iHien  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
period,  angeb  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above) 
as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tute- 
lary deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zoch- 
ariah  angeb  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light,  as  watch- 
ing, not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and  to  work  out 
the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech.  passim,  and 
Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10,  13,  20,  21,  <fec.)  In  Uie 
whote  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets  and 
kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers^ 
watching  over  the  natiomd  iift  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelio 
minbtration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,**  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angeb,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  Hb  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  ^ere.  Whether 
to  predict  and  gknify  Hb  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  Hb  tempta^ 
tkm  and  agony  (Matt  iv.  11;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 
declare  Hb  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascenuon 
(HaU.  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11)  — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,'^  ahnost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  b  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  eaitier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  thdr  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  oomp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  b  the  hbtory  of  the  Omrck 
of  Chri$L,  every  member  of  which  b  united  to 
Hun.  Accordingly,  the  angeb  are  revealed  now  as 
"ministering  spirits"  to  each  inciivitiwU  member 
of  Chrbt  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (HcIk 
i.  14).  The  records  of  theur  visible  appearance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  20,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23);  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  &miliariy,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
big  over  Christ's  littie  ones  (Matt.  xviB.  10),«  as 
ngoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  m  the  worship  of  Christians  (I  Cor.  xi 
10),^  and  (pa4ups)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viU.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  soub  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word,  they  are  Christ's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  Ac).  By  what  meUiod 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9);  but  of  coune  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  mlnisten,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spfait. 

Sueh  b  the  action  of  God*s  angeb  on  earth,  as 
disclosed  to  ns  hi  the  various  stages  of  Kevebtion; 


b  The  dllBraltr  of  the  passage  has  led  to  Its  being 
({iMSdonsd,  but  the  wonUiig  of  the  original  and  ths 
ige  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the  point 
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that  of  the  evil  angeb  may  be  boater  spoken  of 
dBewhere  [Satam]  :  here  it  u  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  original  office, 
bat  pennitted  under  God's  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 
%  That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 

fidlen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  dmly  dedared  by  St.  Paul 
(£ph.  i.  21 ;  Kom.  \m.  38),  but  what  their  general 
nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and  there- 
Core  useless  to  speculate.  For  what  Uttlo  is  known 
of  this  special  nature  see  Cujuiubui,  Seuai'IIim, 
MiciiAKi^  Gabuiel.  a.  B. 

*(hi  angels  the  most  exhaustiv-e  work  is  Ode, 
Jac,  OmifntnUii'itis  de  Ant/elit^  Tnyj.  ad  lihen. 
1739,  a  large  quarto  \'olume  of  more  than  1100 
pages.  See,  further,  Kritik  uber  die  Ltkre  von  den 
Enijeln^  in  Henke's  Magazin,  1795,  iii.  300-355, 
and  1796,  vi.  152-177;  Beck,  C.  D.,  CommerUftni 
kutorici,  etc.  Ups.  1801,  pp.  302-342;  Schmidt, 
F.,  Ilisiofiii  Ihiijm,  de  AnytlU  tuttlnibm^  in  Ill- 
gen's  Detdschi  {/},  u.  s.  w.  No.  2,  Leipz.  1817, 
(valuable);  Graniberg,  Gnmdz&ffe  einer  Knytllthre 
desAlten  Tttt.,  ui  Winer's  ZctWAr. /.  wist.  TlttoL, 
1827,  ii.  167-210;  De  Wette,  BibL  Ihf/mfttik,  de 
AuA.,  1831,  pp.  80  if.,  143  ff.,  212  ff.,  235  ff.; 
Sehulthess,  J-.m/tUrtU,  u.  s.  w.  Zurich,  1833;  Yon 
CUhi,  BiOL  Thtd,,  1836,  i.  187  ff.,  410  ff.,  ii.  66 
£,  222  ff.;  Twesten,  Doymatik,  1837,  ii.  305-383, 
trans,  in  BihL  Hncra,  i.  768-793,  and  ii.  108-140; 
Brctschneider,  Dogmatik,  4e  Aufl.,  1838,  i.  727- 
794;  Mayer,  I^ewis,  Scriplttral  Idea  of  AngtU^  in 
Amtr,  BibL  Rtim.  Oct  1838,  zii.  356-388;  Stuart, 
Sketches  of  Anyeloloyy  in  the  Old  and  New  Ttst., 
in  Bobiiison's  BibL  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  88-154, 
abridged  in  his  Comm,  on  the  Ajxxalj/jitey  ii.  397- 
409;  llmpeon,  The  AngeU  of  God,  their  Nature, 
Character,  Hank's,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  Ijond.  1847; 
Whately,  Scrijfture  Revelations  concerning  Good 
and  Evil  Angels,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1851,  reprinted 
Phila.  1856 ;  Kawson,  James,  Nature  and  Ministry 
of  the  Holy  Angtls,  N.  Y.  1858;  Schmld,  C.  K, 
BibL  ThtoL  dts  N.  T,,  2e  Aufl.  1839,  pp.  41, 272, 
413,  576;  Hase,  Kvitny.-prot.  Lkygmatik,  5e  Aufl., 
1860,  pp.  166-187,  and  Blhmer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
EncykL  iv.  18-32. 

For  the  Jewish  notions,  see  Eisenmenger,  Ent- 
dedctes  Judenthum,  ii.  370-468;  Allen,  Modem 
Judaism,  2d  ed.,  I-ond.  1830,  pp.  149-172;  Gfrti- 
nr,  Jahrh,  d.  /leiU,  1838,  i.  352^24;  Nicoha, 
Doctrines  religieuses  dts  Juifs,  ete.,  Paris,  1860, 
jpjK  216-265,  and  Kohut,  Ueber  dte  jOdische  An- 
geblogie  u.  Damonoloyie  in  Hirer  Abhangigkeit 
worn  Parsismus,  Leips.  1866,  in  the  AbhandlL  f. 
d.  Kunde  d,  Aforgenl.  Bd.  iv.  Nr.  3. 

For  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers,  sec 
fiuicer,  Thes.  art  Ikyytkosi  Petavius,  TheoL 
Jhgm.,  Antv.  1700,  ibl.,  iii.  1-116;  Cudworth's 
IfiUL  System,  ch.  v.  sect.  iii.  (vol.  iU.  pp.  346-381 
of  Harrison's  ed.),  with  Moaheim's  notes;  and 
.KoU,  0/Pusada,  ii.  531-418. 

On  their  representotion  in  Christian  art,  see 
Piper,  AfytJiol.  u,  Symbolik  der  Christl.  Kunsl, 
1847-51;  MenaO,  ChristL  SymboUk,  1854,  art 
Engel;  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  3d  ed.,  I.ond.  1857,  i.  41-131. 

On  the  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  see  J.  P.  Smithes 
^Seripture  Testimony  to  the  Mesdah,  5th  ed.,  Edin. 


From  I,  not,  and  rucoM,  to  conquer.     It  i 
that  DIosoorldas  uses  i^iKigrvv  for  rfitt,  and  i 
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1859,  i.  396  IE;  Hengstenbetg^s  Chritioloffy,  i.  161 
ff.  (Keith's  trans.);  Noyes,  G.  R.  in  the  Christ 
Examiner  for  May  and  July  1836,  zz.  207-240, 
329-342  (in  opposition  to  Hengstenbcrg);  Kurtx, 
Der  Engel  des  Herm,  in  Tholuck's  Ameiyer,  1846, 
Noa.  11-14,  raproduoed  essentially  in  his  Gesch. 
des  Alien  Bundes,  i.  144-159;  Trip,  C.  J.,  Di9 
Theoi)hanien  in  den  Gegchiditsb.  des  A.  T.,  Leiden, 
1858,  a  prize  essay. 

On  the  literature  of  the  whole  sul^ect,  one  nwy 
consult  Bretschneider,  System.  Entaicktlung,  u.  a. 
w.  4e  Aufl.,  1841,  §$  81,  82,  and  Gnisse's  BibU- 
otheca  magica  et  pneunuUica,  Leipz.  1843. 

A.  and  H. 

ANGLING.     [Fishing.] 

ANFAM  (CJ'»:i<  [sighing  of  the  pt<pU] 
'Apidif;  [Vat  AAioXei/i;]  Alex.  Aptofi:  Aniam). 
A  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  \'il.  19). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NIM  (i:^?7  [fountains']:  AUrdfi;  [Akr. 
Apstfi;  Comp.  'AWfc]  Anim),  a  dty  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  Judah.  named  with  Eshtemoh  (Es-Semuek) 
and  Goshen  (Josh.  zv.  50).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  'Aiv^/A,  Anim)  mention  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron  (comp. 
also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  G. 

*  Anim  is  a  contraction  for  D^))^I!,  and  might 
be  the  plural  form  of  Ayin  (which  Me);  but  the 
(act  that  Ayin  was  "toward  the  coast  of  Edoic 
southward"  (Josh.  xv.  31,  32)  while  Anim  was  in 
tlie  mountain  district  (Josh.  zv.  48,  50)  indicates 
that  they  were  different  places.  Dr.  Wilson  insists 
on  the  diflh«nce,  and  would  identify  Anim  with  the 
present  Ghuwein  (which  though  singular  in  Arabic 
may  by  a  frequent  permutation  stand  for  a  Hebrew 
plural)  near  Anab  and  Semu'a,  afid  therefore  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible^ 
i.  354).  Dr.  Hobinson  adopts  this  suggestion  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  BibL  Res.  (ii.  204), 
though  he  had  previously  declared  himself  for  the 
other  \iew.  See  also  Kaumer,  Pal&ttina,  p.  171 
(4th  ed.).  H. 

ANISE  (&n)6oy:  anWAum).  This  word  occun 
only  in  Matt  udii.  23,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  certainty  whether  the  anise  {Pimpinella  ani" 
sum,  Lin.),  or  the  diU  {Anethmn  grareolens)  is 
here  intended,  though  the  probability  is  oertamlj 
more  in  favor  of  the  btter  pkint  Both  the  diO 
and  the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
lifefxe,  and  are  much  alike  in  eztemsl  character; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  have  been  long 
employed  in  medicine  and  cookery, 'as  coudimenta 
and  carminatives.  Celsius  (/Jierob.  i.  494,  ff.) 
quotes  se\'eral  passages  fix)m  ancient  writers  to  show 
that  the  dill  was  commonly  so  used.  Pliny  uses  the 
term  anisum,  to  express  the  Pimpinella  anintm,  and 
anethum  to  represent  the  common  dilL  He  enu- 
merates as  many  as  sixty-one  remedies  [diseases?] 
that  the  anisum  is  able  to  cure,  and  says  thai 
on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  (aJled  anicetum.^ 
Hie  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes  from  Crete;  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Egj-pt  is  preferred  (Plin.  //.  i^., 
XX.  17 ).  Forskll  (DescH/JL  PlanL  p.  154)  includes 
the  anise  ( Yan\sun,  Arabic^)  in  the  Materia  Medics 


^      i^rmfj^^vji  onitum,  v.  Qol.  Arab.  lest.  s.  tL 
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of  VgjpL  Dr.  Rojle  is  deeided] j  in  &tor  of  the 
diU"  being  the  proper  traiulatioUf  and  aays  that 
the  antt^um  ^  is  more  especially  a  genua  of  tlastem 
eoltivaiion  than  the  other  pbuit  Hie  strongest 
aigumeiit  in  &vor  of  the  dill,  is  the  fiu*t  that  the 
Tiduiuds  (Tract.  Aftuiseitdk,  e.  iv.  §  5)  use  the  word 
thdUUh  to  express  the  dill,  "  llie  seeds,  the  lea\-es, 
and  the  stem  of  dill  are,  aocorduig  to  Kabbi 
Eliezer,  8ul()ect  to  tithe;*'  and  in  connection  with 
thia  it  should  be  sUted,  that  Fonkal  several  times 
aDudcc  to  the  Aneikmm  ffrtiveolens  as  growing  both 
in  a  cnlfivated  and  a  wild  state  in  ICgypt,  and  he 
uses  the  Arabic  name  for  this  plant,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew  word,  naoiely,  SjotbtL,  or 
SehiU  (Otter.  PUtnL  65,  109). 
Celatua  remarks  upon  the  diifaenoe  of  opinion 
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amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  thii 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeabh 
taste  and  odor,  others  quite  the  opposite;  the  ¥^ 
lution  of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  ii 
simply  one  of  opinion. 

'inhere  is  another  pbuit  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerftiUy  carminative.  This 
is  the  anheed^ree  {iUicium  ani»itum\  which  b*> 
longs  to  the  natural  order  MagnoUneea.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  Ae.; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  oonftised  with  the 
wnbrtliftrimi  plants  notioed  in  this  article. 

W.  H. 


PImpfauUa 


ANKLET  (w*pt9Kt\tdts,  w49ai  iMpt^fAptoif 
Caem.  Akx.).    This  word  only  occurs  m  Is.  UL  18, 

C^Pp3^  (and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  zUi.  16); 

onless  such  ornaments  are  included  in  ni'^IThf, 
Num.  xxxi.  50,  which  word  etymologically  would 
mean  rather  an  anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed, 
the  same  word  is  used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the 
Aleph  prosthetic)  for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by 
Oriental  women,  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each 
kg,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with 
short  steps"  (Xieaen.  s.  v.).  lliey  were  as  com- 
mon as  bracelets  and  amifets,  and  made  of  much 
the  same  materials;  the  pleasant  jingling  and  tink- 
ling which  they  made  as  they  knock^  against  each 
other,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
were  admired  (Is.  iii.  16, 18,  '*the  bravery  of  their 


a  DOL,  so  eaUed  from  the  old  Norse  word,  the 
umrmH  InUafay,  to  diU^  to  tooth*.  Ileoee  the  name 
af  the  carminatlTe  plaat,  the  diUmg  or  toothing  htrh 
(SBs  Wedgw.  Diet.  EngL  EtffmoL). 


Gammon  DiU.     {Antthum  gravtoUnt.) 


UnkHng  ornaments  '*).  To  increase  this  pkasan^ 
sound  prbbles  were  sometimes  enck)eed  in  them 
(Cahnet,  s.  v.  Pen$celit  and  BtUt).  The  Arabic 
name  "  khuIkhiU  "  seems  to  be  onomatopcean,  and 
lAne  (Mod.  HfjypL  App.  A.)  quotes ftom  a  song,  in 
alluaion  to  the  i>leasure  caused  by  then-  sound,  "  the 
ringing  of  thuie  anklets  has  deprived  me  of  re»- 
"on.'*  Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  m  public: 
let  them  not  nudce  a  noise  with  then-  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be 
disco\^red"  (A'omn,  xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane). 
No  doubt  TertuUian  discountenances  them  for  sim- 
ilar reasons:  "  Nesdo  an  cms  de  periscelk)  in  ner- 
xum  se  patiatur  arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  ei 
plus  quam  in  aoro  phocbimt"  (De  culLfemin.  iL 

They  were  sometimes  of  great  value.  Lane 
speaks  of  them  (although  they  are  getting  unccm- 
mon)  as  «« made  of  solid  gold  or  mher  '*   (Mod. 


(Etym.  Mag.  sd.  tiaislbrd). 
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.  L  0.);  but  he  aayi  that  the  poorer  viOage 
I  near  them  of  iron.  For  their  um  among 
,  l^-ptians  lee  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and 
anMNig  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komam,  Diet  of 
Ant.  art.  "  Periecelia.'*  They  do  not,  we  believe, 
occur  in  the  Nineveh  ■culpturea. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favorite  wife  of  an 
African  chief;  <*  she  wore  a  prof^ision  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  littk  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
ahe  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style  **  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chie&  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id  p.  27C.    F.  W.  F. 

AN'NA  (T^^Tl  [tprace  or  praffer] :  "Anm: 
Anna),  The  name  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister 
of  Dido.  1.  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2 
fil).     [Hankaii.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.). 

3.  The  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  \-ti.  2  ff.).« 

4.  A  **  prophetess '*  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Loni*s  birth  (Luke  U.  36).        B.  F.  W. 

AN'NAAS  (SomUs;  [Vftt.  Xo/m;  Aid. 
*Amu(s:]  Anatu),  1  Eedr.  v.  23.     [Sk2(aah.] 

ANANAS  ("Awoj,  in  Josephus  "Aiwot),  a 
Jewish  hig^-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  i^ipointed  high-priest  in  his  37th  year  (a.  d. 
7),  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant,  zviii.  2,  § 
1);  but  was  obliged  to  give  way.  to  Ismael,  son  of 
Phabi,  by  Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judsea, 
at  the  beginnhig  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
14  {ib,  zviii.  2,  §  2).  But  soon  Ismael  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas;  then  followed, 
after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  and  then, 
after  another  year  (about  a.  d.  25),  Joseph  Caia^ 
phas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John  zviii.  13;  Joseph. 
l  c).  He  remabed  till  the  paasmer,  a.  d.  37,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2,  as  officiating  high-priest, 
but  after  Annaa,  who  seems  to  have  retaineid  the 
title,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  power  of  that  office. 
Our  I/jrd's  first  hearing  (John  zviii.  13)  was  before 
Annas,  who  then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In 
Acts  iv.  6,  he  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and 
Caiaphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his  family. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title.  Wi- 
ner supposes  that  Anna^  retained  it  from  his  former 
ei\joyment  of  the  office;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's 
ezpressions  seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  ap- 
pears as  bearing  the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the 
time  then  present  in  each  case.  Wleseler,  in  his 
Chroiwhffyy  and  more  recently  in  an  article  in 
Herzog's  Jteal^Enq^dopadU^  maintains  that  the 
two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  together  at  the 
bead  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  latter  as  actual  high- 
priest,  the  former  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

(H^QTS);  and  so  also  Sekien,  De  SynoAiU  eiprw- 
fedwrit  jwndlcU  veterum  Khrwontm^  li.  656 :  ez- 
cept  that  this  latter  supposes  Caiaphas  to  have  been 
the  second  pidbct  of  the  Sanhedrim.    Some  agahi 

suppose  that  4nna8  held  the  office  of  1  jp,  or  sub- 
stitute of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the  later 
Tahnudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having  had  five 
igna  high-priesti  (Joseph.  AnL  zz.  9,  $  1). 

ASr'NAS  CAi'ilr;  [AMJ  Al«^Aiv«j:  Nwu). 

n  •Bex*  the  LXX.  has*E<i«,  and  the  A.  Y.  Sdsa. 

A. 


ANOINT 

A  conniption  of  Habim  (1  Esdr.  iz.  8S;  oomp.  Xv 
z.  31).  W.  A.  W. 

ANNIT1JS     ("Ayrowos?     Alez.    Kypmmn 
Amin\  1  Esdr.  \iii.  48.    Probably  a  corruption  ef 

the  Hebrew  'V,S  (A  V.  "with  him")  of  £v. 

viii  19.    The  trsnahtor  may  have  read  13K 

W.  A.  W. 

ANOINT  (nCf^  :  j^im'.  wgo).  Anointing 
m  Holy  Scripture  is  either  (I.)  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],  or  (II.)  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  Matkriau  —  1.  Ordinary.  Anointii^  tlis 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Dmt. 
zzviii.  40;  Kutii  ilL  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Abatinence 
from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  ziv.  2; 
Dan.  z.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  tiie  head  with 
oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his  guests 
(Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  zziii.  5),  and  was  the  ancient 
Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.      Observe,  however, 

Uttt  in  Ps.  zziii.  tiie  Hebrew  is  .n3t9'^,  "Umm 
hast  made  &t;"  LXX.,  ixiitami  Vulg.,  tm- 
pint/ttatH;  and  in  Luke  vii.  &Acf^  is  used  as  it  is 
in  the  simibr  passages  (John  zl.  2,  zii.  3).  The 
word  "  anoint  *'  (kXti^u)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Marie  zvi.  1.  Also  ziv.  8,  fivpl(v).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  ofl  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oH  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  eigoynimt 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Pb.  zcii.  10;  comp.  EocL 
iz.  8). 

2.  Official  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  mto  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenanta,  as 

anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (rPlTD, 
Xpt(rr6s).  (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  ziz.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  zvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
{b.)PiiettSy  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Leriticsl 
priesthood,  were  all  andnted  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  ss  Asron  himself  (Kz.  zl. 
15;  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards  anointing  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration  of 
ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  reserved 
for  the  high-priest  (Ez.  zziz.  29;  Lev.  zvi.  82);  so 
that  "  the  priest  that  is  anointed  "  (I^ev.  iv.  3)  is 
generally  thou^t  to  mean  the  high-priest,  and  is 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  iipx^^P*^^  ^  Kr^puriUwos 
(H'^ren  yrt7\\  See  ako  w.  5,  16,  and  c. 
ri.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.).  (c.)  Kinyt.  The  Jews  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  oif  making  a  king  by  anoint- 
ing, before  the  establishment  of  their  own  mon- 
arohy  (Judg.  iz.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  iz.  16,  z. 
1;  1  K.  L  34,  89);  uideed,  so  preemmentiy  did 
it  belong  to  tiie  kingly  office,  that  "tiie  Lord's 
anointed  **  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic Ung  (1  Sam.  zii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16) 
Hie  rite  ynm  sometimes  performed  more  than  once 
Darid  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  kmg:  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
zvL  1,  13);  again  over  Judah  at  Hdiron  (2  Sam- 
iu  4),  and  fiiiaUy  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam 
V.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdonsf 
the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israd  seem  still 
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to  hnt  bMQ  toointed  (9  K.  ix.  8,  zl.  19).  8o 
fate  M  the  time  of  the  Oaptivlty  the  king  ii  called 
»the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Plh  Ixuix.  38,  51; 
bnn.  iv.  iO).  Some  persons,  however,  think  that, 
after  Daiid,  aubeequent  kin^  were  not  anointed 
eieept  when,  aa  in  the  cases  of  8oIoiih>u,  Joash, 
and  Jehtt,  the  right  of  suocesskm  was  (iiq>uted  or 
tnncfiBRed  (Jahn,  ArdiaoL  BibL  §  293).  Beside 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hscael  was  to  be 
anomted  king  over  Syria  (1  K.  six.  15).  Cyrus 
also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  ha?ing  been 
rsised  by  God  to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose 
of  deliTering  the  Jews  oat  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1). 
{d)  Inaniniate  oligeets  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in 
token  of  their  being  set  apart  ibr  i«ligious  service. 
Thus  Jaeob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  zzzi. 
13);  and  at  the  intnxiiietion  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, the  tabenude  and  all  its  ftimiture  were  oon- 
SBcrated  by  anoinUng  (Ex.  zzx.  26-28).  The 
expression  "anoint  the  shield'*  (Is.  xd.  5) 
Uroifjuirmr^  0«^eo^f,  LXX.;  arrifiUe  d^peum, 
Vviig.)  refers  to  the  costom  of  rubbing  oil  into  the 
hide,  which,  stretehed  npon  a  frame,  formed  the 
shield,  in  order  to  make  it  supple  and  iH  for  use. 

8.  EcdewuUcaL  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St  James  to  be 
and  together  with  prayer,  by  the  eklers  of  the 
ehorch,  Ibr  the  recovery  of  the  sick  kKti^arrts 
(James  v.  14).  Anabgoos  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oU  practiced  by  the  twelve  (Mark  n.  18),  and 
ear  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
day  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miraca- 
lously  to  sight  (irixpun,  John  ix.  6, 11). 

XL  Spiritual.  — 1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
(Pb.  iL  9;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
SDointhig  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  IxL  1;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointa^ 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
fol  aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spbitual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness*'  (Ps.  xlv.  7;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  Is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  OU  Testament  (John 
t  41;  Aeta  ix.  22,  xviL  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  ibct  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  82, 
33;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  9.  Spiritual  anointmg 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (9  Cor.  i.  91),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  ixp^a/ia)  from  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  90,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  osed  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spirittnl  peroep- 
tion  (Rev.  UL  18).  T.  T.  P. 

A^OB  {"Asms:  Jomu),  1  Eidr.  ix.  84. 
[Vajiiah.] 
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b03,  otedsnu  (ShnoD.   Let.  BA.  ed. 
Wfaur).    Tho  dfirivalkm  of  the  word  is  unosrtaln.    Qe- 

•  .<•«*» 

vnlos  IB  IneliiMl  to  deriw  It  from  the  Arabio  Jl^, 
"winsomMtlt,  pee.  prorsptando,  arbonm."  Yid.  Qol. 
drab.  Lex,  s.  v.  Y.  co^.  "moti  Inter  aese  ponnistfque 
vaaifmnuanimreptasaiiunmQn.'"  fUrBtssySj^For- 

rilaa  pottos  OminutiTum  est  n.  3^,  onde  ^T^p,  t 

nbnD,  sieot  n^D3,  ad  bssttolam  posIUam  algnifl. 
^aadaaiiftetamesMpotest^'  Gf.  MlebaeUs,  fihp.  i>z. 
tbb.  IL  1644,  and  RoseamlUl.  not  ad  Boehurt,  iU.  480. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  name  ii«mii^  (ftom  bp3, 


ANT  (J^^J^a,  »«w4tiA;  nipia^-  JtfrmUa}, 

This  insect  Is  mentioned  twMe  hi  the  O.  T.;  k 
Prov.  vi.  0,  **  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  aluggard  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise; "  hi  Prov.  xxx.  25. 
'*  llie  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pr»> 
pare  their  meat  in  the  summer."  In  the  former 
of  these  passages  the  diiiffence  of  this  bisect  is  in* 
stanoed  by  the  wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation;  in  the  second  passage  the  ant's  wimJotk 
is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  uisects,  "  though 
they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceeding  wise.*' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  R». 
mans  believed  that  the  ant  stored  up  food,  whfeh  H 
collected  m  the  summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  ooi>- 
sumption.  Bochart  {Uieroz,  iiL  478)  has  died 
numerous  passsges  from  Greek  and  Latm  writen^ 
as  well  as  ih>m  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish 
rabbis,  in  snppoit  of  this  opinion.  Such  wisdonft 
was  this  little  insect  believed  to  possess,  that,  ill 
order  to  prevent  the  com  which  it  had  stored  ftom 
germmating,  it  took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of 
each  grain;  accordingly  some  have  sought  for  tfatt 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemdldh^<» 
in  this  supposed  fiict  Nor  is  the  bdief  in  the 
ant's  biting  off  the  head  of  the  gndns  unsupported 
by  some  modem  writers  Addison,  in  the  (huMt- 
dian  (No.  156, 157),  inserts  the  foUowmg  letter  »dP 
undoubted  credit  and  authority,'*  which  was  ftnC 
published  by  the  French  Academy:  **The  com 
which  is  kid  up  by  ants  would  shoot  under 
ground  if  these  insects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
it.  They  therefore  bite  off  all  the  germs  befove 
they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore  the  com  that  has  hdn 
in  their  cells  will  produce  nothmg.  Any  one  may 
make  the  experiment,  and  even  see  that  there  is  no 
germ  in  theur  com."  N.  Pluche,  too  (Voters 
J)UpL  i.  128),  says  of  these  insects,  ^Thar  nexl 
passion  is  to  amass  a  tbon  of  com  or  other  graio 
that  wiU  keep,  and  lest  the  humidity  of  the  eelll 
should  make  the  com  shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a 
eertahity  that  they  gnaw  off  the  buds  whfidi  grow 
at  the  point  of  the  grahi." 

It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  thb  opinion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Equally  er- 
roneous vppnn  to  be  the  notion  that  ascribes  10 
the  ant  prorident  foresight  in  htying  up  a  store  tf 
com  for  the  winter's  UBe;>  though  it  is  an  mtf 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  No  recorded  speeiei 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  fH» 
provision  m  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  nH 
grains  of  com,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food. 
The  European  spedL-s^  ants  are  all  dormant  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  carelbl 
hmguage  of  the  authors  of  IntroducUm  to  £ni^ 
mOofftf  (iL  46 ),  who  say, «« till  the  mannen  of  exotfe 


^to  cut ")  was  given  to  the  ant  finm  Its  extreme  tsn- 
utty  at  the  Junetton  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  I# 
the  term  insect  Is  appUoable  to  any  one  Uvfaig  cnaMM 
move  than  to  another,  It  oertaioly  is  to  the  am.  JVhn^ 
(dA  is  the  exact  equivalent  to  tiiMeC.  [Blnce  (he  abo^ 
was  writfteo  it  has  been  found  that  Faifchurst— t.  *. 

^O  (Iv.)— giw  a  similar  dcrivatkm.] 

b  ^  Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magnl  focmlea  laborii 
Ore  trahlt  quodconque  potest,  atqne  addit  aeervs 
Qoem  strult,  hand  ignam  ac  non  ineauta  IW 
tori.'*  Hor.  Attf.  L 1,  8& 

Cf.  aJso  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  6M;  Ylrs-  Oeor.  f.  188,  Ai 
iv.  402;  Ptin.  xi.  80;  JQian,  A  ii.  U.  95,  vl.  48,  fca. 
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«nti  are  more  aoeimtdj  explored,  it  mmJd  be  nuh 
lo  affirm  that  no  anU  have  magazines  of  provia- 
kms;  for  slUioiigh  during  the  cold  of  our  winters 
In  thii  country  Ubey  remain  in  a  atate  of  torpidity, 
and  have  oo  need  of  food,  jet  in  wanner  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasona,  when  they  are  probably 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may  be 
necessary  for  them,"  —  yet  the  observations  of 
modem  nstnralists  who  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tentkn  to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  oon- 
chisive  that  ants  do  not  Uy  up  food  for  future  con- 
■uroptioo.  It  is  true  that  CoL  Sykes  has  a  paper, 
voL  iL  of  Tramadkmt  of  EntomoL  Soc.  p.  103,  on  a 
species  of  Indian  ant  which  be  calls  AUa  proctdem^ 
■0  called  from  the  fret  of  his  having  found  a  large 
ptore  of  grass  seeds  in  its  nest;  but  the  amount  of 
that  gentleman's  observations  merely  goes  to  show 
that  this  ant  cames  seeds  underground,  and  brings 
^hem  again  to  the  surftce  after  they  have  got  wet 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry.^  **  There 
b  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  FormiddcB  in  the  British  Museum, 
In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  **  any  evi- 
dence of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food;" 
he  observes,  Catahgw  of  Formicidm  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  processionary  ant  of  Brazil  ((Ecodoma 
cephaluUB)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  into  its  undetgrowid  nests,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  hhnself  that  the  leaves 
were  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the 
nest,  and  not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits  of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond 
of  saccharine  matter,  there  is  no  erid?nce  at  all  to 
prove  that  any  portion  of  phmts  ever  forms  an  article 
of  their  diet.  The  fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  de- 
light in  running  away  with  almost  any  thing  they 
find, — small  portions  iof  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, 
•—as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch 
the  habits  of  this  insect  This  will  exphun  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant  now 
under  eonsidention;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  observers 
■nW^ifing  the  ooooons  for  gniins  of  com,  to  which 
they  bear  much  resembbnoe.  It  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  Aristotle,  Yiigil,  Horace,  Ao.,  who  all 
speak  of  this  insect  storing  up  graint  ofcom^  should 
have  been  so  far  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad 
observers,  as  to  have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains. 
Ants  do  cany  off  grains  of  com,  just  as  they  carry 
dr  other  things — not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for 
food,  but  for  their  nests.  ^**They  are  great  rob- 
bers," says  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  837), 
»and  plunder  by  night  as  well  ss  by  day,  and  the 
ftrmer  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  fioor,  or  they 
will  abetiaet  a  huge  qwmiitjf  of  grain  m  a  single 
n^ht" 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomol- 
<^^  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  »*  On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  economy  of  Ants  "  ( Trans* 
EntOM,  Soc.  U.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col.  Sykes's 
observatfons  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  species 
of  exotic  ants  whieh  store  up  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates's  investigations  are  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
eation  of  that  paper. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 


«  This  Iket  eorroboratsi  what  the  aocisnts  have 
written  on  this  partiealar  point,  who  haw  recorded 
that  the  ant  brings  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  the  com. 
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ject  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  t&is:  I)oef 
Scripture  assert  that  any  species  of  ant  st««es  up 
food  for  future  use?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  SokHuon,  in  the  only  two 
passa^  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  neo- 
estardjf  teach  this  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
XXX.  25,  do  seem  to  im^y  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this  insect 
"  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  their 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  in  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expresswn  here  used 
merely  has  reference  to  the  foct  that  ants  are  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wis- 
dom herein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host 
of  other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct 
prompts  them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  question 
is  £Eurly  weighed  in  connection  with  the  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  from  very  early  times  the  ancients 
attributed  storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear 
at  least  probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  im- 
plies a  stmilar  belief;  and  if  such  was  the  geneni 
opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wise 
man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon 
he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accommodated  to 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its 
language  is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  nat- 
uralists, which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend 
to  disprove  the  sssertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  aigument  against  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  sstronomical  science,  or  the  fiuHs  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiolo- 
gist has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  in- 
sects in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infimt,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  **  May  the  boy  turn  out  dever  and 
skillfU."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  fiem- 
lek,  **an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemil, 
"quick,"  *' clever"  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  lii.  494). 
The  Talmudists,  too,  attributed  great  wisdom  to 
this  insect  It  was,  say  they,  fh>m  beholding  the 
wonderftil  ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  ex- 
pression originated:  **  Thy  justice,  0  God,  reaches 
to  the  heavens  "  ( ChvUn,  63).^  Ants  live  together 
in  societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
See  Latrei]]e*s  Histoire  NatureUe  det  Fowjnia^ 
Puis,  1802;  Huber's  TraiU  des  M<Bur»  des  F. 
Jndig.;  EncycL  Brit.  8th  ed.  art  '« Ant; "  Kirby 
and  Spence,  Introd,  to  Entam,  Ants  belong  to  the 
fiunily  Formicida^  and  order  Bymtnoptera,  There 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine.  W.  H. 

ANTICHRIST  {6  6arriYourros\  The  woitl 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St  J^n  in  his  first  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.    Netvrtheleas,  by  an 


&c.,  which  had  becooM  wet    See  inatanfiew  tn  Bo 
chart,  iii.  490. 

b  Our  English  word  ant  appears  to  be  an  abbrsvl 
atloD  of  the  form  emnut  (Sax.  ctmmet). 
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ifanost  nmrenal  oonseDt,  the  term  has  been  eppUed 
to  the  Man  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Tbessakmians,  to  the  IJttle 
Ham  and  to  the  fierofr-ooantenanced  King  of  whom 
Dtniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Beasts  of  the 
Apocal^Tse,  as  well  as  to  the  fidse  Christs  whose 
appearance  our  I^ord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
eourse  on  the  Mount  of  Oli^'es.  Before  we  can 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  sul^ect  of  Antichrist, 
we  must  decide  whether  this  eitension  of  the  term 
is  properly  made;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  thoee  alone  with  which  St.  John 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  ftdler,  and 
laiger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  carefuUy  compared  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  our  subject:  —  I.  Matt.  xxiy.  3-31.  II, 
1  John  U.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  5,  7.  III.  2 
Thess.  ii  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-8;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-6. 
IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-25;  xi.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  vii.  7- 
27.  VI.  Rer.  xiu.  1-8;  rvu.  1-18.  VII.  Rev. 
xiii.  11-18;  xix.  11-21.  The  first  oontains  the 
account  of  the  fidse  Christs  and  fidse  prophets  pre- 
dicted by  our  Lord;  the  second,  of  the  Antichrist 
as  depicted  by  St  John;  the  third,  of  the  Ad\'er- 
sary  of  God  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  of  the  fierce-countenanced  King  and  of 
the  little  Horn  foretold  by  Daniel^  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  of 
the  Revdation. 

I.  The  Fake  Christs  and  Fabe  PrcpkeU  of 
Matt.  xxiT.  —  The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  pro- 
phetie  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at 
o&oe  to  predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which 
wookl  take  place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  thoee  which  would  precede  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  fiJl  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  type  and  symbol  Accordingly,  his  teaching 
on  the  point  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in 
the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore 
distress,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should 
arise  impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen after  them;  and  that  (2)  in  the  bst  days 
of  the  world  ^ere  should  be  a  great  tribulation 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  should 
arise  at  the  same  time  fidse  Christs  and  fidae  proph- 
ets, with  an  unparalleled  power  of  leading  astray. 
In  type,  therefore,  our  I^ord  predicted  the  rise  of 
the  several  impostors  who  excited  the  fitnaticism  of 
the  Jews  before  their  fidl.  In  antitype  He  predicted 
the  fixture  rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  days,  who 
should  beguile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of 
their  being  God*s  prophets  or  even  his  Christs. 
We  find  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Our  Ijard  is  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
(or  polity),  but  rather  of  those  fbrerunners  of  the 
Antichrist  who  are  his  ser\'ants  and  actuated  by  his 
spirit  They  are  ^fvi6xpiO'T0tj  and  can  decdve 
ahnost  the  dect,  but  they  are  not  6  iLyrlxpitrros] 
they  are  y^eviowpo^riTcu^  and  can  show  great  signs 
and  wonders,  but  they  are  not  6  ^^tv^owpo^iiTris 
(Rev.  xvi.  13).  However  valuable,  therefore,  the 
prophecy  on  Mount  011^'et  is,  as  helping  us  to  pict- 
nre  to  ourselves  the  events  of  the  lut  days,  it  does 
not  elucidate  for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Anti. 
Christ.  4itfl  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as 
(hough  it  gave  information  which  it  does  not  pro- 
Sastogive. 
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n.  TTie  Aniickritt  of  SL  John's  EjHstkM,'^ 
The  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  are- 
the  same  or  different  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was  oral.  ^^Ye  have  hturd  that  the  Antichrist 
oometh,*'  says  St  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18);  and  again, 
'*  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye  hav 
heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv.  3).  Shni- 
lariy  St  Paul,  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  thinyn  '*  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5)  ?  We  must  not  therefore  look  ibr  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  ** doctrine  of  the  Antichrist'*  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for  alla^ious  to  some- 
thing already  known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching 
of  St  John's  Epistle  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
himself  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  words  twice  re- 
peated,  ^  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  shaD 
come."  The  verb  (pxtrai  here  employed  has  a 
special  reference,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first 
and  second  advents  of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  St 
John  was  addressing  had  been  taught  that,  as 
Christ  was  to  come  (^piy  crai)f  so  the  Antichrist  was 
to  come  ^ewise.  loe  rest  of  the  passage  in  St 
John  appears  to  be  rather  a  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  than  a  formal  state- 
ment of  it.  He  warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist  could  exist  even  then,  though  the 
coming  of  the  Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and 
that  ail  who  denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship 
of  Jesus  were  Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  th« 
final  Antichrist  who  was  to  come.  The  teaching 
of  St.  John's  Episties  therefore  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  type^  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus, 
and  those  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
and  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny  it, 
were  Antichrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
principle  of  love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity;  and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appear- 
ance of  the  Antichrist  that  was  **  to  come  "  in  the 
kst  times,  aocordiug  as  they  had  been  orally  taught, 
who  would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  forerunners 
and  servants. 

IH.  The  Adversfiry  of  God  of  St.  Pavts  Epis- 
tles. —  St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Anti- 
christ, but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
his  Adversary  (^  &«rriirc(/&cyof )  of  God  with  the 
Antichrist  vriio  was  **  to  come."  Like  St  John, 
he  refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  thfe  subject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistie  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Autichristianism, 
called  by  him  **the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working;  but  Antichrist  himself  be  chaz^ 
acterizes  as  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Peis 
dition,"  "  tiie  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God,'* 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himself  above  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship; "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to 
his  appearance  should  have  been  taken  away,  and 
until  the  predicted  kwotrraaia  should  have  oc 
curred. 

(Yom  St  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  leani 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come;  (2)  that  he 
shouM  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
coming  was  removed;  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
ratho:  till  after  the  time  of  the  hxo(rT(uria\  (4^ 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  religion,  {ff)  a  claim  to  the  in. 
communicable  attributes  of  God,  M  iniquity,  sin, 
and  lawlessness,  (8)  a  power  of  woning  lying  mh  • 
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•dM,  («)  nuurveUoQs  capacity  of  bflguiling  soah; 
(5)  thai  be  would  be  actuated  by  Satan;  (6)  that 
hia  fpirit  was  already  at  work  manifatfing  itadf 
partially,  inoorapletely,  and  typically,  in  the  teach- 
ocB  of  iniOdelity  and  hainiorality  ak«ady  abounding 
hi  the  Church. 

IV.  TkeJierce.countenancedKmgofDameL'-' 
TioM  passage  Is  univecsally  acknowledged  to  be  pri- 
marily appUcable  to  Antiochus  Epipbmes.  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  is  recognized  as  the  chief  proto- 
type of  the  Antichrist,  llie  prophecy  may  there- 
fore be  n^gaided  as  descriptive  of  the  Antichrist 
The  point  is  fairly  aigued  by  St  Jerome:  — 
»Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difiference  be, 
tween  Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
applies  penonally  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great;  for, 
after  Sekucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  possessed  Judcsa;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist, 

who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time It  1%  the 

custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same 
way  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72d 
Fsalm,  which  is  entitled  a  Psahn  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  all  that  is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  SoU 
onion.  But  in  part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image 
of  the  truth,  these  things  are  foretold  of  Sobmon, 
to  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. As,  then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the 
Saviour  has  types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is 
ijgfatly  believed  to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked 
kbg  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  de- 
filed the  Temple."  (S.  Hieron.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523, 
Col.  Agr.  1G16;  torn.  iU.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704). 

V.  The  Little  Horn  of  DanUL  —  Hitherto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  fh>m  St.  John's  words, 
and  still  more  evident  fix>m  the  Epistle  to  the  Thee- 
salonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul  could  not 
well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had  he  studiously 
made  use  of  them  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
polity.  "  The  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Peidi- 
tion,"  "  the  one  who  opposeth  himself  to  God,"  "  the 
QOiB  who  exalteth  himself  above  God,"  "  the  one 
who  represents  himself  as  God,"  **  the  wicked  one 
who  was  to  come  with  Satanic  power  and  lying 
wonders: "  if  words  have  a  meaning,  these  words 
AtfignntA  an  individusL  But  when  we  come  to 
DanieVs  prophecy  of  the  Little  Horn  .this  is  all 
changed.  We  Uiere  read  of  four  beasts,  which 
are  explained  as  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is 
meant  four  kingdoms  or  onpires.  These  kingdoms 
represented  by  the  four  beasts  are  undoubtedly  the 
Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian 
em^,  and  Uie  Roman  empiae.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire b  described  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them 
(three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity,  is 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
ttiree  of  the  first  ten  horns  sre  plucked  up.  If  the 
four  ^* kings"  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
boasts  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  **  kings  "  (vii. 
84)  are  monarchies  or  nAtionalities.  then  the  other 
uking"  who  rises  after  tliem  is,  in  like  manner, 
*igt  au  indindual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that  tlie 
*  little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
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the  Antichrist  of  St  Jomi  and  St  PmL  Vm 
fonner  is«  poUty,  the  latter  is  an  individuaL 

VL  The  Jpooalnptic  Beast  of  Sl  John,  —A 
farther  consequence  follows.  For  the  Beaat  <  f  Uw 
Apocalypse  is  cleariy  identical  with  the  little  Horn 
of  Daniel  The  Beast  whose  power  is  absorbed 
into  the  little  Hom  has  ten  bonis  (Dan.  viL  7) 
and  rises  from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3):  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast  has  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  and  liaaB 
from  the  sea  (i&id.).  The  Little  Hom  has  a  montli 
speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii  8,  11,  20);  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  speaking  gnai 
things  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  The  little  Hom  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  idi.  21):  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (Rev.  xiii.  7).  The  little  Hom 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Moat  High  (Dan. 
vii.  25):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  hb  mouth 
in  bhsphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  The 
little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.  e.  di- 
rects, the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xviL  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  litt&e  Hom  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  .times,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  timea 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptie 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i,  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Rev  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  paraUelisma 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St 
John's  Beast  Therefore  St  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist  It  is  not  an  individual  like  the 
Antichrist  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Fjiistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  little  Hom  of  Daniel 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognized,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation?  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stand  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apo«alypae.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  fiu*  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
foltows.  The  church  is  rqiresented  (Rev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  pene- 
cuted  by  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1260  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Beast  ariaca 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  lus  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Beast  prevails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  daring  which 
the  sufi!ering8  of  the  woman  last  During  a  cer- 
tain part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a  har- 
lot, by  whom,  as  it  is  expl^ned,  is  figured  **  thai 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth "  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills  (xviL 
9).  After  a  time  Babylon  the  harlot-rider  &lls 
(ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  whom  she  had  ridden 
still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at  the  gknri- 
ous  coining  of  Christ  (xix.  20). 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  predic- 
tion of  St  Paul,  always  recoUectuig  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individiud,  and  that  the  Apocalyptie 
Beast  is  a  polity? 

As  we  have  here  reached  that  which  constitutes 
the  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  conception  of 
the  Antichrist  ss  revealed  by  the  inspired  writers, 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  of  Scripttu«  te 
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Hit  winimfinU  of  umotatora  ud  MMytitw  to  mo 
wbai  twiiitifMy  we  oui  derive  flom  them.  We 
ehftU  ihm  resimie  the  oonaidention  of  the  Script- 
unl  pemfiflfs  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  kave 
theoL  We  ihall  danify  the  opiniona  which  have 
been  held  on  the  Antichriat  aocording  aa  he  ia  re- 
gutled  aa  an  indiridual,  or  aa  a  polity,  or  aa  a 
principle.  The  indiridujliata,  again,  muat  be  aub- 
diyided,  aeoording  aa  tiiey  repreeent  him  aa  one  to 
come  or  aa  one  aheady  come.  We  have,  thenfore, 
fanr  daaeea  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:  — (1) 
those  who  regard  liim  aa  an  individual  yet  ftitore; 

(2)  those  who  regard  him  aa  a  polity  now  present; 

(3)  those  who  re^uil  him  as  an  individual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing  is 
meant  beyond  antichriatian  and  lawless  principle, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 
polity. 

1.  The  finrt  opinion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antichriat  waa  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  appear, 
anoe  waa  come.  The  only  point  on  whidi  any 
question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  man 
anned  with  satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.  That 
he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  satanic  powers  is 
the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.  d.  103  {DiaL 
371,  30,  21,  Thiribii,  1722);  of  Lrenseus,  A.  D. 
140  (Ojf.  V.  25,  437,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Tertul- 
lian,  A.  D.  150  (/)s  Reg.  Cam.  c.  24;  ApoL  c. 
32);  of  Origen,  A.  d.  1S4  {Op.  i.  667,  Dekrue, 
1733);  of  his  oontemporaTy,  Ilippolytua  (De  And- 
christo,  57,  Fabridi,  Uambiirgi,  1716);  of  Cyprian, 
A.  D.  250  (A>.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Yietorinos,  a.  d.  270  {BibL  Pair.  Afaffna,  ill.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.  u.  300 
{Div.  InaL  vii.  17)  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  d. 
315  {CaUck.  XV.  4);  of  Jerome,  A.  d.  330  {Op.  iv. 
pars  i.  299,  Pariaiis,  1693);  of  Chrysostom,  a.  d. 
347  {CoHim.  in  II.  Thets.);  of  Hihffy  of  Polctien 
A.  D.  350  {Oomm.  in  McUL);  of  Augustine,  A.  D. 
354  {De  CicU.  Dei,  zx.  19);  of  Ambrose,  A.  D. 
380  {Comm.  in  Luc.).''  The  authors  of  the  Sibyl- 
Une  Oradee,  a.  d.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Con^ 
stitationa,  Celsus  (see  Orig.  c.  Cek.  lib.  vi.),  Eph- 
rem  Syrus,  A.  d.  370,  Theodoret,  a.  d.  430,  and  a 
few  other  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Anti- 
christ as  the  .Deril  himself  rather  than  as  his  min- 
ister or  an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the 
identity  of  his  eharscter  and  his  power  with  that 
of  Satan.  £adi  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
le&rred  gives  his  own  Judgment  with  respect  to 
some  partieolars  which  may  be  expected  hi  the  An- 
tichrist,  whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him 
ss  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glori- 
ous and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  be  de- 
itroyed  by  His  preKnce.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
him  aa  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cause.  Irenceus 
describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem;  as  identical 
with  the  ApMalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  as  foreshad. 
owed  by  the  niyust  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
** should  come  in  his  own  name;  '*  and  aa  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).  Teri;uman  identifies 
him  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  hira  to  be  about 
to  arise  on  the  fiiU  of  the  Roman  Empire  {De  Res. 
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«>  *Tbe  dates  hera  given  tn  oouMetlon  with  the 
aaoKS  of  manj  of  ttM  Cbristlaa  fikthers  are  likely  to 
■lifllasMl  the  resder.  In  the  ease  of  JasUn  Mer^, 
Craostts,  TertoUian,  Origeo,  Qyril  of  Jerusalem,  Je- 


Cam,  0.  25).  Origen  describes  him  in  Eaatern 
phrase  as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpsit 
of  Christ  Uippolytus  understands  the  Roman  em- 
pire  to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who  would 
restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  hia  craa  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws.  Cyprian  sees  him  typified  in 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  {ExkorU  ad  Mart  c  11). 
Victorinus,  with  several  others — nusunderstanding 
St.  Paul's  expressiim  that  the  mystery  of  miquity 
was  m  his  day  working  —supposes  that  the  Anti* 
Christ  will  be  a  revivified  hero;  Lactantius  that  he 
will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  bom  of  an  evil  spirit;  Cyril 
that  he  will  be  a  magidan,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  the  Roman  empire.  Jerome  de- 
scribes him  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 
Church  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God;  Chrys- 
ostom as  irrt$t6s  ris  sitting  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churdMs,  not  merely  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem:  St.  Augustine  aa  the  adver- 
sary holding  power  for  three  and  a  half  years — 
the  Beast,  perhapa,  representing  Satan'a  empire. 
The  primiUve  belief  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Daniel  he  writes  —  **  Let  us  say  that  which  ail 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed  dovm,  vis.,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Roman  empirs 
is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings  who  will 
divide  the  Roman  workt  amongst  them;  and  there 
will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will  snbdue 
three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
of  Africa,  and  of  EUiiopia,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.  And  on  these  having  been  sUin,  the  seven 
other  kings  will  also  submit.  *And  behold,'  he 
says,  *  in  Uie  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man.'  This 
is  that  we  may  not  suppose  htm  to  be  a  devil  or  a 
demon,  as  some  have  thought,  but  a  man  in  whom 
Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  bodily.  '  And  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,'  for  he  is  *  the  man  of  sm, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  making  himself  as  God ' "  ( Op.  voL  iv.  p. 
511,  Col.  A);rip-  1616).  In  his  Comment  on  Dan. 
xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algesia's  eleventh  question, 
he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater  detaiL  The 
same  line  of  interpretation  continued.  Andreas  of 
Cesarea,  a.  d.  550,  explains  him  to  be  a  king  act 
uated  by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old  Roman 
empire  and  r^gn  at  Jerusalem  {In  Apoe.  c.  ziii.); 
Aretas,  A.  D.  650,  as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who 
will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  (/i»  Apoc 
c.  ziii.);  John  Damascene,  A.  d.  800  \jL  730], 
repeats  the  primitive  belief  ( Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26); 
Adso,  A.  D.  950  [980],  says  that  a  Frank  king  will 
reunite  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  he  will  abdksate 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.  The 
same  writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  bom  in  Baby* 
bn,  that  he  will  be  educated  at  Bethsaidaand  Cho- 
razin,  and  that  he  will  proclaun  himself  the  Son 
of  God  at  Jerusalem  {^ract.  in  Antichr.  apud  Au- 
ffutL  Operoy  tom.  ix.  p.  454,  Paris,  1637).  The- 
ophylact,  A.  D.  1070,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.  Albert  the  Great^ 
Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alexander  de  Hales  repeat  the 
received  tradition  in  the  thirteenth  century.  So 
also  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  d.  1260,  who  recurs  to 
the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Antichrist 

rome,  Ghiyiostom,  and  Aogusttne,  th^  denote  the 
supposed  time  of  their  birth ;  In  the  oaw  of  th«  otheie 
mentlooed  above  and  below,  thegr  represent  the  ttme 
when  ttiaj  Jlourisked.  A.. 
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at  BRbyioii.  saying  that  be  will  be  initrucied  in 
the  Mftgiaii  philosophy,  and  that  his  doctrine  and 
miracles  will  be  a  parody  of  those  of  the  I^oiub. 
The  received  opi:Jon  o{  the  twelfth  century  is 
brought  before  U3  iu  a  striking  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  the  interview  between  King  Richard  I.  and 
the  Abbot  Joachim  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  I.and.  "  I  thought,**  said  the 
king,  ^  that  Antichrist  would  be  bom  in  Antioch 
or  in  liabylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  and  would 
reign  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem;  and 
would  walk  in  that  land  in  which  Christ  walked ; 
and  would  reign  in  it  for  three  yean  and  a  half; 
and  would  dispute  against  ICl\jah  and  Enoch,  and 
would  kill  them;  and  would  afterwards  die;  and 
that  after  his  death  God  would  give  sixty  days  of 
repentance,  in  which  those  might  repent  which 
should  ha\'e  erred  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  have 
been  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  false  prophets."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Rouen  and 
Auxerre  and  by  the  bishop  of  tiayonne,  who  were 
present  at  the  interview;  but  it  was  not  Joachim *s 
opinion.  He  maintained  the  se\'en  heads  of  the 
Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Constantlus,  Mohammed, 
Melsemut,  who  were  past;  Saladin,  who  was  then 
living;  and  Antichrist,  who  was  shortly  to  come, 
being  already  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  about 
to  be  ele\-ated  to  the  Apostolic  See  (Roger  de  Ho\^ 
den  in  Richard  /.,  anno  1190).o  In  his  own  work 
on  the  Apocalypse  Joachim  speaks  of  the  second 
Apocalyptic  beast  as  being  governed  by  **some 
great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as 
it  were  universal  pontiff  throughout  the  world,  and 
be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks.** 
These  are  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory  I.  had 
long  since  (a.  d.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who 
bekl  even  the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes 
of  Rome  soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Amulphus 
bishop  of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invec- 
tive against  John  XY.  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  a. 
D.  991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist  —  if  destitute  both  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Yen.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
Universulis  Ponliftx^  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
christ. It  is  an  actual,  living,  individu^  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  tliat  a  Pope  would  be  the 
Antichrist;  his  followers  began  to  whisper  tliat  it 
was  iht  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  fa%i  to  have  put  fortli  the 
idea.  It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  classes; 
by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  Uie  laxity 
of  tlie  Papal  Court;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
temporal  stmggle  with  the  Papacy;  and,  perhaps 
independently,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spiritual  straggle.     Of  the  first  class  we 


«  The  Bollandists  reject  the  story  of  this  ioterriew 
as  an  invention.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (see 
M.  Stuart)  that  Joachim's  works  have  been  inteis 
polatnL 

b  "  E  esser  mot  avlm,  caut  venre  V  Antexrist, 
Que  nos  non  croan,  nl  a  son  lUt,  nl  a  son  dlt : 
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may  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  eiitliiiBuli 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telesphorus,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Rome,  arid  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  future;  and  again  in  such  men  as  Grost^te, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earned  by  the 
Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An.  1253,  p.  876,  1640).  Of 
the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhaid  archbishop 
of  Salzbuig  as  a  specimen,  who  denounces  Hilde- 
brand  as  "having,  in  the  name  of  religion,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name  the 
ten  horns.  They  are  the  "  Turks,  Greeks,  £gyi>- 
tians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy  the 
provinces  of  Rome;  and  a  little  honi  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  things, 
which  is  reducing  three  of  these  Idngdoms  —  i.  e. 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany — to  subser>iency,  is 
persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints  of 
God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confounding 
things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting  things 
unutterable,  execrable'*  (Aventinus,  AtmaL  Bot- 
orum,  p  651,  IJps.  1710):  The  Waldenses  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  slide  from 
the  individualist  view,  which  was  held  unanimously 
in  the  CJhurch  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession  of  ralers  of 
a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  hitherto  received  opinion  now  vanishes,  and 
does  not  appear  again  until  the  excesses  and  ex- 
tra^'agances  of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  The  "  Nolle  Lesson,'* 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist;^  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cent- 
ury identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beist,  the  Hark>t,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  *A  Popery.  AVicklifiites  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Coblmm  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  vras  Antichrist's  head  (Bede's 
Works,  p.  38,  Cambridge,  1849).  Walter  Brat«, 
brought  before  the  Bishop's  Coturt  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  '*  the  high  Bishop  of  Rome  calling  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this 
world"  (Foxe,  iii.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  w© 
reach  the  Reformation.  Walter  Bmte  (a.  d. 
1393),  Bullinger  (1504),  Ch}-tneus  (1571),  Aretiua 
(1673),  Foxe  (1580),  Napier  (1593),  Mede  (1632), 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunningfaaroe 
(1813),  Faber,  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843).  identify  the  False  I'rophet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Ikast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Papacy;  Marlorat  (a.  d.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubuz  (1720),-  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocal^-ptic  Beast;  Brightman  (a.  n.  1600), 
Parens  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  GUI  (1776), 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 
Fysh  (1837),  FUiott  (1844),  both  the  Beasts. 
'Ihat  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  was 


Gar,  B^ont  rescriptura,  eon  ara  fliit  moti  Antexrist ; 
Car  Antexrist  son  tuit  aquilh  que  contrastan  a  Xriat.*' 

La  Nobia  Leyezon,  1.  467.     See  RaynouMrd's  Cktrii 

des  Poesies  Originates  des  TVoubadoun^  ii.  100;  App 
iii.  to  vol.  ill.  of  Elliott's  Hnrof  Apacalvplir/p,  Lout 
1846;  HaUaut's  Ut.  Europe,  1.  28  (note),  Lond.  1856. 
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taogbt  by  LaUuar,  Calvin,  Zwiagli,  Mdanethon, 
Buccr,  Boa,  OOiztufl,  Bengel,  Mkhaelis,  and  by 
almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish theologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  offense. 
fip.  Ifale  (A.  D.  1491),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  m  Europe  and 
Mohammed  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Pope 
b  Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (  Workt^  ?ol.  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.  1844),  I^atimer  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  140, 
Camb.  1844),  Ridley  (  Warkt,  p.  53,  Camb.  1841), 
Hooper  (IVorks,  voL  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1853), 
Hutchinson  (  Works,  p.  304,  Cuub.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  ( Works,  toL  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
( Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  (  Works,  p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  JeweU  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  101), 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (  Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Folke  (  Works,  vol  iL  p.  289,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford ( Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  Nor  is  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially  in- 
censed against  Popery.  King  James  held  it  {ApoL 
pro  Juram.  FuUL  London,  1609),  as  strongly  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  LeUer  to  BulUny,  May 
22,  1558,  Zurich  LeUers,  First  Series,  p.  33, 
Camb.  1842);  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewes 
maintains  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  ttom  the 
^istle  to  the  Thcssalonians  {Jiesp.  ad  Beilarm.  p. 
304,  Oxon.  1851);  but  he  careAilly  explains  that 
King  James,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expressed 
his  private  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
on  the  sulgect  {ibid.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introduces 
limitations  and  distinctions  ( Works,  iii.  520,  Oxf. 
1845);  significantly  suggests  that  there  are  marks 
of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Soothmd  as  mudi  as  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  Turk  {ib,  iii.  287);  and  declmes  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  individual 
preachers  or  writen  had  said  on  the  sul^ect  in 
moments  of  exasperation  {ib.  ii.  582).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal-Antichrist  theory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  oentury 
does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  EngUnd.  Hard 
names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But  the 
idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it  ever 
applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or  Archi- 
episcopal,  but  solely  in  his  distmcttvely  Papal  char- 
acter. But  the  more  that  the  sober  and  learned 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up  this 
application  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it  was 
insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  oon- 
tnMted  views.  A  string  of  writers  followed  each 
other  in  succesuon,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Rev- 
elation, grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  they  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
indent  idea  of  a  ftiture  individual  Antichrist,  as 
Lacunza  or  Benezra  (a.  d.  1810),  Buigh,  Samuel 
Maitland,  Newman  ( TracU  for  tks  Times,  No. 
33),  Charles  Maitiand  {Prophetic  Interpretation). 
OUiera  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
and  fixed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  heresi- 
ireh  as  the  man  in  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
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Antichrist  found  their  fulfillment.  There  8ei;ui6  to 
ite  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600  yean 
in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoo* 
alyptic  prophecies  from  the  Pitpacy,  and  by  othen, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the 
seer's  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest  limits 
that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Yictorinus,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  (A.  D.  1604)  to  have  suggested  tliat  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Boasuet,  CUmet,  l>e  Sacy,  Eich- 
hom.  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- - 
son.  The  general  view  of  the  school  is  tiiat  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  fint,  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligula;  Wetstein  in  Titus;  Hanmiond  in 
Simon  Uoffis  {  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Lond.  1631); 
Whitby  b)  the  Jews  {Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  Iwond. 
1760);  Le  Gere  in  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  a  leader 
of  the  rebel  Jews;  Schcttgen  in  the  Pharisees; 
Ncsselt  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots;  Harduin 
in  the  High  l^est  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
Vitellius  {On  the  Apocnlypse,  Camb.  1800). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  reftises  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  indiridual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzach, 
Pelt.     (See  Alford,  Gk.  Test  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy, 
partially  at  least  unf\ilfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  ha^'e  exhibited,  the 
hist  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctiy  a  man;  St  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  T^  TOO  «L¥Tixpi<rrov,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opm- 
ion  is  plauily  reAited  by  the  bet  that  the  persons 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ*s  gbrious  presence,  which  Is  im- 
mecQatdy  to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  minority  of  those  who 
niamtain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St  Paul  distinctiy  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in 
like  manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  hst  schools, 
we  are  able  to  see,  are  wholly  false.  The  two  first 
appear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  sc 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 

St  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  thmgs  which 
are  to  precede  the  Day  of  Chnst,  the  iLwocTturio 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Adversary,  hut  he  does 
not  say  that  these  two  things  are  oontemiMrary. 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  does  not  directiy  ex- 
press it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  succession 
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of  event!.  Fini,  it  would  seem,  an  wimMned  and 
to  U8  unknown  obstacle  hat  to  be  removed:  then^ 
wat  (o  follow  the  **  Apostasy; "  after  this,  the  Ad-* 
venary  was  to  arise,  and  then  was  to  come  his  de- 
struction. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word 
"apostasy,"  as  ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the 
exact  mfwning  of  ii  iaroaraa-ia.  The  A.  Y.  has 
most  correctly  rendered  the  original  by  *(fidling 
\way,"  having  only  fiuled  of  entire  exactness  by 
omitting  to  give  the  value  of  the  article.^  An 
open  and  unblushing  denial  and  rqjection  of  all  be- 
lief; which  is  implied  in  our  "apoetasy,"  is  not  im- 
plied in  itwoaraffia.  It  means  one  of  two  things: 
(1)  PoUUcal  defection  (Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  Ohr.  xiu.  6; 
Acts  v.  37);  (2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xzL  21; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1;  Ueb.  iii.  12).  The  firet  is  the  com- 
mon cbssical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more 
usual  in  the  N.  T.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to 
understand  the  word  rightly  when  he  says  in  ref- 
erence to  this  passage :  NOi'  Si  ^<rrli'  ^  iaroaraaia  • 
ioiioTtivaif  yhp  ol  &i^pwiroi  r^s  hp$^s  irlortvs 
.  .  .  kwtimiiray  yho  oi  tu^ptoiroi  ivi  r^s  &\ir 
9*ias  .  .  .  A&T1}  rolyvy  iffrltf  ^  kwoffracria'  fcal 
fU?i\ti  irpoarboKOffBai  S  tx^oos  (St.  Cyril.  CaUdu 
zv.  9,  Op,  p.  228,  Paris,  1720).  And  St  Am- 
brose,  **  A  verft  religione  plerique  lapsi  errore  desds- 
oent"  {Omm,  in  Luc,  xz.  20).  This  "figJling 
away  "  implies  penons  who  fall  away,  the  kwocrat- 
aia  consists  of  dir^orarcu.  Supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  oiganized  religious  body,  some  of  whom 
should  M  away  from  the  true  Mth,  the  persons  so 
falling  away  would  be  iar6trrarai,  though  still 
formally  ucsevered  from  the  religious  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  religious  body  itself,  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  &ithful  members 
it  would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  reUg- 
ous  body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in 
respect  to  its  other  members  be  designated  an 
kroirreuria.  It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body 
as  this  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  iaroff- 
raela  which  he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  In  tlie  Epistles  to  Timothy  be  describes 
this  religious  defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doc- 
trines of  demons,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  con- 
science, a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1 
Tim.  iv.  1;  2  Tim.  iii.  5).  It  has  been  usual,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Beasi  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse with  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin.  It  is  impos- 
sible, as  we  have  said,  to  do  so.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  more  than  possible,  to  identify  the  Bttst  and 
the  kwoiTTcurla.  Can  we  find  any  thing  which 
will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both?  In  order  to  be 
the  antitype  of  St.  John's  Beast  it  must  be  a 
polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but  shortly,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gaining 
great  influence  in  the  worid,  and  getting  the  mas- 
tery over  a  certain  number  of  those  nationalities 
which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii. 
24).  It  must  kst  three  and  a  half  times,  i.  e. 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Assyria,  or 
Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  only  two  times  seem  to 
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be  allotted  (Dan.  vtt.  12).  It  nm 
against  God,  i,  c.  it  must  arrogate  to  itaelf  or  dain 
for  creatures  the  honor  due  to  God  akne.^  It 
must  be  an  object  of  wander  and  worship  to  tha 
world  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  unbhtsh- 
ii«  claims  in  bdialf  of  itself;  and  be  fiill  of  its 
own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rome  (Rev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden 
by  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Rev. 
xviii.  2);  its  own  existence  being  s^  prolonged 
until  the  coming  of  Christ  in  gkwy  (Rev.  xiz.  20). 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, its  essential  features  must  be  a  tailing  awaj 
from  the  true  fkith  (2  Thess.  ii.  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  1), 
and  it  must  be  fUrther  characterised  by  the  specific 
qualities  already  transcritted  from  the  Episties  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
(%urch  of  Christ,  in  so  for  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  fiur  as  it  maintained  the  foith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  to 
for  as  it  "feU  away"  from  God,  was  the  kwoa^ 
rauiria^  just  as  Jerusalem  of  oM  was  at  ooce  Sioo 
the  bdoved  city  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  the 
Church  of  QoA  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Bout's  continuance  (Rev.  xiii.  6),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suflfering  in  the  wilderness  (Rev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  be  conterminous,  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  persecutors  would  be  the  fiuthful  and 
the  unfaithfy  members  of  the  same  body.  These 
times  would  have  commenced  when  the  (Church 
lapsed  fh>m  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into 
unfiuthfukiess  to  God,  exhibited  especially  in  idol- 
atry and  creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  religious  defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We 
shouki  not  therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
aiiy  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  Si. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already 
existing  in  his  time.  '^JVoio,"  he  says,  "is  the 
aroo-rocrfa,  for  men  have  Men  away  (&ir^(m}iray) 
from  ih^  right  faith.  This  then  is  the  iaroarwriu^ 
and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already 
be  has  begun  to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  coming  "  {Cateck.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Cihurch  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(A.  D.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Oundl  to 
fidse  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebrandine  theory  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  would  be  typified  by  the  Beast 
takbg  the  woman  who  represents  the  se>'en-hilled 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day,  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  M  of  Babylon,  t.  e. 
of  Rome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  well  as  the  stiU 
subsequent  destruction  of* the  Corrupted  Chureh, 
on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  down  to 
the  final  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  pbMse. 


«  For  the  fores  of  the  article,  soe  Bp.  Middleton  t» 
toe.  (Gk.  Art.  p.  882,  Camb.  1888). 

h  The  word  ^  blasphemy  "  has  come  to  bear  a  seo- 
•ndavy  meaniog.  which  It  does  not  bear  in  Scripture. 
BohleosiMr  (m  voe.)  rightly  explains  it,  Dicere  et/acere 
quSnu  tnajestas  Dei  vioUUur.  The  Jews  aeoosed  our 
Lord  of  blMphemy  because  He  clahned  divine  power 
and  the  divine  attributes  (Uatt  U.  2,  zzvL  64 ;  John 


X.  88).  There  was  nothing  in  our  Ixird^  words  whieh 
the  most  Utter  maUgnity  could  have  called  blasphe. 
motts  in  the  later  sense  which  the  word  has  come  to 
bear.  It  is  of  ooune  in  the  Scriptoral,  not  in  the 
modem,  sense  that  St.  John  attributes  bhwplicmy  to 
the  Beast  (See  Wordsworth,  On  tJu  Apocdlfp$e^  p 
628.) 
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Vn.  The  ApoeiltpHe  Fake  iVtpAei.  —  Then 
b  ft  neond  Apocaljptie  BeMt:  tlw  Beast  from  the 
Etfth  (Ke?.  xiiL  11),  or  the  False  Prophet  (Kef. 
ox.  SO).  CftD  we  identify  this  Beast  either  with 
the  fakUvidual  Ajitichrist  of  the  Epistles  or  with 
the  eomipt  polity  of  the  Apoealjrpse?  We  were 
ewnpeikd  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  politj  by 
its  being  identical  with  that  which  dearly  ia  a  pol- 
ity, the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel  There  is  no  such 
necessity  liere,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  r^aiding 
the  2JeooDd  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  ito 
being  described  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  deseribed. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  indi%-idualizing  Utle  of  the  False  Pn^ihet  which 
he  bears  (Kev.  xvi.  13,  zix.  90).  His  character^ 
istics  are —  (1)  *•  doing  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men"  (Kev.  siil.  13).  Tins 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St  John  to  the  tint  Beast;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
'^wfaoae  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lymg  wonders"  (9  Thess.  ii.  9).  (8)  ^He  de- 
eelveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  meana 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  the  Bcut "  (Kev.  ziii.  14).  <*  He  wrought 
mirades  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  snd  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  zix.  20).  In  like  manner,  no 
spedal  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  l*lrst 
Beast;  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "all  de- 
eetvableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  10).  (3)  He 
has  bonis  like  a  lamb,  t.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
resembbtuce  to  the  Messiah  (Bev.  ziii.  11);  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
sdf  that  he  is  God  (2  The».  ii.  4).  (4)  His  Utle 
is  The  False  Prophet,  6  Y«vBorf>o^^f  (Rev.  xvi. 
13,  xix.  20);  uid  our  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  h  Ilpo^^t.  The 
i^(v8eirpo^9ra4  of  Matt  xxiv.  24  are  the  forerun- 
ners oT  d  "Vw^wfo^irrns^  as  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  Triie  Prophet  On  the  whole,  it  wodd  seem 
that  if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  it  is  by  thU  Second  Beast  or  the 
False  Prophet  thst  be  is  represented.  If  tfab  be 
so,  it  foOows  that  he  is  an  individual  person  who 
will  at  some  Intnn  time  arias,  who  will  ally  Umsdf 
with  the  Contipted  Church,  represent  himself  as 
her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  ziii.  12),  compel 
men  by  violenoe  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14), 
breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his 
use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (ziii.  15),  for- 
biddmg  dvil  rights  to  thoss  who  renounce  her  au- 
Ciority  and  i^ect  her  symbols  (ziii.  17),  snd  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  swoid  (zuL  15),  while  per- 
umally  he  ia  an  atheistical  bhq>hemer  (1  John  U. 
22)  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spnrit  of  un- 
be&f  which  has  been  working  in  the  world  from 
St  Pkul  s  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  iL  7).  Hut  it  is 
possible  for  a  professed  unbeliever  and  atheist  to 
make  himself  the  cfaampiofi  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
rdignn,  and  to  beeome  on  political  grounds  ss 
violent  a  peneeutor  in  its  bdialf  as  the  most 
fanstieal  bigot  oouUl  b^  has  been  proved  by  evento 
nUeh  ha«»  ahneady  oeenited,  and  which  might 
igsm  ooeur  on  a  more  gigantic  and  terrible  scale. 
The  Antidokt  vrouU  thus  combme  the  forces,  gen- 
arsHy  and  happily  antagonistic,  of  infidelity  and 
In  this  wooU  consist  the  special 
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horror  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist  Hence  alse 
the  special  suArSigs  of  the  feithftil  bdierers  until 
Christ  himsdf  once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  and  religion. 

The  son  of  Seripture  teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antfehrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  foUows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  then  was  the 
mystsTf  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at 
work,  h  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes  — m  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  ihll  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarehs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whooe  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  doiy  the  incar- 
nation of  CSirist,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
flmn  time  to  time  aflUeted  the  Chureh.  But  this 
Antichristian  spirit  was  than,  and  is  still,  dilRised. 
It  hsd  uoi,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itsdf  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  wiU  be  one  day  com> 
pletdy  and  fbOy  manifested.  There  was  something^ 
which  prevented  the  open  maniiMntion  of  the 
Antkhrist  in  the  Apostles'  di^  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letten.  What  this  obstacle  waa,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  opinkm  of  the  eariy 
writen  and  fethers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secnkr  Uw  esisting  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Emphre  fell,  and  upon  its  fell,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fell,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
corruption  of  the  Chureh,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularised  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  seeuhrisation  and  oomiption  increasing,  the 
Chureh,  which  ih>m  one  point  of  view  and  in  r»- 
spect  to  some  of  its  memben  vras  considered  ss  the. 
Chureh  of  C^lirist,  from  another  potait  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  othen  of  its  meniben,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  &iro<rrao'(a.  Time 
passing  en,  the  corrupt  dement,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Php^y  on  its  back  and  gare 
itself  up  to  be  directed  fi«m  Rome.  So  fer  we 
speak  of  the  past  It  would  appear  ftirther  that 
there  Is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  fidl  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  being  himself  a  scoAfer  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  wiU  yet  act  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
the  (Corrupt  Church,  and  oompd  men  to  submit  to 
her  Bvray  by  the  foree  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  perseeuUons.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  snperetitlon  and  unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  liberty  and  rdigion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miracles  and 
beguiling  souls,  bdng  the  embodiment  of  satanio 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickednees.  How  tong  his 
power  will  last  we  are  wboUy  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  Umes  do  not  refer  to  his  rdgn  (ss  is 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
kwovmrla.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short  At  k»t  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrapt  Church,  in  so  fer  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  CHirist,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millemdal  triumph  of  the  fiuthftd 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further  du- 
ckiation:^ 

1.  Tkt  meamng  cf  the  name  AnUdtrtM^  Mr. 
GresweD  ai^gnes  st  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect readbig  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ  or 
Pro-CAWfto,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  taivohred  in  the  word.  B<r.  Greswdl's 
authority  is  great;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too- 
hasty  in  drawiivc  Us  conclusion  ttom  the  instaneei 
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which  he  hai  cited.  It  k  true  that  "  Arr(  is  not 
tynonymous  with  jrar^/'  but  it  i«  Impossible  tc  re- 
sist the  evidence  which  any  Greek  Lexicon  supplies 
that  the  word  oanl,  both  in  compositiou  and  by 
itself;  will  bear  the  sense  of  *'  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichristf  as  in  the  word  Antipope,  which  is  very 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivahry.  See  Greswell,  ExpotUUm 
of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  372  ff.;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Apocal^psey  p.  512. 

2.  The  meaning  of  rh  Ken-fyotf.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Thess.  ii.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following  verse 
as  a  penon  {6  Kax4yM¥)  ?  There  is  a  remarkable 
unanimity  among  the  early  Christian  writers  on 
this  point  They  exphun  the  obstacle,  known  to 
the  The88ak)nians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  be  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thus  Tertullian,  De  Rewr.  Cam., 
e.  24,  and  ApoL,  c  82;  St  Chrysostom  and  The- 
ophybict  on  2  Thess.  ii. ;  Hippolytus,  Dt  AnHchrUto, 
c.  49;  St  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii.;  St  Augustine, 
De  Civ,  Deij  xx.  19;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
QUeeh.  xv.  6  (lee  Dr.  H.  Morels  Works,  bk.  ii.  c 
19,  p.  690;  Mede,  bk.  iU.  ch.  xiii.  p.  656;  Alfonl, 
Gk.  Tea.  iii.  57;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apoeabgne, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret*s  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  Ellicott 
and  Alford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpreta> 
tion  as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining 
power  of  human  la#  (t^  KaT4xoy)  wiekied  by  the 
Empire  of  Rome  (6  xarex^y)  when  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  goitsmments  of  the 
civilized  world,  llie  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St.  PauPs  f\]rther  words, 
u  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,'*  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification 
of  Ellicott  and  Alford  is  neoeasary  if  we  suppose 
the  &iro<rra4rfa  to  be  an  infidel  apostasy  still  future, 
for  the  Roman  Empire  is  gone,  and  this  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Widud  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empire  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revek&tion  of  Antichrist  have  originated?  'Here 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  eariy  Christian  writers  to 
such  a  belldT.  They  regarded  the  Ronnan  Empire 
as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  diaposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than 
as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the 
obstacle  was,  St  Paul  says  that  he  toki  the  Thessa. 
lonians  what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had 
preached  knew,  and  every  tune  that  his  Epistle  was 
publicly  read  (1  Thess.  v  J7),  questions  would  have 
been  asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus 
the  recollection  must  hs./e  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  could  have 
arisen  except  from  St  FmVb  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  wdl  as  by  word  of  mouth  ?  St.  Je- 
rome's answer  is  sufficient:  **  If  he  had  openly  and 
unreservedly  said,  *  Antichrist  will  cot  come  unless 
the  Roman  Emphne  be  first  destroyed,'  the  infiint 
Church  wouU  have  been  exposed  in  consequence 
to  persecution  "  {ad  Algc  i.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv.  p.  209, 
Paris,  1706).  Reniigiiw  gives  the  same  reason, 
•*  He  spoke  obscurely  'cr  ^ai  a  Roman  should  per- 
haps read  the  Ep'i'ir,  aid  raise  a  persecution 
d^^ainst  him  and  the  t'^^n-  (Christians,  for  they  held 
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that  they  were  to  rule  fbrever  in  the  worid  *^  {^ 
Pair.  Max.  viii.  1018;  see  Wordsworth,  On  tkt 
Apocalypse^  p.  343).  It  wouki  appear  then  that 
the  obatadle  vms  probably  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
on  ita  being  taken  out  of  tlie  way  there  did  occur 
the  **  falling  away."  Zlon  the  bdoved  city  became 
Sodom  the  bkx)dy  dty  —  still  Zion  though  Sodom, 
stall  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the  vicir 
given  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  her  present  estate,  and  tliis  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times  and 
half  time,  during  which  the  evil  element  is  allowed 
to  remain  within  her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 

3.  Whai  is  the  ApocaltpHe  Babyhmt  Then 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  Rome. 
The  **  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  ait- 
teth"  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  phun  declaration, 
**  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  "  (i.  e.  in  St  John's  days)  ^  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modem,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  mudi. 
But  tDhat  Rome  is  it  that  is  thus  figured  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan;  (2) 
Rome  Papal;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  bemie 
infidel;  (4)  Rome  as  a  type  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  the  view  ably  contended 
for  by  Boesuet  and  hekl  in  general  by  the  praterisi 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed  them 
in  their  line  of  interpretation.  That  it  is  Rome 
having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of  many  of 
the  futurists.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the  type  of  the 
world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by  Tichonios,  Pri- 
masius,  Aretas,  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  our  own 
days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Jnttrpretation  of 
Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  ( Tracts  for  the  Times, 
No.  83).  That  the  harbt-woman  must  be  an  nn- 
fiuthful  Chureh  is  argued  convincingly  by  Worda- 
worth  (On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  376),  and  no  lesa 
decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  ( The  Apocalypu,  p. 
335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language  and 
import  of  St  John's  prophecy  appears,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  tor  doubt  on  this 
point  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems  almost 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  unfiuthful  Church 
spoken  of  is,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  argues,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  Tlie 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably  the  Cliurch 
of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and  seated  heraelf 
on  the  bock  of  Uie  Corrupted  Church  —  the  Har- 
lot-rider on  the  Beast  A  very  noticeable  conclu- 
sion follows  from  hence,  which  has  been  little 
marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious  to 
identify  Babyton  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  ^tichrist  are  wholly  distuict.  After 
Babylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xvii!.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  fScature  in  the  Papal  system  which  is 
sunilar  in  its  lineamenttf  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St  John,  however  eknady  it  may 
resemble  Babylon. 

4.  Whai  are  we  to  understand  by  Ike  two  WiA- 
nessesf  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  Um 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  £l\)ah, 
who  are  to  appear  in  the  days  of  Antichrist,  and 
by  him  to  be  killed.  'Victorinus  substitutes  Jere- 
miah for  Enoch.    Joachim  wouM  suggest  Moaes 
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•nd  E^jah  taSoai  flgnntivdjr  for  ■ome  penoos,  or 
perfaapi  orrlera,  actuated  bj  their  spirit.  BuUin- 
ger,  Bale,  Cbytrseus,  Piaietu,  Mede,  Vitringa  mi- 
dentand  by  them  the  line  of  Antipapal  remon- 
■trants.  Foze  takes  them  to  be  Huss  aod  Jerome 
of  Pngue;  Bonuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs; 
Herder  and  Eichhom,  the  chief  priest  Ananus  and 
Jesus  slam  by  the  ZealoU;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick 
and  old  who  did  not  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshua 
and  the  judge  Zenibbabel  as  representing  Law  and 
Sacrifice;  I^ee  understands  by  them  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel;  Tichonius  and  Bede,  the  two  Testa- 
ments; others  the  two  Sacraments.  All  that  we 
an  able  to  say  is  this:  The  time  of  their  witness- 
ing is  1280  dajB,  or  a  time,  tunes,  and  half  a  Ume. 
His  is  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  the 
kwoffroffla  and  the  power  of  the  Beast  continue. 
They  would  seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those 
who  m  the  midst  of  the  faithless  are  found  fiuthM 
throughout  this  time.  Their  being  described  as 
"eandlesUcks''  woukl  fead  us  to  re^  them  per- 
haps as  Churches.  The  pbce  of  their  temporary 
death,  "the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  l^^t,  where  also  our  Lord  was  cru- 
eilied,"  would  appear  to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying 
the  Corrapted  Church.  The  Beast  that  kills  them 
is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  fiuthless  Oiurch. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  BeasL  Nothing  what- 
e?er  is  known  about  it  No  coigecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  likely  in  any  the  leut  degree  to  approz- 
nnate  to  the  truth.  The  usual  method  of  seddng 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  oon- 
dusbns  which  have  been  made  to  result  from  this 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  disrepute, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  usual, 
at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote,  to  make  calcula- 
tions in  this  manner  than  most  penons  are  now 
aware.  On  this  prindpb  Mercury  or  Ihiuth  was 
mvoked  under  the  dame  of  1218,  Jupiter  under 
tiiat  of  717,  the  Sun  of  608  or  XH.  Mr.  ElUott 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  verses  in  some 
way  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikin^^y  illus- 
tntive  of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  John,  and 
perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  modd: 

*H  Aocvif  ^  ri  Amva  •  xol  cio-lr  o^m  ri.  Wnm. 
Tov  vaa^ht  3*  opttffMV  htarorriin  curl  iU  ^Ktm 
KaX  Tfitts  rpi«\B«mt<««,  irw  y  hrrd  •  yvwt  6i  rU  «ifu, 
OvK  a^ihfroc  •op  M^s  vop'  ifioi  yc  «o^i|«. 

Sifrytf.  One.  p.  171,  Paris,  IMQ. 

apposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  Bc^t  <rtfrhp.  The 
only  ooi\Jecture  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  nude  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Irensras,  and  haa  hekl  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
of  Dean  Alfoid  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  Irensus 
soggestSf  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word 
AftTci  yof.  Dr.  Wordswortii  (1880)  thinks  it 
poaribfe,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  haa  '«the  strong- 
est persuasion  that  no  other  can  be  found  approach- 
bg  so  near  to  a  complete  sohxtion."  Of  other 
names  the  chief  fovorites   have   been  Ttiraif 
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«  •  Dr.  David  Thorn,  of  Livorpooi,  is  the  author  of  a 
swk  entitlad  u  The  Number  and  Names  of  the  Apoea- 
IfpUe  BtasiB,  Fart  L"  (Land.  1848,  8vo,  pp.  zzxlx.. 


(Iraoaas),  Aprov/ic  (IIippol}iiM),  Aaftwc- 
Tif,  Avrtfios  ('ilchomus),  Ttra-rif.  ikos 
(Rupertus),  Kaicot  'Oinyot,  *AXf\erit 
BXa/Sff^or,  IlaAai  Ba<rKa¥OSy  *A/tMos 
aSiKOf  (Arethas),  OuAwios  (Grotiiisi,  Ma- 
ofieris,  •Awoo-TOTiy J,  l)ioci.>Ui  An.rKTca 
(Bossuet) :  Kwald  coiiatnicta  *'  tlie  Konrnn  ISj^Aar  '* 
in  Hebrew,  and  Beiiar}-  **  the  Cawir  Nero  '*  iu  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  winlies  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  ha^-e  lieen  made  to  sohi;  the 
difficulty  —  attempts  seldom  e\-eu  relieved  by  in- 
genuity—  may  consult  Wolfius,  Cahiiet,  Chirke, 
Wrangham,  Thoni  [Thorn  ?].«  Probably  Uje  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  expbination  goes  is  hilse.  Men 
have  looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  foes,  and 
have  tortured  the  name  of  tiie  person  fixed  u[jon 
into  being  of  the  value  of  066.  Hence  Ijntiiius 
under  the  Roman  Emperon,  Mohammed  at  the  time 
of  the  Saracenic  successes,  lAitber  at  tlie  Kefoniia- 
tion,  Bonaparte  at  the  French  Revolution.  TIm 
name  to  be  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the 
name  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  have  argued,  is 
not  the  same  as  Antichrist  It  is  probalile  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  ailopted  by  Atr. 
Isaac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  nnm- 
hers  used  in  the  Apocal^'pse;  and  they  would  e&. 
plahn  the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  decleiision  frt>m 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolized  by  the  num- 
ber seven.  We  will  add  an  ingeuk>us  suggestion 
by  aa  anonymous  writer,  and  wUl  leave  the  subject 
in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  remain:  **At  hb  first  appearance,"  he 
writes,  **  he  will  be  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
hosannahs  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  another  Judaa 
Maccabieus:  and  either  from  the  initials  of  his 
name,  or  from  the  hutial  letter  of  some  scriptural 
motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial  name  will  be 
formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name.  And  that  ab- 
breviated name  or  cipher  will  be  ostentatiously  dis- 
played as  thev  badge,  their  watchword,  their  shib- 
boleth, their  *  Maccabi,*  by  all  his  adherents. 
This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol  of  the 
real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematria  to  666" 
(Jewish  Afitawnartfy  p.  52, 1848). 

(C.)  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  r»> 
^cdng  Antichrist.    The  name  given  by  the  Jews 

to  Antichrist  is  (Cnb^pn.< )  Armillus.  There  am 
several  Rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  htm,  such  as  the  **  Book  of 
Zenibbabel,"  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Buxtorf  gives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "  Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Synagoga  Judaioa 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  **By  the  word  of  his 
mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,"  for  **  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked." 
Then  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  [ten]  signs  ol 
the  coming  of  the  Mesdah :  —  1.  'fhe  appearance 
of  three  apostate  kings  who  have  fidlen  away  fipom 
the  faith,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be 
worshippers  of  the  true  (kMl.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  bkwd  (Joel  ii.  ^).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darkness  wiU  b« 
cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  iL  31)  for  thuly  days  (Is. 
xxiv.  22).     6.  God  will  give  univenal  power  t« 
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the  RomanB  for  nine  months,  dnring  which  time 
the  Roman  chieftain  will  afflict  the  IsnieliteB;  at 
the  end  of  tlie  nine  months  God  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joeeph,  tha^  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Neheuiiah,  who  will  defeat 
the  Roman  chieftain  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  there 
win  arise  ArmiUus,  whom  the  GentOes  or  Cbria- 
tians  call  Antichrist.  He  will  be  bom  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  (xod.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  king, 
and  will  love  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Idumaeans  (i.  e.  Christians),  **  Bring  me  the  law 
which  I  have  given  you."  They  will  bring  it  with 
their  book  of  prayers;  and  he  will  accept  it  »s  his 
own,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belirf  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemlah,  and 
oonmiand  the  Jewish  Ijiw  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.  Nehe- 
miah  will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  **  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  otlicr  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  then  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
eonfess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  will  fell,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.  Then  the  Jews  will  be 
east  out  by  all  nations,  and  suffer  afflictions  such 
as  have  not  been  fK)m  the  beginning  of  the  worid, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  bhuts  of  a 
trumpet  At  the  fint  bbut  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  El\jah, 
and  they  will  manifiest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tramp,  and  those  that 
have  been  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
gathoed  together;  aod  with  great  gkdnesa  they 
shall  come  to  Jeruoalem.  Then  AimiUus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.  But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  **  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  <*  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day."  Then  God  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  firom  heaven  (Ex.  zxxviii.  22),  and 
the  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idnmgans  (i.  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (t.  e.  the 
Christians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  «nd  devour  them:  there  shall  not  be  any  re. 
maining  of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
qtoken  it "  (Obad.  18.)  9.  On  the  aeoond  bkst  of 
he  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
fien-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Bien-Joe^b  from  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 
And  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
feinst  of  the  daughters  of  Urad,  and  children  and 
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children's  childxvn  shall  be  bora  to  him,  and  ther 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  **  He  shall 
prolong  his  days"  (Is.  liii.  10),  which  Rambam 
explains  to  mean  '*  He  shall  Uxe  knff,  but  he  too 
shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  £dl  reign  in 
his  stead,  and  his  son's  sons  in  succession  "  (Bux- 
torfii  Synagoga  Jtidaica^  p.  717,  Basil.  1661  [and 
Eisenmenger,  A'nidecktet  Judenihumj  ii.  698-717]). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  bgend  without 
any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  Hiey 
too  have  their  ugns  which  are  to  precede  the  find 
consummation,  lliey  are  divided  into  the  greater 
and  lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  ia 
the  rising  of  the  sun  from  the  west  (cf.  Matt.  xziv. 
29).  llie  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from 
the  earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  «taff  of 
Moses,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  wii 
inscribe  the  word  "  Bdiever"  on  the  fece  of  the 
fiiithful,  and  **  Unbeliever "  on  all  who  have  not 
accepted  Islamism  (comp.  Rev.  xiii.).  The  tliird 
sign  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news  will  come  of 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist  {Al  Dajj(d\  and  every 
man  mil  return  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  wm 
be  blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  vtrifl 
have  the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead 
(Rev.  xiii.).  It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah 
Ben-David,  and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  last 
times  and  rdgn  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kuigdom.  He  will  continue  forty  days^ 
one  of  these  days  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  another  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days  of 
ordinary  length.  He  will  devastate  all  other  places, 
but  win  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Mrduia, 
which  will  be  guarded  by  angds.  lastly,  he  will 
be  killed  by  Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when 
news  is  received  of  the  i^ipearance  of  Antichrist, 
Jesus  win  come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the 
white  tower  at  the  east  of  Dsmascus,  and  wiU  slay 
him :  Jesus  win  then  embrace  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  after  him, 
having  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after 
the  death  of  Antichrist,  fbr  forty  years.  (See  Po- 
cocke,  Porta  Motis^  p.  258,  Oxon.  1665;  and  Sale, 
Koran,  Preliminary  DUcourse.) 

Literaturt.  —  On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist 
and  of  the  Apocalyptie  visions  the  foUowing  is  a 
condensed  list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention: —  S.  Cyril  of  Jeruaslem,  Caieck.  xv.  220, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jerome,  £sq)ltm.  m  Danitl  ▼.  617, 
Yeron.  1734.  These  two  writen  are  expounden 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  Ccmm,  m  Apoc 
BibL  Patr.  Max.  ▼.  690.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apoe. 
BibL  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joaehim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Exp.  Apoc.  Yenot.  1519. 
Ribeira  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futurists),. 
Comm,  in  Apoc,  Sahm.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Preterist  school),  VetUgaHo  Arcani  Sent^ 
in  Apoc  Antv.  1614.  Parous,  Comm.  in  Apoc 
Heidelb.  1618.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Conan.  m 
Apoc  Antv.  1627.  Mede,  Ciavii  Apocalypt.  Can- 
tab.  1632.  Boesuet,  DAploctdip^t,  avec  tme  EsqM- 
cation,  CEuvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Yitringa,  Anacrim 
Apocal^.  Amst.  1719.  Daubux,  Conun.  on  Ren. 
Lond.  1720.  Hug,  Einkitimg  t»  d&e  Schrifien  det 
Neuen  TetL  Stuttg.  1821.  Bengel,  ErldarU  Of- 
enbamng  JohaamU,  Stuttg.  1834.  Herder,  Joha$i~ 
ms  Ofenbarung,  Werke,  xfl.  Stuttg.  1827.  Rich- 
horn,  Comm,  in  Apoc  GoUing.  1791.  Ewald, 
Comm.  in  Apoc  Ups.  1828.    Liicke,  VoUstdndigi 
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EudettHng  in  die  Offenharung  und  tUe  apocalifpi, 
Utenitur,  Comm.  iv.,  Boon,  18S2,  [2e  Aufl.  1852.] 
TmcUfor  the  TimeSy  v.  No.  83,  \joud.  3839. 
Greswdl,  /•jxjntition  of  the  Parables^  vol.  i.  Oxf. 
1834.  Moses  Stuart,  Contm,  on  the  Apoc.  [Ando- 
»er,  1846,  irpr.j  Edinb.  1847.  Wordsworth,  On 
the  Apocalyfme  Lend.  184P;  and  Gk.  TeaL  Ijond. 
18S0.  Elliott  Ilora  Apocafuptica,  Lond.  1851. 
Clissold  Apocft^ical  Jnterprvtntiim  (Swedenbor- 
giaa),  Lond.  1845.  C.  Maitland,  Pi-c^thetic  Inter- 
pretation^ \jam\.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocalt/psA, 
Lond.  1852,  .Vlford,  GL  Test.  {Proleg.  in  Theu. 
et  in  Apoc.),  Lond.  1856  and  1861.  Ellioott, 
Cmnm.  in  Thesn.  Lond.  1858.  F.  M. 

*  On  this  important  topic  the  reader  may  con- 
sult also  the  following  writers:  Corrodi,  KriLGeach, 
des  Chiliasmm,  ii.  400-444,  Frankf.  a.  Leips.  1781; 
Neander,  Pflctnzunff,  u.  s.  w.  i.  346,  ii.  630,  640, 
4te  Aufl.  Hamb.  1847,  or  pp.  200,  366,  372  of  E. 
G.  Robinson's  revised  ed.  of  Rylaiid's  trans.,  N.  Y. 
1835 ;  abo  his  Oer  ertte  Bne/Johnnnis,  on  ch.  iL  18, 
22,  23,  iv.  1-3,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Onant,  N.  Y.  1852; 
Diistcrdieck,  Johan.  Brief  t,  i.  308-332,  Gott.  1852; 
Mauiice,  Unitjf  of  the  N.  T.,  Camb.  1854,  pp. 
609-614;  Lange  in  Uerzog's  ReaLEncykUtpddiey  i. 
371;  I^echler,  Dcu  upotL  u.  d.  nachnpoeL  Zeitnlter, 
2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857,  pp.  132  ff.,  227  if.,  267; 
Ewald,  Sendachreiber,  ilea  ApoateU  Pnulua,  pp.  25- 
31,  Gott.  1857;  Liinemann  on  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12, 
and  Uuther  on  1  John  ii.  18,  in  Meyer's  Komm, 
uber  dtu  N.  T. ;  Jowett,  Excursus  on  *'■  The  Man 
of  Sin,"  in  his  Epiatlea  of  St.  PuuL,  i.  178-194, 
2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859;  Boehmer,  Ed.,  Zur  Lehre  vom 
AntichrisLf  nach  Schneckenburger,  in  Jtihrb.  f 
deutache  TheoL,  1859,  iv.  403-467;  Noyes,  G.  K., 
The  Apocaltfpae  annlyzed  and  exjiLiined^  in  the 
Chriadnn  Examiner  for  May,  1860,  Ixviii.  325-357 ; 
Week,  EinL  in  dua  N.  7*.,  pp.  615-618,  and  Vor- 
Uiungen  uber  die  Apokdyitae,  Berl.  1882;  Ewald, 
I  He  johan.  Schriften  Hbtraezt  u.  erkl&H,  Bd.  ii., 
*i<"tt.  1862;  Volkmar,  Comm.  zur  Offenbarung 
Johannea,  Ziiricb,  1862.  IL  and  A. 

ANTIOCH  CAKTiox«f«).  L  In  Sykia.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  lioman  governors  of  the  prov. 
inoe  which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running  east- 
wards, are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
Uie  Orontea  brodu  through  the  mountains;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the 
left  bonk,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  inunediate  neighborhood  was  Daphne, 
the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  Maoc.  iv.  3~ 
whence  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Amtioch  by 
Daphnk,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
jame  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  citiea,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven 
Apomna^^  OT  almoneis  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was 
Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The 
Christians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jeruaalem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at  An^ 
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o  'It  lUnstrates  rignally  the  contnuts  of  history, 
that  the  Antioch  of  the  N.  T.  finm  which  the  first 
(r  the  heathen  were  sent  forth,  Is  ItMlf 
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tioch  (ibid,  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that 
Agabus  And  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold  the 
famine,  came  to  Antioch  {ibid.  xi.  27,  28);  and 
lianiabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  former 
{ibid,  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  again 
that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturl)ed  the  church 
at  Antioch  {ibid.  xv.  1);  and  it  was  at  Antioch 
that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  influence 
of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of 
.lesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26);  • 
here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  fiur  as  b  distinctly  re- 
corded) his  first  sj'stematic  ministerial  work  (xi 
22-26;  see  xiv.  26-28;  also  xv.  35  and  xviii.  23)- 
hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned 
(xiv.  26).  So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the 
decrees  of  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  xv.  2^3),  he  began  and 
ended  his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place 
(xv.  36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xriii.  23),  which 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  impriaonmmt 
at  Jerusalem  and  Ca^sarea.a  Though  St.  Paul  was 
never  again,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  an  important  centre  for  Christian 
progress;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to 
trace  its  history  as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Ignatius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.  c,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  ciretmistanecs  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for  mil- 
itary and  commereial  purposes.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were  governed 
by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the 
same  political  privileges  with  the  (ireeks  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §  1;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under 
the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it  be^me  a  city 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to  ha\-e  been 
characteristic  of  the  great  S}Tian  cities  —  a  vast 
street  with  cobnnades,  intersecting  the  whole  ftt>m 
end  to  end  —  was  added  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period, 
and  of  its  rebition  to  Jewish  history,  are  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially  1  Mace, 
iii.  37,  xl.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xL  38.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Koman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  flree  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Emper- 
oni  raised  there  some  Urge  and  important  struct- 
ures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  AnL  zvi.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  11; 
Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous 
wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  ChiisA  are  designated,  and  which  ^vaa 


now  one  of  the  foreign  fields  to  whkh  miiwionarias  ax« 
sent  by  the  churchet  of  America.  H 
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probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
%ad  not  by  Chiistians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antirx;h  is  C.  0.  Miiller's  Antiquitates 
AfUiochtruz  (ClCtt.  1839).  Modem  Antakin  is  a 
fhrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance on  tlie  cra^^s  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ex. 
ptditkm^  where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  l>ears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
liowever,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jtfome's  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Kiblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


<Hrte  tf  St.  Paul,  Andoch. 

a.  Anttocii  tn  PiMDiA  (Acts  xUl.  14,  xSt.  39, 
151 :  2  Tit!!,  iii.  1 1 ;.     The  position  of  this  town  is 


clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  577):  —  "In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  pl:un  below  this  ridge;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighborhood:  Philomelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  tlie  plain ;  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height.*' 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
It«  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Aksht^,  which  iji 
now  khown  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  new, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
prcnously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Anindell,  the  Hritish 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  18-3.3 
for  the  expresw  purpose  of  identifying  tlie  IMsidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successftil  (ArundelPt 
Asia  Minor^  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable,  lliis  discovery  was  ftiUy  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Hamilton  {Res.  in  Asia  -V/mw,  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yalubitch^ 
which  is  distant  from  Ak^sher  six  houn  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  tlic  Sman  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  I'lidcr  the  liomans  it  became 
a  cohniny  and  w;l'4  also  called  Csesarea,  ajs  we  leani 
from  Plhiy  (v.  21).  'Hie  fonncr  fact  is  confirmed 
by  the  I^tin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  plarc;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  tltp  sjwt  by  .Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  whicli  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  \'ery  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Gentiles:  and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  whc 
first,  usintr  tlie  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
J  female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  loo* 
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^nm  (£&.  50,  51 ),  and  Bubsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystoa  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  firom  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
{ib,  21).  These  events  happened  when  I  e  was  on 
his  first  missionary  journey,  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas. He  probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  journey,  when  Silas  was 
bis  associate,  and  llmotheus,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  neighborhood,  had  just  been  added  to  the 
party.  The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  ill.  1 1  shows  that 
Hmotheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings 
which  the  apostle  had  under^ne  during  his  first 
visit  to  the  I'isidian  Antioch.  [PiiKY<;tA;  Pi- 
siDiA.]  .r.  S.  H. 

AKTIOCHFA  CAm<ix«a?  [^'^.J  Alex. 
Ajrnoxi^  ^c.  in  2  Mace.  iv.  33:  ArUiochia). 
Ajctiuc'II  1  (1  Mace  iv.  3o,  vL  63;  2  Mace.  iv. 
83,  ▼.  21).  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIO'CHIANS  ('Arrtox***:  Antiocheni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  including  Jason 
and  the  Hellenizing  faction  (2  Mace.  iv.  1),  19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  virw  peccatoru. 

W.  A.  W. 

ANXrOCHIS  ('Arr/ox'J-  ^niiochu).  The 
ooocubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  30). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTFOCHUS  CAkt/oxoi;   Alex,   \yritiar 

SOS  in   1   ^laoc-  ziL  16 :  Antiochus).     Father  of 
umenius,  one  of  the  ambasaadom  fVom  Jonathan 
to  the  Romans  (1  Mace  xU.  16,  xiv.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  rAm-loYos,  the  with- 
atander)^  king  of  Syria,  surnamed  thf.  (Jotl  (©irfs), 
*<  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  t}Tant  Timarchus"  (App.  Syr, 
65),  succeeded  his  fiither  Antiochus  (Soyr^p,  the 
Savior)  in  B.  c.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Ptol- 
emaeos  Philaddphus,  king  of  Egypt  (Mis  viribus 
di/fucavii^  Hieron.  ad  Din.  li.  6)^  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (b.  c.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monaruhs  "joined  them- 
selves together*'  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  the  south  ")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north'*) 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  I^aodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(B.  c.  2-17),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children  Sdeucns  and  Antiochus  to  court  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power;  "  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
bse  her  ascendency,  poisoned  .\ntiochus  (him  <•  that 
supported  her,"  t.  e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infiuit  son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6;  Hieron.  ad  Din.  1.  c;  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemipus  Ever- 
f^etes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root'*),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
ddphus, exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  liaodice  was  killed, 
her  soil  Seleueus  Calllnieus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xL  7-9;  Hieron.  L  e. ;  hence  his  surname  "  tAe  5en- 
ef actor  " ).  The  hostilities  thus  renewed  continued 
for  many  years;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleueus 
B.  a  226,  after  his  "  return  into  his  own  Und  " 
(Dui.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleueus)  Kerau- 
nos  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
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of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  sen  of  F>er- 
getes,  and  "  one  of  them  "  (.Vntiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10? 
Hieron.  /.  c).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.,  sumamed  the  Great 
(fi4yas)j  succeeded  his  brother  Seleueus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  b.  a 
223.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against  l*tol.  Phik>. 
pator  with  vigor,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.  c.  218  he  drove  Uie  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  (>ilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  wns  defeated  next  year  at  Kaphia, 
near  Gaza  (b.  c.  217),  with  immense  k)6s,  and  in 
consequaice  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  Uie  disputed  provinces  of  (.'oele- 
Svria,  PhiBnicia  and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12: 
Polyb.  V.  40  ff.,  53  ff.).  During  tlie  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  ill  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname  of 
tfte  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  b.  c.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  IHol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five  years 
old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  ofTered  by  tlie  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  r^ent,  to  unite  with 
Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose  of  conquer- 
ing and  dividing  the  f^yptian  dominrans.  The 
Jews,  who  had  lieen  exas)x;rated  by  the  conduct  of 
Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and  £g}i>t, 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
a  shortsighted  policy  ("the  factions  among  thy 
people  shall  rise,"  t.  e.  against  Ptolemy:  Dan.  xi.  14.) 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  dis- 
puted provinces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergainos; 
and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the 
Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  diversion  IHol- 
emy,  by  the  aid  of  Seopas,  again  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3)  and 
recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron. 
ad  Z>in.  xi.  14).  In  b.  c.  198  Antiochus  reap, 
peared  in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
"  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  "  (Joseph.  Ani. 
xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  L  c.  ubi  Pnneas  nunc  condita 
est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Seopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon 
(Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  L  c.),  welcomed 
Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he  stood  in  the 
glorious  huid  which  by  his  hand  was  to  be  con- 
sumed "  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  designs  against 
Egypt  were  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans;  and  his  daughter  Cleopatra  (Polyb. 
xxriii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  PtoL 
Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for  her 
dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  1),  favored  the  interests 
of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  fathet 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  l.  c).  From  Egypt  Anti- 
ochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  %'ari- 
ous  successes  in  the  iflgsean  crossed  o>'er  to  Greece, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war 
with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopyhe  (n.  c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reveraes  he  was  fiiudly  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  a.  c.  190.o  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
eluded  shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  ids  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 

a  The  statement  in  1  Maoo.  viU.  6,  that  Antiochus 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  is  boI  supportml 
by  any  other  testimoqy. 
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Mt.  Taurus/*  and  to  pay  in  successinr  installmenU 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  igncminious  death. 
In  B.  c.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  tlie  people  who  rose  in  its 
defense  (Strab.   xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).     Thus 


ANTIOCHUS  IV. 

carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup 
planted  Jason  by  oiferins;  the  king  a  larfi;er  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  while  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honor  with  which  Antiochus 
^-ao  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 


he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found"  (Dan.  i  (c.  b.  c.  173;  2  I^Iacc.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 


xi.  19). 

The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
liberal  and  conciliatory.  He  not  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 


found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  tlie  border  prov- 
inces which  had  been  given  as  ^e  dower  of  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra  to  Ftol.  Kpiphanes.  But  hb  ambition 
led  him  still  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  b.  c.  171,  170,  169,  168, 


xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  t^ieir  great  sufferings  I  with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
and  services  in  Im  i:elialf,  he  Uiade  splendid  contri-  cesaor,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
butions  towards  tlie  support  of  the  temple  ritual,  [  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ko- 
and  gave  various*  immunities  to  the  priests  and  mans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ffi;  2  Mace  v. 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.    At  the  same  time   11  ff.).     The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 


imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus, 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of  Jews 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to  repress 
the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested  in 
those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ani.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  m. 


marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalized his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  L  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Elgyptian  campaign  (it.  c.  170),  which  he  had  prob 
ably  planned  in  cor\j  unction  with  Ptol.  Philometoi, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26) 
The  temple  was  plundered,  a  terrible  nuissacre  took 
place,  and  a  Phrygian  go^-emor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  ▼. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Eg^^tian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr. 
66 ;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusa- 
lem and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  en- 
emies of  the  Jews  (1  Maoc.  iv.  61,  v.  3  ffl; 
Dan.  xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed 
which  have  rendered  his  name  infiunous. 
The  Temple  was  desecrated,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law  was  forbidden.     **  On  the 


Obv. :  Head  of  King,  to  right.    Rev. :  BAlIAEnS  ANTIoXoY.  «*       ,,   j        r  rv  i       r*u    c     •       n    ^ 
In  field,  two  monogmms.     Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  f^^h  day  of  Cisleu  [the  SjTians]  set  up 

the  abommation  of  desolation  (t.  e.  an  idoJ 
altar:  v.  59)  on  the  altar"  (1  Mace.  i.  54). 
Ten  days  afterwards  an  oflfering  was  made  upon  it 
to  Jupiter  Olympius.  At  Jerusalem  all  oppositioin 
appears  to  have  ceased;  but  Mattathias  and  his 
sons  organized  a  resistance  ("  holpen  with  a  little 
help,'*  Dan.  xi.  34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the 
name  and  fisuth  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiochus 
turned  his  arms  to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  (Tac 
Hist.  V.  8)  and  Armenia  (App.  Syr.  45;  Diod.  ap. 
MUller,  Fragm.  ii.  p.  10;  Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of 
Nansea  ("the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in 
Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
solved to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacril^e,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabn  in  PeruA, 
where  he  died  u.  c.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 


to  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  CEwr 
^eu^s,  (he  lUustriot/Sj  also  called  QfSs,  and  in 
mockery  ixifjuaart\Sy  the  frantic:  Athen.  x.  438; 
Polyb.  xxvi.lO)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Uo- 
mans  (u.  c.  188;  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.  c.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  ass:y:sinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  Emnenes  and  Attalus, 
easily  expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurj^ed  the 
crown,  and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flat- 
teries" (Dan.  xi.  21;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol 


lowed  by  desperate  eflbrts  of  the  Hellenizing  party  terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2;  Joseph.  AnL 
at  Jeni^em  to  assert  their  supremacy.  .Jason  xii.  8,  1  fi*.),  having  first  heard  of  the  succeaaes  <ji 
(.Jesus:  Jos.  Ani.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  brother  the  Maccabees  in  restoring  the  temple-worship  at 
of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the  king  |  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16;  cf.  2  Maoc.  i.  7-17?). 
to  transfer  tiie  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at  the  **  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
same  time  bous^ht  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9)  to  him  "  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xli. 
airry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to  24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  AnL  xiL 
Greek  customs  (2  Alacc.  iv.  7,  20).     lliree  years   5,  8. 

afterwards  ^leneUuis,  of  the  tri1)c  of  Bei\jamin  I  The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  wm 
[Simon],  who  was    commissioned   by  Jason    to '  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  he- 
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xi.  38  ff.;  Kwald,  Gt»ch.  dt$  Volkes  hr.  iv.  340) 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realized 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal 
shape.     The  outward  forms  of  worship  beoune  in- 


Ibre  the  eoming  of  our  la>rd..     The  prominence 
which  is  given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitl> 
aeeords  with  its  typical  and  representative  character 
(Dan.  viL  8,  25,  viii.   11  ff.).     The  conquest  of 
Alexander   had    introduced   the  forces  of  Greek 
thought    and    life   into  the  Jewish   nation, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  their  operation 
[Alexamdkk].     For  more  tlian  a  century 
and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  powerfully 
both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  tlie  habits  of 
th«  people;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an 
outward  struggle  alone  could  decide  whether 
Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  rationalized 
Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more  pure. 
There  were  many  symptoms  which  betokened 

the  approaching  struggte.    The  position  which      jijtmdfsehai  (Attic  tnkint)  of  Anti.3ehuii  IV  r  =^  — 
Juda:a  occupied  on  the  borders  of  the  conflict- 
ing empires  of   Syria  and    Egypt,  exposed  0*>^- '-  H«m1  of  King,  to  nght.    Rev. :   BASIAEOS  ANTl- 
e^y  to  the  open  miseries  ofwar  andthe      ^^^^  ®EoY  Eni*ANoY2  NIKH^oPoV.    Jupiter  seated 


treacherous  fiivors  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered 
its  national  condition  precarious  from  the  first, 
Uiough  these  very  circimistances  were  &vorable  to 
the  growth  of  fi«edom.  The  terrible  crimes  by 
which  the  wars  of  "  the  North  and  South  *'  were 
stained,  must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every 
faithful  Jew  from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  perse- 
cution had  not  been  superadded  from  Egypt  first 


to  left,  holding  a  Victory.     In  field  monogram. 

vested  with  something  of  a  sacra^iental  dignity. 
Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic 
devotion.  An  independent  nation  asserted  the 
integrity  of  its  hopes  in  the  fiace  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Rome.  B.  F.  W. 


ANTI'OCHUS   V.    EUTATOR   (Ewrci- 
j  au      A_     Q    •        tj  !•*•    II        *u'  —      i_A   Twp,  o/"nofr'€  </«*<^en<),  succeeded  his  &tber  Anti- 


for  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  inde- 
pendence, or  the  abandonment  of  every  prophetic 
hope.  Nor  was  their  social  position  U»s  perilous. 
The  influence  of  Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel, 
of  extended  oommeroe,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily 
life.  At  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks;  and  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even 
their  religious  feelings  were  yielding;  and  before 
the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  no  opposition  was  of- 
fered to  the  execution  of  the  ldng*s  decrees.  Upon 
the  first  attempt  of  Jason  the  *<  priests  had  no  cour- 
age to  serve  at  the  altar "  (2  Mace.  iv.  14 ;  of.  1 
Mace.  i.  43);  and  this  not  so  much  from  willful 
apostasy,  as  from  a  disregard  to  the  vital  principles 
involved  in  the  conflict.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
tibe  final  issues  of  a  felse  Hellenism  should  \^  openly 
seen,  that  it  might  be  discarded  forever  by  those 
who  cherished  the  ancient  &ith  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  fint  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were  per- 
sonal, or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  energetic, 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion,  Anti- 


guardianship  of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  46;  1  Maoc 
iii.  32  f.,  vi.  17),  though  Antiochus  had  assigned 
this  office  to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  on  his 
death-bed  (1  Mace.  vi.  14  f.,  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29). 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched  against 
Jerusalem  with  a  Laige  army,  accompanied  by  Ly- 
sias, to  relieve  the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.). 
He  repulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
sura  (Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Maoc 
vi.  31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  tem- 
ple was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded 
the  king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might 
advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  firom 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace 
vi.  51  ff.;  Joseph.  Anl,  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (.Joseph.  Lc.)\  but  in  the  next 
year  (b.  c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  hJul  himself  suf- 
fered from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4 ; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  10,  1;  Polyb. 
xxxi.  19).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTFOCHUS  VI.  ('AA^^o.'Jpos  AAcia*- 
loov  Tov  v60ou^  App.  Syr.  68;  surnamed  ec^s, 
Joseph.  AtU,  xiii.  7,  1;  and  hri^ay^s  Ai6yv<ros 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and  Cle- 
opatra (App.  Syr.  1.  c).     After  his  fether's  death 


ochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  execu- 1  (146  b.  c.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 


tjon  of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to  court 
power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  and 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Re- 
gardless himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fiithors  (E>an. 
d.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appredathig  the  power 
of  religion  in  others;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times 
he  became  a  t}'pe  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
mmes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 
ni«;.    "  He  magnified  himself  above  ail."    The  real 


still  a  child  (rcuSfoi',  App.  L  c,  trcuUdptoy  vtdnf- 
povy  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
forward  (c.  145  b.  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Syria  against  Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or 
Diodotus  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Sijr.  68;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  668;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer 
of  his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  An- 
tioch (1  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus. 
Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by  hun  in  the  high 


deitv  whom  he  reewrnized  was  the  Roman  war-god,  I  priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
and  ;<»rtrcsses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan.  |  government  of  Judsea,*  contributed  greatly  to  hi? 
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Tetndrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  AnUochus  VI. 
Obv. :  Head  of  King,  radiate,  to  right.     Rer. :  BASIAEQ2  AN- 
TIoXoY   En(I*ANo]Y2    AloNYSoY.      In  field,  TPY^   (T17 
phon/,  aod  date  eHP  (169  i£r.  Seleueid.). 

iuocen  [Alk.xandku  Bai^s],  occupying  Ancalon 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  conntr}'  as  far  as  Da- 
raaaciis  (1  Mace.  xi.  00-2).  He  afterwards  defeated 
Uie  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace.  xi.  67) 
near  Cadesh  (v.  73) ;  and  repuL*ed  a  second  attempt 
which  he  made  to  reuuin  ralt'>tine  (1  Mace.  xii. 
24  ff.).  Tryphon  havini;  i:o\v  irained  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  Ai.tUM.lms,  no  longer  con- 
cealed his  design  of  usuipirt,'  tlie  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  t^ook  .lontithau  Ity  treachery,  and  put 
him  to  death,  R.  c.  14-{  (I  .Mare.  xii.  40  If.);  and 
afterwards  munlered  tl:e  }<nii«g  king,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  ;il ;  .Foseph.  AiU.  xiii.  5, 
6;  App.  Syr.  G8.  IJvy  {/-/tit.  55)  says  incorrectly 
decern  annos  admodum  hnbens  ....  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  Fratpn.  ii.  19.     .lust,  xxxvi.  1). 

B.  F.  W. 
ANTrOCHUS  VII.  SIDE  TES  Ui««t7?s. 
ilf  Side^  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  "^J^Ti  «  hunter: 
Plut.  A/MJphth.  p.  34;  called  also  EwrtfiijSy  the 
piou9,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  2;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  De- 
metrius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator, 
was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  u.  r.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Si/r.  68;  Just 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  B.  c),  having  expelled  the  U8uri)er  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  XV.  1  If.:  Strab.  xiv.  p.  6G8).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  *»  liigh-prifest  and  prini-e  of  the  Jews," 
hut  when  he  grew  indepejident  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  conceiisions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
ti.anded  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
2fj  ff.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was 
unwilling  to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendeba>us  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Axotus,  and  hanuised  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Ccndebtcus  by  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
1-10),  Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Judaea  in  person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but 
according  to  Josephus  granted  honorable  terms  to 
John  Ilyrcaiius  (b.  c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vig- 
ji-Dus  resistance  (Joseph.  AnJ.  xiii.  8;  yet  comp. 
Porphyr.  ap.  Kuseb.  Chron.  Ann.  i.  349,  muros 
urbU  dtmoUfur  atquc  electi^simoK  itrum  trucidat). 
Antiochus  next  turned  his  arms  a;,  ainst  the  Par- 
thiani,  and  li\Tcatm8  accompanied  l.ini  in  the  cam 


ANTIPATRIS 

defeated  by  Phraortes  II.  (Araacea  \TI.X 
and  fell  iu  the  battle  c.  b.  c.  127-6  (Jo- 
seph. /.  c;  Just,  xxxvi.,  xzxviii.  10;  App. 
Syr.  68,  tKT(i¥€v  ia\n6v.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schrifl.  i 
251  f.;  CUnton,  F.  //.  ii.  332  ff.). 

B.  F.  W. 

ANTIPAS  CAvr/way:  Antipas). 
A  mart^T  at  Pergamos,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  bishop  of  that  place  (He>\  ii. 
13).  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  being 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  {MenoL 
Gr.  iii.  51 ).  His  day  in  the  Greek  cal- 
endar is  AprU  11.  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIPAS.     [Hekod.] 

ANTIP'ATER  ('AvT/xarpoj  :  An. 
tipater),  son  .of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jew* 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIP'ATRIS  i'Kvrixarpis)'  Our  mean* 
of  identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  okl  Semitic  name  of 
the  place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic 
population,  and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  under- 
taken by  Dr.  lUi  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating tlie  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  C'sesarea  (Acta 
xxiii.  31).  Dr.  Kobinson  was  of  opinion,  when 
he  published  his  first  edition,  that  the  road  which 
the  soldiers  took  on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Ca?sarea  by  the  jiass  of  Belh-Horon^  and  by 
Lydda,  or  Diospolis.  Tliis  is  the  route  which  was 
followed  by  Cestius  Gallus,  as  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus {B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  1);  and  it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  gi\-en  in  the  Jerusalem  Itiner- 
ary, according  to  which  Antipatris  is  42  miles  from 
Jenisalem,  and  26  from  Ceesarea.  Even  on  this 
supposition  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for 
troops  leaving  Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of  (me 
day,  to  reach  Caesarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 
thence  after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  lead- 
ing by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this  route 
he  met  the  Koman  pavement  again  and  again,  and 
indeed  says  "  he  does  not  remember  obseniiig  any- 
where before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Koman  road." 
(See  BibL  Sacra,  \ol  i.  pp.  478-498;  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  u.  pp.  330-334,  2d  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  ^Vrabic  name,  Kffr- 
Snba,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Gapharsaba  (Kaxftap- 
ad^  or  Xa$apCd&a),  suid  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  £&ther  Antipater  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  x\i.  5, 
§2;  i?.  J.  i.  21,  §  9).  The  position  of  Kefr-SaU 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian sa}'s  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  (Aid. 
xiii.  15,  §  1;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  7).  At  a  later  period 
he  mentions  the  place  again  in  connection  with  a 
military  movement  of  Vespasian  from  Ca>sarea  to- 
wards Jerusalem  (B.  ./.  ix.  8,  §  1).  No  remains 
of  ancient  Antipatris  have  been   found;    but  the 


pftign.     But,  after  some  successes,  I  e  was  entirely   ground  has  not  been  fully  explored.         J.  S.  H. 
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ANTONIA 

ANTO^I  A,  ft  furtras  buUt  by  Herod  on  the 
nto  of  the  more  ancient  Biiris,  on  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  ao  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [Jkuusalkm.]  The  word  nowhere  occuni 
in  the  Bible.  [1lie  fortress  is  referred  to,  however, 
in  Acta  xxi.  31  ff.J 

ANTOTHI'JAH    (njnh??  [answers  of 

Jehoc'i/i] :  'KvoBioB  ical  *la0lp\  (Tat.  Kim6<u6  kol 
lotfccx;]  Atex.  Kpa9v9ia'  Anathothin).  A  Ben- 
jam  ite,  une  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  (Jhr.  viii.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTOTHITE,  THE  (\7lh5?n:  6  'Aya- 

001 01  [Vat.  -0€i;  Comp.  6  *AyaB<0$lrris:]  Ana- 
tlu^hifts,  AniUtotites).  A  native  of  Anatiioth 
(1  Clir.  xi.  28,  xii.  3).   .  W.  A.  W. 

A'NUB  (an3V  [bmmd  toffether]:  *Ey(&fi  \ 
[Vat.  Eyywy;]  Alex.  Eyyotfi;  [Comp.  'Aytifi:] 
Anob).  iM>n  of  Coz,  and  descendant  of  Judah, 
through  Ashur  the  father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NUS  CAwioiJe;  [Alex.  Amyous;  Aid. 
'Ayovs']  B'lntrm)^  a  Invite  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48). 
[Bani.] 

APA'ME  ('Axdl/tTy:  Aptmt\  concubine  of  Da- 
rius [and  daughter  c^  liartacusj  (I  E^dr.  iv.  2i)). 

APELXES  ('AxfXAfly),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  honored  by  the 
designation  h6KifjiOi  4y  Xpiar^'  Origen  (m  loc. ) 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
ApoUos :  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing 
it,  and  we  learn  from  Horace  (StU.  i.  5,  100)  that 
ApeUa  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Ev<in(jtl.  p.  116).  H.  A. 

APES  (O'^'rSiT,  Ki'iphim:  wleriKoi:  simia) 
occur  in  1  K.  X.  22,  '^  once  in  three  vearH  came  the 
navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apea,  and  peacocks,'*  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  2  Chr.  ix.  21.  The  Vat.  version  [edition]  of 
the  LXX.  in  the  first-mentioned  pansage  omits  the 
words  '*  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the 
Alex,  version  [ediUon]  has  them;  but  both  these 
versions  have  the  words  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of  Chronicles. 

Fcr  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Quadrunaana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein's  work,  entitled  Cummenr- 
tatio  pkiloloffica  de  Siminrum  qimUjtutt  rrteribus 
ifuuitutruat  formis  (Hamb.  1791);  and  Kd.  Tyson's 
HoiOit  sylcestriSf  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pigrme 
(Lond.  161)1) ),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philosoph- 
ical Essay  concerning  the  Cyuocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancient«.  Aristotle  ( De  Anim. 
Hist.  ii.  5,  ed.  Schneider)  s^jpears  to  divide  the 
Quadnimana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  he  characterizes  by  the  names,  wlBriKoiy 
ic/}j3}i,  and  KuyoK4<pa\oi.  The  last-named  family 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Cynocephalus  of  modem  zo<  1- 
^gists.  The  kq^oi  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
wiOrtKoi,  by  the  &ct  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
This  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  wliole  tribe 
>f  tailed  monkeys,  excluding  the  CynocephaU  and 
the  LtmuridcB^  which  latter,  since  they  belong  to' 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  were  proljably  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Tlie  xi0nKoiy  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  rep- 
Joentative  of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- 
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panzee,  Ac.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perhaps 
used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so  employed  b) 
other  vrriters.  The  name  trlOnKoi,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  I)een  sometimes  lutod  to  denote  some 
species  of  ( ^^-nocephalus  (see  a  Frajrinent  of  Simon- 
ides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  nd  Aiist.  Hist.  Anim. 
iii.  76).  The  LXX.  tise  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  word  A'<y>A,  to  denote  any 
species  of  Quadrumanous  Mammalia;  Lichtenstein 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  (\ rntjiithtcus 
Diana;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhaliitant  of 
Guinea,  and  unknown  in  llastem  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Utho- 
strotum  Pr»nestinum  (tliat  ciuious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  l^a>neste),  in  Shaw's  Trartls  (ii. 
234,  8vo  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHIOEN  over  it. 
()f  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (312),  ^*  It  is  a 
beautiful  Uttle  creature,  with  a  shaggy  neck  like  the 
CitUithrix,  and  shaped  exactly  like  those  monkeys 
that  are  commonly  (^ed  Marmosets.  The  KH  lOEN 
may  therefore  be  the  Ethiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Kottphj  and  by  the  (Jreeks  KHHOJ, 
KH4>02,   or   KEIIIOS,  from  whence   the    lAtiD 
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name  tophus."'  This  description  will  be  found  to 
apply  better  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw's  Tntrels  than  to  that  in  the  8vo  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  sugc^ted,  the 
Keipen  of  the  Pr«nestine  mosaic  may  l)e  the  Cerco- 
pithecus  griseo-virifiisy  Desniar.,  which  is  a  natix'e 
of  Nubia,  the  comitry  represented  in  that  part  of 
the  mosaic  where  the  figiu^  of  the  keipen  occurs. 
It  cannot  represent  any  species  of  m'lmwset^  since 
the  members  of  that  group  of  Quadnimana  are  pe- 
culiar to  America.  In  all  probability,  as  has  l)een 
stated  above,  the  Idoph  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended 
to  refer  to  any  one  particular  species  of  ape.« 

Solomon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  every- 
thing that  was  curious  and  beautiful;  and  if,  as 
Sir  E.  Tennent  has  very  phiusibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tarshish  is  identical  with  l*t.  de  (Jalle,  or 
some  seaport  of  Oylon,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  h'tphim  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomon 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  that  country,  which, 
according  to  Sir  E.  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 
the  exception  of  the  graceful  i-ilairi  ( Sftiawns  pi- 
lentus),  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  Quodnmiana 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  h'tphim  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supplied 
ivory  and  peacocks ;  both  of  which  are  common  in 

o  The  use  of  the  word  ape  is  generally  now  under- 
stood in  a  rastrlcted  sense  to  ipply  to  the  taiJI^^ 
Quadnunana. 
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Ceylmi;  tnd  Sir  £.  Tenneat  hu  drawn  attfeDtion 
to  the  &ct  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory, 
ind  peaoocka  are  identical  with  the  Hebrew.o 

Dr.  Krapf  (7Vat>.  in  E.  Africa^  p.  618),  be- 
lieving OpUr  to  be  on  the  £.  African  coast,  thinks 
Solomon  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa 
{Colabut). 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
are  sig;nified  by  the  term  Satyrs^  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satyr.]  The 
English  veisions  of  1560  and  1674  [Bishops'  Bible] 
read  (Is.  xiii.  21),  where  the  A.  V.  haa  **  satyrs  shall 
dance  there,"  —  "  apes  shall  daunce  there."  The 
undents  were  no  doubt  acquainted  with  many  kinds 
of  Quadrumana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  Plin.  vili.  c.  19,  xi.  44;  iElian.  Nat.  An.  zvii. 
25,  39;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  827;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii. 
a98);  cf.  Mart.  Epiff.  iv.  12:  — 

n  Si  mihi  caoda  foret  eercopithecus  oro.*> 

W.  H. 

APHAR'SATHCHITES,  APHAR'SI- 
TBS,    APHAR'SACHITES  (W^?00")?S;, 

(Tcuoit  *A<pap<rax<Buoi;  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  iv.,  ^opccr- 
BaXjBuoi,  A^oaa'tuoty  Ear.  v.,  A<^<raic:]  Ajmar- 
seUnachofiy  iArph(wd^]  ArpftasachaUy  [Aphar- 
Bochcei] ),  the  names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from 
which  haA  settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian 
leader  Asnappar  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6,  [vi.  6] ).  The  first 
and  last  are  regarded  as  the  same.  Whence  these 
tribes  came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  coi^ecture :  the 

initial  S  is  regarded  as  prosthetic:  if  this  be  re- 
jected, the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  two  names 
bears  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one,  it  must 
be  aUowed)  to  Paretacse,  or  Par»taccni,  significant 
of  mounlaineerg^  applied  principally  to  a  tribe  liv- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia;  while  the 
second  has  been  referred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by 
Gesenius  to  the  Perste,  to  which  it  certainly  bears 
a  much  greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
form  of  the  latter  name  found   in  Dan.  vi.  28 

(H**D*^Q).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of 
the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  Uirow  some 
doubt  upon  Gesenius's  coi\jecture;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  local  name  of  the  tribe  may  have 
undergone  alteration,  while  the  official  and  general 
name  was  correctly  given.  W.  L.  B. 

ATHEK  (P?H,  from  a  root  signifjing  te- 
nacity or  firmness,  (jes.;  'A^^k:  l^iphec])^  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

L  [Kom.  *0^€jc;  Vat.  om.]  A  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  Uie  kuig  of  which  was  killed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As  this  is  named  with 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  Lb  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Aphekah 
of  Josh.  zv.  53. 

2.  [In  Josh,  xiii.,  Vat.  To^ck;  Aid.  Alex.  *A<f>- 
ciri£;  Comp.  *A<p(KKd''  Apheca.]  A  city,  appar- 
%tly  in  the  extreme  north  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ^ectod  (Judg. 

i.  31;  though  here  it  is  Aphik,  p**Cb^).  This  is 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii. 
4),  on  the  extreme  north  ^*  border  of  tlie  Amorites,'' 


•  P^IP  appeals  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  allied 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Malabar  kapi,  which  perhaps  == 
sun/1,  nimbltj  whence  the  German  q^c  and  the  Eng- 
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and  apparently  beyond  Sidon,  and  which  ii  idmti 
fied  by  Gesenius  ( Thet.  140  a)  with  the  Apluwa  ol 
classical  times,  fiimous  for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and 
now  Afka  (Rob.  iii.  606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  A/ka, 
however,  lies  beyond  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north-western  dopes  of  the  mountain,  and  conse- 
quently much  further  up  than  the  other  towns  of 
Asher  which  have  been  identified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known 
limits  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadeah  and  oth^  places 
named  as  in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek 
may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  rep- 
utation at  a  very  eariy  date,  sufficient  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with 
the  other  northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  ^^^^l?^*  ^  place  »t  which 
the  Philistines  encamped,  whilie  the  Isradites  {Mtched 
in  Eben-ezer,  before  the  fiital  battle  in  which  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.  W.  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
Philistines,  before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous 
than  that  just  named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  zxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  vcr. 
11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  neoeasarily 
near  Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the 
Philistine  district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  preceding;  and  if  so,  the 
Philistines  were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present 
road  along  the  "  backbone  **  of  tlie  country. 

6.  [In  1  K.  *A<ft€Kd.]  A  dty  on  the  nulitary 
road  from  Syria  to  Israel  (1  K.  zx.  26).  It  waa 
walled  (30),  and  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for 
engagements  with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the 

arUde).  The  use  of  the  word  1  W^IIH  (A.  V. 
"  the  plain  ")  in  1  K.  xz.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of 
A.  to  have  been  in  the  le\'el  down-country  eaat  of 
the  Jordan  [Mishor]  ;  and  tliere,  accordingly,  it 
is  now  found  in  /"U-,  at  the  head  of  the  Watly  Fik, 
6  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  rood 
between  Damascus,  Ndbulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still 
passing  (Kiepert's  map,  1857),  with  all  the  perma- 
nence of  the  East,  through  the  village,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  iims  that  it  contains 
(Burckh.  p.  280).  By  Josephus  (viii.  14,  §  4)  the 
name  is  given  as  'A^cwi.  Eusebius  (Oiom. 
^A^cKcO  says  that  in  his  time  tliere  was,  beyond 
Jordan,  a  Kdfirj  fieyd\ri  (Jer.  castellum  grande) 
called  Apheca  by  (wcpO  Hippcs  (Jer.  Hip{>us);  but 
he  apparently  confounds  it  with  1.  Hippoe  waa 
one  of  the  towns  which  formed  the  Uecapolis. 
IVcj  or  Eeik^  has  been  visited  by  Burokhardt,  Seet- 
zen,  and  others  (letter,  PaL  pp.  34^-^53),  and  ia 
the  only  one  of  the  places  beajring  this  name  that 
has  becoi  identified  with  certainty.  G. 

APHE'KAH(n5SS;:«aicou<*;  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.  *A^>aKd'']  Apkeca)l  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  same  aa 
Aphek  1. 

APHEREMA  CA^pc^;  [Alex.  A^ffn- 
pa;]  *A^€p€tpd,  Jo».),  one  of  the  three  "govern- 
ments**  {if6pous)  added  to  Judeea  from  Samaria 
(and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter,  and  con- 
firmed by  Nicanor  ^1  Maec.  xi.  34)  (see  Joe.  Aiu. 
*nm.  4,  §  9,  and  >leland,  p.  178).     The  word  ia 

lish  ape^  the  initial  aspirate  being  dropped.  Oesenias 
illattnttos  UiIa  derivatioa  by  comparing  the  Latin 
amarf  from  Sanskr.  kam. 
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omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  prohO)!/  the  nme 
u  Ephnim  (Ophnh,  Taigibeh), 

APHER'BA  (*A^«iMM(:  £urn),  one  of  the 
[•oiu  of  the]  ^  senrantft  of  Sokmioii  '*  [who  retumed 
with  ZenibUbel]  (1  Esdr.  v.  34).  [His  name  ia 
not  found  in  the  panllel  lists  of  Exra  and  Nehe- 
oiish.J 

APHI'AH  (rrcy  [re/nsh^]:  *A4^4k  ; 
[Alex.  A^tx'\  Aphia)^  name  of  one  of  the  foie- 
Cithcn  of  KJiig  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ATHIK  (P^'ES:  [Not;  Vat.  Na.*;  Alex. 
Na^fic;  Aid.  Comp.'A^fV:]  Aphec\  a  city  of 
Asher  from  which  the  (;ajiaanites  were  not  driven 
out  (Judi^.  i.  31).  i'robably  the  same  place  as 
Aphek  2. 

APH'BAH,  the  house  of  {T\y:i^  n*"?) 
[At  fawn\,  a  place  mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and 
supposed  by  some  (Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with 
Ophrah.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  towns  named  in  the  context  are  in  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  Judah,  while  Ophrah  would 
appear  to  lie  £.  of  Bethel  [Ophuaii].  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  ^|  oUov  Kark  yiXjtera  [Vulg. 
in  domo  pulceris].  G. 

*  Acockrding  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  com. 
pound  names  the  transhtors  of  the  A.  V.  might 
lave  written  Beth  Leaphrah  for  Aphrah.  The  ^ 
here  is  sign  of  the  genitive.  If  the  name  be  the 
Bsme  as  Ophrah  (it  may  be  dilierent  as  there  is 
Bome  evidence  of  an  Aphrah  near  Jerusalem)  it  is 

written  Tin^V  in  Mic.  i.  10,  instead  of  H^^J, 

10  ss  more  readily  to  suggest  "^^V,  dutt,  in  oon- 
forniity  with  the  expression  which  follows:  "In 
A^she''  (as  we  should  say  in  Kngiish )  >«roIl  thyself  in 
siibes.*'     See  Pusey*s  Minor  Pt'opheU^  ill.  300. 

H. 

APH'SES  (V??9-^  [thediq^r$imy,  ^A^fiHj; 
[.VJd.  Alex.  'A^co-o-i}:]  Aphars)^  chief  of  the  18th 
uf  tlie  24  courses  in  the  sendee  of  the  Temple  (1 
(.  hr.  xxiv.  lb). 

APOCTALYPSB.     [Rkvklation.] 

APOCRYPHA  (B«/3A/a  'Air6Kpvil>a).  The 
eoUection  of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
spplied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given 
is  that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  EngUsh  version. 

I.   1  Esdras. 

H.   2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  .Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
I-Uther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
ill  the  ChaJdee. 

\'l.   The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
VI(.   The  Wiadom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
or  t>clesiasticus. 

VIII.  Banich. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
he  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distinct  articles.  Their  relation  to  the  canon- 
ical hooks  of  tlie  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under 
Caxov      [u  tlip  ]inMeiit  article  it  is  proposed  to 
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oonaidflr:  —  I.  The  meanfaig  and  history  of  the 
word.  U.  The  history  and  character  of  the  eollee 
tion  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 
I.  The  primary  meaning  of  kw^Kov^s,  ^  hidden, 
secret "  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  m  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  dassical  Greek,  cf.  Ecdus.  xxili.  19;  Luke 
viii.  17 ;  CoL  ii.  3),  seems,  towards  the  close  of  the 
2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  sig- 
nification ^  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
down  mto  the  ktter.  Tertullian  {de  Anim.  c.  2) 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  19,  69,  ill. 
4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  foiged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  ctreulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
Stromata,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  sta^e  of  the  word.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  fiifiXous  &iroirp^ovs  of  Zoroaster. 
In  Athanasius  (Aj9.  FetL  voL  li.  p.  38;  Synop- 
iU  Sac,  SctipL  voL  it  p.  154,  ed.  Cblon.  1686), 
Augustine  (c.  FatuL  xi,  %  de  Civ.  Dei^  xv.  23), 
Jerome  {£p,  ad  Laetam^  and  Proi.  Gal.)  the  word 
is  used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  of  that  period, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  deariy  how  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  {Sytiops.  S.  Script.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  ftwoicpo^f^s  fuiWoy  fj  kvvyyA- 
(r§tfs  i^ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  woiti  than  as  giving  its  deri\'ation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  "  Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  daruit  patribuj  "  (de  Civ. 
Deiy  1.  c).  *^  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt  in 
aliqua  auctoritate  secretft  sed  quia  nuUil  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  praraumtione  prolati  sunt ''  (c.  Faust.  1.  c). 
Later  coi\jecture8  are  (1),  that  given  by  the  trans- 
laUon  of  the  ICnglish  Bible  (ed.  1539,  I*ref.  to 
Apocr.),  **  because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  not 
openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret 
and  apart;  *'  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Kpiphanius  (de 
Aftns.  ac  Pond,  c.  4)  that  tlie  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jevrish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  iarh  rtis  Kpvwrris  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served; (3)  that  the  word  kw6Kpvi^  answers  to 

the  Heb.  Q**tA39,  ^'"^  ahsconditiy  by  which  the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  autliority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues  j  (4)  that 
it  originates  in  the  Kpvwrd  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  \'ariance  with  fact;  that  (2), 
as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
iat6Kpv^  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  fitf  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  aliesdy  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  conricting  his  opponents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.      Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  **  se> 
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ereta  auctoritas  **  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  ascribes  merely  an  **  occulta  origo." 
All  these  facts  harmonize  with  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  origi- 
nated in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects 
that  participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a 
secret  esoteric  knowledge  deposited  iu  books  which 
were  mxule  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  3  ' 
to  tlie  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  looks  of 
our  own  Apocrj-pha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeU 
mg  and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  'Ihe  inspi- 
ration of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47) 
leads  him  to  dictate  204  btxiks,  of  which  the  70 
last  are  to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
among  the  people.*'  Assuming  the  vnr.  Icct.  of 
94  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  ^vnions  to  be  the 
true  reading,  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
secret  books,  in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  under- 
standing, the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream 
of  knowledge,'  were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than 
the  twenty-four  books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish 
canon,  which  ^"ere  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike.'*  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these 
secret  books  should  be  pseudonymous,  asoril  ed  to 
the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that 
had  become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a 
m}'8torious  wisdom.  8o  books  in  the  existing  Apoc- 
rypha bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  .leremiah, 
Em.  lieyond  its  Uinits  ttte  creation  of  spurious 
documents  took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list 
given  by  Athajiasius <*  («Sy;Ky«.  (S.  Script.)  shoyn  at 
once  tlie  variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  litera- 
ture which  was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at 
odbe  secret  and  sacred. 

Those  whose  iaith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  tlie  0.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  I. XX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  secret  book  {libri  sea'etiorts,  Onij.  Comm,  in 
MatL  ed.  liOmm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. Tlie  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  l)ecame  more  difficult  when  the  question 
affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  recognized 
by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  but  were  not  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowle<lged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  l>e  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Iwiitin  Churches,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  i-estini;  on  the 
■ame  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  frrely  and 
reverently  from  aU  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  Jn  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  «/.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrj-pha,  as  "  Scripture,"  ♦'  dirine 
Scripture,"  "prophecy."     They  are  very  far  from 

a  The  books  enumerated  by  Athanosiui),  bc^iilps 
writtnKR  fal8c*Iy  Hwribod  to  authors  of  oanotiiral  Ixiok*;, 
SB  7icphnniih,  Ilrtbakkuk,£zekiel,  and  D.iuiel,  included 
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applying  the  term  kr6Kpv^s  -to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  tne  difference  lietween  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  only  so  fiu 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athai)  Syncps.  6.  Sctipt.  L  c.) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  ou  Kayo¥t(6ptva, 
ayTi\fy6fi€yw,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for 
tlie  ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  tluin  for  tLe 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustine,  in  like 
manifer,  applies  the  word  "  Apocrypha  "  ouiy  to 
the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were  iu 
circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (r/e  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  \Vhere\-er, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  pre^'ailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspic 
uous.  Tliis  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  //.  K.  iv.  26),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application 
of  the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  Tlie  former 
{Cnttch.  iv.  33)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  the 
22  books  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  nyects  the 
introduction  of  all  "  apocryphal "  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Leta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "  omnia 
apocr}*pha."  The  Proloyus  Onleatvs  shows  ihat 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title 
the  books  whicli  formed  part  of  tlie  t>eptua^int,  and 
were  held  in  honor  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Ijoi'm 
Churches.  In  di-almg  with  the  several  books  be 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  **  fables  " 
of  others.  (3.)  'ITie  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church,  llie  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrj-pha  "  of  Tertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  background,  and  were  almost 
utteriy  foi^tten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  pubUcly  in  tlie  ser\'ice  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Script- 
ure, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  autliority  of  individual  books  according 
to  the  knowledge  ur  critical  disceniment  of  this  or 
that  writer  (cf.  Up.  Cosin's  Schohstic  Jlistofy  of 
iheC(inon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  *»  apocry- 
phal" but  "ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Hufinus  {Kxjxm.  in  Symb.  Apost.  p.  26), 
who  practically  recognized  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Jerome,  though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honor: 
*'  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  nuijoribus 
appellati  sunt "  .  .  .  .  »^  quse  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tanien  pruicn-i  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandani.  Cirtenw  vero  scriptures  aiK)cryph!is 
noniinarunt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt :  "  and 
this  offenxl  a  vuzzo  temiint  between  the  language 
of  .leronic  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favor.  (4.)  It  was  resened  for  the  age  of  the 
Kefonnation  to  stamp  tlie  word  AiK)cr}-piia  with  its 
pn-jicnt  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concenimg 
which  the  (  hurch  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 


Hhe»  vhirh  have  the  niuiivs  of  Enoch,  of  the  Patri-  i  Ellj  ih. 


nTfhH,  of  Zcchsriah  the  fether  of  the  Bnptint,  the 
Pm\er  of  .loxeph,  the  TeHtameut  (iia^hjjoj)  and  As- 
stnnptlon  of  Mojice,  Abraham,  Eldad  and  Modad,  and 
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iedsioQ,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Coun  • 
e3  of  Treat  closed  the  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
thej  had  hitherto  enjoyed :—  extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  ao  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubt- 
fiil  or  deutero-canonical  books,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  books  of  Eadias  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
fldi,  the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  (S<fM.  /  V.  de  Oin.  Script.).  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate publkhed  by  authority  contained  the  books 
which  the  Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those  which  had 
never  been  questioned,  while  the  three  which  had 
been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type 
and  stood  after  the  New  Testament.  The  Keform- 
ers  of  Germany  and  England  on  the  other  hand, 
mfluenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  sul>seiiuently  by 
the  reaction  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its 
legitimate  results.  The  principle  which  had  been 
asserted  by  Carlstadt  dogmatiodly  in  bis  *^  De  Ca- 
nonicis  Scripturis  llbeilus  "  (1520)  was  acted  on  by 
Lather.  He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those 
in  questicm  with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Je- 
rome, judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit 
as  a  **  pleasant  comedy"  and  the  Prayer  of  Slanas- 
seh  as  a  '*  good  model  for  penitents,"  and  r^ecting 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  as  contidning  worthless 
fables.  The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful 
books  in  a  separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Stras- 
buTg  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther's 
complete  edition  of  the  German  Bible  accordingly 
(1534)  the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  "Apocr^'pha,  t.  e.  Books 
vhich  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture, 
yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  Wiclifie  showed  him- 
Klf  in  this  as  in  other  points  the  foreruimer  of  the 
Reformatk>n,  and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to 
ail  but  the  « twenty-five  "  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  was 
formally  asserted  in  the  sixth  Article.  The  dis- 
puted books  were  collected  and  described  in  the 
«ame  way  in  the  printed  English  Bible  of  1539 
(Cranma's),  and  since  tlien  there  has  been  no  fluc- 
tuation as  to  the  application  of  the  word.  The 
books  to  which  the  term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular 
speech  not  merely  apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 
II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  re- 
toru  from  Babyton,  when  the  prophets  who  were 
then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away 
sod  the  age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as 
may  be  the  dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  thrown  ftirther  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  3d  century  e.  c.  The  latest,  the  2d 
Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  30  b. 
c,  2  Esdr.  vii.  2S  being  a  subsequent  interpolation. 
The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  diflfer- 
snt  phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine 
ud  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  eril  which  were 
sailed  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  I^ypt  and 
by  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  present 
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themselves  to  the  read(;r  of  the  A])ocr,p!iti  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  In  the  luidst  uf  the 
diversities  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  booLs  WTitten  by  dtflerent  authors,  in  different 
countries,  and  at  considorable  intervals  of  time,  it 
is  possible  U^  discern  some  characteristics  which  !)»• 
long  to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  these  may  be 
noticed  in  the  following  order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element 
From  first  to  Last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  OKptfiiis 
HiaHox^  o^  prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  dose 
of  the  O.  T.  canon.  No  one  sp«Ucs  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confeAsion  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  ho])e  that  it  might  one  day  retiun  (ibitL  iv.  46 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
the  [jerpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  horn  that  bestowed 
on  the  prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 
prophets,  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeiv 
emy,  or  pUys  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufferings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  fkr  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dii- 
appearance  of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  lays  chum  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  b  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn ;  but  with  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  culti\-ation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fic- 
titious speeches  become  almost  indispensable  addi- 
tions to  the  narrative  of  a  historian,  and  the  story 
of  a  martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later 
Acta  Martyrum  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer 
declaims  in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors. 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.,  3-22;  2  Maoc.  vi.  vii!) 

(3.)-  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  a  historical  foimdation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  witli  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  '*  songs  of  Zion  '*  (Ps.  cxxxvii.). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  pkices  of  honor  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story  telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  ('aptivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  and  attrac- 
tive field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive 
of  such  stories  would  lie  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
mingling  itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which 
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Uie  Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  eases,  a^ 
in  Toblt  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  pop- 
ularity fifom  its  ethical  tendencies,  lie  dnguLar 
variations  in  the  text  of  the  former  1  ock  indicate 
at  once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  tl  e  libertiea 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  nerrative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  sometling  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  eiemies  of 
Israel,  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  tl.e  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  Mere  con- 
tending, stirring  them  up  by  a  story  of  imrgined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Getch.  /«- 
raeU^  vol.  iv.  p.  641 ).  llie  development  of  this  form 
of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all  tin:es,  and 
was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later  and  feebler 
period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  honesty 
and  discernment  when  such  writings  are  passed  off 
and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  llie  free  exercise  of  t^e  imagination  within 
the  donudn  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  ftill  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocr}^)!^  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Okl  Testament  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  tnithfubess  and  the  wild  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Ijord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorporated  tliemselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Maoc. 
i.  ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed  —  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "gift  from 
Cod,**  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversarie8,**  shows 
how  prominent  a  pboe  was  occupied  by  J(a%miah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  tiie  rumors  wliich  followed 
on  our  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  *'  <)eremias 
or  one  of  the  prophets  *'  had  appeared  again  (Matt 
XVI.  14).  So  again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40^7  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
ziv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognize  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  tlie  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supematurally  inspired  mem- 
ory tlie  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that  tra- 
dition, had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are  exag- 
gerations of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him  and  by 
^  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  *'  in  the  work 
af  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wit  d.  xvi.-xix. 
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indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditionaj,  half-4egend> 
ary  history  side  by  aide  with  the  canonical  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moees  had  ap- 
peared with  many  difierent  embelliahments.  The 
form  in  which  that  life  appears  in  Josephus,  the 
fkcts  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  allusioiiB  to  Jannei 
and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  «o  the  disputes  betweea 
Michael  and  the  Devil  (JuUe  9),  to  the  <'rock  thai 
foUowed ''  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryi)hal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  moat  marked  characteristic  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  paas  off  supposi- 
titious books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names. 
The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Daniel,  the 
letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character.  It  is 
difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  instance 
the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books  wers 
guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may  have  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  by  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceii'ed,  and,  as  such,  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  person- 
ation. Tlie  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  diminish 
our  admiration  and  reverence  for  tlie  book  any  more 
than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Eccl^astes 
were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  internal  or 
other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of  i^Titing 
books  under  fictitious  names,  is,  as  the  Later  Jewish 
history  shovrs,  a  very  dangerous  one.  The  practice 
becomes  almost  a  tiude.  Each  such  work  creates  a 
new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  apocryphal  liter- 
ature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthfiilness 
on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  pon-er  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documoits  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  real- 
ity failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decnw 
of  Artaxerxes  m  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mace,  opens,  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Laoedsmonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  20, 
21)  writes  to  Onias  that  **  the  I^cediemonians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mace.  ix.  and  xi., 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  fiir  as 
their  contents  go,  but  tlie  recklessness  with  which 
such  documents  are  inserted  as  embellishments  and 
make-weights  throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  de> 
gree  on  all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterize  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10) ;  two  oontndictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanei 
(2  Maoc.  i.  Id'lT,  ix.  5-29);  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians (Juditli  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  rdigious  and  ethicai 
de\'elopment  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
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Jtem  books  embnoe,  we  find  (n.)     The  influenoea 
of  the  struggle  against  idolatrj  under  Autiochus,  aa 
ihown  partlj  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
sod  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
ss  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
namtive  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
wonhip  in  Haruch  and  Wisdom.     (6. )  The  grow- 
mg  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is 
shown  by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Eeclus.  1.  25,  28).      (c.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit 
illustrates  the  prominence  then  and  afterwards  as- 
si^ed  to  almsgiving  among  the  duties  of  a  holy 
liie  (Tob.  iv.  7-11,  xii.  9).     The  classification  of 
the  three  dements  of  such  a  life  —  prayer,  fiuting, 
alms  —  in  ni.  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  purified  fix>m  the  errors  that  had  been 
connected  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(^laLt.  vi.  1-18).     (d)  llie  same  book  indicates 
also  the  growing  belief  in  the  individual  guardian- 
ship of  angels  and  the  germs  of  a  grotesque  de- 
monology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more  mysterious 
phenomena  of  man's  spiritual  nature,   like   the 
cases  of  denoouiac  possessicm  in  the  Gospels,  but 
anociating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  firauds 
and  superstltioDS  of  vagabond  exorcists,     (e.)  The 
gnat  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  ibe  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood ;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  Phik>,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  o(munend  itself  to  men  like  Baaal  and 
Jerome.     The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  **  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  im- 
age of  his  goodness"  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal 
teacher  of  all  '« holy  souls  *'  ui ''  all  ages  "  (vii.  27 ), 
as  guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  tlie  manifestation  of  the  Unseoi  (vod  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that 
divine  Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  agaui  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  **  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  '*  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  Apollos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
book,  as  of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is 
the  writer's  apprehension  of  God's  kingdom  and 
the  Uesangs  connected  with  it  ss  eternal,  and  so, 
as  independent  of  men's    conceptions    of   time. 
Thus  chs.  i.  li.  contain  the  strong  protest  of  a 
righteous  man  against  the  materialism  which  then 
in  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfishness,  as  afterwards 
in  the  devebped  system  of  the  Sadducees,  was  cor- 
nipting  the  old  fiiith  of  Israel.     Against  this  he 
aaseru  that  the  "  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God"  (iii.  1);  that  the  blessings  which 
the  popular  bdief  connected  with  length  of  days 
were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  yeaxs, 
seeing  tUat  »*  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age."     (/.)  In  regard 
to  another  truth  alM>,  this  book  was  in  advance  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestme.      In 
the  midst  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatry, 
there  is  the  ftdlest  recognition  of  God's  universal 
h»e  (xi.  23-28),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  is 
bat  the  instrument  of  His  righteousness  (xii.  16), 
af  the  difiennoe  between  those  who  arc  the  "  less 
tobebbmed'*  as  ''seeking  God  and  desirous  to 
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find  Him  "  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of  a  darker 
and  more  debasing  idokitry.  Here  also  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  or  in  Luth- 
eran or  Reformed  communities  sdiroad,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books. 
I'hoee  disputes  raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  ui- 
terest  to  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
>Vhat  has  been  aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Hil>- 
Ileal  student  with  data  which  will  prepare  him  to 
Judge  fiurly  and  impartially.  £.  H.  P. 

*  On  the  Apocrypha  in  general  see  Rainolds, 
John,  Censura  JJbrorum  V.  T.  adv.  Pontijicios, 
2  vol.  Oppenh.  1611,  4to,  learned,  but  prolix  and 
discursive;  Eichhom,  Einl.  in  die  apokr,  Schnften 
des  A,  T.y  Ldpa.  1795;  the  Einkitungen  of  Ber- 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  SchoLs  (Cath.),  and  KeU;  WelU 
(Cath.),  EinL  in  d,  deuterokanan.  Backer  den  A. 
r.,  Freib.  1844  (Bd.  iv.  of  HerUt's  EinL);  Pal- 
frey, LecL  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures^  Bost.  1838- 
52,  voL  iv.;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test. 
Lond.  1863,  iU.  346-467;  and  Volkmar,  Ilandb.  d. 
Einl.  in  die  Apokryphen,  Theil  L  Abth.  L  JtuUUt^ 
1860;  Abth.  IL  Das  vierU  Buch  Esra,  1863.  See 
also  on  the  separate  books  the  valuable  articles  of 
Ginsburg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyck^.  of  BibL 
Literature, 

The  relatwn  of  the  Apoo.  Books  to  the  Canon, 
and  their  title  to  a  secondary  phice  in  the  Bible, 
have  been  warmly  discussed  of  late  in  Germany. 
On  what  has  been  called  the  Purist  side,  see  es- 
pecially Keerl,  Die  Apokruphen  des  A,  T.,  1852,  a 
prize  essay,  and  Die  Apokrypkenfrage  aufs  Neue 
beleucktetj  1855.  See  also  Stowe,  C.  £.,  The  Apoc. 
Books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Reasons  for  their  Ex- 
clusion from  the  Canony  in  the  BtbL  Sacra  for 
April,  1854,  xi.  278-305,  and  Home's  Jnirod.  10th 
ed.  1856, 1.  469-511.  Oi>  the  other  side,  see  Stier, 
Die  Apokryphen,  1853;  Letzies  WoH  fiber  die 
Apokryphm,  1855,  and  especially  Bleek,  Ueber  die 
SteUiaig  der  Apoc.  des  A,  T.  tm  christL  Kanon^ 
in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  iTn'/.  1853,  pp.  2t>7-354. 

The  most  recent  separate  ed.  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  is  by  H.  A. 
Apel,  Uhri  V.  T.  Apoc.  Gnxce^  Lips.  1837.  This 
includes  3d  and  4th  Maccabees,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Wahl's  excellent  Clnvis  JJJbrorum  V.  T.  Apoc 
phUobgicdy  Lips.  1853. 

By  fiir  tlie  most  important  exegetical  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Apocrypha  is  the  Kirzgefiisstes  exegeL 
Ildndb.  gu  dtn  Apokr.  des  A.  f.  by  0.  F.  Fritzscbe 
and  C.  I^  W.  Grimm,  6  Ueferungen,  Leipz.  1851- 
60,  which  also  contains  full  critical  introductions  to 
the  several  books.  The  German  transition  and 
notes  of  Hezel,  2  Theile,  1800-02,  are  not  highly 
esteemed.  There  is  a  mux^  recent  German  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  a  Jewish  Kabbi,  M.  Gutmann, 
Die  Apokrgphen  des  A.  T.y  u.  s.  w.  Altona,  184  U 
Tlie  principal  commentary  in  English  is  by  Richard 
Amald,  Lond.  1744-52,  foL,  2d  ed.  1760,  new  ed. 
by  Pitman,  Lond.  1822,  4to.  ft  was  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Patrick  and  l/>wth's  Comm.  on 
the  Old  Test.,  which  it  usually  accompanies,  as  in 
the  Phibdelphia  ed.  of  1846.  There  is  a  separate 
ed.  of  the  common  English  version  by  Charles 
Wilson,  The  Books  of  the  Aj}Ocnjpha,  with  CriL 
an.  I  HisL  OjsetxUion*  prefixed,  Edin.  1801.  A 
good  English  translaUon  of  the  Apociypha,  with 
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suitable  introductions  and  notes,  is  a  desideratum. 
The  annotations  of  Grotius,  I'nisius,  and  otli«>r8  of 
the  older  commentators  will  he  found  in  the  C>  it  in 
Saai,  voU  v.  Calniet  has  also  illustrated  the  X[>oc- 
rj'phal  liooks  in  his  great  Commtniairt  Uttei'ui. 

On  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Apo€r\-])ha, 
lee  Bretachneider,  Syst.  DartltUung  d.  JJoytiuttik 
u.  Moral  d.  apocr.  iichriften  dea  A.  T,  Theil  i. 
Dogntatik,  I^eips.  1805;  Cramer,  SyiL  DartttUung 
d.  Atoral  d.  Apokr,  des  A.  T.,  Leips:  1815;  L)e 
VVette,  BiifL  Dogtnaiik;  Von  CcUn,  BibL  Theoh- 
git^  13d.  i.;  Nicolas.  M.,  Doctrines  relig.  dts  Jui/s 
peyidant  ies  deux  siecUs  anterieurs  a  fere  chreti- 
enne^  Paris,  1860.  See  also  Frisch,  Vtrgltickung 
zwiachen  den  Ideen,  xcekhe  in  den  Apokr .  de$  A.  T. 
ttnd  d,  Sckriften  dea  N.  T.  uber  Unatei'bUchkeit^ 
Auferatehung,  Uericht  u.  Vergtltung  hcrracJien,  in 
Eichhom's  AUgem.  Bibi  1792,  iv.  653-718,  and 
Bottcher,  Dt  Inferia,  Dresd.  18-iG,  pp.  248-263. 

Hencke  (1711),  Jenichen  (1786),  Kuinoel  (1794), 
and  Beckhaus  (1808),  have  collected  illustrations 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Apocry- 
pha. A 

APOLLCNIA  CAtoXXwWo:  [^/x-Wonia] ),  a 
city  of  Macc<ionia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis 
to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  Uie  dis- 
trict of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  AnUmine  Itinerary  was  distant  30  Koman 
miles  from  Amphipolis  and  37  Roman  niUes  from 
Thessalonica.  This  city  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  Apollonia  in  lllyria. 

•The  distances  in  the  lUnerarium  Antonini 
Auyusti  (ed.  Parth.  et  Pind.)  are:  "  From  Philippi 
to  Amphipolis  32  miles;  from  Amphipolis  to  AjkjI- 
lonia  32  miles;  from  Apollonia  to  Tliessalonica  36 
miles."  Luke's  record  of  Paul's  journey  through 
these  places  (Acts  xvii.  1)  abiiost  reminds  us  of  a 
leaf  from  a  traveller's  note-book.  Paul  spent  a 
night  probably  at  Apollonia  as  well  as  at  Amphip- 
olis; for  he  was  ha£tening  to  Thessalonica,  and 
could  make  the  journey  between  the  places  in  a 
single  day.  Pliny  mentions  ApoUonla  {Hist.  Nnt. 
iv.  10):  "rcgio  Mygdonise  subjacens,  in  qua  re- 
cedentcs  a  niari  Apollonia,  Arethusa.^*  At  the 
present  day  the  site  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  'Inhere  is  known  to  be  a  little  village, 
Pollonn^  with  ruins,  just  south  of  Lake  Btchik 
{BSxfiriy  ^tisch.  jPers.  490)  which  possibly  perpet- 
uates the  ancient  name.  Both  Cousin^ry  ( I'l-yige 
dan*  III  Macedoine^  p.  115)  and  Leake  {Northern 
ihetce^  i.  368)  saw  the  village  at  a  distance,  and 
uicliiie  to  place  Apollonia  there.  Tafel  would  place 
it  furtlicr  to  the  northwest  (see  his  De  Via  Mil- 
itari  Jlmnnnojitm  Kgn'itin)^  at  Kliaali^  a  post- 
station  7  hours  from  Snlonikiy  on  the  roaid  to  Con- 
stantinople (Murray's  Handbook  of  Greece^  p.  432). 
The  position  may  be  correct  enough  in  either  case, 
as  there  is  some  ur.certainty  respecting  the  line  of 
the  I'^iatian  Way  in  parts  of  its  course.  See  Am- 
PHiroLis.  H. 

APOLLO'NIUS  ('AiroAAi6woj :  [Apollo- 
niua])^  the  son  of  Throsaius  governor  of  Ca4e- 
Syria  and  Phcenice,  under  Ski.kucus  IV.  Pinix>- 
PATOK,  B.  c.  187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews 
(2  Mace.  iv.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Simon  the  commander  {crrpaTriry6s)  of 
the  temple,  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Mace.  ill.  5  ff.).  The  writer  of  the  Declamation 
on  the  Maocaliees,  printed  among  the  works  of  Jo- 
Mphua    relates  of   ApoUonius   the  circumstances 
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which  are  i-ommonly  referred  to  his  emi«arj  Hdl* 
odorus  {De  A  face.  4;  cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  ff.). 

2.  An  otficer  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  goTemor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  5,  §  5 ;  7,  §  1),  who  led 
out  a  laige  force  against  Judas  Maccabieus,  but  was 
defeated  and  shun  u.  c.  166  (1  Maoc.  iii.  10-12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same 
(jerson  who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue 
of  Judaea  {apx^v  ^opoXoylas,  1  Mace.  i.  29;  cf. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking  ad- 
>-antage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  poaiiion  there  (b.  c.  1C8)  (1 
Maoc.  i.  30  ff.}. 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheos  (poasibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b,  c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanea  to  congratulate  Itot 
emeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mace, 
iv.  21 ).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Bome  (Uv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  llie  son  of  Gennseus  {b  toD  Tiwedov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  dea  edltn  ApolL 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochm  V. 
Eupator  c.'b.  c.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daiam  {Ados,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3, 
1.  e.  one  of  the  Dahie  or  Dai,  a  jieople  uf  Sogdiana), 
a  governor  of  Coele-Syria  {rhy  ovra  «irl  ic.  5.  1 
Mace.  X.  69)  under  Alexander  Balaa,  who  embraced 
the  cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace. 
^.  c.  Kariarriffe,  ^^'  cvnutituit  ductm).  if  he 
were  the  same  as  the  ApoUonius  whom  Polybiua 
mentions  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Deme- 
trius I.  (probably  a  son  of  (3)  ivoiv  inrapx^'^^^^ 
a3rX^orv,  McAcdtypou  jcal  Mcvco-^ccus,  i'olyb. 
xxxi.  21,  §  2),  his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible. 
A|x>llonius  raised  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jona- 
than, the  ally  of  Alexander,  bu^  waa'  entirely  de- 
feated by  him  (b.  c.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x*. 
70  ff.).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  8  f.)  representa 
ApoUonius  aa  the  general  of  Alexander  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
found  advocates  (Wenisdorf,  dejide  Ubr,  Mace.  p. 
135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears  to  be  untenable  on 
internal  grounds.     Cf.  Grimm,  1  Mace.  x.  60. 

B.  F.  W. 

APOLLOPH'ANES  ('AiroAAo^wfjojf :  Apo^ 
lopkanea),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabseua 
(2  Mace.  X.  37). 

APOLXOS  CAxoAAcfif,  t.  e.  'KiroXKAvun 
{belonging  to  Apollo],  as  the  Codex  Bezae  actually 
gives  it,  or  perhaps  AiroAA<Jd»poy  [gift  of  Apollo] ), 
a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent  {Kiyios,  which 
may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures: one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperiect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  tentpoi-ary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.  D.  64,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  IMscilU.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27.  xk.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians, 
Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
probably  at  Ephesus  in  A.  d.  57.  We  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned,  but  once  mon 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  desired 
to  "  bring  Zeuas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on  iheix 
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vay  dOigentlv,  that  nothing  may  be  wuiting  to 
Ukiii.**      After  this  nothing  is  kiown  of  him. 
IVaditioa  makes  iiim  bishop  of  Csesarea  {AfenoUi*/. 
Grwc  it  b.  17).     The  exact  part  which  ApoUos 
look  in  the  missionarT  work  of  the  apostolic  sge ; 
ean  never  be  ascertained;  and  much  fiuiUess  con-  ■ 
jecture  has  been  spent  on  the  sulyect.     After  the 
entire  amity  between   St.  Paul  and  him  which, 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  | 
outUy  possible  to  imagine  any  important  difference 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.     Certainly  we  | 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  cotpla 
against  which  the  apostie  so  often  warns  the  Cor- 
inthians, was  a  characterisUc  of  the  teaching  of 
Apolke.     Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difierenoe  enough  in  the  out- 
vanl  character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract 
the  lover  of  eloquence  and  phikMophy  rather  to 
ApoUos,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  disparagement 
of  St.  TaoL 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
■lAfiniwiyr  the  fouT  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12;  and  the 
ApdJos  party  has  been  variously  characterized.  See 
Nesnder,  Pjlam.  u.  Leitmg,  p.  378  ff.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeare  and  Uowson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  ToL  i.  p.  528,  voL  iL  pp.  6-11,  2d  ed.; 
Winer  refers  to  Ffiseer,  Diss,  de  Apolhne  doctorc 
apostoLj  Altorf,  1718;  Hopf;  Comia.  de  ApoUont 
psewh-doctore.  Hag.  1782;  and  especially  to  iley- 
iwMm  in  the  Saxon  Exegetiscke  Studietk,  ii.  213 
ff.  U.  A. 

*  The  ooigecture  of  Luther,  that  ApoUos  was  the 
■nthor  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  fa- 
vored by  many  eminent  schohuv,  among  ;vhom  may 
be  named  Osiander,  tieausobre,  J^e  Clerc,  Heu- 
nuum,  Ziegler,  Sender,  Dindorf,  Berthokit,  Schott, 
Bieek«  Norton,  Feihnoser  (Cath.),  Credner,  Lutter- 
'  bmk  (Cath.).  De  Wette  (without  confidence),  Tho- 
faiek,  Keuss,  Bunsen,  Liinemann,  and  Alford.  See 
Bleek,  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  i.  423-430;  Norton  in 
the  ChrisU'tn  Kx'tnuner  for  July  1829,  vi.  338- 
343;  and  Aiford's  Prolegomena  to  the  Epistle,  ch 
L  sect.  i.  $§  180-191.     [Hkbkkws,  Epistle  to 

THB.]  A 

APOLL'YON  CAwoXX^v:  ApoUyon),  or,  ss 
it  is  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Hev. 
ix.  11,  "a  destroyer,'*  is  the  rendering  of  tlie  He- 
brew word  Ab.vddon,  <^  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit.'*  The  V'ulgate  adds,  '*  I^hie  habens 
nomen  Exterminans."  I1x$  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstract,  and  signifies  >«  destruction,'*  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22;  l^rov.  xv. 
11;  and  other  passages,  'llie  angel  Apollyon  is 
further  described  as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which 
rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Kabbins 
have  made  Aboddou  the  nethermost  of  the  two 
regions  into  which  they  divided  the  under  world. 
But  tiiat  in  Kev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  nngcl,  and 
not  the  abj-ss,  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the 
destroyer  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10 ;  and  the  ex- 
planation, quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given 
hi  Hebrew  and  (ireek,  to  show  that  the  k)custs 
would  be  destructive  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is 
fkr-frtched  and   unnece8S'U7.     The  etymology  of 
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Asmodeus,  the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish 
mythology,  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with 
ApoUyuii,  in  his  character  as  *'  the  destroyer/  or 
the  destroying  angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22, 25. 
[A8M<U)KU8.J  W.  A.  W. 

APOSTLE  {kir6vro\ot,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  woid  also  appean 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-ofRcial  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  voider  circle  of  Cbristian  mi^sengers 
and  teachen  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
Apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article." 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  mininterial 
course  of  our  liord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  descril)es  them  as  *'  tliey  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourM  with  Him  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facU  of 
redemption;  and  we  gnther  from  his  own  words  in 
John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  nn  esjiecial 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  feinted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  'llie  Apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated;  some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  in  the 
flesh;  some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Our  I.ord  chose  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certiinly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before:  but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
oasly  with  Him,  or  in  his  service,  lliey  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  >N'e  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fer\'or  of  personiU  cHarao- 
ter,  usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  tlie  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Pktkr]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
othen,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedoe,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Ijord's  acts 
and  sufferin<^  on  several  occasions  (.Mark  v.  37; 
Matt  xrii.  1  ff.,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
liord's  ministry,'  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt,  x.;  Luke  ix.).  This  thdr  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children 
of  Israd,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to  the  Apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  prockuming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kmd,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 


For  a  p^oA  diwity'toa  of  tbiM  topic,  see  a  dL<«er-    Prof.  Ughtlbot,  Sf.  PaadPs  S^.  to  tks  Gaa'innsy  pv^ 
on  the  ''  Name  tati  O.Hoc  of  an  Apostle,"  by    88-97.  B. 
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The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  Bolenin  luiture  and  the  danger  of  their  call- 
ing (Matt  X.  17)f  but  were  not  intrusted  with  any 
eKtesnc  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  hva  teaching, 
bdijg  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit, lliey  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonder- 
iul  works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people  (Matt.  v.  1  ff.,  xxiii.  1  ff.;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.) 
or  tiiose  which  He  held  witli  learned  Jews  (Matt, 
xix.  13  ff.;  Luke  x.  25  if.),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his 
own  savings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt. 
xiii.  10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff.;  Luke  viii.  9  ff., 
xii.  41,  x\ii.  5;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  6, 22  al.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mwrk  vi.  13 ;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  ao  without  success 
(Matt  xvii.  16).  They  recognized  their  Master  as 
the  Christ  of  God  (Matt  xvi.  16;  Luke  ix.  20), 
and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power  (Luke 
ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  pr^udices  (Matt. 
XV.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f.;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12).  They  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  e\'en  his  simplest  parables  (Mark 
viii.  14  ff.;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at  the 
removal  of  our  Lord  fh>m  the  earth  they  were  yet 
weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  x\'i. 
12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  cudfully  pre- 
paring and  instructing  them.  And  when  that  hap- 
pened of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  tlicm, 
—  his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phaxi- 
sees,  —  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
66,  dkc.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  M'omen,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  yrsa  ini  when 
this  fibct  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  mmds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptiu^.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oc- 
cupations (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  I^ord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  tJie  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judaa,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascennon,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  ff.);  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  4S;  Acto  i.  8,  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  aU  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  uni^'ersally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  ff.).  Even  the  persecu- 
tion which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  (xospel  in  Judisa,  does 
not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).  Their  first  miaaion  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5  ff.  14),  where  the  T^rd 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
oC  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
nUher  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hintod  at 
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in  Acts  ix.  82),  the  first  period  of  the  ApoatW 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jonsalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree* 
ably  to  the  pronuse  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otlierwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  fomidations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  oo 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  X.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  iqxMtolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  aubeequent 
period  is  St  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculoasly  won  fbr  the  high  ofiSee 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acta  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paal  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  cooperation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  tnm  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrati^'e.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  unddr 
their  respective  names,  U^ther  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Pkter, 
Jamrs,  Johk  especially.  As  regards  the  apottotie 
officf^  it  seems  to  ha\'e  been  preemkiently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  fbr  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  nuitter  of  course,  with  its 
first  holders  —  all  continuation  of  it,  fh>m  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  beiiig 
impossible.  The  itriaxtncos  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  ofiScers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
ofllicially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fUlest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Geich.  der 
Pfinnzung  wid  Leitung  der  ckrisliichen  Kirche  ' 
dutch  die  Apottel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  fiir  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  AposL,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  I^nd.  1677.  H.  A. 

•  The  older  works  of  Benson,  HigL  of  the  Fint 
Planting  of  the  Ckristiftn  Xeligion,  2d  ed.,  3  voL, 
T^nd.  1756,  4to,  and  T^ardner,  ffisL  of  the  Apot- 
ties  and  F.vanyeU$U^  deserve  mention  here.  See 
aL<K>  Stanley,  Semums  and  Kwiyt  on  the  ApottoKe 
Age,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1852,  Renan,  /.es  Apdtres, 
Paris,  1866,  and  the  literature  referrod  to  under 
the  art  Acts  ok  the  Apostlrs.  A. 

*APOTHE0ABIES  occurs  in  Neh.  iii.  8 
(A.  V.)  for  D^'Pj^'^,  supposed  to  mean  "nerfiim 
ers"  or  "makers  of  ointments"  Cui  the  Sept 
strangely  *P«xc^M9  **  *>  proper  name).     In  thk 
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aah  bdoDged  ()?)  Haiianiah,  one  of  the  builden 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  8),  where  the 
A.  V^  with  a  misapprehension  of  the  idiom,  ren- 
ders ^  a  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries/^         H. 

APPAIM  (C>38  [Ifte  nostrilt]:  *Air^r; 
[Vat  Epptufii]  Alez.  A^fdlfit  Jppfuam).  Son 
■of  Nadab,  and  descended  from  Jerahmeel,  the 
foimder  of  an  important  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ja- 
dah  (1  Chr.  iL  do,  31).  The  succession  feU  to  hfan, 
as  fak  elder  brother  died  without  issue. 

W.  A.  W. 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  reoog- 
ni^jed  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
oentzal  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
xuler  ibr  the  tiuie  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  Ibr  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
xrii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infiers  ihmi  Josephus 
(-4a/,  iv.  8,  §  14,  AyaTf/AT^tMror,  ac.  o/  Soccur- 
ral)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according 
to  the  above  language,  the  appellants:  but  these 
words,  taken  in  connection  with  a  former  passage  In 
the  same  chapter  (cf  rcr  .  .  .  ruf^  edrlw  vpo^ 
poi)  may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
end  direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  pennaoently 
ertablished  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  reestablished  by  Ezra  (Ear.  viL  26). 
ASta  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmudiata :  firom  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighboring  town;  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicauor,  and  ooncludini; 
with  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in 
the  room  Gazith  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  firom  the  de- 
cision of  a  magistrate  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
wss  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort  (See  Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  Appellatio). 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  oitiaen,  exercised  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jeninlem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xzv.  11).  But 
ss  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  XXV.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  imdefined  character,  the  Roman 
ud  the  Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  W.  L.  B. 

*Thei4vpealof  Paul  to  C«sar(Act8XXT.  ll)was 
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o  *Tfai8  is  not  strictly  coneet    'Ainr^  does  not 

oeeiir  In  Aeti  zxvUi.  16,  or  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.     In 

the  ps—ge  ntend  to  by  Alfind  we  have  'Anrtov  (see 

Am  fOBoii).  A. 
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peculiar  as  laying  claim  not  to  the  revision  ot  a 
sentence,  but  to  a  hearing  at  Rome  before  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  elsewhere.  The  point  is 
not  without  it4  difficulty,  and  deserves  a  mors  spe- 
cial notice. 

Appeal  in  Roman  law  tmder  the  en^rori  (for 
this  alone  concerns  us)  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  emperor  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  all 
otlier  judges,  the  provincial  magistrates,  for  in^ 
stance,  his  delegates.  Such  appeal  ttom  a  decision 
in  a  province,  when  allowed,  was  authenticated  by 
apoitoli  or  Uteres  dimisaoruBy  which  contained  a 
notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  documents,  evidence, 
etc.  The  appeal  did  not  necessarily  come  before 
the  emperor  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  delegated 
the  nuitter  to  subordinate  persons,  as  to  consular 
men,  to  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
to  the  prsefect  of  the  prsetorium.  Appeal  was  al- 
lowed in  all  sorts  of  cases,  when  a  decision  vcUid 
in  form  had  been  gi\ien  by  the  inferior  court 
Where  the  judgment  was  fwmaUif  invalid,  a  ^ue- 
rela  nvUitnti*  was  necessary. 

The  apostle  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen,  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  procurator  of  Judsea  on  thechairge 
of  having  profaned  the  temple  and  of  having  been 
**  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world;"  and  to  these  oflhnses  it  was 
sought  to  attach  political  importance  (Acts  xxv. 
8).  If  he  had  consented,  a  trial  might  have  been 
held  at  Jenisalem  before  the  procurator  Festus. 
But  Paul,  fearing  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  if  such  a  trial  were  held, 
made  nn  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  Festus,  after 
coMulting  with  his  euruiUum  or  assetBoreSy  allowed 
the  appeal  to  take  eflbct,  gbd,  doubtless,  to  be  freed 
fit>m  the  responsibility  of  either  irritating  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  by  acquitting  Paul,  or  of  pronouncing 
an  innocent  roan  guilty. 

Tlie  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  this: 
that  an  appeal  was  taken  before  any  condemnatory 
decision  had  been  made,  whereas  an  appeal  implied 
a  verdict.  It  is  not  easy  to  exphiin  this  aspect  of 
Paul's  trial,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  anak^oua  in- 
stances. The  emperors,  however,  **  were  wont,  and 
sometimes  finom  the  best  motives,  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  continuance  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing "  ((leib,  Geich.  <L  r6m.  Criminal^proresSj  p. 
434).  And  Walter  in  his  Ge»ck.  d.  Him.  Reckta, 
ii.  347,  says  that  a  case  was  **  sometimes  sent  to 
the  emperor  by  the  proconsul  for  his  settlement  of 
it  without  a  previous  \-erdict,*'  in  support  of  which 
he  cites  Fronto,  KpitL  ad  Marcum^  ii.  16,  but  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  citation.  The  emperors'  tribuni- 
cian  power  could  easily  involve  such  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  would  be  no  stranger  than  to  quash  proceed- 
ings before  a  verdict  (see  Geib,  as  above).  For 
appeal  see  the  two  writers  referred  to,  and  Rein  in 
Pauly's  Beal-EncycL  s.  v.  ApjytUatio. 

T.  D.  W. 

APTHIA  CAw^fo,  a  Greek  form  of  the  I^n 
Appiay  written  'Awwlof  Acts  xxviii.  ID"*),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  2,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
fiunily  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wiffe  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.^  H.  A. 


b  •  See,  more  fhUj,on  Philem.  ver.  2,  In  SetaaO^  ed^ 
tiosk  of  Lan«s's  CommaOwry  (N.  T.  1867).  H. 
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APTHITS  ('Ar^Ds;  [Alex.  Soift^vi ,  Sio. 
JUar^vS']  4flP^M))  sunuuueof  Johathan  Maoo»- 
bsui  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AFPII  FCyRUM  CAhtt/ov  <b60oy.  Acta 
zivili.  15;  was  a  vtrj  well  known  station  (as  we 
learn  from  Hor.  8aL  i.  6,  and  Cic.  nd  AtL  ii.  10) 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  the  neighboihood  of  the  liay  of  Naples. 
8t  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  ftt)m  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  hun.  'llie  position  of  this 
place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  {Jtin.  Ant.  p.  107;  J  tin,  Hier.  p.  611). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  tmdatio,  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difhculty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Trtpond ;  and  in  fiict 
the  43d  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
stnicted  this  part  of  the  road ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  £unUy,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  PauL     [Tmrek  Tavkkms.]  J.  S.  H. 

APPLE-TREE,  APPLE  (HJ^Cn,"  tap- 
pAach:  fiijKov]  fiifi\4a,  Sym.  in  Cant  viii.  6: 
malum,  m/tltu).  MenUon  of  the  apple-tree  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii. 
3 :  "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
BO  is  my  beloved  among  the  eons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  6 :  "  I  raised  thee 
up  under  the  apple-tree:  there  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is 
named  with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
eflbcts  of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  Ac.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11 :  ^*A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." In  C^t.  ii.  5 :  <*  Comfort  me  with  apples, 
for  I  am  sick  of  love; "  vii.  8,  **  The  smell  of  thy 
nose  [shall  be]  like  apples." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tappAach.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
afford  no  clue,  as  the  terms  firjKoif,  malum^  have  a 
wide  signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit; 
at  any  rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  gen- 
eric;  —  but  Celsius  {Iflerob,  i.  255)  asserts  that  the 
quinoe-tree  {Pyrus  cydunia)  was  very  dten  called 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  maUts^  as  being, 
firom  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria 
malorum  species  " )  the  maluty  or  firjKoy  jcot*  i^o- 
"X^v.  Some  therefore,  with  Celsius,  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  UtppAach  denotes  the  quince; 
and  certainly  this  opinion  has  some  plausible  aigu- 
ments  in  its  favor.  The  fragrance  of  the  quince 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients;  and  the 
fruit  "  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  tliose  images  in 
the  sleeping  apartments  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  household  gods  "  (Rosenm  tiller,  Botany  of  Bible, 
Bib.  Cab.  p.  314;  Voae,  On  VirgiL  Eclog.  ii.  51). 


•  I^Sri,  a  T.  n?3,  tpirarity  In  allusion  to  Uie 
pMlUms  of  the  fruit. 
<•  UsBM  the  set  expwssed  by  the  twm  paiKofiokw 
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The  Arabians  make  especial  allusion  to  the  i 
ti\-e  properties  of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  261) 
quotes  Abu'l  Fadli  in  illustration  of  Cant  iL  5, 
^*  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  kyve." 
**Its  scent,"  says  the  Arabic  author,  "cheen  my 
soul,  rmews  my  strength,  and  restores  my  breath.'* 
Phylarchus  (//tstor.  lib.  vi.).  Rabbi  Sakmxm  (in 
Cant  u.  3),  Pliny  (//.  JNT.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the 
words  odoiis  pnBttanti$$inU,  bear  sixnilar  testimony 
to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  weQ 
known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  of  tove ;  whence  statues  of  Yenus 
sometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
in  her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fitted  ^  apple 
of  discord  "  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  pre- 
sented to  that  deity .^ 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  b 
the  fhiit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citron 
( Citrtu  metiica)  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
tappAadi  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  family  of  plants  {Aurantiacece)^  the  fruit  of 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  (C  &'mofitiim) 
and  the  lime  (C.  Umetta),  is  distinguished  from  the 
orange  by  its  oblong  form  and  a  protuberance  at 
the  apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  na> 
tive  of  Media  (Theophrast  Plant  Hist.  iv.  4,  §  2); 
and  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5), 
branches  of  tibe  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to 
be  carried  by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  ofler  cit- 
rons at  this  feast;  they  must  be  "  without  blemish, 
and  the  stalk  must  still  adhere  to  them  "  (ScripL 
Herb.  p.  109).  *<The  boughs  of  goodly  trees" 
(Ijcv.  xxiii.  40)  are  by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
understood  to  be  those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Hiercb. 
i.  251);  and  the  citron-tree  is  occasionally  repre> 
sented  on  old  Samaritan  coins.  "  The  rich  color, 
firagrant  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree, 
whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are,"  Dr.  Royle  asserts, 
"particulariy  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  above."  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book, 
p.  545),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favor  of  the  tnma- 
lation  of  the  A.  V.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  appUs 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askdon)  is  espedally 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  larg^  and 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orcliard.  .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as 
our  English  word  —  as  much  as  the  word  for  grupe, 
and  just  as  well  underatood ;  and  so  is  that  for  cit- 
ron :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fhiit  Citrons 
are  also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each, 
and  are  so  hard  and  iniiigestible,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree 
is  small,  slender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the 
fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too 
small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Caati. 
cles.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much 
less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  the  chmoe 
trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  color,  all 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusions  are  fiilly  met 


{Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  p.  laO;  Theocr.  Id.  HL  10, 
V.  88,  Itc. ;  \tig.  Eel.  iU.  64)  was  a  token  of  lova.  Fol 
Qameroos  testimoDles  see  Oelstos,  Hunb,  L  266. 
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APPLE>TREB 

by  tiwte  appln  of  Aikelon;  «nd  no  doubt,  in  an- 
eient  times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  culti\-ation 
wag  &r  saperior  to  what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit 
biger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  tapp&ach  therefore 
stand  fcr  apple,  as  our  tnuisktion  hiss  it." 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  ftilly  to  answer  to  all  the  script- 
ural allusions.  The  tappnach  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fta^^^rant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu. 
aiona.  Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
the  last-named  requirement;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
sud  that  either  of  these  fruito  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Hiomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says 
that  the  citron  is  "  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade ;  * ' 
but  in  Cant.  ii.  3  the  tofpuach  appears  to  be  aaso- 
ebited  with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would 
do  no  violenoe  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  this 
tree  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under 
which  to  recline,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive 
ahade  it  aflbrded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit. 
The  expression  **mider  the  shade"  by  no. means 
ncceasarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  "  under  its 
branches.* '  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
■mall  specimens.  Hie  citron-tree  is  very  variable 
as  regards  iU  size.  Dr.  Kltto  (Pict.  Bib,  on  Cant. 
it  3)  says  that  it  "  grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
affiirds  a  pleasant  shade; "  and  Risso,  in  his  lIi$ioire 
Nahtrelle  dea  Orangt*^  speaks  of  the  eitron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  teems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  U^xpinack  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  ta^  whereas  the  rind  only  of  the 
dtron  is  used  as  a  sweetooeat,  and  the  pulp,  though 
it  is  lev  add  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly  far  from 
sweet.  The  same  olgection  would  apply  to  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  which  Is  also  iw  fimm  being  sweet 
to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The  orange 
wooki  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Palestine; 
but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier  times 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Pafestine,  the  tree  having  been 
in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period.  As 
to  the  apple4ree  being  the  Ui^)pAach^  most  travel- 
lers assert  that  this  fruit  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tasted  the  apples  of  Askek>n.o  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tappAach  is  said  to  have  poa- 
sesnd.  The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  1^  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  taji^phach^ 
but  there  is  no  oondusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
•pinion.  As  to  the  Apples  op  Sodom,  see  Vinb 
>p  Sodom. 

Tlie  expresskm  *^ apple  of  the  eye"  oocuib  in 
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a  Sfaice  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  re- 
tnmed  from  a  tonr  In  Palestine,  and  remarks  In  a  letter 
to  the  aattior  of  this  artlele  —  "I  procured  a  great 
many  plants,  but  reiy  little  Inftttmatton  of  aorvice  to 
you,  though  I  made  every  Inquiry  about  the  aul^ect 
of  your  notes.  Ton  woukl  hardly  believe  the  dlffl- 
lulty  in  getting  reliable  infbimatlon  about  the  almpleat 
<nibjeeta ;  e.  g.  three,  to  all  appearance  nnexceptloDable 
Eagliah  resident  aathorttfes,  hicluding  a  consul  and  a 
medical  gentleman,  aasured  me  that  the  finest  apples 
n  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askelon.  The  fltct  ap- 
peared so  improbable  that,  though  one  authority  had 
Mten  them,  I  eonld  not  resist  proeeeuting  the  Inquiry, 
md  at  last  found  a  gentlonan  who  had  property  there, 


Dent  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2;  Lam.  U. 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above:  the  Hebrew  word  being  ithAnl*  "  litfle  man  *' 
—  the  exact  equivalent  to  ^  English  ifvpil,  the 
Latin  pupUla^  the  Greek  it6^-  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  common  the  image  (**  pupil  of  the 
eye**)  is  in  the  languages  of  difl^rent  nations. 
Gesenius  ( The*,  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persian,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  *<  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  **  apple  of  the 
eye"  (In  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  gi%'ing 
the  literal  transUtion  from  the  Hebrew.    W.  H. 

•  APPREHEND  (as  used  in  PhU.  iii.  12,  13, 
of  the  A.  v.)  meant  formeriy  **  to  take  in  the  hand, 
or  by  the  hand,"  (a  Latin  sense  of  the  word). 
Thus  Jeremy  Taykur  {Holy  Uting^  ii.  6)  says: 
«« There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at 
least  we  have  two  hands  to  apprehtnd  it."  Hence 
a  more  ooirect  rendering  now  would  be:  **  If  that  I 
may  lay  hold  (it»r9\d$w)  on  that  (/.  e.  the  victor's 
crown,  ver.  14)  for  which  also  I  was  hdd  hoU 
upon"  (irarcX^^y).  »* Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  bid  hold,"  Ac  The  bmguage  Is 
evidently  figurative,  derived  from  the  contests  of 
runners  in  the  stadium.     See  Games.  H. 

AQOJILA  CAirfAof:  Wolf,  CunB,  on  Acte 
xviiL  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Grecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulut 
by  Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is 
there  described  as  UoyriKhs  r^  yiv^h  from  the 
connection  of  which  description  with  the  iCct  that 
we  find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pon- 
tian  gens  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see 
ac.cK/Z'am.x.  33;  Suet  aM.78;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art  Aquila  and  Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius 
Aquila,  and  that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may 
have  been  merely  an  inference  from  his  name.  But 
besides  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  St.  Luke  could 
hardly  be  ignorant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the 
0.  T.  into  Greek,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth, 
he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  Prisdlla,  from  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding 
all  Jews  to  ksave  Rome  (Suet.  ClautL  25 —"  Judieos 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultnantes  Roma  ex- 
pulit:"  see  Claudius).  He  became  acquainted 
with  St  Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought 
at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent 
or  hair-doth  [Paul].  On  the  departure  of  the 
apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  after, 


and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me  they 
were  all  QonicBS,  the  apples  being  abominable." 

•  In  like  manner  Mr.  Tristram  says  (Jjind  of  Israd, 
p.  0(H)  that  he  scarcely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  In  the 
Holy  land  except  on  a  few  high  situations  in  Lebanon 
and  In  the  region  of  Sanwscas.  The  qnestioa  does 
not  sibct  at  all  the  accuraoy  of  Scripture,  but  the 

meaning  of  P^^P)  which  the  A.  Y.  renders  ''apple." 
Mr.  Tristram  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  '<  the  ap- 
ple "  that  Is  hitended,  but  Is  ^  the  apricot"  H. 

»  l^CV,  komuncuius,  )^pn  yV  *^*,  hcmnn 
cuius  ocuU,  t.  e.  pupUla,  In  qua  tanqnam  in  specnb» 
eoospidmus  (Gcs.  Tke».  s.  v.). 
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PriidUa  and  Aquik  aooompanied  him  to  Epheous 
Ml  his  way  to  Syria.  Hiere  they  remained;  and 
when  ApoUoB  came  to  Ephesus,  luiowing  only  the 
baptiflm  of  John,  they  took  him  and  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what 
Mme  they  became  ChristianB  is  unoertaiu:  had 
Aquila  lieen  converted  before  hia  fint  meeting  with 
St.  Paul,  the  word  fjMBrrHis  would  hardly  have 
been  omitted  (see  against  this  view  Neander,  PJl, 
u.  Lett.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it  Herzog,  Encyld.  s.  v.). 
At  the  time  of  writing  1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife 
were  still  m  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19);  but  in  Rom. 
xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their 
house  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They 
are  there  described  as  having  endangered  thdr  lives 
for  that  of  the  apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Timotheus,  probaibly  at 
Ephesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
Prisca  and  not  I'riscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Meiid  g.  Oracorum  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  beheaded;  and  the  Mariyrol. 
Bwn.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  H.  A. 

*  We  nmst  advert  here  to  the  quesUon  whether 
Luke  mentions  the  Nazarite  vow  (Acts  x^-iii.  18) 
of  Aquila  or  the  apostle  Paul.  The  passage,  gram- 
3mti(»lly  viewed,  no  doubt  should  be  understood 
of  Aquila;  and  so  much  the  more,  it  is  urged,  be- 
cause Luke  places  Priscilla's  name  before  Aquila's 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  K§ipdfi- 
t¥Oi  bebngs  to  ^AxvAos,  and  not  XiavXos-  So 
GrotiuB,  Kuinoel,  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  others. 
On  ihe  contrary,  Neander,  Olshausen,  llemsen,  De 
Wette,  Winer,  Wordsworth,  Lechler  (Lange^s 
BlbtUotrh^  p.  261),  with  others,  refer  the  vow  to 
the  aposUe,  and  not  Aquila.  IlavXof  is  the  leading 
subject^  and  the  reader  connects  the  remark  spon 
taueously  with  him.  It  is  only  as  an  act  of  re- 
flection, on  perceiving  that  'AirvAos  stands  nearer, 
that  the  other  connection  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
possible  one.  The  intervening  words  (jral  ahv 
oxn^  ....  'Afc^Aos)  may  separate  Kftpdfittros 
and  IlavXos  from  each  other,  because  the  clause  is 
so  evidently  parenthetic,  and  because  ^|^irA.ci  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  its  several  subjects  towards  itself. 
That  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  Luke's  naming 
PrisciUa  before  Aquila,  is  clear  from  Rom.  xvi.  3 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  where  the  names  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  manner.  Some  principle  of 
sociation,  as  possibly  that  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  Priscilla,  seems  to  have  made  it  customary  to 
speak  of  them  in  that  order.  Dr.  Howson  {Life 
and  KpitiUs  of  St.  Paul,  i.  498)  maintains  that 
Aquila  anumed  the  vow;  but  in  his  IluUe^n  Lecir- 
ures  (p.  16,  note)  recedes  from  that  opinion  and 
ascribes  the  act  to  Paul.  H. 

AR  (-15)  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (nSID  nv," 

Sam.  Vers.  nk:;"JK :  [Num.  xxi.  16]  "Hp;  [Deut. 
li.  9,  18,  Rom.  Alex.  'Apo^p,  VaU  linttp;  29, 
Rom.  Vat.  'Apo^p,  Alex.  ApoijX,  Comp.''Ap:}  Ar), 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num. 
xxi.  28).^    From  the  Onomasticon  (Moab),  and 


ARAB 

tnm  Jerome's  Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appean  that  m 
that  day  the  place  was  known  as  Araopolis<^  and 
Rabbath-Moab,  *'ief  est,  grandu  Moab"'  (Rdand, 
p.  577;  Rob.  ii.  166,  note).«  The  site  is  still 
called  Rabba  ;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kertk 
and  the  Wady  Mojeb,  10  or  11  miles  fhnn  each, 
the  Roman  road  passing  through  it.  The  remains 
are  not  so  important  as  might  be  imagined  (Irby, 
p.  140;  Buickh.  p.  877;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and 
map  8). 

bi  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab; 
see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  e\Tr  used 

in  the  same  manner,  '"^S^i  **  the  dwtWng  of  Ar." 

In  Num.  xxii.  86  the  almost  identical  words  ^^7 

t 

D  are  rendered  ^a  city  of  Moab,"  foUowiDg  tha 

Sam.  Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  6. 

•  Ritter's  view  (referred  to  in  the  noU^)  that  Ai 
was  not  the  present  Rabbay  but  was  situated  neai 
Aroer  on  the  Amon,  ii  held  also  by  Hengitenberg 
{Gt9ch.  Bileams,  p.  234  ff.),  Kdl  {Pentaieuek, 
iu.  146),  and  KurU  {Getch.  de$  A.  Bmtdt^,  ii. 
448).  Among  the  reasons  on  which  they  rely  fer 
this  opinion,  are  that  Ar  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  36,  oomp.  xxi.  15), 
whereas  Rabba  is  3  or.4  houn  f^her  south  in  tiie 
interior  of  Moab,  and  that  Ar  was  in  the  Wady  of 
the  Amon  (Deut.  ii.  36;  Josh.  xiii.  9)  whereas 
Rabba  is  not  in  that  valley,  but  10  miles  or  nKxrs 
distant  from  it.  Burckhardt  {Syria,  ii.  636)  found 
"  a  fine  green  pasture-land  in  which  is  a  hiU  with 
important  ruins,"  near  the  confluence  of  Wady 
Lejum  and  Wady  M^ib  (the  Araon)  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar. 
It  is  true,  the  name  Areopolis,  which  was  the  Greek 
name  of  Ar,  was  applied  also  to  Rahba ;  but  then 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  done  till  after  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Ar  by  an  earthquake  in  the  4th  centniy 
(Jer.  ad  Jes.  xr.  1),  and  haice  the  name  may  hav« 
designated  dififerent  pbMses  at  difierent  times.  It  is 
possible,  as  Ritter  argues,  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Ar,  the  capital  of  the  region,  the  name  wnaa 
transferred  to  Rabba,  which  was  the  next  in  rank 
and  became  then  the  seat  of  the  episcopate,  whleh 
had  previously  been  at  Ar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
Ar  with  Rabba,  but  without  specially  noticing  the 
objections  to  that  view.  The  ailment  against 
that  identification,  and  for  supposing  Ar  to  have 
been  on  the  Amon,  is  well  stated  in  Zeller's  BibL 
Wdrtb.  p.  95.  Raumer  held  at  first  a  diflcrent 
opmion,  but  changed  it  in  view  of  Hengstcnberg'i 
arguments  {Palastina,  p.  271,  4te  Aufl.).  Diet- 
ridi  also  agrees  with  Ritter,  and  distinguishes  Ar 
from  the  present  Rabba  in  Moab  {Ilebr.  «.  ChaUL 
Hatidw.  p.  680).  H. 

A'RA(W';i<  [perh.  fibn  =  nb^]:  'Ap«£:  Ara). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  hea^dl  of  a  femily  of 
Asheritas  (1  Chr.  vu.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ATIAB    (37hf    [amfttisft]:    Atp4fA;    [Comp, 


a  According  to  Gesenlus  {Jesaia,  p.  515),  an  old, 
probably  MoaUte,  fbim  of  the  word  n*«^,  a  ftcity." 
b  Samarit&n  Codex  and  Texston,  "as  fer  as  Moab," 

rauUng  IV  for  nV ;  and  so  also  LXX.  iwt  M. 

c  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  that  AreopoUs  was 
bslfevod  to  be  quasi  'Apco«  ir6Xtt,  <<  the  city  of  Ares  " 
^iatt).    This  Is  a  good  Instance  of  the  tendency  which 


is  noticed  by  Trench  {English  PoM  and  Present,  pp. 
218,  220)  as  existing  hi  language,  to  tamper  with  the 
derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another  example  of  it 
in  "  Hierosolyma,"  quasi  i«pdf ,  "  holy." 

d  Ritter  {Syrim,  p.  1212.  18)  tries  hard  to  maka 
out  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  wen  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  ^^city  in  the  midst  of  the 
wady  "  [Aaosa];  but  he  lUls  to  establish  his  point 
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Aid.]  Alex.  £m3:  Arab)y  a  dty  of  Judah  in  the 
mountaiiiotte  otoict,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hebron.  It  ia  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  zr.  62, 
and  haa  not  yet  been  identified.  [Axbite.] 

AR'ABAH  (nan?  :  "Apafia;  {BcuBdpafia 
in  Joeh.  xviii.  18;  see  also  note  a:]  canq)estria^ 
plamtitM),  Josh.  xviiL  18.  Although  this  word 
appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  oocurrenoe. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  {Tkes,  p.  1066) 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
term  is  ** burnt  up*'  or  ^' waste,"  and  thenoe 
"sterile,"  and  in  aooordanoe  with  this  idea  it  is 
employed  in  Yurious  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to 
designate  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, 
—  *^  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert^  a  land 
wherein  do  man  dweUeth,  neither  doth  any  son  of 
man  psas  thereby"  (Jer.  li.  43:  see  a  striking  re- 
mark in  Mariineau,  p.  395;  and  amongst  other 
passages.  Job  zzIt.  5,  xxxix.  6 ;  Is.  zxxiii.  9,  xxxv. 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.     In 

it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 
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(na"jrn,  ha^Anbah).  "tiie  Arabah,"  and  is  also 
so  mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  dis- 
trict &zniliar  to  the  then  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
This  district  —  although  nowhere  expressly  so  de- 
fined in  the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  word  *<  Arabah  "  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regaxded  by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and 
mterpreters  of  the  Sacred  Books  <■  —  has  within  our 
own  timet  been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken 
valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most  striking 
among  the  many  striking  natural  features  of  Pal- 
sstine,  and  which  Extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
formation  from  the  skpes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
presBion  kxkown  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
(Humboldt,  Ownos,  L  150,  ed.  Bohn ;  see  also  301). 
Through  tlie  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  cf 
Hufeh  and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to 
the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.     This  portion. 


A  The  early  comment&toTS  and  trazislatoni  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fitct,  that  the  Jordan 
valley  and  its  oontinnatton  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  hsd 
a  ipedal  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them  only. 
By  Josephus  the  JonJan  valley  is  always  called  the 
'AtyaiMovi  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the  plain 
]f  Badtaelon.  Jerome,  la  the  Onomeutieon,  states 
lM  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was  Anion, 
4uAwr  (t.  e.  channel) ;  but  he  preserves  no  sueh  dlstino- 
don  In  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah  by  planitits^ 
totitudo,  eampestria,  d^sertunty  by  one  or  all  of  which 
he  tnnsfaites  indiscriminately  Hishor,  Bekaa,  Midbar, 
Sbefcla,  Jeehimon,  equally  iinmlndftU  of  the  special 
farce  attaching  to  several  of  these  words.  Even  the 
aocuxate  Aquila  has  iUkd  in  this,  and  uses  his  IkTorite 
jfOfccAif  Indiscriminately.  The  Tahnnd,  if  we  may 
trust  the  single  veferenoe  given  by  Beland  (p.  886), 
mentioiis  the  Jordan  valley  under  the  name  Bekaah, 
a  word  at  Uiat  time  of  no  special  import.  The  Samar- 
itan Verrion  and  the  Targums  apparently  confound  all 
words  fbr  valley,  plain,  or  low  country,  imder  the  one 
crm  Mlshor,  which  was  originally  confined  strictly  to 
the  high  smooth  downs  east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper 
level  fMisBoa]. 

In  Che  LJUL.  we  fkeqosntly  Itaid  the  words  'Apofid 


about  150  miles  hi  length,  is  known  amongrt  thi 

Aiaba  by  the  name  of  el-Ghor  (^.AJI );  tn  ap- 

peOation  which  it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  days 
of  Abulfeda.<»  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
has  been  fixed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  difi 
which  crosses  the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the  foot  of  these  diffi  the 
Ghor  extends;  from  their  summits,  southward  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  raUey  changes  ite  name, 
or,  it  woukl  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  okl 

name  of  Wady  el-Arabah  (ib«jJt  ^<^t^)- 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  "  Arabah  "  was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  ite 
southern  and  northern  portions.     Thus  in  Deut.  i. 

1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  u.  8,  certamly  (A.  Y. 
a  phun  "  in  both  esses),  the  allusiou  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  paanges  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty — now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested — to  the  northern 
portion.     In  Deut.  ui.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xi. 

2,  xiL  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,botii  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  are  named  in 
ckMe  connection  with  the  Arabah.  The  allusions 
in  Deut.  xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  U,  xii.  1,  xviU.  18;  3 
Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii. 
7,  become  at  once  intelligibb  when  the  meaning  of 
the  Arabah  is  known,  however  puzzling  they  may 
have  been  to  former  commentators.<^  In  Josh.  xi. 
16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  takes  its  place  with  "  the 
mountain,"  *Hhe  k>wland''  plains  of  Philistia  and 
Esdraelon,  "  tiie  south  "  and  ''  the  plain  "  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
conquered  country. 

3.  But  further  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 

and  without  the  article  (  "^'^^nV,  Arboth),  always 
in  connection  vrith  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and 
therefore  doubUess  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bah near  Jericho;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west, 
and  in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ; 
the  Arboth-Moab  being  always  distinguished  from 
the  Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  com^ 
fields  of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level  — with  all 


and  'ApafiM ;  but  it  is  difilonlt  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  Intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  tn- 
staoce  of  the  Ikvorite  habit  of  these  translaton  of 
transforring  a  Hebrew  word  UtaraUy  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See  some 
curious  examples  of  this  —  to  take  one  book  only — in 
2  K.  ii.  14,  a^^ ;  iti.  4,  vt»xn^ ;  iv.  39,  apuM ;  v.  19 
(comp.  Qen.  xzxt.  16),  BtppaBa ;  vl.  8,  i\fuavi ;  ix.  18, 
•yap^fA,  &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evident  of 
an  equal  Ignorance  to  that  which  lias  rendered  tlie 
word  by  Svopju,  KoSt  itnrdpaVj  and  'Apafiia, 

b  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  O-Ghor  Is 
used  to  denote  the  valloy  from  ttie  Lake  of  Ghmnesaretfa 
to  the  Bead  Sea  (Bitter,  Sinai,  pp.  1069, 1060).  Thus 
each  word  was  origlnaUy  applied  to  the  whole  extent, 
and  each  has  been  since  restricted  to  a  portion  on|y 
(■ee  Stanley,  App.  p.  487).  The  word  Ohor  Is  inter- 
preted by  Freytag  to  mean  "locus  depresslor  inter 
montes." 

c  See  the  mistakes  ofMlchaelis,  Uarins,  and  others, 
who  Ideodfled  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (t.  e.  the 
plain  of  Goele-Syria,  the  modern  el-JBnkia\  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  «  ontry  on  the  east  of 
Jocdan  (Keil,  pp.  2)&,  226). 
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tiw  praeUkm  Tviiich  would  mitanUy  follow  from  the 
tHential  diiiereooe  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
Kxii.  If  xxTi.  3,  63,  zxu.  12,  xxziii.  48,  49,  50, 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  V.  10,  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xvii.  16;  2  K. 
XXV.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  lii.  8.) 

The  word  Ai&boh  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  Ac.  the  curious 
term  drear  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that 
region  —  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor  —  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word 
Jordan.  At  present  our  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of 
this  singular  valley  which  has  torn  the  most  remote 
date  borne,  as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name 
of  "Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  {torn  the  hct  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  I'romised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesb 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Arabah ;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "  from  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,*'  after  the  refusal  of 
the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  wadies  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  vray  by  thp  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  k>ng  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  mean  time  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  sUghily  changes 
iU  direction  to  about  N.  N.  £.  by  S.  S.  W.  (Kob. 
i.  162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  staraightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  Sinai^ 
p.  1132;  Irby,  p.  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  liiat  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
w»]ies  bring  down  no  fertilizing  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "  cuvles  "  of 
verdure  whidi  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
limate  of  the  Ghor. ' 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
cUf&  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (K.iepert's  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  va- 
ries. North  of  Petra,  that  is,  about  70  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  per- 
haps £h)m  14 .to  16  miles  across;  but  it  contracts 
gradually  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening 
to  the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
i  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162;  Martmeau,  p.  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  of 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
grander  and  more  desert-like.    On  t*ie  west  an  the 
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long  horizontal  luies  of  the  limestone  nuges  of  tlit 
Tlh,  "  always  fidthftd  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
bhnched  desoktion  "  (Stanley,  pp.  7, 84;  also  MS. 
Journal;  and  see  LAborde,  p.  262),  mounting  up 
fh>m  the  valley  by  huge  dteps  with  level  barren 
tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned 
by  the  vast  jdateau  of  the  "Wildemeas  of  the 
Wanderings."  This  western  wall  ranges  in  height 
fh>m  1500  to  1800  fbet  above  the  floor  of  the  Ara- 
bah (Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
wadies  and  passes  fix>m  the  desert  above  —  unimpor- 
tant towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and 
of  more  permanent  character.  Hie  chief  of  these 
wadies  is  the  W.  el-Jernfeh^  which  emei^ges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  tUJeSb  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cliffi  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  ir.  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Aka- 
bah, by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  be- 
tween the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley 
to  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tih.  It  bean 
apponntly  no  other  name  than  en-N^ih^  "the 
Pass"  (Rob.  i.  175).  The  second  —  es-5u/*aA — 
has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history, 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  wen 
repulsed  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  i.  44;  Num.  xir. 
4^-45).  It  is  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron, 
above  Ain  d-  Weibtk,  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau 
itself  to  a  higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the 
descriptions  of  Robinson  (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (iL  46), 
Stanley  (p.  85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  fonned  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai,  p.  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  which  an  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  "  At  the  base  an 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  Uke 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ....  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountsun ;  above  these,  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  difls,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all,  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices" 
(Rob.  U.  123,  154;  Laborde,  pp.  209,  210,  262; 
Lord  Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elev'ation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.  1139, 
40).  Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the 
Tlh,  these  mountains  an  covered  with  vegetation, 
in  many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yiekiing 
good  crops;  abounding  in  **the  fatness  of  the 
earth  "  and  the  "  plenty  of  com  and  wine  "  which 
wen  promised  to  the  ix»efather  of  the  Arab  race  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob. 
ii.  154;  Laborde,  pp.  203,  263).  In  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains  —  or  rather  the 
downs  (Stanley,  p.  87 )  —  of  Sher&h.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Buickh. 
pp.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadies  which  at  once  dnun  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  k>Biig  theouelves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
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m  the  and  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  after 
they  ionake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Labonle,  141),  are  jet  sufficient  to  Iceep  alive  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarislu, 
pahns,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Um  children  of  £iaa,  who  still  "  dwell  (Stanley, 
p.  87,  also  MS.  Journal;  Laborde,  p.  Ul;  Bfart. 
p.  396)  in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  £dom*'  (Gen. 
zxxvi.  8).  The  most  impoHant  o(  these  wadies  are 
the  lF€uily  Mm  {JeUfain  of  Laborde),  and  the 
WaAi  AltA  KuiheiMk.  The  former  enten  the 
momitains  close  above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the 
back  of  the  range  to  Fetra,  and  thence  by  Shobek 
and  Tbfilefa  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Trsoes  of  a  Roman  road  exist  along  this  route  (La- 
borde, p.  203;  Kob.  ii.  161);  by  it  Laborde  returned 
from  Petra,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  route  by  which  the  Isrselites  took  their 
leave  of  the  Arabsh  when  they  went  to  "  compass 
the  land  of  £dom"  (Num.  xxi.  4).  The  second, 
the  IV.  Abu  Kvikeibek,  is  the  most  direct  access 
imn  the  Arabah  to  Iletra,  and  is  that  up  which 
Labonfea  and  Stanley  appear  to  have  gone  to  the 
city.  Besides  these  are  iVady  Tubal,  in  which  the 
traveller  from  the  south  gains  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  £dom,  and  W.  Uh&rundd^ 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
north  of  l*etra  and  w»t  of  SinaL^ 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  ppot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  (ihor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  difi 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles  be- 
low the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  M  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Ai»bah  begins  (Kob.  ii.  116, 118,  120). 
Thus  the  dilfi  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
sopportmg  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geofogical  language  might  be 
called  a  ^'fiuilt "  in  the  floor  of  the  groit  valley. 

Ihrough  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah  —  the  Wady 
tLJnh  —  in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  vrater-course 
which  eoflects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
pomt  the  torrents  which  the  numerous  wadies  from 
'  both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  idong  it  in  the  win- 
ter seavm  (Rob.  u.  118,  120, 125).  The  ftirthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
.^each  is  the  Wady  Ghunmdel  (Rob.  u.  125),  which 
t!ebouehes  firom  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
*niles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  clii&  just 
ipoken  of.  The  Wady  eU/eib  also  forms  the  most 
uirect  road  for  penetratmg  mto  the  ^-alley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
dom   Wady   Mu$a  (Petra)  to   Hebron,  are  the 
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«  Hardly  reeognhabto,  though  doabtlen  to  be  r»- 
eognlaad,  under  the  Faboueken  at  Uborde  (p.  144),  or 
nie  Abou  Ghaktbt  of  Undaay. 

6  The  vaitona  springs  oocurring  both  on  the  east 
tad  WMt  aides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by  Rob- 
ason  (Ul.  184). 

e  The  wind  in  the  Blanitio  ann  of  the  Bad  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
>oin  the  North.  The  navigation  of  these  watera  is 
on  that  aceonnt  almoat  proverMalljr  dangeroua  and 
ilfflenlt.  (See  the  notice  of  this  in  the  Edin.  Rev. 
fol.  d!L  p.  aiS). 

((  The  bees  whose  hum  so  ehanned  him  (p.  1017) 
neat  fttm  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
Mt  la  the  Arabah  Itself. 


springs  of  Ain  d-  Weibeh,  maintained  by  RobhuGD 
to  be  Kadesh  (Rob.  IL  175;  but  see  Stanley,  pp. 
93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  tUIeib^  which  is  during  part  of 
its  course  over  100  foet  in  depth.  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  119)  notes  that  the  sides  are  ''  of  chalky  earth 
or  marl,"  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surfoce  is  dreary  and  desoUte  in  the  extreme. 
»  A  more  firigbtAil  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (iL 
121)  "^  it  had  hardly  been  our  k>t  to  behoU  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  torrents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  vritb  great  diliiculty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghOdah,  almost  the  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wfuly  el^eib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  itself. 
Further  south,  near  Ain  eU  Weidth,  it  is  a  rolling 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of  consid- 
erable  elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghunmdel 
it  is  "an  expanse  of  shiifling  sands,  broken  by  in- 
uumerabfe  undulations  and  low  hills"  (Burckh. 
p.  442),  and  "  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses" (Stanley,  p.  87).  The  southern  portion 
has  a  considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west 
quite  apart  from  Uie  undulations  of  the  surfoce 
(Stanley,  p.  85),  a  sfope  which  extends  as  far  north 
as  Petra  (Schubert,  p.  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost 
without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  journeying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  p.  1016; 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Mart.  p.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).'' 

However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Arta  ((Jalligonum 
com.),  the  AiUhia  variegaia,  and  the  OMquinta 
(Ritter,  p.  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  {tarfa)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed  ^  (p.  1016) ;  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
¥ras  overlooked  firom  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812 «  of  the  profongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea./  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  o  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  dis- 


e  See  Barekhardt,  pp.  441,  442.  The  lagaclty  of 
Ritter  had  led  hhn  earlier  than  thla  to  infer  ita  exint- 
enee  tnm,  the  remarka  of  the  ancient  Mohammedjin 
historians  (Bob.  ii.  187). 

/  This  theory  appoara  to  have  been  firat  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  In  the  prelkce  to  Burekhardt^a  Travels 
(aee  p.  vi.).  It  waa  after^Tarda  esponmd  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  b^  Lord  Lindsay  (il.  28),  Dean 
Blihnan  {Hist,  of  Jews,  Allen,  p.  241),  and  Stephens 
{ItKuIents  of  lirav.  ii.  41). 

0  Theae  obaervationa  will  be  atated  in  detail  In  the 
aooount  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  aeem  on  the 
whole  the  rnont  reliable:  they  give  as  the  levela  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Medl* 
teiranean  reapeedvely  662  and  1816-7  fttt 
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Irfei  dniiu  northirutl  to  the  DeMl  S«— ateiti. 
nooy  ftiliy  oonfinned  by  all  the  rooorded  obterva. 
tions  of  the  confonnation  of  the  ground.  A  serki 
of  accurate  levels  from  the  Akafaah  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
tip  the  Arabah,  are  neeeawiy  before  the  question 
can  be  aet  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  watere  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  leveL« 

2.  The  depression  of  the  suriaoe  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet, 
bebw  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
of  the  Red  iSea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan can  never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the 
ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would 
admit  of  it     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  bnd  rises 
southward  from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  aouth 
portion  drains  to  the  gul^  and  therefore  that  the 
land  rises  northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea.^  The  watershed  is 
said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hilk  itm- 
ning  across  the  valley  at  2^  days,  or  say  40  miles, 
from  the  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  85),  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is 
fixed  as  oppotiite  the  entrance  to  the  Wady  T<tihy 
apparently  the  same  spot.  G. 

ARABATTI'NB  (i,  *KKpafiarrlyn\  [Alex. 
Sin.i  hKpaficemiyri^]  AcrabcUlane),  in  Idumaea  (1 
Mace.  T.  3).  [Akrabbim;  and  see  the  note  to 
that  article.]  G. 

ARABIA  CA^o^ro,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  O.  T.  under  two  designations:  — 

1.  DIP.  y^y  tkt  east  country  (Geo.  xrv.  6);  or 

perhaps  01,*?  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num.  xziii.  7;  Is.  IL 

6);  and  D'Jp.^ja  ^7^  (Gen.xxix.  l);gcntn. 

Dli?.*^33,  $(mt  of  the  Ecut  (Judg.  vi.  8  ff.; 
1  k.'iv.'  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  XXV.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (Kc3^/ti)  by  the 
former.)      From  these  passages  it  appears   that 

DTP.  Tyi  '^  ^75  ^3?  indicate,  primarily, 
the  country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  de- 
scended from  Ishniael  and  from  Keturah;  and  that 
this  oriirinal  Kignification  may  have  become  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Aral)ia  and  its  inhabitants  gener- 
allv,  though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  above  referred  to,  as  Ge- 
leiiius  remarks  {Ja:x.  ed.  TregeUes,  in  rue),  rebte 
to  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  {comp.  ^  ivaroX'fiy 
Matt.  ii.  1  if.).  Winer  considers  Kedem,  Ac, 
to  signify  Arabia  and  the  Arabians  generally  (JienL 
worterbuch,  in  ntc.);  but  a  comparison  of  the  paa- 
lages  on  which  his  opinion  is  founded  has  led  us 
io  consider  it  doubtful.      [Bene-Kjcdem.]      2. 

D^JS  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  D^Iiy  (Is.  xxi.  18;  Jer. 


a  Sue  the  Hoport  of  Mr.  Robert  Btephenaon,  aad  of 
M.  BoardaloiM*,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Sta, 

b  SchubertN  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
tntelUgibln,  but  they  at  least  show  this :  at  the  end 
of  the  2d  day  his  halting-place  was  485  ft.  above  the 
wstor  of  the  Gulf;  8d  dty,  1017  ft. :  4th  day,  2180 
ft.    Thra,  after  leaving  l*etm,  his  halting-place  ( ?  to 
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XXV.  24;  Es.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  ^^"^  (Is.  liiL 

20;  Jer.  ill.  2);  and  ^2*)?  (Neh.  tt.  19);  pL 

C^21"|5  (2  Chr.  xxL  16,  xxiL  1),  and  IIV. ''?"'? 
(2  (!'hr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'ApafilofJet.: 
Vulg.  AraUa,  Ac.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
get^graphical  reference  as  the  fonner  names  to  the 
country  and  tribes  east  of  uie  Jordan,  and  chiefly 
north  of  the  Arabum  peninsnk.  In  the  N.  T. 
*Kpafiia  cannot  be  hekl  to  have  a  more  extended 
signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents  in  the 

0.  T.c  ^^^.^    (Ex.  xii.  38;    Neh.  xni.  3)  and 

^Tl?  (1  K.  X.  16;  Jer.  xxv.  SO,  L  87 ;  Es.  zxx. 
5),'rendered  in  the  A.  V.  » a  mixed  multitnde*' 
(Ex.  xii.  38,  here  followed  by  ^"1),  "  the  mixed 
multitude,*'  kingaof  ^  Arabia"  (so  in  Vulg.,  and 
in  lieb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2  Cbt,  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  **  the  mingled  peo> 
pie,"  have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs. 
The  people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  dcacrta  of 

Petra.  By  the  Arabs  the  ooontiy  is  called  «>^ 
V^UlII  (BiUd  EI-*Anb),   ^(kt  country  of  ike 

Arabt,"  and  v^^oJI  '^yitj^  (JeseeRiEI-*Anb), 
^''the  ptnimula  of  the  Arabty'^  and  the  people 


-/^ 


(*Arab);  ^^Bedawee"  in  modem  Anbie, 

and  Aar&b  (i^^l ^£1)  In  the  old  langiuige,  being 

applied  to  people  of  the  desert,  as  distingmshed 
from  townspeople.  They  give  no  satis&etoty  deri- 
vauon  of  the  name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaarub  being 
puerile,  llie  Hebrew  designation,  'Kreb,  has  been 
thought  to  be  from  'Arabah,  **  a  desert,"  Ac,  which, 
with  the  article,  is  tlie  name  of  an  extcnaive  diatiict 
in  Arabia  PeUva. 

GeognqihictU  DivUhnt.  —  Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Feiix  (^  tvSnlfmw 
'Apa0la\  Arabia  JJeserta  (^  dprifios  *Apa0ia)t 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  767 ;  PUn.  ri.  28,  §  32;  Diod.  Sic.  iL 
48  ff.),  and  Araifii  Pttraa  (i,  trtrpala  'Apafila, 
Pt  V.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  thorn 
of  the  earlier  writers;  the  third  being  introduced  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  amnge- 
ment,  they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsuk;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petia,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  natire  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  Proper ^  or  Jezeeret  El-'Arab,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  fiur  as  the  limits  of  the  north- 
em  deserts;  Northern  Arabia^  or  El-Badiyeh, 
l)ounded  by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria, 
and  the  desert  of  l*etra,  constituting  properly  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  or  tlie  great  desert  of  Arabia;  and 
Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  eaDed 
Arabia  Petnea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 


the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the  Oulf 
(Schubert ;  Kltter,  Sinai,  p.  1097). 

c  •  See  in  Paul  respecting  his  Journey  to  Arabia 
^Oal.  1. 17).  a 
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JniMi  Pi^tper,  or  the  Arabian  peniiuula,  ocm- 
Mto  of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the 
north;  its  most  devated  portions  being  the  chain 
af  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of 
this  chain.  The  high  kmd  is  encircled  ftom  the 
'Akabah  to  the  head  of  the  Pefsian  Gulf  by  a  belt 
of  loir  littoral  country;  on  the  west  and  loutbwest 
fihe  moontains  &11  abruptly  to  this  low  region;  on 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  peninsula  the  fidl  is  gener- 
ally gradual.  So  &r  as  the  interior  has  been  ez> 
pkn«d,  it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  by  lar^ge  districts  under  cultivation,  well- 
peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoy- 
ing periodical  rains.  The  water-shed,  as  the  oon- 
fimnation  of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Frcnn  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the 
western  provinces,  while  several  considerabte  streams 
—  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  —  reach  the  sea  in 
the  opposite  direction:  two  of  these  traverse  'Onu^; 
and  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula, 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  EU-fiahreyn, 
and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called 
Yemameh.  The  geological  formation  is  in  part  vol- 
canic; and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite, 
as  wcU  as  limestone,  Ac. ;  the  volcanic  action  being 
especially  observable  about  El-Medeeneh  on  the 
northwest,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on 
the  southwest  and  south.  The  modem  Yemen  is 
especially  productive,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  mountainous  character,  jnctoresque.  The  set- 
tled regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be  more 
(ertik  than  is  generally  bdieved  to  be  the  esse; 
and  the  deserts  aflbrd  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acaeias. 
the  banana,  Ac.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
sfanibs,  —  which,  with  others,  aflbrd  psistnre  for  the 
esmels,  —  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (ex- 
cept oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins, 
cotton  and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral 
products  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
lolpbur,  the  emierald,  onyx,  Ac.  The  products 
mentioned  in  the  Kble  as  coming  from  Arabia  will 
be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
They  seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  mer- 
fihsndisft  of  Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  PkUestine 
by  Arab  and  other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was 
perhaps  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of 
torrents  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  U.  93,  iii.  45,  47);  and 
the  spiees,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
from  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  3,  10, 15;  2  Chr.  iz.  1,  9, 
14;  Is.  be  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Be.  xzvU.  32),  probably 
were  the  products  of  the  southern  provinces,  still 
odebnted  for  spices,  fhuikinoense,  smbergris,  Ac., 
ss  weQ  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Ara^bia,  besides  the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of 
course  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which 
it  is  fiunous,  sre  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild 
goal,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  especially  in 
the  Yemen) ;  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyena, 
fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the 
pheasant,  red-legged  paring  (m  the  peiunsula  of 
Sinai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country),  the 
Mtrich  (abundanUy  iu  Central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
bunted  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
Sttsts,  Ac.  lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
vunes  of  pLicss  batify.    The  sperm-wiiale  is  found 
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off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek 
and  Roman  writera  (Hat)d.,  Agatharch.  ap.  MuUer 
Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Ourt,  Dion.  PerUg.,  HeUodi 
jEtkiap.,  and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical 
and  raiodem  products,  and  the  animals,  above  enu- 
merated, with  some  othen.  (See  the  Dictionary 
of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces:  the  Yemen;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
miiwt,  Mahreh,  and  *OmAu,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
tovrards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named ;  the  great 
central  country  of  Ngd  and  Yenuuneh;  and  the 
H^as  and  Tihameh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs 
also  have  five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion 
most  worthy  of  credit  {Mardtid,  ed.  JuynboU,  m 
voc.  Hyte;  comp.  Strabo),  Tihdm^,  the  Hg^ 
Nejd,  ^-'Arood  (the  provinces  lying  towards  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Yem^eh). 
and  the  Yemen  (including  *()man  and  the  inter- 
vening tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divis- 
ions. It  wiU  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail 
the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
right  undentandlng  of  the  identifications  of  Bib- 
liod  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  orijpnally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  iiid  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  **  the  right  hand  " 
(and  therefbre  **  south,'*  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  tiSaifiuv 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extenuve  r^on.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
H|jaz  on  the  north,  snd  Hadramawt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remarks  (am^. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.),  it  appeara  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Uadramiiwt  and  Mahrdi 
(Ibn-El-Waidee  MS.;  Yakoot's  Afushtarah,  ed. 
VViistenfidd,  and  Maraud^  passim).  In  this  wider 
acceptation,  it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  set- 
Uements  oif  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits 
include,  on  the  north,  the  district  of  Rhiiwlan  (not, 
as  Niebuhr  supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named 
after  KhawlAn  {Kdmoos)^  the  Joktanite  {Mardsidf 
m  roc-.,  and  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Amos  »ur  tHitt. 
det  Avnbet  tivnnt  t Idamitme^  i.  113);  and  that  of 
Nejran,  with  the  city  of  that  name  founded  by 
Nt^nui  the  Joktanite  (C!aussin,  i.  60,  and  113 
tf.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest  opinion, 
the  Negra  of  Jvlins  (^us  (Strab.  xri.  782;  see 
Jomard,  j^tudes  geogr.  et  hist,  sur  PArabie,  ap- 
pended to  Mengin,  HigL  de  VJ^gypU^  Ac.,  iii. 
385-8). 

HadramKwt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahkiif,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe  of  *  A'd  (Ibn-Kl-Wardee,  and  oth 
era).  It  was  celebrated  for  itn  frankincense,  which 
it  still  exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and 
formeriy  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafiiri,  between  Mirbat  and  R^ 
S^ir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4«  Lettrt^  Joum,  AtiaL  iii«  S^rie,  v.  521). 
To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  {MardsiiJ^  in  tv)r.), 
and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  KurliVah 
{Id.  in  voc.\  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwan  (Fresnel,  4*  Lettre^ 
p.  510).  ^Oinain  forms  the  easternmost  comer 
of  the  south  coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  gulf.    It  presents  the  same  natural  charao- 
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)  the  pneedn^  districU,  bong  partly 
ieKrt  with  bi^  Certlle  tncto.  It  alio  oontaini 
■ome  oonndenble  lead-miiMs. 

The  higbest  proviooe  on  the  Penun  Gulf  U  £1- 
Bshrejc,  between  'Oman  and  the  bead  of  the  GnU; 
of  wfakh  the  chief  town  it  H^jer  (aceoiding  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  pftninee  also)  {Kdmoo$,  Marddd^ 
in  voce.)  It  oontaina  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  £1-Absa  (Q-Idreeaee,  i.  371 ;  Marddd, 
in  voce. ;  MuMhUvrak^  in  voc  £1-Absa),  the  btter 
not  being  a  province,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed. The  inhabitants  of  £1-Bahreyn  dwelling  on 
the  ooost  are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers, 
llie  district  d[  El-Ahsa  abounds  in  wdb,  and  pos- 
sesses excellent  pastures,  which  an  frequented  by 
tribes  of  other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Ngd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  traveUers.  Ngd  sig- 
nifies *^  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  ta}>Ie-Lind,  with  numerous 
weUs,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  i^pears 
\a  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  £r-Ruba  d-Khalee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Ara- 
bia, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in 
tlie  world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains 
of  ^'ery  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  Hijaz,  and  Tihameh  (or  El-Ghor,  the  '« low 
land  **),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Hed 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  H^az  bdng  Eyleh  (£l-)Iakreezee*s  KhiUii^  in 
voc,  Eyleh).  The  Hydz  is  the  holy  hmd  of  Aiar 
bia,  its  chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh ; 
and  it  was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  m 
the  peninsula.  Ihe  northern  portion  is  in  general 
sterile  and  rocky;  towards  the  south  it  gradually 
merges  into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El- 
\4seer,  which  is  but  little  noticed  by  either  east- 
em  or  western  geographers  (ace  Jomaid,  p.  245  ff.). 
llie  province  of  Tihameh  extends  between  the 
mountain-chain  of  the  Hyaz,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  divided  into  Tihameh 
of  the  H^&z,  and  Iihiuneh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a 
parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  moun- 
tainous country. 

Northern    Aralna,    or    the    Arabian    Desert 

(lb<^LJf)   is  divided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  bdonging  to  their  coun- 
try) into  Bddiyet  Esh-Shdm,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Dadiyet  £1-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia  " 

(not  " of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

KAdiyet  El-'Irak,  "the  Desert  of  El'Iiuk."  It  is, 
so  fiu-  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  boimded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the  north- 
west and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  its 
southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water  of  the 
wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  uopotable,  and 
it  is  \isitod  by  the  sand-wind  called  Samoom,  of 
nrhich  however  the  terrors  have  been  much  exag- 
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gerated.  The  Arabs  find  pastnre  for  their  flocks 
and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  mocedepreMed 
plains;  and  the  desest  generaOy  prodoces  prickly 
shniba,  Ac,  on  which  the  camds  feed.  The  in* 
habitants  were  known  to  the  andents  as  owifW'nu, 
"dwdkn  in  teota,"  or  perhaps  so  called  from  their 
town  ai  Xcifrai  (Strab.  xvL  747,  7G7;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  34;  Amm.  Marc  zzliL  6;  oomp.  Is.  jail.  30; 
Jer.xlix.31;  Eaek.  xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended 
from  Babykmla  on  the  east  (eomp.  Num.  xxiii.  7; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  iL  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  bordoB 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  Plin.  ▼. 
12;  Amm.  Marc  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15).  These  tribes, 
princ^Mlly  descended  from  Ishmael  and  from  Ke- 
tuiah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastonl 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  sevioal  times  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxL  16  and  17,  zxvi. 
7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iiL  2).  They  also  conducted  a 
considerabfe  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek. 
xxviL  30-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  stiO  forms 
caravan  stations  (Bnrckhardt,  Arabiay  Appendix 
ri.);  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the  westem 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  Hie  latter  trafiSc  ap- 
pears to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvu.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  k.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  oon 
sisted  fk  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia;  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Idunuea;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  references  to  the  latter  pei^ile  and  to  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating 
to  this  tra£Bc.  That  certam  of  these  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoahaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii. 
11;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such 
tribute  {amp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Su«Ai},  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petrasa.  The 
latter  pame  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city,  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was 
in  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Ho- 
rites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  zzzvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut. 
u.  12,  22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Horites.]  Its  Utter 
inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled; 
but  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  dcscoadants  of  Esau, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  land  of  PMom,  or 
Idunuea  [Edom],  as  well  as  by  its  okler  appella- 
tion, the  desert  of  Sen*,  or  Mount  Seir  [Skik]. 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  ^JBrni 
and  Ishmael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi. 
3).  Hie  Nabathaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumsans, 
and  Idumsea  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical 
designation  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Na- 
bat^eans  have  always  been  identified  with  Nebai- 
oth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  Is.  Ix.  7),  until 
Quatrem^re  {Afemoirt  tur  let  Nabatheens)  advanced 
the  theory  that  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a 
people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Nebaioth.]  Petra  was 
in  Uie  great  route  of  the  western  caravan-trafiic  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise  brought  up  the 
Ehuiitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  section,  and  Edox, 
Elath,  Ezion«k»kk,  &c. 

Inhntdtanls."  —  The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 


a  In  this  e  iction  la  included  the  history.    The  Aiah 
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floit  natioii  of  maj  celebrity,  hun  tnditions  repn- 
miiiu;  their  oonntiy  as  originallj  inhahitfri  by 
Mces  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  'A'd,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
Abeei,  Tasm,  Jedees,  'Emleek  (Amaiek),  Jurhum 
(the /rt<  of  this  name),  and  Webiri.  Some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
migority  of  their  historians  derire  these  tribes  from 
Shem;  but  some,  from  Ham,  though  noi  tlirougfa 
Cush.o  Their  earliest  traditions  tluit  have  any  ob- 
vioos  rektion  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
oisUng  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholan  identify 
with  Joktan;  and  secondly  to  Ishmad,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'AdnAn  (said  to  be  of  the  2ist  generation  before 
Mohammed).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modem  researeh,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  eariy 
inhabitants.  Although  Gush  in  the  Bible  usually 
oorresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  paasa^  seem  to 
faidicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  exchisive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  Marrib  or  Sebk,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people;  and  ftirther  to  the  east, 
the  existing  hmguage  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  re- 
mains just  mentiaiied,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appar- 
ently African,  as  to  be  called  by  some  sehohus 
Cushile;  while  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and 
those  of  his  sods  Sheba  and  Dedan  are  probably 
to  be  looked  for  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Golf,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  deseendants  of 
Ketuiah,  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  two  latter. 
In  Babylonia  also  independent  proofe  of  this  im- 
migration of  Cushites  fh>m  Ethiopia  have,  it  is 
thought,  been  lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities 
and  buildings  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  archi- 
tecture, the  inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  na- 
tive traditions  respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of  primeval 
history.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  arehaic 
monuments  of  the  country  ;  and  they  illustrate 
both  its  eaiiiest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms. 
&(a-rib,  or  Seba^  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers), is  one  o(  the  most  interesting  of  these 
sites.  See  Michaelis's  QuesiumB,  No.  94,  Ac.  in 
Niebuhr's  Arabia,)  It  vras  founded,  according  to 
the  general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh- 
Shems  Sebi^  grandson  of  Yaarub  the  Kahtmiite 
{MutlUarak,  in  he.-,  Abu-1-Hdk,  Hist,  anteitl.  ed. 
l-leischer,  p.  114);  and  the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim, 
ffhich  was  situate  near  the  city,  and  the  rupture 
of  which  (a.  d.  160-170  according  to  De  Sacy; 
190  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval)  formed  an 
■a  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Luk- 
man  the  Greater,  the  \Vdite,  who  founded  the  dy- 
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materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  ahnoet  purely 
tnditionaL  The  ehrooology  if  fouoded  on  geneal- 
Qgiai,  and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discosaioD 
la  this  articie;  but  it  is  neoeisary  to  observe  that 
"  MQ  "  should  ofteo  be  read  '^  descendant,"  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 

o  This  3nnmeratlon  Is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 
rathon.  Oausidn  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
latall  on  lae  sol^act  (JSsiot,  1.  11-86),  but  without  sat- 


nasty  of  the  9d  *  AM  (Ibn-El-Waidee  MS. ;  Hama 
Ispahanensis,  ap.  Sehultens,  pp.  34-5;  El-Mes- 
*oodee,  dted  by  De  Sacy,  Mem,  de  VAcad.^  zlviii. 
p.  484  ff. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin's  E^ 
9ai,  i.  16).  'AMites  (m  coqjuncUon  with  Cushites) 
wen  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  SeUt,  and  in  the  Sabad  of 
the  Greeks,  it  has  been  aigued  (Caussin,  Assoi,  i. 
42  if. ;  Renan,  Langwa  SemiUqueB,  i.  300)  thai 
the  'AMites  were  the  Cushite  Seba;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis, which  invc^ves  the  question  of  the  settl»- 
menU  of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the 
descent  of  the  '  AMites,  resto  solely  on  the  existenoe 
of  Cushite  settlements  in  southem  Arabia,  and  of 

the  name  of  Stbk  (Iaam)  m  the  Yemen  (by  these 

writers  hiferentially  identified  with  SZIP;  by  the 
Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Seba  the  Kaht^te,  or 
S^^** ;  the  Hebrew  thin  being,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  tin  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  neces- 
sitates the  existenoe  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of 
southern  Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [Cush,  Seba, 
Shkba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to'  indicate 
the  identity  of  *A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes 
with  any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people.  They  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with 
the  Bephaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies 
are  not  known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  identified  with  a  Scriptinal  name  is  Amalek, 
whose  supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau 
seems  inconsistent  with  Gien.  xiv.  7  and  Num.  xxiv. 
20.     [Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct  and 
existing  tribes;  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as 

1.  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arb»i,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genume  Arabs;  2.  £1 
*Arab  el-Muta*ambeh,  and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Mustaa 
ribeh,  the  Insititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  ccmflicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  £i-*Arab  ePA'ribdb  denotes  the  ex- 
tinct tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtiin ;  while 
the  other  tvro,  as  synonymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.'  According  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  d-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes;  El-*Arab  e)-Muta*arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan ;  and  El-'Arab  d-Mustaaribeb 
tiie  descendants  of  Ishmad,  by  the  daughter  ot 
Mudad  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  folly  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researehes.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  hare  been  gradually  ab- 


Islhetorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions ;  and  his 
identiflcatlons  of  these  with  otiicr  tribes  are  purely 
hypotheticaL 

6  Bd>i  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  (MMshtamk,  in  roe.y, 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  whioh  the  city  was 
Ma-rib  (Mhrisif/,  in  roe.).     See  also  8heba. 

c  £l-*AiHb  el-' A 'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic  beflne 
Iti  corruption  began. 
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•orbed  inio  the  Ishmaellte  immigranU,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex-> 
Utenoe.  Fresoel,  however  (1«  Lettrt^  p  24),  says 
(hat  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Moham- 
med's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Ish- 
maelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Moham- 
medan iiifloenoe. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  endenoe.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
"and  their  dwelling  was  fVom  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]/' 
'ilie  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
tnt  settiers  [Mssha].  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafiui,  or  Zafiiri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two  oele- 
Irated  towns  —  one  bttng  the  seaport  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Mirbat;  the  other,  now  in  ruins,  near 
8an*a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
ILiniyerite  kings  (Es-Saghanee,  MS. ;  Afushtarak, 
in  voc. ;  Marasid^  ib, ;  El-Idroesee,  i.  148).  Fres- 
nel  (4«  Lettrt^  p.  516  ff.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  followed  by  Jomard 
(.^tvcZes,  p.  367).  He  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants call  this  to?m  ^^Isfor.**  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is  probably 
Sephar.  It  is  situate  near  a  tliuriferous  mountain 
(Afardsid,  in  wc.),  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
oeriHe  (Niebuhr,  p.  148).  Za£ui,  in  the  Yemen, 
however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephak].  In 
the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramiiwt  for 
lUzarmaveth,  Azal  for  Uzal,  Seb&  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remauis  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
hi  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 
The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  KahtAn  (Joktan).  Its  most 
ancient  capital  was  probably  San'a,  formerly  called 


their  names   fh>m  Aa&r 
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( JKt,  or  Jf\«t  in  the  Marddd^  t«  voc. 

San*a),  after  Azdl,  son  of  Joktan  (Yakoot). 
[Uzal.]  The  other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or 
Sebki,  and  ZaiarL  This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom 
of  Sheba.  Its  rulers,  and  most  of  its  people,  were 
descendants  of  SebJi  (==  Sbeba),  whence  the  classical 
8abm  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  88,  46).  Among  iU  rulers 
was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2).  The 
Arabs  call  lier  Bilkees,  a  queen  of  the  kter  Him- 
yerites,  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  [Siikba.]  The 
dominant  fimiily  was  apparently  that  of  Himyer, 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Sebs^.  A  member  of  this 
family  founded  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  the 
lUmyerites.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  wdl  as  native  tradition, 
Keems  to  pro\'e  that  the  latter  appellation  super- 
seded the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Christian 
n«:  t.  £.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
"  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
Hirayer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  perhaps 
f- 
from  S^A^qOr  -L  i"*^')!  uid 


d(im. 
used. 

»*red' 


(;*^, 


several  places  m  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 
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This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  T)  with 
Ophur,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [OraiKJ.     llie  sim- 
ilarity of  signification  with  Soiyti  and  ipv$p6s 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Pha^mcians 
came  firom  the  ErythrsMD  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Meditenanean  who 
had  an  aflSnity  with  the  Egyptians,  —  such  as  the 
Philistmes,  and  probably  the  primiti\ie  Cretans  and 
Caiians,  —  i^pear  to  have  been  an  oflTshoot  of  au 
early  inunigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Fgypt  [Caph- 
tor].     It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  £^^  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians;  bui 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  heki  thia  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetbo, 
qp.  Cory,  Anc,  Fragments,  Sd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  conespond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabe,  Shasu,  the 
'*  camel-riding  Shasu  "  {Select  Papyri^  pi.  lili.),  an 
identificatfon  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  £^pt- 
ian  historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  eariy  Arab  domination 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Beroeus  (Cory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.    All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  home  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  An2)ia.     The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahk^  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  m%jority  of  native  his- 
torians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.    Tbk 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  rqpicaenta  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  HomerUa  (IHoL 
vi.  7;    Plin.  vi.  28).      Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadnunawt,  and 
Mahreh.    Hie  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu4-Adhar,  or  Zu4- 
Azar,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila* 
sarus  of  iElius  Gallus  (b.  c.  24).     The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  a.  d.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Ab^-ssinian  invasion.    Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  longs  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen    (Caussin,    A'ssat,  i.    114;    Zeitsckr.   dtr 
Deuischen  MorytfdSnd,  Geteliachajl,  vii.   17  fi*., 
xi.  338  ff.),  addmg  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.     After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princ«s, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammed.     Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  people  of 
Hadnunawt  are  the  dassical  Chatramotita,  Pirn, 
vi.  28;  comp,  AdramittB)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  (>usain,  i.  135  ff.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  {L  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  firom  Hasaxmaveth  [Hazak- 
MAViirrii].      llie  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  pea[ile  ui  conjunction  with  the  Sabsei,  Ho- 
meritje,  and  Chatramotitse,  —  the  Afinm  (Strab. 
xri.  768:    PtoL  v.  7,  §  23;  PUn.  vi.  32;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  erj 
Biblical  or  modem  name.     Some  place  them  as 
high  as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Wnk 
(the  sacred  valley  N.  £.  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  ManiUi,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  FJ-Medeeneh.    Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  m  the  W^u  Do'to  hi  Hadnuniiwt,  aiguiog 
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ihat  the  Vemen  anciently  inclnded  this  tract,  that 
the  Miiukd  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhaban- 
ita»  m  Khftmanitip  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  24;  Stnbo,  xvi. 
p.  782),  and  that  'Po^ioyirwy  was  a  copyist's  error 
for  'Ufaatnrmy, 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kmgdom  was  that  of 
the  Hijaa,  founded  by  Jurhmn,  the  brother  of 
Vaanib,  who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the 
neighborbood  of  Mekkeb.  llie  Arab  lists  of  its 
ktn^  are  inextricably  eonftued;  but  the  name  of 
their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was 
Mudad  (or  £1-Mudad),  who  probably  represents  Al- 
modad  [Almodad].  Ishmael,  aooonling  to  the 
Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mudnd, 
whence  sprang  '  Adnan  the  ancestor  of  Mohammed. 
This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  meiged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  triba  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen, 
ed.  Wiistenield,  pp.  35  and  39  ffl;  oomp.  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  idoitifies  Jurhum  with  Hadonm  [Had- 
okam]. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
pminsnla.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
of  El-Heereh  in  £1-Iriik,  and  that  of  GhassAn  on 
the  confines  of  Syria;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
sfter  the  Fkxxl  of  £l-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaditic;  Ghassan  long  maintained  its 
original  stock.  AJmong  its  rulers  were  many  named 
El-Hiirith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Gre^  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  zi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  I^maeliteB  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  firom  the  northwest.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
nid  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modem  nation  is  predom- 
uiantly  bhmaeHte,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnan  (as  we  have  already  sakl),  and  they 
have  kwt  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  sev- 
eral articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Ha- 
GARENES.]  lliey  extended  northvnuds  from  the 
Hgaz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
with  Keturahites  and  other  Ahrahamic  peoples;  and 
westwards  to  Idimisa,  where  they  mixed  with 
Edomites,  &c.  The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael 
have  always  been  govoned  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads 
of  families  (sfaeykhs  and  emeers);  they  have  gen- 
erally followed  a  patriarchal  life),  and  have  not 
originated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktaiiites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  El-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally,  we 
Riay  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former  remark, 
that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the  Hy^, 
ind  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
portions  ci  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently  proved, 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given  to 
•hem  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammed  derived  from 
'iie  .Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleasol,  and  silenced 
sny  contrary,  by  the  Rur-nn  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
refigbus  elanent,  which  does  not  directly  aflect  the 
oribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
inquestionahly  identified),  has  a  gieat  uifluence 
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over  those  of  Ishmael.  l^hey  therefore  cannot  be 
certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
uotwithstanduig  the  abiost  univenal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  b»  genendly  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Aiabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs;  but  (rmn  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pie- 
dominant  element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Ketunh  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  pcaiinsuk  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cnshite  Dedan,  Gea.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  spnuig  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxL  18;  Jer.  xxv.  23:  Ez.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  (/usiiite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
seHed  to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(El-Mes'oodee,  ttp.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9);  and 
where  one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  an- 
other of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  (Moajnm);  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Uabbinical 
influence  in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  al- 
most wholly  silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects 
mentioned  above  are  not,  so  for  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  of  the  tribes  of  Keturah.     [Kkturah,  Ac.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  ft^om  thdr  geographical  position  and 
mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Arabs.  Gf  these  are  Amalkk,  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  Ac. 

Beligion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetichism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabieism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumddn  in  San'k,  and  those  of  KeydAn, 
Beynooneh,  Ru'eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  HiAm.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxriii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Grion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  eariier  fetichism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Manah,  the  god- 
dess worshipped  between  Mekkeh  and  £1-Medeeneb 
has  been  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  bcv.  11),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "number"  [Meni]. 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldaea  and 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of 
the  pagan  Arabs;  but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  Christianity  waa  introduced  in  southern 
Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and 
about  a  century  later  it  had  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  built  (see  Philostorg.  I/ist.  Ecdes. 
iii.;  Sozomen,  ri.;  Evagr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly 
advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Ghaisan,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  Xejran 
by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuw^  brought  about  the  foO 
of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the  hivaswn  of  the 
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Chtttdan  ruW  of  ^byninia.  Judaisir  was  propsr 
gated  in  Arabia,  principally  by  Karaitoa,  at  the 
captivity,  but  it  was  introduced  before  that  time, 
[t  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the 
llyiiE,  especially  at  Kheybar  and  £1-Medeeneh, 
where  there  are  aaid  to  be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
i'irth  of  Mohammed  another  claM  had  sprung  up, 
who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry  of  tlie  greater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  and  not  yet  believers  in 
Judaism,  or  m  the  conrupt  Christianity  with  whicli 
alone  they  were  acquainted,  looked  to  a  revival  of 
what  they  called  the  "  religion  of  Abraham  "  (see 
Sprenger's  Lift  of  Afokammed^  i.,  Calcutta,  1856). 
The  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture 
o\-ertiirew  paganism,  but  crushed  while  it  assumed 
to  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  cf  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded 
the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

iMngungt,  —  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
iwrtanoe  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47);  and  probably  Jacob 
and  I.abaa  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  *<  Midianites, 
iind  the  Amalekites,  and  ail  the  children  of  the 

w«t"  (C^p.  "^^a).     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  Idth  century  b.  c.  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages diifered  much  less  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the  8th 
oentury  B.  c.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  ua,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramuc 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  U»  ciasaical  phasisj 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  tlie  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  d^rroe,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  mferred  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 

a  By  thifl  term  is  to  bo  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Himyeritcs  only. 

&  *  On  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  ke>'  for  reading 
the  nimyeritic  Inscriptions  by  the  English  writer,  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  Professor  Salisbury  has  a  deciidve  ar- 
ticle in  the  BiU.  Sacra,  U.  287-200.  H. 

c  •  In  1863  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  '<  Inscriptions  in  the  Himyar- 
itic  character,  discovered  chiefly  in  Southern  Arabia, 
and  now  In  the  British  Museum,"  with  18  lithographic 
plates  containing  forty-two  inscriptions.  A  description 
»f  the  monuments  precedes  the  plates,  but  no  com- 
mentary \i  given,  the  preparation  of  that  part  of  the 
work  having  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Smst  Osiander,  of 
Otippingen,  whose  essay  on  the  Himyaritlo  Antiquities, 
Zm  kimjariscktn  AUerthumskundt^  published  in  1856 
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lology.  The  division  of  the  Ishmadite  langage 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  unmhabitaUe  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  'Okaz,  a  iair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themadves  m  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  maaa  of  the 
people  congregated,  m  order  that  it  might  be  ctii.- 
icaUy  judged  by  them;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  igndrant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicokgists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  «.  e.  when  tbe  Arabs,  aa  Moham- 
medans, had  begun  to  spread  among  foreignen. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,**  until  lately  little  was 
known ;  but  raonumoits  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  diaoovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramiiwt  and 
the  Yemen,  and  aome  of  the  inscriptiona  have  been 
published  by  Fresnel,  Amaud,  WeUsted,  and  Out- 
tenden;<>  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
fax  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighboriKMd  of  Za- 
f4ri  and  Mirbat  being  the  purest,  and  caUed  "  £k- 
hlli;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modem  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4«  LtUrt). 
Fresnel's  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned, 
llie  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from  30 
(on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hian  Ghor&b, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.  Ewald 
( Utber  die  Hmyarwiht  Sprache^  in  Hodier'a  Zeit- 
Bchrift^  i.  295  ff.)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  would  thiu  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  make  it  probable  that 
they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point  maria 
its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The  Him- 
yeritic in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents  the 
first  Semitic  bmguage  spoken  in  Arubia.*! 

The  manner B  and  cttstoms  of  the  Arabs  ^  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarelial  life  of  the  Script- 
ures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition;  that  tliey 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammed,  of  paiis  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances;  and 
that  they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israd.  They  must 
be  regarded,  Ist,  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the 
desert,  and  2dly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 


in  the  Zeitsehr.  da-  Deutschen  Morgenl.  GfseUschnft  (x. 
17-78)  had  given  evidence  of  his  peculiar  qnaliflca- 
tions  for  the  task.  The  result  of  Dr.  Osiander's  labors 
has  lately  appeared  as  a  posthumous  publication  m 
the  Zeitsehr.  d.  V.  M.  GtseUsehaft  for  1866  and  1866, 
xix.  169-298  (with  85  plates),  and  xx.  205-287,  with 
the  title,  Zur  himjarisehen  Spraeh-  und  AUerthumt- 
lainde  von  Dr.  Ernst  Osiander,  aus  seinem  Naddasse 
fierausg.  von  Prof.  Dr.  AT.  A.  Levy.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  work  at  pnssent  ^i«iating  on  the 
suttject.  A. 

d  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  chano- 
teristies  on  eveiy  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tartar  races.  <<Aiab  life"  Is  therefoia 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Tbe  mod 
em  Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Arab  peopla. 
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Tlw  Bedawees  admowledge  that  their  andflot 
ooelknoe  hna  greatlj  dediiwd  sinee  the  time  of 
Biohammedf  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline  had  commenced  mach  earlier.  Though 
each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  laugua^re,  their  learned  men  candidly  admit 
the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scriptural 
customs  still  found  among  them  must  therefore  be 
generaily  regarded  rather  as  indications  of  former 
practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them.  Fur- 
thennore,  the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishmaelf  whom  the  Bedawees 
mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  comparison 
with  other  nations,  an  esyntially  unchangeable 
people,  retaining  n  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and  many 
customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible.  They 
are  not  aa  much  ailecLed  by  their  religion  aa  might 
be  supposed.  Many  tribes  disregard  religious  ob- 
servances, and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahh&bees,  or  modem  Arab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even 
by  force  of  arms,  such  rites;  and  where  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  Ac., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt^s  NoUs  on  iht  Bedouins  and  WiihabyB.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it.  Such 
a  one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers 
even  of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for 
instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to 
itay  within  its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days 
demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusiou 
undoubtedly  tends  to  pTeser>-e  the  language  from 
oomiption,  and  the  people  from  foreign  iniSueuce; 
but  it  probably  does  not  improve  the  national  char- 
acter. 

To  the  settled  Aralw,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in 
a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Ab}i»inian  and  Negro 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  llij/iz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  mairy  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
(o  concubinage;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
disUnet  from  a  townsman  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite,  de- 
scent, and  in  other  respecta  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  (urther  removed  from 
the  patrian^ai  character. 

Regarded  in  the  U;;ht  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bed- 
awees or  of  the  townspeople,  afibrd  valuable  help 
to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  vigor  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No 
one  can  mix  with  this  people  without  being  con- 
stantly and  forcibly  reminded  either  of  the  eariy 
patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israelites.  We  may 
instance  their  pastoral  life,  then*  hospitality  (that 
most  remarkable  of  desert  virtues)  [HosprrAi.mr], 
their  universal  respect  for  age  (oomp.  Lev.  xix.  32), 
their  £uuiliar  deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their 
■ipentitious  regani  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet- 
ring,  wiiich  is  worn  on  ihe  little  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of 
submission  to  God,  or  of  his  perfection,  Ac.,  ex- 
pbuuDg  Ex.  xxxix.  30,  *«  the  engraving  of  ^  signet, 
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Holiness  to  the  I/>rd,*'  and  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
(John  ill.  33), ''  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true.'*  As  a  mark  of  trust,  this  ring  is 
given  to  another  person  (aa  in  Gen.  xll.  42).  The 
iukhora  woni  in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Ea. 
ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  these  and 
many  other  illustrations,  see  Lane's  Modem  Kij^ipt- 
ianSj  index.)  A  man  has  a  right  to  daim  hia 
cousin  in  marriage,  and  be  relinquishes  this  right 
by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Huth  did 
to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8;  see  Burckbanlt*s  Nitte*  on 
the  Bedouins  and  IVuknliys,  i.  113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Aiabs  themselves 
are  still  more  cleariy  illustrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  modem  people  in  their  predatory  expediUona, 
their  mode  of  warfiire,  their  caravan  joumej's,  Ac 
To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  this  people,  and  their  language 
and  literature,  is  essential;  for  many  of  the  most 
obscure  passages  can  only  be  explained  by  that 
knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  western  and  northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  nieutioiung  the  products  of  the  peninsida.  1  direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seenis  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.  Passages  rebting  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  howev-er,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people- of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
'Ilie  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  tlieir 
commerce  to  the  Khores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  .Vfrica.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  —  since  the  C'hristian  era  especially, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  modem  character  oi 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Two  Mohanunedan  Travellers  of  the 
^th  cerU.^  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.)  The  classical  writers 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce  of 
southem  Arabia.  (See  the  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom, 
Ueograi>hy.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine 
by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  fit>m  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African  pro- 
duce; the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-Isliun.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  kmds,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religious 
impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions;  but  rather  by 
restlessness  and  conmiercuU  actirity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia  are,  Schultens'  Ifui.  Imp.  Vttus. 
Joctanidttrum,  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monu- 
Tnenta  Vetustiora  Arabia^  Lug.  Bat.  1740 ;  Eieh- 
horn's  Monumenta  AnHqtdss.  Hist.  Arabum^  chiefly 
extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  tllisf.  des  Arabes  avant 
tlslamisme^  published  in  the  Journal  Asiadque, 
1838-53;  Quatrem^re,  Memoirs  sur  Us  Naba- 
Iheens;  Caussin  [de  Perceval],  Kssai  sur  CHisL 
des  Arnbes  avant  flslamisme^  Paris,  1847-8;  fc; 
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the  gtography^  Niebohr's  Descryjtkn  de  VArabie^ 
Ainat.  1774,  [a  tnos.  of  his  BttchreUnrng  ton 
Arabierk,  Kopenh.  1772;  see  also  his  Reistbe- 
xhrtib.  nach  AraUen^  2  vol.  ibid  1774-78;] 
hurckhardCs  Ti'oceis  in  Ai-nUn^  Lond.  1829; 
WeUsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  rtdns 
of  Nakeb-al-Hnjary  in  Joui-n.  of  R.  G,  8.,  vii. 
30:  his  copy  of  Inacription,  in  Joum.  of  AtioL 
Sac.  of  Bengal,  iil.  18M;  and  his  Journal^  Lon- 
don, 1838;  (VuUenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
froTM  AfoUif't  to  San'ii ;  Jomard,  £tude»  geogr,  et 
hiiL  appended  to  Men;^,  HitL  tie  t^g%ffie^  toI. 
iii.  Paris,  1830;  [Burton,  K.  F.,  PUgritnage  to  AY- 
Metlinah  and  Meccth^  3  \-ol.,  Ix>nd.  1855-56; 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  Journey  thsMgh  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia^  2d  ed.,  2  vol.,  Lond.  1865;]  and 
for  Arabia  Petraea  and  Sinai,  Robinson's  Biblical 
ResearcheB;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine;  Tuch's 
Kuiy  on  tfte  SinaUic  Inacriptions^  in  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  S(tc.  xiv.  120  ff.  Strabo, 
l*toleniy,  Diodonis  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor 
geographers,  should  also  be  consulted.  For  the 
mmn^^  and  cuMonu  of  the  Arabit,  Burckhardt's 
Notts  on  the  Bedouins  and  iVahabys^  8vo,  1831 ; 
and  for  Arab  liie  in  its  widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's 
Notes  on  the  Thousiwi  antl  One  Nights^  ed.  1838; 
and   his  Modem  Egyptians,  ed.  1842  [new  ed. 


The  nxMt  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-1-Fidii's  Hist.  AnieisUtmicn  has 
beep  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Ups.  1831; 
and  El-Idreesee*s  Geography  translated  by  Jauliert. 
and  published  in  the  RecueU  de  Voyiges  et  dt  Me- 
moiresj  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  an  in  course  of  being  edited, 
are  Yi'ikoot*s  Homonymous  Geographical  Diction- 
ary, entitled  El^.\fushtarak  Waxtany  waMMuf- 
tnrak  Sak'an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  (lOt.  1845;  the 
Marasid  el-lUUnt,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
on  unknon-n  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Afoajam,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Hat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  Mekkeh^  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  and  now 
publishing  by  the  (lermau  Oriental  Society;  and 
[bn-Khaldoon*s  Prolegomenn^  ed.  Quatrem^,  i. 
[-iii.]  PwTs,  1858  [in  the  NoUces  et  Extraits  des 
Afanuscrits,  xvi.  pt.  1,  x^ni.  pt  1,  xviii.  pt.  1; 
trans,  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Slane,  Parts  1, 
2,  Paris,  1863-65.]  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the 
indispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  ni-e 
would  especially  mention  Ibn-Khaldoon^s  History 
of  the  Arabs;  the  Khareedet  el-AjM  of  Ibn-FJ- 
Wardee;  the  Mir-<it  ez-Ztmdn  of  Ibn-El-Jr'jsec ; 
the  MurooJ  edJt-Dhahab  of  El-Mes'oodee ;  YAkoot's 
MoQJam  el~Biddan ;  the  Kitab-el-Aghdnee  of  ¥1- 
Islahanee;  and  tlie'/ibc/of  £1-Kurtubee. 

E.S.  P. 

ARA-BIAN,  THE  C^S'jyn,  Neh.  ii.  19, 

vi.  1:  A  'kpa»i  [Vat.  -iBeJ:  Arabs:  '^3';?,  Is. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2:  "ApajScr:  Arabes)\  Akabiaks, 
The  (a^W^2n?n,  2  Chr.  x^ii.  11;  D'^SIVn, 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16,*xxii.  1,  xrvl.  7  {Keri)\  Neh!  iv.  t"): 
ofkpafies'  Arabes).  The  nomadic  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  tlie  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants  of  Keturah. 
Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  alluded  to 
In  Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2;  2  Mace.  xii.  11;  their 
country  is  associated  with  the  country  of  the  De- 
danim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi.  13)  with 


ARAH 

Dedan,  Tema,  and  Bos  (Jer.  xxr.  24),  and  with 
Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ea.  xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  ir^ 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  Uter  known  aa  Arabia.  During  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Jehoahaphat,  the  Arabians,  m  con- 
junction with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
succesiior  they  re\'olted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  The  Ara- 
bians of  Gtir-baal  were  a^n  subdued  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  7 ).  During  the  Captivity  they  appear 
to  have  spread  over  tlie  country  of  Palestine,  for  on 
the  return  ih>ni  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  hindering  Nehemiah  in  hia  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  plott^  with  the  Ammonites  and  others 
for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gashmo, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  later  times  the  Ara- 
bians ser\'ed  under  Tiniotheus  in  his  struggle  with 
Judas  Maccabeus,  but  were  defeated  (1  Maoc.  v. 
89;  2  Maoc.  xii.  10).  The  Zabadieans,  an  Arab 
tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).  The  chieftain 
or  king  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name  of  Aretas 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes 
and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Maoc.  v.  8;  oomp.  2 
Cor.  xi.  32).  •  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simakue,  who  brought 
up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Maoe. 
xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  YI.,  were  both  Ara- 
bians. In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appean 
to  h:ive  been  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  ii.  11). 
[Arabia.]  W.  A.  W. 

•  ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  Besides  the 
remarks  under  Arabia,  p.  142,  see  Sukmitic 
Languages,  §§  20-24. 

•  ARABIC     VERSIONS.        [Vermoss, 

AXCIKNT.] 

A'RAD  ("f^?  [i«Wa«s]:'np^a;  Alex.  Ap»8; 
[Vat.  Clfrnp^  Comp.  Aid.  'KpdJb'.]  Arod).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Ikriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  (^ath  (1  Chr.  vui.  15).  W.  A  W. 

A'RAD  (If?  [P^«^«  of  fugitives,  Fiirrt]: 
*Api8:  [Arad;  exc.  in  Josh.,  where  we  find]  'A3^; 
[Vat.  AtoaBfiaffiXeaApaB;  Comp.  'Af>^3:  Heder]), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  named  with  Uorman 
and  Ijbnah  (Josh.  xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of 
Judah  waa  to  ''the  aoutli  of  Arad  "  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (oomp. 
Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii.  40,  *'  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad,'*  instead  of  the  reading  of  the  A.  Y., 
''  king  Arad  the  Canaanite.*'  (See  the  translations 
of  Zunz,  De  Wette,  Ac,)  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
OnomasHcon  (s.  v.  "Apo/Mi,  Arad,  'Ai4p,  Asason 
Thamar)  as  a  city  of  tlie  Ainorites,  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4  miles  fVom  Mahtha  (Moladah),  and 
20  from  Hebron.  This  agrees  with  the  coiuectuxe 
of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  a  hill,  Tell 
'Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  £.  by  E.  from  Milh 
(MoUkdah),  and  8  hours  firom  Hebron  (Bob.  ii.  101, 
201, 202).  G. 

AR'ADUS  CApoaoj:  Araths),  included  in 
the  list  of  phioes  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  as  Arvad.  0. 

A'RAH    (rry    [wayfarer]  :    'A^ ;     Ara 
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[isuer,  *Op^X*  -^^^^^D*  ^  An  Asher't?,  of  the' 
•on  of  Ulk  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

2.  ([Ekt.]  "A-ft,  [Vat.  H^;  Neh.]  *Hp«, 
*H^:  ArfJd,)  The  soiu  of  Anh  ntamed  with 
Zerabbabd,  in  number  775,  according  to  Ezr.  ii. 
5,  but  652  aooording  to  Neh.  vii.  10.  One  of  his 
deacendante,  Shechaniah,  was  the  iather-4ii-law  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18).  The  name 
is  written  Arks  in  1  Esdr.  t.  10.       W.  A.  W. 

A'BAM  (^7^i^,  oocanonallj  with  the  definite 

article  Q'^SH,  and  once  2^;  probably  from  a 
root  ngnifying  height,  and  which  ia  also  the  base 
of  ««Ramah"  (Geaenius,  p.  151;  Stanley,  p.  129), 
the  name  by  which  ihe  Hebrews  designated,  gen- 
erally, the  country  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine :<■  the  great  mass  of  that  high  table-land 
which,  risiug  with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
stretches,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low 
land  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  *•  land  of 
Canaan,"  or  Uie  low  country  ((^en.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  Ac).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  [Num.  zxiii.  7,  Judg. 
iii.  10,  marg.],  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  —  Stria  [or  Syrians]  ;  a  name  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  includes  fiir  more  to  our  ears 
than  did  Aram  to  the  Jews.     [Syria.] 

Its  earliest  occurrenoe  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  ».  «.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A  V.  **  Mesopotamia  "),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dwdler  in  Aram-naharaim  —  Laban  or  Bethuel  — 
**the  Aramite  *'  (see  Gen.  zxv.  20,  xxviii.  12,  6,  xzzi. 
20,  24;  also  Judg.  iii  10,  compared  with  8;  Deut. 
xxvi  5,  ooDopared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  Iz.  title). 

Pad^  or  aecuratdy  Paddan,  Aram  ('^  ^'^^ 
"eultivateil  highland,"  from  paddah,  to  plough, 
Gea.  p.  1092;  Stanley,  p.  129,  note)  was  another 
designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  zxv.  20, 
xxviii.  2;  comp.  Hos.  zii.  12,  where  the  word  Sadeh, 

ni27,  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan).  [Sa- 
i>EH ;  Pad  an  aram.]  A  tribe  of  Hittitee 
{Khatte)  bearing  the  name  of  Patena  is  reported 
to  have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser,  b.  c.  900-860.  They  then  occupied  the 
ralley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as 
fat  as  the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the 
Euphrates.  Ihe  latest  exploRfs  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  this  name  with  Padan-vanm  and  Baianaa 
or  Bashan  (Rawlmson's  Herodotus,  i.  463);  but  if 
this  be  correct,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of 
Psdan-aram  and  Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from 
a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must 
be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram:  —  1.  Anun-Zobah  (2  Sam. 

X.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  Tiy^'S  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47; 
2  Sam.  vUL  3;  1  Chr.  xvifl.,  zix.)  [Zobar.]  2. 
Aram  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob,  3^rn 
(x.  8).     [Rerob.]     3.   Aram-maachah  (1  Chr*. 


x'x.  G),  >r  Maachah  only,  ^TpV^  (2  Sam.  z.  6). 
[Maachah.]  4.  (Jeshiur,  »*m"Aram"  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connection  with  Maaehah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiU.  11, 13,  Son.).  [Gbshur.] 
6.  Anm-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sain.  viii.  5, 
6;  1  Chr.  xviu.  6,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 

Aram"  (2  Sam.  z.  13),  but  as  Damascus  m- 
creased  in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1 ),  and  the  luune  of  Aram 
was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8;  abio  1  K. 

25,  zv.  18,  Ac.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  frt>m  che  narrative,  that 
at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these ''  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tril>es  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  posMssions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Rosenmiiller  and  Michaelis 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  m  which  case  it  would  have  been  eon- 
siderably  larger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  ezammed  under  the  separata 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  tliose  already  no- 
ticed, IsH-TOB  and  Hamath. 

Aooording  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  z., 
Aram  vras  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  fix)m  the 
east,  Aram  ckwing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
tt  western  sea." 

In  three  pssnges  Arsm  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11;  Jer.  xxxv. 

11). 

In  2  K.  zri.  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D^Q1*^h^  Aromim,  which  in  the 
Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomim,  Edoraites. 

In  2  Chr.  xzii.  6,  the  name  is  presented  in  a 

shortened  form  as  Ram,  D^S'^H;  comp.  Job 
zzzii.  2. 

2.  [2^1.*  5yri.]  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Gen.  zzii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  of  Kam,  to  the 
"  kindred  "  of  which  bek>nged  "  FUihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the 
hnd  of  Uz  (Job  zzzii.  2).  It  is  alio  worthy  of 
notioe  that  among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor 
are  named  Teboch  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18), 
and  Maacah;  so  that  the  trilw  was  possibly  one  of 
the  smaller  divisions  of  Aram  descrllxid  above. 

Oi 

3.  ('Apdfi;  [Vat.  M.  a$a}Mcapw:]  Aram). 
An  AsheritB,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr 
viL34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  ebewhsK 
caDed  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3.  4;  Luke  iU.  33^. 

W.  A.  W. 
•  In  Lake,  Tisch.  with  Sm.  BZXr  reads  (fai- 
stead  of  '\pdfi)  'A9ftf\y,  rov  *Ap¥fL  A. 

AOIAMITESS  (n;isns  [2{,pa'.  S^-a])i 
i.  e.  a  female  inhabitant  of  Anim  (1  Chr.  rii.  14). 
In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram 
is  rendered  Syrian. 

AIIAM-NAHARAIM     (D^IH?     DIS 


«  Thei 


I  Anun  probably  appeals  also  In  the  Ho- 
(i.'.  tt.  788)  and  'Eptfifioi  (Od.  iv. 
10 


84).    Oomp.  Strab.  zvl.  786 ;  Orote,  History  of  Ortee^, 
Ui.  887. 
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[A-am  of  the  two  rictis] :  ^  Mtirorcrufda  Xvplas: 
Jfesopotamia  Syria).     (Pg.  k.  Utle.)     [Aram  1.] 

W.  A.  W. 

A'RAM-Z(yBAH  (H^hs  tnW:  ^  jupfo 
XofidXi  Sobal),  (Ps.  U.  tiUe.)  [Akam  1  aiid 
ZOBAH.]  W.  A.  VV. 

A'RAN  (17S*  [iCT«  goat] :  Sam.  pS :  'Aprfir; 
[Alex.  Apofi;  hi  1  Chr.  Aopew  (and  so  Vat.):] 
.Iran,  Aram)j  name  of  a  Uorite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28; 
1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AR'ARAT  (tD'n^h^:  »Apap<iT:  Ararat),  a 
mountainous  district  of  Asia  maiUoned  in  the 
Hible  in  connection  with  the  following  erenta:  — 
( 1. )  Ab  the  restiiig-plaoe  of  the  ark  after  the  Driuge 
(Gen.  tnii.  4,  «>  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat/*  A. 
v.;  »uf)er  monies  Armeniaj  Vulg.):  (2.)  As  the 
Mylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37 ; 
Is.  xixvii.  38;  the  LXX.  have  §1$  Kpiiwlav  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Vulg.  m  Urram  Armtmorwn  in  the 
former  passage;  A.  V.  has  in  both  "the  land  of 
Armenia''):  (3.)  As  the  ally,  and  probably  the 
neighbor,  of  Minni  and  Ashchenai  (Jer.  li.  27). 


ARARAT 

[Armsxia.]  In  Geo.  zi.  S  we  bare  apparanttj 
an  indication  of  its  poiitioo  as  eastward  of  Mesopo- 
tamia OTi^P,  Mfrom  the  east,"  A  V.),  wfaenee 

Bohlen  (.Introd,  to  Gen.  iL  139)  identifies  Arsiat 
with  Aryavarta^  [a  Sanskrit  name  =]  the  "  holy 
land  *'  in  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  Hebrew 
is  more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as 
also  in  Gen.  xiii.  11,  eastward  (Gesen.  TkeM.  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geog- 
raphers of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Armenians  of  the  present  day;  but  that  it  was  an 
indigenous  and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of 
Armenia,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Moaes  of 
Choreoe,  who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation 
of  the  central  province,  and  connects  the  name  with 
an  historical  event  reputed  to  have  occurred  b.  c. 
1750  {Histor.  Armen.  Whiston,  p.  3«1).  Jerome 
identified  it  with  the  pUin  of  the  Araxea.  It 
would,  however,  be  more  correct  to  consider  the 
in  its  Biblical  sense  as  descriptive  gwimllr 


of  the  Armenian  highlands  —  the  lofty  plateau 
which  overlooks  the  pliun  of  the  Araxea  on  the  N., 
and  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  We  shall  pres- 
ently notice  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
rtgion,  which  ad.ipted  it  to  become  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  and  the  central  spot  whence,  after 
the  Deluge,  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  first  neces- 
sary to  notice  briefly  the  opinions  put  forth  as  to 
the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as  described  in  Gen. 
dii.  4,  although  all  such  speculations,  from  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  account,  cannot  lead  to  any  cer- 
tain result  Reroeus  the  Ghaldiean,  contemporary 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes  the  spot  on  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  {wpbs  r^  6pu  r&y  Koo- 
Svafwv,  Joseph.  ArU.  i.  3,  §  6),  which  form  the 
southern  firontJer  of  Armenia.  His  opinion  is  fol- 
bwed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  venions,  which 

give  ^1*?^  as  the  equivalent  for  Arsrat  in  Gen. 

ivfii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  TVadition 
itiU  pohats  to  the  Jebd  Jw&  as  the  scene  of  the 


event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated  by  Berosas, 
that  fh^pnents  of  the  ark  exist  on  its  summit  The 
selection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it  presents  an  ap- 
parently insurmountable  barrier  on  that  side,  hem- 
ming in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  de- 
clivities so  closely  that  only  during  the  summer 
months  is  any  passage  aflbrded  between  the  moun- 
tain and  river  (Ainsworth^s  Travels  in  the  Track 
of  the  Ten  Thousand^  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damasoenus  to  the  efiect  that  a 
mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varaz^  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St  Martin  {Mem.  smr 
tArmenie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Van ; 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  poeitioo 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Sriban  Tagh^  and  we  are  therefore  inclined 
to  accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  pin> 
poses  to  read  ViJurn,  the  indigenous  name  of  Moumi 
Ararat^  for  BiL»if.  Thai,  the  scene  of  ao  ^-ent  so 
deeply  interestmg  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 
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Miiy  agQ  been  tanifBmd,  as  wm  lutaral,  to  the 
bftkatand  most  imponng  mooDtaiii  in  the  district, 
tfpoBn  tr:zz  the  gbtfwnmt  of  Joeephiu  {AnL  i.  3, 
$  d),  that  the  spot  where  Noah  left  the  ark  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  'As-o/Sor^tor,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Naekdfevan^  on  the  banks  of  the  Ames.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Armen- 
iaos,  and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
excluaively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Afasua 
by  the  Armenians,  Affri-Digh^  i.  e.  Httep  Mountain, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-d-Nuh,  i.  e.  Noah'a  Moun- 
toM,  by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
coniod  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  rniks  distant  from  each  other,  the 
farmer  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,360  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Artoes,  while  the  latter  is  k>wer 
by  4000  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
sod  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
ooviered.  A  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  imd  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  a,  1S40,  when  the  viUsge  ol  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
d^ms  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  snoell  of  sulphur,  vrhich  pervaded  the 
neighborhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountun  are 
not  altogether  dormant  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
■tin  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.  W. 
He  deMribea  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  (Joitmey  to  Ararat^ 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  bdow  the  limits 
of  perpetoal  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  {BeUe,  p.  185)  describes  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  over- 
powering. Arffwi,  the  only  vlUage  known  to  have 
been  buSt  on  Hs  slopes,  was  the  spot  whoe,  accord- 
ing to  tiaditioa,  Noah  pbnted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachegewm^  where 
the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  *^  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  ooeacteoaive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararai  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notioe  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative:  — 
(1.)  Its  eleviition.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
ftet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surfeoe 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  ftxnn  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  genBrally  parallel  direction  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
conneeted  with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of 
modenle  height  (2.)  lit  geograpkioal  pcmUion, 
The  Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Eozine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Acaxiipsis,  with  the  second  by  the  A)iaxes,  with  the 
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third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  ktter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  lliese  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  thne  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  .Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Modes,  and  the  CoksLians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersk>n  of  the  natidkis, 
Armenia  is  the  true  o/A^a?i6s  of  the  world;  and 
it  is  a  significant  hct  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary^stone  between  the  empires 
of  Bus^  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  JU  pkyncal 
/ormaiion.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies:  the  phuns  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
iiSBn  materially  from  other  regions  of  dmilar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  tho  neighbor- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  rfot  rise 
to  a  aharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (iSeue,  p. 
363)  attributes  this  peculkrity  to  the  longer  period 
during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  Uie  room  aflbrded  for  the  expanskm  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  fer  more 
accessible,  both  from  without  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation. 
The  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  firom 
conmiunication  with  its  neighbors.  The  M  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  de- 
cided in  any  duection,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
eariy  courses  of  the  rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a 
northeriy  direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to 
the  S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense 
heat.  The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the 
adjacent  countries  is  striking.  In  April,  when  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and 
on  the  Euxine  shore  the  asalea  and  rhododendron 
are  in  bkx>m,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow;  and  in  the  early  part  of  S^tember  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (6.)  The  vegetation  is 
more  varied  ^d  productive  than  the  climate  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the 
plateau  itsdf,  but  grass  grows  luxurianUy,  and 
ftunishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees:  tiie  vokanic  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity 
with  wonderftd  speed.  At  Rrz-rdm,  more  than 
6000  feet  abm-e  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above 
ground  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for 
the  sickle  before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p. 
266).  The  vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in 
Europe  its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about 
2660  feet 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  cha^racter  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  fiunilies  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  worid.    The  climate  fiimished  a  powerftil 
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induoement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regioni  on 
■11  aides  of  it  At  the  lame  time  the  character  of 
the  \'egctiition  was  renuurkably  ad^ted  to  the  no- 
mad state  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early 
fi;eneration8  of  Noah^s  descendants  to  hare  lived. 

W.  L.B. 
.  AR'ARATH  (*Apapd$;  Alex.  [FA.]  Apapar). 
ARAKAT.(Tob.  i.  21;  oomp.  2  K.  xix.  37). 

W.  A.  W. 

ARAU'NAH  (n}l">;:  »0/»vc£:  Areufta),  a 
Jebusite  who  sold  his  threshing-door  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Soiu.  xxlv.  18-24  )f  ur  (according  to  1  Chr.  zzi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.    His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 

pbces:   njnjtjtn  (2   Sam.   xxiv.  16);   n;3':::»b5 

(xxiv.  18);  ]3nM  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15  ff.;  2  Chr.  iU, 
1).     [Ornan.]''  RW.  B. 

AR'BA  (3?2l"]S,  Aero  of  Baal,  so  Fiirst,  for 

br  2ns,  like  bKnM:  pAp7<J/B,]  'Ap^rfic;  [Alex. 
Apfio,  ApfitK ;  Oomp.  »Af»3o( ;  Aid.  'Apfi6y 
'A/»/3f  0  Arbe),  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their  chief  city  Hebron 
received  its  name  of  Kiijath  Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  13,  xxi.  11).    [See  also  Arbah.]    F.  W.  G. 

AR'BAH  (3?2inS  {Jour]:  rhwtHoyi  Arbee). 
<(  The  city  of  Aibah"  is  always  rendered  elsewhere 
Hebron,  or  Kirjath-Arba  ((^n.  xxxv.  27).    The 

LXX.  M>pear  to  have  read  H^"^^  'ardbdh, 

W.  A.  W. 
•In  Josh.  xxi.  11  the  A.  V.,  ed.  1611,  reads 
u  the  citie  of  ArbaA,"  marg.  "  Kiriath-orbah  " 
iKaaia0apfi6K;  Vat.  Kapa0ap0OKi  Cariatharbt). 
In  Josh.  XV.  13  the  A.  V.  translatos  "  the  city  of 
Arba,"  marg.  "  Kiriatb-arba."  A. 

AR'BATHITE,  THE  On:pV71:   [in  1 

Chr.]  6  Tapa$ai0i\  [Vat  -Btl;  Alin.' :6e!pa0€e$€i; 
FA.  rapafitB;  Comp.  *Apa$a$l;  Aid.  ^ApafitOi; 
in  2  Sam.  all  difi^nt:]  ArbathUez),  i.  e.  a  native 
of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor.  Abialbon  the  A.  was  one 
of  David's  30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1 
Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBATTIS  Up  'Apfidrrois;  [Sin.  Ap$a- 
yots;]  Alex.  Aoficucrois  [and  so  Sin.**]:  ArbaUt), 
a  district  of  Palestine  named  in  1  Msec.  v.  23  only. 
Ewald's  coiyecture  {Gtschichtt,  iv.  359,  nott) 
grounded  on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac 

(4.^99),  Ard  Hot)  is  that  the  district  N.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of  which  is  still  caUed  Ard 
tUBatihah,  is  here  intended.     But  it  seems  at  least 


a  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  Is  called  IrhU 
by  the  Ambio  historlaos  (Bob.  ii.  890).  The  change 
of  i  to  </  is  not  unfrequent  Moreover,  the  present 
Irbid  is  nndonbtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
Arbel  (see  Schwan,  p.  189 ;  Beland,  p.  868;  Bob.  ill. 
848,  note). 

b  So  Irby  (p.  91).  Bobtoson,  on  the  eootraiy,  says 
that  the  mlns  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady.  [Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  Ii.  114) 
Mys  the  same.  —  H.] 

c  rint  fugiqested  in  the  MUnehfner  Gel.  Anxeigen, 
Nov.  1889.  and  eagvrly  lalil  hold  of  by  Robinaon. 


ARBONAI 

equally  probable  that  the  word  L?  ineitly  a  ourmp 
tion  of  ^AKpafiarlyri^  the  province  or  toparcb} 
which  lay  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho  (Kebnd, 
p.  192;  Joeeph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  $$  i,  5,  Ac.).       G. 

ARBEXA  (iy  *Ap04i\ou:  in  ArbtUk),  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Mace  ix.  2,aDd 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  ^iasaloth,  a 
place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchidcs  and  Aid- 
mus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Jn- 
das  Maccabffius  was  killed.  According  to  Josephos 
{AnL  xii.  11,  §  1)  this  was  at  ArbeU  of  Galilee, 
iv  'Apfi^kois  w6\€t  r^s  roAiAo/os,  a  place  which 
he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  oertam 
impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  en- 
counter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5;  B.  J.  i.  16, 
§§  2,  3;  ii.  20,  §  6;  fTto,  $  37).  These  topograph- 
ical requiremente  are  fully  met  by  the  existing  /r- 
bid,»  a  site  with  a  few  ruins^  west  of  Mec^d,  od 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Wady  Ilamam,  in  a 
small  plain  at  the  foot  ^  of  the  hiU  of  Kurun  Hat- 
tUn,  'ilie  caverns  are  in  the  opposite  face  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  KuUCat  Ibn  Maan 
(Rob.  ii.  398;  Burckh.  p.  331;  Irby,  p.  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundnen 
of  this  identification.^:  The  army  of  Baccbides  was 
on  ite  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judasa 
(t^v  'lo^a),  wluch  they  were  approaching  ''by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Galgak  **  (Gilgal),''  that  is 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to 
which  Irbid  lies.'  Ewald,  however  {Geschichtt,  iv. 
370,  note),  insiste,  in  opposition  to  Joeephus,  that 
the  engagemente  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judsa  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider <<  Galgahi^'  as  the  JiyHia  north  of  Gophna. 
[Giix>Ai^]  But  he  admite  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-arbkl  of  Hon.  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it  G. 

ARBITB,  THE  C'3"iHrT :  de  ArU).  fth 
and  the  Arbite,  was  one  of  David's  guard  (3  Sam. 
xxiii.  35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  ( Thes. 
p.  145)  [and  Funt,  i.  133],  signifies  a  native  of 
Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Clironicles,  it  is 
given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  un- 
frequently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  Hie  LXX.  ver- 
sion, Obpeuotpxif  u  very  corrupt  [Comp.,  bow- 
ever,  reads  6  'Ap$i\  Alex,  o  ApaY«««« J- —  A.] 
(See  Kennioott,  i^tssert  on  3  Sam.  nau.  p.  310.) 

G. 

ARBCNAI  ['Afipuyds;  Sm.Xtfijwy;  Comp. 
'ApfiuytCt;  Aid.  'Ap^oyat:  Mambre],  Jud.  ii.  24.' 

•It  is  called  ^ere  a  "river'*  (A.  V.),  on  the 
banks  of  which  were  "  high  cities  "  destro^-ed  by 
HoTX)FERNEb  in  his  desolating  march  toward  the 
country  of  the  Jews.     [Abronas.] 

Volkmar  {Handb.  d.  EinL  in  die  Apocr.  i. 
190,  195)  adopte  with  some  modification  the  con- 


d  Some  MSS.  and  the  Important  version  of  the  Sy- 
riac Peshito  nad  »  Qilead ;"  in  which  ease  the  Arfoela 
beyond  Jordan  muat  be  thought  of.  But  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  Josephos  would  be  inaecnzate  in  his  topog* 
raphy  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew  ss 
thoroughly. 

e  The  importance  ot  the  Wadf  Ham&m  in  a  miU 
tary  point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north 
road,  the  Soa  of  Qalilee,  and  the  important  springs  in 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  Wilsov 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  in  Bitter,  Jordan,  p.  828). 
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jeeCure  of  Movers  respecting  this  name.  He  lup- 
poies  M  x^^»^h^  'Afifwpti  (the  best  supported 
reading)  to  represent  the  Hebreir  "^mrr^n^l?!!, 
«*  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  namely,  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  final  "^  in  '^^D.V  being  written  long 
like  1  was  easily  converted  into  ^,  as  in  Jud.  ii.  28 

^17,  Aceho,  is  represented  by  *Oic(i>o.  The 
M  high  cities  '*  referred  to  he  supposes  to  be  Baby- 
bn,  Sdaucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  others  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, citing  Eotropios  viii.  3,  and  Dion  Cassius 
bviii.  28,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
passage  relates  to  the  conquests  of  Tn^an  [Ju- 
dith]. A. 

ARCHELA1JS  CApx^^^a>»  L"*^  </  <*« 
ptopU]:  ArcheiMu:  in  the  Tahnud,  DlbV"!^, 
son  of  Herod  the  Gnat,  by  a  Samaritan  woman, 
Malthak^  (Joseph.  AnL  xrii.  1,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  28, 
$  4),  and,  with  his  brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at 
Rome  (uL  B.  J.  L  31,  §  1).  At  the  death  of 
Herod  (n.  o.  4)  <>  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas,  Archelaus,  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half,  containing 
Idnmea,  Judna,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the 
ooaist,  with  600  talents'  income  (Joseph.  AnL  xrii. 
11,  §  4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he  was 
popular:  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Au^^nstus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  1).  He  never 
property  had  the  title  of  king  (fio/ffiKt^s)  assigned 
to  him  (MaU.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  4$y<ipxrii 
(ilwi.)i  so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as 
bMsely  uaed.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Jo- 
seph, xvii.  18,  §  2,  Vit,  1),  or  the  9th  {B.  J.  u.  7, 
§  3),  according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  .£mil.  Lepidns  and  L.  Arruntius, 
I.  e.  A.  D.  6,  a  comprint  was  preferred  by  his 
brothers  and  his  subjects  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  tyranny,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph. 
AnL  xvu.  13,  §  2;  B,  J.  u.  7,  §  3),  where  he  is 
generally  said  to  have  died.  But  Jerome  ( OnomasL 
s.  V.  Bethlehem)  rdates  that  he  was  shown  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Archelaus  near  that  town.  If  so,  he  must 
have  rpiomed  as  a  private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there 
have  died.  The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside 
from  fear  oi  him  on  their  way  back  firom  Egypt, 
and  went  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of 
his  gentler  brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Jo- 
sephus  relates  {AnL  xvii.  9,  $  3\  B.  J.  ii.  1,  3) 
that  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not 
kHig  after  his  accession.  This  eruelty  was  exer- 
cised not  only  towards  Jews,  but  towards  Samari- 
tans also  (Joeeph.  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3).  Archehus 
wedded  illegally  (tow  roroiov  irapafida'ty  ironf 
ffdfitws,  AnL  xvii  13,  §  2)  CHaphyra,  the  former 
wife  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  had  chji- 
dren  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason  for  saying  with 
Winer  that  Archelans  had  children  by  her:  he  has 
apparently  mistaken  Josephos's  ^{  ol  icol  r/icni  ^v 
ovTu,  where  o5  refers  to  Alexander,  not  to  Arche- 
kus.)  H.  A. 

ABCHEBT.     [Arms.] 

AB'OHEVITES     (b^IJS'TW:     'Apxvawi; 
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a  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
vith  the  Mrth  of  Christ;  but  this  to  to  be  plaeed  four 
reus  before  the  tf'*te  ia  geneial  use  a«  the  Christian 


[Yat  Apx^'vo'i:]  ^rc^iKsi,  Vulg.)  perhaps  the  fa- 
habitants  of  Ekech,  some  of  whom  had  been  placed 
as  oofonisto  in  Samaria  (£sr.  iv.  9).      W.  L.  B. 

AR'CHI  OS^jm:  ^rc*»),  Josh.  xri.  2. 
[Akchit£.] 

ARCHIPTUS  {•'hpxnntos  [maOer  of  the 
Aorse] :  Archippiu\  a  Christian  teacher  in  Colosste, 
called  by  St  Paul  his  trvytrrpan^s  (Philem.  2). 
As  the  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  is 
addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ap- 
phia,  and  as  t*the  church  in  their  house*'  is  also 
addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon's  femily.  He  had  received 
(Col.  iv.  17)  a  itoKoyia  in  the  Lord,  and  Wiis  ad- 
monished to  take  heed  to  it  that  he  ftilfill  it.  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  CEcumenius,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossi. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  I^ao- 
dicea  {ContL  ApugfoL  vii.  46;  Theodoret  nd  04, 
iv.  17;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  des  apot- 
UjUschen  ZeitalterSy  p.  4d2);  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a 
l^nd  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonie,  near 
Laodicea  (Menolog.  Grcec.  i.  246).  There  is  a 
monograph  written  about  him  by  Dietefanair,  De 
Archippo,  Altorf,  1751,  4to.  H.  A. 

AKCHITE,  THE  C'S'^Sn,  as  if  ftom  a 
place  named  £rech,  IJ'^fcJ :  [2  Sam.  xv.,  xji.,  6 
apxieraipos  (for  6  'Apx^  ^oupos  ?  so  Comp.; 
0  Apaxh  tTCupos  or  rrcpOT,  29);  2  Sam.  xvii. J 
6  'Apaxl  [Vat.  -x««;  1  Chr.  6  (om.  Aid.  Alex.) 
wpiiTosi  Corap.  6  iLpxicdrtpos  (for  6  iipxicraipos 
or  rather  6  'KpxU  iratpoSy  as  above):]  Arachites)^ 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  XV.  32,  [xri.  16,]  xvii.  6,  14;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xri.  2,  where  'Hbe 
borders  of  Archi"  (i.  e.  »*the  Archite")*  are 
named  as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph/' somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel. 

No  town  of  the  name  of  'TTH^S  appears  in  Pales- 
tine ;  is  it  possible  that,  as  m  the  case  of  the  (jerizi, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the 
last  famt  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  G. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are 
many  notices,  both  in  the  Canonkal  Scriptures  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  r^erenoe  to 
the  arehitecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israel- 
ites, it  is  nevertheless  obrious  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of 
Arehitecture,  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building 
m  use  among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  for  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners. 
The  book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to 
diride  mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections, 
namely,  the  "  dwellers  in  tents  "  and  the  *<  dwellen 
in  cities,"  when  it  tells  us  that  Cam  was  the 
founder  of  a  city;  and  that  among  his  descendants 
one  Jabal  was  ^  the  fether  of  them  that  dwell  in 
tents,"  whilst  Tubal-eain  was  "  the  instructor  of 

b  Compare  Joeh.  zriii.  16,  where  ^  Jebusi"  should 
be  translated  "  the  Jebosite,"  as  it  has  been  in  xv.  8. 
See  also  Qsanof ;  Zbmaradc. 
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mtry  aiiifioer  in  bnas  and  iron."  It  is  probable 
that  thi6  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most  part 
dwellers  in  towns:  and  thus  the  arts  of  architeeture 
and  metalliugy  became  from  the  eariiest  times  lead- 
ing cliaracteristics  of  the  civilized  as  distinguished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  hmnan  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  Is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-0)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in 
the  pUin  of  Shinar,  Babybn,  Nineveh,  and  others; 
to  one  of  which,  Resen,  the  epithet  "great"  suffi- 
ciently marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  a  period  at  least  as  earij  as  the  13th  cent. 
B.  c,  if  not  very  much  earlier.  (Rawlinson,  Ou^ 
Une  of  Ast,  HitL  p.  10;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  221, 
235,  238.)  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  ac- 
count of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the 
materials  employed  in  its  construction  (Gen.  zi.  3, 
9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of 
the  tower  of  Belus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs 
Nunroud  (Bei\iamm  of  Tudda,  p.  IQO,  Bohn;  New- 
ton, On  Prcph.  x.  pp.  165,  156;  Vaux,  Nin.  and 
PerHp.  pp.  173,  178;  Keith,  On  Prcph,  p.  289), 
yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found 
there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing  mostly  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  perfectly  with  the 
lupposition  of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the  same 
or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  (Layard,  ii.  249, 278, 
and  Nin,  and  £(ib.  531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22);  and  m  the  books  of  To- 
bit  and  Judith,  of  Eicbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud.  i.  14;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  S}To-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egypt- 
>  ians,  the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  re- 
markably with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206  ff.) 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labor  at  the 
buildings  of  the  %yptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and 
Raamses  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them. 
(Ex.  i.  11;  Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvu.  3).  The 
*<  house  *'  built  by  Jacob  at  Suocoth  is  probably  no 

exception  to  this  statement  (H^Sl,  Gesen.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  property,  no  ar- 
ehitecture.  Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
originally  from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of 
the  race  of  Anak,  Riijath-Arbo,  the  house  of  Arba 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Ganaan  they  became  dwellers  in 
towns  and  in  hotises  of  stone,  for  which  the  native 
limestone  of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material 
(Lev.  xiv.  34,  45;  1  K.  vii.  10;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P, 
pp.  146,  8);  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied 
were  not  al},  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from 
the  first  by  themselves  (Deut  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii. 
19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Sobmon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Je- 
rusalem, he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baal- 
ath  and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probability  represented 
by  the  more  modem  superstructures  of  Baalbeo  and 
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Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15-24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israd  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  rs- 
corded  as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xr.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Heaeklah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Ghr.  xxxli.  27,  30),  Je- 
hoash,  and  Joeiah  (2  K.  xii.  11, 12,  xxu.  6);  and, 
lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  pakce  is  mentioned 
(Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  flrom  o^ytivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  waDs 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  ▼.  8; 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccabseus,  the  fortress  ca&d  Baria,  and 
aftenvards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defense  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markabfe  for  the  great  architectural  worla  in  wfaidb 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restorad 
to  a  lai^  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its  tot- 
mer  magnifioenoe,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5;  Bei\j.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More  pu^ 
ticular  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  worics, 
the  town  of  Ciesaraa  was  builton  the  dte  of  aa  in- 
significant building  called  Strato's  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste; 
the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  car- 
ried his  love  for  ax^tecture  so  fiff  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B,  J,  i.  21, 1, 11).  His  son  Phitip  the 
tetrareh  enlaiged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Csesarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoiis  and 
Bethairamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Ut- 
ias,  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Hberius  (Reland,  p. 
497). 

Of  the  original  splendor  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained;  but  of  thebr  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  ooigecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed  on 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Eg}'ptian,  Ass^-rian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now 'existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  buUding  still  adopted  m  Es«tem  countries. 
The  connection  of  Solomon  with  £gyp(  and  with 
Tyre,  and  the  influence  <^  the  Gaptivity,  may  have 
in  some  measure  successively  affected  the  style  both 
of  the  two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Solomon.  The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assyrian,  PerBcpolitan,  and  E^jptian  buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more 
ancient  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317, 
318),  and  in  the  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either 
of  Sobmon  or  of  Herod  (Wiiliams,  pt  ii.  1).  Bat 
as  it  has  been  observed  agam  and  again,  scarcely 
any  connected  monuments  are  known  to  survive  in 
Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  buildings,  beautiful  and  renowned  as  they 
were  throughout  the  East  (Plin.  t.  14;  Stanley,  p. 
183),  and  even  of  those  which  do  remun  no  trust- 
worthy examination  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  reservoirB  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah 
contam  some  portions  at  least  of  the  orighial  &biies 
(Stanky,  pp.  103, 165). 
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Tba  domestic  arehitectun  of  the  Jewa,  so  fiur  at 
it  en  be  ondentood,  is  treated  under  Hotob. 
TdoU  and  instnimeuts  of  building  are  mentioned 
bj  the  sacred  writers;  the  plumb-Sne,  Am.  yii.  7; 
the  measuring-reed,  Eb.  zL  8;  the  saw,  1  K.  Til.  9. 

H.  W.  P. 

ABOTU'RIJS.     The  Hebrew  words   IT^, 

*isA,and  "  **  \  'Ayitk,  rendered  '*Aictnrus"  in 
the  A.  y.  of  Job  iz.  9,  zxzviiL  33,  in  oonibrmitj 
with  the  Vulg.  of  the  former  passage,  are  now  gen- 
orbUj  belicvod  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the 
constellation  Ursa  tiiyor,  known  oommonlj  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Nlebuhr  {Deac 
di  tArab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew 
at  Sana,  who  identified  the*Hebrew  'AmK  with  the 
eenstellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
m-Nathj  or  Nash  umply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Besr  are  named  Ennatk  in  the  tables  of.  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  tl  Bendt^ ''  the 
daughters  **  (comp.  Job.  zxxviii.  32).  The  ancient 
fersions  differ  graatlj  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  render  'Ish  by  the  '* Pleiades"  m  Job  iz. 
9  (unless  the  tezt  which  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  adifferent  order),  and  *AyUh  by  "  Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  zzzviil.  33.  In 
the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  ktter  by  the  Vulgate.  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  *  Js&  the 
tail  of  the  Kam  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  whkh 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Alde- 
bann  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difOeulty 
b  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac  transbtors, 
who  give  as  the  equivalmt  of  both  *Ash  and  ^Ayish 
the  word  ^/ffutho,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  consteUation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difierenoe  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  All  conjectured  ihai' ' lyutho  was 
either  Capella  or  the  consteUation  Orion ;  while  Bar 
Bahlul  hesitated  between  CapeUa,  Aldebaran,  and 
a  cluster  of  three  stars  in  the  fiioe  of  Orion.  Fol- 
lowing the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  in- 
duced to  consider  ^Ash  and  MyuA  distinct;  the  for- 
mer being  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  hitter  the  bright 
star  Capella,  or  a  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABD  (^"[S*  [deteeiU]:  'Apctt:  Ared),    L  Son 

n(  Beqjamin  [and  if  so,  the  youngest  of  his  sons] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

2.  'Ahdpi  [Aid.  Alez.  'AUpt]  Hered.  Son  of 
Bela,  and  grrandson  of  Benuamin  (Num.  zzvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Cttr,  viiL  8.    His  descendants 

are  called  thb  ABDiTBft  ('^^'^^5^T),  Num.  zzvi. 

40.  [As  Ard  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Ber^jamin  in  Num.  zzvi.  38,  39,  t^son  "  may  stand 
for  grandson  in  C^en.  zM.  31,  and  thus  the  same 
person  be  meant  in  both  passages.] 

ABT>ATH  — *«the  field  called  Ardath"~2 
Esdr.  iz.26. 

•  Lucke  {EinL  in  cL  Offenb,  d.  Joh.  I  174)  and 
VoQcmar  {£inL  m  d.  Ap3ar,  ii.  131)  take  Ardath 
(.£th.  Airphad,  Ar.  Araat)  to  be  a  corruption  for 

Arbath,  meanhig  ><deKrt*'  (Heb.  H^^^S),  used 

IS  an  appellative  rather  than  as  a  proper  name. 
Liidce  supposes  the  desert  of  Judah  to  be  intended ; 
Volkmar,  the  Holy  Ijuid  in  general,  which,  though 
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'*a  fidd  of  flowers,"  was  then  to  the  Isnafltttes  a 
desert  (oomp.  3  Esdr.  z.  31,  22).  A. 

ABDITES,  THB.     [Abd.] 

ARDON  OH^iy  [fuffUice]:  'Ap9t&y;  [Vat. 
H.  Akz.  Opya;  Vati  M.  lopva:]  Ardon),  1  Chr. 
ii.  18.  [A  son  of  OJeb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his 
wife  Azubah.] 

ABB'LI  OVSHft  Sam.  ^bl-»W  [son  of  a 
herd]:  'Api^A;  pn  Gen.  'Ap§iiK^lsi  Alez.  Apoif 
K91S'']  Areii),  a  son  of  Grad  (Gen.  zlvi.  16;  ISlum. 
zzvi.  17).  His  descendants  are  called  thk  Abe'- 
LFFES  (Num.  zzvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGITE  {'Apwraylr^s  [Tiach.  -ytl- 
nyr]:  Areapagiia),  A  member  of  the  Court  of 
Areopagus  (A^  zvU.  34).    [See  Diomtsius.] 

W.  A.  W. 

ABEOP'AOnS  or  MABS'  HILL  (^''Apci- 
Of  wi^Tos,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars;  Artopck- 
ffutj  Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite 
the  westeni  end  of  the  Acropolis,^  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  ab- 
ruptiy  on  the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at 
which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sizty  feet  above  the 
valley  abeady  mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Are- 
opagus, there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias,  and  firom  the  narrative  oi 
Herodotus,  Yrbo  relates  that  it  was  a  height  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  from  which  the  Persians  as- 
saihxi  the  ktter  rock  (Paus.  i.  28,  $  5;  Herod,  viu. 
52).  According  to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill 
of  Mars  (Ares),  because  this  god  was  brought  to 
trial  here  before  the  assembl^  gods  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  on  aooount  of  his  munlering  Halirrho- 
thlus,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memora- 
ble as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Are- 
opagus (^  iy  'Apti^  w^  fiovKfi)i  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council  (^  Hyw  fiovxii)  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Council  of  Hve  Hundred,  which  held  its 
sittings  in  the  valley  below  the  hilL  It  ezisted  as 
a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had 
held  the  oflSce  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  ezpeHed  for  misconduct.  It 
eigoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  willAil  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  h 
mentioned  by  Gcero  {ad  Fam.  ziii.  1 ;  ad  AtL  i. 
14,  V.  11),  and  continued  to  ezist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  r^k.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below ;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  feeing  the  south.  Here  the  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  aur  (vwa^iot  i^ucdiomo^ 
Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side 
is  a  raised  bfock.  These  blocks  are  probably  the 
two  rude  stones  which  Pausanias  saw  there,  and 
which  are  described  by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the 
one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the 
causes  which  were  tried  in  the  court  {Iph,  T.  961). 
The  Areopsgus  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the 

a  •  Ih*  Robinson  says,  h.advektentty,  that  It  <<  bean 
about  nortk"  from  the  A-eropoJs  (£  fti.  iZc^L  7).  H. 
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Christiao,  m  the  spot  from  which  St  Ptuil  deliv- 
ered his  memorable  address  to  the  men  of  Athena 
(Acta  x\ii.  22-31).  It  haa  been  suppoaed  bj  some 
commentators  that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
Council  of  AreopAfi;u8;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
narrative  of  any  judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul 
"  disputed  daily  "  in  the  "  market "  or  Agora  (xvii. 
17),  which  was  situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in 
the  valley  lying  between  this  hill  and  those  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum.  Attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  '*  certain  philosophers  of 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  **  brought  him  up  from 
the  t'alley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  tiiat  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  phi- 
losophers probably  took  tlieir  seaU  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  npon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  l)elow.  (For  details,  see  Did.  of 
Ant,  p.  126;  Dia.  of  Ueo(p\  i.  281.)  [See  Mars' 
Hill  for  PauPs  discourse  there.] 

AllES  {'Ko4s'.  Arts),  Akah  S  (1  Esdr.  v. 
10). 

AR'ETAS  CAp^Toy:  [Arttasi]  Arab.  Chor- 
osA),  a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kings  or  chiefs.     Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

L  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(B.  c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).   B.  F.  W. 

2.  In  2  Cor.  zi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  iv  Aafjuaur- 
K^  6  ^BydpxVf  *Ap4Ta  rod  Pcuri\4oiS  i<f>po^p€i  r^v 
rdkiy  Aa/jLturicriyuy  wiaaai  /*t.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipaa.  [Herod.]  There 
Is  a  somewhat  difiicidt  chronological  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretaa.  The  city  xmder  Augustus  and  Hberius 
was  attached  to  the  proiinoe  of  Syria;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Oaudiua,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. There  had  been  war  for  some  time  lietween 
Aietaa,  king  of  Arabia  Nabato^a,  whose  capital  was 
Petra,  and  Antipaa,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by 
Antipas  of  Aretas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of 
Herodias,  and  also  on  account  of  some  frontier  dis- 
putes. A  battle  was  foilsht,  and  the  army  of  An- 
tipaa entirely  destroyed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1).« 
On  this,  being  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to 
Rome  for  help;  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  commissioned  to  march  against  Aretaa,  and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his 
march  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  deatli  of  Tiberius  (March  1*6,  A.  d.  37),  and, 
wiXtfAOV  iK^4p(iy  ovK($*  dftoius  Bvydfityos  8<i  rh 
€ls  rdXoy  fitrairtirToiK^yai  rh  irpdyfmray  aban- 
doned his  march,  and  sent  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  himself  remaining  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  afihirs  at  Rome,  a  complete  reversal  took 
place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 
The  former  was,  ere  long  (A.  d.  39)  banished  to 


o  •  It  is  with  reference  to  this  defeat  that  Josephus 
makes  his  reinarkAbl«  Ktatement,  that  the  Jews  looked 
upon  it  as  a  puniiihinent  from  God  inflicted  on  Herod 
for  putting  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  Jews 
held  in  such  veneration  for  his  teaching  and  holy 
life.  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  $  2.)  See  Lnrdner's  Jewish  Tes- 
timonies^ Ch.  iv.  1.  H. 

b  *  The  view  that  Aretas  seized  and  held  Damascus 
by  fbroe  ibr  a  short  time  after  the  defeat  ot  Herod  An- 
llpaa  is  malnfeslned  by  Neandcr  {P/lamvnf[^  I.  158); 
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Lyons,  and  hia  kingdom  given  to  Agrippa,  hk  iDf 
(AnL  xviii.  7),  who  had  been  living  in  babila  of 
intimacy  with  the  new  emperor  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  6). 
It  would  be  natural  that  Aretas,  who  had  been 
grossly  ii\jured  by  Antipaa,  shouki,  by  this  change 
of  affkirs,  be  received  into  favor;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Vitellius  had  an  oM  grudge  against  Antipaa,  of 
which  Josephus  says,  Ant.  Tviii.  4,  §  5,  fjcpmrro 
opyfiy,  fidxpt  9h  Ktd  furri\$(i  rdtov  riiy  ipxhf' 
Tapfi\fi<h6Tos.  Now  m  the  year  38  Caligula  made 
several  changes  in  the  East,  granting  Itursni  to 
Sooemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Arabia  to 
Cot}'B,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Rhaemetalces,  and 
to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's  govern- 
ment. These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Da- 
mascene coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  bdonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  {Ant. 
xiii.  6,  §  2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape),  —  that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (aa  if  a 
Roman  governor  of  a  prorince  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.^  Wieseler,  Chron. 
des  apostoUscken  Zeilakers,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog's  EncyklcpadU,  refers  to  a  coin 
$aai\4us  ^Apira  <pi\4\\riyoSf  but  it  seems  to  be- 
k)ng  to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  0>nyb.  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St.  PatUj  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note. 
See  Wieseler,  pp.  142  ff.,  167  ff.,  whose  view  haa 
been  adopted  in  this  article;  Auger,  de  Temporwn 
in  Actis  Ap.  rationed  p.  173  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  H.  A. 

ARE^S,  a  king  of  the  Laoedsemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace. 
xlL  20  ff.  He  is  called  Areus  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  maigin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Qyidpris  [Alex,  -yei"]  in 
ver.  20,  and  AoAftbs  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  these  are  corruptions  of  "Apcvs. 
In  Josephus  {AfiL  xii.  4,  §  10,  v.  §  8)  the  name  is 
written  'ApcioSf  and  in  the  Vulgate  Ariut,  There 
were  two  spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of 
whom  the  first  reigned  b.  c.  309-265,  and  the  sec- 
ond, tlie  grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  ehild 
of  eight  years  old  in  B.  c.  257.  There  were  three 
high  priests  of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the 
first  held  the  office  b.  c.  323-300.  This  is  the  one 
who  must  have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  prob- 
ably in  some  interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm, 
zu  Mace.  p.  185.)     [Onias.] 

AR'GOB  (32nb4^  once  with  the  def.  artide 

nblSn  =  "  the  stony,"  from  D?^,  Ges.  Thes, 
1260:  'h^ifi*  Argob\  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  containing  60  "great"  and  fortified  "cities" 


Hemsen  {D*r  Aposttl  PauiuSy  pp.  19-22);  Wloor  {RU. 
Realw.  i.  84) ;  Me>er  {AjtosteigesdiichUy  p.  15;;  Ouer- 
ike  {Einl.  in  dtu  N.  T.  p.  886) ;  Bleek  {Etnl.  m  Uas  N. 
T.  p.  861),  and  others.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Roman  government  would  so  SQddonly,  of  its  own 
accord,  confer  so  important  a  city  on  a  vassal  who  had 
Just  defeated  one  of  its  most  IkithAil  allies,  and  who 
had  been  proncribed  as  an  en«my  who  was  to  be  taken 
at  all  liaaArdB  dead  or  alive.  11. 
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tC^*n^).  AxgobwwintheiKVtionftDottedtothe 
hdf^ribe  of  Maoaanih,  and  was  taken  poBseanon  of 
bj  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  [J air;  Ba- 
SHAx;  Hayoth^Jaib.]  It  afterwards  fonned  one 
of  Sobmon's  oommiaaariat  districts,  under  the 
ehaige  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was  at  Ra- 
moth-Gikad  (Dent  ilL  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  13). 
In  later  times  Aigob  was  called  Trachonitis,  appar- 
ently a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name.  [Trach- 
oxiTis.]  In  the  Samaritan  version  it  is  ren- 
dered nMni:***)  (Rigobaah);  but  in  the  Taigums 
of  Onkek»  and  Jonathan  H  is  bOISntfi"  {{,  e. 
Trachonitis).  Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic 
venion  of  Saadiah  as  N^,»a»>X>  {MiQthy  with  the 
same  meaning) ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified 

with  the  Lejok,  bLaJUI,  a  very  remarkable 
district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt  (pp.  111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol. 
ii.  specially  pp.  240-245).  This  extraordinary  re- 
gion —  about  22  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  fhnn 
W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular,  almost  oval,  shape  — 
has  been  described  as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
boulders,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  conftision,  and 
intermingled  with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  di- 
lection.  "It  is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  »*  wholly  com- 
posed of  black  basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued 
from  innumerable  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before 
cooling,  its  surfiice  was  violently  agitated,  and  it 
was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the 
liquid  maas  was  extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise 
the  wavy  snrfiuse  that  a  thick  liquid  oMumes  which 
eoob  while  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pito 
and  air-bubbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits 
A  sharp  metallic  sound  when  struck"  (241). 
<*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  for- 
bidding region  is  thickly  studded  with  deserted 
dties  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  "  (238).  The 
number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one  travdler 
lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many  others 
wiiich  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  be- 
tween Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  L^ah  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the 
towns  known  in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and 
Edrd.  In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  point,  a  strong  presumption  in  ikvor  of  the 
identification  of  the  Lejnh  with  Aigob  arises  from 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attaclied  to 
4rgob,  and  in  this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Ar- 

gob  only.  This  word  is  ^^D  (Chebel),  literally 
"  a  rope"  (irxoLvi<r/i(h  wtpifi^rpotf^  funiculus)^  and 
it  designates  with  charmmg  accuracy  the  remark- 
al)ly  defined  boundary  line  of  the  district  of  the 
Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its  latest 
expbrer  as  **  a  rocky  shore; "  "  sweeping  round  in  a 
dicle  deariy  defined  as  a  rocky  shore-line; "  '*  re- 
sembling a  Cyclopean  wall  in  ruins  "  (Porter,  ii. 
19,  219,  239,  Ac).  The  extraordinary  features  of 
this  region  are  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by 
the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  surrounding 
pUn  of  the  Hauran,  a  high  plateau  of  waving 

€  Jonath.  hOl3-ltt  ;  Jems.  K31D->r:S\ 
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downs  of  the  richest  agricultural  soil  atntcUng 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Lejah,  and  beyond 
that  to  the  desert,  almost  literally  "without  s 
stone; "  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  —  if  the 
identification  proposed  above  be  correct  —  that  this 
contrast  should  have  struck  the  Israelites,  and  that 
their  language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute  topograph- 
ical distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in  the 
words  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel,  at  once  the 
level  downs  of  Baslian  [Mishok],  the  stony  laby- 
rinth which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boundary  which 
encloses  it  [Chebel].  G. 

AR'GOB  (3^"JW :  'Afiy6$:  Argob),  periuips  a 
Gileiulite  officer,  who  was  governor  of  Argob.  Ac- 
cording to  some  interpreters,  an  accomplice  of 
Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian 
Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were 
two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the  king. 
Rashi  understands  by  Argob  the  royal  palace,  near 
which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  murder  took 
place  (2  K.  xv.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

ARI ARATHES  (properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.  25,  ed.  Kp.)  VI.,  Phiu>i*atoh  ('Aput- 
pd$riSy  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  *Apd0ri9  [Vulg.  Ari- 
araUies]j  probably  signifying  "  great  "or  "  himai^ 
able  matUr^^*  from  the  roots  existing  in  arynt 
(Sanskrit),  "honorable,"  and  raUk  (h^),  "mas- 
ter;" Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  king  of  Cappa- 
docia  B.  c.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
(Liv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was  directed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  This  sub- 
servience cost  him  his  kingdom  b.  c.  158 ;  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to 
a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr.  47;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxxii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iii.  5);  and  on  the 
capture  of  his  rival  Olophemes  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1).  He 
fell  in  B.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus,who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pei^franius 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  fiivor 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22),  who  in  after-times 
seem  to  hax'e  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9;  comp.  1  Pet  i.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

ARIDAI  [3  syl.]  (n'»"?S :  Ap<rvuos\  [FA. 
Apo-cor;  Comp.  'ApiScitf:]  Aridai)^  nmth  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARIDATHA  (Sn-J*'-lh» :  Jap3«fc£;  [VaL 
Alex.  FA.  ^3aya:  Comp.  'Ap<8a0({:]  Aridth- 
iha)y  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

ARI'^H      [proyw/y    Aijeh     or     Aryeh] 

(^^'7^?!7 :  'Af»/o;  [Vat.  Ap«a;]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
i  *Ap/c  r  Arie).      *'  The  Lion,"  so  called  probably 

from  his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
I  accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 

Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or,  as  Sebastian  Schmid 
I  understands  the  passage,  one  of.  the  princes  of 

Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K. 

XV.  25).  Rashi  explains  it  literally  of  a  golden 
,  lion  which  stood  in  the  castie.  W.  A.  W. 

I  A'RIEIi  (^W'*'7b*,  fion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 
'  hearth  of  God:  ^ApffiX-  Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 

I  meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 

the  woi^  occurs  in  Ezr.  riii.  16.     This  Ariel  was 

I  one  of  thn  "  chief  men  "  who  under  Eoa  directed 
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the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerasalem. 

The  word  ocean  abo  in  reference  to  two  Moab- 
ites  slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David'a  chief  captains 
(2  Sam.  zziii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Geaeniua  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding  the 
word  as  an  epithet,  "  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab;  " 
but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with  Thenius, 
Winer,  Furst,  and  others,  as  a  proper  name,  and 
translate  **two   [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supplying  the 

word  '^ySXy  which  might  easily  have  fiedjen  out. 
A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 

f^^^"?^).  M  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  fiunilies  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xzix.  1  (^),  2  {bis),  7  [Alex.  i<roa- 
ri\])'  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  unaer- 
stand  by  it  either  "  lion  of  God  **  — so  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Htivernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  othen  —  or, 
with  Umbreit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  expositors,  "  Hearth  d  God,"  tracing  the 

fint  component  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  S^T,  a 

» 
firtipiace  or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes, ;  Fiirst,  ITeb.  «. 
Cfudd.  Handuxyrt  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xlili.  15, 
16,  as  a  synonym  for  the  altar  of  bumt-offering, 
although  Hfivemick  {Commentar  ub.  Ezech.  p. 
699),  relying  on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that 
even  here  we  must  understand  lion  of  God.  llie 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reading  of  the  text  in 
Ezekiel  being  itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  words  used  by  the 
two  prophets,  if  not  different  in  form,  are  at  least 
different  in  derivation  and  meaning,  and  that  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  "Tion  of 
God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Ezekiel  means 
"Hearth  of  God."  F.  W.  G. 

ARIMATH^'A  [A.  V.  -the'a]  ("  AptfioBaia, 
Matt.  xxvu.  67;  Luke  xxiU.  51;  John  xix.  38),  the 
birthplace,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who 
obtained  leave  from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his 
"new  tomb"  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this 
place  "  a  city  of  Judea; "  but  this  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  its  identification  with  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel's birthplace,  the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  Septuagiut  Armathaim 
C ApfjuaBcdfi),  and  by  Josephus,  Armatha  CApfioBdy 
Joseph.  AnU  v.  10,  §  2).  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrypha  ('?afxaB4fi,  1  Mace,  xi  34)  is  probably 
the  same  phice.     [Ramah.]  J.  S.  H. 

A'RIOOH,  (?lV-^S,  probably  from  '^'IS*  a 
Hon,  *'  lion-like,"  comp.  Tf  "^C3 :  'Kpi^xn^^  LXX., 

[twice]  in  Dan. only:  [elsewhere  *A/»i«6x 0  *^<<^X« 
Theodot:  Arioqh.yxig.). 

L  "King  of  Ellasar"  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9). 

2.  "  The  captain  of  the  guard  "  of  Xebichad- 
nfiBBff  (Dan.  ii.  14  fH).  B.  F.  W. 

3.  (Ecpu^x^  ^^^'  (T^^  Comp.  Aid.]  'Kpi^X' 
E:rioch).  Properly  [V]  "Eirioch"  or  "Enoch," 
mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  Elymseans. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  identify  him  with  Deiooes, 
kingof  part  of  Media.  W.  A.  W. 

ARrSAI  [3syl.]  (^:'*":t'.:  'Fw^m;  [Alex. 


ABISTOBULUS 

Pov^oyof ;  Ck»mp.  *A^uretf:]  Arisai),tifjtah  mdcT 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAB'CHUS  CAphrapxos  b**^  ^ 
ctUetU  ruler] :  ArUlarchw),  a  Thessalonian  (Ada 
XX.  4;  xxvii.  2),  iriio  accompaaied  St  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acta  xix.  29,  where  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  seized  in  the  tumult 
at  Ephesus  together  with  Ciaius,  both  avtffMt/iovs 
nm^Aov)*  We  hear  of  him  again  aa  aceompanying 
the  i^postle  on  hb  return  to  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4;  and 
agam  xxvii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's 
avftuXfUK^^os  in  Gol.  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24, 
both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  CoL  iv.  7;  Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Wi- 
ner, makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  H.  A. 

*  Though  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  ao  oflen,  the 
A  y .  very  strangdy  speaks  of  him  aa  "  one  Aris- 
tarchus "  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  He  appears  from  that 
passage  to  have  gone  with  the  apostle  to  Rome  of 
his  own  accord.  We  do  not  "  trace  him  aa  Paul's 
awcuxp^tf^MTos  (fellow-priaoner)  in  Philem.  24;" 
but  since  he  is  reckoned  there  among  the  ai/ytpy^l 
(fellow-Iahorers),  we  may  conclude  that  he  reodved 
the  other  appellation  in  Col.  iv.  10,  because  he  made 
himself  the  voluntary  sharer  of  Paul's  exile  and 
captivity.  To  remember  the  brethren  in  their 
bonds  was  accounted  the  same  thing  aa  to  be 
bound  with  them;  see  Heb.  xiii.  8  ((j-vyScScftcW)* 
The  letters  to  ^e  0>k»sians  and  to  Philemon  were 
sent  away  at  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  supposing  that  Aristarchus  had  been  put  in 
prison  after  the  letter  to  Philemon  was  written. 

H. 

ABISTOBUXUS  {'Apiffr6fiovXos  [moti  ex- 
celletU  oouMellor]:  Aristt^ohs),  a  Jewish  priest 
(2  Maco.  i.  10),  who  resided  in  £g}'pt  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemaeus  VI.  Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 
Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter  of  Jucbu  Maccabeus  he 
is  addressed  (165  b.  c.)  as  the  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews  ("Apurrofio^K^  .  .  .  xol  rois  ip 
Aly.  ^lovS.  2  Mace.  L  c),  and  ia  further  styled 
•*  tne  teacher  "  (SiS^koXo^,  »•  e.  counsellor  ?)  of 
the  king.  .Toeephus  makes  uo  mention  of  him; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  name  (Qem. 
Alex.  atr.  V.  §  98;  Euaeb.  Prop.  £v.  viii.  9),  who 
dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  (Blfi\ous  ^irTTfucks  twi 
M»v<r^ws  vSfMVi  Euseb.  H.  E*  vii.  32).  Consid- 
erable fhigmeuts  of  this  work  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (J'^useb.  Prcqa.  Ewm^, 
vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii.  12;  in  which  the 
Clementine  fiagmenta  recur) ;  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  contested. 
It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon,  and  especially  by  Hody 
(De  bibl.  text,  oriff.,  pp.  60  ff.  Cxon.  1705), who  was 
answered  by  Valckenaer  {Diatribe  de  Aristobulo 
Jvdao,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806):  and  Valckenaer's  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  considered  conclusive. 
(Gfrcrer,  Phih  tt.  $.  w.  ii.  71  fF.;  Daehne,  Jvd. 
Alex.  Rtlig.-Philm.  ii.  78  ff.;  Ewald,  Getch.  dtt 
Volkei  Jar.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object  of  Aristobulns 
was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  {JiprijaScu)  on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets; 
and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest  as  showing 
that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not  with  the  Pla- 
tonic philosAphy  (comp.  Matter,  //i«/.  dt  tjScoU 
d'Alex,  ill.  i53  ff.).    The  fragments  which  remain 
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■lu  diaerjsed  at  length  in  the  wortcs  quoted  above, 
which  oontain  also  a  KtiBfiwiory  ezphnatiou  of  the 
ohioDological  difBeulties  of  the  diflhrent  aooounta 
of  Aristobnlua.  a  F.  W. 

ARISTOBTTOiXTS  CApurr6fiov\os),  a  resi- 
dent at  Ronie,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted 
m  Bom.  xvi  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he 
was  a  Konuui;  or  whether  be  beUeved:  (h>m  the 
form  of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  uay  have 
bean  dead  at  the  time.  'Ilie  AfenoUtt/.  Ormatnun^ 
as  usual  (iii.  17  f.)v  makes  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  be  preached 
the  gospel  in  &itain.  11.  A. 

*  It  is  not  safe  to  iniier  merelj  from  the  expres- 
sion it  alf  (^jc  r&9  'AourrofiovKou)  either  that  Aria- 
tobolus  waa  not  a  (Jbristian,  or*  that  he  was  not 
living  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
(See  Fritadie,  Jipittaia  ad  Jiomamm,  iu.  307). 
Paul  speaks  twice  preeiselj  in  the  same  way  of  Ste- 
phanas (1  Cor.  L  16,  and  xvi.  16);  but  we  happen 
to  learn  from  1  Cor.  xvL  17,  that  Stephanas  just 
then  was  with  the  apostle  at  £pbesus  ixaipct  M 
rS  wapouoi^  Src^cva),  and  oonsequentlj  separat- 
ed from  his  &mily  at  Kome.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Aiistobulos  was  at  Corinth  when  Psul  wrote 
to  the  Komans,  though  his  proper  home  was  at 
Ifiome,  or  the  reverse:  he  himwlf  may  have  lived  at 
Corinth,  but  have  had  sons  or  other  memben  of 
his  frmily  settled  at  Boms.  This  entire  class  of 
psssages  (Nabcusus,  Onssiphobus,  ChloS) 
involves  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  which  has  not 
besn  duly  recognised.  H. 

ABK,  NOAH'S.    [Noah.] 

ARK  OF  THE  OOVENAJTT  (11"»>;). 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  merqy-aeat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
deUvered  (Ex.  xxv.).     The  word  signifies  a  mere 

chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  weU  as  the  word  n^r% 
"aric"  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  mifietrSs.  We  may  remark: 
(I.)  iu  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  (II.)  iU 
design  and  ol^eet,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
eootents;  and  (UI.)  its  history. 


£g;>-ptU&AriL     (BoMlUni,  p.  09  ) 

t  It  appears  to  have  been  an  obbng  chest  of 
ihittim  (acacia)  wood,  2|  cubits  k>ng,  by  1^  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
eo  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  goM,  the  merey-seat, 
npportang  the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  re- 
garded as  the  symbolieal  throne  of  the  Divine  pras- 
snee  [Citekukim  and  Mbrcy-sbat],  was  placed. 
The  ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the 
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fbur  comers,  and  thereftyre  two  on  each  side,  and 
through  these  were  pained  staves  of  tue  same  wood 
similarly  overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always 
remained  in  the  rings,  the  Levites  ctf  the  house  of 
Kohath,  to  whose  office  this  espedally  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  progress.  Probably,  however,  whoi 
removed  finom  within  the  veil,  fai  the  most  holy 
phuse,  which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  takon 
out  thence,  priests  were  its  bearen  (Num.  vii.  9,  x. 
ai,  iv.  5,  19,  90;  1  K.  viU.  8,  6).  The  ends  of 
the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veU  in  the  holy 
pbce  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  staves  bdng 
drawn  to  the  ends,  apparently,  but  not  out  of  the 
riiigs.  The  aric,  when  transported,  was  envebped 
in  the  **  veil "  of  the  dismantled  tabennde,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  ck>th  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  invio> 
late  the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 

covenant "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  firom  it,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  depotUum  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  perpetual  safb  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  reli- 
quary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  ^(  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  sare  the  two  tables  of  stoue  which  Moses 
pot  there  at  Horeb.'*  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the  author 
of  Heb.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  the  **  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were  directed 
to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "  kept  before  the  te^mony*^ 
i.  e.  befbra  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xL  SO);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, the  statement  of  1  K.  vUL  0  implies  that 
by  Scdomon's  time  these  relics  had  dis^peared. 

Tlie  expresston  p-)H  l^C,  Deut.  xxxi.  28,  ob- 
scurely rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  Y.), 
merely  means  ''beskie"  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  fak  1  C!hr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  **  we  sought  it  not "  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  rendeta  it:  see  (xesenius, 

Lex.  B.  V.  tr-l^. 

Occupying  the  moat  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanct- 
uary, it  ten<^  to  exclude  any  idol  tnm  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  VxHu  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  **  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spuitualized  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  merey-seat,  materially  symbolizing, 
perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as  that  on  which  **merey  " 
rested.  It  also  fiimished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  object  for.  reverential  fioel- 
ing  which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolized, whose  fiu»  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  he.  note).  That  this  reverential  fbefing 
may  hare  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  example 
of  Uzzah. 

III.  The  chief  fiusts  ha  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  ttoo  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  wliich  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  hitter  contained  the 
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broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  dedine  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  wss  attached  to  its  presence 
In  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  bj  its  per- 
mitted capture,  when  captured  its  sanctitj  wai 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistuie  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  4equentlj 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  fiunllies  (1  Sam.  vii.  1;  2  Sam.  vL  3, 11; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  taberuade,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.  e.  in  a  sep- 
arate tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by  David. 
Its  bringing  up  by'David  thither  was  a  national 
festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house  to  receive 
it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  completed,  re- 
ceived, in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine, 
the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  efiulgence  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (s.  ff.  xxiv., 
xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  Uie  first  of  them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  '*  carved 
image  "in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  lliis  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  zxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  X.  22).  Prideaux's  argu- 
ment that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (Z^.  J.  v.  5,  §  5) 
and  Tacitus  {Hut,  v.  9,  inaruu  (trcana)^  confirmed 
also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  tliat  a  sacred  stone 

called  by  them  71*^ HW  ^iSS,  *'  stone  of  drinking  " 
[Stoke],  stood  in  its  stead;  as  well  as  by  the 
marked  silence  of  those  apocr}'phal  books  which 
enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the  positive  statement 
of  2  Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


J^grptian  Ark.     (Wllklnsoa,  Anc.  Egypt.) 

Hie  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Koraans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kl<rrcu  fiwniKai  (Pro- 
txept.  p.  12) ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winded  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  271,  276).  The 
same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains  an 
allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its 
rites,  which  seems  to  sliow  that  they  were  populariy 
known,  whem  he  says  that  *'only  the  master 
ittBiffKoXos)  may  uncover  the  ack"  ijcifiwr6i)' 
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In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcamum^  connected  with 
area  and  arc€0^  is  the  recognized  term  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  ooeui 
also  Plut.  de  h.  et  OsL  c  39;  Ov.  An  Am.  U. 
609,  Ac.;  Euseb.  Pfx^.  £vany.  U.  3;  Catull.  bdv. 
260-1;  Apul.  Met  xi.  263.  H.  H. 

ASKITE,    THB     Cn")?n,    Sam.    Cod. 

'^rr^'^r  *.  'Apomtmos :  Aracami),  one  of  the  fianOies 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
fh>m  the  context  evidently  kcated  in  the  north  of 
Phcenicia.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  2)  gives  the 
name  as  'ApovKtuos^  and  as  possessing  "Apjcify 
r^y  cV  r^  Ai$dy<p.  He  also  again  mentions  the 
place  CApicafa,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  1)  in  defining  the 
[losition  of  the  Sabbatical  river,  llie  name  is 
found  fai  Pliny  (v.  1^),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  16),  and 
from  JElixu  Lampridius  {Alex,  Stv.)  we  learn  thai 
the  Urbt  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Csesarea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Cnisaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  ^Arka  (IjIwC  )  lies  on  the 


,(Uy.)i 


coast,  2  to  2^  hours  torn  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  6  south  of  the  Nahr  elr-Khebir 
(Eleutherus).  The  great  coast  road  passes  half-way 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arhi.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  nortli  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scat- 
tered. Among  tliem  are  some  columns  of  granite 
and  syenite  (Kob.  iii.  679-«l;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
$.  V. ;  Kelaiid,  676;  Burckhardt,  162;  Did.  of  Or. 
and  Rmti.  Gtogr.^  art.  Akca).  G. 

ARMAGEDa)ON  {]^ ApiiayitUv\  Lachm. 
Tisch.]  ' ApiiaytTidaV'  \_Armatjtdihi\,  Re\'.  xvi.  16). 
It  would  l)e  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  theological  contro\'ersies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  VNTiatever  its  full  s}-mbol- 
ical  import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geoc:raph- 
ical  basis;  and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
term  here  employed  {rhv  r6voy  rhy  KaX.6vfk(vov 
'E$pai<rrl  'ApfuryfBM  is  the  great  battlefield  of 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  conflicts  took 
place  between  the  Israelites  and  the  enemies  of 
God's  people.  The  passage  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  2, 
12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the  ''  valley 
cf  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  midcrlying  the  image 
being  Jchoshaphat*s  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26: 
see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  sug^ted  by  that  battle- 
field, the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was  famous  for 
two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death 
j  of  Saul  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Josiah  m  the  invasion 
of  the  Eg}'ptians  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
!  22).  With  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  evenU 
!  Megiddo  {Marf^SBd  in  the  LXX.  and  Joaephus)  is 
especially  connected.  Hence  ^Ap-futyti^v,  ^*the 
,hUl  of  Megiddo."  (See  BiUir's  AxcmtHs  on 
I  Herod,  ii.  159.)    The  same  figurative  langiuige  ii 
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ond  bj  one  of  the  Jewish  prophete  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
Am  ngards  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stan- 
ley {S.  if  P.  p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be 
peculiarly  natural  to  a  Galiiftaa,  to  whom  the  scene 
of  these  battles  was  fiuniliar.     [Mkgii>ix>.J 

J.  S.  H. 

ARMBTf  lA  CApufvla)  is  nowhere  mentioned  j 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  | 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading). 
[Here  the  LXX.  read  'Apa(>d0  (Alex.  ApaiaSh 
Vul-*.  Anaeniu]  The  absence  of  the  niine,  how- 
ever, which  was  .not  the  indigenous  name  of  the 
people,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
were  unacquainted  with  the  country.  They  un- 
doubt43dly  describe  certain  districts  of  it  imder  the 
names  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Togarmuh.  Of  these 
three  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  widest  signif- 
ication. It  is  the  name  of  a  race  (Gen.  z.  3),  and 
not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used  by  Kzekiel  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  whole  country  (xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6), 
while  the  two  former  are  mentioned  together,  and 
have  been  identified  with  separate  localities. 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  pbteau  whence  the  riven 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Anixies,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  difl&rent  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucUtu  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia.  From  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  fh>m  £.  to 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  par- 
allel to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
eriy  named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  M",  and 
culminating  in  Mount  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphatn  Ma.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the  op- 
posite direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  M*. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different  local- 
ities, the  valleys  being  sutiiciently  warm  to  ripen 
the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and  only 
adapted  for  pasture,  ilie  latter  supported  vast 
numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo 
(xi.  529)  characterizes  the  country  as  (npSipa.  h 
r60OTos,  Mi<i  tdb  us  that  the  horses  were  neld  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  oelelirated  Nistean  breed. 
Hie  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as 
in  modem  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  of  this  country  was  probab'iy  derived 
fbom  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
ss  coming  fh>m  **the  mountains**  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connection  with  the  same  sulgect,  tises 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27). 
Giekiel,  who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  uihabitants,  Togannah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  88  bebngs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  eannot  be  here  discus.«ed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  r^ibr,  it  n^Ill 
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be  Qotioed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  wen 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  In  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (U.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  —  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun< 

tain  of  that  name.  (2.)  Minni  {^^^2)  is  <iuly 
noticed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mwad-tu  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  6).  It  contains  the 
root  of  the  name  Aimenia  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  derivation.  Har-Mimii,  ^^  the  moun- 
tains of  Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
spot  where  Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of 
the  country  through  which  he  was  passing  was  Ar- 
menia, coincides  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
Minni   (Xen.  An.  br.  5;    Ainsworth,    Track  of 

10,000,  p.  in).   (3.)  TooARMAH  (nipn^'in : 

Soyapudj  and  BopyofU)  \b  noticed  in  two  passages 
of  EseJdd,  both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its 
identity  with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
its  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  in  *'  horses,  horse- 
men, and  mules"  (A.  V.),  or,' as  the  words  mean, 
i(  carriage-horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules  "  (Hitzig, 
CommenL),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the 
staple  productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house 
of  Togannah  *'  traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the 
A.  y.  expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text 
seems  to  warrant.  The  words  simply  signify  that 
the  Armenians  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyr- 
ians in  thoee  articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  *'of  the 
north  quarters  "  in  connection  with  Gromer.  Coup- 
ling with  these  particulars  the  rehitionship  between 
Togannah,  Ashkenaz,  and  Kiphat  ((xen.  x.  3),  the 
three  sons  of  Gomer,  and  tlie  nations  of  which 
these  patriarchs  were  the  progenitors,  we  cannot 
fail  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Togannah 
represents  Armenia.  We  will  only  add  that  the 
traditional  belief  of  the  Armenians  themselves,  that 
thej  are  descended  ih>m  Thoi^gomass  or  Tiorgar- 
mah,  strongly  confirms  this  view.o        W.  L.  B. 

ARMLET  (H'jyrijl,  Num.  xxxi.  50,  2 
Sam.  i.  10:  xAiSiiv;  Aqidk  [in  2  Sam.]  fipaxf 
cUioy:    IperiMceUt,]    armUlaf   braddalef  prop- 

eriy  a  fSstter,  flhmi  *TpV,  a  itep;  oomp.    Is.  iii. 


o  *  We  are  indebted  fhr  a  valuable  work  on  Armenia 
sad  Persia  to  the  Amerioan  missionaries,  Messrs.  II.  Q. 
0.  Dwl^t  and  Bli  Smith,  wlio  made  a  tour  of  observa- 
*m  in  tfasss  ooontries  in  1880.      We  limve  a  stUl  Uter 


As^yilBii  Aimlet    From  Nineveh  Maihlss,  British 
Mnsenm. 

20,  and  AmnJtT),  an  oraameDt  miivenal  in  the 


^rortc  fhnn  Dr.  Dwight  Omi)  entitled  t^Ohristianl^ 
revived  in  the  East,"  treating  espedaUy  of  the  graat 
mofml  changes  whkh  are  taking  place  among  the  Ap 
of  Turkey.  U. 
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Eastf  especial] J  among  women;  used  by  princes  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  rojiilty,  and  bj  distinguished 
persons  in  general.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the 
A.  v.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10,  they  render  it  ^*  by 
the  bracelet  on  his  arm.*'  Sometimes  only  one  was 
wom,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecdus.  zxi.  21).  From 
Cant  \-iiL  6,  it  appears  that  the  signet  sometimes 
consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  srmlet. 

These  oniaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of 
PersepoUs  and  Xine\-eh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and 
kntastic  shapes,  resembling  the  heads  of  animals 
(Layard,  N'merth,  U.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia 
wore  them,  and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among 
other  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The 
iEthiopiaos,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cam- 
bjses,  soonifully  characterised  them  as  weak  fetten 
(Herod,  ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
kings,  since  Herodotus  (riii.  113)  calls  the  Persians 
generally  ^cA<o^^oi.  In  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments "kings  are  often  represented  with  annkts 
and  bncelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes.**  [A 
gold  bracelet  figured  below.]     (THUdnson's  Anc, 


Vgyptiao  Armlet.    From  the  Leyden  Mi 


Eg^  ui.  375,  and  Pbites  1,  2,  14).  They  were 
even  used  by  the  old  British  chieft  (Turrer,  Anyl. 
Snx.  i.  383).  llie  story  of  Tarpeia  shows  that 
they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 
the  Koinana  considered  tlie  use  of  them  etfeminate, 
although  they  were  sometimes  given  as  military  re- 
wards (IJv.  X.  44).  Finally,  tliey  sre  still  worn 
among  the  most  Mplendid  regalia  of  modem  Oriental 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said  Uiat  those  of  the 
king  of  Fertiia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitto, 
PicL  Hist,  of  Pal  i.  499).  ITiey  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  modem  Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rarely 
taken  off.  They  are  made  of  every  sort  of  material 
from  the  finest  gold,  jewels,  ivory,  coral,  and  peari, 
down  to  the  common  glass  rings  and  varnished  earth- 
enware bangles  of  tlie  women  of  the  Deccan.  Now, 
as  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  phdn,  some- 
times enchased,  sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
and  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  The  aims  are 
sometimes  quite  covered  with  them,  and  if  the 
wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not  how  mean  they  are, 
provided  only  tliat  tliey  glitter.  It  is  thought  essen- 
tial to  beauty  that  they  should  fit  cbse,  snd  hence 
Harmer  calls  than  '*  rather  manacles  than  brace- 
*eta,*'  and  Buchanan  says  "that  the  poor  girls 
rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 
rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the  hand;  and  as 
they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often  break,  they 
suffer  much  firom  their  love  of  admiration.*'  Their 
enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured  finom  Gen. 
Uiv.  24.      [BlLACELET.]  F.  W.  F. 

ARMO'NI   C^jb-^S    [PahUmis,  pnltct  iV 
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nuae\i  'EpftMr&t;  [Vat.  Zpfunfo^r,  Aleoc  tnml 
Ald<  'EpftMtrtl;  Comp.  *ApuMpi'']  Armom)^mMk€l 
Saul  by  KiqMth  (2  Sam.  izi.  8). 

*  ARMORY  (P^?.,  which  Luther  renders  Uar* 
madihanu  and  De  Wette  Zeughaut)  occurs  only  in 
Neh.  iii.  19  (A.  Y.),  and  is  mentioned  there  as  bemg 
opposite  the  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  by 
Ezra  (3)  after  the  captivity.    The  same  place,  no 

doubt,  is  meant  in  Is.  zzii.  8  (p^.p),  whether  we 
render  there  ^  armorer  **  (A.  Y. )  or  "  armor)'  of  the 
house  of  the  forest,"  i,  e.  (as  more  frilly  in  1  Kinj^ 
vii.  2  ff.)  '*or  the  forest  of  Lebanon,**  and  so  called 
because  built  with  cedars  brought  frv>m  Lebanon. 
See  Knobel,  ExtgtL  Handb.  v.  153;  and  Gesen- 
ras,  Hber  den  JemiOj  ii.  690.  This  "armory/* 
therefore,  was  an  apajtment  in  this  *<  house  **  or 
paboe  of  Solomon,  in  which,  as  we  see  expressly 
troai  1  Kings  x.  16,  17,  he  deposited  his  **  golden 
targets  and  shields  **  (Kol,  B&dter  der  K&mgt^  p. 
153).  It  appears  to  have  existed  stiU,  or  remains 
of  it,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  Gesenius  infers 
firom  Neh.  iii.  19  (though  the  local  indication  there 
is  very  indefinite)  that  it  was  situated  on  Ophel, 
the  southern  projection  of  Moriah  {Thesaur.  ii. 
612);  but  a  di^rent  view  is  presented  under 
Palace.  H. 

ARMS,  ARMOR.  In  the  recoils  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  lai^  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfiue,  we  nat- 
urally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  anus  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  con- 
tact 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we  find 
in  the  Bible  on  these  pohits  are  extremely  low  and 
meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to  the  imoer- 
tainty  which  rests  on  the  true  meaning  and  force 
of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  neariy  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  might.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  histoffy, 
scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we  have 
to  depend  un,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronses,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of 
manners  and  customs  obtained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  (^^ypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not  yet 
yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or  utensik 
of  life  or  warfiue  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  nor 
has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery,  coin,  or 
jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with  whose 
life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are  more  fa- 
miliar than  with  that  of  our  ovm  ancestors.  Even 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  customa  of 
Israel  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investigated, 
so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to  tlra  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  the  immnnaft  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs  of 
these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Palestine 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into  As- 
syrian manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that  can 
be  done  here  is'  to  examine  the  various  terms  by 
which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  designated 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can  be 
got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  finop^ 
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the  derivatioD  of  the  words,  and  ftom  the  render- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  —  I. 
Ofiensive  weapons:  Arms.  II.  Defensive  weapons: 
Armor. 

I.  Oflfenaive  weapons:  1.  Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  and  most  widely  nsed,  was  the  Chereb 

ionn),  «*  Sword,"  firom  a  root  signifying  to  lay 
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Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  **  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  *'  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
35).  But  there  is  an  allufion  to  it  shortly  before 
hi  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  ear- 
.liest  date  (Ewakl,  i.  446  fioto):  the 
expostulation  of  l^ban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  zzzi.  26).  AAer  this,  during 
the  account  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  monarchy,  the  mention  of 
the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very 
little  can  be  gathered  from  ihe  cas- 
ual notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of 
use.  Perhaps  if  anything  is  to  be 
inferred  it  is  that  the  chereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon, 
rhat  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e. 
18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  been 
concealed  xmda  his  garment,  and 
nothing  is  said  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence ^at  it  was  shorter  than  usual, 
for  the  »* dagger"  of  the  A.  V.  is 
without  any  ground,  imless  it  be  a 
rendering  of  the  fidxatpa  of  the 
LXX.  But  even  assuming  that 
Ehud*s  sword  was  shorter  than  us- 
ual, yet  a  consideration  of  the  nar- 
ratives in  2  Sam.  IL  16  and  xx.  S- 
10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which 
iHxvid  used  the  svrord  of  a  man  so  much  larger 
than  hunself  ss  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvU.  51,  xxi.  8, 


K.  ii.  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  of 
the  murdered  nuui  and  his  murderer.  The  unfor- 
tunate Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single 
stroke,  and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  —  the  ^leacherous  Joab  standing  over 
him,  bespattered  from  his  "  girdle  "  to  his  "  shews" 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim ! 

The  chereb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  ("^J^i^,  t 
Sam.  xm  51;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  ]1^,  1  Chr. 

xxi.  27,  only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13) 
and  resting  upon  the  Uiigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg.  ill. 
16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  «*  Girdhig 
on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  ezpresskm  for  oom- 


l^Crptfan  Sword. 

9),  goes  to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter 
and  a  shorter  weapou  than  the  modem  sword. 
What  frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of 
the  Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the 
left  hand  of  a  practiced  swordsman,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  Skl2  with  1 


Penian  Sword,  or  Acmaoes. 


mencing  vrar,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(1  K.  iii.  24);  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb 
are,  <*  to  smite  with  the  edge  "  (literally  "  mouth," 
oomp.  ffrSftOj  and  comp.  •<  devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of 
the  "  sword  "  —  "  slain  with  the  sword  "  —  "  men 
that  drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions  are 
found  to  "  whetting  "  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii.  41 ; 
Ps.  bdv.  3;  Ez.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  Teferenoe 
to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  (unless 
it  be  Is.  ii.  4;  Joel  iii.  10);  doubtless  it  was  of 
metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and  "  glit- 
tering "  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  namely, 

lin^,  **a  flame."     From  the  expression  (Josh.  v. 

2,  3)  "  swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "  sharp  knives,"  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  m  early  times  the  material 
was  flint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear;  and  of 
this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct 
kinds. 

a.  The  Chanith  (H^Sn),  a  "Spear,"  and  that 
of  the  largest  kind,  as  appean  from  x'arious  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath  —  its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  akme  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs.  (1 
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Sam.  xvii.  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19;  1  Chr.  xx.  6), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  llie  ehanilh  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul  —  a  fit  weapon 
for  one  of  his  gigantic  stature  —  planted  at  the  head 
of  his  sle^ing-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  m  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxil.  6);  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
g^mpse  of  his  staJbeHj  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  be- 
come even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it 
was  this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "jave- 
lin "  (as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sara,  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  33).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  fix}m  the  hct 
that  a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner 
was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body 
of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  chnniUi  is  men- 
tioned also  in  1  Sam.  xiu.  19,  22,  xxi.  8;  2  K.  xi. 
10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of 
poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 

the  Cidfin  (l'^"''*-  \  to  >^Wch  the  word  "Javelin  " 
perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfspiefs).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
neuvering as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27,  and 
could  with  ea«e  l»e  held  outstretched  for  a  consid- 
erable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  ck^  was  carried  on  f  he  back  of 


Persian  Spears. 

the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (1  Sam.  xvli.  6, 
"target,"  and  margin  "gorgcf").  Both  in  this 
pacnage  and  in  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
dddn  is  distinguished  from  the  chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
the  quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurl- 
ing it 

c.  Another    kind  of    spear   was  the  Romach 

(TTDn),  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 
XXV.  7  ("javelin"),  and  1  K.  xviii. 28  ("lancets; 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  "  shield  and  ^aear^  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  buck 
ler"),  24  ("spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  6, 
and  Xeh.  iv.  13, 16-21;  Ez.  xxxix.  9,  &c. 

d.  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart "  was  probably  the 

Shelach  (H  /tT).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
•end  out,  but  nnfortunatdy  there  is  nothbig  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("darts"); 
Kefa.  iv.  17, 23  (see  margin);  Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12;  Joelii.  8. 


ARMS 

e.  The  word  Shebei  (tO^^D*  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mil- 
itary signification,  for  the  ** darts"  with  which 
Joab  despatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviiL  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  ofiense  the  chief  was 
undoubtedly  the  Bow,  Kesheth  (H^l?);  it  is  met 
with  in  the  eariiest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use 
both  for  the  chase  ((ien.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war 
(xlviii.  22).  In  kter  times  archers  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3;  1  Chr. 
X.  3)  and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common 
soldiers,  but  obtains  high  iii  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  car- 
ried the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  ita  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  llie  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  seems  to 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viu.  40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17);  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  lieubai,  Gad,  Manaaeb 
(1  Chr.  V.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  kxviii.  9). 


Ki^vptian  Bows. 


Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing;.  It  seems  to  ha\'e  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is  ""T"?-  '^  ^*^  (^  ^^-  v*  18» 
viu.  40;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8;  Is',  v.  18;  Ps.  vli.  12,  Ac.). 

Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  "^  r^!in!3)  are 
mentioned  as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35; 
Ps.  xviii.  34).     The  string  is  occasionally  named, 

"^O.t  or  '^•!P'*r-  It  was  probably  at  first  some 
bind-weed  or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Judg.  xvi.  7-9  for  "  green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  standi 
"could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  bow,"  the  words  "  huri- 
ing"  and  "shooting"  being  interpolated  by  the 
translators.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for 
shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like 
the  pellet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "  stone-bow  "  in  use 
in  the  middle  ages  —  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespeare  (IVelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  V.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  ire- 
rpofi6\ot.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intdligible  — 
^y  $o\l<rif  fcal  4p  wtrpo06\oiSj  Ktd  iy  k6x^jci^i 
rod  weilov'  "with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flhits  of  the  fieVL"      If  this  Iw 
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■ooepled  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  bj  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  eonfinna- 
tion  of  the  statement  (zili.  19-22}  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of 
anns;  leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his 
fikithful  spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield, 
and  nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V. 
-rod"). 

Hk  Arbows,  ChitOm  (Q^SH),  wen  caxiied 

in  a  <iuiver,  TTitU  07^,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  onlj),  or 

Aiipak  (nj^h*,  Ps.  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2,  cxivii.  4). 
From  an  allusion  iu  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned;  and  the  "sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
dx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sli.no,  Keh'  C^^I/),  ia  first  mentioned 
Ji  Judg.  XX.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Beiya- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  cr»uld  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  mlas."  The  simple 
weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  PhiUs- 
tine  was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  any- 
thing attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling 
would  be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
■beep,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail 
has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  raoutB  of  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  pos8e«»ions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal  —  "as  for  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  alins^s  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and 
that  those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications 
of  so  strong  a  phice  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have 
been  more  like  the  engines  which  king  Usziah  con- 
trived to  "shoot  great  stones"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15). 
In  vene  14  of  the  same  chapter  wc  find  an  allusion 
(concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words) 
to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings  —  "  Uzziah 
prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears 
.  .  .  bows  and  sling-stones." 

n.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armor  —  from  of- 
fcosive  to  defensive  arms  —  we  find  several  ref- 
erences to  what  was  apparently  armor  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shiryon  {)V^W;  or  in  its  contracted 

form  1^"1^7j  *nd  once  rP"tr);  according  to  the 
LXX.  B^pa^,  Vulg.  fonco,  —  a  Breastplate. 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 
liath—3^  T^Pt&r?  iVltP,  a  "coat  of  maU," 
UteraDy  a  "breastplate  of  scales "  (1  Sam.  xrii.  5), 
and  ftirther  (38),  where  shiryon  alone  is  rendered 
**  coat  of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
this  passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory 
of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a  Philis- 
tine, and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his 
equipment  may  be  due  either  to  the  fiict  that  the 
Phihstines  were  usually  better  armed  than  the  He- 
brew or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  con- 
trast on  Uus  particular  occasion  between  this  iiilly 
armed  champi<m  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
niters  of  the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had 
been  very  shortly  before,  both  of  arms  and  of  the 
means  of  sapplying  them,  so  completely  that  no 
U 
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smith  oouM  be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any 
weapons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even  the 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to  be  re- 
paired and  sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  con- 
querors (1  Sam.  xiii.  10-22.  Shiryon  also  occurs 
in  1  K.  xxu.  34,  and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33).  The  last 
cited  passage  is  very  obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the 
Syriac  traiulation,  but  the  real  meaning  is  prob- 
ably "between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate.** 
Y^wald  reads  "between  the  loins  and  the  chest;" 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  between  the  lungs  and  the 
breastbone."  It  is  further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neb.  iv.  16  ("habergeons"),  also  in  Job 
xli.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17.  This  word  has  furnished 
one  of  tlie  names  of  Mount  Herm<Hi  (see  Dent.  iii. 
9;  Stanley,  p.  403),  a  parallel  to  which  is  found  in 
the  name  &ipa^  given  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia. 

It  is  possible  that  hi  Deut.  iv.  48,  Sion  (ift^'^W) 
is  a  corruption  of  shiryon  [or  siryon,  cf.  Jer.  U.  3]. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the 
Tachara  (^'JHri^  which  is  mentioned  but  twice, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  MtU  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  fur  the  head,  with  a  hem  or  binding  round 
the  hole  "  as  it  were  the  ^  mouth '  ^ f  an  habergeon  " 

(S"^nn),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex 
xxviii.  32).  Hie  English  "habergeon,"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "hauberk"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 

3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  b  Coba'  {V2^T,  or  twice  372175),  from 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi  14; 
Ez.  xxviL  10. 


Assyrian  Helmets. 

4.  Geeaves,  or  defenses  for  the  feet  (not  "legs" 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  —  nn^O,  MUzchah,  made  of 

brass,  n^HD— are  named  in   1   Sam.  xvii.  6, 
only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tziimah  (n3!?;  from  a  root  73**,  tu 
protect).  This  was  the  brge  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  y.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tzinnah 
was  carried  before  the  vrarrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41), 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ("  the  " 
shield,  not  "  a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
romich  (1  Chr.  xii.  8,  24;  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  <!kc.)  and 
chanith  (1  Chr.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  i 
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b.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magtn  (7.3^, 

from  7??»  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 
for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difierence  in 
size  between  this  and  the  tzinnah  is  eWdent  from 
1  K.  X.  16,  17 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  nameid  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  mngen  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in  2 
Chr.  xii.  9,  10;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam.  i. 
21.     The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets  of 


Assyrian  Shields.  Egyptian  Shield. 

the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii.  2,  ix.). 
Like  tzinnnh,  it  occurs  in  the  formulistic  expres- 
sions for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with 
light  weapons  —  the  bow  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17), 

darta,   H^W  (2  Chr.  xixii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelet  (t^^C7) 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators 
it  is  rendered  a  *^ quiver,"  by  some  "weapons** 
generally,  by  others  a  "shield."  Whether  either 
or  none  of  these  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  time.  It 
denoted  certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where 
they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joiuh's  proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9), 
and  where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
oifense. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occturrence  (Jer. 
li.  11;  £z.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  haa  the  force  of 
a  foreign  arm.  G. 

ARMY.  I.  Jkwish  Army.  — Tlie  military 
organization  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  then 
entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age  was  a 
soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  formed  a  regiment, 
with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii. 
2,  X.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (If^um.  ii.):  the  whole 
army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (Num. 
X.  5,  6) :  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  That  the  Israelites  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  throughout  their  march, 
may  be  inferred  from  Balaam's  language  (Num. 
xxiv.  6).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  con- 
scription was  made  fit)m  the  general  body  under  the 
direction  of  a  .muster-master    (originally  named 

"l^fef,  Deut.  XX.  5,  "officer,"  afterwards  "^S'^D, 
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2  K.  XXV.  19,  "  scribe  of  the  host,"  both  terms  oe- 
curring,  however,  together  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the 
meaning  of  each  being  primarily  a  imVei*  or  tcribt\ 
by  whom  also  the  officers  were  appointed  (Deut  xx. 
9).  From  the  number  so  selected,  some  might  b« 
excused  serving  on  certain  specified  grounds  (Dent 
XX.  5-8;  1  Mace.  iii.  66).  The  army  was  then  di- 
vided into  thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  re- 
spective captains  (D"^Lbb;n  ^':}tp,  niKiin  ^nfc, 

Num  xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  fiuniliei 
(Num.  ii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  6,  xxvi.  12)  —  the  fkmily 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  pdity. 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan  until  the  estabhshment  of  the  kingdom, 
little  progress  was  made  in  military  affairs.  Their 
wars  resembled  border  Joi-nys,  and  the  tactics 
turned  upon  stratagem  rather  than  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  disposition  of  the  forces.  Skillfully 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
country  offered,  they  gained  the  victory  sometimes 
by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4);  sometimes  by  sur- 
prising the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi.  7 ;  Judg.  vii.  21 ); 
and  sometimes  by  a  judicious  attack  at  the  time  of 
fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28,  iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5) 
No  general  muster  was  made  at  this  period ;  but 
the  combatants  were  summoned  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii.  27),  by 
messengers  (Judg.  vi.  35),  by  some  significant  token 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection 

of  a  standard  (D:,  Is.  xnii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  K.  27), 
or  a  beacon-fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and  Da- 
vid, before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  18).  This  band  he  retiiined  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Chkkethites  and 
PELi-rruiTEs  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 

another  class,  whose  name  Shalishim  (2^0;^  ^^tT, 
rpiffriraiy  LXX.)  has  been  \urioualy  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  corps  of  veteran  guards  =  Koman 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Ki-iegshcrr);  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Tkes.  p.  1429);  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  tJiiriy 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  ITie  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  whidi  the  Jew^ 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  fii;quent 
use  of  the  term  in  the  singiUar  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  XV.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 

officera  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (^"  "^ /BlPn, 
"k>ni,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  D^ttbtS^n  \L)k^,  «  chief 

of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  immediately 
about  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or  secretary-at- 
war.  I>avid  further  organized  a  national  militia, 
divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was 
called  out  for  one  mouth  in  the  year  under  their 
respective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the  head 
of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  appointed  a 

commander-in-chief  (S3^.*ntt7,  "captain  of  the 
host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
fimtry  (^^T^,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  oonunand 
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(Dent.  ZTii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however,  experi- 
BDeed  the  gn«t  advuitege  to  be  obtained  by  char- 
iolB,  both  in  their  enoounters  with  the  Canaanites 
(Joah.  xfii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19),  and  at  a  hter  period 
with  the  Sjriaoa  (3  Sam.  viiu  4,  x.  18).  The  m- 
lerior  of  Palestine  was  indeed  generally  unsuited 
to  the  use  of  chariots.  The  Canaanites  had  em- 
pbyed  them  only  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as 
Jeered  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the  plain  of  Philistia  (Judg. 
i.  19;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  But  the  border, 
both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  use;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
traded,  much  importance  was  attached  to  them. 
llavtd  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  These  prob- 
ably served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through  his  alliance 
with  Egypt  (1  R.  x.  28,  29),  and  applied  to  the 
protection  of  his  border,  stations  or  barracks  being 
erected  fur  them  in  difieinent  localities  (1  K.  ix.  19). 
The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses, 
at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for 
each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  n»er\'e,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14).  At 
this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was  com- 
plete; and  we  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently  a 
list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  follows:  — (1)  Hanban  '^tppft  "men 
ofwap"=/>nwrtet;  (2)  D^IJI^,  "  servants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  officers  =  Itew^enmKs ;  (3)  C^^Q7, 

" princes "  =  Cfr/rfn»M;  (4)  D'*0?v?^>  "captains," 
ahoady  noticed,  perhaps  =  stoJT- ^cers ;  (5) 
3-i-)-T  "»  -»r  and  ^'•rrnssn  '»ntt»,  umlers  of 
Us  chariots  and  his  horsemen  "  :=  cavalry  ojirers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of ' Judah ;  but 
in  Israd  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
anny.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Clir. 
xxT.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11); 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  ex- 
ei^onal.  ()n  the  other  hand  the  incidental  notices 
of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  regulariy  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  branch 
of  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the  wars  with 
the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom (2  R.  xiii.  7).  It  was  restored  by  Jotham 
(U.  ii.  7),  bat  in  Hezekiah*s  reign  no  force  of  the 
kind  eould  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  Mek  the  aid  of  Eg>-pt  for  horses  and 
chariots  (2  R.  xviii.  23,  24).  this  was  an  evident 
breach  of  the  ii\}unetion  in  Deut.  xrii.  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  nmneu- 
wring  of  iht  army  in  the  fieki,  we  know  but  little. 
A  diviaon  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
(.Judg.  TiL  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
vviii.  2).  Soch  a  division  served  various  purposes. 
In  action  there  wonld  be  a  centre  and  two  wings; 
in  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  rii. 
19);  and  bj  the  combination  of  two  of  the  di- 
riiiona,  there  wonU  be  a  main  body  and  a  leserre, 
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or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv 
13).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies, 
corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  {Ge§ckichUj  iiL 
192),  to  the  geogFsphical  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  time.  Hay  not,  however,  the  threefold 
prindple  of  division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed 
of  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin  as  an  appenda^  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14-18)? 

Hie  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldien 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army,  before  which  each  soklier  armed 
himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  voluntary 
ofierings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced  exactioiH 
(1  Sam.  xxT.  13),  or  by  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27).  On  one  occaaioii 
only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for 
provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even  under 
the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being  mentioned 
applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv.  6);  but  that  he 
was  maintained,  while  on  active  service,  and  pro- 
vided with  arms,  appears  from  1  R.  iv.  27,  x.  16, 
17;  2  Chr.  xxri.  14.  Notices  occur  of  an  arsenal 
or  armory,  in  which  the  weapons  were  stored  (1  K. 
xiv.  28;  Neh.  in.  19;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifostiy 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepandes  in  the  various  state- 
ments irreconcilable.  At  the  Exodus  the  number 
of  the  warrion  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii.  87),  or  603^ 
350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26;  Num.  i.  46);  at  the  entrance 
into  C^anaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi.  61).  In  Da- 
vid*s  time  the  anny  amounted,  according  to  one 
statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000,  namdy, 
800,000  for  Israd  and  600,000  for  Judah;  but  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  6)  Co 
1,470,000,  namdy,  1,000,000  for  Israd  and  470,000 
for  Judah.  The  miliUa  at  the  same  period 
amounted  to  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxvU. 
1  ffl).  At  a  later  period  the  anny  of  Judah  under 
Abyah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  brad 
under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  Stm 
later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Bei^jamin  ak>ne,  is  put  at  580,000  (2  Chr.  xhr 
8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000  (2  Chr.  xvU. 
14  ff.). 

little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  until  the  organization  of  military 
afflurs  in  JudsBa  under  the  Romans.  The  system 
adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace.  iii.  55);  and 
though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Mace.  iv.  6;  2  Mace, 
viii.  16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soMiers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have 
originated  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32).  The  iur 
troduction  of  mercenaries  commenced  with  John 
Hyrcanus,  who,  according  to  J'isephus  (Ant.  xiii 
8,  §  4),  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  Stings  in  order  to 
pay  them.  The  intestine  commotions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the,  reign  of  Alexander  Jannieus  obliged 
him  to  increaae  the  number  to  6200  m^n  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiii.  13,  §  5,  14,  §  I);  and  the  san^e  policy 
was  followed  by  Alexandra  {Ant.  xiii.  16,  $  2)  and 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  bad  in  his  pay  Throcion, 
(scrman,  and  (Gallic  troops  (Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  3).  The 
disdpline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  grad- 
oally  assimilfttH  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
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'Aoy6y']  Aman),  In  the  recdved  Hebreir  text 
"  tne  sons  of  Arnan  "  are  mentioned  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Zerubbabd  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  ao^nding 
to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Sjriae 
venionSf  which  Houbigant  adopts,  Aman  was  the 
son  of  Kephaiah.  W.  A.  W. 

ARIfON  013^S:  derivable,  acconimg  to 
Ges.,  Thea.  p.  153,  ftvm  roots  signifying  ** swift" 
or  "noisy,"  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream:  ^hpv&V'  Amon\  the  river  (  ''PP,  ac- 
curately "torrent")  which  fonned  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north  of 
Moab  (Num.  xzi.  13,  14,  24,  26:  Judg.  xi.  22), 
and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel  (Reuben) 
(Deut.  ii.  24,  86,  iii.  8, 12,  16,  iv.  48;  Jodi.  xiL  1, 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi. 
18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the  taU  border 
of  Moab.o  See  also  2  K.  X.  33;  Jer.  xlviii.  20. 
In  many  of  the  above  passages  it  occurs  in  the  for- 
mula for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  brink 
of  the  river  Amon."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply 
"  Amon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua  generally  ^*-  the 
river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river  of  A.").  Isaiah 
(xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in  Judg.  xL  26  a 

word  of  rare  occurrence  C^^,  hand,  comp.  Num. 
xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  stdes  of  the  stream.  The 
w  high  places  of  A."  (H'^LISJ,  a  word  which  gen- 
eraJly  refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi. 
28.  By  Josepfaus  {AnL  iv.  6,  §  1)  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  flowing 
through  all  the  wilderness  {iprfuoi)  till  it  fiEdls  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  or  Jerome  it  was  still 
known  as  Amon ;  but  in  the  Samarito-Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  by  AbQ  Safd  (10th  to  12th 
cent.)  it  is  given  as  eUMojiA.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wady  tUMojeb  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Amon.  It  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Buickhardt  (pp.  372-375);  Irby  (p.  142);  and 
Seetzen  (i^me,  1854,  ii.  347;  and  in  Kitter,  Syria^ 
p.  1195).  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
still  the  "locum  valiis  in  pnerupta  demcrsse  satis 
horribilem  et  periculosum  "  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onorn.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Rabba  to  Dhiban  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours*  dis- 
tance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the 
ravine  are  some  ruins  called  'Mehatti  €l-II(ij\  and 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bear- 
ing the  name  of  'Ard'ir  [Aroer].  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt  to  l)e  about  two  miles,  —  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  occupied  Irby  1^  hours, — 
"  extremely  steep  "  (Jerome,  per  abrvpta  descen- 
dens.\  and  ahnost  impassable  "with  rocks  and 
stones.'*  ()n  each  face  of  the  ravine  tiaoes  of  the 
paved  Roman  road  are  still  found,  with  mile-stones; 
and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6  inches  in  span, 
is  standmg.  The  stream  runs  through  a  level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  olean- 
ders and  willows  on  the  margin.  This  was  in  June 
and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be  much  mors 
swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying  far  above  its 
then  ]e\'el. 

Where  it  bursts  hito  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantische  Felaen- 

a  This  appears  to  have  been  the  brsneh  called  the   Katrtme,  Joining  the  Wady  Mojrb^  two  or  thiee  ml\a 
e*il  u-SiAdeh^  which  flows  N.  W.  fttm  Kalaat  d-  east  firam  'i4r&*tr. 


titles  of  the  officers  borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B. 
J,  u.  20,  §  7). 

II,  Roman  Armv. — The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  l^ons,  the  number  of  which  varied 
eonsiderably,  each  under  six  triiuni  {xiKiapxoSt 
"chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded 
by  turns,  llie  legion  was  subdirided  into  ten  co- 
horts ((7irf7fMi,  "band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  legion,  lliere  were  thus  60 
oenturies  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
oentvrion  {iKaToyrApxTtSf  Acts  x.  1,  22;  iKwr6¥- 
rapxoSy  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvil.  54).  In  addition  to 
the  ji^onary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 
unteers served  under  the  Roman  standards;  and 
Bisooe  {History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that  all 
the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judaea  were  of  this 
dass.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  stationed 
at  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death 
{Ant  xix.  9,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceesarea  and  Sebaste  served  in 
the  ranks  {AnL  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
{lortion  of  the  Jtatica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quiB  est  in  Syria,"  Gmter,  Inscr.  i.  434).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  proc- 
urator. The  cohort  named  "  Augustuses  "  {tntuoa 
2efiatrHif  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  {B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  5;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
cohors  Augusta^  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta 
{ReaUo.  s.  v.  Rdmer),  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at  Caesarea.  A  single 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard.  At  the  time  of  the  great  feasts, 
however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger 
force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order 
{B.  J,  ii.  12,  §  1, 15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems 
carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  thdr  military 
ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous: 
deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices  by  a  remo>-al 
of  the  objects  from  Jemaalem  {Anl.  xviii.  3,  §  1,  5, 
§  3).  The  ordinary  guard  consisted  of  four  sol- 
diers (T€Tp48tov,,  "quatemion"),  of  which  there 
were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of  the 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours 
(Acts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  Polyb.  vi.  33,  §  7). 
When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watched  outside 
the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the  other  two  were  in- 
side (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxviii.  16  {(rrpaToire^dpxvs,  "captain  of  the 
guard")  was  perhaps  the  prtB/ectus  prcetcrio,  or 
commander  of  the  iWtorian  troops,  to  whose  care 
prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  consigned 
(Plm.  Jip.  X.  65).  The  9t^t6\a$oi  {lancearii,  Vulg. ; 
"spearmen,"  A.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  light-armed,  irregular  troops. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
(Alfiwd,  Comm.  in  I  c).  W.  L.  B. 

AR'NA  {Ama\  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
(2  Ivsdr.  i.  2),  occupying  the  pbce  of  Zerahiah  or 
Zaraiaa  in  his  genealogy. 

AR'NAN   (IJ^W   iactieey,   »Opj^;   [CJomp. 
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Ihor:  Seeteen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a  S.  W.  cooxw,  murrowiog  m  it  goes,  end  ib  10  ft. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  thoee  of  the  Deed  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Rqtort,  May  3,  1847,  p.  20.) 

Aooutding  to  the  information  given  to  Burck- 
hardt,  its  principal  source  is  near  Katrane,  on  the 
Hiy  route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Seil  et- 
Saideh,  it  flows  N.  W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W, 
L^ibuy  one  hour  E.  of  Mrd'tr,  and  then,  as  W. 
Mty'eb,  more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
W.  Moftb  receiTes  on  the  north  the  streams  of 
the  W.  Wale,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W.  She- 
Hi:  and  W.  SaWieh  (S). 

At  its  junction  with  the  LgiUn  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  nudst  of  which  stands  a 
hill  with  ruins  on  it  (Burek.  p.  374).  Hay  not 
these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  **  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  rirer"  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 16; 
Dent  il.  36),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer?  From 
the  above  description  of  the  rarine  it  is  plain  that 
that  city  cannot  have  been  situated  hnmediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  coi\jectored.  G. 

AOIOD  ("tHhS  [detcendatU,  Flint]:  \^Apoail; 
Vat.1  ApoSci,  2.  m.  ApoaBri  ;  Comp.  'ApodO:] 
Arod)^  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi  17),  catted  Arodi 

OV^'i^)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  His  fiunily  are  called 
THE  ABODITK8  (Xum.  xxvi.  17). 

AB'ODI  C^l'^N;  'AparfitU;  Alex.  Apot}8is: 
Asvdi),    Abod  the  son  of  Glad  {Gm.  sdvi.  16). 

A'BODITES,  THE  0T"^>?7:  6  'ApoaJf 
[Vat  -3ei] :  Arodita).  Descendants  of  Arod  tHe 
son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AR'OEB  (-^y'-^S,  occasionatty  -)?*1-»?,  = 
ndnty  phoes  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bore, 
Gesenius:<*  ^Apvfip'  Aroer)^  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

L  [In  Josh.  xii.  2,  Rom.  and  Vat  M.  'ApySv; 
m  Jer.  xlviii.  19,  Rom.  *Ao^p.]  A  city  »by  the 
brink,'*  or  *«on  the  bank  of"  (both  the  same  ex- 
pression —  " on  the  lip "^  or  "  by  "  the  torrent  Ar- 
non,  the  scnithem  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,^  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Deut  iL  36,  iii.  13,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xii. 
a,  xiu.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  28;<'  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr. 
V.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xiriu.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
{Aroer)  as  *'  tis^e  hodU  in  vertice  mantis,"  **  au- 
per  ripam  (xc^Aof)  torrentis  Amon"  an  account 
agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  traveller  of 
modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site,  namely, 
Burekhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name  'Ard'ir 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
predpitoua  north  bank  of  the  Wady  M<yeb.  [Ar- 
KON.]  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the  Jordan, 
this  site  requires  further  examination.  Aroer  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  that  is 
«*  in,"  or  "  in  the  midst  of;"  "  the  river."  The  na- 
ture of  the  deft  through  which  the  Amon  flows  is 
lueh  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 
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a  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  flmn 
n^?'^^^,  juniper  J  the  modem  Anblo  'jlr'or  (eee  Rob. 
li.  124,  note)  ?  Comp.  Lux,  Rimmon,  Tappoach,  and 
"Maet  places  deriving  their  namee  fh>m  trees. 

b  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fitagment,  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  ihe  principal 
(Haees  taken  by  the  Amoritee  froin  Moab  are  named, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
sitiaft     PoBilhly  it  war  bnUt  by  the  Amorites  aflsr 


town  in  soch  a  position  immediately  near  Aroer;  hot 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  above  [Arxon],  which 
on  investigation  of  the  spot  may  clear  up  this  point 

2.  [In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  Rom.  and  Vat  M.  "Ap 

a^.]  Azoer  «* that  is  'facing*  O.iSQ'br)  Rah- 
bah"  (Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  «* built"  by 
and  bebnging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii. 
25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  ( Onom,  Aruir)  **  in  monte,  vigesinio 
ab  .£lia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Ritter  {Srfrta, 
p.  1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra,  found 
by  Burckhardt  2^  hours  S.  W.  of  es-SalL  There 
is  considerable  difibreiice  however  in  the  radical 
letters  of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being 
present 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  pbce  at  aU,<'  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
howo-er,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  **  for- 
saken "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-PSleser 
(2  K.  XV.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesaia,  p.  656. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  ^Ar'drah,  on  the  road  fix>m 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  fiSr 
e»-Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  furiy  with 
the  slight  indications  of  the  text  G. 

AR'OEBITE  CySf'nV :  'Apapl,  Vat  Alex. 
ytt'  Arorites],  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
mther  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Cbr.  xL 
44). 

A'ROM  {'Ap6fA;  [Aid.  'Ap<6^:]  Atonw).  The 
''sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel.  Unkss  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom, 
and  represents  Hashum  in  Kzr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no 
parallel  in  the  lists  of  Esxa  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W, 

ABTAB  (l^l^  [*i9?pw<,  =  a  strong  city]: 
*A/)^«(3;  pApifdB,  Alex.  Ap^ar,  etc.:]  Arphad),  a 
city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the  Orontes),  but 
no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found  out 
of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviU.  34,  xix.  13;  Is.  x.  9, 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  two  last  passages  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  has  been 
identified,  but  without  any  ground  beyond  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the  island  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  G. 

ARTHAB.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  ("T^PBIS  :  'Ap<t>«^(iZ;  J«*. 
'Ap^a^dBris:  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and  said 
to  be  of  the  Chaldieans  (Jos^.  i.  6,  4).  Bochart 
{Phalegy  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  n<upe  was  pre- 


their  conquest,  to  guard  the  impcnrtant  boundary  of 
the  Amon. 

c  In  this  place  the  letters  <tf  the  name  are  tnuaa* 

pceod,  •Sr")?. 

d  The  LXX.  have  KaroAcAcifjifi^  etc  rdy  aiMvo, 
apparenUy  raadiog  IV  ^"IJ  for  "IV'^P  '»^^> ;  noi 
do  any  of  the  ancient  verrions  agree  with  the  Hehre* 
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ABBOWS 


nrved  in  that  of  the  province  AmpAchitb  (*A>- 
^»oxiT4j,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §  2;  "A^bcara)  in  northern 
AMyim  (oomp.  Ewald,  Getch.  aes  Volkn  Itr,^  i. 
878).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name  have 
been  given;  but  that  of  Ewald  (/.  c.)  appears  to 
be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  Ihe  itr<m(,hold 
of  the  Chaidets  (Anb.  araph^  to  bind,  and  Kard^ 
Kwrd^  {d.  Akradt  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr,  Getch. 
Aasur'B^  p.  414,  n.)* 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthen^  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications  "  (Jud.  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
**  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,'*  he  was  en- 
tuely  defeated  **  in  the  great  plain  in  the  borders 
of  Ragau'*  ( ?  Raget^  Raga^  Tobit  i.  14,  Ac.),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  ^ko- 
96fifi€rtv  4w'  'EK^ardytiv)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artjeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98);  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod.  I  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 
for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son  Pfaraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  but  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyiv 
iana,  683  b.  c.  (Herod,  i.  102,  avrSs  re  iitfedori 
.  .  .  Koi  6  arparhs  avrov  6  woXXis),  Niebuhr 
(Gesch.  Assttr%  p.  32)  endeavors  to  identify  the 
oame  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Medum  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babyfon,  b.  c.  592  {ibid.  pp.  212,  285). 
[JuDrrn;  Nebuchadnezzar.]         B.  F.  W. 

ARROWS.     [Arms.] 

AR'SACES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  Arsaces  CAptrdicriSt  Armen. 
Arschagy  probably  containing  the  roots  both  of 
Af*ya  and  Saca)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name, 
MiTHRiDATES  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  p.  67  from 
oonftision  with  his  successor)  according  to  universal 
custom  (Strab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin  xli.  5,  §  5)'.  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  othennise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
^eat  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  Uie  king  prisoner,  b.  c. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (App.  Syr.  pp.  67,  68),  but  kept  him 
in  confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  b.  c.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  p.  68 ;  Diod.  ap.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist. 
U.  19.)  B.  F.  W. 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
ipparontly  of  great  extent  (2  F.sdr.  zui.  45,  only). 

G. 

•  VoUanar  {HancBt.  d.  Einl.  in  die  Apokr.  ii. 

193)  supposes  the  word  to  represent  iT^M  V"^^*> 
"Land  of  Arat"  or  "Ararat,"  in  northern  Ai^ 
menia.  A. 

ARTAXER'XES      (KruptTTOnW      or 

KnDl?nJPl"?S,  Ari/ich»h<uhta  or  Aricuk- 
thasia:  'Ap^aured;  [Vat.  AocapBoy  etc.:]  Ar- 
laxerxes)^  the  name  probably  or  tieo  different  kings 
of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word,  according  to  Herod,  vi.  98,  meant  6  fi^yas 
xpilloSf  the  great  warrior ,  and  is  compounded  of 


ARTAXKRXK8 

aria,  great  or  bonored  (cf.  ^AproToi,  Herod,  nl 
61,  Uie  old  national  name  of  therersiana,  also  ArO^ 
and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is  applied  to  the  &>l- 
lowers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and  kahatra  at 
lukenhe^  a  king,  greeiaed  into  Xerxes.     [Ahasub- 

RU8.] 

1.  The  first  Axtaxerxes  is  menUoned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "the  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Ber\jamin  *'  to  obstruct  the  r^uilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  Uie  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  CambyBes.  Fjr 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  £xr.  iv.  G 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must 
be  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  usurped  the  throne 
n.  c.  522,  and  reigned  dght  months  (Herod,  iii. 
61,  67  ff.).  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variatkm 
in  his  name.  Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted 
or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true 
Smerdis  called  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Ozarea)  by 
Xenophon  {Cynjp.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  {Pert.fr. 
8-13),  and  Oropastes  by  Justin  {UitL  i.  9).  Ox- 
ares  appears  to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of 
which  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permita  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  aiGurs  of  the  col- 
ony there,  which  had  &llen  into  great  confusion. 
We  may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  or  I^ongimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  464-425.  And  we  beiie\«  that  this 
is  the  same  king  who  had  previously  allowed  Fxra 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Exr.  vii. 
1).  There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Ezra,  Uie  khig  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Arta- 
xerxes in  the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smeidis  in  Ezr. 
iv.,  (2)  Xerxes  in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  in  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  almost  demon 
strable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book 
of  Esther  [Ahasuerus],  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  his  or^nary  name  he  would 
have  been  called  both  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
in  the  O.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  the 
policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  continuation  and  renewal 
of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and  that  the  same  king  was 
the  author  of  both.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for 
Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  as  Jo- 
sephus  asserts  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §  6),  for  Xerxes  only 
reigned  21  years,  whereas  Ndiemiah  (xiii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  belie>'e  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezr.  vii.  is 
necessarily  the  inmiediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  1^  not  a  continuous 
history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first  words  of  di. 
vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  In- 
deed, as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius, 
and  ch.  vii.  b^ns  with  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxesi, 
we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter  king  to  be  Xerxes, 
without  assuming  an  interval  of  36  years  (b.  c. 
515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  imagine  one  of  58,  which  will  carry  uii 
to  B.  c.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Macro- 
cheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this  is  the  king 
of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
carried  on  their  work;  that  in  b.  c.  457  he  sent 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem ;  that  after  13  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  head 
was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and  therefore 
that  in  444  he  JiUowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up  in  the 
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litter  etpadtj.  From  the  teitunoDy  of  profimo 
hktofttns  this  king  appears  remarkable  among  Per- 
lian  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cid«  (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  reAitatun  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
rogned  b.  c.  404-359.  Am  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9),  this  theory 
transfers  the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii. 
aJJln.  and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  an- 
nab  there  are  no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  Boides,  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1), 
i.  c  on  this  last  supposition,  b.  c.  397,  was  grand- 
son of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  b.  c.  530.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  grandfather  and  grandson  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  139  yean.  6.  £.  L.  C. 

ABTBHAS  CApTf/iof,  i.  «.  *ApT€ttf««poi), 
a  companion  of  St  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  13).  According 
to  tradition  be  was  bishop  of  Lysin. 

*  PlMd  was  about  to  send  Artemas  to  Crete  at 
the  time  of  bis  writing  to  Titus  in  that  ishmd,  and 
hence  Artemas  must  have  been  then  with  the 
apostle  at  Nicopolia  or  on  the  way  thither  (Tit. 
iii.  13).  The  name,  which  signifies  "gift  of  Ax^ 
teniis,**  was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks. 
(See  Pape*i  Grieeh.  Eigtimamen^  p.  77.)       H. 

*  ARTEMIS  CA/n-cAus,  Acts  xix.  24).    [Di- 

AXA.] 

•ABTILIiEBY  (no  bnger  applied,  as  in 
the  older  English,  to  the  smaller  missive  weapons) 

is  the  transUtion  of  V^3  in  1  Sam.  xx.  40,  L  e. 
Ml  arnu^  namely,  the  bow  and  arrows  with  wliich 
Jonathan  had  been  shooting,  at  the  time  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  David  at  the  stone  Ezel. 
The  A.  y.  has  **  his  instruments  "  in  the  margin, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

H. 

AB'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  n'l2-)h^:  'Apo- 
jM:  Aniboih\  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
ssriat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  Sochoh, 
snd  was  therefbre  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
oom-growing  countiy  of  the  Ske/ehh.  In  any 
case,  the  significance  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at 
present    Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.     6. 

ARU'MAH  (np-llH  [height] :  *A(»i^d,  Vat. 
[uoi  Vat.,  but Comp,  AM.  Alex.]  ^Aptfid'-  in  Ruma), 
a  place  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
ehem,  at  which  Abimdech  resided  (Judg.  ix. 
41).    It  is  coiyectnred  that  the  word  in  verse  31, 

np^^n^,  rendered  "privily,"  and  m  the  margin 
^st  Tonnah,"  should  be  read  "at  Arumah  "  by 
changing  the  D  to  an  S,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
npport  beyond  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
dttnge.  Arumah  is  possibly  the  same  phce  as 
Bmna,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by  Eusebiua 
end  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Ariraatheea  (see  alv> 
A.RIMA).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with  its 
ipparent  position  in  the  story.  G. 

*  Baumer  (Palcutina,  p.  148,  4te  Aufl.)  thinks 
Anunah  was  probably  d-'Annah^  of  the  ruins  of 
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which  Van  de  Velde  speaks  {Mem.  p.  288),  a  littk 
S.  W.  of  NdMuM, 

Bunsen  {Bibtlwerk  on  Judg.  iz.  31)  and  Ber> 
theau  {Jiichter,  p.  145)  make  Tormah,  referred  to 
above,  a  proper  name  :=  Arumah.  Kdl  and  De- 
litzsch  (on  Judges^  p.  368,  English  trans.)  are 
undecided.  But  critics  generally,  as  Gesenius^ 
Dietrich,  De  Wette,  Ousel,  Fiirst,  retain  the  ad- 
verbial sense,  stcretlg  {4y  Kpv^,  in  Sept  (Dod. 
Vat);  which  is  better,  both  as  agreeing  witb  the 
text,  and  on  exegetical  grounds.  Zcbul,  who  had 
command  in  the  city,  was  friendly  to  Abimdech; 
but  in  order  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  latter 
without  betraying  himself  to  the  Shechemites,  he 
must  confer  with  him  secretly,  and  fur  this  purpose 
sent  messengers  to  him  (ix.  31)  for  concerting  meas- 
ures agamst  Gaal,  the  common  enemy.  If  the  term 
suggests  the  idea  of  deceit  as  well  as  secrecy,  it  is 
none  the  less  appropriate,  since  acting  in  this  way 
Zebul  was  deceiving  Gaal  as  well  as  intriguing  with 
Abimelech.     [Tokmah.]  H. 

AB'VAD  (^V^,  ftom  a  root  signifying 
"  wandering,"  Ges.  p.  1268),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the 
men  of  whi«^  are  named  in  close  connection  with 
those  of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of 
the  ship  of  Tyre  in  £s.  xxvji.  8,  11.  In  sgree- 
ment  witb  this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadite  '* 

C^lTPWTl)  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  L  16,  as  a 
son  of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hanuttb,  and  other 
northern  localities.  The  LXX.  have  in  each  of 
the  abo\'e  passages  *Api8iof ,  and  in  Josephus  {AnL 
i.  6,  §  2)  we  find  'ApovScuos  "ApaHoif  riii^  ¥^ff09 
tcrx^^'  '^^^  1*  thus  no  doubt  that  ^irvad  is  the 
island  of  Ruad  {o^%\)j  which  lies  off  Tortosa 

( Tartiu\  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoenician  coast, 
(not  at,  but)  some  distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (Maund.  p. 
403;  Burckh.  p.  161),  and  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli 
(Kiepert's  Map,  1856).  The  ishuid  is  high  and 
rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference (see  Maund.  p.  399 ;  "  800  yards  in  extreme 
length,"  Allen,  ii.  178).  According  to  Strabo  (xri. 
2,  §  13)  Arvad  was  founded  by  fugitives  from 
Sidon,  and  he  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  its  like- 
ness to  Tyre,  and  especially  to  the  well  known 
nautical  skill  of  the  inhabitants.^  (See  the  notices 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others  in  Gesenius,  p.  1269, 
and  Winer,  AivacUien,)  Opposite  An-ad.  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  city  Antaradus,  by  which  name 
the  Targum  Jems.  rend*ni  the  name  Arvad  in 
On.  X.  18.  [Aradus.^  A  plan  of  the  isknd 
will  be  found  in  Allen's  he*!^  ^a,  end  of  vol.  ii.; 
also  in  the  Admkalty  Charts,  p.  2050,  "  Island  of 
Kuad.'*  G. 

*  Dean  Stanley  has  a  brief  notice  of  this  ishmd, 
"  a  spot  rarely  seen,  but  ftill  of  interest  in  connec- 
tu>n  both  with  Phoenicia  and  with  tne  cedars  of 
Lebanon,"  in  his  Notices  of  Some  LocaMts^  Am. 
p.  220  (1863):  "Just  where  Lebanon,  with  its 
white  line  of  snow,  ends,  and  melts  away  in  the 
north  into  a  range  of  low  grp^n  hills,  Phoenicia  and 
the  last  remains  of  Phoenicia  also  end  in  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  Phoenl.^n  cities,  Arvad,  Aruad^ 
by  the  Greeks  called  Aradm^  and  now  RuadJ'^  Mr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  had 
already  visited  and  described  this  place  in  1845  (see 

a  These  nautical  propenaltlei  romain  in  fUU  fbroa 
(See  Allen's  Dead  &a,  tt.  18^.) 
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BibL  Sacra,  v.  251  ff.).  "  On  the  very  margin  of 
the  aea  there  are  the  remains  of  double  Phcenician 
irallg  of  huge  beveled  stones,  which  remind  one  of 
the  outer  foundations  of  Baalbek.  In  one  part  the 
wall  is  still  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  was  originally 
16  or  20  feet  thick,  it  must  have  been  a  stronger 
place  thsn  Tyre,  for  its  distance  from  the  shore 
and  depth  of  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for 
even  an  Alexander  to  destroy  its  insular  character. 
The  harbor  was  on  the  northeast  side,  formed  by 
carrying  out  into  the  sea  two  walls  of  great  stones, 
to  move  any  one  of  which  would  puzzle  our  best 
modem  engineer."  Tyre  drew  important  supplies 
of  military  and  naval  strength  from  this  little 
isknd.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Arvad  were  thy  mar- 
uiers:  the  men  of  Arvad  with  thuie  army  were 
upon  thy  walls  round  about"  (Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11). 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  found  *^  graven  on 
columns  of  hard  black  basalt."  Mr.  Thomson 
copied  some  of  them,  which  are  Inserted  in  the 
BM.  Sacra  as  above.  H. 

AB'VADITE,THE  OllJ.'Tb*'?:  &  'Apaion 
Aradius).  One  of  the  families'  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  l»robably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Kuad, 
opposite  Antaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phcenicia. 

W.  A.  W. 

AR'ZA  (S^"5b?  [earth]:  'mrd;  Alex.  Aptra; 
[Comp.  ^apffai]  Araa).  Prefbct  of  tlie  palace  at 
Tirzah  to  Elah  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (IK.  xvi.  9). 
In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  London  Polyglot  the  lost  clause  is  rendered 
"  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

W.  A.  W. 

A'SA  (^9?,  cwrittff,  physician:  'A<rd  ;  Jos. 
"Aa-auos'  Asa).  1.  Son  of  Abgah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  God  and  rooting  out 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  immoralities;  and  for 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  pros[)erity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
Ueath^iism  he  did  not  spare  his  giandmother,  Maa- 
chah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  ^*  King's 
Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
in  the  Jewish  court,  as  afterwards  in  Persia,  and 
to  which  parallels  have  been  found  in  modem  East- 
em  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana 
VjJlde  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Frngm.  xvi.  ;  and 
Brace's  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244).  She 
had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove  (the 
word  tnmskited  tV/oZ,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
han'OTj  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  tsset 
{Afiacha)  princeps  in  sacris  Piiapi)  ;  but  Asa 
burnt  the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its 
ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to 
tlie  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed 
Maachah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
temple  certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his 
reign  [Abuah],  and  which  the  heathen  priests 
must  have  used  for  their  own  worship,  and  renewed 
the  great  altar  which  they  apparently  had  dese- 
crated (2  (Ihr.  XV.  8)..  Besides  this,  he  fortified 
cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  araiy,  amount- 
ing, according  to  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men, 
but  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  tlie  numbers  in 
our  preseiif  text  of  Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out 
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by  Kennicott  [Abuah],  and  by  Davidson  (ItUrO' 
eviction  to  ike  0.  7*.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that 
the  copyists  were  led  into  error  by  the  difierent 
modes  of  marking  them,  and  by  confounding  the 
difierent  letters  which  denoted  them,  bearing  as 
they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thtta 
Asa's  reign  marks  the  return  of  Judah  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  high  destiny  to  which  God  had 
called  her,  and  to  the  belief  chat  the  Divine  Power 
was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  eflecta  of 
this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic  resistance 
offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  invader,  who  ia 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  whom  several 
authors,  as  Ewald  {Gescti,  dts  V.  /.,  iii.  470),  iden- 
tify with  Gsorkon  I.,  the  second  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty  of  Eg}'pt,  inheritor  tliereforc  of  the  quar- 
rel of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  proba- 
bly refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zeii\h.J  At  the 
bead  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men,  we 
read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  country,  near  tlie  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  R,  R.j  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Farthians  in  theii 
war  agsdnst  Herod  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  9). 
There  he  was  utterly  deiieated,  and  driven  back 
with  inmiense  loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned 
laden  with  spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encour- 
aged by  a  prophet,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jeruaalem 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of 
many  who  had  come  to  bini  from  Israel,  and  with 
solemn  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  cov- 
enant by  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God. 
The  peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken 
by  tbe  attempt  of  llaaaha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Kamah 
as  a  kind  of  Deceleia,  ^'  that  he  might  not  suffer 
any  to  go  out  or  to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of 
Judah."  To  stop  this  he  purchased  the  help  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  by  a  large  payment 
of  treasure  left  in  the  temple  and  palace  from  the 
Egyptian  tribute  in  Kehoboam's  time,  and  thus  he 
forced  Raasha  to  kbandon  his  purpose,  ai:d  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  had  begtm  at  Kaniah,  using  the 
materials  to  fortify  two  towns  in  Dei^amin,  Geba  (tke 
At//),  and  Mizpeh  (the  wa(ch-4<nttt%  as  checks  to 
any  future  in^'asion.  The  wells  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  fitmous  in  Jeremiali's  time  (xli.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success  were 
censured  iiy  the  prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even 
to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem^  in 
consequoice  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  some 
other  punishments  inflicted  (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The 
prophet  threatened  Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  for  some 
time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  infer  from  an  allu- 
sion, in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any 
events  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Ramah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  sufiered  frt)m  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "he  sought  not  to  tlie  Ijord 
but  to  the  physicians.'*  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's 
blessing  on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  loved 
and  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Thei* 
are  difiSculties  connected  with  its  chronology,  aris 
ing  perhaps  from  tbe  reasons  already  mentioned  as 
to  the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ramah 
in  the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  th« 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
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Mle  in  tbe  mazgin  of  the  EngliBh  Bible,  by  C3m- 
too,  and  with  tome  Uttle  hesitatioa  by  Ewald,  that 
the  chronicler  ia  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  would  coincide  wiih  the  IGUi  of  Asa  and  the 
13th  oi  Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  state- 
ment of  1  K.  XV.  16,  and  for  the  flilfillment  of  Ha- 
nani*s  threat.  According  to  Clinton  {F.  ff.,  i. 
J21)  the  date  of  Asa's  accession  was  b.  c.  956. 
In  his  15th  year  (b.  c.  942)  was  the  great  festival 
after  the  defeat  of  Zerah.  In  b.  c.  941  was  the 
league  with  Benhadad,  and  in  b.  c.  916  Asa  died. 
The  statement  in  3  Chr.  xv.  19  must  be  explained 
of  the  35th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judali,  if  we 
adopt  that  view  of  the  date  in  xvi.  1.  Clinton, 
with  an  inconsistency  very  unusual  in  him,  does 
adopt  it  in  the  latter  place,  but  imagines  a  fresh 
war  with  Ethiopia  in  b.  c.  922  to  account  for  the 
former.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

•  In  Matt.  i.  7,  8,  Lachm.,  Tisch.  (Sth  ed.},  and 
IV^geUes  read  'Atrdtp  for  *A<rd-  A. 

2.  CO<r<rd;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  'A<ri.)  An- 
eestor  of  Uerechiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  \V.  A.  W. 

ASADFAS  {'AtraSlas;  Alex.  Za^OMs:  Se- 
dnu).  Son  of  Cheldas,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by 
llASADLVH  (1  Chr.  iU.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

AS'AEL  ('Ao-t^A;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[Jahzkel?] 

AS'AHEL  (^Snir:^,  made  by  God:  'Ao- 
dlK:  Aiftel  [Agahel] ).  L  'Nephew  of  David,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was 
celebrated  for  bis  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  val- 
ued in  ancient  times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of 
Achilles,  Antilochus  (Ilom.  //.  xv.  570),  Papurius 
Cumr  (Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting 
onHer  the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against 
Ishbosheth's  army  at  Giboon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kin  him  in  self-defense,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ff.  [iii.  27,  30,  xxiu.  24;  1  Chr.  xi. 
26,  xxvii.  7.]).     [Abnbb.]  G.  E.  L.  C 

2.  {"Aai'h^;  Alex.  loa-iifX,  [Vat.  laurtiriX: 
Asaei].)  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hnshaphat,  who  went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  ['Ao'aiix:  AsieL]  A  Levite  in  the  reigri  of 
Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
cated things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

4.  (['Ao-o^A;  Vat.  AffTi\:]  Azihel.)  A  priest, 
bther  of  Jonathan  in  the  time  of  Kzra  (£zr.  x. 
15).    He  is  called  Azael  in  1  Eadr.  ix.  14. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAHF AH,  or  ASAIAH  (n^tT^  [whom 
Jehovah  made]:  'A<ndas\  [Alex.  2  K.  xxii.  14, 
Iwrai:]  Asnia),  a  servant  of  king  Josiab,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  others,  to  seek  information  of 
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a  *The  eontants  of  the  Pmlins  In  question  are  aup- 
pQnd  to  Toqaire  a  laAar  author  than  the  Asaph  In 
DatUI'i  time.  Bat  the  title  which  ascribes  them 
rsstans  to  Asaph  is  not  necessarily  in.-orrect;  for  the  i 


Jeborah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hil- 
kiah found  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  abo 
caUed  Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xzxiv.  20).  K.  W.  B. 

ASATAH  [3syL]  {Tl^WV  [Jehovah  made]: 
'Acdta;  [Vat  Aorta;  AW.  'Aadtas']  A$aia).  1. 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  Simeonitoi 
in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Ham- 
ite  shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  ('A^rofw,  [Vat.  Acrafia,]  Alex.  [Comp] 
"Atraia  in  1  Chr.  vi.;  'Ao-crfa  [Vat.  Airoi,  Acreua]; 
Alex.  [Aid.]  'Aadtas  in  1  Chr.  xv.)  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  fomily  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took 
part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xv.  6,  11). 

3.  CAo-ata;  Alex.  Aira.)  The  firstborn  of 
»*the  Shik>nite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who 
with  his  fiunily  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babyfon.  In  Ndi.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maa- 
skiaii,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shiloni, 
which  is  explained  by  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph 
on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronymic  from  Shdah  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  others  as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Shlk>h.'- 

4.  ([VaL  IiroMi:]  Asaat.)  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20 
[ASAHIAH.]  W.  A.  W. 

AS'ANA  CAacaydi  [Aid.  Alex.  'Aaaitd:] 
A8ana)j  name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).     [Ab- 

NAH.] 

A'SAPH  («•?«  [coUectar]:  'Airdupi  ^«^). 
L  A  Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaden 
of  David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Fsahns  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  ixxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  proba- 
bly all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  are  of 
later  origin  <>  (Vaihinger,  Kcrs.  of  Psalms) ;  and 

he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (Hin)  as 
well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  llie 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  tuiless  he  was  the  founder  oi  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  **  the  sons  of  Asaph  *'  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ear.  ii.  41). 

2.  {ZcuftiT  [Vat.  Xeupay]  ha  2  K.,  'Air^i^  in  Is. ; 
Alex.  [Comp. J  *Affd^  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The 
&tlier  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or 
chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nu- 
merous descendants  known  as  the  Beno-Asaph. 

3-  CAo-tit^.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
"paradise*'  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who, 
like  Nehemiah,  was  at  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Persia. 

4.  {'Atrdip  [Vat.  Aaafi  in  Neh.].)  Ancestor 
of  Mattaniah,  the  conductor  of  the  temple-choir 
after  the  return  fix>m  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15;  Ndi. 
xi.  17).    Most  probably  the  same  as  1  and  2. 

W.  A.  W. 

*ASAR'AEL.    [AzARAKu] 

ASA'REEL   (^M^toS'  [whom   God  bound. 


Asaph  who  wrote  them  may  have  been 

of  the  founder  of  the  fiunily,  which,  as  £ir.  U.  41 

shows,  existed  through  many  generations.  H. 
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96.  In/  a  vow,  G«.]:  'Eo't^A;  [Vat  I^cpanX;] 
Akx.  Eo^cpaijA;  [Comp.  AcropiiA:]  Asrael).  A 
ion  of  Jebaldeel,  whom  name  is  abruptly  intro- 
duoed  into  the  senealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAREIiAH  ^n^tri^'H:  *EHix;  [Ale». 
Ic<rti)A;  Comp.  'AircipfiXi;  Aid.  'AtrMpTikd'-]  Aaa^ 
rtla).  One  of  the  aona  of  Asaph,  aet  apart  by 
David  to  "  prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries 
and  withcymbak  "  (1  Chr.  zzr.  2);  called  Jesh- 
ARKLAH  in  ver.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

•  ASBA2'ARETH.  8o  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
1  Esdr.  X.  69  iior  «*  A«baiareth,"  the  less  correct 
reading  of  later  editions.     See  Azbazareth. 

A. 

AS'CALON.     [Abhkelon.] 

ASE'AS  {'Aaatas'y  [Aid.  *Ao-^as:]  Ateoi), 
Diune  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32).     [Ishuah.] 

ASEBEBFA  CAirc^i|i3<a:  Sehebias),  a  Lente 
(1  Eedr.  m.  47).     [Shskkbiah.] 

ASEBI'A  {'Atrtfiia;  [Aid.  'AW/SciaO  Aabia), 
1  JElKir.  viii.  48.     [Hashabiah  7.] 

AS'BNATH  {nyDi}  :  'Ao-fve'e;  Alex.  A<r€K- 
ifcd:  Auneth),  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [PotipherahJ,  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  motlier  of  Manasseh  and 
Kphraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  ICgyptian  (I^psius, 
Chrmologie  d.  ^'Eyyiritr,  i.  382),  and  Egj'ptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gose- 
nius  ( TheM.  s.  v.)  suggesto  ^.C-JICIT  "  ahe 
who  is  of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva;  but  this 
word  lias  not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Eg^'ptian 
or  Coptic;  and  it  must  be  regarded  aa  very  doubt- 
ful. If  we  are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah, 
whose  Hebrew  name,  "daughter,**  that  is,  "ser- 
^'aiit,  of  Jehovah,'*  implying  conversion,  must  have 
I'een  given  her  on  her  marriage  to  Mcreid,  at  a  time 
probably  not  long  distant  from  Joseph's  rule  [Bi- 
tiiiaii],  we  must  suppose  that  his  Eg)-ptian  wife 
received  a  Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if 
her  native  name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
the  country.  Such  a  new  name  would  have  been 
preserved  in  preference  to  the  other  in  the  O.  T. 
If  Hebrew,  Aaenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male 

proper  name  Asnah,  H^DH  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  de- 
rived like  it  ih>m  ]pS  or  COS,  in  which  case 
both  names  would  signify  storehoiue ;  unless  both 
may  be  cognate  with  H^D,  and  mean  bramble,  a 
sense  not  repugnant  to  Semitic  usage  in  proper 
names.  The  former  derivation  is  perhaps  the  more 
probable,  in  connection  with  Joseph's  history  and 
the  name  of  Ephraim.  K.  S.  P. 

•ASEB  {'AiHip;  FA.  Ac^njp:  Naatton)  oc- 
curs in  Tub.  i.  2  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Galilee 
near  Tiiisbk,  which  see.  Hazor  is  probably  tlie 
place  intended.  A. 

A'SEB,  Lulce  u.  36,  Rev.  vii.  6.     [Asher.] 


a  o^JLo,  pinuty  allis  ejus  nuees  (Qol.  L,  Arab.). 

Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  U.  892)  identifies  the 
common  "fir"  {Fitiia  sylcfstris)  ifith  the  bavsh  of 
Scripture,  and  states  that  it  is  "  firoquently  seen  in  Leb- 
anon«  whero  it  is  knovrn  by  the  naaio  of  snvoar,"  but 


AfiH 

ASE^EB  {^pdf;  [Aid.  'Affiipdpi]  8mt\ 
name  of  a  man  (1  Eaor.  v.  32).     [Siseka.] 

ASH  ]T;S,  oren;  irlrvsi  pimu)  oocors  ody 
in  Is.  zliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  idols  were  carved :  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which 
he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest:  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nour- 
ish it.**  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  ia  the 
tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree, 
and  this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned 
commentators,  amongst  whom  may  Le  named  Mun- 
ster,  Calvin,  and  Bochart;  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  according  to  Celsius  (Hitrob.  i.  191),  believe 
that  the  oren  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  sanauber, 
a  kind  of  pine,o  and  assert  tbat  the  aran  'n  often 
coupled  vrith  the  nrez  and  btrotch^  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Lu- 
ther understands  the  cedar  by  oren.^  RoaenmiiUer 
thinks  that  the  stone-pine  {Pinvspima,  linn.)  is 
the  tree  denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  oren  is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
of  which  Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  aran 
Of  the  same  opinion  are  Michaelis  {Svj^.  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  129),  Dr.  Royle  (Cyc.  Bib.  IJt.  art.  Oren), 
and  Dr.  Lee  {Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  d«>- 
scribed  as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  dia- 
tricts;  it  is  a  thorny  tn^,  bearing  grape-like  dus- 
ters of  berries,  whidi  are  noxious  and  bitter  when 
green,  but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen, 
and  turn  black.  Geseniua  {Thts,  s.  v.)  is  in  favor 
of  some  species  of  pine  being  the  \xeie  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abu] 
Fadli  spMks.  Sprengel  {HisL  Bei  Herb.  i.  14) 
thinks  the  aran  is  the  caper-tree  {Copparis  qn- 
nosn,  Linn.).  Dr.  Royle  sa}-!  the  tr^e  appears  to 
agree  in  some  respecta  with  Salvadora  ptrtica. 
Other  attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  by 
Faber  in  his  posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Bot- 
any, and  link  (SchrGeder*s  Botcm.  Jnum.  iv.  152), 
but  they  are  mere  coi^ectures.  llie  A.  V.  adopted 
the  translation  of  <isA  in  all  probability  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  Ijitin  ornus; 
and  Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  Oivus  Eurvpontt  ia 
found  in  Sjiia,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  aran  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  IJCX.,  and  understand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  oren  of  Scripture.  Pinus  halipentu 
or  P.  maritima  may  be  intended.  Celsius  {IJierob. 
i.  193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing  the  ortn, 
because  he  says  pines  are  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "he  planteth  an  oren.^^  Thia, 
however,  is  not  a  valid  objection :  the  larch ,  for  in- 
stance, is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  but  it  ia  not  a-  native  of  Syria.  The  He- 
brew oren  is  probably  derived  fh>m  the  Arabic  verb 
aran,  "  to  be  agile,"  "  to  be  slender,*'  or  »*  grace- 
ful.'* W.  H. 


Dr.  Hooker  says  he  never  heard  of  P.  sjfivettris  in 
Syria,  and  thinks  P.  halipensis  is  meant. 

b  t*nS  and  Cr*in3,  cedar  and  cypreas. 

e  Beedlng  t'-tS  instead  of  7*^^,  ''quia  7*nS  fiim 
flnali  mlnusculo,  in  multls  codicis  Ebrri  edltionJbns 
Rcribatur,  quod  t^  Sain  rimillimnm  est "  {tiietU  i 
191). 
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Aicrdp;  [Alex.  Ie^0a,  Acay.  Aurcof']  A»an)y  a 
sty  m  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh. 
XV.  42  with  Lihnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  iv.  32^  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging 
to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Rimmon, 
which  (see  Josh.  xr.  31)  appear  to  hare  been  much 
more  to  the  south.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given 
as  a  priests*  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 

somewhat  similar  word  Ain  0^  t )  <1om  uj  the  list 
of  Jo^  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  zxx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Uarman  and  other  cities  of  ^  the  South."     [The 

compound  name  (1^^  '^3)  means  (Ges.)  smok- 
iag  fumact^  or  (Fiirst)  snuUing  furnace,] 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.)  mention  a  village 
named  liethaaan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem; 
but  this,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pboe  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  fiu-  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages; 
and  indeed  Eus^.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan 
from  **Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.*'  It  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain :  in 
which  case  Kohinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.    G. 

*  The  identification  of  Ain  with  Ghuumr,  Dr. 
,BobiBson  recalls  in  his  i2c!S.  ii.  204  (ed.  1858). 
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See  Anim.  'Hie  Ashan  of  Simeoa,  situated  ou  the 
northern  limit  of  Palestine,  may  be  a  diflfervnt  oiie 
from  the  Ashan  of  Judah  (Jos.  xix.  7;  1  Chron. 
iv.  32).    (Kaumer,  Palastim,  p.  173).    See  Chob- 

ASHAIC.  U. 

ASHBE'A  (V^^V  U adjure,  Ges.] :  'Eaofid; 
[Comp.  'A<rt0d-]  Jurnmtntuni),  A  proper  name, 
but  whether  of  a  person  or  place  is  uucertiin  (i 
Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigiuit  would  underntaud  it  of 
the  latter,  and  would  render  » the  house  d  Ash- 
bea"  by  Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is  ul>- 
scure.  The  Taiigum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkiiu) 
paraphrases  it,  '^aud  the  fi&mily  of  the  house  of 
manufacture  of  tlie  fine  linen  for  the  garmeute  of 
the  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  house  of  Eshba."  W.  A.  W. 

ASH3EL  (^2^'S:  'Acr/^tjA,  'AiruiSV-  -^^ 
bel),  a  son  of  Ret^jamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  \'iii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Reu 
jamin,  see  Bechuk. 

ASH'BELITBS,  THE  O^attTSH :  b 
*A<rufi7iDii  [Vat  -pet;  Comp.  'Aru/SijAi :]  Asb^- 
lUce),  The  descendants  of  Asubkl  the  son  of  Ben 
jamm  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'GHENAZ  (T9^I^^?:  'AaxaydC  •» 
'Axayaiioi  [Vat.  Acx-l  *»  AlSax.  Ao-xci^cC*  ®*  A<r- 


X^waC^"  [-foioi]:  Aacefuz.)    Ashkemaz  (1  Chr. 
i.  6;  Jer.  li.  27).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHDOD,  or  AZCmrS  ("TI^^'S  [$trmg- 
^m  cfutk] :  "Afarroj,  LXX.  [commonly]  and  N. 
T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, situated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
»nd  neariy  midway  between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It 
Hood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  plain,  and  the 
natural  sdvautages  of  its  position  were  improved 
07  fortifications  of  great  strength.     For  this  noson 


it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  5).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  47),  but 
was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites:  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point  for  conducting 
offensive  operations  against  them,  so  much  so,  that 
after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself  against  future 
attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the  adjacent  bills 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Nehemiah^s  aije  it 
preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  langu:i::e 
(Neh.  xiii.  23).     But  its  chief  importance  arose 
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from  its  pontion  on  the  high  road  from  Palestine 
to  Eg}?^  oommanding  the  entrance  to  or  from  the 
latter  oountrj :  it  was  on  this  account  besieged  by 
fartan,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  lung,  Sargon, 
about  B.  c.  71ti.  apiMirently  to  frustrate  the  league 
formed  between  Uezekiah  and  Egypt  (Is.  zx.  1). 
Its  importance  as  well  as  strength  is  testified  by 
the  protracted  si^  which  it  aflerwards  sustained 
under  Psammetichus,  about  b.  c.  630  (Herod,  ii. 
157),  the  effects  of  which  are  incidentally  referred 
to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20).  That  it  recovered  from  this 
blow  appears  from  its  being  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
(jeudeiit  power  in  alliance  with  the  Arabians  and 
others  against  JenLsUem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  de 
stroyed  by  the  Blaccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84), 
and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Roman  conquest  of  Ju- 
daA,  when  it  was  restored  by  Gabinius,  b.  c.  55 
(Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  5,  §  3;  B.J.  I  7,  §  7),  and  was 
one  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Salome  after  Herod^s 
death  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  8,  §  1 ).  llie  only  notice 
of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  Phil- 
ip's return  from  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  village,  with  no  memorials  of  its 
andent  importance,  but  is  still  called  Etdud. 

W.  L.B. 
*  Yet  the  present  site  is  not  wholly  destitute  of 
Testiges  of  its  ancient  fame.  A  few  disoo^'eries  still 
reward  the  traveller's  search.  I1ie  high  mound 
which  probably  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city 
cannot  be  mistaken,  co\'exed  witJi  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  with  remains  of  cellai-s  or  cisterns  which 
excavations  recently  made  (1852)  have  laid  open. 
Here  must  have  been  the  citadel  which  for  29  years 
baffled  the  efibrts  of  Psanimetichus  for  its  capture, 
the  longest  sic^  (sa}'s  Herodotus)  on  record  (see 
Kawlinson  on.  Ihrod.  ii.  242).  From  the  top  of  this 
hill  may  be  seen  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  doubt- 
less, stood  the  fish-god,  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  3  fiT.), 
where  he  could  suney  the  domain  over  which  he 
was  supposed  to  preside.  Two  marble  colunms  re- 
main, one  prostrate  in  the  court  of  the  neighboring 
khany  and  tlie  other  wrought  into  a  drinking  trough 
not  fiu*  fit>m  it:  and  a  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  built  into  a  Sakith  or 
watering-machine,  or  into  the  walls  of  goat  and 
sheep  pens.  Some  traces  of  masonry  occur  near 
the  Jafia  road,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  city 
w-alls,  so  nearly  concealed  as  to  be  found  only  with 
special  pains.  There  is  also  a  lai^  caravanserai 
on  the  edge  of  an  adjacent  marsh  (see  wood-cut), 
now  cnUrely  deserted,  but  once  an  important  sta^ 
tlon,  when  the  traffic  at  present  transferred  to  the 
sea  passed  this  way  between  S}Tia  and  Egypt  H. 

A8Ha)ODITES,  THE  (Wiy^Xf^: 
om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  and  9  MSS.  have  'K(dr- 
noil*.  Atoiii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or  Azo- 
tus (Neh.  iv.  7);  called  Ashdothites  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3  W.  A.  W. 

ASH^DOTH  PIS'GAH  (H^PSn  n^-^^ft 

from  ^rr'V,  "to  pour  forth;"  'KtnfivS  *aaryd, 
[once  ri}u i^aayd']  radice*  [montis]  Phasffn.,  [Ak- 
iloth  Pha8ya])y  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very  ancient 
term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20:  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs  of  Pisgah." 
In  (he  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy  the  words 
form  part  of  a  fommla,  by  wliich  apparently  the 
mDuntains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sei  on  the  east 
side  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read,  "  the 
Axaboh*  also  («'.  e,  tlie  Jordan  valley)  and  the 
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border.*  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  cnto  the 
sea  of  the  '  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Aahdoth 
hap-Pisgah  eastward ; "  and  so  also  in  iv.  49,  tiwogh 
here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vary  the  for- 
mula for  English  readers.  The  same  intention  is 
evident  in  the  passages  quoted  firom  Joshua;  and  m 
X.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Aahdoth  is  used 
alone  —  "  the  springs  '*  —  to  denote  one  of  the  main 
natunl  divisions  of  the  oountiy.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  woid  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  15,  «<the  ^pouring 
forth  *  of  the  *  torrents,*  which  extendeth  to  Sh»- 
beth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubt- 
less, like  the  other  topogn4>hical  words  of  the  Bible, 
it  has  a  precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use; 
but  whether  it  be  the  springs  |)oured  forth  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  them- 
selves, it  is  useless  at  present  to  ooi\jecttire.      G. 

ASHa>OTHITES,  THE  OyXlX^^ :  6 
'AC^iot  [Vat  -«iofl:  Azotii).  The  inhabitants 
[strictly  "  inhabitant,'*  but  collective]  of  Ashdod, 
or  Azotus  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  W.  A.  W.      « 

ASHEB,  Apocr.  [only  Tobit  i.  2,  see  Asbb] 

and  N.  T.  A'SER  ("1?^*$ '  'Aff^p  [Rom.  'A<r- 
trfip  in  Ez.  xlviii.] :  Aser\  the  8th  son  of  Jacob, 
by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The 
name  is  interpreted  as  meaning  **  happy,**  in  a  pas- 
sage full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records :  "  And  Leah  said, 

*In  my  happiness  am  I  0'^tl^>'3),  for  the  daugh- 
ters will  call  me  happy  *  (^3^"^l^S),  and  she  called 

his  name  Asher"  ("^?*^)»  •'•  ^  **  happy  J*  A  sim- 
ilar play  occurs  in  the  bkssmg  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  tlie  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  Is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  ear- 
lier books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.,  xlvi. ;  Ex.  i. ;  Nimi.  i.,  ii., 
xiii.,  &c.<,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his  chief  as 
one  of  the  spies  torn  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xiii.). 
During  the  march  through  the  deaai  bis  place  was 
between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27);  and  after  the  conquest 
he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without  any  special 
mention. 

llie  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are. 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  re- 
corded, and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identification 
of  the  m^vjority  of  the  places  named.  The  general 
position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Car- 
niel  northwarrls,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  on  the  southeast,  and  Naphtofi 
on  the  northeast  (Jos.  AnL  v.  1,  §  22).  Thf 
boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24" 
31,  xvii.  10, 11,  and  Judg.  i.  81,  32.  From  a  com- 
parisrm  of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that  Dor 
( Tantura)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  thf 
tribe,  in  which  case  the  Muthem  boundary  was 
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pnfaalilf  one  of  tlie  ■trauna  which  enter  the  Med- 
itemuMUi  south  of  that  place  —  either  Nuhr  eU 
Dtftuk  or  Nakr  Zurka.  FoUowiiig  the  beach 
round  the  promontorj  of  Carmeif  the  tribe  then 
poMOBBed  the  nuoitixne  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of 
EedraeloD,  probablj  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then 
appear  to  have  run  northwards,  poesibly  bending  to 
the  east  to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by 
Kanah  (a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  in- 
land from  Saul)^  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  Tyre  to  Achzib  (Eodippa,  now  es-iSft).a 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
all  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  265 ;  Kenrick,  Pkam.  p.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise involved  in  the  name  »  Asher/'  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronomiced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  '*dip  his  foot,'*  the  "bread*'  which  was  to  be 
•*&t,"  and  the  ** royal  dainties'*  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge; ^  and  here  in  the  metallic  mannfactuies 
of  the  Phcenlcians  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  bra»**  for  his  *»  shoes.'*  The  PhcenicLan  set- 
tlements w«re  even  at  that  eariy  period  in  full  vig- 
or; <"  and  it  b  not  surprising  that  Asher  was  soon 
ooatented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "  dwell 
among  them*'  without  attempting  the  conquest 
and  extermination  adjoined  in  regard  to  all  the 
Caoaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  Dor,'' 
nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Helbah,  nor 
Aphik,  nor  Kefaob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is  immedi- 
ately visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  **  jeop- 
arded their  lives  unto  t(ie  death  "  in  the  struggle 
against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  the  peril 
of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbors  of  his  new 
allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  numbering  of 
Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous  than 
either  Ephzaim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num.  i. 
33-41),  but  in  the  reign  of  David  so  insignificant 
had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Cfar. 
xxvii.  lft-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  **  divers  of  Asher  and 
Mansfloeh  and  Zebulun  **  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezdciah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  vrest 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.'  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity  —  the  aged  widow  *  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,*  who  in 
the  very  ckise  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  ^  served  (jod  with  fiutings  and  prayers 
night  and  day  *  '*  (Stanley,  p.  265).  G. 

ASH'ER  PtTH  [ftfrtreM,  Fiirst:  Comp.] 
Alex.  *Aa^p:  Aser),  A  place  which  formed  one 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  tho  south 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  on  the 
road  from  Shechem  to  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.     Three  quarters 
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a  Aehahaph  (LXX.  Kc«^  or  KauL^a)  most  be  Chaifa. 
Bobinson*8  idenUfleaUon  (Hi.  55)  fat  sovely  too  fiur  In- 
laod.  Alammelech  was  probably  on  the  Nahr  et-Mn- 
UeA,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jiphthah-ei  may  be 
Jefat  (Bob.  Ui.  lOT).  Bethlehem  {Beit  Lakm)  Is  10 
miles  inlaiid  lirom  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  CheUfii  (Rob. 
p.  118);  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  It  fLus  the  distanoe 
of  Ash«r*s  boondafy  as  less  than  that  flrom  the  sea. 

fr  for  the  erops,  see  Bob.  UL  102 ;  for  the  oil,  K«n- 
dek,p.21;  Balaod,  p.  817. 


of  an  hour  fhmi  Tubds^  the  ancient  lliebeB.  ia  the 
hamlet  of  Teifdsh\  which  Mr.  Porter  sv^jgests  may 
be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  (Handb,  p.  318).  In 
the  Vat.  MS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  entirely 
corrupt.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHE'RAH  (rntt^),  the  name  of  a  Phm- 
nician  goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our 
translators,  following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
i&\ffos)  and  of  the  Vulg.  (/uciw),  tnuislate  the 
word  by  "grove.**  Almost  all  modem  interpniera 
however,  since  Selden  {Oe  Diis  Sifriis^  p.  343), 
agree  that  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be 
intended,  as  seems  sutficlently  proved  from  such 
passages  as  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of 
which  we  find  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asho- 
rah  "  (or  as  our  version  reads  "  the  ^"ore  **)  "  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord.'*  Inhere  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Aaherah  is  very  closely  connected 
with  AsHTOKETH  and  her  wor^ip,  indeed  the  two 
are  so  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  vrith  Baal  (e.  g.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  ri.  25;  1  K.  xriii.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  these  terms  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  2  K..  xxiii. 
13,  14, 15.  Movers  {Pkihi.  i.  B61)  first  pointed  out 
and  established  the  difference  between  the  tw^ 
names,  though  he  probably  goes  too  far  in  consid 
ering  them  as  name^  of  distinct  deities.  The  riew 
maintained  by  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Ilandb,^  Richt, 
p.  67)  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  that 
Ashtoreth  is  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess,  whilst 
Asherah  is  the  name  of  the  image  or  symbol  of  the 
goddess,  lliis  symbol  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  of  wood  (see  e.  g.  Judg.  ri.  25-30;  2  K. 
xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the 

term  ("^t^N  =  "^X6\  io  be  straight,  direct)  faidi- 
cates  that  it  was  formed  of  the  straight  stem  of  a 
tree,  whether  living  or  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  points  us  to  the  phallic  rites  with  which  no 
doubt  the  worship  of  Astarte  was  connected. 
[Ashtoreth.]     See  also  Egypt.       F.  W.  G. 

ASH'EBITES,  THE  C^IBTSH:  &  'KtHtp\ 
Alex.  Ktrnp'  Vulg.  om.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  memben  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
oflering  were  gathered  into  a  carity  in  its  surfoce, 

on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (n^lSjn),  from  its  round 
shape  (Oamer,  de  Ara  exttriori\  said  to  have 
sometimes  amounted  to  300  Cors ;  but  this  Maimon. 
and  others  say  is  spoken  hyperboUct.  On  the  days 
of  the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re> 
moved,  and  the  accumulation  taken  away  afterwards 
in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  bts  for  the  of- 
fice {Afishna,  Tamid,  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  The  ashes 
of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regulations 
prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  e& 
cacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.      [Sackifice.]      Ashes 

e  adon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Bab- 
bah  =  "  the  Strong,**  Josh.  xix.  28. 

d  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh. 
XTli.  11. 

<  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  coold  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Oiseala  or  Onsh 
Chaleb,  t.  e.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg  1.  81).  See 
Bdaad,p.813.    [Bnt  see  Acts  xxii  8.] 
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174  ASHIMA 

tbout  Uie  person,  eapeciaHy  on  the  head,  were  used 
ts  a  sign  of  sorrow.     [Mourning.]         H.  H. 

*  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40)  speaks  of  "a  valley  of 
uhes;  *'  and  from  his  mention  of  *<  the  brook  of 
Ividron'*  in  the  same  passage,  he  may  possibly 
refer  to  a  ** valley**  which  bore  this  name,  near 
Jerusalem.  But  the  prophet's  representation  thei« 
being  s^-mbdic,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  fiu-  we 
are  to  regard  the  scenery  under  which  he  couches 
the  allegory  aa  literal  and  how  far  as  fictitious. 

At  a  little  distance  north  of  Jerusalem  are  several 
lai^  mounds  of  ashes  (one  of  them  40  feet  high), 
which  some  conjecture  may  be  as  old  as  tlie  age  of 
the  temple,  having  been  built  up  by  the  ashes  carried 
out  thither  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  vi.  10, 
11).  So  much  curiosity  was  Mi  respecting  these 
ashes  that  two  small  specimens  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  I^fessor  liebig,  who  found  them  on 
analysis  to  consist  largely  of  animal  and  not  of  veg- 
etable elements.  But  the  general  opinion  is  that 
they  are  the  accumulations  of  anhes  d^xmited  there 
from  soap  manufactories  which  formerly  existed  at 
Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  similar  mounds  occur  in 
the  \icinity  of  Ndbulus  (Suechem),  which  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  on  this  question.  Travellers  have  observed 
them  also  near  Gkuzzeh  (Gaza),  Lmid  (Lydda), 
and  BamUk,  where  the  Jews  never  offered  sacrifices. 
See  Dr.  Uobinson*s  Later  Rts.  iii.  201.  The 
chemical  test,  as  he  suggests,  is  too  limited  for  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  entire  nuus,  and  a 
few  particles  of  bones  might  easily  be  intermixed 
with  the  other  sediments.  Dr.  Sepp  takes  notice 
of  these  ash-heaps  (JtruscUem  u.  da*  heil.  Land^ 
i.  250),  and  expresses  the  same  opinion  of  their 
origin.  H* 

ASH1MA  (W9'*tt?a:  'A^Atrffl  [Vat.  -o-*.-]; 
[Comp.  *A0'i/iciQ  Asima)^  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Uamath.  The  worship  was  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonista  whom 
Shalraanezer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  x\'ii.  30). 
The  name  occurs  only  in  this  single  instance.  The 
Talmudists  say  that  the  word  si^iifies  a  goat  with- 
out hair,  or  rather  with  shor^  hair  (Buxtorf,  Lex, 
Talm.\  and  from  this  circumstance  Ashima  has 
been  regarded  as  identical  witli  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  Egyptians  (considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  waa  sacred.  This  god  has 
also  by  some  been  identifi>.d  with  tlie  Phoenician 
god  Esmiin  (see  Winer,  Bet^lw.),  whose  name  is 
frequently  found  in  Pbcenician  inscriptions  as  a 
component  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  who  is 
regarded  aa  the  Phoenician  .itlsculapius  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Phcm.  pp.  136,  347).  The  two  conjectures 
are  not  nece»8arily  discrepant,  since  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian Esmftn  belong  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan 
and  of  yEsculapius  (Movers,  Phdnizier,  i.  532). 
Tlicre  are  many  other  coi\jectures  of  Jewish  writers 
respecting  this  god,  but  they  are  of  no  authority 
whatever.  F.  W.  G. 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
OALON  (T^^r??^Wa  [perh.  migration^  Ge- 
sen.; ttony^  Dietr.*];  once  "the  Eahkalonite," 
^jSb|J?'>?n:  'PutkJlKwj^'  Saad.  ,jiLiu«Lfc 
(note  the  change  from  Aleph  to  Ain):  AKalon\ 

a  The  usual  form  would  be  bptTS,  Ashkal.  R:i- 
llger  (In  Gesenius,  p.  1476)  suggests'  that  tli«  uncom- 
mon tennlnatlon  is  a  PhilistiQe  ftmn. 


ASHKBLON 

one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  knds  of  the  PhfliitiiMi 
(Joah.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  kn  oftn  mcD- 
tkmed,  and  apparently  less  known  to  the  Jews  than 
the  other  four.  This  doubtkas  arose  from  ita  xe> 
mote  situation,  akme,  of  all  the  Philistine  towna, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and  also  well  down  to  the 
south.  Gaia,  hddeed,  was  still  Anther  soatb,  but 
then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay 
,  considerably  to  the  left.  Tlw  site,  which  retains 
ita  anciait  name,  ftilly  bears  out  the  above  infer- 
lence;  but  some  indications  of  the  &ct  may  be 
I  traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon  which 
occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  towns 
Ming  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Joseph.  AnL 
V.  1,  §  22,  where  it  is  specified),  although  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  and  (laza  are  all  named ;  and  considerable 
uncertainty  rests  over  ita  mention  in  Judg.  i.  18 
(see  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Handb.),  Samaon  went 
down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon  when  he  slew  the 
thirty  men  and  took  thdr  spoil,  aa  if  to  a  remote 
place  whence  his  expk)it  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in  the  histor- 
ical books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages,  Josh.  xiii. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii.  83.  The 
other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distinguiahed  by 
some  special  occurrence  or  fiu;t  connected  with  it, 
but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Ashkelon  is 
to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical  books 
it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xMi.  5,  7; 
Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  6. 

In  the  post-biblical  tim^  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable Importance.  Near  the  town  —  though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished  —  were  the  temple 
and  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus ;  sod 
it  shared  with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for  the 
stead£swtne88  of  ita  heathenism  and  for  the  cruel- 
ties there  practiced  on  Christians  by  Jtdian  (Re- 
land,  pp.  588,  590).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  ita  fertility;  the  wine  of  Aaea- 
Ion  was  celebrated,  and  the  AUtenna  plant  fiour- 
ished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except  Can- 
opus  '*  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  far 
its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  in 
the  neighborhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28;  Edrisi  and'lbn 
Batuta  ui  Bitter,  PaldstiTin^  p.  88).  lit  nan.e  is 
fiuniliar  to  us  in  the  "  Eschalot  *'  or  *'  Shallot,*'  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which  this 
place  was  widely  known,  "llie  sacred  doves  of 
Veims  still  fill  with  their  oooings  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the 
ruined  walls  "  (Stanley,  p.  257).  Ashkelon  pUiyed 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  CYusades. 
"  In  it  was  intrenched  the  hero  of  the  laat  gleam 
of  history  which  haa  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  pf  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court"  (Stanley, 
ibid,).  By  the  Mohammedan  geographers  it  was 
called  "the  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultena,  index 
Geogr.), 

"  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong.  The  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  xx)ok 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  termmates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbor 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Mi^umaa  "  (Kenrick,  p.  28). 
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ASHKENAZ 

U  dm  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  retmvrkable 
ifaape  ^scte  shown  near  the  town,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  those  dug  by  Isaae,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connection 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fihct  that 
in  the  Samaritan  vereion  of  Gen.  xz.  1,  2,  and 

zxn.  1,  Aslcelon  (1  ibrO    <>)  is  put  for  the  «'  Ge- 
nur"  of  the  Hebrew  test  G. 

*  A  word  should  be  said  of  the  present  site  of 
Ashkekm.  Gesenius  speaks  of  a  yiURge  there  still, 
bearing  the  ancient  name;  bat  in  fact  not  a  living 
aool  dwells  any  longer  within  the  proper  precincts 
of  the  old  city,  though  a  little  east  of  the  ruins  is 
a  cluster  of  some  twenty  mud  hovels  surrounded 
by  a  few  palms  and  other  trees.  The  naine  is  un- 
known on  the  spot  except  by  tradition.  The  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers  is  the  same:  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  desolate  scene,  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle of  the  wasting  effects  of  time,  and  of  the  havoc 
of  war,  than  the  ruins  of  Ashkdon  present  to  us. 
*<  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins  near  the  shore, 
mns  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then 
to  the  west,  and  finally  northwest  to  the  sea  again, 
fisrming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.  On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its 
salient  ant^les  by  strong  towers.  The  specimens 
which  still  exist  along  the  southeast  and  west  sides 
show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,  built,  how- 
ever, of  small  stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken 
columns  of  granite  and  marble.  .  .  .  These  extra- 
ordinary ihigments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion 
along  the  sandy  ridge,  are  what  generally  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  Askebn,  and  impart  such  an  air 
of  desdatlon  to  the  view.  .  .  .  Tlie  whole  area  is 
now  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  firuit  which  flourish  on  this  coast  .  .  .  From  the 
top  of  these  tali  fhigments  at  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  wall,  we  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation 
before  us,  stretching,  terrace  after  terrace,  quite 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  northwest  The  waUs 
most  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not 
even  earthquakes  could  toss  these  gigantic  masses 
of  masonry  into  such  extraordinary  attitudes" 
(Thomson's  lytnd  and  Book,  ii.  328  ff.).  "  Not  a 
solitary  colunm  stands  upright,  and  not  a  building 
can  be  traced  even  in  outline,  though  a  few  stones 
of  a  wall  are  here  and  there  seen  h)  their  phices. 
Deep  wells  are  frequently  met  with,  with  curb-stones 
of  marble  or  granite;  columns,  mostly  of  granite, 
exist  everj-where  in  vast  numbers — scores  of  them 
may  be  seen  projecting  ttom  the  ruinous  wall  along 
the  difr  over  the  sea,  and  some  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  bek>w"  (Porter's  Handbook,  i.  269). 
We  seem,  as  we  stand  there,  to  hear  echoing  through 
the  ruins  those  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4),  spoken 
25  centuries  sgo:  '' Ashkdon  shall  be  a  desolar- 
tion'*;  and  of  Zechariah  (ix.  5):  "Ashkekm  shall 
not  be  inhabited.''  H. 

ASH'KENAZ  (n?^'K:  ^Aexayd(:  Atce- 
nez),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Ja- 
phet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  Is,  one  of  the  peoples  or 
tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of 
the  human  race,  and  springing  immediately  from 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Gomer. 
The  original  seat  of  the  peopfe  of  Ashkenaz  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Armenia,  since 
they  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Ii.  27)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni.    We 
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are  not,  howc^'er,  on  this  account  to  condude  that 
they,  any  more  than  the  Gomerites  in  generai,  were 
confined  to  this  locality.  Assuming  here,  what 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  the  word  Ja- 
phet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  migrated  from  their 
original  seats  westward  and  norUiwanl,  thus  peo- 
pling Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we  may  probably 
recognize  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  Lake  As> 
canius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  8c%nd-isi,  Scand- 
inavia.     Knobel  {Vlflkerta/el,  p.  85)  regards  the 

word  as  a  compound  (t33"U7S),  the  latter  element 
being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  ydros,  Lat  ^ens,  gemuy 
Eng.  kind,  kin ;  the  meaning  therefore  being  the 
^s-raoe.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  we  hers 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  extended  to  the  whole  eastern  pert 
of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  German  race.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  possessing  little  weight  as  ev- 
idence for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins,  even  to  the 

present  day,  call  Germany  TDSITK.  The  opinion 
of  Gorres  ( I'oikenafel,  p.  92)  that  Ashkenaz  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Cymry  or  Gaelic  race  seems 
less  probable  than  that  of  Knobel.        F.  W.  G. 

•In  1  Chr.  i.  6  and  Jer.  Ii.  27  tlie  «x)rd  is 
spelled  in  the  A.  v.,  as  in  the  Genevan  version, 

ASHCHSNAZ.  A. 

ASH'NAH  (nWW  [Uie  sfrmg,  fnii]),  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  Judah,  both  in  the  ShtjUah 
or  Lowland ;  (1)  named  between  Zorea  and  Zaiionh, 
and  therefore  probably  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV.  33;  "Aco-o;  [Corap.  Aid.  Alex.  'Acrvti:]  -1#- 
tna)\  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  tlie  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43; 
[loyo;  Aid.  AL'X.  'Kfrtwi;  Oomp.  'Ao-owci:] 
Ksna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  map  (1857 ); 
would  be  about  IG  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Ono- 
mast.  Eusebius  names  another  place,  ^Kav^,  but 
with  no  indication  of  position.  G. 

ASHTENAZ  (t59trb?,  of  uncertain  origin, 
yet  see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  8,  and  compare  the  form 
W3^pK,G«l.x.3:  LXX., 'Ai5i*<r5p/ =  ^"!T5  ^3N 
(?);*  'Afffay4(,  Theodot:  [^^enez,  Vulg.], 
A^az,  Abitzer,  Sji^*),  the  master  of  the  eunuclM 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  8).  B.  F.  W. 

ASH'RIBL  (V'l?^^? :  'Ecrpi^A;  [Vat.  Ao- 
cpcii|X:]  Esritl).  Probab^  Asriel,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTBRATHITE  (\n'nntr?7  :  i'Air- 
TopvSl  [Vat  -Bti]:  AUarotkites).  *  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond 
Jordan.  Uzzia  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's guard.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  ASTAROTH 
(nSnri^V  :  'Aarofk^:  Astaroth  [in  Josh.  xiii. 
31,  Alex.' Acr^opw/u;  in  1  C:iir.  vi.  71,  *A<rripMi 
Alex.2  PofiuB;  Comp.  Aid.  'Aorap^^l),  a  city  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gg,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Asn- 
TORETH.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion t>r  definition  of  Og,  —  who  ^*  dwelt  in  Ashta- 
roth in  Edrei ''  (Deut  i.  4),  <*at  Ashtoroth  and  at 
Edrei"  (Josh.  zU.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  »who  was  at 
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Ashtaroth  "  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  posture-lands 

(tt^n^D)  to  the  Gershonitea  (1  Chr.  vi.  71-  [56], 
the  other  Lev'itical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  zxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 

Beeshterah  (quad  J  iV2.  =  «» house  of  A.;" 
Reknd,  p.  621;  Gesenius,  Thts.  pp.  175  <i,  196 
tm,  1083).  Nothuig  more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those 
in  Chronicles,  or  of  Jeremiali,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  places  are  enumerated.  Je- 
rome {(hunH.  Astaroth)  states  that  in  his  time  it 
lay  six  miles  from  Adra,  which  again  was  25  from 
Bostra.  He  further  {Astaroth  Camaim)  and  £u- 
sebius  speak  of  two  KcofuU^  or  castella,  which  lay 
nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adaram  et  Abilam  civita- 
tes.'*  One  of  these  was  possibly  that  first  named 
above,  and  the  other  may  have  been  Ashtcroth- 
Kamaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet  recov- 
ered in  these  interesting  districts  is  Tell-Ashterah 
or  Asherah  (Ritter,  Syria^  p.  819;  Porter,  ii.  212), 
and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known. 
Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

G. 

•ASHTABOTH  (n'l"^ritr?:  Judg.  ii. 
13,  flu*  ^Ao-rdprcu;  x.  6,  al  'AffTapdO;  1  Sam.  vii. 
3,  xii.  10,  Td  &\(nj;  vii.  4,  tA  &\crri  'A(rrap^; 

xxxi.  10,  with  n^2,  rh  "^ Aarapriiov,  Alex,  -ri-: 
Attarotk\  the  plural  of  Abhtoketii,  which  see. 

A. 

ASHTBROTH-KARNA1M  {rht^pv 

Q^^nf?  =  »  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ; " 

0'"'    " 

Sam.  Vers.   'pTI'^^'^S^ :    Saad.   ^^A^JuflJt : 

'KffTop^  icol  (Alex,  omits  xol)  KapvcAvi  Astaruth 
Camaim\  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incursion 
of  CHiedorLiomcr  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  as  Camaim,  or  Camion  (I  Mace. 
V.  26,  43,  44;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii. 
8,  §  4),  "a  strong  and  great  city"  "hard  to  be- 
siege," with  a  "  temple  {rh  rdfi^yos)  of  Atargatis  " 
(rh  ' ATapyaTuoy)y  but  with  no  indication  of  its 
locality,  beyond  its  being  in  *<  the  land  of  Galaad.* 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  &ct8  that 
can  be  ascertained  ard^  against  such  an  identifi- 
cation. 1.  The  affix  "  Karaaim,"  which  certainly 
indicates  some  distinction,<i  and  which  in  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears  to  have 
superseded  the  otlier  name.  2.  The  fiict  that  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  in  tlie  Onomasticon,  though  not 
very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Ashtaroth  and  Astaroth-Camaim, 
desciibing  the  latter  as  a  Ktofiij  fityurr^  rrjs  'Apo- 
filaSf  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batanosfc.  3.  Some 
weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Samaritan 
version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  different  names  (see  abora).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphimth^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


a  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  tho  date  of  th«  Tal- 
mud to  refer  to  lis  situ&tioD  between  two  high  peaked 
hills  (see  Sukkah^  fol.  2),  though  it  more  probably 
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yet  recognized ;  but  the  second,  tt-Sananum,  can 
hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place  which 
continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name,  on  the 
Hiy  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Ujah  (Burckh.  p.  55;  RiUer, 
Syria^  p.  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmatioD 
of  this  view  that  while  the  name  Kamaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
€»-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  "  the  two  idols." 
There  aooordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashteroth-Kamaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. G. 

*  Mr.  Porter  is  very  confident  that  "  Karaaim  " 
refers  to  the  figure  of  Ashteroth.  At  KunrntAi 
(Kenath,  Num.  xxxii.  42)  in  Lejah,  the  ancient 
Argob,  he  found  **a  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth, 
sadly  broken,  in  front  of  a  little  temple,  of  which 
probably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent 
moon  which  gave  the  goddess  the  name  *■  (i'araaim ' 
(two-homed)  is  on  her  brow.'*  Elsewhere  also 
among  the  massive  rains  of  the  deserted  cities  then 
he  saw  "sculptiu^  images  of  Astarte,  with  the 
crescent  moon,"  showing  how  prevalent  was  this 
form  of  worship,  and  what  its  characteristic  symbol 
was  (AsHTORKTH).  See  his  Giant  CUia  of 
Bashan,  pp.  12,  43.  U. 

ASHTORBTH  (rT^ht:':?  :  'Aardprri'  ^ 
tarthe  [Astar<fth]\  the  principal  female  divinity  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  di- 
vinity. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they 
frequently  occur  in  the  plural,  and  are  associated 
together  in  tliis  form  (Judg.  x.  6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
xii.  10).  (jesenius  ( Thes.  s.  w.)  maintained  that  by 
these  plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of 
Baal  and  Astarte;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems 
to  be  that  of  Movers  (Phdn,  i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  AshtA- 
reth  of  the  Sidouians,  that  the  siitguLor  is  found  m 
the  0.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
worship  of  Astarte  was  very  ancient  and  very 
widely  spread.  Wo  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  a4junct  Karaaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appar- 
ently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tmes  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel, 
we  should  moreover  naturally  Conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Ass}Tian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria  (Ijtjard, 
N.  and  A,  pp.  352,  629 ;  Rawlinson,  Early  History 
of  Babylon^  \xmA.  1854,  p.  23;  RawUnson,  Herodr 
otusy  i.  634).  lliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Tlius  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  cxistuig 
in  the  island  of  Cypras  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Cartilage  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phcen. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  an  element 


aUudHS  to  the  wonhip  of  the  horned  goddUMS,  tbi 
<'moonod  Ashtaroth." 
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m  PiKBDicua  proper  namo,  as  "Atfrcwros,  'A$Ur 
ffT^rei,  AfK^tMrrdftros  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, aa  Astart  (Ges.  Thes,  s.  v.  For  evideuce 
o(  her  wide-spread  worship  sec  iJso  Eckhel,  DocL 
iVtuo.  iii.  369  ff.).  It  is  worthy  of  renuu-k  that 
Rodiger,  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to  Ge- 
senius'a  Thasaunu  (p.  106),  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar,  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see  Rob- 
inson, iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or  at  least  resto- 
ration, of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother  Amaahtoreth, 
who  is  further  st^'led  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
aUributes  of  this  goddea^  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  cooisiderable  perplexity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  notion  symboUzed  is 
thai  of  productive  power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that 
of  generative  power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
ccmdude  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so 
the  moon  is  the  symb<d  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  As'tarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city.  Aslitaroth-Kamaim,  already  re- 
ferred to,  seema  to  indicate  a  homed  Astarte,  that 
is,  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon;  thus  Lucian  yOt  iSy/ia  />ea,  4)  says,  'A^ 
riprjip  f  iyit  Hoicw  ScAffroIifr  tfifitpai-  And 
agam  Herodian,  v.  6.  10,  Ovpar(ojr  *,>li  acts  *Aff- 
rpoJfxytP  (a  grecized  form  of^  Astarte)  dvo/icC^oMri, 
9tMiintv  ^tvau  dtKovTti,  On  these  grounds 
Mo\'er9,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain  that 
originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Aasyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-god- 
dess, but  the  planet  Venus  (liawtinson,  Hervd. 
L  c),  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Venus 
(or  Aphrodite )  as  well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that 
name.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with 
onr  word  Star,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (San- 
skrit,  tara;    Zesid.,  sUuranm;   Pehkvi,   ielamni 

Pers.  8\IJumI,  utarak ;  Gr.  hrrfip ;  Lat.  titUa. 

Tlwugh  this  derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by 
Keil  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  !?  in  all  the 
presomed  represmtatives  of  the  word  {Konige^  i. 
168,  Eng.  tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius, 
Flint,  Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  appar- 
ently good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
likely  that  both  the  okwu  and  the  planet  were 
looked  upon  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects 
and  perhaps  at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess, 
just  as  each  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of 
the  hea\'ena  ^  n^^arded  as  the  **  queen  of  heaven.'* 
The  inquiry-  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  god- 
dess is  not  less  perplexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
body  ui  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  {Phon, 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthaginian- 
Sidonian,  a  rii^  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  tlie  planet 
Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with 
that  of  Venus:  thus  Cicero  (fie  Nat  Deor.  iii.  23) 
speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  **  Syria  Tyroque  concepta, 
qua:  aVstarte  vocatur,*'  and  that  this  worship  was 
eoQz^ected  with  the  most  impure  and  licentious 
12 
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rites  is  apparent  fin>m  the  close  oonneiUon  of  this 
goddess  with  Ahiierah,  or,  as  our  traiudator^  reu- 
dered  the  word,  "groves."  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  jiere  enter  further  into  the  very  per- 
plexed and  levolting  sul^ect  of  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  Tht  reader  who  wishes  to  puraue  the 
inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in  Movers'  PKOni- 
zier^  already  referred  to,  and  in  Creuzer's  SymboUk. 

F.  W.  G. 

ASH'UR  ("inie''H  [Wndk,Ge8., possibly  Afrt>, 
Furst]:  *A<rx  5,  *AtriAp  [Vat.  Jo/mx];  [Alex.  Aa- 
8»8,  Airxovp;  Comp.  ^Aaodpi]  Asftut\  Agsur), 
the  "fiither  of  Tekoa,"  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5  [which 
probably  means  that  he  was  the  founder  or  prince 
of  that  viUage.     See  Tekoa]. 

ASHOJRITBS,  THE  (^"^J^lTSn  :  6  Soiripl; 
[Vat.  BflM-ci^f  f  0  Alex.  ecM-ovp;  [Comp. 'A(rcp(:] 
Gtasuri).  'Phis  name  oociirs  only  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was  made 
king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  old  inter 
preters  —  Arabic,  S}Tiac,  and  Vulgate  versions  — 
and  in  modem  times  by  Ewald  {h'esch.  iii.  145), 
the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshurites,  the 
members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.  £.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  Aram.  [Aram* 
Geshub.]  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  sub 
stitntion  is  that  Geshur  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover  was  married  to 
David  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  Chr.  iii. 
2,  compared  with  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with  the 
latter  bung  made  king  over  the  people  of  Ge- 
shur. Talniai  was  still  king  many  years  after  this 
occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In  addition,  (Geshur 
was  surely  too  remote  firom  Mahanaim  and  from  the 
rest  <^  Ishbosheth's  territory  to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 

"^t^M  n^3,  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  "''^i^Sn  (Davidson,  ffebr. 
Text,  ad  loc. ).  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  pbin  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Bei\)amin.  The  form  **Ash- 
erite  "  occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  eridently  quite 
different;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet  recog' 
nized. 

There  is  cleariy  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  xzv.  3.  G. 

ASH'VATH  {ny^V:  'A<ri9\  [Vat.]  Alex. 
A<r«^;  [Comp.  ^AotoUb',  Aid.  'AcroiB:]  AaotA). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of  Asha 
(1  Chr.  vii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIA  (^  *A<r(a:  [Asia]).  The  passages  in 
the  N.  T.  where  this  word  occurs  are  the  fuUoTving: 
Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4, 
16,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2j  Rom.  x>i.  5  (where  the 
true  reading  is  *Atrlas)^  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  2  (^r.  i. 
8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Pet  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4, 11.  [Chikf 
OP  Asia.  See  Ahiakch^b.]  In  all  these  pa.ssages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  hut  for  a 
Roman  prorince  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Kph- 
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wiu  was  (lie  capital.  This  province  origuiated  in 
Ihe  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Pei^gamus,  or  king  : 
uf  Asia,  who  lefl  by  will  to  the  Kuman  Republic 
bis  hei^itary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  penin- 
sula (H.  c.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  fron- 
tier were  made,  and  »»Asia"  was  constituted  a 
province.  Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich 
and  flourishing;,  though  it  had  been  severely  plun- 
dered under  the  Kepublic.  In  the  division  made 
by  Augustus  of  senatorial  and  imperial  provinces, 
it  was  placed  in  tlie  former  class,  and  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul.  (Hence  aySvwaroif  Acts  xix.  38, 
and  on  coins.)  It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  tlie  Apoc- 
alypse, and  it  was  divided  into  assize  districts  for 
judicial  business.  (Hence  dvopouoi,  «•  e.  tififpaiy 
Acts,  ibid.)  It  is  not  possible  absolutely  to  define 
the  inland  boundary  of  this  provhice  during  the 
life  of  St.  Paul :  indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces 
were  frequently  undergoing  change;  but  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  it  included  the  territory  an- 
ciently subdivided  into  vEolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and 
afterwards  into  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  [Mysia, 
Lycia,  BiTiiYNiA,  Phrygia,  Galatia.] 

Aleyer's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divuie  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia.<> 
The  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  fonner  on  Acts  xix.  10),  namely,  that 
(lie  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a 
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bad  g(Y)graphical  mistake;  for  this  term  «Asia 
Minor  "  does  not  seem  to  liare  been  so  applied  tin 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover 
the  mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  narra- 
tives. It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the 
N.  T.  as  A.  procongularis ;  for  this  phrase  also 
was  of  later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's 
subdivisions  of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  ip 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(b.  c.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  »*  King  of  Asia  " 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attains 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson^s  Li/e 
and  KpisUet  of  St.  Pntd^  ch.  xiv.;  Marquardt^s 
Rdm.  AUtrthumer,  iii.  130-140).  J.  S.  H. 

ASIAR'CH.^  CAfftdpxat'  principea  Asia^ 
Vulg. :  chief  of  Agio,  A.  V. :  Acts  xix.  31),  officers 
chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia  of  which  Ephesus  was,  undtf  Ko- 
maii  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had  charge 
of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical  spec- 
tacles, the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was  done 
by  the  holders  of  Xtnovpyiai  at  Athens,  and  the 
oidiles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  ill.  35;  Gibbon,  xv.  ii. 
205,  ed.  Smith).  Tlieir  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  oon»e- 
quence  sometimes  called  ipxifp^iSt  &nd  their  office 
itpcoa-'&vri  {Mart.  S.  Pulycarp.  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  21 
[cf.  c.  12]).  Probably  it  represented  the  religious 
element  of  the  ancient  Panionian  league;  to  the 


Greek  Imperial  Copper  Coin  ("  medallion")  of  Laodicca  of  Phrygia;  Commodus ;  with  name  of  Aslaich. 

llbv. :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTONEINOCCE.    Bust  of  Emperor  to  right.     Rev. :  EHIAIAnirP  HTOCACIAP  , 
AAOAIKEON  NEQKOPON.     Figure  in  triumphal  quadriga  of  lions,  to  left. 


territorial  limits  of  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
functions  of  the  Asiarchs  neariy  corresponded. 
(See  Herod,  i.  1-12.)  Officers  called  AvKi^xai  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  605),  who  exercised  ju- 
dicial and  civil  functions,  subject  to  the  Roman 
c:o%'enmieiit;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
tlie  Asiarchs  exercised  any  but  the  religious  func- 
tions ^ove-raentioned.  Modestinus  names  Bx- 
Ovviapx^o-  ^^^  Koinra5oKapx»«  ^  religious  offices 
in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  The  office  of  Asiarch 
was  annual,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
vwiuul,  but  might  be  renewed;  and  the  title  appears 
U)  have  been  continued  to  tliose  who  had  at  any 


time  held  the  office.  From  its  costliness,  it  was 
often  (acO  conferred  on  a  citizen  of  tlie  wealthy 
city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv.  649).  Philip,  the 
Asiarch  at  the  time  of  St.  Polycarp's  mart}ix]om, 
was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  inscriptions'  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of 
Asiarch  'once  or  more  times,  are  known  as  bekng- 
ing  to  the  following  cities:  Aphrodisias,  Cyzicus, 
Hypfppa,  I^Aodicea,  Pei^raus,  Philadelphia,  Sardis, 
Smyrna,  Th}'atira.  (Aristid.  Or.  xxvi.  518,  ed. 
Dind. ;  luikhel,  ii.  507,  iv.  207 ;  Bi  ckh,  Inter,  vol. 
ii.;  Van  Dale,  Dliacrt,  p.  274  ffi;  Krause,  CVutto- 
tes  NeocojWyy.  71;  Wetstebi,  On  Acts  x\x.;  Aker- 


o  •Meyer  has  cancelled  this  remark  In  his  later  edi-   cowt  of  the  Peninsular  Asia,  as  in  Acta  U.  9  and  v1. 9 
ttons.    He  now  Umiti  Asia  in  Acts  xvi.  6  to  the  wcstrnn  1  H. 
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man,  Nmmtmalie  Uhutr.  p.  51;  Herod,  v.  38; 
Hammond,  0»  N.  T.)  H.  W.  P. 

ASIBI'AS  CAo-e/Sfoj  [Vat.  -/9«i-J ;  Alex.  Air«- 
^ws;  [Aid. 'Ao-i/S/or:]  Jammebifis).  One  of  the 
■ona  of  PhoroSf  or  Parosh,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28,  whoae 
naiae  occupies  the  place  of  Malchuah  in  Kzr.  x. 
25.  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIEL  (^^075  icreatedby  God]:  *A<ri^X: 
AsUl).  1.  A  SiDMonite  whoae  dewendant  Jehu 
fi^«d  in  the  reign  of  Henkiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
hiatory  of  the  world  (2  Eadr.  xiv.  24). 

W.A.W. 

ASrPKACAfrupd;  [Vat.  M.  Ta<r«^:  C«- 
P&/I),  1  Esdr.  V.  23.     [Hasupha.] 

AS'KBLON,  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi.  17;  2 
Sam.  i.  20.     [AshkkivON.] 

♦  ASMA'VBTH.     [Azmaveth.] 

ASMODETUS  OlPTW:  'AfffioStuos,  Tob. 
iii.  8),  the  same  aa  *p^-3?^,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 
Ac,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AwoAX^y,  Rev. 
ix.  11  [Aix>LL.Y02<],  where  he  is  called  "a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  and  6  *O\o0ptw»r, 
Wiad.  xviiL  25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the 
*«  Evil  angel "  (Pa.  Ixxviii.  49)  of  the  pkgue. 
(Schleusner's  Thetaur.  s.  v.)  From  the  &ct  that 
the  Talmud  (cod.  GUtin,  Eocles.  i.  12)  calls  him 

'*'T'*T"T  H^^^jrez  dcgmonum  (cf.  Ughtfoot,  llor. 
flebr,  tt  Talm.  in  L^ike  xi.  15),  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Az- 

raeL  The  name  is  derived  other  from  "^^^j  to 
destroy,  or,  according  to  Reland  (Winer,  s.  o.), 
from  a  Persian  mxd  =  ir9tpd(9iv.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented  as  loving 
Sara,  the  dau<;hter  of  Raguel,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  husbands,  who  married  her  in  suc- 
cession, on  the  bridal  night;  gaining  the  power  to 
do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  incontinence. 
Tobias,  instructed  by  Ri^had,  bums  on  "  the  ashes 
of  perAime  "  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  which 
he  caught  in  the  Tigris ;  "  the  which  smell  when  the 
evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts 
of  E^ypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him "  (Tob.  viii. 
3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  ra- 
taooalize  this  story  of 

.     .     .     "  AsmodJufl  with  the  fishy  fame 
That  drove  him,  thongh  enamored,  fixun  the  spouse 
or  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  £sjpt,  there  &st  bound," 

since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demon- 
olo<Ty,  and  "the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange 
foncy  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those,  however, 
who  attempt  this  task  make  Asmodeus  the  demon 
of  impuritji,  and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes 
deadened  the  passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The 
Rabbis  (among  other  odd  fiibles)  make  this  demon 
the  oi&pring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal-cain  with  his 
sister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allusion  to  Sobmon's 
many  wives)  that  Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  but  being  dispossessed  was  forced  to 
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a  Asp  (thd  Oroek  o^ru,  the  Latin  aspis)  has  by 
§om»  been  derived  from  the  Qeb.  ^D\^,  "to  gather 
op,"  In  allosloo  to  the  colling  habitf  of  the  snake  when 
It  iwt;  bat  this  otymology  is  very  Improbable.    *We 


serve  in  building  t.ie  temple,  which  he  did  noise 
lessly,  by  meius  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
((;almet,  s.  v.  and  FragmenUy  p.  271,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fimciful  and  groundless  specula* 
Uon).  F.  W.  F. 

AS'NAH  (njDH  [thom-huth]:  'Aircvd: 
Asena).  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabei  (Eo*.  it 
50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Keh.  vii.  52  the  name 
is  omitted,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  As- 
A3*a.     [See  also  Asenatii.]  W.  A.  W. 

[ASNAPTAR  (so  corrocUy  A.  V.  ed.  1611^ 
in  kter  eds.)]  ASNAPTER  (")?PS :  Syr. 
Ktpid:  'Atra-evcubdp;  [Vat.  A<rtyveupap\  Alex. 
Hafap:]  Asenofyhar),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  aa  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cutheeans  In  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneaer, 
Sennacherib,  and  I'3sar-4iaddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  (jesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  clu^jter  the  Cuthseans  at- 
tribute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  {Comm.  in  foco),  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
Intrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  •  G.  £.  L.  C 

A'SOM  {'A(r6fA''  Atom),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP  (in?,  peihen:  iunrls,  ipducvvy  $Mn- 
XiffKos:  (upisy  boiiUscus.  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  the  six  following  passages:  Deut.  xxxii.  33; 
Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xd.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.,  and  by  a»j)  in  tlie 
margin.  Elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  has 
a^*^  as  the  representative  of  the  original  word 
petken. 

That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  firom  the  passages 
quoted  above.  We  ftnther  learn  from  Ps.  Iviii.  4, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-charmers practiced  their  art.  In  this  passage 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely; "  and 
from  Is.  xi.  .8,  '*the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
pethen  was  a  dweller  m  holes  of  walls,  Ac.  llie 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  asp  {ffieroz,  iii.  156),  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  signified  by  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  authors, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  kind  is 
represented  by  it  I'he  term  nip  in  modem  zoclogy 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  V^era  (upis  of  JjOr 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  name, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  diflferent  kinds  of 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii. )  says,  **  plures 
diversseque  sunt  aspidum  species; "  and  iElian  (A*. 
Anim.  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  E^^tians  enumerate 


think  that  the  words  are  onomatopootfc,  alluding  tc 
the  hitting  sounUi  serpents  make :  cf.  Lat.  asp-irart. 
The  shield  (cunrtf )  is  no  doabt  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  animal  at  rest 
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tlxtoen  kinds  of  a^.  Bruce  thru;  hi  that  the  n^ 
of  the  ancienta  should  be  referred  fo  the  cerastes^ 
while  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be  tlie  Kgyptian  co6ra 
(Naia  haj'e).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  name  petken 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  acshuby 
8hef)hiph6ny  tsiphoni,  dl:c.,  names  of  other  members 
of  the  Ophidic^ 

Oedmann  ( Vermisch,  Samml.  v.  81)  identifies 
the  pethtn  with  the  Coluber  kbetxnut^  Linn.,  a 
species  described  by  Forsk&l  {Desc.  Amm,  p.  15). 
lioseiimiiller  {NoL  ad  Uieroz.  iii.  150),  Dr.  Ijee 

\fleb.  Lex,  s.  v.  ^riQ),  Dr.  Harris  {Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible,  art.  Aqt),  Col.  H.  Smith  {Cyc.  Bib.  Lit. 
art.  Seipent),  believe  that  the  pttften  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Coluber  bcslnn  of  Fors- 
kal.  Oedmann  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an 
identity  between  the  C.  lebetinus  and  the  C.  baitm ; 
hut  from  Forsk^'s  descriptions  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  ar- 
gument that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Cdubei'  bcetin  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  based 
entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  Kosenniiiller 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  batan  otight  to  be 
written  jxKl<in,  and  thinks  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  Scripture. 
Oedmann's  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  addi- 
tional proof  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Swedish  naturalist  quoted  above,  the  common  people 
of  C}'prus  bestow  the  epithet  of  houphe  (jcov^), 
**  deaf,'*  upon  the  C.  lebetinus.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  species  is  absolutely  deaf,  for 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deafiiess 
attributed  to  the  C.  lebetinus  Oedmann  thinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  about 
**  the  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  RosenmiiUer  and  others 
who  recognize  the  iKtJien  under  the  balan  cf  Fors- 
k&J,  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the  identity  is 
■  allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Coluber  bcetan  of  Forskal  has  never 
l;een  determined.  If  C.  bcetan  =  6'.  Itbednvs,  the 
Rl)ecies  denoted  may  be  the  Kcbis  nrenicoln  (jox- 
icoa)  of  li^^ypt  {CtUaloffue  of  Snakes  in  Btit.  M. 
i.  2D).  Probably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever 
l;«ird  of  the  C.  boBtan  is  derived  from  two  or  three 
lines  of  description  given  by  ForskSl.  "  The  whole 
body  is  spotted  with  black  and  white;  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs; 
oviparous;  its  bite  kills  in  an  inst.ant,  nrd  the 
wounded  body  swells."  The  evidence  aPtjrded  by 
the  deaf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument  by  Oedmann,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  audiUon 
in  aU  the  ophidia  is  very  imperfect,  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tj-rapanic 
cavity.  The  epithet  "  deaf,"  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  power  all  serpents  possess  of  hearing 
ordinary  sounds  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  any 
snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
*' deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonaljle  to  infer  firom  thence  that  the  adder 
of  this  country  (Ptlias  Bents)  is  identical  with  the 
"deaf  adder"  of  the  68th  Psahn!  Vulgar  opin- 
ion in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  tlie  matter  of 
identification  of  species  than  vulgar  opinion  m  Eng- 
land. A  preliminary  proof,  moreover,  is  necessary 
for  the  argument.  The  snake  of  Cyprus  must  be 
demonstrate  to  occur  in  F.gypt  or  the  Holy  Ijuid  — 
I  fiict  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though,  as 


ASP 

was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  Cyprus  ( C  lebitwiut 
may  be  the  same  as  the  £chis  arenicola  of  North 
Afirica. 

Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "deaf  adder  ^t  stoppeth  her  eon;"  the 
Rabbi  Solomon  (according  to-  Bochart,  iii.  169) 
asserts  that ''  this  snake  b^mes  deaf  when  okl  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  charmer^s  voice.**  Othcn 
maintain  that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground 
and  stops  the  other  with  her  tail.*'  That  such 
errors  should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when 
little  else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of 
natural  history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  do 
aUusion  to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this 
absurd  error  of  "  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with 
her  tail  *'  had  not  been  perpetuated  in  our  own  day. 
In  Bythner's  Lyre  of  David,  p.  165  (Dee's  transla- 
tion, 1847 ! ),  the  following  explanation  of  the  word 
pethen,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs:  "^4^, 
whose  deafiiess  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms.  It  is  deaf  of 
one  ear,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail, 
that  it  may  not  hear  incantations.**  Dr.  Tbomson 
also  {Land  €md  Book,  p.  155,  I^ondon,  1859 ! )  seems 
to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  writes: 
There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ev  with  Ms  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
charms.**  It  is  not,  then,  needless  to  observe,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  pos- 
sesses external  openings  to  the  ear. 

The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  Iviii.  4  is  simply  as 
follows:  There  are  some  serpents,  individuals  of 
the  same  species  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of  Script- 
ure such  individuals  may  be  termed  denf  The 
point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  tlie  fiict  that  the  pe- 
then ¥ras  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  song,  but 
refosed  to  do  so.  I'he  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  as  some  have  sap- 
posed,  the  expression  "  deaf  adder  "  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whence  it 
had  its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force 
in  the  comparison  which  the  psahuist  makes  with 
wicked  men? 


IJgrjptlan  Cobra.     {Naia  haje.) 


Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf  to 
ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  hearing 
the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  charmer  produces 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument;  and  this 
comparative  deafiiess  is,  it  appears  to  us,  Me  ver) 
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ASPALATHUS 

reiuim  why  such  toands  u  the  ehanner  makes  pro- 
duce the  desired  eflect  in  the  subject  under  tieeC- 
msA.  [Serpext-charmiko.]  As  the  %7ptiaii 
eobn  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  speeies  the 
sulyeet  upon  which  the  serpent-channen  of  the 
Bible  lands  pnctioe  their  scienoef  as  it  is  fond  of 
ooneeallng  itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Is.  xi.  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethea^  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
daim  to  represent  the  peihen  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  Coiuder  bcetan,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

W.  H. 

ASPAL'ATHUS  {iunrd\a0os  iipa^Twy; 
Gomp.  wdKa$0S'  baUamum),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself:  "  I  gave  a  sweet 
smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspakthus.*'  The  question 
aa  to  what  land  of  plant  represents  the  aspalathus 
of  Uie  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theocritus  (M  iv.  57)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (from  Jd.  xxiv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  burning.  PKny 
(//.  N.  xii.  24)  says  that  aspalathus  grows  in 
C^ypnis;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  sLae 
of  a  moderate  tree;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  eryscepti-uni  or  iceptntm,  <*  sceptre,'*  or 
^  red  sceptre,'*  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
of  the  branches;  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  13) 
he  speaks  of  atpalfithus  as  distinct  from  the  ei-y- 
tce^-vM^  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly  em- 
pbyed  there  as  an  ingredient  in  perftimes  and  oint- 
ments. He  states  that  it  was  empk>yed  also  in  the 
washing  of  wooL  Theophrastus  {Hist.  PLini.  ix. 
7,  §  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  aspalathus  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr.  iv.  33  he  says 
it  is  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent.  Diosoorides 
(L  19)  says  that  the  aspalathus  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  thickening  dhitment. 

It  appears  that  thoe  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
varieties  of  planta  known  by  the  name  of  a^xd- 
aUms;  for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly 
make  mention  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous, 
and  inferior;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the 
bark,  and  waa  highly  aromatic.  The  plant  was  of 
■0  thorny  a  nature  that  Plato  {Repab.  p.  616  A, 
ed.  Bdker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with 
it  in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  {Herbal,  p.  1625)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  a^nhthu:   aapoL  albicans  loruio  cUreo,  and 
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•  1 7^?  »  ]  ^^,  ▼•  comp.  inus.  disttndere^  whence 

7i^?^,  /lYywn,  utpoto  ad  conculcandom  expansum. 
The  Greek  wv9*nf  seems  to  bo  connected  with  this  word. 
See  Fiirat,  Qmeord.  s.  v.  The  Axab.  Iwtan  (  kjkj), 
atanumy  may  have  refaenoe  to  expemtion. 

6  On  this  soliijeet  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  a  letter  writes, 
"  We  most  not  go  to  Conwtl.  Koparius,  albeit  that  may 
poiaaa  the  two  needful  qualifications.  It  a  peculiar 
to  the  Canajy  Islands.  H&ny  plants  with  fragrant 
roots  are  nlled  Eoee-roots.  Such  is  the  Li:fnum  a'oe.s, 
the  Ugn  aloes  of  Scripture ;  and  there  is  the  jktitapi^a 
ttt  Dioscorides,  which  came  ftvm  Maredonis.  A  late 
teamed  friend  of  mine  writes, '  This  was  certainly  Ua- 
iuens*»  RAotfiola  rosea^  figoxed  as  such  by  Paricinson 
to  his  nsatrvm  B^tanicum^  .titer  Lobei.    Soon  after 


asixiL  f  tibens,  «<  The  latter,*'  he  says,  "  is  the  bettei 
of  the  two :  its  smell  is  filce  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name  Lignum  Rhodium^  rather  than  fbom 
Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  Hie 
Lignum  Rhodianwn  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspalathus;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Conoolvulus  sooparius  of 
linnsBus.*  Dr.  Royle  {Cycl  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  is 
inclined  to  believe  Uutt  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himahyan  mountains,  the  Myrica  stynda  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  term  Darshishan,  wliich  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aspalathus^  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.  II 
the  aspalfUhus  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Greelcs,  it  is  dear  that  the 
iocality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  asp'dathus  aa 
if  it  were  ^miliar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  aspalathus  see  Sa^ 
masius,  HyL  laL  cap.  Ixniv. ;  Dr.  Koyle,  in  pas- 
sage referred  to  above;  Sprengd,  HisL  Bei  Herb. 
i.  45,  183;  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  various  plants.  W.  H. 

ASTATHA  (Sn3pS :  ♦oiryti;  [Alex.  FA. 
^flrya;  Comp.  'AtnpaBd'']  Esphatha),  third  son  of 
Uaman  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

ASTHAR,  THE  POOL  (A^jcos  'AffAdp;  [Alex. 
A.  Aa^aX'  laws  A^har])  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
'Iliecoe.'*  By  this  "  pool  *'  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maccabfleus  encamped  at  the  beginning  of  their 
struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Maoc.  ix.  33;  Joseph. 
Ant,  xiii.  1,  §  2).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  xiixKos  'Aff^fl^T^TiiJ?  G. 

ASPHAR'ASUS  ('A<r(^((o'o;:  Mechpsnio- 
chor),  1  I'^sdr.  v.  8.     [Misi*ekkth.] 

AS'RIEL  ('^^^"^''^f  [vow of  God]:  *Zffp4\, 
'UQi\  [Vat,-feH;  Alex.  EpiijA  in  Josh. :  Asriel, 
Esriel).  The  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manaasdi  (Num.  xxvi.  31;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  Ha 
waa  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Abrielitss. 
llie  name  is  erroneously  written  Asiikiku  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14.<^  According  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  latter  passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  waa 
the  son  of  Manasseh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

W.  A.  W. 

AS'RIELITES,  THB  Oh^W^Tl :  6  'Ei^ 
ptrikl  [Vat.  -A«]:    AsrielitoB).     Num.  xxvi.  81. 

[ASKIEL.] 

ASS.  The  five  foUowing  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Annus  occur  in  the  0.  T. :  Chamdr,  'Ath/hij 
*Ayir,  Pere,  and  ^Arod. 


the  dlacovery  of  the  Canary  Islands  this  name  was 
transferred  to  Conv<A.  seoparius,  and  afterwards  to  ser- 
era!  Ainerican  plants.  It  Is  called  in  the  Canaiy 
Islands  Lena  Noel^  a  ooimption  of  Lignum  alnes,  and, 
though  now  in  little  request,  large  quantities  ci  it 
were  formerly  exported,  and  the  plant  nearly  extir- 
pated. The  apothecaries  sold  It  both  as  Lifpium  Rho- 
dium and  as  the  aspalaiMis  of  Dioecorides ;  it  soon, 
however,  took  the  latter  name,  which  waa  handed  over 
to  a  wood  brought  from  India,  though  the  original- 
plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  probably  Spartium  viUosum,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorpe (For.  Gnee.  vol.  vii.  p.  69). » »» 

c  •  So  in  the  Genevan  version.  This  accords  with 
the  Hebrew  in  2  USS.  and  one  edition  cited  by  Ml 
chaelis.  A. 
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1.  Chamur  ("^^X^na;  tvos^  iwo^vyioy,  yofidip 
In  1  Sam.  xvi.  20:  astnm^  ^'asa,'*  "he-Ms")  de- 
notes the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was 
no  doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  anjr  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  it  was  used  (a)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (I  Sam.  xzt.  18;  Gen.  xliL  26,  xlv. 
23;  2  Sam.  zvL  1;  1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Neh.  ziii.  15; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20):  (6)  for  riding  (Gen.  zxii.  3; 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  xxu.  21;  1  K.  xUi.  23;  Josh. 
XV.  18;  Judg.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  20;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  xix.  26;  Zech.  ix.  9: 
Matt.  xxi.  7) :  (c)  for  ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24, 
xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  10),  and  perliaps  for  treading 
out  com,  though  there  is  no  clear  Scriptural  allu- 
sion to  the  fact.  In  Egypt  asses  were  so  employed 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg^.  iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  Josephus  {Contr.  Apion.  ii.  §  7):  ((f) 
for  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt.  x\'iii.  6 ;  Luke  x\-ii. 
8)  —  this  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the 
Greek  has /tvAof  ovik^t  for  '•  millstone " :  (cr)  for 
(carrying  baggage  in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10):  and, 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  David,  {/)  for  the  pro- 
creation of  mules  (Gen.  xxxri.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28; 
Ksth.  viii.  10,  Ac). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass  in 
eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  western  Europe.  There  the  greatest 
oare  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much  attention  is 
paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the  finest 
specimens;  the  riding  on  the  ass  therefore  conveys 
a  very  diflerent  notion  from  the  one  which  attaches 
to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  noble  and  honorable  amongst  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  bo  mounted  on  asses ;  and  in  this 
manner  our  I>ord  himself  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came,  indeed,  "njeek 
and  lowly,*'  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
do,  that  the  fiict  of  his  riding  on  the  ass  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  English  ideas,  aught  to  do  with  his 
meekness;  although  thereby,  doubtless,  he  meant 
to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
horses  were  used  only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  ▼.  10, 
**  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asaes,"  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  {Trav.  p.  389)  tells 
OS  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its 
race  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they 
are  laige  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Peshawar, 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Deut.  xxii.  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together"  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Michaelis  {Comment,  on  the  Ijiia  of  Mo$et^  transl. 
voL  ii.  p.  392)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews;  that  the  coupling  together, 
therefore,  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the 
biferior  ass  was  a  dishonor  to  the  former  animal; 
others,  Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  law 
had  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by  it 
we  are  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  ci\'il 


"  "^"^r  r,  from  root  "*tin,  "  to  bo  red,"  from  the 
reddiiih  color  of  the  animal  in  southern  countries. 
Qeseniiis  compares  the  Spanish  btnro^  burrieo.  In  2 
jam.  xix.  27,  the  word  is  used  as  a  ftminine. 
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and  religious  life  to  be  forinddet ;  he  compares  2 
Cor.  vi.  14,  **  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believera."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such 
a  lesson  was  intended  to  be  conve^-ed;  but  we 
think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  namely,  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  could 
not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  dif- 
fenaioe  in  size  and  strength;  perhaps  also  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given 
in  Lev.  xix.  19. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  *•  The  young 
asses  that  ear  the  ground,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modem  miderstandings  were  if  traiudatod 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
aro  "I  till,"  "I  plough,"  being  now  obsolete 
(comp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12).     [Eab,  Earixg.] 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law  considered 
it  unclean,  as  **  not  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing 
the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as  in  the 
great  figunine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass*s  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver"  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the 
flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  commentators 
on  this  passage,  following  the  LXX.,  have  under- 
stood a  measure  (a  chumtr  of  bread)  by  the  He- 
brew word.  Dr.  Harris  says,  —  "  no  kmd  of  ex- 
tremity could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food; "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  own 
oflspring  (2  K.  vi.  29 ;  £z.  v.  10).  This  aigumeni 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  the  common  acceptation  of 
these  pa8^l^!;es  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18),  and  for 
understanding  a  meaturt  and  not  the  animnL  Vox 
an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  ^  c.  comp.  Plutarch, 
^1;  ^707.  i.  1023,  '•  .\n  ass's  head  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  sixty  drachmas."  ^ 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Josephus  ( Contr.  Ajtion,  ii.  §  7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impudei:ce 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antiochus  Epiphanes  discovered  when  he 
spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  {S^mpot.  iv.  ch.  5) 
and  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  §§  3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  this  slander.  It  would  lie  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  iiirther  into  this  question,  as  it  has 
no  Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  renting  to  this  sulgect  in  Bocbart 
{/lieroz.  ui.  109  ff.). 

2.  'Ath^  d^^^'':  ri  Hws,  Cyos,  tvos  9y)\fia, 
itpiovos^  iyos  eriXfla  ropds'  <«««»r  asinus,  "ass," 
"she-ass").  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  this 
name  represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor 
do  we  think  there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  'atfion  indicates  some  particuhir  \-aluable  breed 
wliich  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as  Dr. 
Kitto  {Phys.  Hist.  Pal  p.  383),  and  Dr.  Harris 
{NaL  Hist,  of  Bible^  art.  Ass)  have  supposed. 
'Aih/ki  in  Gen.  xii.  IG,  xlv.  23  is  clearly  contrasted 
with  chnmor.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she-ass  {'tithdn). 
The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she^isses. 
The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  one 


6  The  Tahnodista  say  the  flesh  of  the  ass  causes 
avarice  In  those  who  eat  it ;  but  It  cures  the  avaricious 
of  the  complaint  {ZoJl.  des  Talm.  $  165). 

c  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  wiually  derived 
from  an  unused  root,  "  to  be  slow,*'  "  to  wiUk  nitb 
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whcD  she  went  to  nek  Elisduu  Thej  were  sbe- 
i&«el  which  formed  the  e^)ecud  care  of  one  of  D»- 
rid*g  oificers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  While  on  the 
other  hand  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  Ac.)^  Achsah 
(Josh.  XV.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20),  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  (1  K.  xiii.  23),  rode  on  a  chamAr, 

3.  'Ayir  ( "^^J  :  wwXof ,  T»Xof  y^oy,  wrof ,  $ovs 
(in  Is.  XXX.  24):  puUas  asiruty  pttUiu  onatp'L,  Ju- 
inrtUum^  puUut  asini^  »*  foal,"  "  ass  colt,"  »•  young 
a&s"  ^oolt"),  the  name  of  a  young  aas,  which 
oocura  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  15;  Judg.  x.  4,  xil.  14; 
.Jobxi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judpis  and  Zechariah  the 
'agir  is  spoken  of  as  being  okl  enough  foir  riding 
upon;  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  for  carrying  burdens,  and  m 
\-er.  24  for  tilling  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  word 
'ayir  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  uow  understand  by  the  term  /oal  or 
coU;  the  derivation  "to  be  spirited  "  or,  "impet- 
uous "  would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate.^ 

4.  i*erc  (S  7!^ :  Hyos  iypios,  vyos  iv  iypv* 
ipeeypos,  tvos  ipyifdrriiy  iypMKOS  tu^po$wos  • 
fenu  homoj  Vulg. ;  "  wild  man,"  A.  V.,  m  Gen. 
xn.  12;  oniger^  "wild  ass").  The  name  of  a 
■pedes  of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12;  Fs. 
df.  11;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  llos. 
▼iiL  9;  Jer.  ii.  24;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  In  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
Pert  AddiAj  a  "  wild  ass  man,"  is  applied  to  Ish- 
mael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that  is  well 
suited  to  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea  (viii.  9) 
compares  Israel  to  a  wild  sss  of  the  desert,  and 
•Job  (xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this 
animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  both 
ancient  and  niodem  writers. 

6.  'Ardd  (111^,6  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  versions  probably  supposed  'ardd  and 
pere  to  be  synonymous:  "wild  ass").  The  He- 
brew word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath 
sent  out  the  pere  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the 
bands  of  the  ^arodf*     The  Chaidee  plural  *ardd- 

a^ik  (?^J7^J^)  occurs  in  Dan.  v.  21.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's "  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses."  Bo- 
efaart  {Hieroz.  ii.  218)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Sch,  in  V. 
T,  L  c),  Lee  (Comment,  on  Job  L  c),  Gesenius 
(The*,  s.  V.)  suppose  'and  and  pere  to  be  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  The  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  'atvU  the  Aranuean;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
different  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different  animals 
known  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received  very  val- 
uable elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Jourml  of  the  Asiitic  Society  of 
Benyal  (1859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears  in  the 
October  No.  of  The  AnniU  arvi  Magazine  of  Nat- 
teral  Ilittory  {iS30).  This  writer  enumerates  seven 
species  of  Uie  division  Asinus.  In  all  probability 
the  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  are  Asinus 
kemippus,  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia; 
and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  N.  E.  Africa,  the  true 
onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass,  whence  the  domes- 
ticated breed  is  sprung;  probably  also  the  Asinus 
''nager^  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur,  which  is  found 
m  Western  Asia  from  48*^  N.  latitude  southward 
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■hort  steps ;  *^  bat  Fdnt  {Heb.  Coneo'  I.  s.  v.)  demun 
ilRttgly  to  this  •tymology. 

«  From  "^^^j  feroers. 


to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western  India,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  in  all 
probability  they  confounded  these  species.  The 
Asiwu  hemionut  or  Dshiggetai,  which  was  separ- 
ated from  Asifua  hemippus  (with  which  it  had  kmg 


Syrian  mid 


(Asinus  Hemippus.) 
Zoological  Qardens 


Specimen  in 


been  confounded)  by  Is.  St  Hilaire,  could  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  as  this  animal,  which 


Ohor-Kbar  or  Koolan.     (As'mus  Onagtr.) 
in  British  Museum. 


Specinwn 


Is  perhaps  only  a  varietj  of  Asinus  onager^  inhabits 
Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  Southern  Siberia,  countries 
with  which  the  Jews  were  not  familiar.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  'athi'm  and  pere 
of  the  sacred  writings  stand  for  the  different  species 
now  discriminated  under  the  names  of  ylsinuj 
hemippus^  the  Assyrian  wild  ass,  Asinus  vulgaris^ 
the  true  onager,  and  perhaps  Asintu  oniger,  the 
Koulan  or  Ghorkhur  of  Persia  and  Western  India. 
The  following  quotation  fh)ni  Mr.  Bl^ihe's  val- 
uable p{^)er  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions  to  wild  asses :  "  To  the  west  of  the  range 
of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  of  Asinus  hemippus^  or 
true  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers  —  the  particuUr 
species  apostrophized  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  again 
that  noticed  by  Xenophon.  There  is  a  recent  ac- 
count of  it  by  Mr.  I^yard  in  yinereh  awl  its  Re^ 
mains  (p.  324).  Returning  from  the  Sinher,  he 
was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and  there 
he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of  horse 
with  the  Bedouin  riders  concealed !  *  The  reader 
will  remember,'  he  adds,  *  that  Xenophon  men- 
tions these  beautiful  animals,  which  he  must  havti 
seen  during  his  mareh  over  these  very  pliuns  .  .  . 
"  The  country,"  says  he,  "was  a  plain  throughout^ 

b    lS"l^,  ttnm  root  inv^  « to  flee,"  "to  be  un 
tamed.''     Bochart  think .«  t'io  word  Is  onomatopoetlo. 
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M  eviiti  iiA  the  Hea,  and  fiiU  of  worniwcod ,  if  any 
other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there  they  had 
all  an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  appeared  .  .  . 
The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gained 
ground  on  the  horses,  stood  still  (for  they  exotieded 


IMgg«tai  or  Kyang.     {Azinvs  Hrmiotnu.)    Specimen 
in  Zoological  Oaidens. 

them  much  in  speed);  and  when  these  came  up 
with  them  they  did  tlie  same  thing  again  .  .  .  The 
flesh  of  those  that  were  taken  was  Uke  that  of  a 
red  deer,  but  more  tender "  {Anab.  i.  §  6).  *  In 
fleetness,'  continues  Mr.  I^yard,  *they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only 
one  or  two  of  tlie  most  celebrated  mares  have  l:een 
known  to  accomplish ' "  (Annals  and  May.  of 
NaL  IHa.  vol.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  wood-cut  represents  some  kind  of 
wild  ass  depicted  on  monumenU  at  PersepoUs. 

W.  H. 


Wild  Ass.    On  monnmenti  of  PersepoUs. 
Bon*s  nerodotus.) 


(RawUn- 


ASSABI'AS  {'hffoBias;  [Vat  Alex.  Aid 
lafiiai'^  Ua*abias\  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [Hashabiaii] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  (2oXi/«6«;  [Vat.  XaXu^B: 
Alex.  Aid.  ' KffffaXiy^']  SaUmoth  (39)),  1  hlsdr. 
▼iii.  36.     [Shelomith.] 

ASSANI'AS  dafilas;  [Vat.  Aid.  'A<r<ra/ifas ; 
Alex.  Aa-ofitas;  2  MSS.  'Affafiias'-]  AssantMs),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  54.     [Hashabiah.] 

•  ASSARE'MOTH.  This  word  is  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  m  1  Mace.  iv.  15  ai  the 


ASSOS 

Greek  coirespondent  of  Gazera  in  the  text.  [Ga> 
ZERA.]  The  Complutensian  and  Aldlne  editions 
of  the  Sept,  with  6  MSS.,  read  ' A<r<r€unjfiu6  in 
the  passage  referred  to  for  ra(ript&v  of  tne  Koman 
edition.  *A<ra^fju&6  is  also  found  in  the  Sept  in 
Jer.  xxxriii.  (lleb.  xxxi.)  40  as  the  representative  d 

the  Heb.  r\>'L'y}^r\.  A 

ASSHUR.     [Assyria.] 

ASSHU^IM  (C":-1TS:  'Ainroufntifi;  Alex. 
Affovptfi:  Assutim),  A  tribe  descended  from  De- 
dan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxr.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  d^ree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  £z.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
southern  Arabia.  W.  A.  W. 

ASSIDE'ANS  CA<r*8a4oi;  [in  1  Mace.  vii. 
Alex.   Ao-iScoi,   Sin.   Aa-fi^cuot']    Auitka^  i.   e. 

^^1*'^!ir>  thepious^  "puritans;"  ox  cuo^c/Sm,  oi 
bVioi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  or- 
thodox Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42  [so  (^mp.  Aid.  Aiex.j, 
alii  [Rom.  Sin.]  ^louSa/wy,  probably  by  correction; 
1  Mace.  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as  distinguished 
from  "  the  impious  "  (oi  &(r«i3€?s,  1  Mace.  iii.  8, 
vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c.),  "the  lawless"  (oi  &yo/ioi,  1 
Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  Ac),  "the  transgressors"  (oi 
ira^yofxoiy  1  Mace.  i.  11,  Ac),  that  is,  the  Hd- 
lenizing  &ction.  lliey  appear  to  have  existed  as  » 
party  before  the  Maccaba>;\9  rising,  and  were  prob- 
ably bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the  external 
obsen-ance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  iKovvtd- 
(fffOai  Tw  tfSfi^)'  They  were  among  the  first  to 
join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  /.  c);  and  seem  after- 
wards to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  tody  oi 
the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  oi  ktySfuvoi  ritp 
''\ovZait0V  *AciZakOif  uy  iupffy(7rcu  'lovSay  6  Mcur- 
Ka0aio5  .  .  .).  When  liaccliides  came  against 
Jerusalem  they  used  tiieir  influence  (1  Mace.  viL 
13,  vpinoi  ol  'A<rf8.  ^^o-ov  iw  viols  '\ffpai,\)  to 
conclude  a  peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron  "  (Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them 
fell  by  his  treachery  [Alcimus].  llie  name  Cha^ 
URtn  occurs  frequently  in  tl:e  Psahns  (e.  g.  P» 
Ixxix.  2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxii.  9,  d^c);  and  it 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polidi 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  sys- 
tem the  doctrines  of  the  Cabalistic  book  Zohar 
(Beer,  Ertch  und  Gruber^  s.  v.  ChaMtidaer). 

B.  F.  W. 

AS'SIR  (-'^ffS  [captive]:  ^Aa^lp,  'Arijp: 
A$er,  Aar).  1.  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  foreAither  of  Surniel 
(IChr.  vi.  23,37). 

3.  Son  of  Jeconiah    (1   Chr.   iii.   17),   unless 

"1!?^  n^?f  ■)  be  transkted  "Jeconiah  the  captive" 
(Berthcau  ad  ioc).  G. 

AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  (^AtrtrosX  »  town  and  se*. 
port  of  the  Koman  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Ai)Ramyttiu3I,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  tlie  opposite  eoast 
of  Lesl  <>s,  near  Methynina  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618).  A 
good  Konian  road,  connecting  the  toHiis  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Troaa 
[Tkoak]  passed  thruui;h  Assos,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  latter  places  being  altout  20  milctf 
(Itin.  Anion.).  'Iliese  geogiaphical  points  illus- 
trate St  Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  to^n  a« 
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«iic»tk>Ded  in  Acts  zx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
ue  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  flnom  Troos  to  Cam- 
area  [to  Ptolemaii,  Acts  xxi.  7]  went  round  Cape 
Lectum,  while  he  took  the  much  shorter  journey 
by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to 
anchor  off  Mitylene  at  the  doee  of  the  day  on 
which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace  of 
the  Itomans."  Ijcake  says  that  '*  the  whole  gives 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that 
aii}'where  exisU."  The  remains  are  numerous  and 
remarkably  well  preser\'ed,  partly  liecause  many  of 
the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  citadel,  above 
the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view,  and  must 
itself  ba>*e  been  a  noble  olyect  from  the  sea.     The 
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Straet  of  Tombs,  lending  to  the  Great  Gate,  is  ont 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Assos.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found  in  Texier, 
Clarac,  FeUows,  and  Choiseul-Gouffier.  It  is  now 
utterly  desoUte.  Two  monographs  on  the  subject 
are  mentioned  by  Winer:  Quandt,  De  A$iim.  R»- 
giom.  1710;  Amnell,  De''Air<rffh  UpsaL  1768. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  givoi  to  the  words 
euraoy  waptKfyoyro,  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  ^*  cum  sustuUssent  de 
Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  (>ete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Paulas  Ntmfrafpu  (Venet  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  firm 
gi>'en  by  Beza.  J-  S.  H 


The  Acropolis. 


ASSUE'RUS  CA<r^pos  [Alex.  Aaovripos: 
Comp.  Aid.  'Aaaovripos'  Astuenu]),  Tob.  xiv.  15. 
[Ahasukuus.] 

AS'SUR("l5t:yH:»A(r<ro^p:[^«»w]).l.  Ezr. 
It.  2;  Ps.  bcxxiii.  8;  2  Esdr.  ii.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v. 
1;  vi.  1,  17;  vii.  20,  24;  xiii.  16;  xiv.  3;  xv.  6; 
xvi.  4.    [Assiiur;  Assyria.] 

2.  QAtro{f0;  [AU.]  Alex.  Airovpi  Aziu,)  1  Esdr. 

V.  31.      [llAKIIUIi.] 

ASSYRIA,  ASSHTTR  (^*^S  :  'Afftro^p; 
Jos.  *A<r<rvpia'  Assur\  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lyinj^  on  the  Tigris  ((Jen.  ii.  14),  the  cap- 
ital of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  <&c.).  It 
derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  [1  Clir.  i.  17]),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Aas)Tians.  [.-Vsshur  occurs  also  Gen.  x.  1 1  (prub- 
ably);  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  yxxii. 
22;  Hos.  xiv.  3,  as  the  name  of  the  country  or 
people.]  The  boundaries  of  Assj-ria  differed  greatly 
it  diflerent  periocls.  Probably  in  the  earliest  times 
it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  low  country  be- 
tween the  GeM  MikUnib  and  the  I^esser  Zab,  or 
Znb  As/itlj  lying  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


llgris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  extended,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole 
region  between  the  Armenian  mountains  (lat.  37 ^^ 
30)  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south  the  coun- 
try about  Baghdad  (lat.  33^  30  ).  Eastward  its 
boundary  was  the  hi<;h  range  of  Zagros,  or  moun- 
tains of  Kwdistiin ;  westward,  it  was,  according  to 
the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Blesopotamian 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached  the 
Euphrates.  Taking  tlie  greatest  of  these  dimen 
sions,  As4}Tia  may  be  said  to  have  extended  in  a 
direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  a  distance  of  nearly 
500  miles,  with  a  width  \-aryiiig  from  350  to  100 
miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a  little  exceed  100,000 
square  miles,  or  about  equal  that  of  Italy. 

1.  General  chnrnrter  of  the  country.  —  The 
country  within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character. 
On  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdist  ui  are  succeeded  by  low 
nuiges  of  limestone  hilLs  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing, 
between  their  northern  or  northeastern  flank  and 
the  main  mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  val- 
leys.    To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an 
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andulating  cone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fidrly 
productive,  which  finally  uiilu  down  with  some  sud- 
denness upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the 
modern  district  of  £UIfzirth,  This  \-ast  flat, 
which  extends  in  length  for  250  miles  from  the  lat- 
itude of  Mardin  (37©  20  )  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34° 
33),  and  which  is,  in  places,  of  nearly  equal  width, 
is  iutemipted  only  by  a  single  limestone  range  — 
a  narrow  ridse  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain; 
which,  splitting  off  from  Zagros  in  lat  33°  30', 
may  be  traced  under  the  uanie»  of  iSnrazur^  Ilam- 
>•/«,  and  Sinjai\  from  Iwnn  in  Luristan  nearly  to 
R'lkknh  on  tlie  Kuphrates.  "From  all  parts  of 
the  i>lain  tlie  Sir^jar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  linils 
stone  rocks,  wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  color;  and  the  numberless 
ravines  which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep 
purple  shadow**  (Lajurd,  Nineteh  awl  Babylon^ 
p.  265).  Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching 
southward  and  westward  ftirther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  extending  northward  and  eastward  70 
or  80  miles  to  the  hill-oountry  before  mentioned,  is 
an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
wilderness,  scant  ly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left, 
which  bears  marks  of  having  lieen  in  early  times 
throughout  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
This  plain  is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are 
even  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  riv- 
ers. It  is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest 
A'egetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer ad\-ances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  riven.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations  '* 
(La}'aTd,  p.  245).  Mr.  LAyard  counted  from  one 
spot  neariy  a  hundred  {Nineveh  and  its  RenuihiSy 
i.  315);  from  another,  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  {Nin.  and  Bab,  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Nixkvkii.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  A8S}Tian  greatness,  and  tiius  they  will 
serve  to  niark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion, lliey  are  numerous  on  tlic  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Bivian  to  the  DiyiUh,  and  on  the 
right  they  thickly  stud  the  entiro  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  l)cyond  the  Khabour  (Ijiyard,  chs.  xii.- 
xiv.),  northward  to  MaixUn^  and  southward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Baghdad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Assyria.  —  Assyria  in  Scripture 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 

the  Huzznb  ('D,^\\)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  regions  —  Strabo  (xri.  §  1 
and  §  4)  Into  Aturin^  Arbelitis^  Artnctne^  Apollo- 
ni'His^  ChaUmitis,  Dohnicne^  Calachene,  Adiabene, 
MesojMUimirt^  &c.;  l*tolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrajxi- 
chitis^  Adiabene^  the  Uaramaan  countr}',  ApoUo- 
nifttis,  Arbelitis^  the  country  of  the  SanibnUx, 
Cnlicine,  and  Sitticene.  These  regions  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  firom  Ar- 
beU;  Calacene  (or  Calachme)  from  Calah  or  Halah 
((k>n.  X.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  ApoUoniatis  from  Apol- 
loQ'ia;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.    Adiabene,  how- 
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ever,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its  appdlii- 
tion  from  the  Zab  (Diab)  rivers  on  which  it  laj, 
as  Ammiauus  MaroellinuB  informs  us  (xxiii.  90). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood litei'illy  as  the  whole  countiy  between  the 
Euphrates  ai.1  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 

just  as  the  sacred  writen  distinguish  C"^ 
°*r75  from  -V1*t»h'.  Strabo  (xri.  §  1)  extended 
Assyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  Into 
Arabia  and  Syria! 

3.  Chief  cities.  —  The  chief  dties  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following:  —  Nine%'eh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  {A'ebbi-  Yttmu  and  Koyun- 
Jik);  Calah  or  Ilakh,  now  Nimrud;  Asshur,  now 
KiUh  Sherghat;  Sargina  or  Ihir-Sargina,  now 
Khorsabad;  Arbela,  stiU  Arbil;  Opis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  DiyaUh  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace, 
a  little  farther  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyria.  —  Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  tlie  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neigh lors  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagroe  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lurs  — 
the  real  sovereigns  Of  that  mountain-range.  Be- 
yond these  tribes  by  Media,  which  ultimately  sub- 
jected the  mountuneers,  and  was  thereby  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  tliis  quarter. 
On  the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border- 
state  east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied 
the  same  position  between  the  ri\-crs.  West  of  the 
Kuphrates  was  Arabia,  and  kigher  up  S^ria,  and 
the  country  of  tlie  Hittites,  which  Inst  reached  flpom 
the  neighlx)rhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

5.  History  of  Assyria  —  orit,inal  jHOjjJing.  —  On 
the  sul^ect  of  the  orij^nal  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  hav*e  more  information  than  is 
generally  pos.s(>«)ed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  A»- 
syria  was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11),  and 
both  classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  la 
the  son  (descendant)  of  Bdus,  the  mythic  foimder 
of  Babylon  —  a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation 
of  Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Semir- 
amis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  successor  of 
Ninus)  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  his 
h\ptory.  The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  l)y  the  state- 
ments which  are  said  to  have  I.ern  deciphered  on 
the  historical  n^onuments,  but  by  U>e  whole  char- 
acter of  the  remains  discovered,  that  Babylonian 
greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian, 
and  tliat  wliile  the  former  was  of  native  growth, 
the  latter  wa.s  derived  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. The  cuneiform  writing,  for  instance,  which  is 
rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  instiiinient 
upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  lai)or  and 
trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock,  mutt 
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nave  bean  in\ented  in  e  ooontrj  wbere  man  **hed 
brick  for  stone*'  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  have  thenoe 
passed  to  one  where  the  material  was  unsuited  for 
it  It  may  be  observed  alao,  that  while  wiiiii^ 
oocnra  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the  earlier  Babylo- 
nian ruins  (Loflus'i  ChilLti,  p.  169),  and  grad- 
ually improves  in  the  later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria 
aniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparently 
been  introduced  there  after  it  had  atteined  to  per- 
fection. 

6.  Due  of  the  found'Uion  of  the  lanffdom 

With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  sepanite  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difierenoe  b^ween  classical  author- 
ities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at  vari- 
ance on  tbi«  point,  the  latter  placing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
the  former !  Scripture  docs  but  little  to  determine 
the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is  in  fovor  of 
the  eariler  author.  Geo^rrapbically  —  as  a  ootuUry 
—  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses  (Geo.  U. 
U,  XXV.  18;  Num.  xxiv.  20,  24):  but  it  does  not 
wppeaac  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (ab.  b.  c.  770).  In  Abraham's  time 
(li.  c.  1900?)  it  is  ahnost  certain  that  there  can 
have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its  monardi 
would  have  been  found  among  those  who  invaded 
Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  In 
the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (R.  c.  1400?)  As- 
i}Tia,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no  great 
atren;2:th ;  for  Chushan-Kislwthain^  the  first  of  the 
forei<;iiers  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8),  is 
inuter  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
{At-  in^N thnralm  =  "  Syria  between  the  two  riv- 
ers"). Thcje  facte  militate  strongly  .against  the 
viewj  of  CtGsias,  whose  numbers  produce  for  the 
founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  b.  o.  2182 
((.Tinton,  A'.  //.  i.  283).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  Herod- 
otui  relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  ^knrds  of 
Asia  '*  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  par- 
tially broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations 
(L  U5).  Afler  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of 
which  he  does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom 
was  formed,  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
or  It.  c.  708.  He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have 
assicrned  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
a  dtte  not  very  greatly  anterior  to  b.  c.  1228. 
Ui>rusu3,  who  made  the  empire  last  523  yedurs  to 
the  rei^  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can,  i.  4), 
mvLit  have  ai^iieel  neariy  with  this  view;  at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  kuig- 
dom  within  the  13th  century.  Tiiis  U,  perhaps, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proadi  to  certainty.  If,  for  convenience'  sake,  a 
more  exact  date  be  desired,  the  coi\}ecture  of  l>r. 
Brandis  hata  some  claim  to  be  adopted,  which  Axes 
the  year  ».  c.  127-J  as  that  from  which  the  528 
years  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  {Rerum  Assyr- 
iarum  Ttmpoi'a  Emewlili^  p.  17). 

7.  Enrly  kinffs^  ft'om  the  foanhtion  of  the  king- 
dom to  PuL  —  The  bng  list  of  A^yrian  kings, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms, 
anly  slightly  varied  (Clint.  F.  //.  i.  237),  and 
whidi  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias, 
vast  of  necessity  be  discarded,  together  with  his 
date  for  the  kini^om.  It  covers  a  space  of  above 
12U0  years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious 
fraud,  beins  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all 
^uartcn,  Ariau,  Semitic,  and  Gnek,  —  names  of 
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gods,  oames  of  toans,  names  of  rivers,  —  and  hi  its 
estimate  of  time  presenting  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  yean  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improb- 
able phenomenon  of  i^igns  in  half  the  in8tance:i 
amounting  esactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Unibr- 
tunately  we  have  no  suthentic  list  to  substitute  fur 
the  foTgerj  of  C^tesias  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings 
as  reigning  during  his  period  of  526  years,  and 
mentioned  all  their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c);  but 
they  have  unluckily  not  been  presen-ed  to  us.  The 
work  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i. 
106  and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished ;  and 
neither  Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to 
supply  the  loss,  whkh  has  hitherto  proved  irre|)a- 
rable.  Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have 
done  something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  g:^)  in 
our  knowledge;  but  the  readuig  of  names  is  still 
w  doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  con- 
dition <^  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Assyrian  history  ui  a  very  general  way,  only 
mentioning  kings  by  name  when,  throi^  the  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  a  cuneiform  royal  desig- 
nation with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Meaopotamian  rcsearohes  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  Tlie  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  KUth-Sherghaf,  on  the  fight  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital, 
and  this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  eariiest  king^  as  virell  as  of  the 
liabylonian  governors  who  pre\iously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country,  l^ie  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  country,  namely,  Atshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculpt- 
ures, llie  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  numbo',  divisible  into  three  groups;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  u  space  of 
neariy  350  years,  trom  b.  c.  1273  to  b.  c.  930.  The 
most  remaricable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  I*roper  and 
the  Euphrates;  swept  the  valley  of  the  luipbrates 
fhnn  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Babybn 
to  Mount  Taurus;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites ;  invaded 
Armenia  and  Cappadoda ;  and  claims  to  Iiave  sub- 
dued/or/y-tox7  countries  "  fW)m  the  channel  of  the 
liower  Zab  (Zib  Asfal)  to  the  Upiier  .Sea  of  the 
Settuig  Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  yean  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears 
to  have  sufllkred  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babyfon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babykm  various  idols  from 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  mcMiarchs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghnt  se- 
ries, both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  great  monarohs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his 
son  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sarda- 
napalus the  first,  who  appears  to  have  Iteen  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ; 
oomp.  Helian.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  irov- 
ernment  fiom  KUeh-Sherghnt  to  Nlmntd  (prolMhly 
the  Scriptural  OUih),  where  he  built  the  first  ok 
those  magnificent  pahioes  which  have  rooonUf  been 
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exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  great  portion  of 
theAb8yiiau  sculptures  now  in  the  Uritish  Museum 
are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  description  of  the 
building  has  been  ^ven  by  Mr.  Layard  {Niiu  and 
its  Rem'iins^  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an  inscription 
repeated  more  than  a  hundrod  times  upon  its  sculpt- 
ures, we  learn  that  Sardanapalus  carried  his  arms 
Cbut  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  warring  on 
the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia  and  ChaldK&,  on 
the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  tlie  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. His  sou,  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar, 
the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obelisk,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to  have 
overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerbijati,  great  por- 
tions of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babybnia,  Mesopotamia,  S}Tia,  and  Phcenicia; 
everywhere  making  tlie  kings  of  the  countries  trib- 
utary to  him.  If  we  may  trust  the  readuig  of 
certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform  schoLars  appear 
to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  vari- 
oiu  Scriptural  personages,  being  opposed  in  his 
Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazad,  kings  of  Da- 
mascus, and  taking  tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  steps, 
but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  l)e  identical  with  the  Biblical  Pul,  Phul, 
or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  tlie  first  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scripture. 

8.  The  kinr/s  from  Pul  to  Kstrhcukkm,  —  The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost 
to  tlie  close  of  tlie  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  cer- 
tain, not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
.lewtsh  records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kincss  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Eitarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  8, 
xviii.  It3,  xix.  37 ) ;  and  in  Isaiah  \«'e  have  the  name 
of  **Sargon,  khig  of  Assyria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently tlierefore  Ixslong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  ibr  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  tlie  7th  century  n.  c.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properiy  related  in  the  articles  specially 
devoted  to  them.  [Pur^  Siialmanksek,  Sak- 
Gox,  (ftc.]  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  made 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  EtUibUthmcni  of  the  Lower  Dynnnty.  —  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  oc- 
curred in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  626  years  to  a 
ckne  at  the  reign  of  Pul  (Poly hist.  ap.  Euseb. 
1.  H.  c),  and  to  have  made  him  the  first  king  of  a 
new  series.  By  the  synchronism  of  Menabem  (2 
K.  XV.  19),  tlie  date  of  l^il  may  be  determined  to 
about  n.  c.  770.  It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we 
find  by  tlie  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans cuiisidered  their  uide|)endence  to  have  com- 
menced (u.  c.  747).  Herodotus  probably  intended 
to  assifi^n  neariy  to  this  same  era  the  gn»t  commo- 
tion which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  As- 
syrian empire  into  a  number  of  fragments,  out  of 
which  were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms. 
These  traditions  may  none  of  them  be  altogether 
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tnutworthy;  but  their  coincidence  la  at  least  re> 
markable,  and  seems  to  show  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  n.  c.  there  must  have  been  a 
break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  —  a  revolution, 
foreign  or  domestic,  —  and  a  consequent  weaketiing 
or  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  united  the  con- 
quered nations  with  their  conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  ( Agathias, 
ii.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  BeleQs,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaxv 
or  Baktorus),  in  whose  fiunily  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general 
character  of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  resembbinoe  in  the  names, 
—  for  Belochus  is  dose  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletara« 
may  represent  the  second  element  in  Tig]ath-/*«/es«r 
(who  m  the  mscriptions  is  called  «*  Tiglath-Pa^- 
sira  " ),  —  induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul 
or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of 
the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  his 
successor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has  beoi  called 
the  <*  Lower  Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that 
Berosus  really  ga\*e  this  account,  and  that  Poly- 
histor, who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by 
Eusebius.  The  synchronism  between  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  indqjendence 
is  thus  brought  almost  to  exactness,  for  Ughth- 
Pilescr  is  known  to  have  been  upon  the  throne 
about  B.  c.  740  (CUnton,  F.  H.  i.  278),  and  may 
well  have  ascended  it  in  b.  c.  747. 

10.  Supposed  hss  of  the  empire  at  this  period,  — 
Many  writers  of  repute  —  among  them  CUnton  and 
Niebuhr  —  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  fVvm  the  mon- 
uments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Nichuhr  himself  obaer>'es  ( Vortrage  uber  aUe  Ge- 
schichte^  i.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  »<  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  phiin,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  Tliese  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  attjicked  lilgypt  (Is.  xx.  4) ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  XA-ii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  domin- 
ion, it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the  As8}Tian 
arms  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained 
and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period 
are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with  these 
representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  aliove- 
mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  dominiona 
further  than  any  of  their  predecessora.  The  em- 
pire is  continually  rising  under  them,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  subjects 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  greatness 
to  be  traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  No 
pahice  of  the  old  monarchy  equalled,  either  in  size 
or  splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nine\'eh.  No 
series  of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  were  erected  by 
Sargon,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  Tlie  magnifi- 
cent remains  at  Koywytk  and  Khorsabttd  belong 
entirely  to  these  kter  kings,  while  those  tl  Nimrud 
are  about  equally  divided  betwem  them  and  tbdi 
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It  is  furUier  noticeable  that  the  wrlt- 
m  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  flrom 
Berosoa,  m  Pdybistor  and  Abjdenue,  particuhrij 
expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these  hiter  kings. 
Pblyhistor  said  (ap.  Eoseb.  L  5)  that  Sennacherib 
eonqnered  Babylon,  defisated  a  (ireek  anny  in  Cili- 
eia,  and  built  there  'IVtfsus,  the  capital.  Abydenos 
rdated  the  same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted 
Cor  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  deet;  and 
added,  that  Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered 
tower  Syria  and  l^;ypt  (iWi  i.  9).  Similarly  Me- 
nander,  the  Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalma- 
neser  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  AnL 
Jud.  ix.  14),  and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that 
Sennacherib  invaded  Kgypt  (ii.  141).  On  every 
ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really  greater  and 
more  glorious  than  the  first;  that  tmder  it  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent,  and 
the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certaiu  that  Haby- 
bn,  about  the  time  of  Tiglath-l'ileser's  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterwanls 
to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her  inde-. 
pendence  [Babtlqn].  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  hare  led  Herodotus  into  his  enur,  for  he  would 
naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  became  free 
Uiere  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  hr  from  the  truth; 
and  it  may  further  be  observed  that,  even  as  re- 
gards Babylon,  the  Assyrian  toss  was  not  pernw- 
nent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  I«!sarhaddon  all 
exereiaed  fUU  authority  over  that  coimtry,  which 
appears  to  have  been  still  an  Aas)-rian  fief  at  the 
eioee  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Succtwyrs  of  f^strhtddon.  —  By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assyr- 
ian arms  liad  l)een  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered;  Judeea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory ;  Philistia  and  Idumsa  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  toft  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  btoody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture  it  is 
remarkabto  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  pro&ne  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  b^n  which  brought 
about  her  downfall.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardanapa- 
lus  by  Abydenns  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  eigoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence  —  as 
his  predeceisors  had  been  accustomed  to  do  —  with 
a  recoiri  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  pdace  at  Nin- 
eveh vnth  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prow- 
ess as  a  hunter.  So  doubt  the  military  spirit  rap- 
idly decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent 
of  flnesh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six 
centuries  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria.  —  The  fall  of  Assyria,  long 
previously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  ef- 
%cted  (humanly  speakiiig)  by  the  growmg  strength  < 
vid  boldness  of  the  Medes.     If  we  may  trust  He- 1 
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rodotus,  the  first  Mediau  attack  on  Nineveh  took 
place  about  the  year  n.  c.  6d3.  By  what  circum< 
stances  this  people,  who  had  so  li/ug  been  engaged 
in  contests  with  the  Assjiians,  and  had  hitherto 
shown  themadves  so  utteriy  unabto  to  resist  them, 
became  suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  ag- 
gressive attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  su>>- 
mit  to  a  stoge,  can  only  be  ooi\)ectured.  Whetiicr 
mere  natural  increase,  or  whether  fresli  imnii;:ni- 
ttons  flrom  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation 
at  this  time  so  fin-  above  its  former  condition,  it  is 
impossibto  to  determine.  We  can  only  say  tiiat, 
soon  after  the  middfe  of  the  seventh  ceiitiu-y  tlicy 
began  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  grad- 
ually mcreasing  in  strength,  thoy  proceeded,  about 
the  year  u.  c.  033,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful; but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  b.  c.  625,  or 
a  littto  earlier,  toid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Mk- 
dia].  Saracus,  the  last  king,  —  probably  the  girand- 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defense,  but  at  tongth,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  fhimes.  'lliis  account  b  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  lierosus; 
and  its  outline  so  &r  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod. 
ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writer's 
details  of  the  siege.  [Nu«kveh.]  In  the  general 
fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nineveh  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  by  a  combined  attack  of  Modes 
and  Babytonians,  Josephus  {AnL  JtuL  x.  5)  and 
the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are  agreed.  Polyhistor 
also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  5);  and  these  authori- 
ties must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  the  Modes  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  (L  106),  and  says  nothing 
of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfillment  of  prophecy.  —  The  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  Assyria 
were  prolxkbly  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Naiium],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
aix>ut  B.  c.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  e\-en  later,  since  he 
proph^ied  under  Josiah,  who  reigned  fh)m  n.  c.  639 
to  608.  If  B.  c.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.  c.  630.  Kzekiel,  writing  alK>ut  b.  c.  584, 
beari  witness  historically  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  w.aming  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  decbired  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise  '*  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
witli  Armenia  and  ^ledia,  the  latier  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  foUowed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Ilys- 
taspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to  have 
beoi  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining  thence- 
forth submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Ba^)y- 
Ion  (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192).  and  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  tatonts  of  sil  er.     Ic 
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the  Penian  armies,  which  were  drawn  in  gfeat  part 
fopom  the  subject  uations,  they  appear  i:ever  to  have 
oeen  held  of  much  accibunt,  though  they  fought,  in 
ooiimioD  with  the  other  levies,  at  Thermopylae,  at 
Cuiiaxa,  at  Insai,  and  at  ArbeU. 

14.  General  character  of  die  empire.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
nil  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  beoi  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  govenimental  centralization  whidi  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  Idm^dom*  ibom 
the  ri>'er  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  Ihe  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  |etty  kings 
—  the  native  rulers  of  the  several  ccim tries  — 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dommicns.  These 
native  princes  —  the  sole  governors  of  their  own 
kingdoms  —  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  {ibuL  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  {ibid.  xvi.  8),  Hezo- 
kiah  (t^  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xzxiii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were  many 
native  kings  of  l^bylon,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  Nabonassar;  and  this  system  (if  we  may  trust 
the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout  tiie  em- 
pire- It  naturally  involved  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  troubles.  IMnces  circumstanced  as  were  the 
Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always  locking  for 
an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and  reestablish 
their  independence.  The  offer  of  a  foreign  alliance 
would  be  a  bait  which  they  could  scarcely  resist, 
and  hence  the  continual  warnings  given  to  the 
Jews  to  beware  of  tnisting  in  Eg}'pt.  Apart  from 
this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial  misforttme 
or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden  death, 
natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning  monarch,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  off  tl.e  yoke, 
which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  rebellion, 
llie  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the 
severest  character.  The  deposition  of  the  rebel 
prince,  the  wasting  of  his  country,  the  plunder  of 
his  capital,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt;  to  which 
were  added,  upon  occasion,  still  more  stringent 
measures,  as  the  wholesale  execution  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  attempt,  or  the  transplantation 
of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant  locality.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Israel  is  only  an  instance  of  a  practice  long 
previously  known  to  the  Ass}Ti«is,  and  by  them 
handed  on  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required 
a  religious  conformity  from  the  subject  i)eop]e.  Her 
reli<;ion  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  com- 
prising the  worship  of  thirteen  princif^  and  numer- 
ous minqr  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to 
be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22). 
The  inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  hi  all  coun- 
tries over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their 
rapremacy,  they  set  up  <*  the  laws  of  Asshur,*'  and 
'*  altars  to  the  Great  Godc  "     It  was  prol  ably  in 
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oonnection  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damaacus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idobtry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  hbtoiy 
of  Hesekiah  woukl  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the 
rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  reestablish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  renx^'ed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviiL 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  tlie 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  supeiadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent.  —  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  ^nriters.  Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Ass}rian  influence  o\'er  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Menmon  —  whom  he  considoed 
an  Assyrian  —  to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydum  Heracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine^ 
vite  monarchs  {Alt,  (Jenchicht.  i.  28-9).  The  in- 
formation derived  from  the  native  monuments  tei.ds 
to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
mdicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert;  on  the 
south,  the  PerBUin  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limite  are  the 
following:  —  Susiana,  Chaldsa,  Babylonia,  Meclia, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  S^ria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumsfa.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  liower  Eg}'pt.  Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India,— even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper,  —  upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  acd  appear 
at  no  time  even  to  have  been  overrun  by  tl:e  A*»svr- 
ian  armies. 

16.  Civilization  of  the  Assyrians.  —  'ITie  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  olisen-ed, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Baby- 
lonia (which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus 
acquainted  with  the  Bal)ylonian  im^entions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  wlley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural 
ornamentation,  thdr  religion  and  worship,  in  a 
great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which 
they  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  aU 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still, 
as  their  civilization  developed,  it  became  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth. 
The  alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighboriiood  sup- 
plied them  with  a  material  unknown  to  tbcdt 
southern  neighbors,  on  which  they  could  repnamt 
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Iv  better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the 
which  interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and 
laborious,  acquired  a  coiisideFable  power  of  render- 
ing the  hunum  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid 
and  striking  r^resentations  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  afiect 
the  ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  thdr 
ehief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Th«r  pictures  of  Wiir,  and  of  the  chase,  and  e\'en 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  ha\-e  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,-  and  an 
appeaiunce  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schooU.  'Ilieir  art,  it  should  be  alK>  noted, 
Is  progressive.  Unlike  Uiat  of  the  Egyptians,  whicii 
continues  comparatively  stationary  firom  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  ad\'ances,  becoming 
eontinually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-like  zuid  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  oonveu- 
tional.  The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  ui 
the  hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are 
deeidedlj'  the  best.  Here  the  animal-forms  ap- 
proach perfection;  and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the 
new  groupings,  and  the  more  cardful  and  exact 
drawing  of  the  whole,  we  see  the  begmnings  of  a 
taste  and  a  power  which  might  have  expanded  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  into  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  the  Greeks. 

The  ad^'oncod  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundanUy  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They 
aie  found  to  have  underst^  and  applied  the  arch ; 
to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains;  to 
hjve  uied  the  lever  and  the  roller;  to  have  engraved 
gems ;  to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying, 
enamellinfr,  and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to  have 
manu£ictured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
lens;  to  have  possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory 
ornaments,  dishes,  beUs,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms  —  in  a  word,  to 
have  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in 
the  most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
enmient  was  rude  and  inartificial;  their  religion 
coarse  and  sensual;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel; 
even  their  art  materialistic,  and  so  debasing;  they 
had  served  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  ^t  for  centralized  government,  and  been  God's 
soonige  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-0); 
they  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of 
art,  was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 
spiritual  form  of  reli<;ion,  a  better  treatment  of 
eaptives,  and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 
(See  for  the  geo;^raphy  (^apt.  Jones's  paper  in  the 
xiyth  volume  of  the  Asi  Uic  Society's  Jimrnal  (part 
9);  Col.  (yhesney's  £uf*hrates  /Expedition;  Mr. 
Layard^s  Works;  Rich's  KurtUstan^  Ac.  For  tiie 
hirturical  views,  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  vol.  i.; 
BrandU's  Rerun  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata ; 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Conlribudons  to  the  Asiai.  Soc, 
Joum.  and  the  Athenoeutn;  Bosanquet's  Sacred 
*md  Profane    Chronology;  M.  Oppert's  Rapport 

'.mm  Kxctlknce  M.  U  Minittrt  de  t Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hlocks's  ConttHlmtions  to  the  Dublin  Univeruty 
Mag. ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  /exposition  of  the  Proph- 
edes  reliting  to  Nineteh  and  Assyria ;  and  comp. 
B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Vortrage  Ober  oiler  GeschichU, 
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\-ol.  i.;  Clinton's  Farii  IlelLy  vol.  i.;  and  &f.  Nie- 
buhr's Geschichte  Astttr'a  wd  Babets.)     G.  li. 

*  The  work  of  BIr.  Kawlinson,  tiie  writer  of  the 
preceding  article,  is  now  the  classical  work  on  this 
subject:  Fhe  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  Ute  At^ 
dent  Eastern  World;  or^  the  History^  Geography, 
and  Antiquities  of  Chaldasa,  Assyria,  BibyUmj  Afe- 
dioy  and  Persia  (vols.  i.  to  iii.  ix)ndon,  ISti'i-Od). 
For  some  of  the  important  Biblical  connections.  Dr. 
Pusey's  Introduction  to  Jon'ih  (pp.  2<47-d<4)  may 
be  naul  with  advantage.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  Assyrian  uiscriptions,  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  reading  them,  as  well  as  other  information, 
by  Spiegel,  in  llerzog's  Reid-Encyk.,  art.  Ninire 
und  Assyrien,  voL  x.  pp.  361-81,  and  supplementary 
article,  vol.  xx.  pp.  21U-235.  See  also  the  elaborate 
article  on  Assyria  by  Brandts,  in  the  2d  cd.  (1866) 
of  the  first  vol.  of  Panly's  ReaUEncycUtpadie,  where 
will  be  found  a  very  fliU  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  sul^ect.  II 

ASSYRIANS  ("«W:  *A<r<r6pioi,'Airiroip, 
viol  'Aatrovp:  Assur,  AssyrO,  fiUi  Assy  riorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  ui  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentilic  (Is.  x.  6,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8;  I^am.  v.  6;  Ez.  xvi.  28;  Jud.  xii.  13,  (&c.). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASTAROTH  (n'in?7?:  'A<rrap<^«:  Astrp- 
roth),  Deut  i.  4.     [AsirrAKorii.] 
ASTARTB.     [AsHTORKTii.] 
ASTATH  {'AffrdB:  Ezead),  1  Esdr.  viU.  38. 

[AZOAD.] 

•  ASTROLOGER.  [Divination;  Ma<;i; 
Star,j 

ASTRONO:.IY.  [BiAGi;  Star  of  tiif 
Wise  Mks.J 

ASTY'AGES  ('Aotw^j;  Herod.  *AoTvf- 
yas,  ^  't&<.  'A(nrd(9a;),  the  last  king  of  the  ^ledes, 
H.  c.  5J5-.!)»>.»,  or  B.  o.  592-558,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  nam» 
is  identified  by  Kawlinson  and  Niebuhr  (Gesch 
Afsur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahi'dc  {Aru,) 
Ajis  Dahaka  (Pers.),  **(A«  biting  snake,''  the  em 
blem  of  the  Median  power.  [Dakius  tiik  Mkue 
Cyiil's.J  B.  F.  W. 

ASUP'PIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (a^SrHH 

and  D^QWn  H'^a  :  oUos'Lvepip^  6  •E<re^(/4; 
[Vat.  EafipfiVf  -^tifii  Alex.  Affoffmv,  Eert<l>€ifi:] 
in  qiui  parte  dotnus  erat  senioruin  condliutn,  uM 
ernt  concilium),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally  . 
**  house  of  the  gatherings.'*  Some  understand  it 
as  a  proper  name  of  chambers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  Bertheau  explain  it  of 
certain  store-rooms,  and  Fiirst,  followmg  the  Vul- 
gate, of  the  council-chambers  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliber- 
ations.  The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  "  Uireshokis,'*  and  is  translated  "  lin- 
tels "  m  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.    W.  A.  W. 

ASYN'CRITUS  CAo^icpito*  [incompara- 
ble,  unlike]:  Asyncritus),  a  Cnristian  at  Home, 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xn.  14). 

A'TAD,    THE    TilKESIIINO-FLOOK    OF    \\^» 

T^Sn  =  the  floor  (or  trodden  Ap  u  e)  of  the  thorn, 
Sam.  Vers.  miDyWlS:  Suad.  ^     jffM 
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8A«f  ^ArdlS:  ai'M  Atnd)^K  spot  "  Isejond  Jordan,' 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebtxm,  made  tlicir  wevvn  dap' 
«*  great  and  very  sore  moiiming  "  over  the  body  of 
Jaoob;  iu  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it  ac- 
quired fl^m  the  (^aanites  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  II).  According  to  Jerome 
{Onom.  B.  V.  Areanlfid)  it  was  in  his  day  called 
Bethgia  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name  which 
he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of 
the  funeral  ceremony:  *< locus  gyri;  eo  quod  ibi 
more  plaogentium  circumierint."  Betli-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jer- 
icho, therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Beth- 
Hogla  n]  ; «  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  *'the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,^'  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  ri^-er  (see  amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chap- 
ter), and  one  of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken 
district  <«  by  the  *  side '  of  Jordan  '*  (Num.  xiii.  29). 

[Can.van.]  The  word  "^^T*  "  beyond,"  although 
usually  signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  Ls  yet  used 
for  either  east  or  west  according  to  the  position  of 
the  speaker.  [ICbrk.]  That  Jerome  should  have 
defined  the  situation  as  ^^iraru  Jordanem,"  at  the 
same  time  that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river 
and  Jericho,  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the 
words  being  a  mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or 
by  some  subsequent  corruption  of  copyists.  The 
passage  does  not  survive  in  Euscbius.  G. 

AT'ARAH  (n^^?  [a  crown]  :  'Ardf^ai 
[Alex.  Erfpa']  Atara)^  a  wife  of  Jerahmed,  and 
mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS    CArapydrn,     Strab.    xvi. 

^p.  785,  ^Arapyarlov  8i  t^v  'AOdpay oi 

*E?J<.T}v^s  iKdkovv)^  or  according  to  another  form 
of  the  word  Dkkceto  (AtpKfrSj  Strab.  L  c: 
Luc.  de  Sift-ia  den,  p.  884  I'd.  liened. ;  Plin.  U.  N. 
V.  i^,  pro(H(fWsa  AtargntU  Gracii  Dei'ceto;  Ov. 
MH.  iv.  45,  DercetU),  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish  (Luc.  L  c. ;  Ovid.  /.  c.  comp.  Dagon). 
Iler  most  famous  temples  were  at  IlicrapolLs  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
AphrottiU  Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4).  Lucian  compared  her  with  Here, 
tliough  he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits  of 
other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Khca,  Selene,  &c.;  see 
AsiiTORETH).  Plutai-ch  (Crass.  17)  says  that 
some  regarded  her  as  **  Aphrodite,  others  as  Here, 
others  as  the  cause  and  natural  power  which  pro- 
vides the  principles  and  seeds  for  all  things  from 
moisture"  (t^  ^X^^  *«i  aw^puara  iratriy  4^ 
iypSiv  tttupwrxoviTtuf  curlcuf  Kcd  ipvaiy)*  This  last 
view  is  probably  an  accurate  description  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like 
form  and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
Lucian  also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship 
at  Hierapolis  which  appears  to  be  conr.ected  with 
the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her  name. 
Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  distant  places 
and  poured  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  were  drained  away  through  that  opening 
[de  SipHa  dea,  p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ond. 
AfeL  iv.  45,  where  most  of  the  references  are  given 
at  length ;  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  584  ff. 
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I  There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (*Araf)7aTc«o», 
Alex.  Ar<D7.  — 2  Maoc.  xii.  26)  at  Kamion  (Kar- 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43;  L  e.  Ashtaroth-fCarnatm) 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maocabaeus  (1  Maoc 
v.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  (Lex. 
Syr.  pp.  976  f.)  from  Sjt.  Tarr,eto,  an  opening 
{tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoniz,  i. 
504  f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  prob- 
ability, ftom  *T2  "'TI^*  greatness  of  fortune  (?), 
or  yj  "^^?¥»  great  fsh.    Geaenius  ( Tltes,  s.  v. 

y\S^)  suggests  Syr.  dargeto=zdagio,  a  fiah.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  {Derk-etadtP^ 
fr.  Derketo:  Niebuhr,  (iesch.  Assttr's^  pp.  131, 138), 
and  that  the  name  appears  in  Titjah-  or  TUgatk- 
IMlesor  {id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  is 
engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  Ixi.  pp.  346  fir. 

AT'ABOTH  (nhn^y,  and  once  nnrj?  = 
awm»;  ^  ^Arap^:  Ataroth),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  £.  and  W.  of  Jor- 
dan. 

1.  [Alex.  Arapay  In  Num.  xxxii.  3.]  One  of 
the  towns  in  the  "  hind  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gfl- 
ead"  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  "built"  by  the 
tribe  of  (iad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  AfiariU 

(^•«JlC  j,  a  connection  has  been  assumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jebtl  Atta- 
rus  lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (Jfesbdn), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighborfiood  of  Ataroth;  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  Atkoth. 

2.  [LXX.  corrupt  in  Josh.  xvi.  2.]  A  place  on 
the  (South?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manaasdi 
(Josh.  xvi.  2, 7).  The  whole  specification  of  this 
boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  ia  not 

to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the 
same  place  as, 

3.  [In  Josh. 


[In  Josh,  xvi.,  *ATap^B   (Vat   Atrrofwe) 

I  *Ep<&K  (Vat.  M.  EpoK,  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  */^dp\ 

in  Josh,  xviii.,  Maarap^fi  *Op^X»  ^^*^-  Maarapud' 

optK,  Alex.  Arapwd  ASBapy  Aid.  'AropcLd  'Efr- 

Sdp :    Ataroth    Addar,]       Ataroth-adab,    or 

ADDAR  ('^T^?)*©*!  <*e  w^t  border  of  Berya- 
min,  "  near  the  '  mountain '  that  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon  "  (^losh.  xviii.  13). 
In  xvi.  5  it  is  accurately  rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomastieon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles 
N.  of  Sebaste:  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  far  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  Atih-a.  Rob- 
inson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of  Bethel 
(i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of  Beth-horon 
to  be  AtaroUi-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be  that  on 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 


>  *  See  note  on  ABnrMaaAm.    All  that  the  Script-  Jordan,^*  the  point  of  reokoning  being  left  indetemil' 
I  account  states  is   that  Atad  was  '^b^ond   the   nata.  U. 
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4.   •*  AT.\ltOTII,«  THE   HOUSB  OF  JoAB  "  (i.  f . 

Ataroth-beth-Joab)f  a  plaop  (?)  occarring  in  the 
Ittt  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54; 
\raaM  oUov  'Ic^dfi  [Akx-  l»0a0]  i   Corona  do- 

ATER  ("!r?S,  hound  [pah.  dumb]:  'Ar^p; 
Alex.  Attiip  in  £^r.:  AUr).  L  The  children  of 
Ater  were  aznonj;  the  porters  or  gate-keepera  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zerubliabel  (i*^.  ii.  4'2; 
Neh.  vii.  45).  They  are  called  in  1  Esdr.  ▼.  28, 
*«the  sons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  .\ler  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ainety-ei^bt,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neh.  vii  21),  and  were  among  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  si^ed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1 
Eadr.  V.  15,  as  Atekkzias.  W.  A.  W. 

ATEREZrAS  ('At^  'E(€kIoo\  [Vat  Afo- 
p€(9Ktou  ;  Wechel  'Arnpt^ou  :]  AderectU).  A 
corruption  of  *'  Ater  of  Hezekiah  "  (1  lilsdr.  v.  15 ; 
eomp.  Ezr.  ii.  16).  W,  A.  W. 

ATHACH  (Tin 7  [todffing-jflace]:  Kofifit; 
[Vat  Noo;]  Alex.  ABay;  [Omp.  'A0dx']  Athach), 
One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judao,  which  Da- 
vid and  his  men  frequented  during  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

ATH  A'lAH  [3  syL]  (T^^^y. :  'ABata;  [Vat, 
ABta;  FA.  ABtti]  Alex.  A0a*at:  Athaias).  A 
descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Xeh. 
xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  U.  4.    W.  A  W. 

ATHALFAH  (TY'!)^?  [whom  Jehovah  af- 
fiiets]:  VoBoXia:  Athali^).!.  Daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezeliel,  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  .Jiidab,  and  introduced  into  the  S.  king- 
dom the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  already  defiled 
and  overspread  the  N.  After  the  great  revolution 
by  which  Jehu  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Samaria,  she  kihe<l  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
fiunily  of  .hidah  who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K. 
X.  14),  availing  herself  probably  of  her  position  as 
Kint/"s  Mother  [Asa]  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 
Most  likely  she  exerciiied  the  res^  fmictions  during 
Ahaziah's  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved 
to  retain  her  power,  especially  after  seeing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Omri  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Sama- 
ria. It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  women 
in  the  East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their 
present  degradation  being  the  result  of  Mohammed- 
anism. Miriam,  Deborah,  Abigail,  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  remoNcd  ftvm 
Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace  or  date,  if  Cartha!^ 
was  founded  h.  c.  861  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18). 
From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal  house,  one  infant 
named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
rescued  by  hu  aunt  Jehosheba,  daught^  of  Jeho- 
ram (probably  by  another  wife  than  Athaliah)  who 
had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Clir.  xxii.  11)  the  high- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  I1ie  child  was  brought  up 
under  Jehotada*s  care,  and  concealed  in  the  temple 
for  six  yean,  during  which  period  Athaliah  reigned 
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o  The  mazsinal  note  to  Ihii)  name  in  the  Blblen  of 
the  pTMent  day,  namely,  '*  A«aritee  or  crowns,"  &c., 
IS  a  eormpOoQ  of  Ararittw  in  the  edition  of  1611. 
18 


over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thought  it  time 
to  produce  the  Uwful  king  to  the  people,  trustmg 
to  their  seal  for  the  wonihip  of  God,  and  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Darid,  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  After  com- 
municating his  design  to  five  *^  captains  of  hun- 
dreds," whose  names  are  given  in  2  (Jhr.  xxiii.  L 
and  securing  the  co<')peration  of  the  Invites  and 
chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the  temple 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  <^ard. 
It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  third  {)art 
of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while  two  thirds 
restrained  the  crowd  of  risitors  and  worshippers 
who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying; 

the  gate  of  Sur  {"^^D,  2  K.  xi.  6,  called  of  the 

foundntion,  ISD^,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which  Gerhush, 
in  bco,  considers  the  right  reading  in  Kings' also), 
and  the  gate  "  behind  the  guard  *'  {jjort  i  qum  e$t 
pott  habit acuium  tcutariorun^  Vulg.),  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances  into  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  Ewald's  description  of  it  {Ge 
schichU,  iii.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  arrangfr- 
ment  at  the  paU<«,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  temple,  should  form  any  sunpicions  from 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  hitter  two  thirds 
were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  long 
and  closely-serried  line  across  the  temple,  and  kill- 
ing any  one  who  should  approach  witbm  certain 
limits.  They  were  also  furnished  with  David's 
spears  and  shieMs,  that  the  work  of  restoring  his 
descendant  might  be  associated  with  his  ohd  sacred 
weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken  up  their 
position,  the  young  prince  was  anointed,  crowned, 
and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or  Ij&w.  and 
AthaUah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger 
by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accompanied  the 
mauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hurried  into 
the  temple,  but  found  Joash  ahready  standing  "by 
a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  t.  e.  on  tlie  tri 
bunal  or  throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  m.issive  col 
umn  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the  king  occu- 
pied when  he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. The  phrase  in  the  original  is  *T?1S5' ^5, 
rend«^  ^irl  rod  (rriXov  by  the  LXX.  and  super 
tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Geseniiis  gives  for 
the  substantive  a  stage  or  pulpit,  (('omp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ea.  xlri.  2.)  She  arrived  however  too 
kte,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida's 
commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only  other 
recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  Hruil.  For  the 
view  here  given  of  the  details  of  Jelioiiida's  plan, 
see  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  574  ff.  The  latter  words 
of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  version,  "  thru  it  be  wH  broken 
dnwn^'^  are  probably  wrong :  —  Ewald  translates, 
"  according  to  custom ;  "  Gesenius  gives  in  his  lex- 
icon »« a  keeping  off.''  Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's 
usurpaUon  is  d.  c.  883-877.  In  modem  times  the 
history  of  Athaliah  has  been  illustrated  by  the  mu- 
uc  of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately 
declamation  of  Racine.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  {roBoKiai  Alex.  roBokuis :  OthoUa.)  A 
Be^jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who  dwdt 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  riil.  26). 

3.  {'ABtKta ;    [Vat   ABtku  ;]    Alex.   A^Aia: 


b  •  Renderad  In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
of  the  honae  of  Joab." 


'Crowns 
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ATHARIAS 


AthaKa,)  One  of  the  Bene-FJam,  whose  son 
Jeahaiah  with  seventy  males  returned  with  Ezra 
in  the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Eu*.  viii.  7.) 

\V.  A.  W. 

ATHARFAS  QATBapias'-  ttAttharas),  a  cor- 
rupt rendering  of  MHtrnrin,  the  Tikshatha 
(1  Esdr.  V.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  {'Aeny6$ios'-  [Athenobiiu]), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  in  Simon, 
the  Jewish  high-priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-36).  He 
Is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  B.  F.  W. 

ATHE'NIANS  VAOriyatot  :  Athenienses). 
Natives  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21)  [and  22.  For 
the  character  wliich  Paul  ascribed  to  them,  see 
Athens]. 


ATHENS 

ATHEl^S  CAefjym:  Athena),  the  capital  of 
Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  leaniiiig  and 
civilization  during  the  golden  period  of  the  history 
of  Greece.  This  city  is  fully  described  elsewhere 
{Diet,  of  Or,  and  Rom.  Gtoyr.  i.  255  ff.);  and  an 
account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
work.  St.  Paul  visited  it  in  his  journey  from 
Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there 
some  time  (Acta  x>'ii.  14,  15  ff. ;  comp.  1  Thesa. 
iii.  1 ).  During  his  residence  there  be  delivered  his 
memorable  discourse  on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men 
of  Athens  "  (Acta  xvii.  22-31 )  [Aki-oi'agus].  In 
order  to  understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  it  may  be  observed  that  four  hills 
of  moderate  height  rise  within  the  walls  of  tljc  city. 
Of  these  one   to  the  northeast  is  tlie  cek-l.mted 


Plan  of  AthcDB,  showing  the  position  of  the  Agora. 


Acropolis,  or  citadel,  being  a  square  craggy  rock 
about  150  feet  high.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Acropolis  is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  but 
bifierior  height,  called  the  Areopagus.  To  the 
■outhwest  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which 
the  affiemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Agora  or  "market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acrofjolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and 
the  Museum,  being  bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on 
the  N.  £.  and  E.,  by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by 
the  Pnyx  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Mu- 
seum on  the  S.  The  annexed  plan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Agora.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  there  were  two  markets  at  Athens;  and  that 
a  second  market,  usually  called  the  new  Agora, 
existed  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two 
markets  St.  Paul  disputed ;  but  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Forchhammer^s  treatise  on  the  Topography 
of  Athens,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
only  one  Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated 
In  the  valley  already  described.     [The  sulgect  is 

a  •  This  rendering  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it 
eonjeals  from  the  reader  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Paul-s  conciliatory  habit  in  dealing  with  men  when 
M  principle  was  at  stake.     The  Greek  term  (deMri- 


discussed  at  length  in  the  IHci.  of  Geogr.  i.  298 
ff.]  The  renuirk  of  the  sacred  historian  reelect- 
ing the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii. 
21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his  oountrymoi 
for  their  love  of  constantly  going  about  in  the 
market,  and  asking  one  another.  What  news  ? 
{•Ktpddyrts  avr&v  nvvBdvto'dai  Korii  t^v  &yopdy, 
\4y(rai  ri  Kaiv6v ;  Dem.  Phtlipp.  i.  43,  ed. 
Keiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
I  to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  paas  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious  * 

I  [A.  v.] "  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is 

'  in  like  manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writers. 

I  Thus  Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed 

'  all  other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 

I  the  worship  of  the  gods  CABriycdois  ir(pi(Ta6T*p6p 

T«  ^  To7f  ik\ois  is  rit  6f7d  4aTi  airovBrisi  Paus. 

i.  24,  §  3) ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 

direction  with   temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 

buildings.     The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God,** 

which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been 

spoken  of  under  Altar. 


iaifioytiTT^povi)  is  neutral,  and  means  "  very  religtous  " 
or  "  devout."  In  the  same  paragraph  the  rendering 
should  be  (instead  of  the)  "  an  unknown  Ood.*'        B. 
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ATHLAI 

Of  the  Cbristiaa  ohorch  foimded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulan  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
aoeordmg  to  eccleuaiitical  tradition  (£iueb.  H.  E. 
iii.  4)  Dionjsiiu  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.     [Uionysiub.] 

ATHTiAJ  [2  syl.]  f^^HV  [Jehovah  afflicts] : 
ea\/;  [Vat  Za$ovea\€i;]  Alex.OdaKi:  Atkaht). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away  hia  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He 
is  catted  Amatiieis  in  1  Esdr.  ix,  29. 

w.  A.  ^y. 

ATITPHA  CAt«^  ;  [Aid.  Alex.  'Ati^<£  :] 
Agi$ti\  1  Eedr.  v.  32.    [Hatipha.] 

ATONEMENT,    THE    DAY  JOF  (DV 

C^n^Sn:  ^;icpa  i^iKaffiiov'  dies   eacpiationum^ 

aud  dies  prapiiiaiionit ;  in  the  Talmud,  ^^p*^"",  i-  e. 
Cfte  day ;  in  Philo,  ynortlas  ioprfiy  Idb.  de  SepL 
toL  v.  p.  47,  edit  Taudin.;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  ^ 
riMrrcIa;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  ^  rifi4pay  according  to 
Obhausen  and  others;  but  see  Ebnurd's  and  Ben- 
gel*s  notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation, 
and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
[Fasts.]  The  mode  of  its  ob8er\*ance  is  described 
in  Lev.  xvi.,  where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  yv. 
3  to  10  an  outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given, 
iHiile  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are 
mentioned  with  more  details.  The  victims  which 
w«re  oflfered  in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging 
to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of 
the  ustuJ  diuly  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num. 
zzix.  7-11 ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  em- 
phatically enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  2(>-32. 

11.  It" was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that 
is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
ofTabemades.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvt.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  )Lumonides  (Afore  .VeivcAi/n,  x\'iii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

in.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  In 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  solemn  sabbath  {<rd$0ara  aa^^drcaiff  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
«« to  afllict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  tlus  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high-prieat  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
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a  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.     The  Boglish  vemion,  '*  upon 

the  UMittcj  neat,"  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jevish 

aatfaority.     (See  Dnudos  in  loe.  in  the  OUid  Saeri.) 

It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald's  authority. 

The  Yulgate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX.  follows  the 

ambiguity  of  the  Bebre^.     The  word  eastward  most 

mean  dthar  the  directioa  in  wbich  the  drops  were 

thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the  east  sHe  of  the 

sxfe,  i.  e.  the  side  towards  the  veil.     The  last  clause 

of  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a  repetition  o^  the  com- 

iiMnd,  ihr  the  salce  of  emphasis  on  the  number  of 

iprioklin^  :  "  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 

dolloek  f*«*<  sprinkle  it  before  the  merey-aeat,  on  the 

Mtt ;  and  seven  times  shall  he  sprinkle  the  blood  with 

ais  Onger  befiwe  the  mercy-seat. 

b  That  the  altar  of  inoense  was  thus  purified  on 


white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forwaM  a  yooag 
bullock  far  a  sin-offixing  and  a  nun  for  a  oumt- 
ofiering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  aeoount  of 
himself  and  his  fiunily,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  lam  for  a  bumt-ofiering,  which 
were  pMd  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account 
of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
before  the  Lord  at  the  do<»-  of  the  tabernacle  and 

cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  H^n^^  («.  e. 
for  Jehovah)   was    inscribed,  and  on   t^e  other 

y^^?!^  (^'  «•  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
yomig  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  hxn 
fiuouly.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  tlie 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coab  from 
the  braaen  altar,  took  a  handftil  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  inoense  upon  the  coals  and  envek^)ed  the  mercy 
seat  in  a  doud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 
into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  merey-seat,  eastward-^ 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "/or  Jehovfih  '* 
had  fiiUen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  merey-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock, 
(ioing  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.^  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  sufiered  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  of 
the  holy  place  being  thus  completed,  the  high- 
priest  l^d  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  "/ar  Azazel''  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited,**  and 
was  there  ]ei  loose. 

The  high-priest  aiter  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gsir- 
ments  of  office,  and  oflbred  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
o^rings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fiit  of  the  two  sin- 
oflferings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away  and 
burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat 
had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  bumt-oflerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  8e>*en 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
ofla«d  by  the  high-priest  along  wiUi  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  Ijelow,  V.  7). 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is 

the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  fa  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  bumt-oflSsrings  which  is  referred 
to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in 
cense  being  Implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  men 
tioned  in  ver.  16.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion  (see 
Druflius  in  loc).  That  the  expression,  ^<  before  the 
Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, Is  evident  from  Bx.  xxix.  11.  If  the  golden 
altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mentioo  Is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
brasen  altar.  But  perhi^  the  praotioe  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  largo  altar,  wss 
an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its  purifloation. 
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•  natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high- 
priest  and  his  fiimily  are  cleansed ;  tlien  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  in  it;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  for  the  braeen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  ilosephus  (Ant  iii.  10,  §  3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenuit 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on 
the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most 
holy  place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would 
appear,  outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar. 
Then  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or 
poured  the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also 
informs  us  that  along  with  the  fiit,  the  kidneys,  the 
top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (ui  ^|oxaf )  ^ 
the  victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Toma^ 
professes  to  give  a  ftill  accoimt  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  in  his  colored 
oflScial  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  serv- 
ice, such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the 
daily  sacrifices,  and  offering  the  incense.  After 
this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white  garments, 
and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  render  it  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
fbur  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  first,  with  the 
censcir  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to  ag- 
itate the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  sliould  coag- 
ulate; secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock; 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat;  fourthly,  after 
having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained  the 
incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as  they 
do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not  op- 
posed to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in  Heb. 
ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  B.  J,  v.  6,  §  7. 
Ilux2e  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly 
implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eiyht  times, 
once  tomirds  the  ceiling,  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  pkoe 
the  third  time,  and  had  retunied  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  fbot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering. 

6.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  high-priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.     For  seven  daj-s  previously  he  kept  away  from 


tt  This,  according  to  the  Jenmlem  Oeman,  on  Yoma 
(quoted  by  lightfoot),  was  instituted  in  conrr>quence 
af  an  InnoTatlon  of  the  Sadduoean  party,  who  had 
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his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed 
for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  causes 
of  pollution  which  he  might  meet  with  in  his  do- 
mestic life.  But  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
his  incurring  some  uncleanness  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, a  deputy  was  chosen  who  might  act  for 
him  when  the  day  came.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
Mishna  entitled  Ptrke  Avoth^  it  is  stated  that  no 
such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high-priest.  But 
Josephus  {Ant.  xni.  6,  §  4)  rehtes  an  instance  of 
the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took  his  place  in 
the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of  the  seven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinary 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  himself,  as  udl 
as  on  the^Day  of  Atonement.  On  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  witli  the  aslxa 
of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the 
event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body  without 
knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was  also  re- 
quired to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  elders  that 
he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accustomed 
rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement." 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high^riest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  oorreqx)nd- 
ing  position,  and  when  the  lot  ^^for  Azazd**  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
good  omen.  The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "the 
scarlet  tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut. 
Maimonides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara 
it  is  asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white, 
as  a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
of  the  day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  such  a  cliange,  when  also  the  lot  "  to 
Aznzel'^  was  in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  rehited 
as  having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
It  is  further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  phice 
for  forty  years  liefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  Uie  high-priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows:  "O  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  re- 
belled, and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and 
sins  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law-  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that 
in  that  day  there  shall  be  ^an  atonement  for  you  to 
deanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  fh>m  all  your  sins 
before  ihe  Ixird ' "  ((leman  on  I'owwr,  quoted  by 
Frischmuth).  llie  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away  by 
the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was  made 
by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high-priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 


directed  the  high-priost  to  ttirow  the  incense  upon  the 
censer  outside  the  veiJ,  and  to  carry  it,  mnokinf ,  Into 
the  Holy  of  Hoiks. 
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•B  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  Uub  was  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as  Spen- 
cer argrues,  a  modem  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was  originally  set  free.  Even 
if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be  better 
authority  than  the  Talmud  —  Kcd  &  4^awoirr4AAw 
rhr  x^/A^^ipOK  rhy  StcoToAfi^vov  <2s  &^c(ny  k.  t. 
X.  Lev.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  huuself,  resumed 
his  colored  garments,  and  ofiered  either  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  accessory  ofiering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sac- 
rifice. Alter  this  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
lor  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites  of 
the  day. 

8.  The  Miahna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fiMting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it 
is  most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the 
people  were  to  **  afflict  their  souls.''  According  to 
Yomt^  every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children 
under  13  yeara  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything 
so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun- 
set to  sunset 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  follow- 
mg:  — 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favored  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
(o  mean  the  yoit  sent  moay,  or  let  loose.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  the  Vu%ate  renders  it,  Cd^er 
emistirius;  Symmachus,  6  rpdyos  &.wfpx6fieyos', 
Aquila,  6  rpdyos  kwoKtkvfitvos;  Luther,  der 
ItJigfi  Bock;  toe  English  translators,  the  scape- 
goat.  The  LXX.  uses  the  term  i  kjcoirofixeuos^ 
applied  to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
to  be  the  goal  sent  uwiy,  and  rej^ud  that  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were 
right,  awowofjiwcuos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in 
its  oxdioary  meaning  {Averrwicue).  (S^  Suicer, 
s.  «.)  It  should  also  be  observed  that  hi  the  latter 
elause  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  He- 
brew term  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  tnioslatiug 

7"?!^J-^?  by  «x5  T^y  ikwovofiirfiy.  Buxtorf  (Heb. 
Lex.)  and  Fagius  {Critici  Sacri^  in  loc.)  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  of  its  meaning,  derived  the 

word  from  ^  ".7,  a  goat,  and  ^tS,  to  depart.  To 
this  derivation  it  has  been  objected  by  Bochart, 
Winer,  and  others,  that  T,  ^  denotes  a  she-gontj  not 
a  he~go(Jt.  It  is,  however,  allied  that  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx.  33 ;  I^ev.  iii.  12, 

and  other  places.  But  the  application  of  ^]^S^  V 
to  the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
Riperable  difficulties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  prefix  which  is  common  to  the  designation 
•f  the  two  bts  should  be  used  in  two  different 
neanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be  rendered  ybr 
lehovnh^  it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  be /or 
Axnzel,  with  the  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  If 
^kat  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for  the  goat  itself, 
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it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  senae  out  ot  Lev. 
xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses  the  versions  are 
driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have  aheady  referred 
to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX.  In  the  Vulgate 
and  our  own  version  the  first  clause  Of  ver.  10  stands 
tici^us  (sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in  caprum  eniissa- 
rium  "  —  *<  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scap^roat."  In  ver.  2d  our  version  reads  "  And 
he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scapegoat,'*  while 
the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautology  —  "ille  vero,  qui  dimiserit  ca- 
prum ^issarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent  (a.)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Smai.  Vatablus  adopts 
this  opinion  {Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.).  (6.) 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clerc,  consider 
that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken 
to  be  thrown  down,  according  to  Yoma.  (c.) 
Bochart  regarded  the  word  as  a  plurahs  fractus  sig- 
nifying desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might 
be  sent.  But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluialis 
fractus,  which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  He- 
brew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,     (a.)  Gesenius  gives  to 

"^TSTj?  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  as- 
signed to  it,  if  iwowofAvcuos  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense;  but  the  being  so  designated  he  sup- 
poses to  be  some  false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found 

in  Arabic,  /|i>7,  to  remove  or  take  away  {Heb. 
Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Azazel  as  a  demon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  religion.  (6.)  But  others,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
simpler  fe.ith,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit, 
or  the  devil  himself.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  the 
name  Azalzei  is  gi^n  to  one  of  the  fSgillen  angels; 
and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  b.  c.  40,  it  repre- 
sents an  old  tJewish  opinion  on  the  subject.  Origen, 
adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with 
the  de\'il :  Kri  re  iy  r^  AeviriK^  arrorrofirrcuos  hy 
ri  *E$peuK^  ypo4ph  ^y^fjuur^y  *A(a(fi\,  oh^tU 
mpos  ^y  («c.  fj  6  9id$o\o5)  (c  CeU.  vl.  305,  ed. 
Spenc).  Of  modem  writers,  Spencer  and  Hcng- 
stenberg  have  most  elaborately  defended  the  same 

opinion.    Spencer  derives  the  word  from  T37,  /ortU, 

and  ^1^^,  exphuning  it  as  ciio  recedens,  which  he 
affirms  to  be  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit 
He  supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil,  and  committed  to  his  disposal.  Hengsten 
berg  affirms  with  great  confidence  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  anything  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins 
of  God's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock 
their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  proper  abode, 
and  to  symbolize  by  its  free  gambols  their  exulting 
triumph.  He  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  rite 
was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
for  Typhon,  whose  dwelling  was  tlie  desert.  The 
obvious  objection  to  Spiencer's  view  is  that  the  goat 
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formed  port  of  a  sin-oflfering  to  the  Lord,  and  that 
it,  with  its  iellow,  had  been  foniially  presented  be- 
ftwe  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few, 
pahaps,  will  be  satiafied  with  Hengstenberg'a  mode 
Iff  meeting  this  difficulty .<* 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  aeems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satis&ctory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  '^SJ^^,  "for 
cwnpitU  sending  away/'  Thus  undenstood,  the 
word  would  come  from  ^T^  (the  root  adopted  by 
Geseiiius),  being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  ITiis  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thomson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
affi>rded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offenses.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.  Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
ment for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  completes  the  rec- 
onciliation." More  authorities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some 
of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  scap^oat. 

Philo  {Lib.  de  Septenat-io)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion 
for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds 
the  truth  that  man  docs  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
prayers  proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  be  ofBered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
tliat  of  the  other  services  of  the  law^  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  ref- 
erence to  th<*  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though 
the  least  uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be 
atoned  by  the  rites  of  the  Uw  which  could  be  ob- 
served at  other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
secret  and  indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation, 
which  was  apUy  met  by  this  great  annual  fast. 
Henoe,  in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  an- 
tithesis between  it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festi- 
val of  social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance, 
he  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing 
at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
fiBast  of  tabeniaclffl.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
rites  of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
distinctive  character.  1.  The  white  garments  of 
the  high-priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.     The  high-priest 


o  •  In  support  of  the  viow  Uiat  Asuel  denotes  an 
evil  Rpirlt,  or  Satan,  see  also  Bush,  Azazel^  etc.  in  the 
Amer.  B'M.  Repos.  July,  1842,  2d  scr.,  viii.  116-136 ; 
Dlestel,  Set-Typhon^  Asahtl  und  Satan^  in  the  Zriischr. 
f.  d.  hist.  TheoL,  1860,  xxx.  159-217 ;  and  Valhinger, 
»rt  Ax  izfl  In  Uenog's  Reai'EnnjId,,  vol.  1.  A. 
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hlmsdf,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dreaed  in 
white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type  which 
a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own  person  of 
that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His 
people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

Hut  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us?  and  (as  has  been 
abeady  implied  in  what  his  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  ^Vzazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

()f  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
lood  of  sin  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenbev^, 
that  it  WHS  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reooncik3d 
to  God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  ha^'e  held  a  different 
opinion  on  the  word  .4zazcl,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suflfer  there 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  tlie  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.^ 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-o&ring,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  careftilly  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one 
symbolical  expression.  Why  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one  may  be  simply  this  —  that  a 
single  material  object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  sym- 
bolically embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was 
to  be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the 
office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Henoe 
some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup- 
posed that  the  one  which  was  slain  repres^ited  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  fr«e  signified  iiis  resur- 
rection. (Cyril,  Bochart,  and  others,  quoted  by 
Spencer.)  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  per^ 
baps  a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon,  the  sl^n  goat 
as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its 
own  life  for  others  <*to  Jehovah,''  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law;  and  the 
goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of  sin  ^  for  oom|dete 
removal,"  as  signifying  the  cleansing  influence  of 
fidth  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in  his  degree  the  de» 
vout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
w^t,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  tiuth 
has  been  revealed  in  historical  fiict,  in  the  life,>deatli, 
and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us, 
who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification. This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary,  should 
'*in  some  unspeakable  manner  unite  death  and 
life  "  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  Be  Legibut  HtbrcBontm  JiUuaUbui,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii.;   lightfoot's  Temgde  Sennctj 


b  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rito  for  tiie  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xlv.  6,  7),  In  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  lh)e,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  slgnlftod  the 
carrying  avray  of  the  uncleauneea  of  the  suITerpr  /a 
precisely  the  same  manner. 
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ft.  IV.;  Fomo,  with  the  notes  in  Sorenhiuias'B  ed. 
of  the  MUhnOj  voL  ii. ;  Frischmuth,  D'uieriatio  dt 
Hirco  Emiuario^  in  the  Tkesturm  Thtohgioo-Phi- 
ioioffieut;  £wald,  DU  AUerthAmer  cks  Vulkes  Is- 
rael^ p.  370  S.;  Hengstenber^,  -^VSV^  ^**^  ^^ 
Boola  of  Mo*€s,  on  iiev.  xvi.  {EnffUsh  Trantla- 
tion),  and  Ckristoloyity  PnttfvanytUuni;  Thom- 
•on's  Batnpton  Lectures^  Leet.  iii.  and  notes.  For 
the  modes  in  which  the  modem  Jews  have  r^^uded 
and  observed  the  L)aj  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtoi% 
<Sy»ayo^'i  Jwlaicos  cap.  xz.,  and  Picort,  Cere- 
momies  RtUgi^uaety  voL  L)  S.  C. 

AiyBOTfl  (m©?  [ci-oiojm]:  i,7ro<A),acity 
of  Gad,  named  with*  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Nmn. 
zzzii.  35).  No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken 
with  that  following  it,  Shophan;  the  addition  serv- 
ing to  distinguish  this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  A.  V.  follows  the 
Vulgate,  Etroih  et  SojJtan,  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
altogether  omitted.  G. 

*  The  A.  V.  makes  two  phu:e8  (Atroth,  Shophan, 
but  not  OMineeted  by  and  as  by  e(  in  the  Vulg.); 
but  that  they  should  be  taken  together  (Atroth- 
Shophan)  is  evident  from  the  construct  form  of  the 
first,  and  from  the  analogy  o£  Atroth-Adar  (Josh, 
xviii.  13)  and  Atroth-beth^oab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 
In  both  these  last  cases  the  A.  V.  has  inaccurately 
Alaroth  for  Atroth.     [Ataboth.]  U. 

ATTTAI    [2  syL]    {^HV   [opportune,   Gea.]: 

'E0I;  [Vat.  EMci;]  Alex.  If  Mi,  UBBu:  Ethel). 
L  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelitc  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Jarfaa  his  Egyptian  shtve  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  3G).  His 
grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

2.  i'uei;  [Vat.  E«oi;]  Alex.  EMci:  Ethi.) 
One  of  the  lion-fiiced  warriors  of  (}ad,  captains  of 
the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its 
overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr. 
xii.  11). 

3.  VUtBI;  [VoLueeu;]  Alex.  I«M»:  EtJuiX.) 
Second  son  of  King  Rehoboam  by  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Absak>m  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

ATT  ALFA  CAttoX«(o:  [AUaiia]\  a  coast- 
town  of  Pamphylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually 
hi  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  pUice 
from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their 
return  to  Antioch  fh>m  their  miasionary  journey 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Attalia.  This  city,  however, 
though  comparatively  modem  at  that  time,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  first  century, 
and  has  continued  to  exist  till  now.  Its  name 
since  the  twelfth  century  has  been  Sntalia^  a  cor- 
ruption of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  Wil- 
liajn  of  Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation. 

Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which 
should  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  S)Tia, 
as  Troas  was  for  that  of  the  .<Egean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  AU  its 
remains  arc  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning 
the  exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  discrep- 
locy  even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  fbrmer 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Oitarrhactes,  the 
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latter  to  the  £.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  conUnually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  SataUa  is  the  ancient'  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
ncrt,  is  hicUned  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  Ijeaketn  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modem  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes's  Lycia.)  J.  S.  H. 

ATTPALUS  CAtto^oj,  a  Msccedonian  name 
of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Peigamus  who  reigned  respectively  b.  c.  241-197. 
159-138  (Phihulelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  fidthfiil  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13);  and  the  last  appohited  the  Romans  his 
heus.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  &vor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  (Polyb.  xiv.  6,  xxxi. 
9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  Ac.,  25  f.;  Strab.  xiii.  4;  Just. 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvL  4,  6;  App.  Mith.  62)  or  Attalus 
III.,  as  their  date  Ms  in  B.  c.  130-8  [Lucius], 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  8uccee<lecl  his  uncle. 
Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  ui 
favor  of  the  Jews  {AnL  xiv.  10,  §  2*2)  iu  the  time 
of  Hyrcanus,  about  b.  c.  112:  comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12« 
17.  B.  F.  W. 

ATTHARA'TES  {'Areaf&nis''  AUiarathe*), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  49  (comp.  Neh.  viii.  9),  a  corruption  of 
•t  the  Tirshatha; "  comp.  Atharias. 

AU^GIA  (Au7/a:  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daugh- 
ter of  Berzdus,  or  Barzillai,  acooiding  to  1  Esdr. 
V.  38.  Her  descendants  by  Addus  were  among 
the  priests  whose  genealogy  oould  not  be  substau- 
tiateid  after  the  return  finom  Babylon.  The  name 
does  not  occur  either  in  £zra  or  Nehemiah. 

AUGUS'TUS  CiB'SAR  (AftTowrroi  Kai- 

ffap\  the  first  Roman  empenv,  during  whose  reign 
Christ  was  bora  (Luke  ii.  1  ff.).  He  was  bom 
A.  u.  c.  691,  B.  c.  63.  His  father  was  Caius  Oo- 
ta\nus;  his  motlier  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Caius  Octarius.  He  was  principally 
educated,  having  lost  his  &ther  when  young,  by 
his  great  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octarius  came  into  Italy  as  Caius  Juhui 
Cassar  Cctavuuius,  being  by  his  uncle's  will  adopted 
into  the  (iens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was  taken  into 
the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  latter  divided  the  empire 
with  Antony,  taking  the  West  for  his  share.  But 
there  was  no  real  concord  between  them,  and  the 
compact  resulted  in  a  stmggle  for  the  suprone 
power,  which  was  terminated  in  favor  of  Octavianus 
by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 
(Suet.  Octav.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1. 15  ff;  Veil.  Pater, 
ii.  85).  On  this  victory  he  was  saluted  Imperator 
by  the  senate;  and  on  his  offering  afterwards  to 
r^ign  the  chief  power,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
title  Augustus  (b.  c.  27.)  He  managed  with  con- 
summate tact  and  skill  to  consolidate  the  power 
conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the  names  and  rights 
of  the  principal  state  officers  intact,  while  by  de- 
grees he  united  them  all  in  his  own  person.  The 
first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  history  is  his  treat- 
ment of  Herod  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  That 
prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's  side,  found 
himself  pardoned,  taken  into  &vor  and  confirmed, 
nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph.  AM,  xt. 
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6,  §  5  C;  7,  §  3;  10,  §  3).  In  gratitude  Herod 
built  him  a  temple  of  miui)le  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  {AnL  xy.  10,  §  3),  and  was  through  life 
the  fiist  friend  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  After  Herod's 
dokth  in  A.  D.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exacHy  aooording  to  his  dying  dutictions, 
among  his  sons  {AnL  zvil.  11,  %  4);  but  was  soon 
obhged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Abchelaus],  and 
attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {AfU.  xvii.  13,  %  2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  m  Campania,  Aug.  19  a.  u.  c.  767, 

A.  D.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  OcUiv.  99  f.; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  29  ff.;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  3,  §  2, 

B.  L  11,  9,  §  1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had 
associated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tjber.  21;  Tacit.  Ann,  1,  3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  H.  A. 

*  Augustus  adopted  llberius  as  his  successor 
several  years  before  his  death ;  but  according  to  the 
best  chronologists  it  was  not  tUl  a.  d.  12,  t.  e. 
about  two  years  before  his  death  (a.  d.  14),  that 
he  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  government. 
For  the  details  of  the  computation,  see  Greswell's 
DusertaUons,  i.  344  ff.;  Sepp's  Leben  Christi,  i. 
106  ff. ;  and  Anger  de  temporvm  ratione^  p.  12  f.  on 
Luke  iii.  1.  For  a  sunmiary  of  the  facts,  see  Lift 
of  our  Lord  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews,  pp.  22-28. 

Augustus  occurs  twice  as  one  of  the  imperial 
tides  in  Acts  xxv.  21,  25  (A.  V.  after  the  Latin 
for  2c/3aoT<(s),  where  it  is  used  of  Nero,  Uie  emperor 
to  whom  Paul  appealed  when  arraigned  before  Fes- 
tus.  The  Roman  Senate  conferred  this  title  on 
Octavius  in  the  first  instance  (Suet.  Octav.  7),  but 
it  was  applied  also  to  his  successors  (Suet.  Tiber. 
26).  H. 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1). 
[Army,  p.  164.] 

AUBA'NUS  (rU  AHpayos),  leader  of  a  riot 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican 
[Roman  edition  of  the]  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the 
name  is  rendered  rls  r6pawoif  quidam  iyrannut. 

AUTB'AS  {Axnoias:  Vulg.  omits),  name  of 
a  Levite  (ICsthr.  ix.  48).     [IIoduah.] 

A'VA  (S5r==Awa:  'Ai'ci;  [Comp.  'Aowtv:] 
Avah\  a  place  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which 
colonies  were  brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  From  the  names  in  connection  with  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  would  apjiear  to  be  tlie  same  place 
with  Ivah.  [IvAii.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be 
identical  with  Ahava.  For  other  suppositions  see 
Winer,  sub  voce. 

AVARAN  (Avapdy:  Abaron),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  ii. 
5).  [For  the  meaning  of  this  surname  see  Elea- 
zar 8.] 

.  A'VEN  (7j^,  noOnngw^'.  ['n^:  tVofam]). 
1.  The  "  ])lain  of  Aven "  \iruirg.  Bikath-aven] 
(STiyj72l)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his 
denunciation  of  Aram  (Sjiia)  and  the  country  to 

a  It  is  characteristic  of  the  loomaesii  of  the  A.  T. 
that  thiii  name  is  given  differontly  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  they  are  all  inaccnrate. 

6  According  to  Bwald  {Gfschichu^  \.  810)  and  Beis 
tiieau,  the  Avvim  were  an  Uri'oUc  of  Palestine  proper. 
They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
It,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  rather  to 
tlie  desert  as  their  origin. 


AVIM 

the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  bem  idcntiiSed  with 
certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Amos)  hea^  lh>m 
a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  city, 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Danuucene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto;  but  the  information  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Burekhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alludmg  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  tddng  the  letten  as 
pomted  )\S  and  expressmg  it  m  their  veraion  as 
wedW  ^Civ.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the 
great  plain  of  Lebanon,  Coele-Syria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Hdiopolis  was 
situated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name 
by  which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  el-Bika'a, 
The  application  of  Av^  aa  a  term  of  reproach  or 
cont4impt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Uoseii. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  woiti  to 
Bethel.     [Bethaven.] 

^  2.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  « the  high  places  of  Aven  " 
(W  n'iDIl:  fitfifiorav:  exvtUa  idWi),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Bethel 
(comp.  iv.  15,  Ac.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  aa 
On,  PW,  the  sacred  city  of  Hdiopolis  or  On,  in 
%ypt-  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both 
render  it  accordingly,  *H\io^o?as,  HtlutpoiU,) 
llie  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play 
upon  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and 
liosea.     See  above,  1.  G. 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES"  (C^')Vn 

=  the  Awim;  oi  Zhaioi^  the  word  elsewhere  used 
by  tlie  LXX.  for  Hivites:  Hetxri).  1.  An  early 
but  j}erhaps  not  an  aboriginal  *  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  sea-coast,  whitlier  they 
may  have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert  (Stanley,  Shun  and  Pal.  App.  §  83).  llie 
only  notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  prime>-al 
history  presrned  in  Deut  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  "  dwelling  in  '  the '  riUages  "  (or  nomad  en- 
campments —  Chatzerim)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Shtftlahf  or  great  western  lowland,  ^'as  far  aa 
Gaza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Caphto- 
rim  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who 
after  "  destroymg  "  them  and  <^  dwelling  in  their 
stoul,"  appear  to  have  pnshed  them  further  north. 
This  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  pa»- 
sage  in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Be- 
•?inning«^  from  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt," 
probably  the  Wiuhj-^l^Arifh,  the  list  proceeds 
northwards  along  the  lowland   plains  of  the  sea- 


c  The  punctuation  of  this  pacsa^  in  our  Bibl«8  ia 
not  iu  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Geshnti  (ver.  2),  thus  ■  "  This  la  the  land 
that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines 

and  all  the  Ocshnrite.     From  Sihor even  te 

the  border  of  ISkron  northward,  Is  counted  to  the  Ga- 
naanite,''  &c. 
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aoMt,  toroogh  the  five  lorddupe  of  tiie  PhilifltiiMS 

—  all  apparenUj  taken  in  their  order  from  S.  to  N. 

—  till  ^  reach  the  Avvim,o  as  if  they  had  been 
driven  up  out  of  the  more  southerly  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  date  of  the  earlier  record,  into 
the  plains  of  Sharon. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said  ^  to  signify  ^  ruin."  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  *•  Avim  "  (accumtely,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
*the  Awim')  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  zviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  &mily  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel;  just  as  in  the 
*«  Zemaraim  '*  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  prob- 
ably a  reminisoenoe  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zem- 
arites  [Zemaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  vari- 
ation or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.     [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Fialestine  (Galileans)  were  in  hiter  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals, 

as,  for  instance,  V  with  H  (see  Lightfoot,  Chor. 

Cent  ch.  87;  Buxtor^  Lex,  Tabn.  b^^j).     Is  i*, 

possible  that  ^.7»  Sieite^  is  a  variation,  arising 

from  this  canse,  of  ^V^,  Aviie^  and  that  this  peo- 
ple were  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the 
conquest  by  the  name  of  Uivites?  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  curious  foct  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  idenUfied  the  two  names, 
and  also  that  the  town  of  ha-Awim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate 
netghborfaood  of  Oibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other 
chief  cities  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii. 
23-27). 

The  name  of  the  Awim  has  been  derived  from 
Awa  (Ava),  or  Iwah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names.<^ 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  rennhabit  the 
depopukted  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.     [Ava.]  G. 

*  It  is  remarked  above  (No.  1)  that  Avim  (Josh, 
zviii.  23)  may  be  the  same  as  Ai  (which  see).  Dr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Bouky  has 
discovered  a  site  east  of  Bethel  which  the  natives 

ofthat  region  call  (r(«fiul^(^|    ^(>|^),  the 

letter  Alif  being  substituted  for  the  letter  "  Ain  " 
of  the  old  Hebrew  name.    C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck. 

A'vrrH  (n'^n:  rtrOaifi,  [^Uex.  neecufi^ 

in  Gen. ;  in  1  Chr.,'  TfBaifAj  Vat.  r^BBaifiy  Abx. 
rtSea/A:  Aviih]),  the  city  of  Iladad  ben-Bedad, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  46;  in  the  kt- 

ter  passage  the  Text  (Chetib)  has  DVr,  which  in 
the  Keri  is  corrected  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
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Geneiii).     The  name  may  be  compand  with  el- 

Ghoweitheh  (&jbydt),  a  «' chain  of  k>w  hills,' 

mentioned  by  Buickhardt  (375)  as  ^-ing  to  the  E 
of  the  district  of  Kerek  in  Moab  (Knobel,  GenetU, 
257).  G. 

AWL  (??PQ :  Mrnwi  tuMa),  a  tool  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The  only 
notice  of  it  is  m  connection  with  the  custom  ol 
boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  Deut.  xv 
17).  W.  L.  B. 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  **  axe  " 
in  the  A.  V. 

L  )yp^y  Garzetiy  fit)m  a  root  signifying  ••to 
cut  or  sever/'  as  ^  hatchet,"  hom.  "  hack,'*  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lat.  tecurit.  It  consisted  of  a  head 
of  iron  (comp.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or 
otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to 
slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used 
for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping 
the  wood  when  fiaUed,  perhaps  like  the  modem  adae 
(lK.vi.7). 


o  It  Is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 

bas  Mme  signiflcance,  that  while  "  the  Oasathite 

Che  Bkronlte,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  '*  the  ATrim '' 
jplaral. 

b  Oesenlos,  T^saw^is^  p.  1000.    Lengerke's explana- 


V=-^==-i^ 


l^ptua  Aw.  —(British  Museum.) 

2.  ^*!10)  Chereb,  which  is  usually  translated 
"  sword,''  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments,  as 
a  ^' knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (lilz.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dresising  stones  (Ez.  xx.^  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  ^'axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destrojing  buUdings,  a  pick- 
axe.    • 

3.  ^'**S'?,  CaasfiUj  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
6),  and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denotuig  a  laige 
axe.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22. 

4.  rnta?,  Magzerah  (2  Sam.  xu.  81),  and 

6.  nnp;;,  Migerah  (1  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in 
the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  properly  "a  saw,"  and  is  i^parently  an 
ennor  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

e.  "ryp'^,  Mn'Atsdd,  rendered  "axe"  in  the 
margin  o(  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car 
penter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  D^'li^,  Kardum,  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
trees  (Judg.ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21;  Ps.  bcxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymok)gical  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  bdng  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  roots. 

The  "battle^ue,"  V??*  mnppeU  (Jer.  li.  20),  was 
probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or 


tion  of  it,  as  '^  dwellers  in  the  lovrlandit,-'  is  not  obvi> 
ous ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

e  See  Lengerke's  confident  b>  poUiesi^  ( Krnaan,  p 
188),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  no(  con- 
doecend  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  rea»m. 
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AZAEL 


inaulf  like  that  which  gave  hk  «urnaine  to  <  harki 
^farUL  W.  A.  W. 


AaByri&n  Axe. — (Britlah  MuMnm.) 

AZ'AEL  CAfa^Aoy;  [AM.  'Afo^A:]  Ezelus), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14).     [Asahkl]. 

AZAEOiUS  ('AfaijAoj;  [Alex.  AfoijA:]  A'e- 
lus)^  an  lantellte  in  the  time  of  Esdras:  the  name 
is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that  preceding  it 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atael,   V^S,  but  from  the  emphatic 

■coent  brh?,  Atzal:  'lori^;  Alex.  [Comp.  AW.] 
"Aira^A:  vtque  adproximum\  a  name  only  occur- 
ring in  Zech.  xiv.  5.     It  \b  mentioned  as  the  limit 

to  which  the  "  ravine  "  or  cleft  (S^2)  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  will  extend  when  *'  Jehovah  shall  go  forth 
to  fight."  The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a 
highly  poetical  one  :  and  several  commentators 
agree  with  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  appella- 
tive, and  not  a  pro[)er  name.  G. 

AZALI'AH  (^^^b^S  [whom  Jthocah  hat 
$pared'\ :  'EfeA/oj,  'EtrcAfa;  [Vat.  EAios,  ScAia;] 
Alex.  [Eo-crcAms  in  1  K.]  ScAia  in  2  Ohr. :  AsHa, 
JiseUas).  The  father  of  Shaplian  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  Josjah  (2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZANFAH  (nj3TS  [whom  Jehovah  hears]: 
'A(avla  [Vat  -v«i-] :'  Azunias).  The  father  or 
immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  tlie  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Neheihiah  (Xeh.  x.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

AZA'PHION  {'Aa(Tair<f>u^;  [Vat.  A^rceM^ct- 
»$;  Alex.  Affo^uad;  Aid.  'Aaainpid^y']  Sephtr- 
yui\  1  Esdr.  v.  33.     I'ossibly  a  corruption  of 

SOPIIEKKTII. 

AZ'ARA  ('A(rop(i:  Attrt),  one  of  the  "serv- 
ants of  the  temple^'  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  No  corre- 
sponding name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in 
Ezra. 

AZ AR^AEL  (the  same  name  aa  the  succeeding 
one;  ^H'ltp. :  'ofi^A;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.1  -fee-; 
Comp.  ^EJ^i^A:]  ^\zar€tl)^  a  Levite  musician 
(Xeh.  xii.  36).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  foUowing 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  incorrectly  reads  "Aarael."] 

AZA'REEL  (^K7>;^"  [xchom  God  Ae^  • 
'O^bi^A;  [Vat.  -p€i-\  Aid.]  Alex.'EAt^A;  [Comp. 
*A§ifWiA:]  Amrti'l).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined 
David  in  his  retn-at  at  >^iklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  ('Aorpi^A;  [Vat.Afapia;]  Alex.  E<pn?A.)  A 
Loite  musician  of  tlie  family  of  Heinan  in  the  time 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxv.  18:  called  Uzzikl  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  CAfopi^A;  [\^at.  aCo^tjA;]  Alex.  eCbiijA: 
Kzi-ihtL)  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  when  David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  22). 

•4.  CECpi^A:  [Vat.  EffpijA:]  Ktrel.)  One  of 
the  sons  (?  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on 
the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41);  apparently 
the  same  as  Esuii^  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 


AZARIAH 

6.  (*E<rV<^A;  [Comp.  Aid.  'ZvpvhKX  Alex.  Ef- 
pii}A:]  AzrteL)  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Maaaiaif 
or  Amaahai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neb.  xi  13;  comp.  1 
CTir.  ix.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

AZARFAH''  (n^^iTbJI  and  ^^H^^tS.:  'Afap^ 
as'  Azaria*;  whom  God  hath  htiped).'  It  is  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  especially  in  the 
fiunilies  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazak, 
whose  name  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as 
AzABiAH.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  Ezra  as  well  as  witli  Zerahiah  and 
Senuah.  The  principal  persons  who  bore  this 
name  were :  — 

1.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  (Jhr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grand&ther,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  ragn 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  bek>ng8  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  \-i.  10,  *^  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  oflSce  in  the  temple 
that  Sobmor  built  at  Jerusalem,*'  meaning  that 
he  officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and 
was  the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  lieen  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  ofier  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  clironology.  For  this  Azariab 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Anuuiah,  the  high-priest 
in  Jehoshaphat*s  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was  king 
five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus  merely 
mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahimaaz. 

2.  [Kom. 'Ooi/fa;  Vat.  Opvcia.]  A  chief  officer 
of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps  David's 
grandson  (1 K.  iv.  5.) 

3.  (n;-lT3?,  ^n;-^t5  m  2  K.  xv.  6  [whom 
JehooaJi  he^]:  A(ap(asi  Azaria*,)  Tenth  king 
of  Judah,  more  fivquently  called  Uzziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  28.  27;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  ZopeiO,  H.  -as;  Alex.  Afopio-] 
Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zeiah,  where,  per- 
haps, Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading  (1  Chr. 
ii.  8). 

5.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the  &mily  of  the  J  erahmeelites, 
snd  descended  from  Jarha  the  Egyptian  slave  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39).  lie  was  probably  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  and  there  called  the 
son  of  Obed.  This  fact  assigns  the  compilation  of 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41  to  the  reign  of 
Uezddah. 

6.  llie  son  of  Johanan,  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  11.  Ho 
must  have  hetea  high-priest  m  the  reigns  of  Abgah 
and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not 
appear  what  part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  reforma- 
tion (2  Chr.  XV.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the 
stripping  of  the  house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to 
induce  Benhadad  to  break  his  league  with  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  as  related  2  ('hr.  xvi.,  for  his  name 
and  his  office  are  never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of 
Asa's  reign,  either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chron- 
icles. The  active  persons  in  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  times  were  the  king  himself  and  the 


o  *  The  ori^nal  article  has  here  been  combined  with 
that  in  the  Concise  Dictionary.  EL 
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two  prophets,  ^wtrkh  the  aon  of  Oded,  and  H*- 
BanL  The  alenoe  ccmoeniiiig  Aarwh,  the  high- 
priest,  is,  perhaps,  rather  an^vorable  than  other- 
wiie  to  his  rd^ious  character.  His  name  is 
ahmost  ket  in  Joeephus's  list  of  the  high-pnests. 
Having  lost,  as  we  aaw  in  the  article  Amakiah,  its 
termination  AS,  which  adhered  to  the  following 
name,  it  got  by  some  process   transformed   into 

7.  Another  Azanah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah>  reign,  ajid  Seraiah,  who  wait  put  to 
death  by  Nebnchstdnezzar,  in  1  ('hr.  \i.  13.  But 
Joeephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  8e- 
raiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  wem»  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  aeems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  mserted  to  assimilate  the  geuealo<;y 
to  that  of  Kzr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

8.  Son  «)f  Zephoniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ance8t4)r 
of  Samuel  Jie  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  :JG}.  Apparently 
the  same  as  Uzziaii  in  ver.  24. 

9.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  ic  Jtxn  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Axa-iah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  vi  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Bei\iamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which  has 
been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  worship, 
and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God  before 
the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numben  of  Israelites 
from  Ephraim,  and  ilanasseh,  and  Simeon,  and  all 
Israel,  Joined  in  the  national  reformation,  to  the 
great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued.  Oded,  the 
prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaa^  may  probably  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

10.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
zxi.  2). 

U-  (•'^^i?-^:-^  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  zxi.  2). 

12.  pOxo^aj,  Vat.  -f «- :  Ochozias.]  At  2 
Chr.  xzii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  ckrical  error  for  Ahaziah. 

13.  i^^lip.)  Sonof  Jeroham,andoneofthe 
eapt^ns  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
zxiii.  1). 

14.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  .\zariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  Ac.)-  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  ^\Tien  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  ''  transgressed  against 
Uie  I.ord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
l^rd  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  fiuthlulness,  and  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as  ruler  of  &e 
House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  weU- 
merited  reproof — **It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee, 
U-ziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the  liOrd,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
bum  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
nast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honor 
from  the  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
^  Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  kx>ked 
apon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
ind  they  thrust  him  out  ftom  thenee;  yea,  himself 
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hasted  to  go  out,  because  tlie  Lord  had  sniittcr 
him."  Uzziah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  agaui  to  go  to 
the  lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah 
the  iNt)phet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus's  list.  *loitikos  occurs  instead . 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub 
stituted  for  that  of  the  kigh-prUtL  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

16.  [Hom.  Ovltias;  Vat  OuScia.]  Son  of 
Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  zxviiL  12),  who  sent  back 
the  captives  and  spoil  that  were  taJcen  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Pekah. 

16.  [V.it.  Alex.  AU.  Zaxnpias.]  A  Kohathite, 
lather  of  Joel  in  the  reigv  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

17.  [Vat  Zaxa/>ia5*]  A  Merarite,  son  of 
Jelialelel,  in  tlie  time  of  Hezekiah,  contemporary 
with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

18.  The  high-priest  in  the  daj's  of  Hezekiah  (2 
(lir.  xxzi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  coiiperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspieuous  a  feature  in  Hes- 
ekiah*s  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  oflferings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  o^'erseers  to  have  the  duurge  of 
them.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  tliem  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  to 
their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God  was  deserted 
(comp..  Neh.  x.  35-39,  xii.  27-30,  44-47).  His 
name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into  N7)plo(s  in  Joae- 
phus.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  \Vho  his  successor  was  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
preceding,  included  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

19.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  ACopia.]  Son  of  Maa- 
seiah,  who  repaired  part  of  tne  wbII  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24). 

20.  {'KCapia',  Alex.  A^ofica.)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  uie  children  of  ^e  province  who  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 
£3sewh««  called  Seraiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacha- 
BIAS  (1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

21.  [Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Aid.  'K(apiaS'^ 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  instructing 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii. 
7).     CaUed  Azarias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

22.  [In  Neh.  x.,  'ACop^o,  Comp.  -«,  FA. 
Zaxa/>fa;  in  Neh.  xii.,  Vat.  FA.  Zaxaf><a;-]  One 
of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  2),  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  city 
wall  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

23.  {'fi(apias-)    Jezaiviah  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 

24.  ITie  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6, 
7,  11,  10).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  childreu, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence,    lliey  were  no  less  remark:ible  for  *heif 
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piety,  thttr  strict  adherenoe  to  the  law  of  Momb, 
and  the  steadfiutnesa  of  their  fiuth,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

A.  C.  H.  and  W.  A".  W. 
AZARI'AS  CACapias'.  Azariat).   L  (I  Esdr. 
iz.  21)  =  UxziAH,  Ezr.  x.  21. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  4d)  =  UKiJAH,  Neh.  viu.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  ACap€MS''  1  Esdr.  ix.  48)=AzAiaAH, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  (Azareus.)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
Esdr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azakiah  and  Ezerfas. 

5.  {Azarias.)  Name  assumed  by  the  angel 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  MaccabKus 
(1  Maoc.  V.  18,  56,  60).  W.  A.  W. 

A'ZAZ  (ny  [strottff]:  'AfoiJf ;  [Vat.]  Alex. 
Ofowf;  [Comp.  'A{d('']  Azoz).  A  Reubenite, 
fiither  of  BeU  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AZA'ZEL  stands  in  the  mai^gin  of  the  A.  Y. 
(Lev.  xvi.  8)  for  ^'scape-goat'*  in  the  text  See 
Atokemknt,  The  Day  of,  mider  III.  and  VT. 

H. 

AZAZI'AH      (^nnrp       [whom      JthwaU 

9tr€ngihen»y.  'Ofoj;  [Vat.  FA.  oCetas:]  Ozazlu). 
1.  A  Levite  musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  harp  In  the  service  which 
attended  the  procession  by  which  the  aric  was 
brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Clir. 
XV.  21). 

2.  [Vat.  OCeto}.]  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the 
people  (1  (lu-.  xxvii.  20). 

3.  ([Vat  0(€iasl]  Alex.  Ofafo»:  Azarias.) 
One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah,  who 
had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in 
the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

AZBAZ'ARETH  ('A<r/3aica4><£j  [Vat  -faB; 
Aid.  Alex.  'Affficurcip4d'-]  Aa^mzitreth)^  king  or  the 
Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of  Esar-haddon 
(1  Esdr.  v.  69).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads,  more 
correctly,  "  A^bazareth."] 

AZ'BUK  (^^2T3?:  'Afo^otJx;  Alex.  aC/3owx  = 
Azboc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  tlie  prince 
of  part  of  Bethaur  (Neh.  iu.  16).       W.  A.  W. 

AZE'KAH  (n|^»  !^  from  a  root  signifj-ing  to 
dig  or  till  the  ground,"  see  Gesen.  s.  t\ :  'ACriKd, 
once  'la(7iKd'  Azeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  with 
dependent  villages  ("daughters")  lying  in  the 
Sheftlah  or  rich  agricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given 
above.  It  is  named  with  AduUam,  Sluuuaim,  and 
other  places  known  to  have  been  in  that  locality 
(Josh.  XV.  35;  2  Chr.  xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is 
most  clearly  defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that 
is  tlie  northern  one)  [Shochoh  J  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
Joshua's  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle 
of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10, 11). 
Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of 
their  own  territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1).  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
mvasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 


a  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  len- 
tend  in  the  A.  Y  "  fenced ;  "  but  by  Gceenius  in  his 
J^tsaiOj  *'  grub  ihn  um." 
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and  18  mentioned  as  one  of  the  plaoea  le-oceopied 

by  the  Jews  after  their  return  ttom  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  80). 

The  position  of  Axdsah  has  not  yet  been  reoog- 
nised.  The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Sheftiak^ 
near  Beth-horon;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying  between  Owk  nitrop)  Eleutbe- 
ropolis  and  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek, 
Ac.,  there  were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name. 
Schwarz  (p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  TeD 
Ezakaria"  {Zakartyn  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856) 
not  far  firom  Ainshemz^  and  \-ery  possibly  correctly. 

G. 

A'ZEL  (^?:K,  in  pause  ^r S  :  'E^rijA ;  [Comp. 
'AcrtjA;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  ix.  EaariX-]  ^«e/j,  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  riii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A^ZEM  COiVV,  when  not  emphasized  C^? 

[a  bone]:  'A<r6fi,  'l<ur6ifi  [Alex.  ActfA,  A^o/aO 
Aaem^  Eseni)^  a  dty  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix. 
3).    Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.  G. 

AZEPHU^ITH,  w  more  properly  Ar- 
siPHURiTii  ['Aptn^vplBi  Vat  AfHrfiAovp€i$ ; 
Alex.  Aptri^ovpuBli  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of 
1  Esdr.  V.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii. 
18,  and  of  Hariph  iu  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Burrington  ooiyecturei 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. The  second  syllable  in  this  case  probably 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  £. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZETAS  CAfti/(£y;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'ACnrdsi 
Ztlas).  The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with 
Zorobabel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'GAD  ("T^T? :  'Aayd^;    [Vat  Ezr.  viu. 

12,  AtrroS ;]  Alex.  AfiyaB^  A^toS,  Aytra^  : 
Azyad).  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the  number 
of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  were 
among  the  laymen  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd 
(Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment  of  110,  with 
Johanan  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  in  the 
second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With .  the  other 
heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  apjjears 
as  Sad  AS  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the 
fami}y  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  Aiii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astath.  W.  A.  V^. 

AZI'A  (OCfos;  [Vat  -f«i-;  Alex.  lof.«;  Aid. 
*A^as:]  Ozuu»\  a  "servant  of  the  temple"  (1 
Esdr.  V.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza. 

AZI^I  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azaiuah  and  Ezias. 

A'ZIEL  (""Sny:  'oM\  [Vat  FA.-fci-]: 
Ozid\  a  Levite  (1  Clir.  xv.  20).  The  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Jaazusl  {  K^^p^),  which  oc- 
curs in  ver.  18  of  same  chapter. 

AZrZA  (StnV  [Urofigy.  'Ofif(i;  [Vat  M. 
0(tm'^  Aziza).  A  kL}-man  of  the  fiimily  of  Zattu, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  returo 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27);  called  Sarueus  ui  I 
Esdr:  ix.  28.  W.  A.  W. 
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AZMA'VBTH  (Hl^tr  \8hsmg  unto  death, 
Gcs]:  'Aefu&e  [Vat.^  AtriBaid],  'A(0<&y;  Alex. 
A(fi»$  in  1  Chr.:  Azmaceth,  A2in(4h).  1.  One 
of  David^s  mighty  meUy  a  natix'e  of  Bahurim  (2 
Seim.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  C^hr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore  prob- 
alilj  a  itervjamite. 

2.  (*A«r/ii^,  ra(fuo0;  [Vat.  XoAftai,  TaCoMB;] 
Alex.  A(fjM$:  Azmuth.)  A  descendant  of  Mephi- 
Ueheth,  or  Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  ^iii.  36,  ix.  42.  [In 
1  Chr.  viii.  36  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
""  Asmaveth/*  following  the  Bishops'  Bible.] 

3.  CAfffi^;  Alex.  aCimB')  The  &ther  of  Jeziel 
and  l*elet,  two  of  the  skilled  Beigamite  slingers  and 
archers  who  joined  David  at  ZikJag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 
perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  passage  ^^sons  of  Azmaveth"  may 
denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. 

4.  Oerseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26.)  W.  A.  W. 

AZMA'VETH  ('"^.^^T?:  'AOM:  [Vat  in 
Ezr.,  Aafjuvd:]  Azmaveih\A  place  to  all  appear- 
ance In  Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth, 
Kiijath-jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Bene-Azmaveth  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  24). 
The  ^*  sons  of  the  singers  *'  seem  to  have  settled 
raond  it  (Neb.  xii.  2U).  The  name  elsewhere  oc- 
eurs  as  Betii-Azmaveth.  Azmaveth  dues  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Lists  in  Joshua,  but  the 
name  was  borne  by  several  Bei^jamites  of  the  kindred 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  m  the  last 
passage  Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the 
{>]aoe,  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah, 
dsc.  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  G. 

AZ'MON  (V'^-^P  or  fL}V  [airmff]:  'A«r«- 
ftmytiy  ^«kfi»ydi  [Alex,  once  AatKfiuvai]  Ate- 
numa)j  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  of 
Egypt  (If^cKfi  ei-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh. 
XV.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom,),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  G. 

*  Mr.  Williams  {fldy  City,  i.  462)  would  iden- 
tify Azmon  with  Ateimeh,  of  which  he  speaks  as 
west  of  Kvdeis  (Redesh).  Dr.  Robinson  in  tracing 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  (as  laid  down  in 
Josh.  XV.  1-4)  makes  no  account  of  this  proposed 
identification  {PhjfB.  Geogr.  p.  17).  Knobd  remarks 
(ExegeL  Handb,  xiH.  414)  that  the  name  reminds 
us  of  the  ^Axdgimehy  an  Arab  tribe  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  desert  (Rob.  Het.  i.  186).       H. 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  ( '  ^  -ij)  T  *T  .TS :  .^a- 
Bafi^;  [Alex.]  A(aiw0  &a^p'-  Azanotthabor)  ^= 
the  ears  (i.  e.  possibly  the  gumrndU)  of  Tabor,,  one 
of  the  Landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Joeh.  xix.  34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the 
reason  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
has  hitherto  escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius 
(under  *ACaya0c60)  it  is  mentioned  as  lying  ui  the 
plain  in  the  confines  of  Dio-csesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  ^Tt^sscm*,  comp.  Uz- 
ZEir-SifEitAii;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in 
the  name,  comp.  Ciiisloth-Tabor.  G. 

A'ZOR  CACotfp:  Awr\  son  of  Eliakun,  in  the 
ine  of  our  Ixml  (Statt  i.  13,  14). 

AZOTUS.     [AsHDOD.] 

AZCrrUS,  mount  C  aO^ou  Upos,  ofAfif- 
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Tos  (ipos:  ^mm»  Aiod).  In  the  fatal  battle  io 
which  Judas  Maccabasus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides*  army,  and  pursued  theni  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15).  Joseph  us  calls  it 
Axa,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewaki  finds  in  a  momitain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out 
of  the  question.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIEL  (^^?^"!^?  \hdp  of  God]:  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [rather,  in  the  Rom.  ed. ;  Vat.  Ear^piiiW 
Comp.  'E(|f»i^\];  Alex.  Ic6>ii}A:  Kzritl).  1.  The 
head  of  a  house  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond Jordan,  a  man  of  renown  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  Cofc^A;  [Vat.  E<rp«iijA:]  Oziid.)  A  Naph- 
talite,  ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19) ;  called 
UzziEL  in  two  Ueb.  MSS..  and  apparently  in  the 
LXX. 

3.  ('E<ri)i^A  ;  Aksx.  E<rfpii?A :  Ezritl)  The 
&ther  of  Seraiah,  an  (^cer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer 
xxxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AZaElIKAM  (DfJ'^'^TS  [help  againtt  the 
enemy]:  ^ECpixdfi;  [Vat.  E(petKWj]  Alex.  Ecpt- 
KOfi:  Ezricam).  L  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iu.  23). 

2.  ([Vat.  E(peiKai,  EtrZpeiKe»\\  Alex.  E(ptr 
KOft')  Eldest  son  of  Acd,  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  ( [Vat  EtrpeiKOM^Efeptt ;]  in Neh.  *EerptKdfi ; 
Alex.  ECpt:  AzaricanK^  A  I^evite,  ancestor  of 
Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  CEQ>t#c4y?  [Vat.  Ey^pttKoy]  Comp.  'Etrpi- 
Kdu'])  Governor  of  the  bouse,  or  prefect  of  the 
paUce  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an 
Ephraimite  hero,  ui  the  successitil  invasion  of  the 
southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

AZU^AH  (nnnt?  [««•»»] :  VaCovfid;  Alex, 
[once]  A{oufiai  Azuba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son 
ofHezron(lChr.  ii.  18,  19). 

2.  VA(ovfid  [Vat.  in  1  K.  Afo«/5a]).  Mother 
of  khig  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'ZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUR  (^^''l?  [helper]: 
^AC^p''  Azur).  1.  A  Beqjamite  of  Gibeon,  and 
&ther  of  Hananiah  the  &Lse  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1). 
Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as 
Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 

2.  H!;;?:  "Efffp;  Alex.  la(ep.)  Father  of  Jaaza- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  peo])le  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZmRAN  CAfopo^;  Alex.  aCouoov;  [Aid 
*A(ovpdy']  Azoroc).  The  sons  of  Azuran  an 
enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  among  those  who 
returned  from  Babyk>n  with  Zorobabel,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  F;cra 
and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may  perha))8  be  identical 
with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAH  ("^JT  [strong]:  r<i(7i,riiC<^:  Gaza). 
The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1 
K.  iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).    [Gaza.]     W.  A.  W. 

AZ'^ZAN  (VTV  [perh.  Bfitrp,  FUnrt]:  »Ofa: 
Ozan).     The  father  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the  tribf 
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of  IiHchar,  who  repreBented  his  tribe  in  the  division 
of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxziv.  26). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZUR  rW  [Ae^]:  'Afo^p ;  [Vai. 
ASavp;  Aid.  *A((\>up:]  J^ur).  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Kebe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a'  fauiily,  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  else- 
where represented  by  AzuR.  W.  A.  \V. 


B. 

BA'AL  ( V?2I:  Bda\:  Baal),  the  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  AsHTUKKTH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Geseoius,  Thes.  s.  va-.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  theniselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  inthe  O.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  ha>-e  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
X.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  U;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  hi  connection  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  **  the  jgoves "  (Judg.  iii.  7;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  4Pbo  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name,  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  frequent  oocur- 
renoe,  having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  Rukr  as  of  Masttr,  Ovontr, 
Posaeuor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  singu- 
lar or  pUual,  is  always  distingiSshed  from  the  com- 
mon notm  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (^?3^. 

D''7?2in),  except  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar 
modification  of  Baal.     In  the  Chaldaic  form  the 

word  becomes  shortened  into  ^.V^^,  and,  thence 

dropping  the  guttural,  7^,  Bel,  which  is  the 
Babylonian  name  of  tliis  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chnld. 
et  Talm.,  Ge^n.,  FUrst,  Movers;  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  is,  however,  doubted  by  KawlinBon, 
Herod,  i.  318). 

lliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  worship  es- 
tablished amongst  the  Moabitcs  and  thdr  allies  the 
Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41), 
and  thn)ugh  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  se- 
ducwl  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particu- 
lar fonn  of  I^nl-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  ff.;  Deut.  iv. 
8 ).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry'  brought  upon  them  in  this  instance, 
the  succeediujir  generation  retunied  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (.Tudg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  during  which  Gideon  was  judge  (Judg. 
vi.  86  fir.,  viii.  33)  this  form  of  idolatry  seems  to 
have  prevailed  amongst  them  up  to  the  time  of  iSam- 
ud  (Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke 
the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.  Two 
centuries  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal  in 
connection  with  the  people  of  Israel,  though  we  can 
scarcely  conclude  fmni  Uiis  silence  that  his  wx>rship 
was  altogetlier  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
time  of  h'olomon  the  service  of  many  gods  of  the 
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sonounding  nations  was  introduced,  and  particular 
ly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  fre- 
quently connected.  However  this  may  be,  the  wor< 
ship  of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  together  with  that 
of  Asherah  became  the  religion  of  the  court  and 
people  of  the  ten  trilies  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Jezebel  (IK. 
xvi.  31-33;  xviii.  1»,  22).  And  though  this  idol- 
atry was  oocasionaily  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28) 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or  efiect- 
ually  abolished  in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  exten- 
sively prevailed .  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziab 
and  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Atb- 
aliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  religion  of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ;  couip.  xi. 
18),  as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi. 
3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K.  xvi. 
32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K.  x. 
26);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi.  13), 
were  erected  particularly  on  loHy  eminences  (IK. 
xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  uf  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29) ; 
there  were  priests  in  great  nunil)ers  (1  K.  xviii.  19), 
and  of  \'arious  classes  (2  K.  x.  10);  tiie  worshippen 
appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in  appropriate  robes 
(2  K.  X.  22) ;  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning 
incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  oflTering  burnt-sacrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 
xix.  5).  The  officiating  priests  danced  with  fhuitic 
shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with 
knives  te  excite  the  attention  and  comiiassion  of  the 
god  (1  K.  xviii.  20-28 ;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Syria  dta^ 
50;  Tert.  Apol  9;  Lucan,  i.  565;  Tibull.  i.  6.  47). 

Tliroughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  part- 
ly in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal,  Asdru- 
bal,  Haniu-l)al,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  Ph<e- 
nician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  Mon, 
Pham,  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babyk)nian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  oi  Belus  (Ileixxl.  i. 
181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though  per- 
haps under  some  modified  form.  Kawlinaon  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  second  god  of  the  first  triad 
of  the  Assyrian  panUieon,  whom  he  names  provis- 
ionally Bel-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel  whom 
he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  {Herod,  i. 
694  fir.;  627  ff.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  this  ^  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  m  regard  to  Ashtoreth.  Creu- 
ser  (Sjfnib.  ii.  413)  and  Movers  {Phim.  i.  180)  de- 
clare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  He- 
rodotus, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  IM- 
Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Hawlinson,  Herod. 
1.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal 
as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  dillerent  times  and  in  diflbrcnt  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  regard- 
ed, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion  of  Baal 
there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth, 
point  directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name 
Baal  from  idolatry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  mean- 
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ng,  to  obtain  simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Pro- 
ivietor  of  alL  With  this  the  idea  of  productive 
power  is  naturally  associated,  and  that  power  is  as 
aatuially  symbolized  by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the 
3iher  band  the  ideas  of  providential  arrangement 
•fid  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  and  in  the  astral  mythology  these 
ideas  are  associated  with  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
point  of  fact  we  find  a4juncts  to  the  name  of  Baal 
answering  to  ail  these  notions,  e.  g.  B«cA4r^i}r, 

BihimeH  (Plant  Pcen.  v.  2,  87)  =  *|^Q'2"b372, 

^  Loid  of  the  heavens; "  ]^n*b721,  Baal-Hamon 
(Gesen.  Man.  Phcm,  349),  the  Snn-Baal,  and  sim- 
ihriy  the  name  of  a  dty  in  the  0.  T.  pDH'^ja 
(Oant.  viiL  11);  n^'^Pril,  Baal-Gad,  the  name 
of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  Fortune-bringer, 
which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  The*.  Fiirst).  Blany  more 
oompoonds  of  Baal  in  the  O.  T.  occur,  and 
amongst  them  a  laige  number  of  cities,  which  are 
mentbned  below.  We  shall  first  mention  those 
names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal  Is  the 
first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before  proceeding 
to  specify  the  particular  compounds  of  Baal  that 
the  wonl  standhig  abne  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  in 
two  [three]  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr. 
y.  5,  viii.  30,  [ix.  36]).  Furst  considers  that  in 
these  instanem  the  ktter  ekment  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

L  Ba'ai^be^rtth  (n^''3  b?5 :  [t^  Bda\ 

3ici^jici|i',]  Baa\fitpi$i  [Alex,  rov  BooA.  Beep  cir 
3fa6i|«ifr,  BooA.  iioBriKfif-  Baal  fcedtu,]  Baal- 
berit).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Covenant- Baalj  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
Greek  Zcvr  fyxioi  or  the  Latin  DeutJitUtu,  The 
meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  god 
who  presides  over  covoiants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.     In  Judg.  ix. 

46  he  is  called  n^-)21  bh».  We  know  nothing 
of  tiie  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to  this  god. 

3.  Ba'aL'Ze'bob  (a^^T  by^  :  Bda\  fiuta: 

Bttlzebub\  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(S  K.  i.  2,  3,  [6,]  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  Baal  or  Lord  of  Ihe  fly.  Tliough  such  a  desig- 
nation of  the  god  i^pears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  r^^arded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Selden,  De  DiU  SyrU,  p.  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  designation.  Similarly  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  awlfufios  to  Zeus  (Pausan.  v.  14,  §  2; 
dem.  Akx.  Protr^.  ii.  38),  and  Plmy  (xxix.  6, 
34,  mit)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Mjfiode*.  The  name 
occnis  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  weU-koown  form  Bkbi^ 
ZJEBUB  [properly  Beelzebul]. 

3.  Ba'ai^ha'man  Oin  bpa,  Baal  is  gra- 
ciotts:  BaWfrtiy,  BaKeuvrdp;  [Alex.  BoAocv- 
wi^:]  Bahnan:  oomp.  l^niH^,  *l«MUyns,  Je- 
hovah is  ffraoMu).  (1.)  Tlie  name  of  one  of  the 
eaily  kings  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1  Chr. 
?.  49,  60). 

(S.)  (Ba^Aay<^;  fV^at.   BaAoMtt;  Alex.  BoX- 
;Ud«i  Onnp.  Bdkaa»i»\')     The  name  of  one  of 
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David's  ofRoers,  who  had  the  superinteodenoe  of 
his  olive  and  sycamore  plantations  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28).  He  was  of  the  town  of  Gedecah  (Josh.  xv. 
36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  u.  51),  and  from  his 
name  we  may  ooigecture  that  he  was  of  Canaanitish, 
not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'aItPE'or  ("^1373  b?5:  BccX^cTcip: 
Bteiphegor).  We  have  alreatly  referred  to  the 
worship  of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.) 
seems  clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  liaal-wor- 
ship  was  connected  with  licentious  rites.  \>'itbout 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation 

of  the  word  "^^  w  5)  hiatm,  1.  e.  ^*  apeiire  hymeoem 
virgineum,'  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  wss  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal-peor 
was  identified  by  the  liabbins  and  early  fitUiers 
with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by  Seklen, 
De  DU*  %is,  i.  4,  302  ffl,  who,  however,  dissents 
from  this  view).  This  is,  moreover,  the  view  of 
Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer,  Gesenius,  Fiint,  and  al- 
most all  critics.  Tlie  reader  is  referred  for  mora 
detailed  information  particularly  to  Creuzer's  Sym- 
bolik  and  Movers's  Phdiuzier,  F.  W.  G. 

BA^'AIi  (^yS),  geographical  This  word  oc- 
curs as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his 
opinion  ( The*,  p.  225  a)  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  reference  to  any  worBbip  of  the  god  BaaL  at  the 
particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
"possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal  bear- 
ing in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  of 
Bkth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
t^ly  with  the  force  of  "  possession  '*  or  "  owner- 
ship," —  as  a  "  lord  of  hair  "  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams ''  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  Ac.,  Baal  ne^-er  seems 
to  ha^-e  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but 
frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  tinier 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  to^^-ns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  an- 
cient city  of  HaiQor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover 
the  rights  of  Hamor*s  descendants  long  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Und  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with  Kwald's 
commentary,  Oesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the  ac 
cotmt  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 

thi  D'»b3?'Q  of  Shechem,  and  the  C'ttJjS— the 

Hebrew  relations  of  Abimdech  —  is  careAiUy  main- 
tained. It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keihth,  a  place  on 
the  western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  nt^ 
tacks  and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  U,  12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  26),  and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  Ac.).  Add  to 
this  the  consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the 
name  of  a  person  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name 
mentioned  with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jemh- 
besheth  for  Jenib-liaal,  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal,  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In 
Hos.  ii.  16  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of 
the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connection  with  the 
record  of  the  re\-olt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
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then  Baal  and  the  Hebrew  Jah^^^tt  that  daj, 
laiih  Jehovahf  men  shall  call  Me  *  Ishi,'  and  shidl 
call  Me  DO  more  *■  Baali,' "  both  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband/* 

(6.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds OS  can  be  identifiedf  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Ikal-hermon,  Bel- 
markoe  (of  later  times);  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  aclmowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infiunous 
seat  of  Baal-peor;  or  Kiijath-Baal  and  Baal-taroar, 
which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
&mous  sanctuaries  and  high  places  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  Canaanites  ddighted.  Thus  Baal- 
bermon  is  elsewhere  called  **  Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Perazim  is  (very  probably)  "Mount  P.*'  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Ramath  (t.  e. 
"height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  coUem  Cariathiarim. 

{cL)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficieut  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from 
becoming  a  mere  alternative  for  a  term  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ba^'al  [Bda\'j  Vat.  BoXor:  Baal],  a  town 
of  Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which 
from  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xiz.  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  Baalatu-beer. 

2.  Ba'alah  (n^P5  [fern.  potBessor,  i,  e.  of 
a  town  =  dty  or  s<ate,'Ge8.] :  Bda\y  [in  Josh.  zv. 
9,  Vat.  IcjSoaX  for  cif  Bda\;  11,  M  Xjfia,  Alex.] 
Ba?Ji:  Baala), 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kibjath-Jeakim,  or 
Kibjath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriei 
el  Enab.  It  is  mentioned  m  Josh.  xv.  9,  10;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  6  (cjr  ir6Xty  Aav(8;  ad  coUem  Carior- 

thiarim).  In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  caUed  Mount  (TT) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath-Baal. 
From  the  expression  "Baalah,  which  is  Kiijath- 
jearim"  (oomp.  "Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem," 
xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the 
earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly  altered  as 

"Baale  of  Judah"  {H^Vl':  ''^53),  iarh  rAy 
hpx^vrmy  *Io^.  de  viris  Jtula). 

(6.)  [Boxa;  Aid.  Alex.  BaaXd,]  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix.  3 
is  called  Balah,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv. 
29)  Bilhah. 

3.  Ba'alatii  (nbya :  [r«iB««Ac{y,  BaXadS, 
om.  in  1  K.;  Vat  in  2  Chr.  BoXoa;  Alex.  Bo- 
aXwy,  BaXaB,  BoXoof :  BakuOh,  1  K.]  Baalatk\ 
a  town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Jodi.  xix.  44). 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1 
K.  ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  {BaXnAB)-  See  Joseph. 
Ant,  viii.  6,'§  1. 

4.  Ba'alath-be'er  ("isa  H^TS,  Baal  of 
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rteireff  =  Holy.wen:  BdKU'y  [Vat.J  Bopcir;  Ale*. 
BooA.  BtprippofifiaffO  ;  Aid.  Ba\tB  Bi}pa^4fu69 » 
Comp.  BaaKM  BvPpoBfx^i]  Baalnth-Beer),  a  town 
among  those  in  tne  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
matii-Negeb,  or  "the  heights  of  the  South** 
(Josh.  xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Baal.     [See  1.] 

Other  sacred  wdb  in  this  parched  region  wen 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of  God ;  '* 
and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath.** 

6.  Ba^ai^oad  (1|  b^^ :   BoXery^;    [Aid. 

Alex.  Ba\ydB;  Comp.  BaaXydiB;  in  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
ra\yd\y  Comp.  BocXTdCd;  xii.  7,  Vat.  M.  BaXo- 
7a83a:]  Baalgad),  a  place  evidently  well  known  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such 
used  to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7)  or  perhaps  northwestern  (xiii.  5,  Uamath  being 
to  the  extreme  northeast)  point  to  which  Joehua*s 
victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under 
the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace 
of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.     Hie  words 

"the  plain  (Htpa)  of  Lebanon"  would  UsmI  to 

the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, which  is  still  known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
eUBSika'a ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  identified 
by  Iken  and  othen  with  Baalbec  (Bob.  iii.  519). 
But  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baal- 
bec to  the  north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the 
text  —  ** under  Mount  Hermon**  (Jerome:  ad 
radices  montis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of 
Schwarz  (p.  60),  supported  by  Bobinson  with  his 
usual  care,  is,  that  the  modem  representative  of 
Baalgad  is  Baniat,  a  place  which  long  maintained 
a  great  reputetion  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pttn.    [C^»- 

AKEA   PUILIPPI.] 

e.  Ba'ai^ha'mon  ii'^'^r^  2,  Baal  of  w«&*- 

tude:  BftXofi^y:  ea  qua  knbet  popidot\  a  place 
at  which  Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of 
great  extent  (Cant.  viii.  11 ).  The  only  possible  due 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Ju<Uth  viii.  3,  of 
a  Belamon  or  Balamon  ([Kom.  BcXo/acSk;  Vat. 
Alex.]  BoXo/utfi^;  [Comp.  Aid.  BaXo^:  Belk^ 
ulia:]  A.  V.  Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  there- 
fore in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  fiff  north  of 
Samaria.  If  so,  this  vineyard  may  ha^-e  been  in 
one  of  the  "&t  valleys**  of  the  "drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  who  are  overcome  with  wine,'*  to  which 
allusion«is  made  in  Is.  xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'ai^ha'zor  ("iVn    2,  Boats  viUagt: 

BcXcur(6p;  [Vat.  BoiXM-vp;]  Alex.  BeSXao-wfi; 
[Comp.  BaaXa(r(6p:]  BaaInator\  a  place  "*by* 

Ephraim'*  (M^17),  where  Absalom  appears  to 
have  had  a  sheep-fiurm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  MouMT     Ba'al-her'mon      P?5     "^"[n 

'I'lS^r^'  (f''^  ^*  '*'*'*'  'A«f>M<^i',  Alex.  T.  0.  T. 
BaXacp/u«ir,  Comp.  Aid.  r.  o.  r.  Bak\  'Eofi^y: 
mona  Baal'Hemum,]  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba- 
al-hermon  ([Bo^  'EpfwiK,  Vat.1  BoiXct/x:  Baal, 
Hermon,]  1  Chr.  v.  23)).  This  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  place  from  Mount  Hennon; 
but  the  only  apparent  ground  for  so  doing  is  the 
statement  in  the  latter  of  the  al)Ove  passages,  "  unto 
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Ifaal-herraon.  and  Senir,  and'*  Mount  Ilermon;'* 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  coi^unctiou  ren- 
dered "^  and  "  may  be  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  used 
as  an  ezpleUTe,  —  "  unto  Baal-hermon,  even  Senir, 
e%^en  Mount  Hemon."  Perfa^  this  derives  some 
oobr  from  the  Cut,  which  we  know,  that  this 
mountain  had  at  leaot  three  names  (Deut.  iii.  9). 
May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been  a  fourth,  in  use 
among  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of  Baal,  one  of 
whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the  foot  of  this 
very  mountain? 

9.  BA^'AL-ME'oir  {y\VT^  9 :  j^  BccX/ic<iv;  [in 
1  Cbr.,  BttA^iaav^y;  Aid.  Alex.  BccAfuuiir; 
Comp.  Bf€\fietir;  in  Ez-i  most  MSS.  om.:]  Ba'ii- 
mtony  [BttUne(m])y  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
» built"  by  the  Keubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  they  '*  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the 
*•  Beth/*  which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  men- 
tion elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes  superseded 
the  "Baal'*  of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the 
changes  referred  to.  [Bkth-baai^meon  :  Bkth- 
MKON.J  It  is  also  named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on 
each  occasion  with  Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
it  was  Moabite,  and  under  that  prosperous  domin- 
ion had  evidently  become  a  place  of  distinction, 
bdng  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the 
'*  glory  of  the  country  '*  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom,  Balmen)  it  was 
still  a  ^*  vicus  maximus  "  called  Balmano,  9  miles 
distant  from  Ueshbon  Clc^Sovs,  £Mbus),  near  the 
"  mountain  of  the  hot  springs,'*  and  reputed  to  be 
the  native  place  of  Elisha. 

*  The  site  is  still  known.  **  Taking  a  sweep  oo 
the  fine  turf  to  the  southeast"  (from  ffeahban)^ 
says  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Itrael,  p.  540),  "we 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  Afa'in  (Baal-meon),  situated 
no  a  mamelon  exactly  like  Heshbon,  and  due  east 
of  NtbbdJi,  shapeless  and  fieatureless,  at  which  a 
cursory  glance  was  suflSdent."  H. 

10.  Ba'ai^pek'azim  (D'^TJ?  5  :  Baal^r- 
asim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listines, and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  images, 
and  80  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic  passage 

of  exulting  poetry  —  "  *  Jehovah  hath  burst  (VT)^) 

upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst  (VT?t;) 
of  waters.*  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  «BaaI-perazira,' "  u  e  bursts  or  destructions 
(2  Sam.  V.  20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  llie  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Pertiaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gese- 
niua,  Jet.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'Eir«(iw  Buutow&¥, 
and  AutKotrii  ^apoffiv'  [Vat.  -pi-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv. 
11".  Ba^A  ^apcurlv^  Alex.  -iruv\  Vat.  ^adK  ♦o^ 
to-fifi:]  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
origin d  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side;  tlie 
former  uncertain. 

U.  Ba'al-bual^isha  {plW^tD  '3  :  Bai0^i- 
H\  [Vat.  M.  B«u0apcHra,  H.  Bflutf^opsura;  Alex-S] 
BoBcam,  [Alex-i  Ba^trapfcra;  (^mp.  Bo^  SoAi- 
9]c(:]  BanltaUta),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K.  iv. 
42;  apparently  not  Ikr  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v.  88). 
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a  The  "unto"  In  the  A.  V.  Ir  Interpolated,  though 
Botsomaxksd. 
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It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  "  land  " 
of  the  same  name.     [Siialisha.] 

12.  BA'Aiy-TA'MAR  (^^^1  2,  sinctuory  of 
the  pnlm:  Bo^  OofUlp:  BadUhamar),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gilieah  of 

Beigamin.  The  palm-tree  (^^i^))  of  Deborah 
(iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
is  possibly  alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the 
days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  al- 
tered name  of  BiiB(h4Juip\  but  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  found  by  m^yl^ni  travellers.  G. 

13.  Ba'al-ze'phon  (1^3?  ^??,  pl^t^t  of 
Zephon:  BccA^rcir^Ay,  Ef§Kfftir(p<iy;  [Alex.  B«- 
cAo-c^r  :]  Beelsephon)^  a  place  in  l^gypt  near 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Ked  Sea  (Ex.  xiv. 
2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the  position  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  atibrded  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place  Baal- 
zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
a  little  bek>w  its  head,  which  at  this  time  was  about 
30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present  head. 
[Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of],  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned 
with  it  is  dourly  indicated.  The  Israelites  en- 
camped before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex. 
(xiv.  2,  9),  while  in  Num.  Pi-haliiroth  is  described 
as  being  before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place  they 
pitched  before  Migdol  (Num.  xxxiii.  7);  and  again, 
that  afterwards  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, here  m  Heb.  Hahiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and 
Baal-rephon  must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  the  latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with 
reference  to  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  per- 
haps a  well-known  phice,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is 
always  mentioned  to  indicate  the  position  of  Pi- 
hahm>th,  which  we  take  to  be  a  natural  locality 
[Red  Sea,  Passage  of;  Pi-hahiroth].  The 
name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "  place  of  Ty- 
phon,*'  or  "sacred  to  Typhon,"  an  etymology 
approved  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.).  Zephon  would 
wdl  enough  correspond  in  sound  to  T>-phon,  had 
we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter  name  to 
be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have  not, 
the  coiyecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  however, 
Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  consider 
Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  fonn 

V?3.     We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephou.  as 

a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  »^^^^.  m  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighboring  V'^JD,  "  the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  (lad  called 
Ziphion  IVO!^  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Ze- 
phon Vl*^  m  Num.  (xxvi.  15).  The  identifica- 
tlons  of  Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  de- 
pend upon  the  supposed  meaning  "place  of  Ty- 
phon.*' Forster  (/Cfjp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks 
it  was  Heroopolis,  'Hp<i«r  w^Xit,  which  some,  as 
Champollion  {LJ&gfpHt  tous  Us  Phnraans^  ii.  87 
ff.)  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris, 
the  stronghoM  of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places 
were  connected  with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'Hp«S; 
Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  r.  Apitm,  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot 
be  Heroopolis,  for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp., 
as  to  the  site  of  A^-aris,  Brigsch,  Geogrtphitchs 
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Ifitchrifteny  i.  86  ff.;  ag  to  that  of  Heroopolu, 
Lepsins,  Chron.  d.  JEgypt,  i.  344  ff.,  and  p.  342, 
ftflrainst  the  two  places  being  the  same.) 

R.S.  P. 

BA'AL  {^?S:  *I«<A;  Alex.  BooA.:  Banl). 
1.  A  Reubenltef  whose  sou  or  descendant  Beerah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (B(^;  [V^at.  M.  1  Chr.  yiii.  30,  BooAcuc- 
€ifu\)'  The  son  of  Jebiel,  fiither  or  founder  of 
Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  .viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

W.  A.  W. 
BA'ALAH.  [BAA^  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.  [Baal,  Nob.  8,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.  [BAA^  No.  2,  a.] 
•BAALI  0^55:  BaaA€//i:  Baafi),a«  em- 
ployed in  Hos.  ii.  16,  has  a  twofold  sense:  first, 
my  Baalf  the  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the 
Canaanites;  and,  second,  my  lord^  as  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband  (Ex.  xxi.  22 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
The  passage  is :  "  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishl,  and  shalt 
call  me  no  more  Baali."  The  time  is  coming,  the 
prophet  would  say,  when  Israel  shall  utterly  re- 
nounce his  idolatry,  and  so  fiu*  from  going  after 
heathen  gods,  shall  not  even  take  upon  his  lips  so 
much  as  a  word  that  would  revive  even  a  thought 
of  the  old  idolatry  which  had  been  so  base  a  vio- 
lation of  the  covenant  of  marriage  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  See  the  next  verse  (17th)  which 
confirms  this  view.  Consult  Manger  ( Comment,  in 
lAbr.  Hot.  p.  132),  and  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets, 
Part  I.  p.  19).  The  A.  V.  {marg,)  transbtee  both 
terms  {my  huband :  my  lord ).  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  former  (metis  vir\  but  does  not  translate 
the  latter.  H. 

BA'ALIM.     [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  O^';*:!^! :  BfAcwrira;  [Vat.  FA.« 
BeAcio'a;  Alex.  -Ai-:]  BooUb),  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  (jScunAe^s  vihs  'kfi^v)  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  (S3V21  [son  of  ajlictim]:  Bovrf, 
[Alex.]  Baaya'-  Bawi\  the  name  of  several  men. 
1.  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Sok>mon*s  oonmaissariat  offi- 
cer in  Jezreel  and  tlie  north  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

2.  [(Boayci:  Bnana,)  The  fiither  of  Zadok, 
one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  captivity]  (Neh.  ill.  4). 

3.  [Boov^  :  Vulg.  corrupt]  (1  Esdr.  v.  8.) 
[Baanah,  4.] 

BA'ANAH  (n3y?  [=  S3J?2,  see  above]: 

Booytft;  [Vat  in  2  Sam.  iv.  5, 9,  Boo^;  6,  Bc^i/ia:] 
Baana).  L  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  nenjaniite,  who 
with  his  brother  Rcchab  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
For  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  [Alex.  Baoj^aof,  Booi^a;  Rom.  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.  Noo(r<i;  in  2  Sam.  om.]  A  Netophathite, 
fiither  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  one  of  David^s  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana,  S^72l :  Boavd;  [Alex. 
BoayasO  Bnana),  son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  com- 
oiissariat  officer  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 
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4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerabbabd  on  Ui 
return  from  the  captivity  (£zr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  87. 
[Baaka,  3.] 

BAANI'AS  (BoMifas;  [Vat  M.]  Alex.  Bair- 
¥atas\  [VVechel  BooycUat:]  Banna*).  Benalam, 
of  the  sous  of  Phaiosh  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26;  oomp.  Esr. 

X.  25). 

BA'ARA  (S:j5a  [bruHMh] :  Baaid;  [Vat 
IfiaaZa;]  Alex.  Eaapa:  Barn),  one  of  the  wives 
of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant  of  Bei^amin  (1  Chr. 
vUl.  8). 

BAASiriAH  [4  syl.]  (HJ^?  [toork  of 
Jehovah]:  Beuurla;  [Vat  Mocwoi:]  Bataia),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefiithers  of  Anph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [26]). 

BA'ASHA  (K^ra  [hisomeeds.  Kr?73]: 
BoBurd;  Joseph.  Batrdyrii  '  Baasa),  third  sove- 
reign of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
founder  of  its  second  dynasty.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  Ciesenius,  is  ftx>m  a  root  to  be  wicked,  but 
this  would  seem  impossible  unless  it  has  been  al- 
tered [Abuah].  and  Cahiiet  suggests  tiiat  it  may 

mean  in  the  work,  from  ^  in,  and  H^^^  to  make, 

or  he  who  seeJa  H^B  and  lays  waste  ^\^» 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ai^jah  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  (^ibbethon,  and  killed  hun  with  his  whole  fiunily. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  ex- 
alted out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvL  2).  In  matters 
of  religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that 
of  Jeroboam;  he  equally  foigot  his  position  as  king 
of  the  nation  of  (jk)d's  election,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah. 
It  was  probably  in  the  Idth  year  of  his  reign  [Asa] 
that  he  made  war  on  its  Idng  Asa,  and  began  to 
fortify  Ramah  as  an  iirtTflxi(rfia  against  it  He 
was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with 
Benhadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  sevend  towna 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  bu- 
ried in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  ((^t  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital  The  dotes  of  his 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  {F.  H,  i. 
321)  are  B.  c.  953  and  b.  c  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Fiirst  derives  the  name  from  an  obsolete  root 
(existing  in  Arabic)  =  valor,  boldness.  H. 

BA'BEL,  BABTLON,  Ac.  (^ja:  Bafi- 
vk^y :  [Babel,  Babylon] )  is  properly  the  capital  city 
of  the  country  which  is  called  in   (renesis  Sksnar 

(nVpl^)  snd  in  the  hiter  Scriptures  ChaJdaa,  or 

the  land  of  the  Chaldeans :  (Q*''^U7T ).    The  name 

is  connected  in  Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  ^i^j 
*'  eonfvndere,^*  «  because  the  Lord  did  tfiere  con- 
iMind  the  language  of  all  the  earth  *'  (Gen.  xi.  9) ; 
but  the  native  etymology  is  Bab-U,  *<  the  gate  of 
the  god  //,"  or  perhaps  more  simply  <*  the  gate  of 
Ciod;  *^  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  appellation  as  given  by  Nimrod,  though 
the  other  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  t^e 
confusion  of  tongues.    Probably  a  temple  was  the 
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ftm  buiMkig  rused  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and 
in  the  gate  of  this  temple  justice  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  early  times  (comp.  2  Saui.  xix.  8),  after 
which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate,  vu\d 
ui  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass  from  the 
actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age  the  city 
was  originally  built  about  the  year  b.  c.  2230. 
The  architectural  remains  discovered  in  southern 
Babylonia,  taken  in  coi^junction  with  the  monu- 
mental records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  w.is  not  at 
first  the  capitaL,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
importance.  It  probably  owed  its  position  at  the 
head  of  Nimrod's  cities  (Goi.  x.  10)  to  the  power 
and  preenunence  whereto  it  afterwards  attained 
rather  than  to  any  original  superiority  that  it  could 
boast  over  the  places  coupled  with  it.  A'/-ecA,  Ur, 
and  EUatar^  i^pear  to  have  beoi  all  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Bitbil 
was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise  of  the 
Chaldffian  power  was  in  the  region  close  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf^  as  Berosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Oannes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization 
and  the  art«  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.). 
Thence  the  nation  spread  notthwards  up  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in 
the  Same  direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Baby- 
lon, pernaps  not  earlier'than  about  b.  c.  1700. 

1.  Topogrnphy  of  BtbyUm  —  Ancient  descrip- 
tions of  the  cittf.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  miters 
are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses  of  the  glories  of  Baby- 
km  —  not,  indeed,  at  tlieir  highest  point,  but  be- 
fore they  had  greatly  declined  —  and  left  accounts 
of  the  city  and  its  chief  buildings,  which  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  copy.  The  description  of 
Herodotus  is  fiuniliar  to  most  persons.  According 
to  this,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  \-a8t  square,  inclosed  with- 
in a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or  about  56  miles. 
Tlie  entire  area  included  would  thus  have  been 
about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  spai^  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  cross  streets 
leading  to  the  Euphrates  being  closed  at  the  river 
end  with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented 
access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  lined  ak)ng  its  whole  course  through 
the  city.  In  each  dixdsion  of  the  town,  Herodotus 
■ays,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of 
the  gmt  temple  of  Behm.  This  last  was  a  species 
of  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  square  towers  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement 
tower  being  a  stade  —  or  above  200  yards  —  each 
way.  The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  4.  winding  ascent,  which  passed 
round  all  the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which 
was  placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  but  r^f^uded  by  the  natives  as  the  habitation 
if  the  gpd.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct 
two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  oontamed 
two  altars  for  bumt-oflerings  and  a  sacred  ark  or 
chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of  Bel.  The 
'WO  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by  a  bridge, 
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composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable 
platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier  to 
iuiother.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  d^ 
scription  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  f!.; 
the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360  stades  — 
which  is  a  little  under  42  miiesw  It  lay,  he  says,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  five 
stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet  broad, 
of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the 
eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  defended  by  a  U'iple  tnceinfe^  the  outer- 
most 60  stades,  or  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  which 
was  circiUar,  46  stades,  or  4^  miles;  and  the  third 
20  stades.  or  2^  miles.  The  height  of  the  second 
or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its  towers  were  420 
feet.  I'he  elevation  of  the  innermost  circuit  was 
even  greater  than  this.  The  walls  of  both  the  second 
and  the  third  inclosure  were  made  of  colored  brick, 
and  represented  hunting  scenes  —  the  chase  of  the 
leopard  and  the  lion  — with  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male, regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of  Ninus  and 
SemiramLs.  The  other  palace  was  infoior  both  in 
size  and  magnificence.  It  was  inclosed  within  a 
single  enceinte^  30  stades,  or  3^  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  representatiiwis  of  hunting 
and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues  in  bronze,  said 
to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramts,  and  Jupiter 
Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by 
the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river !  (Ctesias' s 
account  of  the  temple  of  Bela^i  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  may  gather  however,  that  he  repre^ 
sented  its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmoimtcd  by 
three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high,  another  of 
Khea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He  seems 
further  to  have  described  elaborately  the  famous 
*'  hanging  gardens  '*  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  10)  but  the  description,  as  reported  by  Diodorus,  • 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears  that  they  were 
a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and  rose  in  terraces, 
the  topmost  terrace  being  planted  with  trees  of  all 
kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great  size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  inclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
diflfer.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  ( H, 
N.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Stralw  (xvi.  i,  §  5)  386, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  1  §  26)  3(>8,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variatH>ns  to  be  expected  in  independ- 
ent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the  num- 
bers. Setting  this  aside,  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  tlie  least  of  the  estimates  is  little 
more  than  {  per  oeut.<*  With  this  near  agreement  on 
the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  in  the  remaining  case  we  shoidd  find 
the  great  difference  of  one  third  more,  or  33  ^  per 
cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  Herod* 
otns  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be  traced 

a  If  tho  eAtlm-Lte  of  Ctesi  is  be  n>^ar  UhI  as  100, 
that  of  CUtarchus  Mil  be  .  .  .  100' 1923 

"        Q.  Cnrttaa 100-2 

"         Strnbo         100-6W;  but 

*^         Herodotus 183-8 
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in  his  time,  while  the  later  writen,  who  never 
speak  of  an  hiner  and  an  outer  barrier,  give  the  meas- 
urement of  Herodotii8*8  InMr  wall,  which  may  have 
alone  remained  in  their  day.  lliis  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Oppert,  who  e%'en  bdieves  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  both  inclosures,  showing  them  to  have 
been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to  them.  This  con- 
clusion is  at  present  disputed,  and  it  is  the  more 
general  belief  of  those  who  have  examined  the  ruins 
with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that  none  hAve  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Still  it  is  iui|xwsible  to  doubt 
that  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an  enormous  area  orig- 
inally existed.  I1ie  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  Uie  disapiiearance  of 
the  mdl  is  easily  accounted  for,  either  by  the  con- 
stant quanting,  which  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced with  it  (Rich,  Fit»t  Mtm.  p.  44),  or  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the  moat  from 
which  it  was  raised.  Taking  tlie  lowest  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have  for  the 
space  witliin  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 
square  miles;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  con- 
fesses (ii.  9,  ad  Jin,)  that  but  a  small  part  of 
the  enckwure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day, 
and  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §  27)  says  that  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  consisted,  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  tunes,  of  gardens,  parks, 
paradises,  fieMs,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  differ- 
ence of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200 
royal  cubits,  or  337 ^  feet;  Ctesias  50  fiithoms, 
or  300  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal 
feet;  Strabo  60  cubit«,  or  75  feet  Here 
there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  meas- 
urements than  in  the  estimates  of  length,  llie 
two  original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  ac- 
cidentally,  the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  royal  scale  was  used  The  Uter 
writers  do  not  possess  fresh  data;  they  merely 
soften  down  what  seems  to  them  an  exagger.i- 
tion  —  Pliny  and  Solinus  changing  the  cubits 
of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Stralx)  the  fathoms 
of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and  surpris- 
ing as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  vast  inclosed  H|)ace  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  whicli^^ 
have  well  been  termed  *^  artificial  mountains,"!} 
being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's!  (See  Cirote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Oretce ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  546. )  The  mined  wall  of  Nineveh 
was,  it  must  be  rememhered,  in  Xenophon's 
time  150  feet  high  {Awtb.  iii..  4,  §  10), 
Mid  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Mesopo- 
tamia was  100  feet  {ibil  ii.  4,  §  12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  the  following:  —  Herodotus.  60  royal 
cubits,  or  nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus 
50  royal,  or  about  GO  common  feet;  and  Strabo, 
82  feet.  Here  again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely 
softened  down  Herodotus;  Stral)o,  however,  has  a 
new  number.  This  may  belong  properly  to  the  in- 
ner wall,  which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of 
^  thickness  than  the  outer. 
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According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irr^ularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  Sic  11.  7);  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-poets  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed  {,)er. 
Ii.  58;  comp.  1.  15,  and  Ii.  53). 
'  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays,  llie  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay  or 
embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read  the 
name  of  the  hist  king.  The  two  writers  also  agree 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  it  ^'erj 
I  similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound  (K)  which 
interrupts  the  long  flat  valley  —  evidently  the  an- 
cient course  of  the  river  —  closing  in  the  principal 
ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of  this  s^icture. 
2.  Present  state,  of  the  Ruins. —  Before  seeing 
to  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
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Present  State  of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 

luu  with  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  which  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con- 
dition, which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
About  five  miles  above  IliWth^  on  the  opposite 
or  left  honk  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  of 
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ictificbl  moundj  of  enormoua  size,  which  have 
been  rax^iized  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  aoathern  Mesopotamia. 
Thev  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building  —  the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  *  Migellibe/  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  ^Babil'  (A);  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  *  K'tsr '  or  palace  (It) ;  and  a  k>fty  moimd 
(C),  upon  which  stands  the  modem  tomb  of  Am- 
idm-iSn-\4lb''  (Loilus's  Chal/kea^p.  17).  Besides 
these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  F)  bounding 
the  chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H), 
an  embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remark- 
able isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  val- 
ley, which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  stream,  nnd  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G) 
meeting  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  form- 
ing an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Babil)  are  inclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight 
and  scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  inolos- 
ore,  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it 
(D),  nearly  oppusite  the  great  mound  of  Amram ; 
hut  otherwise,  unless  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
stream,  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely 
hare  of  ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
P^uplirates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
nimiber   of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
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iSiraons  of  Aueient  Babylon  distinguishsMe  in  the 
present  Ruins. 


single,  which  are  plauily  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  thesw. 
by  fiu*  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Blrf-yimntff^  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  p>Tan]id- 
ical  mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153  J  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description 
of  it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Bahkl,  Tow- 
er of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  fh>m  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  enUrely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 

3.  Identification  of  sittM.  —  On  comparing  the 
existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
position  of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  Euphrates  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  as  pUice<1  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation 
of  this  difficulty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run 
oft'  to  the  right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  direction  (l^yard's  A^n.  ami  Bib.  p. 
40;]);  on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the 
area  of  Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the 
BirS'Nimrud^  and  that  thus  the  <?hief  existing  re- 
mains will  really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  (Rich,  Second  }feinoir^  p.  32;  Ker  Porter, 
TravtU,  ii.  383).  But  the  identification  of  the 
Birs  with  Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  lat- 
ter theory ;  while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  abnision  of  the  river 
to  have  entirely  reniovetl  all  trace  of  such  ^gantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe. Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  canal  (called  She- 
bil)  intenencd  in  ancient  times  l>etween  the  Katr 
mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Bahil  (A), 
which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by  Herod- 
otus with  the  main  stream.  Tliis  would  have  had 
tlie  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long  val- 
ley to  the  west  of  the  Kosr  and  Antra ni  mounds, 
would  also  have  sej^pdted  (as  Ctesias  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lewer  palace.  If  this 
expl.ination  be  acceiHed  as  proliahle,  we  may  iden- 
tifv  the  principal  niins  as  foUo^i-s:  —  1.  The  great 
motutd  of  Bnbil  will  l/C  the  ancient  temple  of  Belus. 
It  is  an  oblong  mass,  composeil  chiefly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  flaltish  at  the  top,  in  length  about  200  and  in 
brca'lth  about  140  yanls.  This  oblong  shape  iii 
common  tn  the  teniplea,  or  rather  temple-towers, 
of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have  liarl  nearly 
the  s:inie  proportions.  It  was  originally  coated  with 
fine  liiirnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent  mortar,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  I^yard  (iVm.  and  Bub.  pp.  503-5): 
and  wa<»  no  doubt  built  in  stages,  most  of  which 
have  cnimMed  down,  but  which  may  still  be  in 
part  cimrt-nU'd  under  the  rubbish.  'Fhe  statement 
of  Iki-osns  (/v.  14),  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nebu- 
chadnc/^zjir,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
inscriU'l  bricks  which  have  been  found  in  it  l)ear 
the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the  tower  of 
the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but 
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the  niain  tfhrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the  res- 
idences of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred 
precinct.  2.  The  mound  of  the  K(w  wCl  mark 
tlie  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  700  yards  each 
wav,  and  may  be  r^iarded  as  chiefly  formed  of  the 
old  paJace-platform  (resembling  thoM  at  Nineveh, 
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I  Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are  still  statndine 
certain  portions*  of  the  ancient  residence  whereto 
the  name  of  "AT^^r"  or  "Palace"  especially  at- 
taches. The  wallii  are  composed  of  burnt  brick" 
of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  of  excellent  quality,  boiiud 
together  by  a  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  witi 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.      TbeY 


•  MiS*'  - 


View  of  Babil,  from  the  West 


t*  contain  traces  of  architectural  oniament  —  piers, 
buttresses,  pilasters,  <&c.'*  (Layard,  p.  506);  and  in 
the  rubbish  at  their  base  have  been  found  slabs 
inscri))ed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  containing  au 
account  of  the  building  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  a 
few  srulpturetl  fragniejits  and  many  pieces  of  enam- 
elled bnck  of  brilliant  hues.     On  these  last  por- 


Itions  of  figru^  are  traceable,  recalling  the  state- 
ments of  Ctcsias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.)  that  the  brick 
I  waUs  of  the  palace  were  colored  and  represented 
I  hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be 
I  made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
I  tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  tlie  highest  point 
'  of  the  mound.    3.  The  mound  of  Amrdm  is  thought 
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6y  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens  " 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
posed of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  that 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  <ar  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  feet, 
each  way.  The  Amrdm  mound  is  described  by 
IQch  as  an  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400, 1100,  and  850 
feet.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it  has 
been  identified.     Most  probably  it  represents  the 
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I  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of  which 
I  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  ad- 
joining his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It  is 
I  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
j  been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
I  than  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
I  be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
j  mains.  4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represiait 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  huve 
been  connected  with  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  wdl  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  (!).    I^  old  coute  of  the  Euphratet 


Chart  of  the  country  round  Babylon,  with  limits  of  the  ancient  City,  according  to  Oppert 


seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  moimd  of  Amrdm,  so  as 
to  have  both  tlie  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right 
bank.  These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style. 
The  bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name 
of  Neriglissar;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  ruin,  together  with  those  on  tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  pedace  built  by 
him.  Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K 
nay  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The 
two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east 
(F  F  in  the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
ji  the  reoMuns  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich, 


I  but  which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either 
{ be  the  lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of 

which  Nebuchadnezzar   speaks  as  defenses  of  his 
I  palace;  or  they  may  represent  the  embankments 

of  an  enormous  reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned 
'  by  that  monarch  as  a(^oining  his  palace  towards 
'  the  east.  6.  The  embankment  (E)  is  comfiosed  of 
I  bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  I^bynetus  or  Nn- 
'  btmit^  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
I  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Fr,  14). 
i  The  most  remarkable  foct  connected  with  the 
I  magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  m»* 
I  terial  with  which  such  wonderfiil  results  were  pro- 
Iduced.     The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  wai 
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entirel)  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  onlj  yielded  by 
the  palm-groves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the 
canals  and  rivers.  In  deiault  of  these,  the  ordi- 
nary materials  for  building,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  soil  of  the  country  —  in  many  parts  an  excel- 
lent day  —  and  with  bricks  made  finom  this,  either 
sun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised, 
which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked 
comparison  with  the  p>Tamids  of  Egypt,  and  which 
even  in  their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
traveller.  A  modem  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  produced,  '■'■  the 
unbounded  command  of  naked  human  stroigth  ** 
which  the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  dis- 
Iiosal  (Grate's  ffiit.  of  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401);  but 
this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
we  must  give  the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  rarely  surpassed,  which 
led  them  to  empk)y  the  labor  whereof  they  had  the 
command  in  works  of  so  imposing  a  character. 
With  only  ^*  brick  for  stone,"  and  at  first  only 

"slime  OpP)  for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they 
constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  stiU 
remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  workl,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon.  —  ITie  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  (Be- 
ros.  ».  11);  and  Scripture  represents  the  "  begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  z.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  really  Cushite,  t.  e,  identical  in  race  with 
the  eariy  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  ( Warka)  and  Ur  {MughHr)  being  the  cap- 
itals, and  Babylon  (if  built)  being  a  place  of  no 
consequence.      The    country  was    called    Shinar 

("lyStt?),  and  the  people  the  Akkadim  (comp. 
Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Muyheir  and 
Warkoy  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  We  find  the  use 
of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already 
begun;  we  find  writing  practiced,  for  the  bricks  are 
stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings: 
we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support  buildings, 
and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the  system  of 
erecting  lofly  buildings  in  stages.  On  the  other 
hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks  are  laid 
either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen.  xi.  3); 
they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and  some  large 
buildinsrs  are  composed  entirely  of  them ;  in  these 
reed-matting  occurs  at  inten'als,  apparently  used  to 
protect  the  mass  finom  disint^i^tion.  There  is  no 
trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  so- 
Bdity. 
The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
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trace  in  the  extenuil  condition  of  Babylon,  a  its 
sulgection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Baoaoa 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldsan  dynasty  consisting  of 
deven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  from  b.  c.  2234  to  a.  c.  1976.  At  the 
last  mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change* 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49 
kings,  who  roigned  458  years  (from  B.  c.  1976  to 
B.  c.  1518).  It  is  thought  that  this  transiUoo  may 
mark  the  uivasion  of  Babylonia  from  the  Kast,  and 
the  establishment  of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  repre- 
sentative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  {Larsa)^  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himsdf  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Beroeus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  460  years.  From  this  point  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centu- 
ries. Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
*^  goodly  Babylonish  garment  *'  which  Achan  cov- 
et^ (Josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babybnians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties;  one  (which  has  been  ab-eady  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldsean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years ;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  au- 
thority concerning  the  period  in  question.  The 
monumental  records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series 
of  names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  d^  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
dican  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  ^-ears  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  yean,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  sulgect 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  A8S}Tia  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the  ab- 
stract which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus:  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact;  and  the  mon- 
uments show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  Assyria,  or  e\'en  for  very  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had  col- 
onized during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great  Chal- 
diean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters  and 
the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  sul^jection  for 
many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
B.  c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  snfilered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  ^e  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbor,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  Though  much  sunk 
from  her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  tlie 
second  power  in  Asia;  and  retained  a  vitality  which 
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It  abler  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more 
the  head  of  an  empire. 

'fbe  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  b.  c.  747.  An  astro- 
Qomieal  woik  of  the  geographer  Holemy  has  pre- 
served to  lu  a  document,  the  importance  of  which 
for  comparative  chronology  it  is  .scarcely  possible  to 
exa^:;gerate.  The  **  Canon  of  rtolemy/*  as  it  is 
called,  gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian 
mon'ux:hs,  with  the  exact  len,;^  of  the  roign  of 
each,  from  the  year  b.  c.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
monnted  the  throne,  to  b.  c.  331,  when  the  last 
I'enian  long  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which  from  its  close  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
tugh  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers, 
has  recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by 
the  inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As 
the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  b.  c.  are  added  fur  convenience  sake.] 
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Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
r^MTied  by  Berosus,  that  he  destruyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pdllng  the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (A*. 
11  a).  It  has  been  coi\jectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  pre^nt  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  kuig.  The  Ass>Tian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connection  with 
Babybn,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The  im- 
mediate sncoessors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  Canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Xadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chin- 
zirus)  and  Poms,  or  Elulseus,  who  certainly  cannot 
be  the  T>Tian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Meiiaiider  (ap.  Jo-;eph.  Ant.  Jttd.  ix.  14,  §  2), 
Mardtx;enipaIiLs  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
whom  c;re:it  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  Merodach-Bjiuian,  or  Berodach-  BalaJan  [Mk- 


I  HoD.vcii-BAUrVDANJ  of  ScriptuTB,  and  was  a  per- 
sonage of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  taice. 
;  the  tirst  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously  witt 
I  tlie  .\ss}Tian  king  S^on,  and  the  second  time  for 
six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of  l^u- 
nacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found  to  have 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  PIsar-liaddun  un<l 
Ills  successor.  His  dealings  with  He/A^kiali  suf- 
ficiently mdicate  the  independent  i^ositioii  of  Baby- 
lon at  this  period,  while  the  intei'est  which  he  felt 
in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
harmonizes  with  the  character  of  a  native  Chaldwan 
king  which  appears  to  belong  to  him.  The  Aiisyr- 
ian  inscriptions  show  that  after  reigning  12  years 
Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon,  who  ap))«u'8  to 
have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son?)  upon  the  throne 
as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he  mauitained  for  five 
years.  A  time  of  trouble  then  ensued,  estimated 
in  the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  various 
pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  amuug  them  a  cer- 
tain Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  fur  about  a 
month,  and  \[erodach-Baladan,  who  held  the  throne 
for  half  a  year  (Polyhlst.  ap.  Kuseh.).  Sennacherib, 
bent  on  rei'stablishiug  the  influence  of  .\ssyria  over 
Babylon,  proceeded  agauist  Merudach-lkiladan  (as 
he  informs  us)  in  his  first  yeai*,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  placed  an  Assyrian  named  BtUh^  or 
Belibus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy 
for  three  year*.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  party 
of  Merodach-Baladan  still  giving  trouble,  Sen- 
nacherib descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  mora 
overran  it,  removed  Belib,  and  placed  his  eldest 
son  —  who  i^pears  in  the  (janon  as  Aparauadius  — 
upon  tiie  throne.  Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years, 
when  he  iras  succeeded  by  a  certain  Be^ribclus,  who 
i^eigned  for  one  year;  after  which  ^lesesimordocus 
held  the  throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  these  kings,  and  it  is  micertaiu  whether 
they  were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Setmacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter* 
poses  between  ^e  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
.A.saridanu8.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  I'^sar-liaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certaui  from  the 
m^riptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  ovet 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  underetand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporaryi 
came  to  lie  '*  carried  by  the  captmns  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  Babylun^''  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Esar- 
HADDON.]  Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  riceroys 
under  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  their 
authority  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela> 
daous,  and  the  fiither  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  Ins  informa- 
tion from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  As.<)yrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  msJLC  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  tiie  enemy,  arranged 
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*  marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
ibe  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siegp  of  the  city.  [Ninkveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (b.  c.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kmgdom,  but  an 
empire;  the  southern  and  iirestem  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territoi7  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  S^Tia, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumsea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egj'pt.  llius,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  preriously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  aeem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Kg}'pt.  Ncco,  the  son 
of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the  year  b.  c.  608,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  southwest,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  Uie  field  in  person  (Beroe. 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnez- 
asar,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi. 
2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  had 
reached  E^'pt,  when  news  of  his  father's  death 
recalled  him;  and  hasUly  returning  to  Babylon,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  any 
struggle,  acknowledged  king  (b.  c.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  most  renuirkable 
of  all  the  Babylonian  kings  —  will  be  given  in  a 
later  article.  [Nkuuchadnezzar.]  It  is  enough 
to  note  in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  possession  of  S^iia  and  Pales- 
tine, and  carr}'ing  oflT  tlie  .Tews  after  repeated  rebel- 
lions into  captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besi^^ 
and  took  T}Te,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually 
conquer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adomer  and 
beautifier  of  his  native  land  —  as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples  —  that 
this  monarch  obtained  tliat  great  reputation  which 
has  handed  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the 
East,  on  a  par  with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and 
Alexander,  and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the 
mouths  of  Uie  people.  Probably  no  single  man 
ever  left  behind  him  as  his  memorial  upon  the 
earth  one  half  the  amount  of  building  which  was 
erected  by  this  king.  Tlie  ancient  ruins  and  tlic 
modem  towns  of  Babylonia  are  alike  built  almost 
exclusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon  itself,  the  capital, 
was  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  was 
here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls  and  restoring 
the  temples,  he  constructed  that  magnificent  palace, 
which,  with  \i&  triple  inclosure,  its  hanging  gaidens, 
its  pl.ited  pillars,  and  its  rich  ornamentation  of 
enamelk>d  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,§5.) 
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Nebochadnezzar  died  b.  c.  661,  having  reigned 
for  .43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach, 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Illoarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  "  in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison  "  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, alter  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Neriglist»r,  his  brother-in-law.  [Emi^ 
Merodach.]  Neriglissar  —  the  NerigassoUiasar 
of  the  Canon  —  is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Hab-Mag  "  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius),  or 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  tlie  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of  Baby- 
lon." Some  writers  have  considered  him  idenU<^ 
with  "Darius  the  Mede"  (Ijurher,  Conringius, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [Dakti'm  i-he 
Mede],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Baby- 
lonian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects, murdered  him  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which 
seems  to  have  been  placed  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in 
life  at  his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four 
years,  though  he  died  a  natural  deatji,  and  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  I^borosoarchod.  This  prince, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
cease, was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without 
difficulty :  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months, 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspimcy  among  hia 
Mends  and  connections,  who,  professhig  to  detect 
in  him  symptoms  of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him, 
and  tortured  him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Laby- 
netus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded;  he  u 
called  by  Berosus  "  a  certain  Nabonidus,  a  Baby- 
lonian" (ap.  Joseph,  c,  Ap.  L  21),  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  a  meml)er  of  the 
royal  family;  and  this  is  likewise  evident  from  his 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for  his  father 
the  rank  of  "  Rab-Mag."  Herodotus  seems  to  hxvt 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i.  188)  the  son 
of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (apparently)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?).  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian 
Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  person- 
age. His  authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  her 
existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the 
Babylonian  monuments.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  ¥dfie  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  that  case 
she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  Na- 
bonidus, who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to  that 
monarch. 

'  Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  r.  c. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged  would  have 
sent  a  contingent  into  Asia  Muior.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this;  but  Nalwnidus 
had  prowked  the  hostility  of  Cjtus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  fdt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
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I  of  provifions  (ib.  c  190).  In  the  year  b.  c.  * 
639  the  attack  came.  Cyrua  advaDced  at  the  head  i 
of  his  irresistible  honles,  bat  wintered  upon  the ' 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches! 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Na)x>nidu8  appears  by  the  j 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated  ■ 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his  I 
son,  Bel-ehar-eKer  («r  I^lshazzar;  on  the  approach  I 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the  j 
head  of  his  army,  leaving  hb  son  to  conmiaud  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  uf  Ikrosus  and  the  book  of 
Dauid  —  hitherto  re:::anled  as  hopele&sly  conflict- 
ing—may be  reconciled.  [BivLsiiazzar.]  Na- 
bonidus  engi^^  the  anny  of  C^ynis,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Bir^Nimntd),  where  he  continued  till  alter  the 
&n  of  Babybn  (Beroe.  ap.  Joseph,  r.  Ap.  i.  21). 
BeUhazfair  guaided  the  city,  but  over-confident  in 
its  strength  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  reckleiisly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festiWties  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191;  Xen.  Ctp'i^. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) —  by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligenoe,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Cannania 
(Beros.  vt  $uijra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  C}tu8,  as  derivable  from  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Dauoiel  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant taudy  obUuned  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropsedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  (ireek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
('yrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
DariuA  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  pentonage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  pro&ne  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafler.  [Darius  thk  Mede.]  It  need  only  be 
remarked  here  tbat  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  pfofane  authorities ;  since  there 
is  sufficient  indication,  finm  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  **  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cjna  commenced  the 
iecay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walls  " 
vere'then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
*V.  14),  antl  the  "  high  gates "  probably  "  burnt 
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with  fire"  (Jer.  li.  68).  Tlie  rte'ervs.  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined;  though  It  i*  not  to  l>e  supposed 
that  the  bdx>rious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  dd> 
molishuig  the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  pboe 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  ccn- 
querbr.  Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continaed 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  life-time  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  laiger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  howe>-er,  suflired  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
(.')Tus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Itehlst  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctcs.  Pei'$.  §  22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  eflbrt 
to  regain  its  indepen<lence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defenses  were  weakened,  and  during  the  K.-ij  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to  de- 
cay. The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
from  neglect.  Alexander  found  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  waa 
encumbered  (Strab.  xri.  1,  §  5).  His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  general  em- 
bellishment of  the  city  were  filtrated  by  his  un- 
timely death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave  tlie  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of 
Seleucio,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood, 
not  only  drew  away  its  population  but  was  actually 
constructed  of  materials  derived  fit>m  its  buildings 
(Plm.  H.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babyton  has 
been  a  quarry  firom  which  all  the  trib^  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  H  illidi,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  {torn  its  ruins.  The  "  great  city,"  "  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees*  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically ♦'  become  heaps  "  (Jer.  li.  37)  —  she  ii 
truly  <*  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disap- 
peared—they ha^-e  "fellen"  (Jer.  11.  44),  been 
'♦thrown  down"  (1.  15),  been  "broken  utterly" 
(li.  58).  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  38); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  in  Babylonia 
fertility  altc^ther  depends,  has  long  been  laid 
aside;  "  her  cities  "  are  everywhere  "  a  desolation  " 
(li.  43),  her  " land  a  wilderness; "  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert"  (jackals)  "  lie  there,"  and  " owls  dwell 
there"  (oomp.  Layard,  Nin.  und  Bab,  p.  484, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21-22,  and  Jer.  1.  33):  the  natives 
regard  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will 
the  "  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Itich*s  Two 
Memoirs  on  Babylon ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol. 
ii.;  I^yard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxii.; 
Fresnel's  TVao  Letters  to  M.  Mohl  in  the  Joumm 
Asintifpte,  June  and  July,  1853;  and  Ix>ftus's 
Chalflad,  ch.  ii.  On  the  identification  of  the  ruins 
with  ancient  sites,  compare  Kawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  I-Asay  iv.;  (.)])i)ert'8  Maps  and  Plans;  and 
Kennell's  l-lssay  in  Rich's  Bdhyhm  ontf  Persepolis. 
On  the  history,  crjnipare  M.  Niebuhr's  Gesvhichte 
Aisttr's  uwl  Babets;  Rraudis's  Rerum  Assyrin- 
jvtn    Ttmpora   Emendati;    Bosanquet's   Sacrea 
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and  Profane  Chronology;  and  Bawlimon's  Herod- 
3liu,  voL  i.  Eaaays  vL  and  ▼iii.  G.  R. 

*  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  we  subjoin 
from  Prof.  Rawlinson's  new  volume  {Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient  EatUm  WoHd^  iii.  516-18)  hit 
account  of  the  captura  of  Babylon  by  Cjnia, 
which  so  remarkably  fulfilled  the  Hebrew  pre- 
dictions:—  "When  all  was  prepared,  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festi- 
val, during  which  the  whole  population  were  wont 
to  engage  in  drinking  and  revelling,  and  then 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All  fell  out 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  even 
hdd  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor  than  usual; 
for  BeUha^ar,  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  delights  of  the 
season,  and  himself  entertained  a  thousand  lords 
in  his  palace.  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  populii- 
tion  was  occupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Drunk- 
en riot  and  miad  excitement  hekl  possession  of  the 
town:  the  siege  was  fbigotten;  ordinaxy  precau- 
tions were  n^lected.  Following  the  example  of 
their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave  themselves  up 
for  the  night  to  orgies  in  which  religious  frenzy 
and  drunken  excitement  formed  a  strange  and  re- 
volting medley. 

"  ^leanwliile,  outside  Uie  city,  m  silence  and 
darkness,  the  Persians  watched  at  the  two  points 
where  tlie  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  walls. 
Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
water  hi  the  river-bed;  still  more  anxiously  they 
watched  to  sec  if  those  within  the  walls  would  ob- 
serve the  suKpicious  circumstances  and  sound  an 
aLirm  through  the  town.  Should  such  an  alarm 
be  given,  all  their  labors  would  he  lost.  .  .  . 
But  as  they  v^ntched  no  sounds  of  alann  reached 
them  —  only  a  confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot, 
which  showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were 
quite  unconscious  of  the  approach  uf  danger. 

*'  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bod,  and  on  the 
landing-places  opposite  the  river  gates  scattered 
clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  columns,  —  the 
undefended  gateways  were  seized,  —  a  war-shout 
was  raised,  —  tlie  alarm  was  taken  and  spread,  — 
%iid  swifl  runners  started  off  to  *  show  the  King 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end." 
In  the  diirkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  a  terri- 
ble massacre  ensueil.  The  drunken  revellers  could 
make  no  resistance.  Tlie  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at 
Uie  awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing  even  to 
check  the  progress  of  Uie  assailants,  who  carried  all 
before  tbein  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace, 
a  band  of  Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence 
of  Uie  monarch  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of 
his  impious  revelry.  Other  bands  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  town.  When  morning 
came,  Cyrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
Uie  city."  H. 

BA'BBL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Bal)el "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-!>),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  propheUc  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundaUons. 
As,  however,  the  classical  writers  universally  ui 
theu:  descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a  prominent 
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place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  which  thej 
called  the  temple  (Heit>d.,  Diod.  Sic,  Arrian,  Plin., 
Ac)f  or  the  tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generBily 
been  supposed  that  the  tower  was  in  course  d 
time  finished,  and  became  the  principal  temple  of 
the  Chaldsean  metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  hav« 
been  the  case;  but  while  there  is  some  evidence 
against  there  is  none  in  fiivor  of  it.  A  Jewish 
tradition,  recorded  by  Bochart  {PhaUg^  i.  9),  de- 
clared that  fire  fell  fWim  heaven,  and  sj^it  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation;  while  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  {Fr.  10)  and  the  oUier  pro&ne  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydenus,  Fr$.  5  and  6), 
said  that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities  therefore  as  we  possess,  represent 
the  building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection. 
When  the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into 
Bttbybnia,  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
pecidiar  diaracter  of  certaui  of  the  Babybnian  tem- 
ples, they  imagined  that  they  saw  hi  them,  not 
merely  buildings  similar  m  type  and  mode  of  con- 
struction to  Uie  « tower  "  (^J^C )  of  their  Script- 
ures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thought  to 
recognise  the  very  tower  itself.  The  predominant 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa,  the  modem  Bit  t-Nimi-vd,  although 
the  distance  of  that  phce  from  Babylon  is  an  in- 
superable difficulty  m  the  way  of  the  identification. 
Similarly  when  Christian  travellers  first  began  to 
visit  ibt  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  at- 
tached the  name  of  **  the  tower  of  Babel "  to  what- 
e\'er  mass,  among  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing.  Bawulf  in  the  16th 
century  found  the  "  tower  of  Babel "  at  Ftbtgiah, 
Pietro  della  Yalle  m  the  18th  identified  it  with  the 
rum  Bnbil  near  IliUahy  while  early  in  the  present 
century  Kich  and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish 
notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Bi7's. 
There  are  in  r»lity  no  real  grounds  either  for  iden- 
tifying the  tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for 
8up|K}sing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
check  which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
'« scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
'« left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  he  properly  attempted  by  the  modem  critic 
is  to  show  (1.)  what  was  the  probable  type  and 
character  of  the  builduig;  and  (2.)  what  were  the 
materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  r^ard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
l)e  allowed  that  the  Birs-Nimrud^  though  it  can- 
not be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at 
Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  Uie  most  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  an  ancient  Babylonian  tonple-towcr, 
may  well  be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other 
ruin,  Uie  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  buiidicg  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations 
recenUy  made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
p}Tamid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  ^*  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  phiin,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  —  an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  2.%  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high:  which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exacUy  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  southwestem  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly  —  the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  iect  high;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high:  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  tlie  same  height  as  the  fourth;  tha 
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azth  63  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height; 
and  the  sevenUi  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing  three 
feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156 
feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153.  feet.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  oblique  p^Tamid,  the  gentler  slope 
£sMnii^  the  N.  E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the 
S.  W.  On  the  N.  E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance, 
and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate  buildins^, 
the  debris  fh>m  which  having  joined  those  from 
the  temple  it<telf,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  \'ery  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this 
direction  '*  (Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
582-d).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called  the 
**  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,'*  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colors  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
tad  Mngheir  (Loftus's  ChaldooOj  pp.  139  and  168) 
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which  belonged  to  very  primitive  times  (b.  c 
3230);  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four 
angles  &ce  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise 
common  to  those  ancient  structures;  while  the 
square  form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  so  large  a  number  of 
stages  was  common.  The  Muyheir  and  Warka 
temples  have  no  more  than  two,  and  probably 
never  had  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages. 
The  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  {Babil) 
shows  only  one  stage;  though,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  too  was  a  sort  of  pvTamid  (T^erod., 
Strabo).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  153^  feet,  that 
of  Bibil  140  (?),  that  of  the  ^Varkn  temple  100, 
that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet.  Strabo's 
statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  stade  (606 
feet)  in  height  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  gross  exag- 
geration. Probably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever 
equalled  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  original  height  of 
which  was  480  feet 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Mugheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 


i 


Temple  of  Birs-Nimrud  of  Borrippa. 


the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Mug- 
heir remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been  ren- 
ovated. The  Warka  temple  is  composed  entirely 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various  shapes 
ind  sizes;  the  cement  used  is  mud;  and  reeds  are 
laigdy  employed  in  the  construction.  It  is  a  build- 
'ng  of  the  most  primitive  t^'pe,  and  exhibits  a  nider 


style  of  art  than  that  which  we  pereeive  l^m  l^cnpc 
uie  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower. 
Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  though  perhaps  it  is 

somewhat  doubtful  what  the  chemnr  ("^wP)  vaed 

for  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel  in  Joum, 
Asiisfif/ue  for  .lime,  18').J,  p.  9),  yet  on  the  whole 
it  is  most  prohai  le  that  bitumen  (which  abounds 
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in  Babylonia)  ia  the  subitance  intended.  Now  the 
lower  basement  of  the  Afugheir  temple  exhibits 
this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive  form. 
The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen;  and  they 
face  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall 
outaide  it,  ten  ieet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  used 
in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  b.  c.  2300  — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  buiUing  of  the  tower.  Probably  the  erection 
of  the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a  very 
long  interval,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  of  the  two  the  tower  waa  the  earlier.  If  we 
mark  its  date,  as  perhaps  we  are  entitlecf  to  do,  by 
the  time  oi*  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber.  and  father  of  Beu 
(see  Gen.  x.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  b.  c. 
8600. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppooe  that  any  real  idea 
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of  ^* sealing  heaven**  was 
present  to  the  minda  of 
those  who  raised  dther 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  op  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian 
temple-towers.  ITie  ex- 
pression used  in  Geneiis 
(xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  28;  I3an.  iv.  11, 
&c.)^  and  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Military 
defense  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  such  ed- 
ifices in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may 
have  been  combined  fur- 
ther secondary  motives, 
which  remained  when  audi 
defense  was  othenriae  pro- 
vided for.  Diodorus  statea 
that  the  great  tower  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  used 
by  the  Chalda^ans  as  an 
observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the 
careful  emplacement  of  Uie 
N  Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points  would  be 
a  natural  oonMquence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
confirmation,  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jecture4  that  tliey  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-plaoes 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  {Joum,  An 
a^que^  June,  1853,  pp 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  moa- 
quitoa,  which  abound  be- 
low; and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Bdus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  &r  to  confirm  this  in- 
genious view.        G.  R. 

BA'BI   (Ba/W;    [Vat. 
Bfluiip ;]     Alex.     Brifieu  : 
^  J5eer),   1  Esdr.  viii.   37. 

[Bebai.] 
BAB'YLON.    [Babel.] 
BAB'YLON  (Bafiv\<&y:  Babylon).     The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  ooi^ectures,  wliich  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  lliat  Babyk>n  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support,  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Eusebius  (//.  A',  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  efiTect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome. 
Gxumenius  and  Jerome  both  aasert  that  Rome 
was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  be 
r^ected  as  improbable,  lliere  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  Uut  place  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  mystical  appellation. 
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BABYLON 

S.  Gappenufl  and  others  take  Babylon,  with  as 
Bttle  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bar-Hebnens  understands  by  it  the  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apoetles  were  assembled  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecoet. 

4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidoioe.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are  wor- 
thy of  more  consideration. 

'5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fiwt 
of  that  name  which  fonned  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  I^wer  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modem  BUfoul  in  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of 
Foetat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
had  settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  {AnL  ii.  15,  §  1)  says  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  I^topolis,  when  Cambyses 
subdued  Egypt  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  CopUc  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  howerer,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of 
probability  is  created  by  the  tnditkm  that  his  com- 
paninn  Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  most  natural  suppositbn  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Joseph.  AnL  zv.  8,  §  1 ;  Phik>,  De  Virt 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
BUoDoe  of  historians  as  to  St  Peter's  having  vis- 
ited the  Assyrian  Babybn,  but  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight  lightfoot's  remarks 
are  very  suggestive.     In  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
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habitants  of  Babyk>n,  a  race  of  Shemitie  origin, 
who  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  At  a  later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chalde- 
ans acquired  the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent. 
B.  c,  the  names  Chakitean  and  Babylonian  became 
almost  synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15 ;  comp.  b. 
xlviii.  14,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLO'NISH     GARMENT,    HteraUy 

C^^'PT  "^vT^"  ^^^  ToiKi\ri'  pallium  cocci- 
neutfi)  "robe  of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  am- 
ple robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  au 
animal  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment  with 
figures  inwovoi  in  the  fashion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  10) 
describes  it  as  "a  royal  mantle  (yXo^vSa  fioffl- 
\tu>v\  all  woven  with  gold."  TertuUian  {De 
Habiiu  muUebri^  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syr- 
ians were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians 
for  patchwork,  the  Babyk>nians  inwove  their  colors. 
For  this  kind  of  Upestry  work  they  had  a  great  rep- 
utation (Pliny  viii.  74:  Colores  diversot  pictwrm 
iniexere  Babylon  mnxime  ctkbravit^  et  nomen  tm- 
posuU).     Compare  also  Martial  {£p.  viii.  28)  : 

Non  ego  pnetulerim  Babylonfea  picta  superbe 
Tbzta,  SemlramJa  qiuB  varlantur  acu  ; 

and  the  Babylonia  pet-istromnta  of  Plautus  {Stich. 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5;  Plut 
Af.  OttOj  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  in 
thew  rich  stulft  between  Babylon  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ez.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  as 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of  Sheba, 
which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 


Mary's,  Cambridge  (  Works, a.  1144,  Eng.  folk)  ed.),  I  ucta  of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21).    [Jkkicho.] 


he  maintained  that  Babyfon  oi  Assyria  is  intended, 
becaaae  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  worki,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  of 
the  dTcumcisioo.  Again,  he  adds,  "  Boeor  (2  Pet 
ii.  15)  speaks  Peter  in  Babybn,"  it  bong  the 
Chaldee  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
sxiL  5.  This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much 
weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  char- 
aetoized  the  dialect  of  Judea.  Bentley  gave  his 
snffiage  in  &vor  of  the  andent  Babylon,  quoting 
Jo«ph.  cAp,L7  {CriL  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Elhs). 

W.  A.  W. 
*  The  writer  above  has  mentioned  English 
names  only.  Of  (jerman  writers  who  hold  that  the 
Babylon  of  Assyria  is  meant  (I  Pet  v.  13),  are 
Steiger  (on  Pet  EinL  p.  23);  De  Wette  {/•:xeg, 
Hmtdb.  in  loc.);  Winer  {Reabo.  i.  124);  Credner 
{End.  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  643);  Bleek  {Etnl,  in  das 
N,  r.,  p.  507);  Neander  {Pfianzung,  u.  690); 
Fronmiiller  (on  1  Peter  in  Lange*s  ^belwerk,  p. 
A4),  and  others.  Neander  thinks  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  {trw^KKtKrfi)  is  meant  (1  Pet  v.  13),  and 
not  the  church  in  Babyfon.  H. 


Roshi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  a 
palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded  on  the  fhct  that 
the  robe  of  the  kuig  of  Nuieveh  (Jon.  iii.  6)  is 

called  n;;i?S,  addereth.  In  the  BertshUh  Rabba 
(§  85,  foi'  75,  2,  quoted  by(iill)  it  is  said  that  the 
robe  was  of  Babylonian  purple.  Another  story  in 
the  same  passage  is  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him  dates,  and  the 
king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among  which  was  a 
garment  of  Shinar.  Kinichi  (on  Josh.  vii.  21) 
quotes  the  opinions  of  K.  Chanina  bar  R.  Isaac 
that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Babybnian 
purple,  of  Kab  that  it  was  a  robe  of  fine  wool,  and 
of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum, 
which  we  learn  fh)m  PUny  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in 
dyeing  wool  W.  A.  W. 

BACA,    THE    VALLEY    OF    (^^5 

M55'-'  •  KoiXhs  Tov  K\av9fMyos  [Alex,  -/xovos] ' 
ValHs  lacrymarum),  a  valley  somewhere  in  Paloi- 
tine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees  in  vis- 
ion the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march  towards 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6). 
The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  name  of  the  trees 


BABTLON,  in  the  Apocalyp«e,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv. 

8,  xvii.,  xviii.).     The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded  1  , -^j.^^     __  ^   .  u- u    *u        11 

by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babykm  by  thS  fore- 1 C^^???  Mulberry)  from  which  the  valley 
btbers  (comp.  Jer.  IL  7  witli  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and  probably  derived  its  name,  and  the  « tears "  C*33) 
hence,  whatev«^the  people  of  tod  be  uiide«to«l  ^^ed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their  approach 
to  symbohze^Babjaonrepresents  thejmtagonistac  I  ^  Zfon.     Th^  tears  were  so  abundant  as  to  tmn 

the  dry  vaUey  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees  delighted 
(Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  «.  v.)  into  a  sfHrfaigy 

or  manhy  place  (l^^ll).     That  the  valley  was  a 


W.A.  W. 


principle.     P^vklation.] 

BABYLONIANS    i^i^TSl,  b^J-^J? : 
BojSvXx^ruM*  BnbyLmii,  JtUi  Bahyhnis).     The  in- 
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BACCHIDES 


ml  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  name  (Gesen.  Th es.  p.  205 ). 

A  vflllej  of  the  same  name  (LCJI  iC*^^^  )  ^^ 

exists  in  the  SinaiUc  district  (Burck.  p.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  t.  e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ranne  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaini 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  G. 

*  This  valley,  according  to  the  general  view  of 
interpreters  (Hengstenbeig,  Tholuck,  Hupfeld)  is  not 
an  actual,  but  an  idealized  place.  Human  life  is  a 
pilgrimage  (Gen.  xl\u.  9),  and  those  who  serve  God 
and  have  fiuth  in  Him,  bear  cheerfully  its  hardships. 
His  people  find  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  joy  un- 
der circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  trying  (2 
Cor.  vi.  4-10 ;  Philip,  iv.  6, 7 ).  The  later  lexicogra- 
phers (Dietrich,  Flint)  discard  the  old  etymology, 

and.  derive  S'^X  fh)m  the  verb  W^SI,  to  Jhw  ott(, 
trickle,  Hupfeld  finds  no  allusion  to  the  mulberry 
tree  (which  complicates  needlessly  the  idea),  but 
only  a  mark  of  the  concinnity  of  the  figure:  the 
bitter  tears  become  to  us  as  it  were  fountains  <^ 
sweet  water  {Die  Psalmen,  ii.  429).  Dr.  Kobinson 
has  a  note  against  the  idea  of  a  proper  name  in  this 
passage  {Phy».  Geogr.  p.  124).  The  "  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  "  (Ps.  xxiii.  4)  is  no  doubt  a 
simihur  expression.  H. 

BACKCHIDES  (BoKxi^ris),  a  friend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  {4y  r^  w4p<ty  rov  irora- 
fMouy  1  Mace.  vii.  8;  Joseph.  /.  c),  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
charges  whidi  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. He  oonfiniied  Alcimus  in  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  having  mflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the 
extreme  party  of  the  .Assidaeans  [Assidkanh]  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alci- 
mus and  tlie  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor  he  led  a 
second  expedition  into  Judsa.  Judas  MaccahsBUs 
fidl  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (K.  c.  161 ) ; 
and  Bacchides  ret'stablished  the  supremacy  of  the 
Syrian  fection  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  oi  iurtfith  &K5pcs: 
Joseph.  AtU,  xiii.  1 ,  §  1 ).  He  next  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas ;  but 
Jonathan  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides 
then  placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country «  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (b.  c.  160).  After  two  years 
he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert; 
but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to 
Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (b.  c.  15B)  with 
him,  acknowkxiging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  fiuth- 
Ailly  observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
10,11;  xiU.  1).  B.  F.  W. 


a  In  1  Maoc.  ix.  67,  his  Tetora  i 
0  the  death  of  Alcimus. 


>  be  referred 


b  S3^3PD,  "lazitt,  do  dictus    quia    gaodet  et 


BADOEIt-SKINS 

BACCHU'RUS  (fioKxovpoi'.  X>frcnrw),  ont 
of  the  "  holy  singers  *'  (rciy  iepoi^aATa>y)  whr  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  d  Esdr.  ix.  24).  No  name 
corresponding  with  thus  is  tracealile  in  the  parallel 
list  in  F.zra. 

BACCHUS.    [Dioirrsus.] 

BACE^OR  iBoK^ywp:  Bacenor),  apparenU 
ly  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maoca- 
bteus  (2  Maoc.  xii.  85).  Or  possibly  rot  $€ucfiyo- 
pos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
companies  or  squadrons. 

BACH'EITES,  THE  f^^tJ^n:  LXX. 
omits  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp.  6  Bcx^pO*  /""^ 
Becheritarum),  the  fiunily  of  Beciikr,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxri.  35).     [Bejiiah.] 

BADGER^KINS  dT'T^  ^^"^y  ^^ 
tiMshim;  VTS^,  tackash  (Es.  xvi.  10):  94pfiar 
ra  boKtyBtyai  AM.  ed.  IdyBira;  Comp.  ^dyOiva, 
al.  X9irvp»fi4va  in  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Alex.  Btpftara 
&yia  in  Ex.  xxxv.  7;  ^Kiy9os;  Aq.  and  Sj-m. 
iMiva  in  Es.  xvi.  10:  pellet  ianthina^  xanthine). 
The  Hebrew  tachcuih^  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
badger^  occurs  in  connection  with  *(V,  tn-Mi  ("  skin," 
<t skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  14,  xxxv.  7,  23, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  6,  8, 11,  12,  14,  26.  In  Es. 
xvi.  10  tackash  occurs  witliout  firdOi^  and  is  men- 
tioned as  the  substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes 
were  made;  in  the  former  passages  the  tachath 
skins  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark, 
(be.,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing ci  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tnchash. 
The  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  color,  either  black  m 
sky-blue;  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
tliis  interpretation  are  Bochart  {Uieroz.  ii.  387), 
Kosenmiiller  {SchoL  ad  V.  T.,  Ex.  xxv.  6;  Ejk. 
xvi.  10),  Bynaeus  {de  Calceis  Hebraorvm^  lib.  i. 
ch.  3),  Scheuchzer  (Phys.  Sacr.  in  Ex.  xxv.  5), 
Parkhurst  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.),  who  observes  that  "an 
outermost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  azure  or 
sky-blue  was  very  proper  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system.**  Some  versions, 
as  the  German  of  Luther  and  the  A.  Y.,  led  ap- 
parently by  the  Chaldee,^  and  perhaps  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  sound  between  the  words  tackash, 
ffixus,  (hckSy  have  supposed  that  the  badger  {melts 
taxus)  is  denoted ;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  for 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands.  Oth- 
ers, as  Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in  Afvsooo  Brcm. 
ii.  312),  have  thought  that  some  kind  of  wolf, 
known  by  the  Greek  name  dAs  and  the  Arabic 
Skaffkul^  is  intended.*^  Hasseus  (in  Dissert.  Phi- 
oloff.  Stfloge^  diss.  ix.  §  17)  and  Biisching,  in  his 
pre£M»  to  the  F^titome  of  Scheuchzer's  Pkifsict 
Sacray  are  of  opinion  that  tackash  denotes  a  ceta- 
cean animal,  the  Trick  eckus  maiuitus  of  Unneua, 
which,  however,  is  only  found  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Others  with  Sebald  Ran  ( Comment, 
de  Us  qwB  ex  Arab,  in  tisum  Tabemac.  fuenmt 
repetita^  Tny.  ad  Rhen.  1753,  ch.  ii.)  are  in  favor 
of  tackash  representing  some  kind  of  seal  {Pkoea 
vituUnrtj  Linn.).  Dr.  Geddes  ( CriL  Rem.  Ex.  xxv. 
5)  is  of  the  same  opinion.    Gesenius  understands 


raperblt  in  coloribus  multis"  (Buxtorf,  La.  Rab. 
8.  v.). 

e  «  The  0««f  of  the  Greeks  \b  oertslnly  the  Jackal  '• 
(Cb>i»»  Awrnts). 
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■ome  **ldiid  of  seal  or  bAdger,  or  other  similar  ( !  ) 
CKfttnre.''  Of  modem  writers  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict, 
BibU  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)  thinks  that  taduuk  denotes 
aonie  dean  animal,  an  in  all  probability  the  skin  of 
an  andean  animal  would  not  have  been  used  for 
the  sacred  coverings.  CoL  H.  Smith  {Cyc.  Bib, 
LiL  [Ist  ed.]  art.  Badger)^  with  much  plausibility, 
ooigectures  that  tncknth  refers  to  some  ruminant 
of  the  .Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  aa  these 
animals  are  known  to  the  natives  under  the  names 
o(  pacastt,  thacasse  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
Hchash\  and  have  a  deep  gray,  or  ^y  {Jkysginus) 
colored  skin.  Dr.  Robinscm  on  this  subject  {Bib. 
Res.  i.  171)  writes:  '*The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinsu  procured  for  me  a  pur  of  the  sandaU  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  Bedawin  of  the  peninsula,  made 
of  Uie  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Hed  Sea.  The  Arabs  around  the  convent  called  it 
Tun,  but  could  give  no  farther  account  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a  species 
of  Ilalicore,  named  by  Ehrenborg<*  {Symb.  Phys. 
Ifnmmal.  ii.)  HaUcora  HemprickiL  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle  which  was 
constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fit^ 
ting  material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-bom  dames  in  Palestine, 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekid  *'  (x>1.  10). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  interpreted  the  word  tnchnth  to  mean  a 
color,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, no  ground  either  in  the  etymcJogy  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance  in- 
dicated by  tachash^  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  23, 
that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use  amongst 
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Nostrils. 


The  lye. 


Hdicort  Tabemandi,  with  enlarged  drawing  of  the 
bead. 

t!)e  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs  (for 
the  word  6r6th,  "  skins,"  is  always,  with  one  excep- 

a  Aecordlng  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast 
raU  this  animal  Naka  and  Lottitm.  Arabian  natural- 
ists applied  the  term  enaan  olma^  ^  man  of  thn  sea,'' 
M  this  crdatnre. 

^  Ros8nmuller(&Ao2.  in  7.  T.  on  Ex.  xxv.  6)  ques- 


tion, repeated  with  Utchcuh),  seems  to  imply  th.it 
the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted 
by  it.  The  Arabic  duchas  or  tuchat  denotes  a 
dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  w  a 
cetacean.^  The  skin  of  the  Ilalicore,,  from  its 
hardness,  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for 
shoes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum  apply  the  skin  of  these 
animals  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ol.  H.  Smith,  L  c). 
The  Halicore  TabtmacuU  is  found  in  the  Ked  Sea, 
and  was  ob6er\'ed  by  Riippell  {Mu».  Senck.  i.  113, 
/.  6),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
Uidioah  may  denote  a  scji,  the  skin  of  which  ani- 
mal would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
allu«ons.  Pliny  {H.  N.  ii.  55)  sa^-s  seal-skins 
were  used  as  coverings  for  tents;  but  it  i&  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  condusion  in 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  W.  H. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  L  (D'^tp'^nn  :  e{>Kar 
ifoj:  saccus.)  Chdi-idmy  the  "bags"  in  which 
Xaaman  bound  up  the  two  talenta  of  silver  for  Ge- 
hazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The 
word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "crisp- 
ing-pins  "),  and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried' 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 

2.  (0^7' :  fidpo'iinroS',  lu^nrinriov  •'  saccuhsy 
saccellus. )  Cfa,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut. 
xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11 ;  Mic.  vi.  11),  also  used  as  a 
purse  (Prov.  i.  14;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 

3.  C*^T  :  Kdiioy:  pera,)  C<?«, translated  "bag" 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  "vessel"  or 
"instrument."  In  Gen.  xlii.  25,  it  Is  the  "sack" 
in  which  .Jacob*s  sons  carried  the  com  wliich  they 
brought  from  I^p'pt;  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5, 
it  denotes  a  bag  or  wallet  for  carr}'ing  food  (A.  V. 
"vessd";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  callhi^,  and 
was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi.  15, 
16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is  the  same  word), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk,  or  were  lost,  and  contained  materi- 
als for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16). 

4.  (n*!"^!*:  MtctJMSjZ(cix6s'-  »ncculus.)  Tsi- 
rdr,  properly  a  "  bundle "  (Gen.  xiii.  35;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  29),  appears  io  have  been  used  by  travellers 
for  carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  (I'rov 
vii.  20;  Hag.  i.  6;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33*  Tob.  ix- 
5).  In  such  "bundles"  the  priests  bound  up  the 
money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V. 
"  put  up  in  bags  " ).  The  "  bag  "  {y\o>(ra6KOfjLoy : 
loculi)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small 
box  or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).     The  Greek 


and  (Mfc3SL3*  (tucfuu),  as  applying  to  the  dolphin 
or  the  seal  promiacuously.  The  common  Arabic  name 
for  the  dolphin  is  ^jlaJ«>  (duljin).  Perhaps,  ther»> 
"—if  duchtu  and  tuthas  had   a   wide  signification. 


tions  the  use  of  the  Arabfe  words  imm^O  {duduu)  \  The  Hebrew  tTPn  ki  of  obacuxe  origin. 
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nwd  if  tlie  Mine  as  that  used  in  the  IJUL  for 
*' chest"  in  2  Chr.  zziv.  8,  10,  11,  and  originaUj 
iflgnified  a  box  used  by  musicians  for  carryinf;  the 
inouth-pieoes  of  their  instruments.      W.  A.  W. 

BA'GO  (Bayti;  [Vat.  Bayai;  Alex.]  Boyo: 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.     [Bigvai.] 

BAGCAS  (Boyc^:  [OU  Lat.]  JBa^oos, 
[Yulg.]  Vagao)y  Jud.  xii.  11,  [13.]  The  name  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch  in  Persian  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp.  Bunnann  ad  Ovid.  Am, 
u.  2, 1.  B.  F.  W. 

BAG'OI  [3  syl.]  (Boyot  [Vat.  Boaeu] :  ^Z^ 
roar),  1  Esdr.  v.  14.     [Bigval] 

BAHABU'MITE,  THE.  [Baiiubim.] 
BAHUTIIM  iU'yr':^  and  D*^?!!? 
[j/Qung  men,  or  warriors] :  BapoKifx  [2  Sam.  iii.  16, 
elsewhere  haovp(fi\  Vat.  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  Bapcactt; 
xvi.  5,  xix.  16,  Baovptifil  xvii.  18,  Baopftfi;  2  R. 
ii.  8.  BoBovpftfi  (and  so  Alex.)] ;  Alex,  [elsewhere] 
Baovptifi;  Joseph.  Ba^ouprfis  and  Baovpiy'  Rahxir- 
rim),  a  village,  the  sUght  notices  remaining  of 
which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  with  the  flight 
of  David.  It  was  apparently  on  or  close  to  the 
road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided  here  (1  K. 
ii.  8),  and  from  the  \illage,  when  David  having 
left  the  <*  top  of  the  mount  *'  behind  him  was  mak- 
ing his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into 
the  Jordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 
running  along  (Joseph,  iiarp^xv)  ^^  ^^®  >^de  or 
'*  rib "  of  the  hill  over  against  the  king's  party, 
flung  his  stones  and  dust  and  foul  abuse  (xvi  6), 
with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in 
the  East  towards  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent 
it  may  previously  have  been.  Here  in  the  court 
of  a  house  was  the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  eluded  tlieir  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his 
account  of  the  occurrence,  Josephus  (ArU.  vii.  9, 
§  7)  distinctly  states  that  Baliurim  lay  off  the  miun 
road  (wcuSfs  iKrpaTc4vr(s  ttji  63ot;),  which  agrees 
well  with  the  account  of  Shimei's  behavior.  Here. 
Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade  Darewell  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii.  16).  Baliurim  must  have  been 
very  near  the  south  boundar}-  of  Bcigamin,  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any 
explanation  given  of  its  being  Benjaniite,  as  from 
Shimd's  residing  there  we  may  conclude  it  was. 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find 

it  given  as  Almon  (]L.7^).  But  the  situation 
of  Almon  (pee  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will  not  at  all  suit 
the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr.  Barclay  con- 
jectures that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still 
exist  dose  to  a  Wady  Rmoaby,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  course  for  3  miles  flrom  Olivet  directly 
towflirds  Jordan,  ofl^ng  the  nearest,  though  not 
the  best  route  (Barcky,  663,  4). 

Azmavkth  "  the  Barhumite  "  (^'pn'nsn  : 
6  Bap9iafdTt\f*^  [Vat.  Bopaia/Minjf ;]  Alex.  Ba- 
pwfifiriis''  [<U  Beromt]  2  Sam.  xxiii.  81),  or  **  the 

Baharumite"  (^^^"^'T^^H:  S  Bapcofd;  [Vat. 
BttpfitiPi  Alex.  Bap<ra/ii:  Bauramites]  1  Chr.  xi. 
83),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  is  the 
only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimd.  G. 

BA'JITH  (n^an,  with  the  definite  artide, 
«the  house"),  refoniiig  not  to  a  place  <»f  this 
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name,  but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  £ibe  gods  of 
Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  the 
same  sentence  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xn.  12). 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baa^ 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim«  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  22,  as  here,  with  Dilx>n  and  Nebo.  But 
this  is  mere  coi\jecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Ge- 
senius  is  as  above  {Jetaia,  ad  loc.);  LXX.  Xvwcitf^ 
$%i^'  kawrovs'  A»cendildomm»  G. 

BAKBAK'KAR  ("^i!2r?  [pcrh.  muUng 
of  the  mount]:  BoKfiaxdp  [Vat.  BoKap:]  Bat>- 
bacar),  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asajih 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

BAK1BUK  (rNn2l|722  [houle]  :  BojriSo^ic; 
[Vat.  BaKKovK,  Baxfioui]  Bacbuc).  "Children 
of  Bakbuk "  were  among  the  Nethtnim  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 : 
Neh.  tIL  53).  [The  name  corresponds  to  Acun, 
1  Esdr.  v.  31.] 

BAKBUKI'AH  (7^;r2ir2  [wntUng/rom 
Jehovah] :  LXX.  omite  [in  most'MSS.,  but  FA.< 
BaKfi€UCicu,  Beuc/BoTcu;  Comp.  Boirxc/at,  Btucfiar 
kIos'  Becbecia]).  1.  A  I^evite  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17.  xii.  9). 

2.  [FA.*  Comp.  Boff/Scuciar.]  A  I^evite  porter, 
apparently  a  different  person  from  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xii.  35). 

BAKING.     [Bread.] 

BA^LAAM  (DV^S,  t.  e.  Bileam:  BoAo4^: 
Joseph.  Bdkofios'  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii. 
6)  as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  bdonged  to  the  Mld- 
ianites,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  peoiSe 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  appar- 
ently as  a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8; 
cf.  xxxi.  16).  He  seems  to  ha^'e  lived  at  Pethor, 
which  is  said  at  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been  a  dty 

of  Mesopotamia  (S^^H?  C!)bX  He  himsdf 
speaks  of  being  "  brought  flrom  Aram  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  East"  (Num.  xxiii.  7).     Hie 

reading,  therefore,    )^TlV  "^JS,  instead  of  \5$ 

^^7,  which  at  Num.  xziL  6  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syitec, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the 
Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so 
&r  as  the  Euphrato,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  plaoe.  The  name  Balaam,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  [and  Ftlrat]  is  compounded 

of  /$  and  CVy  "non-popuhis,  fortasse  i.  q.  per- 

egrinus;"  according  to  Vitringa  It  is   '?!3  and 

Cy,  the  lord  of  the  people;  aooorduig  to  Simo- 

nis,  V  .  ^  and  C'P,  ike  deitntction  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  mentioned  Gen. 
xxzvi  32,  as  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Balaam  te 
caUed  hi  2  Pet  ii.  15,  "the  son  of  Bosor: "  this 
Lightfoot  (  Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a  Chaldaism  ibr 
Beor,  and  infers  that  St  Peter  was  then  in  Baby- 
lon. Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which 
meet  us  in  Scripture,  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a  greatei 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God;  he  was  possessed 
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a  lugii  gifts  of  intdlect  and  gcniw;  1m  had  tho 
iotiufticni  of  truth,  and  oonkl  see  into  the  fife  of 
things, —  in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  jl  pr^^phet. 
Moreover,  ho  oonfessed  thst  all  these  superior  ad- 
fantages  were  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  God, 
and  were  his  gift  And  thus,  doubtless,  he  had 
won  for  himself  among  his  oontemporBries  ftr  and 
wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanetitj. 
It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed  was 
UsMed,  and  he  whom  he  cuxaed  was  cuned.  Elat^ 
ed,  however,  bj  his  &me  and  his  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, he  had  be^un  to  oonoeive  that  these  gifts  xotrt 
his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  ends.  He  oould  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honor  by  means  of  them.  A  custom  existed  among 
many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with  them. 
At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  marrhing  forward 
to  the  oeeupation  of  Palestine:  they  vrere  now  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, by  Jericho.  BahJc,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witnessed  the  diaoomfiture  of  Us  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Midianites  against  them,  and  dispatch  mea- 
sengers  to  Bahiam  with  the  rewards  of  divination 
in  their  hands.  We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that 
Bakam  wrsa  in  the  habit  of  using  his  wisdom  as  a 
trade,  and  of  "**"g*'"g  with  it  devices  of  his  own 
by  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  and  perfa^  par- 
tially deceived  himself.  When  the  dders  of  Moab 
and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to  tarry  the  night 
with  him,  that  he  might  learn  how  the  Lord  wouU 
n^gard  it.  These  misgivings  were  confirmed  by 
the  express  prohibition  of  God  upon  his  journey. 
Balaam  reported  the  answer,  and  the  messengen 
of  Balak  returned.  The  king  of  Moab,  however, 
not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  he  ahouid  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor 
upon  complying  with  his  request.  The  prophet 
again  reAised,  but  notwithstanding  invited  the  em- 
bassy to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might 
,  know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  ftulher; 
and  thus  by  his  importunity  he  extorted  from  God 
the  permiflsion  he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the 
same  time  that  his  actions  would  be  overruled  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  messengers  of  B»- 
hk.  But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  mani- 
fiestation  of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him.  The  words  of  the  Psahnist,  "  Be  ye  not  like 
to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  foil  upon  thee,'*  had  they  been  fomiliar  to 
Balaam,  would  have  come  home  to  him  with  most 
tremendous  foroe;  for  never  have  they  received  a 
more  forcible  illustration  than  the  comparison  of 
Balaam's  eonduct  to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment 
of  his  aas,  aflbfds  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the 
tractable  brute  was  allowed  to  **  speak  with  man's 
voice,*'  and  ^  forbid  "  the  untractable  **  madness  of 
the  prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He 
•as  taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
pereeption  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
itnttger;  and  when  his  eyes  vrere  opened  to  beholdi 
the  ugd  of  the  Lord,  *•  he  bovred  down  his  head 
nd  fifi  flat  on  his  fooe."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
k>  aappQw,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are  Hengsten- 
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beig  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here  referred  t« 
hi^^ned  only  in  a  trance  or  vision,  though  snok 
an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fool 

thai  oar  translators  render  the  vrord    /p3  in  xxiv. 

4,  16,  ^^/alUng  into  a  trance^''  whereas  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  simple  faUing  is  conveyed  by  it 
St.  Pteter  refen  to  it  as  a  real  historical  event: 
"the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad 
the  madness  of  the  prophet "  (3  Pet  u.  16).  We 
are  not  told  hmo  these  things  happened,  but  that 
they  did  hi4>pen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of 
poetry  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  the  church  at  large,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed throughout  the  Mosak  records.  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  vras  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  vrisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
Balak  to  ofier  a  buUock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altan  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him;  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought,  also,  that  these  sacrifioes 
vrould  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  nund  of  the 
Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii. 
4),  and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  eflhct 
such  an  object,  "  he  went  no  more,"  we  are  told, 
"to  seek  for  enchantments"  (xxiv.  1).  His  reUg- 
ion,  therefore,  was  probably  such  as  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant  He  knew  Him  as 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  how  to  vrorship  Him  he 
couU  merely  guess  from  the  customs  hi  vogue  at 
the  tune.  Sacrifices  had  been  used  by  the  patri- 
arehs;  to  what  extent  they  vrere  efficient  could  only 
be  snrmised.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in 
the  prophet  Micah  (vL  5),  irhere  Bishop  Butler 
thinks  that  a  conversation  is  preserved  which  oc- 
curred between  him  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon 
this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  ten- 
able, if  vre  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere 
represented  as  consulting  Bahuun  upon  the  accepts 
able  mode  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  diree- 
tiona  found  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  char- 
acter to  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
upon  the  high  pbces  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is 
recounting  "  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in  de- 
livering His  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under 
Babk,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history 
of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is 
led  to  make  those  noble  leflectbns  upon  it  which 
oceur  in  the  following  verses.  "  'the  doctrine  of 
Balaam  "  is  spoken  of  m  Rev.  u.  14,  where  an  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  NiK^Xoor,  the  founder 
oi  the  sect  of  the  Nioohutans,  mentioned  in  v.  16, 
these  two  names  being  probably  similar  in  signifi- 
cation. Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  vras  over- 
ruled so  that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites 
the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv 
A  battle  was  affcervrards  fought  against  the  Midian 
ites,  m  which  Bahuun  sided  with  them,  and  ires 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bish- 
op Butler's  Semumt^  serm.  vii. ;  Evrald,  Getch,  det 
VoOeeM  Israel,  u.  277.)  S.  L. 

*  There  are  but  tvro  views  that  can  vrdi  be  taken 
of  this  mfrade  of  "  the  dumb  ass  speaking."  Did 
God  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  bout  that 
it  saw  his  messenger  which  men  did  not  see,  and 
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without  ft  reuoniiig  mind  diBtinctlj  attend  the 
wordB  of  a  rational  being?  or  did  God  exert  tuch 
an  influence  upon  Babam  that  the  reproof  of  the 
messenger  of  God  and  the  beast  on  which  be  rode 
sounded  in  his  ears  and  sunk  into  his  heart?  In 
either  case  tlie  oocunences  were  realities  to  BaUujn, 
and  were  tbc  result  of  a  direct  interposition  of  God, 
more  pnljxibU  on  the  former,  but  not  less  real  on 
the  latter  supposition. 

The  arguments  for  the  subjective  view  (as  rep- 
resented by  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg  and  others)  on 
Balaam  arc  the  following:  1.  The  usual  manner 
in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  that  age  was  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  revealed  himself  otherwise  to  Balaam,  whilst 
in  the  first  two  cases  he  waited  until  after  night, 
the  proper  season  for  visions  and  dreams,  before  he 
gave  his  answer.  2.  No  astonishment  is  indicated 
at  the  communication  of  the  ass,  or  respect  such 
as  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  exhibited  to 
such  a  messenger  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  he 
says  in  his  impatience,  '*  Because  thou  hast  mocked 
me,  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for 
now  wouki  I  kill  thee."  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
revelation,  Balaam's  two  servants  (Num.  xxii.  22) 
and  probably  the  Moabitish  messengers  (xxii.  36) 
were  with  him,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  communication  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  of  Balaam.  4.  Balaam  himself  did 
not  perceive  the  messenger  of  God  which  proved  so 
formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  ass  until  after  its 
expostulation,  and  God  bad  opened  his  eyes.  Com- 
pare similar  language  as  preparatory  to  a  vision,  or 
internal  illumination,  in  2  K.  vi.  17;  Ps.  cxix.  18. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (a.) 
"  This  occurs  in  a  Historical  Book,  and  unless  it 
is  expressly  stated,  we  should  not  interpret  these 
occurrences  as  seen  m  vision."  But  we  reply,  that 
God  so  often  revealed  himself  in  visions,  and  they 
were  so  unquestionably  relied  upon,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bible  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  state  in  what  way  a  particular 
revelation  is  made.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  3;  xxviii. 
12  ff.,  xxxii.  2,  and  many  other  passages.  (6.)  "We 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  what 
was  seen  in  vision,  and  what  occurred  before  the 
eyes  of  all."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
this;  one  mode  is  as  real  as  the  other;  it  Is  enough 
when  what  is  narrated  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  experience,  that  we  then  understand  it  of 
external  events,  (c.)  "  The  language  in  Num.  xxii. 
28,  as  well  as  in  2  Pet.  IL  16,  implies  a  direct  oral 
communication."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  in- 
terpret it  There  was  a  direct  communication  in 
the  way  of  reproof  from  (^od  to  Balaam,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  God  put  the  sound  of  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast,  or  into  the  ean 
of  Balaam  as  coming  from  the  beast 

R.  D.  C.  R. 

*  The  sin  of  Balaam  was  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  is  characterized  as  such  in  2  Pet.  ii.  16, 
16,  and  Jude  11.  To  see  his  conduct  in  its  true 
light,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  geography  oi  the 
scene.  This  professed  servant  and  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah was  standing  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Aborim  beyond  the  Jordan,  from  which 
Moses  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Land  of  Promise 
just  before  his  death.  For  the  range  of  view  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  that  position,  see  under 
Nbbo  (Amer.  ed.).  Standing  there,  Balaam  was 
on  a  mount  consecrated  to  pagan  worship  and 
ihrooged  with  idoUters.    On  his  left  hand  he  sees 
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the  daric  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  its  bbdc  and 
desolate  shores,  which  were  recognised  among  all 
the  eastern  tribes  as  a  monument  of  God's  wrath 
against  the  impious  and  ungodly.  On  the  right  he 
sees  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  whom  Jehovah  had 
just  overthrown  as  proof  of  His  power  and  purpose 
to  destroy  the  wicked  and  to  give  the  victory  to  His 
people.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lies  spread 
out  before  him  the  camp  of  Israel,  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  above  which  hangs  the  pillar 
of  ck)ud;  while  in  the  distance  beyond  the  camp 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  land  which  he  knew  to  be 
promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Yet  even  in  this 
situation,  amid  so  much  adapted  to  show  him  how 
fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  the  Infinite  One, 
he  dared,  for  the  reward  with  which  Balak  tempted 
his  avarice,  to  abuse  his  oflSce  as  a  holy  prophet 
and  to  attempt,  once  and  again,  to  call  down  curses 
on  those  whom  God  had  blessed.  How  much  more 
vivid  is  our  conception  of  Balaam's  apostasy  and 
guilt,  when  we  thus  pkce  ouradves  in  imagination 
where  he  stood  in  that  critical  hour  of  his  moral 
history! 

In  support  of  the  internal  or  sul^jective  interpre- 
tation, the  reader  may  consult  Herder,  Geiai  der 
Ebr.  Poetie,  i.  237;  Tholuck's  VermUdUe  Sekrif- 
teriy  i.  406-432;  Hengstenberg's  GegchichU  Bileams 
u,  Meine  Wewnffungen  (Berlin,  1842);  and  Prcphe- 
dea  of  Balaam  {BibL  Saer.  iii.  347-378,  and  699- 
743).  Kurtz  maintains  the  outward  or  literal  vie* 
{GesdiichU  de»  A,  Btmdes,  ii.  477-489). 

Later  exegetical  helps  for  the  study  of  Balaam^s 
prophecies:  Keil  and  Delitzsch  in  their  Commentary 
on  the  Penialeuch,  iii.  176-202  (Clark's  Library); 
Knobel,  JCxegeL  Handb.  xiii.  121-148;  Bunsen's 
Bibelwerh,  i.  261-265  ;  and  Wordsworth's  Uoly 
Bible,  wiUi  Notes  and  IrUroductiom,  Part  U.  169- 
164  (London,  1864). 

Dean  Stanley  has  grouped  together  with  fine 
efibct  the  characteristic  points  of  this  "  grandest  of 
all  the  episodes  introduced  into  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative" {Ilittory  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  209-218). 
Bishop  Hall  has  some  good  practical  reflections  on 
Balaam's  character  and  prophecies  {Contemplations 
on  nistarical  Passages  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  book 
vii.  4).     Keble's  noble  hymn  (Christian   Year: 
Second  Sunday  after  Easter)  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    The  "sculptor's  hand"  has  graphically 
bodied  forth  both  the  sin  of  the  apostate  and  the 
warning  from  it  for  others,  in  the  lines: 
"  No  sun  <»r  star  so  bri^t 
In  aU  the  world  of  light 
That  th^  should  draw  (o  Heaven  his  downward  eye ; 
Be  hears  th'  Almighty's  word, 
He  sees  the  AngePs  sword, 
Tet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  tzeasurs  Ue." 

H. 

BAXAC  (6  BaXdKt  Balac),  Rev.  U.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BALLAD  AN.    [Mebodach-Bauldak.] 

BAliAH  (n^^:  B»A({  [Alex.  BcA^wXa]: 
Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3.     [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2,  b,] 

BAXAK  (p^2l  :  BaA<£ic :  Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According  to 
(xoenius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus,  Balak 
entered  into  a  ksague  with  Midian  and  hired  Balaam 
to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  his  designs  were  frus- 
trated in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxiL-xxiv. 
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fie  ii  xnoitiooed  alio  at  Josh.  zziv.  9 ;  Judg.  zi. 
S5;  MIc.  vi.  5.     [Balaam.]  S.  L. 

*  Bdak*s  name  wgnifiwi  not  inams^  wxcuuiy  but 
in  the  actiTe  Knae  one  who  makes  empty  or  desolate, 
**  a  mster/'  "  ^iler  " ;  a  oompiimentary  title  such 
M  a  king  or  conqueror  might  bear.  The  writer 
above  quotes  Gesenius  in  his  Tketaw.  i.  214;  but 
in  his  other  works  Gesenius  defines  the  name  in 
the  other  way.  See  his  ffdn-.  u.  Ckald,  Handw, 
(1835);  Hoffinann's  I^tin  ed.  1847;  and  Dietrich's 
ed.  1883.  Fiiist  adopts  the  same  explanation 
(i.  194).  The  last  book  of  the  Bible  mentions 
Balak  once  UKnv,  and  presents  him  in  the  same 
character  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  Balaam 
in  leading  the  people  of  Israel  into  gross  idolatry 
and  licentiousness  (Rev.  ii.  14).  U. 

BAL'AMO.  [Jud.  viii.  a.]  [BAA^  Geogr, 
No.  6.] 

BALANCE*.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  C^^Tr^D,  mMnayim  (LXX.  (uy6v,  Vulg. 
seatera),  the  dual  form  of  which  pomts  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat  hilanx.  The  bahmce  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  Tery  early  period.  It  is  foimd  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  stoiy 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  {Gea.  xxiii. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  ((^.  xliii.  21;  Kx.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  Ac.). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  firom  this  the  word  **  stone  "  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut  xxv. 
13,  15;  Prov.  ri.  1,  xx.  10.  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut  xxv.  13;  Prov. 
xtL  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle  ((Jhardin,  Voy. 
iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made  Hhe  vehicles  of 
ftsnd.  The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights 
is  denounced  in  Deut  xxv.  13  and  Prov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in  the 
matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut  xxv.  13).  But  the  cus- 
tom lived  oil,  and  remained  in  fiiU  force  to  the  days 
of  Micah  (ri.  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zechariah, 
who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
against  finuid  of  a  similar  kind.    The  eariiest  weight 

u>  whL^  reference  is  made  is  the  '"^^Dr,  bMt6h 
(Gen.  &xiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Job  xlii.  11), 
i^ich  W  the  maxgiii  of  our  version  is  in  two  pas- 
sages -^ndered  *^  lambs,"  while  in  the  text  it  is 
**  piece  of  money.*'  It  n»y  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  Umb.  We  know  that 
weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and  antelopes 
were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians. [MoxBY,  I.  3.}  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  able  to  weigh 
with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
are  called  metaphorically  ^  the  small  dust  of  the 
oalanoe"  (Is.  xL  16).  The  ''little  grain"  ^oir^ 
jf  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  u  the  smaU  weight 
which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this  passage, 
« in  2  Maoc  ix.  8.  the  (xreek  word  wAddrrry^, 
rendered  "  bahnse,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
Ksle-pan  akme. 

8.  n3D,  idiieA(^iry^y:s<atera),  rendered  ''bal- 
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anoe"  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is  the  word  genenUy  used  for 
a  measuring-rod,  like  the  Greek  itai^y,  and  like  it 
too  denotes  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a  balanee. 

Zh%  peieg,  rendered  ''weight"  (Prov.  xvi  11, 
LXJC.  ^0*4)  and  "scales"  (Is.  xL  12,  LXX. 
ffra0fi6s)  is  said  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvL  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  port  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand,  (jesenius 
{Thcs.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  Uiat  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows:  — "The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  effect  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  odT 
one  and  the  weights  sufiered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touched  by  the 
hand  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  (Anc  Eg,  iL  240). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  y.  27,  "  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  bahmces,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  finom  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in 
fntUoy  quoted  in  Taylor's  Cahnet,  Frag.  186: 
"  The  scales  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  a^nst  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor;  then 
was  be  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassador)  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 

bags,  on  £he  contrary  scale By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
oi  his  body;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts's  OrUntal  lUuttratumM,  p.  502. 

W.  A.  W. 

BALAS^AMUS  (BaaXtrcuior  [AM.  BaKdira- 
fju>t] :  Balsatmu)^  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43.  The  corre 
spending  name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  ('^71'?  •  4«X<^p«wrij,  «^aX<t- 
KpvfM;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  ^oAitKrwfia)*  There  an 
two  kinds  of  baldness,  namely,  artificial  and  natural. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it 
exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K. 
ii.  23;  Is.  iii.  24,  "instead  of  well-set  hair,  bald- 
ness, and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is.  xv.  2; 
Jer.  xlvii.  5;  Ea.  vii.  18,  Ac  For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  have  been  included  under  the  Xcix^y  anc 
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fitpd  (Lev.  xzi.  20,  LXX.)  which  wcfe  d]aqvaliik»- 
UoDi  for  priMibood.    A  man  bald  on  the  back  of 

the  bead  is  called  n'!?f?.f  fpetXeuep6s,  LXX.,  Lev. 
ziii.  40,  and  if  for^ead-bald,  the  word  uaed  to 

describe  him  ia  PS!!,  iLya^>a\airrtaSf  LXX.,  Lev. 
ziii.  41  (recahaiUr).  (Gesen.  *.  vv.)  In  Lev. 
oil.  29  if.,  very  caieful  dinctiona  are  given  to  dis- 
tinguiah  Bohak^  "a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beud"  (which  probablj  ia  the  Mentagra  of  Pliny, 
and  ia  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ncM  which  is  pronounced  to  be  dean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch,  BibL  §  189).  But  ihia  ahowa  that  even 
natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant 
suspicion.  It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  Kiyvrrrlovs  tv 
ris  i\axi<rTOvs  tSoiro  <pa?iUucpobs  wiurrmy  iy6p<r 
trtsvy  says  Herod,  (iii.  12);  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  gener- 
ally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  I^  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions:  hence  in  Uen. 
zli.  14  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The 
same  custom  obtams  in  China,  and  among  the 
modem  Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except 
the  ahoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of 
the  head  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ilL  359  ff.; 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  ch.  1). 

Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  11  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  Uie  defects  of 
Thersites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  baki 
himself.  Pax,  767,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ovB*  IftrK^ty 
robt  ^aXaicpo^r,  Nub.  540).  Ciesar  was  said 
"  calvitii  deformitatem  iniquissime  ferre,"  and  he 
generally  endeavored  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Cobs,  45 ; 
oomp.  Dom.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  eoncluaion  of  a 
Nazarite*8  vow  (Acts  zviii.  18;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus 
levaretur,''  Gc.  Tutc.  Diqt.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16;  Am.  viii. 
10;  Jer.  xlviL  5,  ^.;  and  in  Deut.  ziv.  1,  the 
reason  for  ita  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
their  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people."  (Cf. 
Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  (e.  g.  the  Arabs,  Ac.)  in  honor  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoYoicovpdJift. 
The  Abantes  (HwiBty  KOfumvrts\  and  other  half- 
eirilized  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See 
also  HeEX)d.  ii.  36,  i.  82.)  F.  W.  F. 

BALM  f^nV,  toJrf;  n^,  <riW:  ^ly^'. 
rtdna)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxzvli.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  zliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
riii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  Ii.  8,  where  it  appears  that  the 
bahn  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value;  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
17  (mai^in,  "rosin")  as  an  article  of  commerce 
imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
iMiM  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  hqw- 


o  Vrom  MaundreirB  description  of  the  zuckum  Dr. 
Hooker  unhesitatingly  Idontifles  It  with  BataniUM 
JBgyptiacaf  which  he  saw  abundantly  ftt  Jericho. 
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ever,  can  be  oonsidered  oonclnnve.  Thb  Syrias 
verskm  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  suppose  cera^  "wax,**  to  be  meant; 
others,  as  the  Arabic  \'erBion  in  the  passages  dted 
in  Gr^esis,  conjecture  iAerioco,  a  medical  com- 
pound of  great  supposed  virtue  in  serpent  bites. 
Of  the  same  opmion  is  Castell  (Lex.  JffqtL  a.  v. 

^'^^).  Luther  and  the  Swedish  verskm  have 
^<  sahe,'*  **  ointment,"  in  the  passages  in  Jeremiah ; 
but  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  they  read  »  mastic"  The 
Jewish  Kabbia,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Deodatius, 
Ac.,  have  **  balm "  or  '*  balsam,"  as  the  A.  Y. 
(Celsius,  ^tero6.  ii.  180)  identifies  the  tadri  with 
the  mastic-tree  (Pistacia  Untitau). 

Rosenmiiller  {BibL  BoL  169)  believes  that  the 
preased  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  oidbnn-tree  (A'&s- 
agnu$  angustifoliuty  Linn.  [?]),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster,  is  the  substance  denoted  ;<■  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  (SchoL  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca  (Amyris  opobaUamum^ 
Linn.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xri.  778)  and  nk>- 
dorus  Siculus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzdri 
(see  Kitto,  Phys.  BisL  PaL  p.  273;  Hasselquist, 
Travels,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royk  (Kitto's  CycL  Bib. 
Lit.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  tzdri  with  any  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  refenred  to  it. 

Joscphus  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judsea,  having 
made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so — 
but  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition  —  the  tzdri 
cannot  be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hilly 
district  of  Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  pbint  **  is  of  a  yellow  cok>r,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a 
Turkish  suigeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from 
Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they 
know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and 
capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops 
are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
»hort  time"  {TraveU,  p.  298). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptural  (sdr^— sup- 
poung,  that  is,  that  any  one  particulai^'tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term  —  are  the  Putada  '^sHtiacm 
(mastic),  and  the  Amyris  op(AaUamum,  Ii«di.,  the 
BaUamodendron  cpobalsatnum,  or  Gileadente  of 
modem  botanists  (Balm  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
in  fkvor  of  the  first-named  tree  rests  upon  tiie  &ct 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  (dseri,  dseru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afforded  by  this  tree  (Dioaoor.  i.  90, 91;  Plin.  xxiv. 
7;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
CeUius).  The  Pistacia  lerUisau  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Flttr.  PakesL  No.  561).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  fh>m  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth,"  ^  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the 


b  ^ 7' %  "  *®  ^^  *•  *  wound  tnm  a  deft"     rha 
cognate  Syrlae  and  Arabic  have  a  similar  meaning 
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(Bataauies  jBgifptiaca  [?])  with  the  foM, 
althottgfa  thiB  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem  amoDgst 
the  Anbe,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
ai  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bmises 
(see  Mariti,  ix.  353,  ed.  Lond.).  Maundiell  (Jottme^ 
frtnm  Al^.  to  Jerus.,  p.  86),  when  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  saw  the  siidh(ii»-tne.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  "  the  fruit  both 
in  shape  and  coloar  resembles  a  small  unripe  wahiut 
ilie  kernels  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
Mkim  oif  the  oyl  whidi  rises  to  the  top:  this  oyl 
they  take  inwardly  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounds.  ....  I  procured  a  liottle 
of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
verj  healing  medieme.''  **  This,''  says  l>r.  Robin- 
son (Bib.  BeM.  iL  2i)l),  "  is  the  modem  balsam  or 
oil  of  Jericho.''  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  izdri  does 
not  refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree, 
but  was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous 
suhstanrift  which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzdri^ 
then,  may  r^nesent  the  gum  of  the  Pittaeia  len- 
ti$cuSy  or  that  of  the  BaUamodendnm  opobaUamum. 
[Spigcs;  Mastic]  Gompare  Winer,  BibHtch, 
ReaUoSrL  s.  ▼.,  for  numerous  references  from  ancient 
and  modem  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Keto  Garden  Misc.  i. 
267.  W.  H. 

BALNUtrS  (BaJu^ovos  [Vat.  Ba\yoi;s] : 
Banmut),  1  Esdr.  iz.  31.     [Binxui.] 

BALTHA'SAR  {BaXrdtFap  :  Baltkatar), 
Bar.  i.  11,  12.     [Belsiiazzar.] 

BAIHAH  ("T::3,  a  high  place).  Though 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
elevated  sipots  or  ereetions  on  which  the  idolatxous 
rites  were  (inducted  [Hi(ni-rLACE],  tliU  word  ap- 
pears in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
XX.  39),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia 
so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to 

appreciate:  ^«What  is  the  high-place  (Hl^n) 

whereunto  ye  hie  (-^^^21 1^)?  and  the  name  of  it 

U  called  Bunah  (^C3)  unto  this  day."  (LXX. 
ri  iffriv  iSe^jtk  •  •  •  •  «al  ^ncdUco-oy  rh  6yo/xa 
o6to5  'Afiofid  [Vat.  Aid.  *A$a»A;  Akx.  Afifiaya: 
Vulg.  exeeiswn],)  Ewald  {Propheten,  286)  pro- 
nounees  this  verse  to  be  an  extract  from  an  older 
prophet  than  Esekiei.  G. 

•  Ewald's  idea  of  a  quotation  is  purely  conject- 
ural. The  passage  is  certainly  obscure.  Haver- 
nick  understands  '*  the  height"  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  people  prone  to  idolatry  through  successive  ages 
had  been  accustomed  to  apply  (down  to  the  prophet's 
time  ^  ^  imto  this  day  " )  the  same  name,  with  very 
much  the  same  feeling,  which  they  applied  to  the 
high  places  of  their  idol  worship  (see  his  Comm.  ub. 
dok  Propheten  Eztchiel^  p.  31t>).  Professor  Fair- 
bairn  says:  Jehovah  ^<gave  the  name  Bamah  to 
every  place  of  their  worship,  and  held  by  that  as 
the  proper  name;  for  the  worship  was  essentially 
of  a  polluted  and  heathenish  character  {Ezekid  and 
his  Prophecy,  p.  211,  2d  ed.).  Ijmbreit  would  find 
ft  sarcasm  in  the  expression :  "  Truly  you  go  not 
V,  but  doum  when  you  repair  to  your  '  high  place '  I 

rhus  the  term  (  ^  ^  3)  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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» U  will  be  observed  that  our  Tmnslatocs  have,  in 
m.  zzili  8,  leodeied  by  "high  place"  a  totallj 


baeksHding  braelites  became  a  perpetual  rerauidei 
of  their  abominable  treachery  against  the  gracious 
God  who  would  draw  them  upward,  on  a  very 
different  height,  4o  hunself"  {Comm.  ub.  die  iVo- 
pheten,  iii.  115,  ed.  1843).  The  word  after  all  k 
really  appellative  rathtf  than  a  proper  name  (A.  V.). 

H. 

BAOMOTH  (nV2  [hetffhts]:  Ba/M:  Ba 
moth).  A  halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Amorite  country  on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxi.  19,  20).  It  was  between  Nalialiel  and  I>isgah, 
north  of  the  Anion.  Eusebius  ( Onom>ut.)  calls  it 
**■  Baboth,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on 
the  Arnon,  which  the  children  of  Israel  took." 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  tiie 
Reubenites.  Knobel  identifies  it  with  ^*  tlie  high 
places  of  Baal"  (Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal, 
and  places  it  on  the  modern  Jtbel  Attdriu,  the  site 
being  marked  by  stone  heaps  which  were  ob^rved 
both  by  Seetzen  (ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  (^yy-io, 
p.  370).  W.  A.  W. 

BA^MOTH-BA'AL  (by  3-^102,  high 
placei  of  Baal:  Boufxiity  Bcu£a  [-Alex.  Comp.  AM. 
BofiwO  Bad\] :  Bamothbaal),  a  sanctuary  of  Baal 
in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  tlie  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth.  or  Bamoth- 
in-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In  this  bat 
passage  the  word  is  transited  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
high  places,"  as  it  is  also  ui  Num.  xxii.  41,  where 
the  same  locality  is  doubtless  referred  to.^  Neai 
to  Bamoth  was  another  place  bearing  the  name  of 
the  same  divinity,  —  BaaltMkon,  or  Beth-baal- 

MBON.  G. 

BAN  (BocmU  [Alex.  Aid.  hdy] :  Tubal),  a 
name  in  a  very  corrupt  passage  (1  Esdr.  v.  37);  it 
stands  for  Tobiah  in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

BANANAS  [3  syl.]  (Bayaias:  Baneas),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  35.   [Benaiah.] 

BA'NI  (^39  [buUl,  perh.  hamng  posterUy]), 
the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadlte,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36;  LXX.  [ed. 
Rom.]  translate,  no\u9vydfiws  viht  raAaa33l 
[Vat.  -8««;  Alex-  woWvs  Svywtcwf  vios  ra83<; 
Comp.  Bourl  b  FoS^  Bonni  de  Uadi]). 

2.  [Bayii  Vat.  Bavci;  Alex.  Baayi:  Btmi.]  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

3.  [Bowl;  Vat.  Alex,  om.:  Bonni.]  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

4*  [Boi'ov^y  Boy/,  etc. :  Bani.]  **  Children  of 
Bani"  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ea-.  u.  10;  Neb.  x.  14;  Ear.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esdr. 
V.  12).  [Binnui,  Mani,  and  Maani.] 

5<  [Bayovi:  Bani.]  An  Israelite  "of  the  sons 
of  Bani "  (Ear,  x.  38).     [Bannus.] 

6.  [Bayi;  Vat  Alex.  Boi^ci:  Benni.]  A  Levita 
(Neh.  iii.  17). 

7.  [BojWos,  etc. :  Bani.]  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii 
7;  ix.  4;  LXX.  tiansl.  ical  oi  viol  KoS/uijA,  4 
X.  13).     [Amre.] 

8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4;  LXX.  [ed 
Kom.]  transl.  viol  X»vcW  [Vat  om.:  Comp 
Aid.  Alex.  Xayayl:  Bani]). 
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9.  IBayl;  Vat  Alex.  BaycC  Bam.]  Anotber 
Leviie,  of  the  sons  of  Amph  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

BA'KID  (BoK/of  [Vat.  -vu-]  ;  Alex.  Bayi; 
[AM.  BaylS:]  Bania),  1  £adr.  «ii.  36.  This  rep- 
reaenU  a  name  which  has  apparently  escaped  ftom 
the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  £sr.  viii.  10). 

BANNA'IA  [3  syl.]  {Xafiayydlos  [Vat 
-wt];  Alex.  Bavycuovf;  [Aid.  Bcuvaia:]  Bamuu), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  33.  llie  corresponding  name  in  the 
list  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

♦BANNER.'    [Ejjsigm.] 

BAN'NUS  {Bayvovs'  Baneas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Ba^i,  or  HiNNUi.] 

BANQUETS.  These,  amonfi;  the  Hebrews, 
were  not  only  a  means  of  social  ei^oyment,  but 
were  a  part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festi^-als,  when  all  the  males 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its 
domestic  feast,  as  appears  from  tlie  place  and  the 
share  in  it  to  which  *«  the  widow,  the  &therless,  and 
the  stranger"  were  legally  entitled  (Deut  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  botli  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  g.  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
repirds  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Neh.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli*s 
sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part  Tlie 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  Loth  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some 
sacrificial  recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solemnly  forth  as  before  God,  always  attended  tlie 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food,  llie  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  &r  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
18;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev.  xix.  5, 
6;  Deut  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22).  From  the 
sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the  &'v«ir^ ;  as 
Uie  Lord's  supper,  with  which  it  fcr  a  wnile  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides  re- 
ligious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a  son 
and  hdr,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion  of 
friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  zxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
At  a  fimeral,  also,  refi^shment  was  taken  in  com- 
mon liy  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  be- 
come a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  cose  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  liis  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was  doubt- 
less shared  by  the  Herodianizing  .lews  (Jer.  xvi. 
6-7;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Jxcl.  vii.  2;  Joseph. 
<k  B.  J.  li.  1).  Birthday-banquets  are  only  men- 
tioned in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen. 
xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading  topic  of  prophetic 
rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occasion  of 
drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  in  favor 
of  drinking  parties.  Such  was  the  invitation  tj-p- 
ically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Reehabites  (Jer. 
XXXV.  5).  llie  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess 
(Is.  v.ll;  Eccl.  X.  16).  The  slaughtering  of  the 
cattle,  which  m-ss  the  preliminary  of  a  banquet, 
occupied  tlic  earlier  part  of  the  same  day  (Prov.  ix. 
2;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  llie  most  essential 
materials  of  the  banqueting-room,  next  to  the 
viands  and  wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with 
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spices  (PMv.  ix.  2;  Cant  viii.  2),  were  perfumed 
ointmeato,  garlands  or  kwee  flowers,  white  or  brill- 
iant robes,  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music,  aingen. 
and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting,  and  merriment  (Is. 
xxviii.  1;  Wisd.  ii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xix.  36;  Is.  xxr. 
6,  T.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii.  10;  EccL  x.  19; 
Matt  xxii.  11 ;  Am.  ri.  5,  6;  Luke  xv.  26).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  festival, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Tob.  viii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but 
If  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  lUys  formed  the 
limit  (Buxtorf,  de  Omviv.  Hebr.),  The  reminder 
sent  to  the  guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably, 
only  usual  in  princely  banquets  on  a  hrge  scale, 
involving  protracted  preparation.  «*  Whether  tlie 
slaves  who  bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the 
vocatores  or  ittvitatares  among  the  Rcmar.s)  of 
pointing  out  the  pUces  at  table  and  naming  the 
strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided."  (Winer, 
s.  V.  Gastmahie.)  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  of  the  0.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for 
all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  cere- 
monial separation  prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  separate  talkie  for  each,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly aawrted  in  Tosephot  TV.  Berach,  c.  vL  to 
have  been  usual  (Buxtorf  /.  c).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Germans  (Hom.  Od,  xxiii.,  xxii.  74;  Tac.  Germ. 
22).  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the  common  phrase  to 
**  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one*s  table,"  shows 
the  originality  of  the  opposite  usage.     The  posture 

at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (^t^^,  ^9^ 
to  sit  roufuf,  1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5, 18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xliii. 
33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2,  §  4):  the 
words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture  (&ya- 
K\tvtiy,  iunxntwrtty^  or  uyaKt7a6ai)  belong  to  the 
N.  T.  The  separaUon  of  the  women's  banquet  was 
not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or 
messes  were  sent  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest 
at  table,  and  a  double  or  even  five-fold  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special  part 
was  reserved  (1  Sam.  i.  6;  Gen.  xliii.  34;  1  Sam. 
ix.  23,  24).  Portions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer 
friends  direct  firom  the  banqnet-table  (Neh.  viii. 
10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  The  kiss  on  receiving  a 
guest  was  a  point  of  friendly  courtesy  (Luke  vii. 
45).  Perfumes  and  scented  oik  were  oflfavd  for 
the  head,  beard,  and  garments.  It  was  strictly 
ei^joined  by  the  Bablns  to  wash  both  before  and 
after  eating,  which  they  called  the  f^^tt/S")  D^C 
and  D^^'I'^PS  D'^D  :  but  washing  the  feet  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was 
also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wuae  was  mixed,  by 
rabbinical  regulation,  w-ith  three  ports  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced 
over  it  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were 
mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of 
the  feast  {tpxirplKXivosy  It  is  probable  that  tlie 
character  ot  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  en- 
tertainment ;  if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  ofilice 
would  be  quasi^riestly;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  avfiwoiruLpxni  ^  arbiter  bibewH.  H.  H. 

BAN'UAS  (B^vvos'  Bamis),  a  nan:e  occur- 
ring in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity (1  Esdr.  V.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer 
to  Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 
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BAPTISM 

JBAPTiSM  (/i«C«Tur/ia).  L  It  is  msU  known 
Ihat  ablutiOQ  or  bathing  ww  common  in  most 
ancient  nationfl  aa  »  prapantion  for  pnyen  and 
■acrifice,  or  aa  expiatory  of  ain.  The  Egyptian 
priesta,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  aacred  officea, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  The  Greeka  and  Romans  uaed  to 
bathe  before  sacrifice  {Eo  hmOmn^  ui  taeriftctm^ 
Pknt.  Auiidar.  iii  6.  43)  and  before  prayer— 

"  H»e  aaoct^  at  poaeu,  Tibertno  in  guxgite  meigis 

Hum  capat  bia  tarque,  ct  noetemflumiDe  puTgaa." 

Pen.  Sat.  11.  15. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleoainian  myvfcerieaf 
on  the  second  day  of  the  greater  myateries,  the  nuf*- 
kt  went  in  solemn  proceaaion  to  the  aea-ooaat, 
wlme  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  DicL  of 
Gr.  amd  Bam,  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollutkm  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
aa  by  the  being  atained  with  bk)od  in  battle,  puri> 
fieation  by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acta  of 
devotion  could  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing  be 
taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  Afax^  865;  Viig.  jEu.  iL 
719,  Ac.).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is  said  to 
have  been  expiated  by  aoch  means. 

"  OmDe  nebs  omnemque  mail  poigamlna  oauaam 
Credebaot  noatrl  tollere  poaae  aenes. 
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Ah  !  nlinlam  flicUes,  qui  tristia  erimlna  eaedls 
yioioiiMl  CoUi  poaw  pateda  aquA.  " 

Ovid,  Fosrt,  tt.85,88,  46,  46. 

There  is  a  natural  connection  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connection  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates;  and 
hence  the  finequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  EasL 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moaes 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
letuming  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
eqjouied  his  household  to  **put  away  all  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  gar- 
ments "  (Gen.  XXXV.  2).  When  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  to  Moses 
m  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
Koaes  to  ^*  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
let  them  wash  their  cbthes ''  (Ex.  xix.  10).  After 
the  giving  of  that  Law  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  pol- 
lutions required  purification  by  water.  He  that  ate 
that  which  died  of  itself  was  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  to  batiie  his  flesh  (Lev.  xvii.  15);  he  that 
touched  man  or  woman  who  was  separated  for  any 
legal  undeanness,  or  who  touched  even  their  gar- 
ments or  th^  bed,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and 
bathe  himself  in  water  (see  Lev.  xv. ;  comp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  10);  he  that  touched  a  dead  body  was  to  be 
andean  tiU  even,  and  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
(Lev.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that  let  go  the  scapegoat  or 
that  burned  the  skin  of  the  bullock  sacri^ed  for 
a  an-ofl^ing,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi.  28,  28) ;  he  that  gath- 
ered the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  was  to  wash  his 
ckithes  and  be  unclean  till  the  evening  (Num.  xix. 
10).  Before  great  religious  observances  such  puri- 
ficatkms  were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xl.  55). 
And  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  history  there 
sppear  to  have  been  public  baths  and  buildings  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  pool  of  Betheada  with  its  five  porches  men- 
*ioaed  m  John  y.  2  (see  Spencer,  De  Legg.  Ueb, 
p.  692). 


It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  washed  with  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4);  and 
whenever  they  went  into  the  aanctaaiy  they  were 
eqjoined  to  waah  their  hands  and  their  feet  in  the 
laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the  taber^ 
nacle,"  that  they  died  not  "(Ex.  XXX.  20).  In  Sol- 
omon*s  temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash  the 
things  ofiered  for  the  bumt-oflering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by  unc- 
tion, and  lastiy  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12-15; 
Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  eeremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Isneltte. 
"  I  will  wash  my  handa  in  innooency,"  says  the 
Psahnist,  "and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar  "  (Ps. 
xxvi.  0).  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniq- 
uity, and  cleanse  me  inm  my  sin."  "  Wash  me 
and  I  shaU  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  U.  2,  7; 
comp.  Ixxiii.  13).  The  prophets  constantiy  speak 
of  pardon  and  conversion  fiivm  ain  under  the  aame 
figure.  (*  Waah  you,  make  you  clean  "  (Is.  i.  10). 
"  When  Uie  Loid  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).  •«  0  Jerusalem, 
wash  thine  heart  ih>m  wickedness "  (Jer.  iv.  14). 
u  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  sin  and  for  undeanness"  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 
The  significant  manner  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands,  dedaring  himself  innocent  of  the  bkx)d  of 
Jesus,  was  an  expressive  picturing  to  the  people  in 
fonus  rendered  familiar  to  their  ndnds  from  the 
customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  (jospd  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  waahings  had  been  greatiy  multi- 
plied by  traditiona  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (see 
Alark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  folly  borne  out  by  that  of  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional  customs 
was  the  ha;>tiring  of  proedytes.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal agreement  among  la^  Jewiah  writers  that 
all  the  Israelitea  were  brought  into  covenant  with 
QqA  by  circumcision,  bi^ttism,  and  sacrifice,^  and 
that  thB  aame  ceremoniea  were  necessary  in  admit- 
ting prosdytes.  Thus  Maimonidea  {Itsare  Biah^ 
cap.  13),  "Israd  was  admitted  into  covenant  by 
three  things,  namdy,  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  said, 
None  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  the  paasover.* 
Baptism  Was  ui  the  wikkmess  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  *  Thou  shalt  sanctify  them 
to-day  aiid  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
garments.*  "  And  he  adds,  "  So,  whenever  a  Gen 
tile  desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Israd,  and 
place  himsdf  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him,  he  must 
be  circumcised,  and  bi^itized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice; 
or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she  must  be  baptized  and 
bring  a  sacrifice."  The  same  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  earlier  writers,  as  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmud,  although  no  reference  to  this 
custom  can  be  found  in  Phik>,  Josephus,  or  the 
Taigum  of  Onkdos.  Its  earlieat  mention  appean 
to  be  in  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  xii.  44. 


•  73-^pi  nb'^ats')  nVoa. 
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**  Tlwa  fhak  circumcise  Ilim  and  bnpUae  him/'  o 
ft  should  be  added,  that  men,  women,  and  chiidren, 
were  all  baptised,  and  dtlier  two  or  Oxnb  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  present.^  Some  modem  writen 
—  Lsrdner.  Erneati,  De  Wetie,  Meyer,  Paulus,  and 
others  —  have  doubted  or  deniiMl  that  this  baptism 
of  proselytes  had  been  in  use  among  the  Jewa  from 
tames  so  early  as  those  of  the  Gospel;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that,  after  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Jews  should  have  adopted  a  rite  so  distinct- 
ively Christian  as  baptism  had  then  become.  The 
frequent  use  of  religious  ablution,  ss  enjoined  bj 
the  Law,  had  certainly  become  much  more  frequent 
hy  the  toMtition  of  the  elden.  The  motive  which 
nuy  have  led  to  the  addition  of  bi^ttism  to  the  first 
commanded  circumcision  is  obvious,  —  circumcision 
applied  only  to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  female  proaelytes  also.  Moreover, 
inany  natbns  bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  wera  afterwards  dispened,  such  as 
the  Ishmaelites  and  the  Eg>7)tians,  were  already 
circumcised,  and  therefore  converts  from  among 
them  could  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circum- 
cision. There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  others  lilce  it,  and  which  we  find  pre- 
\-ailing  not  k>ng  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really 
prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  if  not, 
as  many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bengel,  Ueber  das  Aker  der  Jud. 
Proselytenteu^ey  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuinoel 
on  Matt.  iii.  6). 

III.  The  Bf^atitm  of  John,  —  These  usages  of 
the  Jews  will  account  ibr  the  readiness  with  which 
all  men  fiodced  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
familiar  to  &  minds  of  the  Israelites,  lliere  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaea  and 
pre\-ai]ed  throughout  all  the  east  ("  Orients  toto," 
8ueton.  VespoA,  o.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judsea  a  province  of  Kome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Kedeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Kighteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fiithers  to 
the  childrni  and  of  the  children  to  the  fiithers 
(ALd.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  5).  The  Scribes  therefore  Uught 
that  *'£lias  must  first  come"  (Matt.  zrii.  10: 
for  this  expectation  of  Eliaa  among  the  Sabbins, 
see  Ljghtfbot,  Harmony  on  John  i.  21,  voL  iv.  p. 
402;  WeUtem  on  Matt  xi.  13).  And  so,  when 
John  preached  and  baptized,  the  people,  (deling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who  was 
at  tlie  same  time  reproving  them  for  their  sins,  and 
giving  hope  of  fi«edom  from  the  afflictions  which 
their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He  proclaimed 
the  near  approach  of  the  Idngdom  of  heaven  —  a 
phrase  talcen  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  in  use  also 
among  the  Jews  in  later  times  (see  Wetstein  and 
Lightfoot,  H.  n,  on  Matt.  iii.  2)  —  and  preached 
a  baptism  of  repentance  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
(Mark  L  4).  They  readily  coupled  in  their  own 
minds  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  the  expecta- 


«  Full  Information  on  this  subject  will  be  fonnd  In 
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tion  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  a  very  prevalent 
belief  that  the  sins  of  Isiael  delayed  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  that  their  repentance  would  hasten 
it.  John's  baptiou,  corresponding  with  the  custom 
of  cleansing  by  water  from  legal  impurity  and  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  Juda- 
ism, seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  oome  out  from 
the  unbelieving  and  sinAil  habits  of  their  age,  and 
to  enlist  themselves  into  the  company  of  thoae  who 
were  preparing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  IsraeL 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  expec- 
taUon  and  "  musing  "  whether  John  himsdf  "  were 
the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  qnestioiL  which 
arose  was  whether  he  were  £lias  (John  i.  21). 
But  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either  Christ  or 
Elias,  they  asked,  ''Why,  then,  bi^ttizest  thou?" 
(John  i.  25.)  It  was  to  them  as  a  preparatioD  for 
a  new  state  of  things  that  Jolm's  hap*j«n>  seemed 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he  were  not  bring- 
ing them  into  such  a  state  or  making  them  ready 
for  it,  his  sctfon  was  out  of  place  and  unaccountable. 

lliere  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  Iwytism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the 
heart  wliich  can  oome  only  ftxKn  the  grace  of  (jod, 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  rqientanoe  for 
remission  of  sins  "  (fidwrurfM  fxerayoias  f is  Aft- 
<riv  ofAopTMyj  Mark  i.  4);  it  was  acoompamed 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentance;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that  should 
come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  4).  It 
was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be  baptized 
with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples  received 
no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they  reodved  the 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day 
of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
mere  baptism  with  water  unto  repentance,  pointing 
forward  to  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  and  dirisUan  bap- 
tism appears  in  the  case  of  ApoUos  who,  thou^ 
'« instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  the  foith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  speaking  and 
teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  yet 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John;  ''whom  when 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly"  (Acts  xviii.  26,  27).  Even  more 
observable  is  the  case  of  the  discit^es  at  Ephesus, 
mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-0.  They  were  eridently 
numbered  among  (Thristians,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  called  disciples,  fuxBrfrai.  But  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  they  had  believed,  they  said  that  they 
had  not  even  h<«rd  if  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an 
answer  whidi  may  have  signified  either  that  Uiey 
knew  not  as  yet  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  per> 
flonality  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  having  been  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  they  had 


wyn,  Mosfs  and  Aarony  bk.  1.  c.  8 ;  Seiden,  Dt  JWm 
Nat.  et  Gent.  U.  25 ;  Wall,  HiM.  of  Inf.  BajtHsm,  la- 
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b  See  lightfoot,  as  above. 
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new!  DolluDg  of  the  viaabfe  ocnning  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  mimraloiis  gifta  of  taogqm  and  propliec  j. 
At  an  efcnla  tlieir  ansirar  at  once  suggeated  to  Si. 
Paul  that  there  must  have  been  aome  defect  in 
their  baptiam;  and  when  he  diaoovera  that  thej 
had  been  bapliacd  onlj  unto  John'a  baptiam,  he 
(elk  tliem  that  John  baptiaed  onlj  with  a  bi^ttiam 
of  lepentaaee,  "aaying  onto  the  people  that  they 
ahodd  beiievia  on  Him  which  ahould  oome  after 
him,  that  is  on  Jeaus  Chriat.  When  they  heard 
this  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesoa,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  hia  handa  upon 
tbem  the  Holy  Ghoat  came  on  them,  and  they 
ipake  with  toogaoB  and  prophealed.**  A  fiill  dia- 
coBBon  of  thia  history  would  lead,  perfaapa,  too  fitf 
torn  the  ground  of  Biblical  esegesia  and  land  us  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theolo^.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  draw  iWnn  it  the  inferanoe  that  there  was  a 
deeper  spiritual  significanoe  in  Chriatian  baptiam 
than  in  John^a  baptism,  that  in  all  probability  for 
the  latter  there  was  only  required  a  oonfeasion  of 
iins,  a  prolieanoii  of  frith  in  the  Meaelah,  and  of 
a  desire  lor  repentance  and  convenion  of  heart 
OftCT^EmMa)}  but  that  lor  the  former  there  was  also 
a  confession  of  fiuth  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
tiK  Holy  Ghort  (comp.  Matt,  zxviii.  19) ;  that  after 
Christian  baptism  there  waa  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles'  handa  and  the  consequent  efiUsion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifosted  by  miraculous  gifts  (comp. 
Acts  riii.  17);  that  though  Christian  baptism  wan 
oerer  repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  ss 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  baptised  at  Pente- 
eoet  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  oondude 
that,  as  John  waa  a  greater  prophet  than  any  that 
before  him  had  been  bom  of  woman,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
he,  so  his  haptiam  wrpaaaed  in  spiritual  import  all 
Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  abort  of  Uie  sac- 
runent  ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  BtiptUm  of  Jttm.  —  Pkinly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist  waa  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jeaus.  John  may  probably  not  have 
known  at  fint  that  Jesus  was  <he  Christ  (see  John 
t  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman 
in  the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  carriage  may  have  oonoealed,  even  fiom 
thoae  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  his  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptised,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  *«  I  have  need  to  be 
baptbad  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?  "  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  hoUness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tiam from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "'  Suflfer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, and  waa  bora  under  the  Law,  was  desirous 
of  submitting  to  every  ordinance  fi  God  {iraaav 
9utauHr^tniy=zwdtn'a  rk  Siiccuci/iara  rov  8cov). 
He  had  been  cireumcised  in  his  infancy;  He  had 
been  snlgeet  to  his  mother  and  Joseph;  He  wouki 
low  go  through  the  tiansitkxnal  dispensation,  be- 
ing bsptiaed  by  John  hi  preparation  for  the  Idng- 
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No  doubt  it  was  his  will  in  the  first  pkM»,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptiam,  to  set  to  his  snl  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
waa  to  be  the  Head  of  his  Cliurch  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to  nodago  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  his  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  forsver;  even  ss  after- 
wards his  own  partJiking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  fiirther  sanctwn  to  his  u^u"<^<^°  ^^^  ^^ 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  his  baptism  was  his  formal 
setthig  apart  for  bis  ministry,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  consecration  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the  age 
of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  ttto  ^;e  at  which  the  Ij^ 
^tes  began  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  aheady  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  btqftismj  unelioi^  and  socri^ce  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
AH  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptiBsd  by  John.  Then,  just  ss  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immeduttely  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavena  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Hun  (Matt.  iU.  16);  and  thua, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us, '« (3od  anointed  Jesusof  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  (Acts 
X.  88).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  when  He  oflfered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fiilly  took  upon  Him  the  oflloe  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for 
us,  pleading  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  bless- 
ing those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  oflered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beguming  of  consecration; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
bi^ttism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
f^y  ccoaecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (cir  rhy 
ama  r9rt\tMft4yoSy  Heb.  vii.  38;  see  Jackson 
on  Ike  Crted,  bcwA  ix.  sect  i.  ch.  i.)* 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  **  came  by  water  " 
(1  John  y.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  his 
oflkxs  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
fbrth,  too,  firom  the  privacy  of  Us  youth  to  man- 
ifest Himself  to  the  workl.  But  He  came  *«not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Orinthiana,  and  before  them 
the  Nioohutans,  had  said  (Iren.  iU.  11),  but  by 
bkwd  also.  He  had  come  into  the  work!  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  He  came  forth  to  the  workl 
by  the  baptiam  of  John.  Both  at  his  birth  and 
at  hia  bi^>tism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism 
only,  but  by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth,  his 
baptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were 
the  three  witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  (ds 
rh  cr,  ▼.  8),  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
<3od  (v.  5). 

y.  Bcqititm  of  (As  I>UcipU$  of  CkritL 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the 
question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  *^  that 
Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John, 
though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples." We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as  soon 
as  our  Lord  bt^gan  his  ministry,  and  gathered  to 
Him  a  company  of  disciples.  He,  like  John  the 
Bf^ytist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptiam.  Normally,  however,  to 
aay  the  least  oi  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples.     Some  suppose 
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that  the  fint-called  diaciples  had  iH  received 
oaptUm  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must 
have  pretty  certainly  been  the  case  with  Andrew 
(see  John  i.  35,  37,  40);  and  that  they  were  not 
again  baptized  with  water  after  they  joined  the 
company  of  Christ  Others  believ'e  that  Christ 
himself  baptised  some  few  of  his  earlier  disciples, 
who  were  afterwards  authorized  to  baptize  the  rest 
But  in  any  case  the  words  above  dted  seem  to 
show  that  the  making  disciples  and  the  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together;  and  that  baptism  was, 
even  during  our  Lord*s  earthly  ministry,  the  forms! 
mode  of  accepting  his  service  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  his  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own 
eonmiission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  *^  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizmg  them  "  (ftlatt.  zzviii.  19), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  ^  Je- 
sus made  disciples  and  baptized  them  *'  (John  Iv. 
l).o  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 
comment  on  both:  for  so  soon  as  ever  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
AcU  u.  38,  viU.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xvi.  15,  33, 
4c). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between  them  is  plain : 
the  one  was  a  painful  and  dangerous,  the  other  is  a 
simple  and  salutary  rite.  Circumcision  seemed  a 
suitable  entrance  upon  a  religion  which  was  a  yoke 
of  bondage;  baptism  is  a  natural  mtroduction  to  a 
law  of  liberty;  and  as  it  was  light  and  essy,  like 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  vros  it  comprehensive  and  ex- 
pansive. The  command  was  unlimited,  "Make 
disciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them."  The 
arms  of  mercy  were  extended  to  receive  the  world. 
The  "  Desire  of  all  nations  "  called  all  nations  to 
accept  his  serrice.  Baptism  therefore  was  a  wit- 
ness to  Christ's  reception  of  all  men  —  to  (aod's 
k>ve  for  all  his  creatures.  But  again,  as  circum- 
cision admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant  —  to  the 
privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  tliat 
covenant,  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was  the 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covenant,  to 
its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
It  was  to  be  the  formal  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  the  accepting  of  the  promises  of  C!hrist. 
The  baptized  convert  became  a  Christian  as  the 
circumcised  con\iert  had  become  a  Jew;  and  as 
the  circumcised  convert  had  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  but 
tlierewith  a  share  in  all  the  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  so  the  baptized  convert,  while  con- 
tracting all  the  responsibility  of  Christ's  serrice, 
had  a  share  too  in  all  the  promises  of  (jod  in 
Christ 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  controversy.  We  shall  endeavor 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  to  let  them  speak  their  own  language. 


(Matt  xzvUL  19),  eomparad  with  ita^trriut  iroMt  koI 
^a«i'<M(Johniv.  1). 
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VI.  7%e  Tfpe$  of  Baptism.  — 1.  St  Ftoter  (1 
Pet.  iii.  81)  compares  the  deUversnoe  of  Noah  in 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliversnoe  of  Christiani  in  bap- 
tism. 'Hie  passage  is  not  without  conaiderabfe 
difficulty,  though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readfly 
apparent  The  apostle  had  been  speaidng  of  those 
who  had  perished  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the 
ark  was  arpreparing,  in  which  few,  that  is  dght 
souls,  were  saved  by  water.**  According  to  the 
A.  v.,  he  goes  on,  **  The  like  figure  whereunto  bap- 
tism doth  now  save  us.**  The  Greek,  in  the  best 
MSS.,  is^O  Kcd  iifMS  kmlrwrov  vvv  cA(€i  fidir- 

Tia-fAa. Grotius  wdl  expounds  avrirvww 

by  &rrfoToiYoy,  "  accurately  corresponding."*  The 
difficulty  is  m  the  relative  8.  There  is  no  anteced- 
ent to  which  it  can  refer  except  03arof ,  "  water; " 
and  it  seems  as  if  fidTrta-fia  must  be  put  in  appo- 
sition with  5,  and  as  in  explanation  of  it  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  "  which  wa- 
ter also,  that  is  the  water  of  baptism,  correspond- 
ingly saves  us.**  Even  if  the  reading  were  f ,  it 
would  most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceding  {(Sarof . 
Certainly  it  coukl  not  refer  to  xtfictrouf  which  is 
feminine.  We  must  then  probably  interpret,  that, 
though  water  was  the  instrument  for  destroying  the 
disobedient,  it  was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of 
(>od  for  floating  the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah 
and  his  fiunily;  and  it  is  in  correspondence  with 
this  that  water  also,  namely,  the  water  of  baptism, 
saves  Christians.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these 
words,  writes  that  **  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah 
were  a  figure  of  things  to  come,  so  that  they  who 
believe  not  the  Gospel,  when  the  Church  is  build- 
ing, may  be  considered  as  like  those  who  believed 
not  when  the  ark  was  preparing;  whilst  those  who 
have  believed  and  are  baptized  (t.  e.  are  saved  by 
baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  who  were  for- 
merly saved  in  the  ark  by  water  '*  {EpuL  164,  torn, 
ii.  p.  579 ).  **  The  building  of  the  ark,**  he  says  again, 
**  was  a  kind  of  preaching.**  <<  The  waters  of  the 
Deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed 
— punishment  to  the  unbelieving  **  (lb,). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  words,  "  baptism  doth  §ave  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  difierent  sentiments.  The 
apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  t*  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  {iwtp^Trifia)  of  a  good  oonadenoe 
towards  God.**  And  probably  all  will  agree  thai 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outward  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and 
the  souL  The  connection  in  this  passage  between 
baptism  and  **the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ** 
may  be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Ck>r.  x.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  doud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feeds  the  Church;  and  the  diflercnt 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held  ip  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  appears  that  the 
Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wetstein  in  h,  L,  who  quotes  Piike  R.  EUezer, 
44;  see  also  Schoettgen  in  h.  L)    The  passsge  fkou 
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Ihe  oQnditaoD  of  bondmen  in  E^gypt  was  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  ihe  Imnin- 
3<]s  doad.  When  the  aea  waa  pMsed,  the  people 
were  no  longer  sulgects  of  PhenM>b;  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidanoe  of  Moaei,  forming  into  a  new 
oommenwealth,  and  on  their  waj  to  the  promiaed 
land.  It  ia  anffidently  apparent  how  thia  maj  re- 
semble tne  enliating  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body 
of  the  ChriaUan  Church,  hia  being  placed  in  a  new 
relation,  under  a  new  condition,  in  a  apiritual  com- 
monwealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  coun- 
try, though  aurrounded  with  dangers,  aubject  to 
temptations,  and  with  enemies  on  ail  aides  to  en- 
counter in  hia  progress.^ 

3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogoua  to, 
baptism,  was  circumciaion.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Coloaaian  Christiana  aa  having  been 
ciicumdaed  with  a  circumciaion  made  without 
bands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raiaed  again  with 

Him  (iff  f  wcpicT/i^OiTTc trwra^dirrts 

«»T^  irr^  fiamia-fiaTu  "  The  aorist  participle, 
as  so  often,  ia  contemporary  with  the  preceding 
past  verb.'*  — Alford  in  A.  /.).  The  obvious  reai 
for  the  compariaon  of  the  two  rites  is,  that  circum- 
cision waa  the  entrance  to  the  Jewiah  Church  and 
the  ancient  covenant,  baptiam  to  the  Christian 
('horeh  and  to  the  new  covenant ;  and  perhapa  also, 
that  the  apiritual  aigni^cance  of  circumciaion  had 
a  resemblaace  to  the  apiritual  import  of  baptism, 
namely,  **  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh,"  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  the 
grace  of  God.  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  tbe 
drenmciaion  made  without  handa,  and  apeaks  of 
the  putting  off  of  the  aina  of  the  fleah  by  Chriatian 
circumciaion  (ir  rj  wtptroftp  rod  Xpurrov)i  *•  e. 
by  baptiam. 

4.  Before  leaving  thia  part  of  the  aul^ect  we 
(logfat  perhapa  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  de<Uh  is  called  a  baptiam.  In  Matt  zx. 
'22,  Mark  x.  39,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  agun  in  Luke  xii.  50,  ^*  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with."  It  is  gen- 
eraDy  thought  that  baptism  here  means  an  inundi^ 
tion  of  sorrows;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  tbe  waters,  and  water  waa  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  him- 
self had  to  pass  through  **  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion" (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22;  Schleusner, 
*-  V.  fiarri(»)»  "  To  baptise  "  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  "to  overwhdm;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  u 
evidently  difierent;  and  in  the  above  worda  of  our 
Lord  baptiam  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  profime  authors 
ve  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode 
of  the  immeruon.^  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 


a  The  Fathers  eonaider  tbo  baptism  of  the  sea  and 
die  ekrad  to  be  so  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  sea  rep- 
reseated  the  water,  and  the  dood  represented  the 
Stbit.  (Greg.  Nas.  Orat.  zxxix.  634 :  ifidrrun  Mwv- 
9^1  oAX'  hr  vAttTi,  icou  irpb  rovrov  iv  rt^'Ap  koX  w  Bar 
kiaoTf^  nnriKMf  U  rovro  V>  «>>f  t^a^  llavAy  SoKct'  ^  Bd- 
Aovoti  Tov  v^rof,  71  y«0AT)  Tov  Uvrv/taToc.  See  Suicer, 
f.v  ^majta.)  EU  rhy  Biwo^r  is,  according  to  some, 
bjT  the  mloistrjr  of  Bfoses ;  or,  according  to  others, 
onder  the  (^danoe  of  Moees  (as  Chrysoet^fTheophy- 
iset,  and  others,  in  h.  I.).  Most  plainly,  however,  and 
fai  the  optnloQ  of  the  most  weighty  commentatori, 
both  anctoot  and  modeni,  it  means  » into  the  reUgion 
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deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  comparison  of 
death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to  baptism, 
when  we  consider  too  that  the  connection  of  bap- 
tism with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  ia 
so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul?     (See  bebw.) 

Vn.  Name$  of  Bc^sm.  —  Prom  the  tyi)ee  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  demgnated. 

1.  "  Baptism  "  {fidirrifffM:  the  word  fiairriffn^s 
occurs  only  three  times,  namely,  Mark  vii.  8 ;  Ileb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).    The  verb  fiamlCtty  (from  iSarrciK, 

to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  ^ID  by  the  LXX.  ui 
2  K.  V.  14;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbhis  used 
n7'*3l3  for  fidimfffM'  The  Latin  Fathers  ren- 
der fimrT((tt¥  by  Hngere  (e.  g.  Tertull.  adv.  Pnix. 
c.  26,  ^*  Noviaaim^  mandavit  ut  tingerent  iu  I'atreni 
Filium  et  Spiritiun  Sanctum");  by  mergers  (aa 
Ambroa.  De  SacrammtUj  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  '<  Interroga- 
tus  es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Cmnipotenteni  V 
Dixisti,  Credo;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  es"): 
by  mergitart  (as  Tertulllan,  De.  Conmd  Militu,  c. 
3,  "D^iinc  ter  meigitamiu'");  see  Suicer,  a.  r. 
ki^(m.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  fiairrl- 
(tiy  is  often  used  fi«quenUy  figuratively,  for  to  im- 
merse or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  Ac. 
Thus  iwh  fi4$ris  fiairTt(6fMyos  cij  Svyoy,  buried 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  fivpiais  fiam- 
(6fifyos  ^p6vrurwi  absorbed  in  thought  (Chry- 
sost.).  Tflur  fiapvrdTcus  afm(niais  fitficarrurfi*' 
vQi^  overwhelmea  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  See  Suicer, 
»•  V.  fiairri(o9.  Hence  fidtrriCfM  properly  and  lit- 
erally means  immersion.^ 

2.  t'The  Water"  (rh  C^p)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acts  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Corne- 
lius and  his  company;  and  the  apostle  asked, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  In  ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been 
first  administered,  after  that  the  Apostles  laid  on 
their  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But 
here  the  Spirit  had  come  down  manifestly,  before 
the  administration  of  baptism;  and  St.  Peter  ar- 
gued, that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  withhold 
baptism  (calling  it  ^» the  water")  from  those  who 
had  visibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the 
sign  and  seal.  With  this  phrase,  rb  v$wp,  "  the 
water,"  used  of  baptism,  compare  "the  breaking 
of  bread  "  as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42. 

3.  "The  Washing  of  Water"  (t^  T^urpby  rov 
ffSoroS}  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptiutd  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Eph.  v.  26.  Tbe  whole  passage  runs, 
"Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  alw 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 


and  biw  of  Hoses,"  who  waa  the  mediator  of  the  old 
OyvenanL  <*  Baptised  into  Moses,"  therefore,  is  anti- 
thetical to  tbe  expreadon,  "baptized  into  Christ," 
Bom.  vi.  8,  (Sal.  ui.  27. 

&  As,  "His  mersere  mails."  —  Yirg.  >£H.  vl.  512. 
Tp  ovft^opf  fitpaima-fidvov.  —  Ileliodor.  JElhiop. 

e  It  is  nnqneetionable,  however,  that  in  Hark  vli. 
4  pavrC^taBiu  is  osed,  where  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  is  not  Intended.  See  Lightfoot,  in  loe.  [For  the 
opposite  0|rfnion,  see  De  Wetto  in  loe.  {Exeget.  Jiandb.  I. 
200),  and  Meyer  in  loe.  (Komm.  iib.  d.  N.  T.  ed.  1864) 
See  especially  ftifcnohe,  AnuV.  Jk&rn,  p.  261.    H.] 
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water  with  the  word  "  (Xva  aMi¥  kyidirp  koBo- 
jiarasrS  KotrrpS  rod  ffSorof  4r  Miftarty  **that 
He  might  nuictify  it,  hsTing  purified  it  hj  the 
[weU-known]  falser  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  £Ui- 
cott).  There  appean  dearly  in  theae  words  a  ref- 
erence to  the  bridal  bath;  but  the  alluaion  to  hu^ 
tism  ia  dearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal 
bath  was  an  emblem,  a  type  or  mystery,  signi^ring 
to  us  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His 
Church.  And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  be- 
fore being  preseoted  to  the  bridegroom,  so  washing 
in  the  water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the 
ChristiAn  Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom, 
Christ 

There  is  some  dlfSculty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  iy  ^/iwri^ 
**  by  tlie  word."  According  to  the  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient 
and  unavaiL'ng,  without  the  added  potency  of  the 
Word  of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  "  Not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,**  ^c);  and  as  the 
\ovTphy  rod  filhros  had  reference  to  the  bridal 
bath,  so  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  tcordt 
of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of 
betrothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  hu^ 
tism.  On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  fiunous :  *^  DeU^e  vert>um,  et  quid 
est  aqua  nisi  aqua?  Accedit  Terbum  ad  elemen- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentum *'  {TracL  80  in  Johctn,), 
Yet  the  general  use  of  ^jjfM  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 
seem  to  fiivor  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  Goid 
preached  to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  words  made 
use  of  in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the 
laver,  without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  £1- 
licott,  adk,  L). 

4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration"  (Xovrpby 
iraKiYY€v*<riasi  "the  bath  of  regeneration")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modem 
commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
but  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  in- 
dicates. Thus  Calvin  held  that  the  "  bath  '*  meant 
baptism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this 
context  by  saying,  that  "  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal 
of  sal\'ation  which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  us.'* 
The  current  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  this.  He 
tells  Titus  to  exhort  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be 
submissive  to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to 
all  men:  '*for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  err- 
ing, serving  our  own  lusts;  but  when  the  Idndness 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man  ap- 
peared, not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
performed,  but  according  to  his  own  mercy  He 
saved  us,  by  (through  the  instrumentality  of)  the 
bath  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ($id  \ovTpov  ira\tyytvt<rtas  xol  hyoKtuvd- 
trtcos  Tluf6fiaTos  aylov)^  which  He  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that, 
bdng  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  be  made 
hdrs  of  eternal  life  through  hope  (or  according  to 
hope,  Kar  ^Air(«a)."  The  argument  is,  that 
Christians  should  be  kind  to  all  men,  remembering 
that  they  themselves  had  been  formeriy  disobedient, 
but  that  by  (lod's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had 
been  transplanted  into  a  better  state,  even  a  state 
of  salvation  {fvwrty  rifuit);  and  thai  by  means 
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of  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If,  aooording  to  the  more  ancient 
and  common  interpretation,  the  laver  means  bap- 
tism, the  whole  will  seem  pertinent.  Christiu 
are  placed  in  a  neiw  condition,  made  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  and  they  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  One  question  naturally  arises  in  tliis  paa- 
sage.  Does  iyoKotfAo't^s  dqiend  on  Xovrpovi  or 
on  (Ul?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  tboee  iHio 
make  it,  with  itu\iyytp*ir(as,  dependent  on  Aotr 
rpovj  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
muft  understand  that  the  renewal  of  t^  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  grace  corresponding  with,  and  doady 
allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so  immediatdy 
coupled  with  it.  But  it  seems  the  more  natural 
construction  to  refer  iawceu¥^tm  IT.  a.  to  8m£, 
if  it  were  only  that  the  relative,  which  connects 
with  the  verse  following,  bek)ngs  of  necessity  to 
Tlpt^fiaTos.  I>ean  Alford,  adopting  the  latter 
constructioD,  refers  the  "  washing  "  to  the  hver  of 
baptism,  and  the  "  renewing  "  to  the  actual  efibet, 
that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  which  the  laver 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Yet  it  b  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  novd  and  unknown 
in  Scripture  or  theology  to  speak  of  renewal  as 
the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing  signified,  in  baptism. 
There  is  confessedly  a  connection  between  baptism 
and  regeneration^  whatever  that  connection  may 
be.  But  "the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost'*  has 
been  mostly  in  the  language  of  theologians  (is  it 
not  also  in  the  language  of  Scripture?)  treated  as 
a  ftirther,  perhaps  a  more  gradual  process  in  the 
work  of  grace,  than  the  first  breathing  into  the 
soul  of  spiritual  life,  called  regeneration  or  new 
birth. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this  pas- 
sage in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 

l^ht  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer. St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their 
heathen  state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen 
vices;  "but,"  he  adds,  " ye  were  washed  "  (lit.  ye 
washed  or  bathed  yoursdves,  AvcXo^cut^c),  **  but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  m  the 
name  of  the  I/nd  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God.'*  It  is  generally  bdieved  that  here  is 
an  allusion  to  the  being  baptised  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  (Christ ;  though  scrae  connect 
"  sanctified  **  and  "justified  '*  as  well  as  "  washed/* 
with  the  words  "  in  the  name,'*  Ac.  (see  Stanley, 
in  he.).  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  reference 
to  baptism  seems  imquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  ahnost  the  same  words,  is  Acts  xxii.  16, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "Arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Tx)rd  **  {araarks  ^drrurat 
Kol  inr6\ov(rai  rits  afxaorias  <rovy  ^iruroXecrdf^c- 
yos  rh  ovofta  avrov)'  See  by  all  means  Calvin's 
Commentary  on  this  passage. 

6.  "  niuminatJon  *'  {pwricyuii).  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  0«^f(c<r9ai,  "enlight* 
ened,**  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or 
not.  Justin  Martyr,  Oement  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  <i>wrtafi6s  as  a 
synonym  for  baptism.  The  Syriac  version,  the 
most  ancient  in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the 
word  in  both  the  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. (Ilir}-80stom,  Theodoret,  Tlieophykict,  and 
other  Greek  commentators  so  interpret  it;  and  they 
are  foflowed  by  Emesti,  hfiehadis,  and  many  rood- 
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sm  intarpntoB  of  the  highest  authority  (Wetateia 
ates  from  Orae.  SibylL  L  ffSari  ^wTi(tir$ai)-  Od 
the  other  hand,  it  ia  now  very  commonly  alleged 
thai  the  use  is  entirely  ecdeiiaatical,  not  Script- 
ural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  for 
baptism  in  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  imposdible 
to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here. 
If  the  usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned; 
but  it  may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  figures 
and  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pa- 
tristic use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Suioer,  s.  v.  ^wrumtfi,  and  to  Bingham,  £.  A. 
bk.  xi  ch.  i.  §  4.  Tlie  rationale  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  Martyr,  is,  that  the  catechumens 
before  admission  to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fisith,  and 
hence  "this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because 
those  who  learn  these  things  are  illummated  in 
didr  understanding  *'  (ApoL  ii.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be.  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  oi  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  probably  seek  for  a  (lifibrent  explanatioD 
of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ^ttra- 
yvyia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini* 
tiatory  rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  fidth  (cf. 
rpla  jSawrur/iora  /uas  uvfttrttei-.  Can.  AposL  i.). 
"SoWf  that  Christian  fiutn  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St.  Paul  the  Christian  «  mystery."  The  "  mys- 
tery of  God's  wiU"  (Eph.  i.  9),  "  the  mystery  of 
C*hrist**  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iu.  4),  "the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel "  (Eph.  vi.  19),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hard- 
ly iul  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the 
religious  mysteries' of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  '*  in  Him  are  hid  all  the 
treaaures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
fiuth,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  God  or  of  godliness.  (1.)  In  CoL  i.  27  we  read, 
"the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  Tov  fivcTTipiou  TovTOv,  Sj  ^OTiy  Xpufrhs 
iy  ofuy-  (2.)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
and  EUicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  rod  fiwrrripiov  tow  BcoD,  Xpurrov, 
rightly  compared  by  Hp.  Ellibott  with  the  preced- 
ing passage  occurring  only  four  verses  before  it,  and 
interpreted  by  him,  "the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ."  (3.)  And  it  deser\'es  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, whether  the  above  usage  in  0)k)ssians  does 
not  suggest  a  dear  exposition  of  1  Hm.  iii.  16, 
rh  r^  €v<r*fitias  fivarfioioy  ts  ^^aycp<^  k.  r.  X. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  "  Mystery  of  g^lineas; " 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easUy  intelligible, 
as  being  referred  to  Xourr6s  understood  and  im- 
plied in  uwrrfiptov-  foty  in  the  words  of  Hilary, 
"*  Deus  Christus  est  Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 
jory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 
(jod  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  ^wrurfA^s  and  after- 
wBids  ^crrayeoyieij  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting to  the  mystery  of  the  (Gospel,  and  to  Ctaist 
himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  (jod. 

Vni.  —  From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must 
DOW  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages, 
Dot  afaready  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
'smdto. 
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L  The  passage  in  John  UL  6—  "  Except  a  man 
be  boni  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  (Sod  "  —  has  been  a  wdl-eatab- 
lished  battle-field  from  the  time  of  (>lvin.  Hook- 
er's  statement,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  eentariea 
no  one  had  evtf  doubted  its  application  i»  baptism, 
is  well  known  (see  Ecd.  PoL  v.  lix.).  .ZningUna 
was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it  oUier- 
wise.  (Calvin  understood  the  words  "of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit "  ss  a  Ir  Si^  8uo7r,  **  the  washing  or 
dwmsing  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "by 
the  Spirit "),  "  who  cleanses  as  water,"  referring  to 
Matt.  iu.  11.  ("He  shaU  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Wtn^s  of  the  Lord  Jews,  in  h.  1.)  observes 
that  Liicke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  r^^ 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  ty  9iiL  ^uoiyj 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandcmed.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) :  — ''  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to  their 
visible  auxiliary  means."  'Iliat  our  Ixnk probably 
adopted  expressions  fi^miliar  to  the  Jews  in  this 
disoourse  with  Nioodemus,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
enoe  to  Lightfoot,  H,  B.  in  toe. 

a.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  our  bk«ed  Lord  should  liai)tize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fira  (Matt.  iii.  11), 
may  more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  %v  Sii  5imi(M. 
Bengel  well  paraphrases  it:  —  ^^  ^tiritus  SaiiduSy 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vun  ha))et;  atque 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  conspicua  ftiit  oculis  houiinnni " 
(Acta  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  spoke  of  a 
threefold  baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  sliape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost; 
secondly,  of  the  f^ery  trial  of  affliction  and  temptar 
tion  (1  Pet.  i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the 
last  day  is  to  try  every  man*s  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any 
allusion  to  either  of  tlie  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
lliere  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  lan- 
guage between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Saviour.  Jolm  baptized  with 
a  mere  earthly  element,  teaching  men  to  repent, 
and  pointing  them  to  (Jhrist;  but  He  that  shoiUd 
come  after,  6  ipx^/JttvoSf  was  empowered  to  liap- 
tize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water 
of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize, 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  (Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  Uus  very  important  and  difiSctdt  chapter, 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  bv  thr 
Church  of  Christ  J  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham. Christ  — ».  e.  Christ  comprehending  his 
whole  body  mystical  —  is  the  true  seed  of  Abn^ 
ham,  to  whom  the  promises  bek>ng  (ver.  16).  The 
Law,  which  came  after,  could  not  disannul  the 
promises  thus  made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  mani/esl)  transgression  (ver. 
23).  The  Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us 
for,  and  leading  us  on  to«  Christ,  Uiat  He  might 
bestow  on  us  fireedom  and  justification  by  faith  in 
Him  (ver.  24).  But  after  the  coming  of  fiuth  we 
aro  no  longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  pedi^ 
gogue,  but  we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father^s 
house  (ver.  25;  comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "For  ye  all 
are  God's  sons  (filii  emancipati,  not  waZSci,  but 
viol,  Bengel  and  Ellioott)  through  the  faith  io 
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Ghriat  Jesus.  For  aa  many  •«  have  been  baptized 
Into  Chrigt,  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 
Christ  (see  Schoettgen  on  Kom.  xiii.  14).  lu  Him 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greeks  neither  bond  nor  free, 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  all  ye  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (ver.  26-28).  The  ailment  is 
plain.  All  Christians  are  God*s  sons  through  union 
with  the  Only<begotten.  Before  the  fiiith  in  Him 
came  into  the  world,  men  were  held  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Law,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state 
of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the 
preaching  of  the  faith,  all  who  are  baptized  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  Him;  so  they  are  es- 
teemed as  adult  sons  of  his  Father,  and  by  fidth 
in  Him  they  may  be  justified  ttom  their  sins,  fh>m 
which  the  Law  could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii. 
30).  The  contrast  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  church:  one  bond,  the  other  free;  one 
infant,  the  other  adult  And  the  transition-point 
is  naturally  that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of 
Christ  is  undertaken,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  putting  on 
(yhrist,  and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by 
fiiith,  a  justification  which  the  I  aw  had  not  to  ofier. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  itf  iyi  Trvf6fAari)  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
or  ft«e,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit/' 
Tlie  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile:  under  the  Gos- 
pel there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii. 
16,  Christ  is  the  seed  {rh  ow^p/wx),  so  here  He  is 
the  body  {rh  <r&yji)y  into  which  all  Christians  be- 
come incorporated.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the 
grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  '^in  one  spirit'* 
of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  18), 
without  dimion  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined 
in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  (  hrist,  his  universal 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "We  were  h^tized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  {%v  Uytdfia 
iworlaBrifify-  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  «<$).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ing (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  3,  17 ;  see  Waterland  on  the 
Evcharist^  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Rom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12,  are  so  closely  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the 
apostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages  views 
baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
so  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ 
in  his  death,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in  his 
resurrection."  As  the  natural  body  of  CHirist  was 
laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  again,  so 
His  mystical  body,  the  Chureh,  descends  in  bap- 
tism into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (^yr  f ,  sc.  fiaw- 
rifffjMTi,  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
Christ,  Uirough  "  fidth  in  the  mighty  working  of 
God,  who  raised  Him  firom  the  dead."  Probably, 
as  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought 
forward  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity, 

a  «  Mersio  in  baptismate,  vel  cort^  aqua  superfUsa, 
sepnltatam  re&rt "  (Bengel). 
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80  in  those  now  before  us  he  refert  to  it  as  tLe 
token  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and 
resurrection  to  righteousness ;  and  moreo>'er  of  the 
final  victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  through 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  partly  in  relerence  to  this  passage 
in  CokMsians  that  the  early  Christians  so  generally 
used  trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the 
three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Suicer,  s.  v.  ityaJi^,U.  a). 

IX.  JiecipietUs  of  Baptimn,  —  The  command  to 
baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Ail  nations  were  to  be  evangelized; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  (.^hrist's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  fiuth 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  asc«ndon 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
37).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii.  12).  The  Ethbpian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  aS).  Lydia  listened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  PauK  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  15).  The  jailer  at  Philippi,  the 
\'ery  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the  earth- 
quake in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway  (Acts  xvi.*  33). 

All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  (lospel,  that  it  should  embrace 
the  world,  and  should  be  fbeely  offered  to  all  men. 
'<  Him  that  conieth  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved " 
(.lohn  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appe.irs  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confiritsion  of  his  fiuth.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succccduig  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  foimd  it  neces- 
sary te  institute.  T^e  Apostles,  indeed,  fitKjuently 
insist  on  the  privileges  of  Ijeing  admitted  to  the 
fellovrship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  carefiil  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  Apostles*  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difference  of  principle.  Convic- 
tion at  that  time  was  likely  io  be  sudden  and 
strong;  the  church  was  rapidly  forming;  the  Apos- 
tles had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this 
led  to  the  admission  to  baptism  witii  but  little  for- 
mal preparation  for  it.  At  all  events  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  to 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  invi- 
tation extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infants 
also.  The  unirersality  of  the  invitation,  Christ's 
declaration  concerning  the  blessedness  of  infiuits 
and  their  fitness  for  his  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infants  to  ci«niimcision  and  to  tKs 
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baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
hoas^olds,  aiid  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  been  principally  reli^i  on  by  the  ad- 
iiocates  of  infant  baptism,  'the  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  in&nts,  the 
constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  prerequisite  or  con- 
didou  of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the 
responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its 
obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  olgections 
urged  against  piedobaptism.  But  here,  once  more, 
we  most  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sivdy  occupied  by  contro^-ersialists. 

X'  The  yfodt  of  B  i/)ti»m.  —  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan  (Matt,  iii.)*  Jesus  is  represented 
as  "  coming  up  out  of  the  water  "  (ava&aiyvy  kwh 
Tov  H^roi)  siler  his  baptism  (Mark  i.  10).o 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  iEnon  be- 
cause there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  bap- 
tism to  burying  and  nsing  up  again  (Rom.  vi.; 
CoL  ii.)  has  been  already  referred  to  as  probably 
deri\-ed  fVom  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Suicer, 
s.  V.  aya^w ;  Schoettgen,  in  Kom.  vi. ;  Yossius, 
De  BtpiUmOy  Diss.  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  fiimily  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on 
Uie  night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and 
that  tiie  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.)  appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it 
beini;  hardly  likely  that  in  either  of  these  cases 
immersion  should  have  been  possible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  church,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  affusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Questions  and  Answert.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  g.  v.  iwa- 
rdtnrofjM)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Creed 
(see  Suicer,  i.  653).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he  spoOcs  of 
the  ^'answer  (or  questioning,  4irtpAT7i}ia)  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  "  as  an  important  con- 
stituent of  baptism,  refers  US  a  custom  of  this  kind 
as  existing  from  the  first  (see  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation  in  Bengelii  Gnomon).  The 
«'form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13)  and  the 
t'good  profession  professed  before  many  witnesses*' 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  probably  have  similar  sig- 
nificance. 

XL  The  Fwmvla  of  Baptism,  — It  should 
seem  from  our  T>ord*s  own  direction  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19)  that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  bnptism  should  be  those  which  the  church 
has  generally  retained,  "  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:**  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
in  "  the  name  of  the  Ijord  Jesus,"  or  **  in  the  name 
of  the  Ixnrd**  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  costom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  fiir  as  we 
can  lenm  fh>m  the  primitive  Fathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  jSarrf^c*);  and  there 
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a  •  With  iLv6  in  Mark  1. 10  (T.  R.),  as  quoted  above, 
II  would  \m  only  "  flrom  "  ;  but  Lachmann,  TLschendorf, 
and  TrsgeUfls  nad  <x  there,  which  would  agree  with 
16 


is  little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
.\cts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  fiuth  of 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  tlv^t  the  form 
of  words  w;is  different  from  that  ei\ioined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

SponBora.  —  There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  tiie  "  ques- 
tioning **  (ivfpJaTrifia)-  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  sponsors  (called  dvi^oyoi,  fjjowioresy  sus- 
ceptores)  were  in  use  both  for  cuildren  and  adults. 
The  mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Terttillian  — 
for  infiuits  in  the  />e  BajftUmo  (c.  18),  for  adults, 
as  is  supposed,  in  the  be  Corona  MilUis  (c.  3: 
^*  Inde  suscepti  Lictis  et  mellis  concordiam  pra^gust- 
amus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  ayaSexo/icu)'  In  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two  or  three  sponsors 
or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present  (see  above, 
Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom 
fh>m  the  Christians,  that  the  coincidence  can  hard* 
ly  have  arisen  hut  from  the  Christians  continuing 
the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  BnptUm  for  the  Dead,  —  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptbsed  for  tlie 
dead  (vir^p  rAy  ycjcpwy),  if  the  desid  rise  not  at 
all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead** 
(or,  ^for  ihemf"  Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read 
aurAy)' 

1.  TertuUian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
baptism  (vicirium  baptisma)  as  existing  among  the 
Mareionites  (De  Remr,  CarwBy  c.  48;  Adv.  .) far- 
don,  lib.  V.  c.  10);  and  SL  Chrysostom  rebtes  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  liv- 
ing person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
XV.).  Epiphanius  relates  a  simihur  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  {flceres.  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  sufibr  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  (jerinthians  were  a  very  early  sect; 
according  to  Irenieus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  errors 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St. 
John  is  said  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his 
Gospel  against  those  errors;  but  the  Mareionites 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century.  The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  l)egun  to 
prevail  among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?  If  * 
so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  artjumenlum  ad 
hominem,  '« If  the  dead  rise  not  at  ail,  what  ben- 
efit do  they  expect  who  baptize  vicariously  for  the 
dead  ?  *'  The  very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief 
that  matter  was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glorious  resurrection,  yet  showed  by  theii 
superstitious  practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to 
be  expected;  for,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  theli 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  all  its  significance 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  uncommon  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31 ;  and  see 
Stanley,  ad  h.  /.).  St  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.) 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation. 
His  words  are,  **  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example 


the  ranaric  in  the  hodj  of  the  page.  See  also  Actt 
vli!.  89,  where  fcbe  A.  Y.  errs  In  Just  the  opposlto  way 
{U  being  used  there).  H. 
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of  thoee  who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resurrec- 
tion that  they  even  baptized  for  the  dead,  when  by 
accident  death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  Uiat 
the  unbaptized  might  eitlier  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  number  of 
modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  aa  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  apostle's 
woids.  And  —  which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to 
the  probability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient  —  we  learn  from  l.ightfoot  (on 
1  Cor.  XV.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  vicarious  abolution  for  such  a«  died  undfT  any 
legal  uncleaimess. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  t)ie  pas- 
sage in  St  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice among  the  Marcionltes  and  Cerinthians.  Mis- 
interpretation of  Scriptural  passages  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ceremony, 
which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  sja  having 
resulted  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  rgect  the  notion  that  St  Paul  alluded 
to  it 

2.  Chrysostom  belie\-es  the  apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was,  *'  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'* 
TidTctW  fit  tffKpAy  iw^arturiy-  "  In  this  faith," 
he  says,  *'  we  are  baptized.  Afler  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this, 
St  Paul  says,  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  {ri  Koi  /Sarrffjj  wwip  r&y  v(Kpw\  rovr- 
itrri^  rm¥  (ru/jJirwv)'f  For  in  this  faith  thou  art 
baptized,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead '' 
{Horn,  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv.;  cf.  Horn,  xiii.  in  Fpist.  ad 
Corinth.).  St  Chrysostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  (ireek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
TertuUian  among  the  Latins  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v. 

'e.  10),  and  probably  by  Epiphanius  among  the 
Greeks  {ITcBru,  xx\'iii.). 

The  former  of  the  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  gen- 
.eral  consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its  &- 
vor  (see  Suicer,  i.  642);  though  it  is  somewhat 
'difficult,  even  with  St  Chrysostom^s  comment,  to 
reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  which  seem  the  most  probable,  the  variety 
'  of  explanations  is  almost  endless.  Amoti  g  them  the 
following  appear  to  deserve  consideration. 

3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  bapUzed  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?  "  Epiphan.  Hares,  zzriii. 
6,  where  accordmg  to  Bengel  {nrip  will  have  the 
sense  of  ntar^  close  vpon. 

4.  "  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That 
such  a  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  afler  ag^  see 
Euseb.  //.  ^.  iv.  15;  August  De  Civ.  Det^  xx. 
-9.  Vossius  adopted  this  interpretation;  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed 
.in  the  days  of  St  Paul. 

5.  "  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour; "  where  an 
ensilage  of  number  m  the  word  y^npShf  must  be 
understood.     See  Rosenmiiller,  in  he 

6.  ^t^What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  biptized  for 
•the«ake  of  tlie  dead  in  Christ?  "  t.  e.  that  so  the 
sA^pw/M  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  Bom. 
li.  12,  25;  Heb.  xi.  40),  that  "  GoA  may  complete 
the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  bis  kingdom." 
'8ee  ObOiausen,  tn  he. 
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7.  «<\Vhat  shall  they  do,  who  are  bftpttaoed  Id 
the  place  of  the  dead  ?  "  t.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forward  to 
be  baptized,  that  they  may  fUI  up  the  company  of 
l)elie\'ers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  interpre- 
tations. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  tbe 
early  Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Voasius,  De  Baptitmo; 
Suicer,  s.  rr.  iu^aB^u,  0arrl(ttf  ivaScxofuu,  «cX<- 
vik6s,  Ac;  Wetstein,  as  referred  to  above;  Bing- 
ham, Jiccl.  AnL  bk.  xi.;  Vicecomes,  Disstrtaiiones^ 
lib.  i.;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  lhbr.\  and  Sdioettgen, 
Hor.  Iltbv.^  as  referred  to  above.  E.  U.  B. 

*  Tlie  most  elaborate  recent  woric  on  baptism  is 
J.  W.  F.  Rifling's  Das  Sakramtnt  der  Tav/e,  2 
Bde.  F^langen,  1846-48.  See  also  the  art.  Tai(ft 
(by  Steitz)  in  Hertog's  RtaUKncykL  xt.  428-485. 
Keferenoes  to  the  controversial  literature  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  given  here.  The  essay,  bow- 
ever,  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  Tht  Meaning  and  Use 
of  Baptizein  phihlvffically  and  hisioricaUy  invtsii- 
gatedy  published  as  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York,  Amer. 
Bible  Union,  1860),  and  also  issued  separately,  de- 
ser\'es  mention  for  its  copious  collection  of  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  A. 

Sui*pij:mf.nt  to  Baptism. 

The  "  Tjtying  on  of  Hands  "  was  considered  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  ^  Supplement  of  Baptism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  by 
which  benediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  supe- 
rior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards  an 
inferior,  and  by  its  very  form  it  appears  to  bestow 
some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some  gift 
should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  t^at 
is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness  was 
thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the  scape- 
G;oat  from  the  congregation  (I^v.  xvi.  21);  but, 
in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  God 
is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  llius,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob 
accompanies  his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
with  imposition  of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii.  14);  Joshua 
is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of 
hands  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Deut  xxxiv.  9);  cures 
aeem  to  ha>'e  been  wrought  by  the  prophets  by 
imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and  tbe  high- 
priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benediction,  stretched 
out  bis  hands  over  the  people  (I^v.  ix.  22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in  blessing 
and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  befitting 
(Matt  xix.  13;  Mark  viii.  23,  x.  16).  One  of  the 
promises  at  the  end  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ's 
followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the  sick  by  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  (Marie  xvi.  18) ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  17) 
and  Publius's  father  was  heakd  of  his  fever  (Acts 
zzviiL  8)  by  imposition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  the 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostolic  imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viii.  17,  xix.  6).  This  gift  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  is  described  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Joel's  prediction  —  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visima. 
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and  jonr  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;  aod  on  my 
serraiits  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
Chose  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy  " 
(ii.  17,  18,  and  88).  Aceorduvdy  visible  saper- 
natunl  pomrers  wen  the  resuH  of  this  gilt  —  powers 
vhieb  a  Simon  Magu*  cuold  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestovittg  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purefaase  (viiL  18).  In  the  case  of  tlie  fiphesian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be.  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (xix.  6).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44).  Bui  the  hwt  of  these  cases  U  described  as 
extnu)rdinary  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-leamed  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  tliere  existed  a  practice 
end  doctrine  of  imposiUon  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nooneed  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  ftmdamentab  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order:  —  (1.) 
The  doctrine  of  Repentance;  (2.)  of  Faith;  (3.)  of 
Baptisms;  (4.)  of  Uying  on  of  Hands;  (5.)  of  the 
Resurrection;  (6.)  of  Etmial  Judgment  (Heb.  v1. 1, 
2).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can  mean 
anly  one  of  three  things  —  Ordination,  Absolution, 
or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Apostles,  imposition  of 
bands  for  Uie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  bap- 
tized. The  meaning  of  Ordination  is  excluded  by 
the  context.  We  hioive  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  habitoal  practice  of  Absolution  at  this  period 
nor  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the  hiying  on  of 
hands.  Every&ng  points  to  that  laying  on  of  hands 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  succeeded  hap- 
tism  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Cliristaan  dispensation  is  specially  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
whom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  his  place  when  He  de- 
parted (John  xri.  7).  The  Spirit  exhtbiU  himself 
not  only  by  his  gifts,  but  aJao,  and  still  more, 
by  his  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enu- 
merated in  the  EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians:  "the 
gift  of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  of  dis- 
eeming  of  qiirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of 
interpretation  of  tongues "  (1  Cor.  xiL  10).  His 
graces  are,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  bng-suflering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  fiuth,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal. 
v.  22,  23):  the  fonner  are  dassed  as  the  extraordi- 
nary, the  htter  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  his  gifts 
m  different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as  in 
diflferent  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the  same 
time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinary  gifts  were 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  being  instituted.  At 
no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawn. When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  his  miracles  of 
power  ceaaed  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  Oh  the 
Miracles,  Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On 
ConfinmatiuH).  But  He  continued  hiiB  mh-ades  of 
grace.  His  ordinary  gifts  never  ceased  being  dis- 
pensed through  the  Church,  although  after  a  time 
^Jbe  extraordinary  gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostofio  age,  and  with  the  age  suo- 
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ceeding  the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  imposition  of  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.>  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued.  Why?  B^ 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  his  invisible  working  was  believed  to  be 
thereby  increased,  and  his  divine  strength  there- 
in  imparted.  That  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apos- 
tolic days  themselves  may  be  thus  seen.  The  cer- 
emony of  imposition  of  hands  was  even  then  habit- 
ual and  ordinary.  This  may  be  concluded  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Heb.  vi.  2,  where 
Imposition  is  classed  with  Baptisms  as  a  funda- 
mental: it  may  possibly  also  be  deduced  (as  we 
sluUl  show  to  Ittve  been  believed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21, 
22,  compared  with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30:  1  John  ii. 
20;  and  it  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  subse> 
quent  universal  practice.  But  although  all  the 
baptized  immediately  after  their  baptism  received 
the  imposition  of  hands,  yet  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  not  given  to  all.  *'Are  all  workers 
of  miracles?  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do 
all  speak  with  tongues?  do  all  interpret?"  (1 
Cor.  xii.  29).  The  men  thus  endowed  were, 
and  must  always  have  been,  few  among  many. 
Why,  then,  and  with  what  results,  was  imposition 
of  hands  made  a  general  custom  ?  Because,  though 
the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  only 
on  those  on  whom  He  willed  to  bestow  them,  yet 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations  (ib. 
11).  Those  who  did  not  receive  the  visible  gifts 
might  still  receive,  in  some  cases,  a  strengthening 
and  enlightenment  of  their  natural  fiusulties.  **  To 
one  is  given  bjpthe  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit" 
{ib.  8);  while  all  in  respect  to  whom  no  obstacle 
existed  might  receive  that  grace  which  St.  Paul 
contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the  **  best  gifts,"  as 
^*more  excellent"  than  miracles,  healing,  tongues, 
knowledge  and  prophesjring  {ib.  31),  greater  too 
than  (^feith  and  hope"  (xiii.  13).  This  is  the 
grace  of  "charity,"  which  is  another  name  for  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man.  This  was  doubtless  the  belief  on  which 
the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became  univennl 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be  univer^ 
sally  observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
Thore  are  numberless  references  or  allusions  to  it  in 
the  early  Fathers.  There  is  a  possible  allusion  to 
it  in  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  a.  d.  170  {AdAutoL 
1.  i.  e.  12,  al.  17).  It  is  spoken  o&by  TertulUan, 
A.  D.  200  {De  BapL  cviii.;  De  Returr.  Cam.  c. 
viii.);  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  200  {rrpud 
Euseb.  1.  iu.  c.  17);  by  Origen,  A.  d.  210  {Horn, 
vii.  m  Ezek.);  by  Cyprian,  A.  d.  260  {Ep.  pp.  70, 
78);  by  Firmiluui,  a.  d.  250  (^puJCypr.  Ep.  p. 
75,  §  8);  by  Cornelius,  A.  d.  260  {apud  Euseb.  I 
ri.  c.  43);  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  4tb  and  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  {loc.  ciL) 
derives  the  practice  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
recorded  in  Acts  viii.  Firmilian,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  m  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.  ^  The 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  "everywhere  impute  unto 
it  tbat  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketh  us  first  Christian  men,  but,  when  we  are 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  Faihen 
therefore,  being  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmation 
as  an  ordinanoe  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in 
God's  CSiureh,  although  not  always  aocompaikied 
with  equal  laigenMS  oC  those  external  eflhcti  which 
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gave  it  ooimtenance  at  the  first "  (EccL  PoL  ▼.  66, 
4). 

IT.  Time  of  Confirmation,  —  Originally  Impo- 
•itiou  of  Hands  foUo\?ed  immediately  oipon  Iktp- 
tism,  so  closely  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  1  his  is 
clearly  stated  by  TertuUian  {De  Bapt.  vii ,  viii.), 
Cyril  (Cntech.  Afyst.  iii.  1),  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  all  early 
Christian  writers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  names 
ctppayh^  XP^tryM,  »iyiiluin,  sif/nnculum,  are  applied 
to  Ikiptism  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands. 
(See  ICuseb.  //.  A*,  iii.  23;  Grq?.  NaB.  Or.  p.  40; 
Herni.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  Tertull.  De  S/tectac.  xxiv.) 
Whether  it  were  an  infant  or  an  adult  that  was 
baptized,  confirmation  and  admission  to  the  Eu- 
charist immediately  ensued.  This  continued  to  be 
the  general  rule  of  the  Church  down  to  tlie  ninth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  ICastem  Churches  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  diiftrence 
in  practice  between  East  and  West  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  persons 
to  he  bi^tized  together  at  the  great  Festivals  of 
Easter,  I'entecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  presence  of 
the  bidiop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
baptized  by  prajTr  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  d^rees  it  became  customary  for  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  baptise  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festivals. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  either  to  give  to 
presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  to  defer  con- 
firmation to  a  later  time,  when  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.  Tlie  luistem 
Churches  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reserving 
only  to  the  bishop  the  composition  of  the  chrism  with 
which  the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Western 
Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
(See  C(mc.  Cnrihag.  iii.  can.  86  and  iv.  cao.  36 ; 
Cone  ToUt.  i.  can.  20;  Ctmc.  AvOsBf odor,  can.  6; 
Cone.  Bracar.  i.  can.  36  and  ii.  can.  4 ;  Cone,  Eliber. 
can.  38  and  77.)  TertuUian  says  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  bishop  to  make  expeditions  {excurrat)  from 
the  city  in  which  he  resided  to  the  villages  and  re- 
mote spots  in  order  to  lay  his  hands  on  those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to 
pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Sphrit  upon  them 
{ConL  Lucif.  iv.).  The  result  was  that,  in  the 
West,  men's  minds  became  accustomed  to  the  sev- 
erance of  the  two  ceremonies  which  were  once  so 
closely  joined  —  the  more,  as  it  was  their  practice 
to  receive  those  who  had  been  heretically  or  schis- 
maticaily  baptized,  not  by  rebaptism,  but  only  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  By  degrees  the 
severance  became  so  complete  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  required  by  authority.  After  a  time  this  ap- 
pendix or  supplement  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
became  itself  erected  into  a  separate  sacrament  by 
the  I^n  Church. 

III.  Namet  of  Confirmation.^ The  title  of 
^  Confirmatio  "  is  modem.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
early  Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any 
Greek  equivalent  for  it:  for  T(\€iwrts  answers 
rather  to  *^  consecratio  "  or  **  perfectio,**  and  refers 
rather  to  baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary 
Greek  word  is  xP^ff/^  which,  like  the  I^atin  '^unc- 
tio,"  expresses  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace. 
In  this  general  sense  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20, 
"Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,*'  and  in 
2  (>or.  i.  21,  «*  He  which  hath  anointtd  us  is  God, 
who  hath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  So  early  a  writer  as 
TvtuUian  not  only  mentions  the  act  of  anointing 
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as  being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  impost* 
tion  of  hands  {Dt  BnpL  vii.  and  viii.),  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  being  ^*  de  pristina  discipUna,**  even 
in  his  day.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  must 
have  been  introduced  very  early,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages 
above  quoted  imply  its  existence  from  tbe  very  be- 
giiming.  (See  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  llieodoret, 
Comm.  in  ioc.  and  Cyi'il  in  Catedi.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  ff<ppayis.  It  was  so 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  baptism.  In  the  passa^i^e  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  (^olossians  ^* sealing"  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  ^*  anointed  by  God.'* 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Eph.  i.  13, 
*^In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
sealed  witii  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise;**  and 
again,  "the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption  **  (Eph.  iv.  30). 
'Ilie  Latin  equivalents  are  sif/ilkan,  nynaculwn^  and 
(the  most  commonly  used  l^tin  term)  ronsif/natio. 
Augustine  {De  Trin.  xv.  26)  sees  a  reference  in 
these  passages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Confirm/(tion.  —  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.,  xix.,  and  Heb. 
vi.  for  the  origin  of  confinuation  so  mucli  as  to  1 
John  it.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Kegarding  it  as  the  con- 
summation of  Itaptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  West  llie  Kussian 
Church  defines  it  as  "  a  mystery  in  which  tiie  bap- 
tized believer,  being  anouited  with  holy  chrism  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  Ufe'*  {Ijmger  Catechism).  The  Ijttin 
Church  defines  it  as  "  unction  by  chrism  (accom- 
panied by  a  set  form  of  words),  applied  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means 
of  which  he  recei\*es  increase  of  grace  and  strength 
by  the  uistitution  of  Christ"  (Liguori  after  Bel- 
ktrmine).  The  English  Church  (by  implication)  as 
^*a  rite  by  means  of  which  the  regenerate  an 
strengthened  by  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  on  the  occasion  of  their  mt- 
ifying  the  baptismal  vow  "  ( Confrmation  Seirice). 
Were  we  to  criticise  tiiese  definitions,  or  to  describe 
the  ceremonies  bebnging  to  the  rite  in  dififerent  ages 
of  tiie  Church,  we  should  be  passing  from  our  legit- 
imate sphere  into  that  of  a  llieological  Dictionary. 

Literature.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  bk. 
v.  §  66,  Oxf.  1863;  Bellarmuie,  De  Sacramentc 
ConfirmatumiSy  in  libro  De  Controcermis^  torn.  ilL 
Col.  Agr.  1629;  Dailld,  De  Confj-matume  ei  Ex- 
tremd  l/nctione^  Genev.  1659 ;  Hammond,  De  Con- 
frmationey  Oxon.  1661;  Hall,  On  Imposition  of 
Hands,  Works,  ii.  876,  Ix>nd.  1661;  Pearson, 
Lectio  V.  in  Acta  Apostoiorum^  Minor  Works,  i. 
362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  A  Discourse  of  Confrma- 
tion,  Works,  v.  619,  Lond.  1864;  W'heaUy,  Ilhts- 
trntit  n  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  c.  ix.  Oxf. 
1846;  Bingham,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  bk.  xii. 
Und.  1856;  Liguori,  Thedogia  3f oralis,  iii.  468, 
Paris,  1845;  Hey,  Lectures  on  Ditimty,  Camb. 
1841;  Mill,  Pralection  on  Ifeb.  ri.  2,  Camb.  1843; 
Palmer,  Ongines  Litvrgica:  On  Confirmation, 
Lond.  1845;  Bates,  College  Lectures  on  Christian 
Antiquities,  I-ond.  1845;  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Co/e- 
chesis,  Ix)nd.  1857;  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Notes  in 
Greek  Test,  on  Acts  viii.,  xix.  and  Ileb.  vi.,  I^ond. 
1860,  and  On  Confirmation,  Lond.  1861;  WaD, 
On  Confirmation,  Lond.  1862.  F.  M. 
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Ab^  see  Simonia  Onom,  .V.  T.  38),  a  robber 
{\Tf<rrfiSy  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
munler  in  an  insurrection  (Markxv.  7;  Lukexxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  w^  lyin;;  in  prison  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When 
the  Koman  ^Tcmor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus, 
propo^ei  to  release  him  to  the  people  in  aoccHrdance 
with  the  custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner 
to  thein  at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried 
out,  aIm  T9VToy^  &w6\v4roy  8c  4ifuy  ri^y  B<yai3- 
fioM'  walch  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate. 
According  to  many  {Jive,  two  of  them  a  tecundii 
manu]  of  the  cunive,  or  later  MSS.  in  Matt  xxvii. 
17,  hii  name  was'IiioroGsBapaiSiSas;  Pilate's  ques- 
tion there  numing,  riya  $4\tTt  aroAv<rai  ufuy; 
*lri<rovy  Bcipafifiayy  ^  'Iritrovy  rhy  \ty6/jityoy  Xpur- 
T^y;  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Armenian 
version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt  vol.  v.  35). 
It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into  the  text 
by  Fritzsche  and  Tischendorf."  But  the  contrast 
in  ver.  20,  '*■  that  they  should  ask  fiarabbas,  and 
destroy  Jesus,''  seems  £g^  to  it  H.  A. 

BAK'ACHEL  C^S^:??  [whom  God  kcu 
Ueued]  :  Bapayi^K  '  Birachel)y  "  the  Buzite," 
father  of  Elihu  {Job  xxxii.  2,  6).     [Buz.] 

•  BARAGHI'AH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions.     Beheciilvh  7. 

BARAGHFAS  [Bapaxias:  Barachiat]^  Matt 
zziiL  35.  [Zaciiakl.\&J 

BAIIAK  (p^^,  Ughtning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16: 
Bap«U,  LXX.:  [Barac,  Vulg.:]  comp.  the  family 
name  of  Hannibal,  BarBa=:"fulmen  belli"),  ton 
of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount 
Naphthali,  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
of  J*)phraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of 
Jabm.  Jabin  (*<  prudent  ")  was  probably  the  dy- 
nastic name  of  those  kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose 
capital  city  was  Hazor  on  I^e  Merom.  Sisera, 
his  general  and  procurator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous 
population  at  Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own 
express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely- 
armed  force  of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  and 
Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor, 
where  the  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of  Jabin 
would  be  useless.  At  a  signal  given  by  tlie  proph- 
etess, the  little  army,  aeizmg  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph,  v.  5,  §  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  £m»s  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  Canaanitea  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
'<  the  bottle  fiekl  of  Palestine**  (Stanley,  S.  &  P. 
p.  331).  Fh>m  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach 
(Judg.  ▼.  19,  "  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Ki- 
shon,  it  is  moat  likdy  that  the  victory  was  paftly 
due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impet- 
uous torrent  {x€if»ip&ovs,  LXX.),  particularly  its 
western  brancn  callea  Megiddo.  The  victory  was 
decisi^'e,  Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera 
murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years 
ensued,  and  the  next  danger  came  from  a  different 
quarter.  The  victon  composed  a  splendid  epini- 
dan  ode  in  commemoration  of  thdr  deliverance 
(Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
^ipears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
,Judg.  ▼.  6).     If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so 
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a  •  Ttoeheodorf  adopted  this  reading  in  his  second 
Leipde  edition  (1819),  bat  reiieeted  it  in  his  seventh 
•ditlon  a869),  and  in  the  eighth,  now  (1867)  \xi  coone 


much  as  178  yean  after  Joshua,  where  he  is  gen- 
erally placed.  liord  A.  Heney  supposes  the  nar* 
rative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  {Geutal- 
ogits,  p.  2i8  ff.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor;  the 
mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19:  ct 
.Josh.  xi.  2  AT.);  the  general  locality  of  the  battle; 
the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and 
especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems 
to  mean  "  burning  by  the  waters,'*  as  in  the  marg. 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  not  ^*the  flow  of  waters.*' 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  re- 
moved; but  it  is  fiur  to  add  that  in  Stanley's 
opinion  {S.  A  ■/'.,  p.  392,  note)  there  are  geo- 
srraphical  difficulties  in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
dts  VoUcts  Israel:  Lord  A.  Hervey,  6'cnea/r>yi«, 
pp.  225-246  ff.)  [Dkbor.\h.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  The  means  we  have  at  present  for  illustrating 
the  local  scene  of  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  fumbh  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Though  the 
song  oi  Deborah  and  Barak  was  written  thousands 
of  years  ago,  so  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
it  have  survived  to  our  time  and  been  identified 
that  this  battle-field  lies  now  mapped  out  before  us 
on  the  fiuse  of  the  country  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
we  were  reading  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
event  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  had  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  almost  in  sight  of  Tabor, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  has 
given  a  living  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  hoa> 
tile  armies,  and  of  the  localities  referred  to,  show- 
ing that  nearly  all  these  still  exist  and  bear  their 
ancient  names,  and  occur  precisely  in  the  order 
that  the  events  of  the  narnitive  presuppose.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  citation  {Land  and  Book,  L 
141-144),  but  will  be  found  to  illustrate  strikingly 
the  topographical  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Stanley 
has  given  a  similar  description  {Sin.  andPoL  p.  331, 
Amer.  ed.).  We  have  monographs  on  the  song  of 
the  conquerors  (Judg.  v.)  from  Hollmann,  CommenL 
pkUol.-cnt.  (Ups.  1818);  Biittcher,  Aehrenlese  zum 
Alt.  Ttst.  (p.  16  ff.);  Gumpach,  AltiestamentUcht 
Stwlien  (Heidelbeig,  1852);  and  Sack,  Ueder  m 
den  hiUorischen  BOcher  des  A.  T.  (1864).  The 
exegetical  articles  (embracing  translation  and  notes) 
of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Repos.  i.  568-612)  and  of 
Prof.  Robbins  {Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  pp.  597-642)  are 
elaborate  and  valuable.  The  Commentaries  on 
Judges  (those  of  Studer,  Keil,  Bertheau,  Cassel) 
give  special  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  ode.  There  is  a  spiridU  though  free 
translation  of  the  song  in  Milman's  History  of 
the  Jews,  i.  pp.  232-2J5  (Amer.  ed.).     H. 

BARBARIAN  {$(ip0apos).  Has  fih  'EAAifr 
fidpfiapos  IB  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
by  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  ACn,  ii.  504;  and  in  this  striet 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14,  '*  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;'*  where  Luther 
used  the  term  ^^  Ungrieche,*'  which  happily  expresses 
iU  force.  "  EAAv^ycf  icol  fidpfiapoi  is  the  constant 
division  found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  iubpequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur,  al- 
though he  terms  the  Carians  fiapfiap6^yoi  {iL 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  farm 
Kdpfieeyos  with  K^).  At  first,  according  to  Stn- 
bo  (xiv.  p.  662),  it  was  only  used  xar'  iyofutrowodeuf 


of  publicafcion,  assigning  his  reasons  at  constderabli 
length.  See  also  TrogcUos^s  J/xourU  of  the  Printed  Tat 
of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  pp.  194-196.  A. 
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KaXovmuiff  uia  it«  generic  use  was  niMequeut. 
It  often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
Kiv.  11  (of  one  unng  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xzTiii.  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  J'unic 
dialect).  So  too  iEsch.  Affam,  2013,  x«^<'^''o^ 
9licny  "Ayvwra  ^y^v  fidpfiapoy  KtKrrifi4yii: 
and  e\'en  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  fire  Ai<rfitos 
itv  Kol  iv  pvyn  fiapfiaptp  rtSpafifityoSj  Pl»t.  Pro- 
tag.  341  c  (it  IS  not  so  strong  a  word  as  wtikiy 
yXmaaoSf  Donaldson,  CraL  §  88);  and  the  often 
quoted  line  of  Ov.  TritL  ▼.  10,  37,— 

^  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  ttUettigor  uUi." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modem  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  robs  fiii  tr<pi(Tiy 
6fioy\(&a'<rovt^  Herod,  ii.  158;  and  fidpfiaoos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction,    llius  in  Ps.  cxiU.  1,  kahs  fiipfiapos  is 

used  to  translate  tXf /,  "per^grino  sermonentens'* 
(Schleusn.  7'he$.  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poetan  firom  T^^,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 1 
Urn.  ill.  7,  we  have  oi  l|<»,  and  Matt.  vi.  82,  r&  HByrfy 
UMd  Hebralstically  for  D'^.'^Sl,  D''*M  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  fidpfiapoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews;  and  in 
the    Talmudists  we  find    Palestine  opposed    to 

niS^h*,  just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or  if  fidp- 
fiapos'  (cf.  Cic.  Fin,  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Ceniuria 
Chorogr.  ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was 
the  term  fidpfiapos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus 
and  Philo  scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews 
among  tliem  {ArU.  xi.  7,  §  1,  Ac.\  as  the  early 
Romans  did  to  apply  tlie  term  to  themselves 
(<*  Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vertit  barbare;'* 
Plaut.  Asin.  prol.  10).  Very  naturally  the  word 
after  a  time  Ix^n  to  involve  notions  of  cruelty  and 
contempt  {eriphs  $apfidpoUy  2  Mace.  iv.  25,  xv.  2, 
&c.),  and  then  the  Romans  excepted  themselves 
from  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (C^ic.  de  Rep,  i.  37, 
$  68).  Afterwards  only  the  savage  nations  were 
called  barbarians;  though  the  Greek  Constantino- 
politans  called  the  Romans  *'  barbarians  "to  the 
very  last.  (Gibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  361,  ed.  Smith; 
^Tner,  *.  v.)  F.  W.  F. 

♦  BARBAROUS  ifidpfiapoi)y  as  employed  in 
Acta  xxviii.  2  (A.  V.),  means  "foreign,"  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  and  designates  there  the  Melitaeans 
as  speaking  a 'different  language  from  the  Greeks. 
The  inhabitants  of  Melita  ( \falta\  were  a  Phcenician 
race  and  spoke  the  Punic, ».  e.  Phoenician,  as  spoken 
at  Carthage.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  term  ren- 
dered "  barbarous  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  2  led  Coleridge 
to  deny  that  the  Melitaeans  oould  be  meant  there, 
l>ecauso  they  were  highly  civilized.  The  *<  no  littie 
kindness  "  which  *^  the  barbarous  people  showed  " 
to  the  wrecked  mariners  obliges  us  to  acquit  them  of 
any  want  of  humanity.  **  Barbarians  "  (see  above) 
would  be  less  ineocact,  but  leans  now  towards  the 
same  o]}jectionable  meaning.  H. 

BARHU'MrrE,  THE.     [Baiiurim.] 

BARFAH  (n'^ia  [o  feft]:  Bep^f;  [Vat. 
Mopet;]  Alex.  Bcpta:  Baria)^  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BARrJE'SITS.     [Elymas.] 

BAR-JCNA.    [Pbtkb.] 


BARLEY 

BAR^OS  (Onpi?  [/winter]:  BofMCiJs,  [V«i 
BapKoui\  in  Neh.]  Bapfrovc,  [Alex.  Bo^kous:] 
Btrcoi).  *<  Children  of  Barkos"  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captinty  with 
Zerubbabel  (£zr.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  {Ti'^VW,  ne'&fdk :  KptH :  ^orr/^tmi), 
the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  u 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  I'liny 
{H,  N.  xviu.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Egyptians  (Fjc.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodor.  i.  34 ; 
Plin.  xxii.  25);  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxviL  16; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii.  17,  Ac.),  who  used  it  for 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  ( Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  \i.  9, 13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles, 
millet,  Son.  (Ez.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ez. 
iv.  12);  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  R.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (\'iii.  154);  and  Pliny  (/IT.  N. 
xviii.  14;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  though  bar- 
ley was  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  in 
his  time  fallen  into  disrsputo  and  was  generally 
used  as  fodder  for  catUe  only.  Soninni  saj's  that 
barley  is  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  East. 
Oats  and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  not  known  to  them.  [Rrx.]  (See  also 
Kitto,  Phyi,  H,  of  PaL  214.)  Barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Miskna  as  the  food  of  horses  and 


The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii. 
23;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  m  Palestine 
hi  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hUIy  districts  as 
late  as  May;  but  the  period  of  course  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows. 
Mariti  {Trav.  416)  says  that  the  bariey  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April.  Kiebuhr 
(Beach,  von  Arab.  p.  160)  found  barley  ripe  at  tlie 
end  of  March  in  the  fields  about  Jerusalem.  The 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  han'est, 
in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  frdly  three 
weeks  rRobmson,  Bib.  Beg.  ii.  99, 278).  In  Egypt 
the  barley  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat; 
whence  its  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).  Barley  was  sown  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Niebuhr  states  that  he  saw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field  which  had 
been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  above  statement  (Phga.  II.  Pal.  229). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring-sown  wheat 
of  our  own  countr}' ;  and  though  the  former  is  gen- 
erally ripe  somewhat  eariier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  harvest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews:  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  gamers  about  the 
same  time;  though  of  course  the  very  late  spring- 
sown  crops  must  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

M^or  Skinner  {Adcenturei  in  an  Overland  Jour 
ney  to  India^  i.  39k))  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  barley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl  Bib.  Lit.  art.  '» Barley") 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is. 
xxxii.  20:  *«  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  Ijeside  all 
waters;"  and  demurs  to  the  exphuiation  which 
many  writers  have  given,  namely,  that  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  in  which  rice  is  cultivated.  "We 
cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  with  tiiis  writer,  that  the 
passage  in  EocL  xL  1  has  any  reference  to  irriga- 
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tkn  of  newlj  sown  bwley-fielcU.  Soioiuod  in  the 
oonte&t  is  enforcing  obligations  to  liberality,  of  that 
especial  nature  which  looks  not  for  a  recompense: 
as  Bishop  Hall  says,  "  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on 
those  from  whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  re- 
turn of  kindness."  It  is  clear  that^  if  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  culture  referred  to  above, 
either  in  the  ease  of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and 
moral  worth  of  the  lesson  is  k>st;  for  the  motive 
of  such  a  sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  re- 
turn. The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  surely  this : 
**  Be  liberal  to  those  who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay 
thee  again,  as  bread  or  com  cast  Into  the  pool  or  the 
river  is  likely  to  return  sgain  unto  thee."  Barley, 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than 
wheat.  [Bread.]  Compare  also  Calpurnius  (Ac/. 
iii.  84),  Pliny  (//.  Y.  iviU.  7),  and  Uvy  (xxvU.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews  accord- 
ing to  TracL  Sanhedr.  c.  9,  §  5,  had  the  following 
law:  **Si  quis  loris  csesus  reciderit  jussu  judicum 
accsB  inditus  kordeo  cibatiw,  donee  venter  qjus  rum- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
modem  travellers  to  show.  Dr.  Thomson  {Lcmd 
and  Book,  p.  449)  says  **  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  these  people  to  comphun  that  their  oppres- 
Bon  have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  bretid  to 
eat**  This  fiiet  is  important  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scripture.  Wliy,  for  in- 
stance, was  barUy  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal- 
offering  of  voheal  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-ofiering 
(Num.  V.  35)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the 
k>w  reputation  in  which  the  implicated  parties  were 
hekL  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of 
the  paTchas&-moneyof  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2), 
has  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this 
drenmstanee  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (ziii.  19),  <*  Will  ye  pollute  me 
among  my  people  for  handftils  of  barley?"  And 
how  does  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake, 
in  the  dream  which  the  ^  man  told  to  his  fellow  " 
(Judg.  viL  13).  Gideon*s  ^*  family  was  poor  in 
Manssseh  —  and  he  was  the  least  in  his  father's 
house;"  sni  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew  it. 
Agun,  the  Israelites  had  been  oppressed  by  Midian 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  there- 
of The  despised  and  humble  Israelitish  deliverer 
was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 
"If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band 
«» eaket  of  barUy  bread,'''  as  their  successors  the 
haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule  their  ^- 
mies,  the  application  would  be  all  the  more  nat- 
oraL"  That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly  in 
Palestine  is  clear  from  DeuL  viiL  8;  2  Chr.  ii. 
10,  15. 

The  cultivated  barieys  are  usually  divided  into 
« two-cowed"  and  «* six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the 
firrt  the  ffordeum  distiehunk,  the  common  summer 
bailey  of  England,  is  an  example;  while  the  B. 
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«  The  Hebrew  word  n^*7Q7  Is  derived  from  ll^ff?, 
komn ;  so  eaU«l  fh>m  the  long,  rough  awns  which  are 
attached  to  &e  husk.  Similarly,  hordeum  is  from 
iutnert. 

*  •  The  notice  of  Barnabas  in  Gal.  ii.  18  was  lattr^ 


hexasdehumj  or  winter  barley  of  &rmers,  will 
serve  to  represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually 
grown  in  Palestuie  is  the  if.  dittkkum.  It  is  tor. 
well  known  to  need  ftuther  description.^  W.  U. 

BAR'NABAS  (nKS^a?""^^ :  ^a^vifinsi 
IBamabm],  a  name  signifying  vihs  waptucK^ffws, 
»♦  son  of  prophecy,"  or  "  exhortadon  "  (or,  but  not 
so  probably,  "  oonsohttion,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as 
the  Rec.  Text),  a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  early  a  disciple  of  Christ  (according  to 
Euseb.  H.  E,  i.  12,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Slroiu.  ii. 
176  Sylb.,  one  of  the  Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (/.  c.) 
is  relaited  to  have  brought  the  price  of  a  fiekl  which 
he  had  sold,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducing 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
..salem,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  pievious  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two.  On  tidings  coming 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene  had  been,  after  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  preaching  the  word  to  Gentiles  at 
Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19- 
26),  and  being  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  extension  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
as  one  specially  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having  brought  Saul  to  An* 
tioch,  he  was  sent,  together  with  him,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  a  prophetic  mtimation  of  a  coming 
famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  ui  Judsrn  (Acts 
xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
bduig  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church  and  sent  forth  (a.  d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  ei\|oy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
apostles.  Thdr  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.  d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.  d.  50) 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  Iff.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch 
on  their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  "The 
contention  was  so  sharp  that  they  parted  asunder; " 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by 
the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  breth- 
ren to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  thnt  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the 
Scripture  notices  of  him  cease:  those  found  in 
Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13,  bebng  to  an  earlier  period ;  ^  see 
above.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  we  mfer  that  Barnabas 
was  a  married  man;  and  frvm  Gal.  /.  c,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  char- 
acter seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness 
of  purpose  and  determination  which  was  found  in 


If  we  place  Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  (Qal.  U.  11)  In  ihs 
interval  between  the  Bpostlo's  second  and  third  mission- 
ary Jonraejr,  Acta  xvill.  28  (Neander,  Pflanxun^,  U 
&51;  Baumgarten,  Apostelgeseh.  U.  851,  and  others). 
As  to  chancter,  some  of  the  Germans  compare  Bar* 
nabos  with  Melancthon  and  Paul  with  Luther.     U. 
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the  great  Apostle.  Ai  to  his  further  kbors  sad 
death,  traditions  differ.  Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Milan,  and  became  first  bisliop  of  the  church 
there:  the  Clementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  our  I^rd  himself,  and  to  have 
preached  in  Kome  and  Aleaandria,  and  converted 
Clement  of  Rome:  the  Clementine  Recognitions, 
to  have  preached  in  Rome,  even  during  the  liib-time 
of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century.  Acta  et  Pamo  Bar- 
nabas in  Cypro^  which  relates  his  second  missionar}* 
journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom 
there;  and  a  still  later  encomium  of  Barnabas,  by 
a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  finding  of 
his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeoo  (474- 
490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in  2L  chapters  called 
by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four 
chapters  and  a  half  are  extant  only  in  a  barbarous 
Latin  version ;  the  rest  in  the  original  Greek."  Its 
authenticity  has  been  defended  by  some  great 
names;  and  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Barnabas 
by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times),  by  Origen  (thrice), 
and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its  authority,  is  al- 
owed  by  Euseb.  {H,  E,  iii.  2o)  and  Jerome  ( CataL 
Scriptor.  Ecclesiasl.  c.  6:  see  Pearson,  Vittdicia 
IffnaUancBy  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But  it  is  very  generally 
given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  second  century.  I1ie 
matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated  by  Hefde, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Tubingen,  1847;  and  more 
at  length  in  his  volume.  Das  Sendschreiben  dt$ 
Ap,  Barnabas,  <fc.,  Tubingen,  1840;  and  in  He- 
berld's  article  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [See  also 
Norton^s  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels^  2d  ed.,  vol. 
i.  Add.  Notes,  pp.  cd.-cclviii.,  Cambr.  1846,  and 
Donaldson's  Hist,  of  Christian  Literature  and 
Boclrine,  i.  201-211,  Lond.  1864.  — A.]  H.  A. 

BAROa)IS  {Bapw^ls  [Vat.  Alex.  -Jfiy]: 
Rahotis\  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  "  serv- 
ants of  Solomon  "  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34).  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

♦  BARREL.  The  Hebrew  word  (1?  :  b^pia'. 
kydria)  so  rendered  in  1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16,  xviii. 
33,  is  everj-ivhere  else  translated  Pitcher,  which 
see.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  "pail"  { timer ^ 
De  Wette)  wouW  be  a  better  rendering  than 
"  barrel " ;  Coverdale  and  Sharpe  have  "  pitcher." 

A. 

BAR'SABAS.  [Joseph  Barsabas;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BARTACUS  (BaprdKos''  Bezax),  the  dither 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Ksdr. 
iv.  29).  *»Tlie  admirable"  {6  6avfjtaffT6s)  was 
probably  an  ofiicial  title  belonging  to  his  rank. 

The  Syriac  version  has  !Tt^"1S,  a  name  which  re- 
calls that  of  Artachaeas  (^Apraxa/ijr),  who  is 
named  by  Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  beinjr  in  a 
high  position  in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes, 
and  a  special  favorite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom.; 
Smith's  Did.  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW    (BopdoAofuxTos,   t-   e. 

o  •  The  recently  diflcovered  Cbftex  SinaitleuSy  pub- 
lished by  Tiaciicndorf  In  1862  and  1863,  contains  the 
Utiro  epistle  iu  Greek.  The  portion  supplied  by  the 
QkArt  Sinai ticux  id  given  literally  in  the  second  edition 
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'*9Vri  "12,  son  of  Talnud:  comp.  the  LXX. 
[BoAo/J,  9okfil;  Alex.]  SoKfuUf  BoXjoum,  Josh. 
XT.  14,  2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  and  &o\ofieuos,  Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  1,  §  1 :  BartholonuBus),  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  14;  Acts  L  13).  His  own  name  nowhere  ap- 
pears in  the  three  first  Gospels;  and  it  has  been 
not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with 
Nathanael  (John  i.  45  if.).  Nathanael  there  ap- 
pears to  ha\-e  been  first  brought  to  Jesus  by  I'bilip ; 
and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  Apostles 
(cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  appear  to- 
gether. It  is  difiScult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2,  that  he 
can  have  been  other  than  an  i^xistle.  If  this  may 
be  assumed,  he  was  bom  at  Oma  of  Galilee;  and 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in  India  (Euseb. 
If.  £,  V.  10,  Jerome,  Vir.  JlhisL  36),  meaning 
thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Felix  ("Ii^Sot  oi  Ka\ov- 
fxtvoi  €uiaifju»ftSf  Sophron.),  which  was  sometimes 
called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim,  De  Rtbus 
Christ,  ante  Constant.  M,  CommenUirii,  p.  206). 
Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field, 
and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed  ali\-e  and 
then  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  (Assemann. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  H.  A. 

BARTHkLaeiTS  [A.  V.  Bartime'uB]   (Bcy 

rifjMiost  i-  «•  ''^^^  ~'2J,  son  of  Timai)^  a  blind 
be^ar  of  Jericho  who  (Mark  x.  46  if.)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  joiuney  to  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding 
that  many  charged  him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  con- 
tinued crying,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  ha\ie 
mercy  on  me !  "  Being  called,  and  his  blindness 
miraculously  cui^ed,  on  the  ground  of  his  fiiith,  by 
Jesus,  he  became  thenceforward  a  disciple.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  H.  A. 

*  The  account  of  this  miracle  as  related  by  all 
the  Synoptists  is  comparatively  full  (Matt.  xx.  29- 
34 ;  Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43).  In  point  of 
vividness  of  description  and  moral  suggestiveness 
it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  similar  narrative  in 
the  Gospel.  For  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  miracle  was  performed  and  its  import  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  relations  which  men  sustain 
to  Christ  as  the  great  Healer,  the  remarks  of  Trench 
(Miracles  of  our  Lord,  pp.  11-15,  341  ff.,  Amer. 
ed.)  deserve  to  be  read.  Westcott  classes  it  among 
"  the  miracles  of  personal  faith  "  so  signally  exempli- 
fied here,  both  in  its  degree  and  its  reHurd  {Jn- 
trodttct.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gotpeis,  p.  467,  Amer. 
ed.).  See  also  his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
.Miracles^  pp.  48-59.  Le  Clerc's  rule  expbins 
the  apparent  discrepancy  that  Matthew  speaks  of 
two  blind  men  as  healed  at  this  time,  but  Mark 
and  Luke  of  only  one:  "  Qui  plura  narrat,  pauciora 
complectitur  :  qui  pauciora  memorat,  plura  non 
negat."  It  has  been  thought  more  difiicult  to 
explain  how  Luke  should  seem  to  say  that  Jesns 
was  approaching  Jericho  when  he  performed  the 
cure,  while  Matthew  and  Marie  say  that  he  per- 
formed it  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho.  One  reply  to 
this  statement  is  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  two 
blind  men,  one  before  he  entered  the  city  and  the 
othCT  on  his  de{)arture  from  it;  the  former  being 
the  instance  that  Luke  mentions,  the  hitter  that 


of  IXressers  Patrum  Apost.  Opera,  Lip*  1868,  and  if 
critically  edited,  with  tiie  rest  of  the  epistle,  in  lliK 
gcnfcld's  JVorum  Test,  extra  Canonem  receptittnj  fsac 
U.,  Ups.  1866.  A. 
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wiiitih  llwk  mentionB,  while  Matthew  ipeaks  of  the 
Iwo  cases  together.  So  Wieaeler  {Sjfncpte  der  vier 
Evanff.  p.  332)  and  Ebrard  {Kintik  der  Evang. 
Geschich.  p.  467  ff.,  2te  Aufl.).  Xeander  (note  in  his 
Leben  Jtsu  Ckrisli^  p.  614,  4te  Aufl.)  inchnes  to 
the  same  view.  It  is  possible  also,  as  Bengel  sug- 
gests {GnoftuM  y.  T.  i.  140),  that  Bartinueus'having 
fiiiled  in  his  first  application  when  Jesus  arrived  at 
Jericho,  renewed  his  request  the  next  day  in  com- 
pan  J  with  another  blind  man,  as  Jesus  left  the  house 
of  Zaccheus  and  the  city  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  additional  words  in  Luke  xviii.  38,  "  And  (on 
ike  morrvw)  he  cried'*  Ac.,  would  thus  conciliate 
the  two  accounts  perfectly;  and,  really,  the  oon- 
feuedlr  fraginentary  character  of  the  narratives 
aUows  us,  without  violence,  to  suppose  that  omis- 
sion.   Trench  fiivors  this  last  explanation.       H. 

BA'RUCH  {'t\^'\^,bleued  =  Benedict:  Ba- 

90^;  Joseph.  Bapovxof*  Baruch).  L  Son  of 
Neriah,  the  friend  (Jer.  xxxil.  12),  amanuensis 
(Jer.  zxx>i.  4  ff.;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ff. ;  Joseph.  AnL  x.  6,  §  2; 
B.  c.  603),  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1, 
i^  iwirfifiav  <r^6^pa  oiKlasi  comp.  Jer.  li.  59; 
Bar.  i.  1,  De  tnbu  Simeon^  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  dis- 
tinguished acquirements  (Joseph.  L  c  rp  irarpva 
yKtirTT^  Ztapep6¥Tas  wtircu^tv/JL^vos);  and  nis 
brother  Senuah  held  an  honorable  office  in  the  court 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  li.  59).  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  (^hal- 
dieans  (-Ter.  xliii.  3;  cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prUon  with  that  prophet,  where  he 
remained  till  the  capture  of  Jenisdem  b.  c.  586 
(Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  1).  By*  the  permisaion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Mas- 
phatha  (Joseph.  I.  c);  but  was  sflerwards  forced 
to  go  down  to  Kgypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah 
that  were  returned  fh>m  all  nations  **  (Jer.  xliii.  6; 
Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  6).  Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  dose  of  his  life.  According  to  one 
tradition  he  remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of 
Jeremiah,  and  then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died  in  the  12th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Bertholdt,  EinL  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  "on  the  authority  of  the  .Jews  " 
(ffebnei  tradunt)^  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died 
m  Egypt  "  before  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Nabuchodonoaor  **  (Comm.  in  ]$.  xxx.  6,  7,  p. 
405).     [Jeke.miah.]  B.  F.  W. 

2.  The  son  of  Zabbai,  who  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OP,  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though 
it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  re- 
flection of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  nuun  parts,  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9- 
end.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
(i.  1-14),  foUowed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i. 
15-iii.  8).  Tlie  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt 
addre*^  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30),  pointing  out  the 
sill  of  the  people  in  ne^glecting  the  divine  teaching 
oC  Wisdom  (iii.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble 
lament  of  Jensalem  over  her  children,  through 
irfaich  hope  still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).     After  this  the  | 
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tone  of  the  book  again  duinges  suddenly,  and  the 
writer  addresses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant 
joy,  and  paints  in  the  glowing  colors  of  Isaiah  the 
return  of  God*s  chosen  people  and  their  abiding 
glory  (iv.  30-v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
se\'eral  translations  which  were  made  fiom  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
M8S.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable variations  (Fritasche,  EinL  §  7);  but  the 
Syro-Hexaphric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said 
to  contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhom,  EinL  in  die  Apoc.  Schnjl.  p.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the  Greelc, 
if  not  an  independent  reudering  of  an  original  He- 
brew text  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal;  the  other  (Cams,  Rom.  1688; 
Sabntier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  S^iiac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (tritzsche, 
Lc). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(fret;  L)e  Wette  conj.  firfifl,  EinL  §  321  a;  oomp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  is  im])o6sible  to  fix  *'  theffth  year  " 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Captivity  (iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff.;  L  3  fK 
Comp.  2  K.  XXV.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Piref.  in  Jeretn,  p.  834  .  .  .  nee 
kabetur  fyfud  Iltbrceos  ,*  Epiph.  de  mens,  oir  Ktiyrm 
iwuTToKcd  (Be^tohx)  ^V  'K$pcdois)\  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  LAmen- 
tations,  '^  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpieeus  ** 
i.  e.  the  day  of  Atonement;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anil.  Antt-Nic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin. 
But  from  the  time  of  Irenseus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gen- 
erally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iuen.  Adv.  liaer, 
V.  35, 1,  siffnijicnvit  Jeremias^  Bar.  iv.  36-v. ;  Ter- 
TULL.  c.  Gnost.  8,  IlieremicBy  Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  3 
ff.;  Clem.  Peed.  I  10,  §  91,  Sick  *Up€filou^  Bar.  iv. 
4;  id.  Peed,  u,  3,  §  36,  $tia  ypwph,  1^-  "i-  16- 
19;  Okig.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25;  'Uptudas  trht 
Bp4\vois  KoX  rp  iiriaroKf}  (?);  Cyi»r.  Test  Lib, 
ii.  6,  apud  Ilieremiam^  I3ar.  iii.  35,  <&c. ).  It  was, 
howe\'er,  "obelized"  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew  {Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel^ 
&c.,  Komse,  1772,  p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Lao- 
dicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  Nicephorus;  but  it 
b  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Conciliar  cat- 
alogues of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  as  be- 
ing included  under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp. 
[Atiian.]  Syn.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  ProL  in  Psilm.  15.)  It 
is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine  quotes  tiie  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  16)  as  attributed  "more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah "  {quidam  .  .  .  scribas  ejus  aUribu&- 
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runt  .  .  .  ted  JereTnia  celebrathu  habetw,  Ae  0.y. 
xviiL  33),  and  elaevvhere  uses  them  u  such  (c. 
FausL  xU.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Boruch 
was  admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon;  but  the 
Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed  it 
among  the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston 
maintained  its  authenticity  (L  c.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  written  m  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  Ac. ; 
but  Jahn  is  undecided:  Berthokit,  hitiL  1755),  and 
this  opinion  found  many  supporters  (Uendtsen, 
Griinebei^,  Mo^-ers,  Uitxig,  De  Wette,  £inL 
§  323).  Others  again  have  maintained  that  the 
Greek  is  the  origuial  text  (Kichhom,  Linl.  388  ff.; 
Berthokit,  £iuL  1757 ;  Hiivemick,  ap.  De  Wette, 
L  c).  The  truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
language,  llie  Hebraic  character  of  the  firet  part 
(i.-iii.  8)  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation 
and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.  g, 

.  14,  15,  22,  ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8;  and  several  obscu- 
rities seem  to  be  mistranslations:  «.  g.  i.  2,  8,  ii. 
18, 29.  I1ie  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  freedom  and  vigor,  closely 
approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imita- 
tions of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  which  occur  through- 
out the  firet  part  (cf.  I.  15-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii. 
1,  2  =  Dan.  ix.  12, 13;  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18) 
give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isiuah. 

5.  'Vhe  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  witb  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jer- 
emiah and  the  first  part  of  Daruch  seem  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance 
the  use  of  $€<rfu6Ti}f,  &iro<rToA^,  fi6fifiria'is  {$ofi- 
fiti»\  ajroiKia'fi6sy  fidyyay  kwotrrpitpur  (neut.), 
ifrfdCtaBai  riui,  utfofia  4iriKa\u(r6cu  M  riyi\ 
and  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chapten  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  to 
the  canonical  prophecies.  These  verbal  coincidences 
cease  to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  Wcome  very 
rare;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  chi  racteristic 
words:  e.  g.  6  au&noSi  6  S-yioj,  itrdytty.  At  the 
same  time  the  general  unity  (even  in  language, 
e.  g.  jfopijioaiirti)  and  coherence  of  the  book  in 
its  present  form  point  to  the  work  of  one  num. 
(Fritzsche,  Einl.  §  5;  Hitzig,  Pmlm.  ii.  119; 
Ewald,  (Jetch,  d.  I'olkes  Isr.  iv.  232  n.)  Bertholdt 
appears  to  be  quite  in  error  (Einl.  1743,  1702)  in 
assigning  iii.  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  WetLe, 
EifU.  §  322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Baruch.  Kwald  {L  c. 
pp.  230  ff.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned:  but  the  present  book  must 
be  placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B,  c.  160),  or 
•omewhat  earlier. 

7    The  EpUtU  of  Jtrendah^  which,  according 
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to  the  authority  of  tome  Greek  MSS.,  stands  m 
the  English  version  as  the  Cth  chapter  of  Baruch, 
is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jer.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jer- 
emiah "to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Babylon.*'  The  letter  is  divided  into  ckuses  by 
the  repetition  of  a  common  burden:  tktg  art  no 
god»i  fear  tliem  not  (w.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can 
a  tnan  think  or  tay  that  they  are  gods  T  (vv.  40,  44, 
56,  64).  llie  condition  of  the  text  is  dosely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Chureh.  The  author  shows 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  wonhip; 
and  tliis  cireumstance,  combined  witb  the  purity 
of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the 
country  in  which  the  epistle  was  written.  There 
in  no  po6iti>'e  evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  sui>- 
posed  reference  in  2  Mace.  ii.  2  is  more  than  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to 
the  first  century  b.  c. 

8.  A  Syriac  firet  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  "  (comp.  2  l!!sdr.  xiii.  40,  Yen. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  i*aris  Polyglotts. 
l*his  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  en- 
couragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  {JbinL 
§  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees  (Jntivd.  to  titt 
0.  T.  iii.  424)]  considera  it  to  be  the  production 
of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  AVhiston  {A  CoUeciiun  of  Avthtntic 
Rtcwfh,  &c.  London,  1727,  i.  1  AT.,  25  If.)  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  canonicity  of  this  epistle 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

B.  F.  W. 

•  The  "  First  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  has  also  been 
published  in  I^agarde>  Libri  Vtt.  Test.  Apocr.  Syr- 
mctf,  Berl.  1861,  and  a  Jjitin  translation  (taken 
from  the  London  Polygiott)  may  be  found  in  Fa- 
brieius's  Cod.  p$eudtpigr.  V.  T.,  ii.  145  ff.  Gins- 
burgj  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto*s  Cyclop,  of  BibL  LxL^ 
gives  a  fiiU  anal}^is  of  the  epislle,  and  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  "interesting  relic**  of  antiquity 
has  been  bo  unjustly  neglected.  He  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Jew  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  b.  g.  A. 

BAR'ZELAI  [3  syl.],  1  Esdr.  v.  38,  maig. 
[but  Bkbzelus  in  the  text.     See  Addus]. 

BARZILXAI  [3  syl.]  ("iP?,  inm:  Bep- 
(^Kki  [Vat.  Alex.  -A€«;  in  Ezr.,  BtpC*\Xai,  etc; 
in  Neh.,  Alex.  BepfeXXai]  :  BerztUnt).  L  A 
wealthy  Gileadite  wno  showed  hospitality  to  David 
when  he  fled  from  Absakm  (2  Sam.  x\u.  27).  On 
tlie  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling 
of  independence,  he  declined  the  king's  offer  of 
ending  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39). 
David  before  his  death  recommended  his  sons  to 
the  kiiidiiesa  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  7).  [The  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter,  who  married  into  a 
priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  Captivity,  to 
prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  68. 
See  1  F^r.  v.  38).] 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul*8  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

R.  W.  B. 

BAS'ALOTH  (B(uraAe/4 ;  [^^x-  BaaA«0; 
[Aid.  B<uroX<i6tf:J  Phusakm)  1  liisdr.  v.  31. 
[Bazlitii.] 

BAS'CAMA  {fi  BoffKOfiai  Jos.  BatrKdi  Ba*- 
cnma),  a  place  in  Gilead  {§ls  t^v  TaXaaHiTiv)  when 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  was  kilkd  by  Trypho,  and 
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hom  wfaieh  his  bones  were  aftenrards  disinterred 
and  ooDTeyed  to  Modin  hj  his  brother  Simon  (1 
Uacc.  ziu.  23;  Joseph.  AnL  xUi.  6,  §  6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      G. 

B  A'SHAK  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 
article.  ]^^^  :  Boo-^:  Baaim),  a  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Fakstine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 

** land  of  Bashan "  (BH  VT)>?,  1  Chr.  v.  11 ;  and 
Gomp.  Num.  ud.  33,  xxziL  33),  and  sometimes  as 
uaU  Bashan'*  (an  ^^  ;  Deut.  in.  10,  13;  Josh. 
xU.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  wiUiout 
any  additwn.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Is- 
rad  alter  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from 
Amon  to  Jabbok.  They  "turned"  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  "went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan  "  —  probably  by  very  much  the  same  route 
as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hi\jj 
and  by  the  Romans  before  them  —  to  Edrci  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  LejctJi,  [Edkki.]  Here  they 
encountered  Og  king  of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out " 
probably  from  the  natural  fiistnesses  of  Argob,  only 
to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 ;  Deut.  iii.  1- 
3).  Argob,  with  its  60  strongly  fortified  cities, 
evidently  formed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only  a  portion  (13), 
there  being  besides  a  birge  number  of  unwalled 
towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.  t, 
Beeshtorah,  oomp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1  Chr.  vi. 
71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Mahanaim 
(Joah.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  namely,  Go- 
lan and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  fiunily  of  Gmhom,  the  former  as  a  "  city 
of  refuge  "  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  bom  the  "border  of  Gilead"  on  the 
■outh  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 
10,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah 
(SulUuid)  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Maacathites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deut. 
iiL  10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed  on 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh  (Josh.  xiii.  23-31),  to- 
gether with  "  half  Gilead."  After  the  Manassites 
had  asmsted  their  br»%thren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents 
and  to  their  cattle  In  the  possession  which  Moses 
had  given  them  in  Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  Just 
named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception 
of  one  more  passing  glimp.%,  closes  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  fiir  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  van- 
ishes from  our  view  until  we  mert  with  it  as  being 
devastated  by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  True  the  "  oaks  "  of  iU  foresU  and  the  wild 
cattle  of  its  pastures  —  the  "strong  bulls  of  Ba- 
shan *'  —  long  retained  their  proverbial  fame  (Ez. 
XKvii.  6;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide  sweeping  plains  could  not  but 
strike  now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Am.  iv. 
1;  Ps.  Ixviu.  15;  Jer.  1.  19;  5Iic.  vU.  14),  but  his- 
tory it  has  none;  its  very  name  seems  to  have  given 
pbbce  as  quickly  as  poalble  to  one  which  had  a 
oonnecdon  with  the  story  of  the  fowider  of  the 
Mtion  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-48),  and  therefore  more  chum 
(o  use.  Even  so  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
'*  Gilead  '*  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  the  first 
place  as  the  designatkm  of  the  country  beyond  the 
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Jordan,  a  place  which  it  retauied  aftenmirds  to  the 
exclusion  of  Bashan  (oomp.  Josh.  xxii.  0,  15,  32; 
Judg.  XX.  1;  Ps.  Ix.  7,  cviii.  8;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  21; 
2  K.  XV.  29).  Indeed  "Baslian"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mere  accompanijnent  to  the  mune 
of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded  to  in  the  na» 
tional  poetry. 

ARer  the  Captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces  —  Gaulanitis,  Auranitia, 
Trechonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Gf  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  an> 
cient  names,  the  modem  Lejnh  alone  having  su- 
perseded the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  province  of  Jaalan  is  the 
most  western  of  the  four;  it  abuti  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  hike  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  rises  to  a  plateau  neariy  3U00  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  'lliis  pUteau,  though 
now  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  its  N.  W.  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter, 
ii.  259).  No  less  than  127  ruuied  viUages  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surfece.     [Golan.] 

The  Hauran  is  to  the  S.  F^.  of  the  last  named 
province  and  S.  of  the  Ltjah ;  like  Jaulm^  its  sur 
&oe  is  perfectly  fiat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst 
the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many 
inhabited  villages.     [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the 
Hauran  and  the  Jauian  has  aheady  been  noticed. 

[ARfiOB.] 

The  renuuning  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  tlie  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frvquent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-el-BatJianyth  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  LeJah  and  the  north  of  the  range 
of  Jebel  ffnurnn  or  ed  Dnue  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque 
character,  abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damisau,  vol.  ii.  [and  his  Giant  CUie$ 
of  Bnshan,  I860].  G. 

*  We  have  a  Suable  worit  for  information  con- 
cerning some  parts  of  Bashan  in  the  Rtisebericht 
ub.  ll'iurnn  u.  die  Trachonen  by  Dr.  John  Wetz- 
stein,  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus  (Berlin,  1860). 
He  explored  especially  that  region  of  almost  fiib- 
ulous  wonders,  El-Lejtih^  the  supposed  Akgob,  and 
by  his  testimony  fully  confirms  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers.  An  excellent  map  (drawn  by  Kie- 
pert)  accompanies  the  book,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  places,  the  roads  ancient  and  modem 
and  various  geographical  features,  as  Wndys  or  val- 
leys, streams,  lakes,  and  mountains.  He  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Semitic,  Greek, 
and  Latin)  found  there  in  great  numbers,  some  of 
which  are  copied  in  this  volume.  It  contains  also 
illustrations  (woodcuts)  of  the  architectural  remains 
of  this  district. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wetzsteui  dis- 
sents fivmi  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  schoUtra  that 
EULejah  (his  orthography  is  L^-ga)  is  the  Argob 
of  Scripture.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  are  mainly 
negative  in  thdr  character,  and  are  outweighed  by 
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thoK  on  the  other  side.  He  thinlu  the  country 
oould  never  have  been  sulgugated  by  the  Hebrews. 
He  states  as  proof  of  the  inaccessibility  and 
strength  of  this  ahnost  impregnable  position  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  whose  armies  made  Constantino- 
ple itself  tremble,  in  1838  stormed  the  place  de- 
fended by  only  5000  men  for  6  months,  sacrificed 
20,000  regular  troops,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to 
withdraw,  wholly  baffled  in  his  attempt.  But  the 
Bible  represents  the  conquests  of  Moses  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  as  confessedly  extraordinary 
(Deut.  xzxi.  4:  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10.  Ac).  If  it  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  that  consideration,  we  must 
say  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  could  not 
be  doubtful  in  a  warfare  in  which  they  stood  un- 
der a  leadership  guided  and  upheld  by  divine  co- 
operation. He  argues  also  that  the  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
could  not  have  included  the  present  EULfjak^ 
and  hence  that  Ai^ob  must  be  sought  elaewhere. 
But  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  territory  be- 
yond the  Jordan  are  vaguely  described :  they  were 
not  the  same  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  going  be- 
yond our  knowledge  to  affirm  that  they  could  not 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Hebrew  invasion  have 
embraced  the  region  of  Ai^b.  For  the  positive 
grounds  on  which  the  identification  of  £l-Lejah 
with  Argob  rests,  see  under  Akgob  and  Chkbeu 

The  Prussian  Consul  mentions  a  striking  fact  in 
illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  assigned 
to  Heuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  nomadic 
and  pastoral  people  such  as  many  of  these  Hebrews 
were  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5,  33).  He  says  {Reist- 
bericht,  p.  82)  that  the  provinces  there  of  Kanetra 
and  Gdan  are  the  best  watered  and  richest  for 
pasturage  not  only  of  Penea  but  of  all  Syria; 
so  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  alone  feed 
there  more  than  300,000  camels  six  months  in  the 
year  ;  while,  as  ascertained  ih>m  the  bureau  of 
tax-registration  at  Damascus,  42  other  Bedouin 
tribes  range  there  {fwnvtdisirtn)  during  the  entire 
year.  Hence  the  agricultural  population  have  for 
ooituries  been  driven  away  and  the  cities  once 
found  in  that  quarto*  lie  now  in  ruins.  H. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JAaR,  a  name 
given  to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14).     [Havoth^air.] 

BASH'EMATH,orBAS'MATH  (Htttp^, 
fragrant :  BoffffjuiB  [ete.] ;  Basemnih).  L  Daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
Keuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
I3ashemath  is  in  the  narrative  ((len.  xxvi.  34)  given 
to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's  wives 
receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxri.)  from  those  by  which 
they  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history. 
The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  names 
tide  by  side:  — 


Oenealoot 
(Geo.  xxxvl.  2,  8). 

1.  Adah.  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 


NARaATIVX 

(Gen.  xxvi.  84 ;  xxrUl.  9). 
2.  Baah(5inath,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Boeri. 


8.  Bashemath,d.  of  Ishmael.  1 8.  Mahalath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 

Whate><er  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
munes,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
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refer  to  the  same  persons  respectivdy ;  and  we  may 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenbeig  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident  ; 
and  f^irther,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical 
table,  which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document, 
are  those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenbeig,  AiUh.  d.  Pent.  ii. 
277,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  226).  This  view  is  oontirmed 
by  the  fitbct  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
ui  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  aooount 
under  the  name  of  Auoubamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  oply  ground  for  hesitation 
or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurreiioe 
of  this  name  Bashemath  both  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  ^plied  to  difierent  posous. 
llie  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this. difficulty 
by  reading  Mahalatli  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the 
genealogy.  We  might  with  more  probability  sup- 
pose that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  er- 
roneous. 

2.  [Ba<rcf(/u£0t  Alex.  MoMrcfia0.]  A  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  wife  of  <me  of  his  officers,  called 
in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  16).        F.  W.  G. 

*  According  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  the  name 
in  English  in  all  the  passages  should  be  Baaemath; 

for  the  sibilant  is  t£7  and  not  tT.  The  Bishops' 
Bible  has  Bosemath,  except  in  1  E.  ir.  15,  where  it 
is  Basmath,  as  in  Ai  V.  H. 

BASIN.     (1.)  P^T^:  ^mUij:  phiaia;    from 

p^t>  to  icatUr  (Ges.  p.  434);  often  in  A.  V.  howl. 

(2.)  laS:  Kpar^ipi  crater,     (3.)  '^'1??  :  crater; 

in  A.  V.  sometimes  ci^?,  from  "^"  ^>  oopcr,  a  cup 

with  a  lid.  (4.)  ^D,  wrongly  m  LXX.  (Ex.  xii. 
22)  eipct,  and  in  Yulg.  limen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  ba«n,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  coi\jecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modem 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or  Tbn- 
ple-service,  many  must  have  been  requued  to  ncdve 
from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled 
for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilderness, 

put  half  the  blood  in  "the  basins"  nbjSn,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxix.  21;  Lev.  i.  6, 16,  iii.  2,  8, 
13,  iv.  5,  34,  viU.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15,  19; 
Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  Uver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 

of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (*'p.'^T72, 
marg.  brnpU)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chr. 
iv.  8 ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  14,  17).  Joeephus,  probably  with  great 
exaggeration,  reckons  of  ^td\ai  an4*snro»'8cra, 
20,000  m  gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  h^es  an 
I  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparvipts)  for  the 
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o&rings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  (AnL  viii.  3,  §§  7, 
8.    Comp.  Birch,  Ilist,  of  PoUtry,  i.  152). 

2.  The  "basin"  from  which  our  I^ord  washed 
the  disciples*  feet,  yirrffp,  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  "^^p 
(Jer.  lii.  18),  which,  in  A.  V.  "caldrons,"  Vulg. 
UUtts,  in  by  the  S)t.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the   feet    (John   xiii.    5).     (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 

rWAsJllLXG  OF  FkKT  and  UA-M>S.] 

H.  W.  P. 
BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1.)  vD, 
so  called  fronj  the  ttrii/s  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  si^ecially  used  as  the  Greek  Kotfovv  (Hom. 
(H.  iii.  442),  and  the  Jjitin  cnnistrum  (Virg.  jiCn. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  10  ff.;  Ex.  xxix. 
.1,  2'};  Uv.  viii.  2,  20,  31;  Num.  vi.  15,  17,  19). 
rhe  fonn  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated 
in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eyijp'.  iii.  223,  aOer  the  speci- 
mens represented  in  the  tomb  of  liameaes  III. 
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Egyptian  Baskets.    (From  Wilkinson.) 

These  were  made  of  goM  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x. 
and  we  mtist  assume  that  the  term  tal  passed  from 
ite  strict  etymok>gical  meaning  to  any  vessel  applied 
to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19,  meat  is  served  up 
in  a  tnl,  which  could  hardly  have  been  of  wicker- 
work.  The  expression  *'"1*n  ^'^D  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material  of  which  the 
baskets  were  made  (icom  /BoiycC,  Symm.),  or  the 
white  cobr  of  the  peded  sticks,  or  lastly  to  then- 
being  »*  full  of  holes  "  (A.  V.  margin),  t.  e.  open 
tevrit  baskeU.  (2.)  HlVobp,  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering 
grapes  (Jer.  n.  9).    (3.)  S.l^,  in  which  the  first 


Egyptian  Baskets.    (From  Wilkinson.) 

fruits  of  the  harrest  were  presented  (Deut  xxri. 
2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with  the  kneading- 
bowl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut  xxviii.  6,  17),  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  abo  used  for  housdiold  pur- 
poses, perhaps  to  bring  the  com  to  the  milL  The 
eqnivafent  term  in  the  LX  X.  for  this  and  the  preced- 


ing Hebrew  words  is  KdpraWos,  which  speclBcally 
means  a  basket  that  tapers  downwards  {K6<piyos 
o^hs  T&  irirw,  Suid.),  suuilar  to  the  Koman  ivrbia. 
This  shape  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  familiar 

to  the  Egyptians  (WUkinson,  ii.  401).  (4.)  l^v?, 
so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap 
{KdpToWos  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30),  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid:  it 
was  used  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2);  the 
LXX.  gives  &770T;  SjTnm.  more  cor.ectly  KdXaBosl 
the  Vulg.  uncinus.  (6.)  Tt*^,  used  like  the  Greek 
Kd\a$os  (LXX.)  for  carrying  fl^t  (Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
2),  as  well  as  on  a  Urger  scale  for  carrying  clay  to 
the  brick-yard  (Ps.  kxxi.  G;  K6<piyoi,  LXX.;  jjoU, 
A.  v.),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7; 
KdpraWosj  LXX.):  the  shape  of  this  basket  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  the  brick- 
makers  in  I^ypt  is  delineated  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99, 
and  aptly  illustrates  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6. 

'ITie  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  mannfiicture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognized  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.  T  baskets  are  described  under  the 
three  following  terms,  K6^uf0Si  (nruois,  and  0-0^ 
ydrri.  l^he  last  occurs  oidy  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  m 
describing  8t.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus:  the 
word  properly  refers  to  an}'thmg  twisted  like  a  rope 
(/Esch.  Suppl.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope 
(wA^/m  rt  iK  trxoiyiov,  Suid.)  ;  fish-baskeU 
specially  were  so  made  (avh  tnrotylov  wXty/xdrioy 

tis  ^oioxhy  ix^w*'*'*  ^'y™-  *^)*  ^^*^  "8*^ 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
k6^i¥os  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt  xiv.  20, 
xvi.  9;  Marie  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  John  ri.  13), 
and  (Twupls  in  that  of  the  four -thousand  (Matt.  xv. 
37 ;  Mark  viii.  8);  the  distinction  is  most  definitely 
brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20.  The  tnrvpls  is 
also  mentioned  as  the  means  of  St.  Paul's  escape 
(Acts  ix.  25).  The  dififerenoe  between  these  two 
khids  of  baskets  is  not  very  apparent.  Their  con- 
struction appears  to  have  been  the  same;  for  k^ivos 
is  exphuned  by  Suidas  as  a77c7ov  v\iKT6if,  while 
a-wvpis  is  generally  connected  with  (nrelpo.  The 
<nrvpls  (^x>rta,  Vulg.)  seems  to  have  been  most 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision  basket,  the 
Roman  spoi-tula,  Hesychius  explains  it  as  rh  rAv 
wvpuv  iyyosi  compare  also  the  expression  htiTtvop 
kwh  <nrvpldos  (Athen.  viii.  17).  The  k6^ivos 
seems  to  nave  been  generally  larger.  According  to 
Etym.  Mag.  it  is  fioBh  xai  KoTXoy  x^PVf^'*  ^ 
used  by  the  Romans  ((Jolum.  xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  con- 
tained manure  enough  to  make  a  portable  hot^bed 
[Diet,  of  Ant.j  CopiiiNUs] :  in  Rome  itself  it  was 
constantly  carried  about  by  the  Jews  {quorum 
co!f)hinus  famumque  tt^Uex,  Juv.  iii.  14,  vi.  542). 
Gresirell  {Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises  that  the  use 
of  the  cophinm  was  to  sleep  in,  but  there  is  little 
to  support  this.  W.  L.  B. 

BASTtfATH  (nnto^  [fraffrrmq:  4,  Baa- 
tfifidB  [Alex.  McurtfuiB] :  Bcisemath)^  a  daughter 
of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  com- 
missariat ofiicers  (1  K.  iv.  15).     [Basiiemath.] 

BAS'SA  (BcMTirof ;  Akx.  [Aid.]  BtUraa:  Vulg 
not  reoognizabkj),  1  Esdr.  y.  16.     [Bkz^vi.] 

BAS'TAl  [2  syL]  (Bartfdt:  Batten),  1  Esdr 
T.  13.     [Bksai.] 

BAT(n^!r?,  'ataUeph:  mntrtpis-  t?e^pcr 
tiUo).    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A  V 
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is  oorreet  in  its  rendering  of  thig  word:  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  name,«  the  authority  of  the  old 
reraious,  which  are  all  agreed  upon  the  point,^  and 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  A.  V,  of  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut  xiv.  18, 
the  'ataWtph  doses  the  lists  of  '^fowU  that  shall 
not  be  eaten ;  **  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  dph^  **  fowls," 


Bat     (Taphoxous  ptrforatus.) 


which  literally  means  <*  a  wing,"  might  be  applied 
to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this  seems  clear 
from  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately  after  the 
^ataUeph  is  mentioned,  the  following  words,  which 
were  doubtless  suggested  by  this  name,  occur:  **  All 
fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an 
abomination  unto  you."  13esides  the  passages  cited 
above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  ^:  **  In 
that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his 
idols  of  gold  ....  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats: " 
and  in  Hanich  vi.  22  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  22],  in  the 
passage  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity  of 
the  Babylonish  idols:  ^  Their  fiices  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple; 
upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  baU^  swallows,  and 
biids,  and  the  caU  also." 


Bat.     {Rhinolophu*  tridens.) 


Bats  delight  to  take  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.     Several  species  of  these  animals 


•  From  b^y  =  JU^     {ghatai),  »« the  night 

was  dark,"  and  V)V  "flying":  wkt*pU,    from  rv(, 
*  night":  vetperthiOf  from   "  wper,"  the  evening. 


BATH 

are  found  ui  Egypt,  some  of  which  occur  doubtlcM 
in  Palestine.  AloUissua  Rupptlily  Vtgpertilio  jnjfi*- 
Irellm  var.  J;lgt/ptius^  V.  awitus  yvur.  AlyypL^ 
Taphozoiu  perforatug^  Nycttrit  ThebaicOy  Rhino-' 
pama  micr^jfthyUum,  Jihinvlcphus  tridtnSj  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  %}'pt. 

Many  travellers  have  notic^  the  immense  num> 
bers  of  bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  East, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to 
retreat  (Nintveh  and  Babylon^  p.  3()7).  To  this 
day  these  animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  abode 
**  amidst  the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured 
representations  of  idolatrous  practices"  {iScrytt. 
Not  //.  p.  8):  thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  words.  Bats  belong  to  the 
order  Clitinptera,  class  Mammalia.         W.  H. 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congregation,  that  is,  ftt^m  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  Table  Talk^ 
8.  V.  **  Bastard"),  even  to  the  tenth  generation, 

was  the  mamzer  ("^T^^,  A.  V.  "bastard"),  who 
was  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
ever, applied  to  any  illegitimate  offipring,  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connection  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  Law.  A  mamzer^  according  to  the  MishnA 
( Yebamothy  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  11.  Akiba,  who  is 
bom  of  reUtioos  between  whom  marriage  is  forbid- 
den. Simeon  the  Temanite  savs,  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  It,  Joshua, 
every  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  Distance,  the  offkpriug 
of  adultery.  The  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
S>T.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  hark>t, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  manzer  or  manser  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (SeWen,  De  Succ,  in  Bon. 
Defunct.^  c.  iii.): 
^  Manseribos  scortum,  sed  moecha  nothis  dedit  ortum." 

The  child  of  a  gci^  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamzer 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Tahnudists  a  mamzer^  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzer ^  and  of  a 
mamzer  and  female  prosel^'te.  The  term  also  occura 
in  Zech.  ix.  6,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  women 
of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24, 
and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard. 

W.  A.  W. 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  undeanness  (Lev. 
XV.  patt.^  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6;  Num.  xix.  7, 19;  2  Sam. 
xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after  mourning  which 
alwa}'8  implied  defilement,  e .  g.  Kuth  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  20.  llie  high-priest  at  his  inauguration  (Lev. 
xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  was 
also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multipUed  into 
ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  ( Conztit.  de  Vans 
SancL  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the 


Baty  perhaps,  from  6tel/a,  blacta  (sra  Wedgwood,  Dkt. 
Engl.  Etymol.). 
b  With  the  exception  of  the  SyiiM,  whkh  baa 


jnnO^  (rtHUo),  f*  a  peacock.' 
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falgb-privt  in  bathing.  There  were  bftth-roonu  in 
the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers  AbUnes  and 
Happarvah  for  tiM  priests*  use  (Ughtfoot,  Iktcr. 
of  Temp,  p.  24).  A  bathing-diamber  was  probably 
tiidaded  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities 
from  earlj  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  much  more  in 
thoeeof  the  wealthy  in  later  times;  often  in  gardens 
(Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was  customarily 
ioined ;  the  climate  making  both  these  essential 
alike  Uf  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added 
the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x.  3;  Esth. 
ii.  12).  The  "  pools,"  such  as  that  of  SUoam,  and 
Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii. 
11:  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John 
T.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  have  of  public 
bathing  acoommodatk>n.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Jason  (l*rideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages  of  the 
bath  probably  pre\'ailed,  and  an  allusion  in  Josephus 
{kjovtr6fi€vof  irrpaTWTM^Ttpop,  B.  J,  i.  17,  $  7) 
seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (henc?,  no  doubt, 
a  public  one,  as  in  Rome)  by  legionary .  soldiers. 
We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  provided  with 
a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a  Herodian 
palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in  which  the 
guests  conUnued  swimming,  Ac  in  very  hot  weather 
from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  4,  §  11,  xv. 
3,  §  3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  or  more  strictly 
of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomtut  KiBifA,  query  \lfid0'f 
Bonfrmna)  near  it,  and  of  Callirrboe,  near  Uie 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  resorted 
to.  (Reland,  i.  46;  Joseph.  ArU,  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6. 
§  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5 ;  Amm.  Mareell.  xiv.  8 ; 
Stanley,  378, 295. )  The  parallel  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Bome,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allusion.  (See  Diet,  of  Gr.  cmd  Bom. 
AnL,  art.  Balnea).  H.  H. 

•  The  N.  T.  passages  should  be  noticed.  In 
John  ziil.  10  (where  At Aov/ccVor  is  opposed  to 
wli^affBat)  there  is  an  unquestioned  reference  to  the 
pnetioe  of  bathing,  especially  before  partaking  of 
the  Passover  meal.  For  \ovrpiv  in  Eph.  v.  26 
and  Tit.  iii.  5,  variously  rendered  as  »*bath"  or 
M  bathing,**  see  Baptum  IV.  3,  4;  and  Meyer  and 
EUicoU  on  those  passages.  Whether /Sarrtcrtfi^TKi  in 
Mark  vii.  4  refers  to  bathing  the  body  afto*  coming 
from  market  (De  Wette,  Meyer),  or  washing  by 
Immersion  what  has  been  purchased  and  l»oiight 
from  market  (Lange,  Bleek),  is  a  point  about  which 
interpreters  diffisr.  As  to  the  means  for  bathing 
whieh  the  Jews  anciently  possessed  in  the  tanks 
and  reservoin  within  and  around  Jerusalem,  and 
which  to  some  extent  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
possess  at  present,  see  Waters^  under  Jrrusa- 
LKM.  The  traveller  in  the  East  finds  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  modem  Jews,  e.  ff.  those  at  Snfed 
in  GalUee,  ftunished  with  large  bathing  rooms  for 
the  performance  of  the  washings  wiiich  they  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  their  worship.  The  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

ii. 

BATH.      PIRASURKS.] 

BATH-RAB^IM,  the  oate  of  (">??? 

D^S'^'HS),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city 

jf  Heshbon,  by  (b^)  whk^  were  two  »*  pools,** « 
whereto  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved 
(Gsiit.  vu.  4  [5]).     The  <«  Gate  of  Bath-rabbim'* 
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at  Heshbon  wouki,  aooordiog  to  ihe  Oriental  cua> 
tom,  be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name. 
'Hie  only  place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resem- 
bling Bath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah  (yimm^A), 
but  the  one  tank  of  which  we  gain  any  Intelligence 
as  remaining  at  Ihtbdn,  is  on  the  opposite  (S. )  side^ 
of  the  town  to  AmmAn  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  298). 
Future  investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The 
LXX.  and  Vi3g.  translate:  fy  irv\cus  9vyarph\ 
«-oAA«y;  in  portdJiUm  muitiiudinit.  G. 

BATH^HEBA  [rather  Bath-shel»]  (Ti^ 

VyV^,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  Ac;  also  called  Bath-shua, 

7-*^ir"n22,  in  1  Chr.iii.5:  Bnp<ra0€4;  [Alex.B)|^ 
ira$9€  in  2  Sam.  and  1  K.  i.  11 ;]  Joseph.  Bf  ctfro- 
)3^ :  [Bethmbee ;]  i.  e.  daughter  of'  an  oath^  or, 
daughter  qfseven^  sc.  years),  the  daughter  of  Eliam 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  son 
of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxlii.  84),  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  Darid  was  increased,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him  upon  his 
family  in  the  person  of  Ikthsheba.  The  child 
which  was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  David  died :  but  after  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  Sotomon  (Matt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When,  in  David's 
old  age,  Adon\|ah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggith,  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 
promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was  employed  by 
Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  R. 
i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the  accession  of  Sobmon, 
she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  permission  of  her 
son  for  Adon\jah  to  take  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunammite.  This  permission  was  ref^ised,  and  bo- 
came  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Adon^ah 
(1  K.  ii.  24,  25).  [David.]  Bathsheba  was  said 
by  Jewish  tradition  to  ha^-e  composed  and  recited 
Frov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition  or  repnx)f  to  her 
son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  C^almet,  J>ict.  s.  v.;  Goni.  a  Lapid.  on 
Prov.  xxxi.  H.  W.  P. 

BATH-SHU'A  (V^W'n^  [daughter  of  an 
oath]:  Vat  and  Alex,  ty  B7ip<ra$99i  Bethaabee), 
a  variatk>n  of  the  name  of  Mthsheba,  mother  of 
Sofomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  that  Shna  was  a  Canaanite  name 
(comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and  C^en.  xxxviii.  2, 12 — where 
"  Bath-shua  "  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's  wife), 
while  Bathsheba's  original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZAOHARFAS  (quad  H^D^  n*'? 
[houu  of  Z.y.  Bate{axapia;  Alex,  and  Joseph. 
BeBCaxopia'  Bethzacham)^  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace  ri.  82,  83,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaens 
marehed  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped 
for  the  relief  of  Bethsura  (Bethznr)  when  the  hitter 
was  besieged  by  Antiochns  Eupator.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  §  4),  and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were 
intricate  and  confined  —  crrfinis  oCenyr  r^s  wap^- 
fiov  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  5,  and  comp.  the  passage 
dted  above,  fkx>m  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
knew  the  spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  modem  Beit  Snkdrieh,  which  ban 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north 
of  Beit  stfr,  (*on  an  almost  isdated  promontory  or 


•  The  *<  Ash-pools  "  of  the  A.  T.  Is  fnm  piteinat  of       h  •  Tristiam  {Land  of  lirad,  p.  &if})  makes  it  bear 
ttie  Yolg.    The  Hebrew  word  Berecih  is  simply  a  pool   southeast  of  Hteb&n.  B. 
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tcU,  jutting  out  between  two  deep  valleyBf  and  con- 
nected with  the  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck 
between  the  heads  of  the  valle}-B,  the  neck  forming 
the  only  place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been 
an  ahnost  impregnable  position"  (Rob.  iii.  283, 
284).  llie  place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west 
of  the  Hebron  road,  between  four  and  five  miks 
•outh  of  Bethlehem.     [Beth2Uk.]  G. 

•  BATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  U.  20).  [Axe,  7; 
Maul.] 

•  BATTLEMENT.     [House.] 
BATAI  [2  syL]   ("52   [of  Penian  origin, 

Ges.]:  Belief;  [Vat  Bcfiti;  Comp.  Ba^t:]  Ban 
vai),  sou  of  Henadad,  ruler  (Htp)  of  the  **di»- 

trict "  (Tf^f^)  of  Keil&h  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iu.  18). 

BAY-TREE  (rnTlJ,"  tzrach:  K49pos  rod 
Ai$dyov:  cedrtu  Ltbani],  It  is  dlfiieult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
nave  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  uzvii. 
35  to  signify  a  "bay-tree":  such  a  rendering  is 
enthiely  unsupported  by  any  kmd  of  evidence. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
ezrdch  "a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil " — one 
that  has  never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  versions,  as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow 
the  LXX.,  which  reads  "  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mis- 
taking the  Hebrew  word  for  one  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar form.^  Celsius  {ffieixfb.  i.  194)  agrees  with  the 
author  of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  which  gives  av- 
r6x9»y  (indiffena^  "one  bom  in  the  land  ") as  tlie 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word :  with  tliis  view  liabbi 
Solomon  and  Hammond  {CommenLon  Ps.  xxxvii.) 
comcide.  Dr.  lloyle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  LiL  art. 
"Ezrach")  suggests  the  Arabic  Ashruky  which  he 
says  is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  as  a  tree  ha\-ing  leaves  like  the  yhnr  or  "  bay- 
tree."  Hiis  opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority. 

Perhaps  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the  word 
ezr&ch^  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  a  stranger,"  or  "a  foreigner."  Comp. 
Lev.  zvi.  29:  "  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  .... 

whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  (rT^t^n, 
h&tzrAch)  or  a  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
you."  The  epithet  "green,"  as  CeUius  has  ob- 
served, is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  the 
Hebiew  woitl ;  for  the  same  wonl  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself: 
"  I  was  flowisking  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  ezrdch  occurs,  it  evidently 
is  spoken  of  a  man  (Cels.  Hierob.  i.  196).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
translated  "  in  great  power  "  <^  more  literally  signi- 
fies "to  be  formidable,"  or  "to  cause  terror,"  and 
that  the  word  which  the  A.  V .  translates  "  spread- 
ing himself," '^  more  property  means  to  "make 
bare."  The  passage  then  niight  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  oth- 
WB,  and  behaving  with  barefaced  audacity,  just  as 
some  proud  native  of  the  land."  In  the  I^evitical 
Law  the  oppression  of  the  stranger  was  strongly 


I  rn^,  flrtiw  «*  {Sol). 


BDELLIUM 

forbidden,  perhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  such 
acts  of  oppression  b  made  in  these  words  of  the 
paahnist  W.  H. 

BAZXITH  (n^bra  [a  stripping,  naled- 
nets]).  " Children  of  B."  were  amongst  the  Nb- 
TifiNiM  who  returned  with  Zerubbabei  (Neh.  viL 
54).    In  £zr.  ii.  52,  the  name  is  given  aa  Baz- 

LUTH  (n!l"'^'22  [which  means  the  same]).^  LXX. 
in  both  phu:e8  B€ura\^;  [but  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Baa-cf 
8tf€,  in  Neh.  Bwaue:]  BesUuh.     [Basalotu.] 

BAZXUTH   (HJl^rg:    fia^coM;    [Vat. 
Ba<ra8«f :]  Besbith).    BAZLrrn  (Ezr.  il.  52). 
BDELLIUM   (nVl22,  beddUich:   (i^pe^^ 

KifirroKKoV'  bdeltium),  a  precious  substance,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "  ^>ld  " 
and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where 
manna  js  in  cobr  compared  to  bdtlUum.  There 
are  few  sulgects  that  have  been  more  copiously  dis- 
cussed than  tbia  one,  which  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  bedd- 
lack;  and  it  must  be  con&ased  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  we  are  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  bedulaeh  denotes  a  mineral,  or  au  animal 
production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Some  writ- 
era  have  supposed  that  the  word  should  be  written 
beHHach  {beryl),  instead  of  beddlach,  as  Wahl  (in 
Deacr.  Asia,  p.  856)  and  Hartmann  {de  MvUer, 
Hebraic,  iii.  i^6),  but  beryi,  or  aquanuuint,  which 
is  only  a  pale  variety  of  emerald,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  bdeUium  was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31, 
with  Num.  xi.  7),  while  the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red, 
or  &int  blue ;  for  the  same  reason  the  ia/Bpa!^  ("  car- 
buncle ")  of  the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  c.)  must  be  re- 
jected ;  while  KffUrakKotf  ("crystal")  of  the 
same  version,  which  interpretation  is  adopted  bj 
Reland  {de  Situ  Paradisi,  §  12),  is  mere  ooigecture. 
The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  with 
some  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  understand  "  pearls  ** 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word;  and  this  in- 
terpretation Bochart  {Hitroz.  iii.  592)  and  Ges»- 
nius  accept;  on  the  other  hand  the  Gr.  versions  of 
Aquik,  Theodotion,  and  Synunachus,  Josephus 
{Ant.  iu.  1,  §  6),  Sahnaslus  {HyL  Jatri,  p.  181), 
Celsius  {Uierob.  i.  324),  Sprengd  {ffitl.  Jiei  Herb, 
i.  18,  and  Comment  in  Dioscor,  i.  80),  and  a  few 
modem  writere  believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  that  btdA- 
ladi  =  bdellium,  t.  e.  an  odoriferous  exudation  from 
a  tree  which  is,  accorduig  to  Ksmpfer  {Aman, 
ExU.  p.  868)  the  Boraaaus  fiabtlUformis,  Linn.,  of 
Arabia  Felix;  compare  Pliny  {H.  N,  xii.  9,  §  19), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioscori- 
des  (1.  80)  was  called  ^cXjcok  or  iBtUxov;  «m1 
according  to  Pliny  brochon,  makicha,  maUaeon, 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedA- 
lack,  Plautus  ( Cure,  i.  2,  7)  uses  the  word  bdeU- 
ium, 

As  regards  the  theory  which  explains  beddhtek 
by  "  pearls,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  is  very  inconclusive;  in  the  first  phuse 
it  assumes  that  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  pearls  are  found,  a  point  however,  which 
is  fiurly  open  to  question ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be 


nn^HD.     See  ttiA  Hebrew  Lszioons,  s,  «». 
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BEALIAH 

nmeiBbered  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words  for 
'peaih,"  namely,  D  ir^<*  and  according  to  Bochart, 
Peniribii,^  though  there  is  much  doi^t  as  to  the 
mfaning  of  this  latter  word. 

Ilicfaet  that  eben^  ^*a  stone,"  is  prefixed  to 
thdham^  "  onyx/^  and  not  to  beddlachy  seems  to  ex- 
dade  the  laUer  from  being  a  mineral;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  **  that  such  a 
production  as  bdellium  is  not  \-aluabIe  enough  to 
be  classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones/'  for  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  &r  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  varied  producUons,  vegeta- 
ble as  wdl  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of  whirh  he 
was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  remarks  to 
its  mineral  treasures;  and  since  there  is  a  similarity 
of  form  between  the  Greek  ^ScAAioy,  or  ^JcAmk, 
and  the  Hebrew  fteda/i^A,  and  as  this  opinion  is 
well  supported  by  authority,  the  balance  of  probn- 
l»lities  appears  to  us  to  be  in  &vor  of  the  tranda- 
tion  of  the  A.  Y.,  though  the  point  will  probably 
always  be  left  an  open  one.«  W.  H. 

BEALI'AH  (n^^ra,  remarkable  as  con. 
taimng  the  names  of  both  iBmal  and  Jah:  Baa\tA; 
[Yat.  FA.  BaScua;  Alex.  BooSta:]  Baalia),  a 
Beqjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at  Zikkg  (1 
Our.  xit.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (nSbrS,  the  plur.  fem.  form 
of  Baal:  BoA/ioii^;  Alex.  BaA»0:  Baloth),  a 
town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Jodah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

BB'AN,  CHn,DREN  [Soxs]  of  (viol  Bcudy; 
Joseph.  vto\  rod  Badyov '  JiUi  Bean\  a  tribe,  appar- 
ently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into 
"towers"  {levoyovs)  when  not  plundering,  and  who 
were  destroyed  by  Judas  Maocabseus  (1  Mace.  v.  4). 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Bbon  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  information 
this  must  remain  mere  ooi^ecture,  especially  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tdl  from  the  context  whether  the 
residence  of  this  people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of 
Jordan.  G. 

BEAI7S  (Vl3,rfp(5/:  ,ciJ«^,:  faba).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
OQrrectnesB  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Beans  are  mentu)ned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ek.  iv.  9,  beam  are  mentioned  with  **  barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet  was 
ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
'cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-boms,  vetches,  iftc.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  I^jdda  on  the  2'3d,  and  at  Sklon  and  Acre 
even  earlier  (Kitto,  Pkyt,  H.  PaiesL  215);  they 


n^jHeb.;    .  J,  Arab. 

*  D'^r  3?. 

c  The  derivation  of  pb^^l  is  doabtftd ;  but  Vaist's 

ttynology  from  bl^,  wionara,  JIuen,  » to  distill, 

from  root  b^r  or  b^  (Greek  ^UAA^tr),  is  in  &vor 
of  the  bdelliam. 
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continna  in  flower  till  Mareb.  In  Egypt  beans  are 
sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of 
February;  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later.  Dr. 
Kitto  {ibid.  319)  says  that  the  "  stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  afterwards  cut 
and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle;  the 
beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  mill-stones 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  clay  dried  in  the 
sun."  Dr.  Shaw  (Tratelt,  i.  257,  8vo  ed.  1808) 
says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are  usually  full 
podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  spring ;  that  they  are  **•  boiled  and 
stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the  prmcipal 
food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions.'* 

Herodotus  (U.  37)  sUtce  that  the  EgypUaa 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them 
impure,  and  that  th^  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse 
at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country; 
but  a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  absti 
nence  from  this  article  of  foiod  was  not  general. 
The  remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limits 
ation.  The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  maintAined  for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that 
philosopher  (see  Smith's  DicL  of  Or.  and  Bam, 
Biog.  art.  "  Pythagoras  "). 

Hiiler  {Hieropkyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  ih>m  the 
Afishna^  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  (Jabot  fresM\  or  lentils  on  the  day  before 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  ( Vicia  fnbi)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  laige  portion  of 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  Legumnotm.  W.  H. 

BEAR  0^,«  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  isS^,  dob:  ipK- 
TOf,  ApKos,  K^Kos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15;  jucpi/Aya 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  2K^ :  tirsifs, 
ursa).  This  is  without  doubt  the  S}Tlan  bear 
( Ursut  Syriacut\  which  to  this  day  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that 
this  bear  is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit 
of  Lebanon,  called  Machmel,  the  other  peak,  Gebel 
Sanin^  being  strangely  enough  free  from  these  ani- 
mals. The  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  fhigivorous 
habit  than  the  brown  bear  {Ursut  arctot)^  but 
when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea ( Cicer  arietinut\  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  The  excrement  of  the 
Syrian  bear,  which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-^d- 
dub,  is  soU  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in 
ophthalmia;  and  the  skin  is  of  considerable  value. 
Most  recent  writen  are  silent  respecting  any  species 
of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hassel- 
quist,  Burekhardt,  and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however, 
notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the 
province  of  Hasbeiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Kla>der 
supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Ursut  arctot,  for 

**  bSSS,  flrom  bbS,  «to  roU,"  hi  aUusion  to  its 
form.  Lat.  buOa;  ^teh,  bol,  «a  bean."  The  Ara- 
bic word  JaJ,  JUy  is  Identioal.     Gssen.  Thet,  s.  v 

'^r\y  from  'D^'y^y  '«»*«  ineedere;  but  Bochnrt 
coiOeetures  an  Arabic  root  s «« to  be  hairy."  Forsk&I 
{Deser.  An.  p.  Iv.)  mentions  t  le  t^(>,  dubb,  amongti 
the  AnUan  flimia.     Is  iUs  the  trna  aretot  ? 
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which  opinion,  however,  he  teems  to  have  had 
no  authority ;  and  a  recent  writer.  Dr.  Thomson 
{Land  aiul  Book\  p.  573),  says  that  the  Sjrian 
bear  is  still  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hemion  stand 
in  great  fear  of  him.  Hcmprich  and  Khrenberg 
{SymboUs  Phys.  pt  i.)  inform  us  that  during  the 
summer  months  these  beare  keep  to  the  snowy  parts 
of  licbanon,  but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages 
and  gardens;  it  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period 
in  former  days  they  extended  their  visits  to  other 


Syrian  Bear  ( Urmt  Sjfriaau). 


parts  of  Palestine;  for  though  this  species  was  in 
ancient  times  fiu*  more  numerous  than  it  is  now, 
yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  probably 
always  the  summer  home  of  these  aninuds.<*  Now 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  bears  being  found  in  a 
wood  between  Jericho  and  liethel  (2  K.  ii.  24);  it 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took 
place  some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
inhabited  the  low  lands  of  Palestine. 

The  ferocity  of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  alluded  to  ui  2  Sam.  zvii.  8 ;  Prov.  xvii. 
12;  Uos.  xiii.  8:  its  attacking  flocks  in  1  Sam. 
zvii.  34,  &c. ;  it<s  craftiness  in  ambush  in  I.am.  iii. 
10,  and  that  it  \i-as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  11, 
would  be  better  translated,  "  we  givan  like  bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groanmg  noise 
(see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  £p.  xvi. 
51,  "  circumgemit  ursus  ovile  " ).  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Kev.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd. 
xi.  17;  Ecdus.  xlvii.  3.  W.  H. 

BEAHD  (l|7t:  »(^v:  barba).  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to 
it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled  their 
slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  36)  mentions 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  I^gyptians,  that  they  let 
the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all  other 
times  shav»i.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released  fh>m 
prison,  "shaved  his  beard  "  to  appear  befbre  Pha- 
raoh (Gen.  xli.  14).  it  was,  however,  the  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard  made 
of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  different  form  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  Indiriduals  being 
represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches 
long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length,  square 


•  •Mr.  Tristram  not  only  found  "the  tracks  of 
bears  "  in  the  snow,  on  the  sides  of  Hermon  (Land  of 
bmd^  p.  007),  but  even  in  Wady  Hainhm  (see  Bsra- 
4KBKL),  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  saw  to 


BEABD 

at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  np  af 
the  end  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Kyypt-  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  i^yptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria, 
and  Armoiia,  ^.,  are  represented  nearly  always 
bearded.  On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  repre- 
sented a  train  of  foreigners  with  aases  and  cattle, 
who  all  have  short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of 
various  nations  on  another  monument. 


Beards.     Egyptian,  frtm  Wllkinscm  (top  row).    Of 
other  nations  Ihun  RoselMnl  and  Layard  (bofctom 

row). 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are 
represented  sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  TAchiah 
by  Seimacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards 
very  like  some  of  those  in  the  f^'pUan  monu- 
ments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  decide  with  certahity  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  6)  regarding  the  "cor- 
ners of  the  beard.'*  It  seems  to  imply  something 
in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a  ceremo- 
nial difference  from  that  of  other  western  Asiatics; 
and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer.  ix.  26, 
XXV.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews  retained 
the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between  the  ear 
and  eye  (fcp<{ra^ot),  which  the  Arabs  and  others 
shaved  away.  Size  and  fullness  of  beard  are  said 
to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvieux, 
Afcnirs  et  Coutumes  des  Arabes).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in^ 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37; 
Ear.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31  [or  Epist  Jer.  81]);  to  neg- 
lect it  in  seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24),  and  to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last 
outrage  which  enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David 
resented  the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Ha- 
nun  (2  Sam.  x.  4);  so  the  people  of  (jrod  are  figu- 
ratively spoken  of  as  "beaid"  or  "hair"  which 
he  will  shave  with  "  the  razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  " 
(Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard  was  the  object  of  saluta- 
tion, and  under  this  show  cf  friendly  reverence 


his  surprise  "  a  brown  Syrian  bear  domsUy.  but  rap* 
idly  clamber  down  the  rocks  and  cross  the  ravine"  (p 
447).  H. 
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J<Mb  beipiOed  Aman  (3  Sam.  n.  9).  The  dx«B8- 
ing,  trimming,  anointing,  Ac.  of  the  beard,  was 
perfi>niied  with  much  ceremony  hj  penona  of 
wealth  and  rank  (Pa.  czxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of 
the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment 
proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  ziv.  9).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear 
beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their  own;  al- 
though the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish 
their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when 
manumitted  (Liv.  zxxiv.  62,  xlv.  44).        H.  H. 

BESAST.  'nie  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  nan^l,  ^^3751, 
n»n  (SVn,  Chald.). 

Krfiniy  T&  Bripta''  jumetUvm^  butioj  animaniiaj 
pectu:  «« beast,"  '*  cattle,"  A.  V.),  which  is  the 
genend  name  for  **  domestic  cattle  "  of  any  kind, 
is  used  also  to  denote  **  any  laige  quadruped,"  as 
opposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  {Gea.  vii.  2, 
vi  7,  20;  Ex.  ix.  25;  Lev.  xL  2;  1  K.  iv.  33; 
Pkov.  XXX.  30,  Ac.);  or  for  ««beasU  of  burden," 
hones,  mules,  etc,  as  in  1  K.  xviu.  5,  Neh.  U.  12, 
14,  etc.;  or  the  word  may  denote  **  wild  beasts," 
■a  in  Deut.  xxxU.  24,  Hab.  ii.  17, 1  Sam.  xviL  44. 
[Behemoth,  note;  Ox.] 

mentum:  *^ beast,"  "cattle")  is  used  either  col- 
feetivdy  of  "all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin 
jiecus  (Ex.  xxii.  4;  Num.  xx.  4,  8, 11;  Ps.  hcxviii. 
48),  or  specially  of  **  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv. 
17).    This  word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the 
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preceding,  and  is  derived  from  a  root,  ^?3,  "  to 
pasture." 

3.  Chaffffdh  (njn :  Bnplop,  f»or,  94ip,  rerpJt- 
wovs,  irrijfof,  iprrr6rj  Bripui\uTOSj  $aon6s' 
/era,  cuumantid,  ammal:  <*  beast,"  »*wUd  beast" 
This  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  selective 

*^n>  **  living/'  is  used  to  denote  any  animal  It 
IS,  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fiilly  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  the  word  H'TiS^n  {h€»- 
tddeh,  wild  beast),  '^of  the  field"  (Ex.  xidu.  U; 
liev.  xxvi.  22;  Deut  vii.  22;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii.  8; 
Jer.  xii.  9,  Ac.).    Similar  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee 

Wrn  (cAeywi).*  W.  H. 

BITBAI  [2  syL]  f^S?    [Pehlcvi,  fatherly] 
Un  Ezr.,]  Baficd,  [Vat  Ba^ci,  Alex.  Bafieu;  in 
^<*.,]    Bv$i,  Bf^of,  [etc.;  in  1  Esdr.  BnM 
Zebesi]  Bebai). 

1.  '*  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vu.  16;  1  Esdr.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ena  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  fiunily  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ear.  x.  i 
1  Esdr.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  slso  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).     [Babi.] 


o  from  the  unused  root  DHB,  "  to  bo  dumb." 

h  The  word  D^^V  Is  tmoslatBd  by  the  A.  T.  »  wild 
boosts  of  the  desvt"  In  Is.  zlll.  21,  xzxiv.  14;  Jer.  I. 
».    The  root  is  H^V,  « to  bo  dry;"  whence  ^^, 


3.  (B43f  [Vat  Alex.  Bo^ffi].)  Father  of  Zeeh*. 
riah,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  men 
of  his  tribe  mentioned  above  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  ' 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Alex.  [Comp.  AW.]  Bt^/SoI; 
[Sin.  Ai9cAi3cuft;]  Vat.  omits;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is  possibly  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  C^bobai  occurring  next  to  it 

BE'GHBB  n^J:  [in  Gen.]  Box^p,  [Alex. 
Xo/3fl»p;  in  Num.,  (}omp.  Bcx^p*  the  others  omit; 
in  1  Chr.,  Bax^p«  Alex.  Boxop,  Vat  A/3aY«  i» 
ver.  8,  in  ver.  6  omits ;]  Bechor^  [in  Num.  Btaier ;] 
Jtruiam^  but  according  to  (leseu.  a  yoim^  camel, 
which  Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom,  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Beigamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  hi  Gen.  xlri.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Beqjamm  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

without  at  least  suspecting  that  W*102l,  his  Jim- 

bomy  is  a  corruption  of  *^.?B|  Beeher,  and  that 

the  sufBx  *1  is  a  corruption  of  \  and  bek)ngs  to 

the  foIk>wing  ^3?*t*,  so  that  the  genuine  sense 
in  that  case  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  Bela^  Becker y 
and  AMeL,  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
The  enumeration,  the  second,  the  third,  etc.,  must 
then  hare  been  added  since  the  corruption  of  the 
text  There  is,  however,  another  riew  which  may 
be  taken,  namely,  that  1  Chr.  viiL  1  is  right,  and 

that  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viU.  8,  *^^:a,  as  a 

proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  "^13,  first-born, 
and  so  that  Bei\jamin  had  no  son  of  the  name  of 
Becher.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that 
the  position  of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela 
the  first-bom  in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position 
it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "  first-born; "  that  Be- 
cker is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  mm ; 
and  that  the  discrepance  between  Cicn.  xlri.  21, 
where  Ashbel  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
where  he  is  expressly  called  tke  second,  and  the 
omission  of  Ashbel  m  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be 

accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  '^ '  21  having 
been  accidentally  taken  for  a  proper  name,  instead 
of  in  the  sense  of  "  first-bom."  It  may  be  added 
ftuiher  that  in  1  Chr.  viii.  88,  the  same  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom 
the  seoond  is  m  the  A.  V.  called  BockerUy  in  He- 
brew ^'^'P'2,  but  which  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered 
wpwrAroKos  ahrovy  and  another  name,  'A0-<£,  added 
to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel.  And  that  the 
LXX.  are  right  in  their  rendering  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  very  same  form  being  repeated  hi 
ver.  39,  "  ofid  the  torn  of  Eahek  kU  brother  were 

Ulam  lUtfinUomy  "l"''"^35,  JeJwsh  the  second;' 
Ac.  The  support  too  which  Becher  as  a  propei 
name  derives  from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
hi  Num.  xxri.  35,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
&ct  that  Bered  (Boixia,  LXX.)  is  substituted  for 
B«:her  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20,  and  that  it  is  omitted 


«a  desert;'*  0*^^!^  »  ''any  dwoUen  fai  a  dzy  or 
desert  region,"  jackals,  hyenas,  Ibc.  Boehart  Is  wrong 
In  Umitfaig  the  ward  to  mean  »  wild  eats  "  (fiuras.  U. 
206). 
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altogether  in  the  LXX.  venion  of  Num.  xxvi.  35. 
Bforeorer,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  uqgument 
of  all|  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Bei^amite  fMnilies 
in  Num.  xxvi.  88,  there  is  no  mention  of  Hecher 
or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelitea 
immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Belaites.  Not- 
withstanding, bowe>'er,  jJl  this,  the  first  supposition 
was,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  substantially  the 
true  one.  Becher  was  one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons, 
Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel,  and  came  down  to  Eg^-pt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Rachel  who  settled  in  Egypt,  namely,  Joseph  and 
bis  two  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  Benjaminrand 
his  three  sons  above  named,  Gera,  Naaman,  Ehi 

OnS,  alias  Q'J'^nbi,  Ahinun,  Num.  xxvi.  38,  and 

n^n^?,  Aharah,   1  Chr.  vili.   1,  and  perhaps 

mni?  and  r\^r\\^,  vcr.  4  and  7),  and  Aid 

(Tifi,  but  in  1  Chr.  >iu.  3,  ^W,  Addar),  the 
sons  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr.  rii.  12,  16,  nii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pbam,  Nimi.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1 
Chr.  viii.  5,  but  llupham,  Num.  xxvi.  39),  appar- 
ently the  sons  of  Ahinun  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  vii. 
12),  and  Rosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account, 
as  there  is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel 

passages,  unless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  (lt'3^*1  ), 
a  son  of  Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.<>  And  so,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage, 
only  that  they  make  Aid  the  son  of  Gera,  great- 
grandson  therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  sll  the 
others  sons  of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of 
Becher,  we  have  ahready  noticed  the  singular  &ct 
of  there  being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the 
numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becher^  and  a  fiunily 
of  BachrittBy  among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35), 
seems  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Oath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  in  that  border  af&ay  related  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its 
males.  The  daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore 
have  sought  husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  Becher,<>  or  his  heir  and  head 
of  his  house,  married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a 
daughter  of  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  \'ii.  20,  21),  and  so 
tliat  his  house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
im, just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii. 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  appears 
among  the  Ephraimites,  namely,  just  before  the  en- 
tering into  the  promised  land,  when  the  people  were 
numbered  by  genealogies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  equitably  among  the  tribes, 
is  evidently  highly  favorable  to  this  view.  (See 
Num.  xxvi.  52-56,  xxvii.).  The  junior  branches 
of  Becher's  family  would  of  course  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Bei^amin.  Their  names,  as  given  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  were  Zemira,  Joosh,  Eliexer,  Elioenai, 


a  We  ant  more  Inclined  to  tbink  it  is  a  corruption 
of  D*^,  or    CSn,    and  belongs  to  the  preceding 

^HK,  Ebi,  as  Akham  Is  certainly  the  right  name, 
M  appears  by  Num.  xxvi.  88. 
b  This  view  soggasts  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
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Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah;  other  branches  pos- 
sessed the  fieldis  round  Anathoth  and  Alameth, 
called  Alemeth  vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Which  of  the  above  were  Becher^s  own  sons,  and 
which  were  grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendiants, 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  But  the  moat 
important  of  them,  as  bdng  ancestor  to  king  Saul, 
and  his  great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  lit.  37),  the 
bat-named  Abiah,  was,  it  seems,  literally  Becher*8 
son.  The  generations  appear  to  have  been  as  fbl- 
kms:  Becher— Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1)  — 
Bechorath  <"  —  Zeror  —  Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) 
—  Ner — Kish  —  Saul.  Abner  was  another  son 
of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to 
Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  house  who  settled  at  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which  <^  perhaps  he  acquired 
by  his  marriage  with  Maachah,  and  which  became 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  fiunily,  and  was  called 
afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  la.  x.  29). 
From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would  seem  that  before  this 
Gibeon  or  Geba  had  been  possessed  by  the  sons  of 
Ehud  (called  Abihud  \fx.  3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela. 
But  the  text  appears  to  be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Beqjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  XX. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gem  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Al)salom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  difierent  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.     Perhaps 

therefore  HH^l^  D  is  used  in  the  wider  senM  of 
tribt^  as  Josh.  vii*.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  difierent 
times  when  difierent  passages  iKsre  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  gen^ogical  divisions  of  the 
fiimilies.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1.)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  .Incob  went  down  into  Egypt;  (2.)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  (3.)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David;  and  (4.)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  t.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Bti^amm, 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  faUun 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Becher 
in  1  Chr.  ^iii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  thia  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephnuro,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.     Same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  0.  H. 

BECHOIIATH  (HnSD?  [JtrtUomy,  Bo- 
xip  [Vat  'X*ip\\  Alex.  ^^xfiipoB'-  Beckcraik)^ 
son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of  Becher, 
according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  8.  [Bb- 
CIIBR.]  A.  C.  H. 


really  the  flrst-bom  of  Benjamin,  bat  having  fbriUted 
his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Bphnfanitish  inher- 
itance. 

e  It  is  possible  that  Beehorath  may  be  the  ssme 
person  as  Beeher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  aed- 
dentally  inverted. 

d  Comp.  1  Chr.  vii.  14,  viii.  6,  6, 29,  ix.  86. 
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BECTILETH,  thk  plaih  of  Wh  raiw 
BaucTtXaiB  [Vat.  -T«r] ;  Alex.  Bt «crcAc0,  [mhI  so 
Sm.»;  Sin-i  BoitouXm]  :  Syr.  i.ISA-A>f>  JLiw^ 

s=  house  of  $hughter)y  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
M  lying  between  Nine«'eh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BoirraiaAAcC}  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutin- 
ger  Tablea,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch. 
The  naost  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the 
Bekaa,  or  valley  l}ing  between  the  two  chains  of 
Lebanon.  And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a 
oomi^tion  of  that  well-known  name:  if  indeed  it 
be  a  historical  word  at  all.  G. 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts:  — 
(1.)  the  substratum;  (2.)  the  covering;  (3.)  the 
pillow;  (4.)  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for 
1.;  (5.)  the  ornamental  portions. 


(Vrom  r«llow8,  Asia  Mmcr.) 
1.  Thu  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts. 

3.  A  quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1.  In  sum- 
mer a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by 
day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the 
ease  of  a  poor  person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2. 
and  that  without  a  bedstead.  Hence 'the  law  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after 
snnset,  that  the  poor  man  might  not. lack  his  need- 
ful covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 

3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this,  is  that 
which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  used  is 
of  doubtftd  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some 
&bric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  something  hastily  adopted  to 
serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordi- 
nary use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  HD^ 
{irpo<rKt^d\mioy.  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be  the 
proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  conmion  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's 
ddn,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  Ac.  We  read  of  a 
*« pillow"  [rower's  cushion;  see  Ship,  13.]  also,  in 
the  boot  in  which  our  Lord  lay  asleep  (Mark  iv. 
38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The  block  of  stone 
such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps  with  a  gar- 
ment, was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer  fdk,  shep- 
herds, Ac. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Ori- 
ental room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bedding. 
(See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and  portable 
fifame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word 

n^^Q,  which  is  used  for  a  "bier"  (2  Sam.  ill. 
31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
litter  on  whieh  a  sick  person  might  be  carried  (1 
Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  (C^en. 
tl^ii.  31),  and  for  the  coach  on  which  guests  re- 
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cluied  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  L  6).  Thus  it  seems 
the  oomprehensi\'e  and  generic  term.     The  proper 

,word  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  07^^,  «sed 
Deut  iiL  11,  to  describe  that  on  which  lay  the 
giant  Og,  whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one 
of  iron. 


Bed  and  Uead-rost  (Wilkinson,  Aneient  Egifptians.) 
6.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud.  xiii. 
9);  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  21,  14),  and  probubly  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
fine  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting  parts 
of  beds  (Ksth.  i.  6;  Cant.  iii.  9, 10)  where  the  word 

VvnCK,  LXX.  ^pftovjieemstomean  "a  Utter" 
(Prov.  vil.  16, 17 ;  Amos  vi.  4).  So  also  are  per- 
himes. 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  ftimiture  among  the  Orientals,  the  same  ar- 
ticle being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during  the 
day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.     There. 

was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  n^Sl  vQ,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and  ")odge," 
which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a  hammock, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8,  xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  {AnL  xiL  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers hi  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 


Pillow  or  Head-rest  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptuau.) 
The  ordinary  frumiture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "  bed-cham- 
ber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden,  was, 
as  Calmet  suggests  (DicL  of  Bib.,  art.  Beds\ 
probably  a  store-chamber  for  keeping  beds,  not  a 
mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  con- 
ceal the  ftigitives  (2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  IL 

n'llSan  'rrrr  «  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the  usual 

a3tt?p  nin  "chamber  of  rccUnhig,"  Ex.  viH. 
3  and  pamm). 

The  position  of  the  bed-chamoer  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  ihe  pahuse  seems  marked 
hi  the  pttnages  Ex.  viti.  3;  2  K.  vi.  12.     U.  H. 

BED  AD  ma  [iqwration]:  BofxiZi  [Comjv 
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BtadZ:]  Ba^ad)^  the  &ther  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  »Hadad  ben-Bedad**  (Gen.  zziyL  85;   1 
Chr.  i.  46). 
•BEDAIAH  (3  syl.),  Ezr.  x.  85.     [Bedk- 

lAH.] 

BEa)AN  (17?  [«emfc,  Ges.] :  [BapdKt] 
Badan).  1.  Mentioned.  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a  Judge 
of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
As  no  such  tiaroe  occurs  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
various  coi\jectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  per- 
son meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in  Pole 
{Synopsis^  in  loc.).  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
Jair  mentioned  m  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must  then 
be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distinguish 
him  (torn  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named  among 
the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17.. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be 
another  name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of 
Ben-Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  mean- 
ing in  or  into  Dan  (3)  with  a  reference  to  Judg. 
xiii.  25.  Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very 
probable,  or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ar- 
gument for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Para- 
phrast. llie  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  fiames.  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  false  reading  for  Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  not  a  complete 
record  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  possible 
that  Bedan  was  one  of  the  Judges  whose  names 
are  not  preserved  in  it,  and  so  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  the  Jael  of  Judg.  v.  6,  who  was  prob- 
ably also  a  Judge,  though  we  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  except  from  Deborah's  song.  The  only 
objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as  Bedan  is  mentioned 
with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  Judge,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  omitted  in  the  history.  The  same  ob- 
jection applies  in  some  degree  to  the  views  which 
identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair,  who  are  but  cur- 
sorily mentioned.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

2.  {BaZdfi;  [Vat  (OvXo^)  fiaZcui;]  Alex.  Ba- 
SoK.)  Son  of  Ulam,  the  son  of  (jilead  (1  Chr. 
vU.  17).  •  W.  A,  W. 

BEDEIAH  [3  syl.]  (Hjl?  [servant  of  Je- 
hovaJi]:  BaUdta;  [Vat.  Bo^a.']  Badaiiu),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  tmie  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35).  [The  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.,  reads  Bedaiah.] 

BEE  (rr'j'')a'=T,a  debdrak:  ^A^Xicnra,  /4€\Mr- 
ff^y:  apis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in 
Deut.  i.  44,  "  The  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
bees  do; "  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  of 
frees  and  honey  in  tlie  carcase  of  the  lion ;  '*  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me  about  like  bees;" 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 


a  From  *^n*^,  online  duxU  ;  corgit  {examen),  Ges. 
Tkes.  8.  T. 

6  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  pasaiige 
af  Deut.  i.  44,  the  Syrioc  venioo,  the  Targum  of  On- 
ulos,  and  an  Arabic  MS.,  r«ad,  ^'  Chased  you  as  bees 
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the  5ee  that  is  b  the  land  of  Assyria."  Tint  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  hind  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  **  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey; "  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood 
otherwise  than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modem  traY> 
ellers  occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine. 
Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  p.  299)  speaks  of 
immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home 
in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum.  *«  The  people 
of  M'alia,  several  years  ago,*'  he  says,  "  let  a  man 
down  the  &oe  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  en- 
tirely protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and 
extracted  a  huge  amount  of  honey;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  rq)eat  the  exploit."  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
IG,  ss  to  t*  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted 
above,  as  to  the  feaH\il  nature  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  irritated. 

Maundrell  {Trav.  p.  66)  says  that  in  passing 
through  Samaria  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of 
honey  and  of  wax ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mils 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant.  Mariti  ( Trav. 
iii.  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  collect  their  honey,  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
in  clefts  of  rocks;  (comp.  Land  and  Book^  p.  566). 
That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success  in  Pales- 
tine, we  have  the  authority  of  Hasselquist  ( Trav, 
p.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {ib.  p.  253)  to  show. 

lilnglish  naturalists,  howe\-er,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. Dr.  Kitto  says  {Ph^.  H.  Pal.  p.  421) 
there  are  two  species  of  bees  found  in  that  country, 
Apis  knt/icomis^  and  Apis  meUifica.  A.  longir- 
camiSf  howe\'er,  which  =  j^wcera  hmgicor.,  is  a 
European  species;  and  though  King  and  Ehren- 
berg,  in  the  Symbolm  PhysiaXy  enumerate  many 
Syrian  species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of 
the  genus  Aticera,  yet  JC.  hngicor.  is  not  found  in 
their  list.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  {A, 
meUiJica)  of  this  country.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  last-named  writer  has  described  as 
many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey-bees  (the 
genus  Apis)^  it  is  very  probable  that  the  species  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are  distinct. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  lees  in 
Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded  tlian  they 
arc  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms  in  the 
East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  s}'mptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  iElian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Travels  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Credc "  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedmann  (Per- 
misch.  SammL  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  '^  They  came  about  me  like  bees."  ^ 


that  an  smoked ; "  showing  how  ancient  the  custom  Is 
of  taking  bees'  nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constant 
alltudon  is  made  to  this  piaotlce  in  classical  authors. 
Wasps'  nests  were  taken  in  the  same  way.  See  Bo- 
chart  iHiero9.  lU.  860). 
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The  pMHge  aboat  the  fwarm  of  bees  and  hoDey 
in  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
sxplaaation.  The  lioa  which  Samson  slew  had 
been  dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expresMly 
stated  that  **  after  a  time,**  Samson  returned  and 
saw  the  bees  and  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase,  so  that 
"  i£|''  aa  Oedmann  has  well  obsen^,  "  any  one  here 
represents  to  himsdf  a  oomapt  and  putrid  carcase, 
the  oocuirenee  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude, 
fix-  it  is  well  Icnown  that  in  these  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  heat  will  in  the  course 
of  twenty-lbar  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moist- 
ure of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
ofimsive  odor."  To  the  fore^ing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  eonsume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(V.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesllus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Aniathusiaiis  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
eompare  aUo  Aldrovandus  (/>e  Iwtct.  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  {Lind  nnl  Book^  p.  566)  mentions  this 
occurrence  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as 
an  extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  ♦»  hometi,"  debnhlr  in  Anibic, 
are  intended,  *'if  it  were  known,*'  says  be,  *'that 
they  manufactured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  story."  It  is  known,  however,  that 
hornets  do  iiot  niake  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
Gunily  Vtsft'ulM^  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  has 
been  hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Ntctarinn 
melHJic  c.  The  passage  in  Is.  vU.  18,  "  the  Ix>rd 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,'* 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a 
hising  or  whistling  sound  to  their  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  again  to  return  '*  in 
the  evening  (Harris,  jVtU,  II.  of  BibUy  art.  Bee). 
Bochart  {Hiwoz.  iii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who 
thus  explains  this  passage,  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26. 
Columella,  Pliny,  .^Elian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by 
Bochart  in  illustration  of  this  practice;  see  numer- 
ous quotations  in  the  flierozoicon,  Mr.  Denham 
(m  Ritto*s  Cyc  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Bet)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject:  —  **No  one  has 
oflfered  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cus- 
tom, and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees." 
That  the  custom  existed  amongst  the  andents  of 
calling  swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  fiuniliar  to 
every  reader  of  Virgil, 

"Ifamitttsque  cle,  et  Hartis  quate  cymbala  ciroom," 

«Qd  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  a  cot- 
tager believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if 
he  beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the 
teal  use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
but  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
sny  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  *'  to  the 
nistom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  at- 
tentkm  of  any  one  by  a  significant  hiu,  or  rather 

The  LXX  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
bee  hi  Prov.  vi.  8:  ^*  Go  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
iiligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  woric  she  produces, 
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whose  hdwrs  kings  and  private  men  uu>  for  their 
health;  she  is  desired  and  honored  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures:  it  exists,  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.     As  to  the  proper  name,  see  Dkhorah. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  fiunily  Apida^  of  the 
Ilymenopterous  order  of  insects.  W.  H. 

*  On  this  subject  of  bees  in  Palestine,  Mr.  Tris- 
tram fhmishes  important  testimony  {Lnnd  of 
Israel,  pp.  88,  87).  Afler  speaking  of  "bee-keep- 
ing "  in  that  country,  carried  so  hx  that  almost 
"every  house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  itf 
yard,'*  he  adds  respecting  the  number  of  wild  bees 
as  follows:  "The  innumerable  fnsiirvs  and  clefts 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  ever^-Ti'here  flank  the 
valley's,  afford  in  their  recesses  secure  shelter  for 
any  number  of  swarms,  and  many  of  the  Bedouin, 
particularly  in  the  wilderness  of  .ludaea,  obtain 
thdr  subsistenoe  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into  Je- 
rusalem jars  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness  and  which  Jonathan 
had  long  before  unwittingly  tasted,  when  the  comb 
had  dropped  on  the  ground  from  the  hollow  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  was  suspended.  The  visitor  to  the 
Wady  Kum,  when  he  sees  the  busy  multitudes  of 
b/ces  about  its  clefts,  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the 
promise,  '  With  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  would 

1  have  satisfied  thee.'  There  is  no  epithet  of  the 
land  of  promise  more  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day,  than  this,  that  it  was  *  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'  "  H. 

BEELFADA  {^Xl^.^Sl^ known  by  Baal: 
'EAta8/;  [Vat.  FA.  Bo\f7JaiF;]  Alex.  BaXAta«o: 
B'KiUada),  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem 
(I  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Eliada,  El  beuig  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'BARUS  (BftXa-dpos:  BeeUuro),  I 
Esdr.  V.  8.     [BiLsiiAx.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (Bf^KrtBfios;  Alex.  [Bo- 
9\rt$fiosy]  B(cXrffU00:  BdWiemus)^  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16, 

25).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  CV^  ^73 
^=lordofjudgmenty  A.  V.  "chancellor;"  the  title 
of  Kehum,  the  name  immediately  before  it  (Ezr. 
iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (BccACc/3ouX:  Beehtbub),ihn 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xiL 
24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  flf.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul^  and  not  Beel- 
zebub [A.  v.]  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions;  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
is  decisive  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  alteration 
being  easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with 

2  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  207,  No.  2.J  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject : 
(1.)  ^ow  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  of  the 
final  letter  of  the  name?  (2.)  On  what  groimds 
did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Baal-zebub  of  Elcron  the 
peculiar  position  of  6  ipx^y  f&y  Hai/xovioty'^  The 
sources  of  information  at  our  command  for  the  an- 
swer of  these  questions  are  scanty. '  The  names  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  translates  Baal- 
zebub  BdaX  fivtot  as  also  does  Josephus  (Ant.  ix. 
2,  §  1);  and  the  Talmudical  writers  are  silent  on 
the  subject 
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1.  The  ezpUumtiona  ofibvd  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  claaeeSf 
according  as  thej  are  baaed  on  the  tcwnd  or  the 
meaninff  of  the  word.  The  fonner  proceeds  on  the 
aasumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was  al- 
tered to  avoid  tJic  double  by  just  as  Habakkuk  be- 
eame  in  the  LXX.  *A.fifiaica6fi  (Hitzig,  Varbemei'k. 
in  Habalckuk),  the  choice  of  ^  as  a  substitute  for 
b,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  tlie  fonner  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  Mc\x<^^  *"  ^^ 
LXX.  as  =  Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change.  We 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connection  with 
this  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  acci- 
dental nature,  for  which  no  sati^ctory  reason  can 
be  assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  car- 
ries the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it  These 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicute  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare tlie  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Reth-aven 
for  I3eth-el.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequently 
indulged  in  an  exereise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  phiy 
upon  the  meaning  of  tlie  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  16).  Lightfoot  {Exercita- 
Uonsy  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes ; 

some  connect  the  term  with  •  ^2^,  habitation,  thus 
making  hee]zehu\  =  oheo9(inrArns  (Matt  x.  25), 
the  loi-d  of  the  <hrelUnff^  whether  as  the  »*  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt  x.  25),  or  as  inhal>- 
iting  human  bodies  (Schleuaner,  Lex.  s.  v.),  or  as 
occupying  a  mansion  in  the  se\'enth  heaven,  like 
Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers,  Ph&niz.  i. 
260,  quoted  by  Winer,  ReahcorL  art.  Beelzebub ; 
oomp.  Michaelis,  SuppL  ad  Lex.  p.  205,  for  a  sim- 
ilar view).  OtheiB  derive  it  from  ^Z^^.,  dung  (a 
word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  the  Bible 
itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical  writ- 
ers), thus  making  I3eelzebul,  literally,  the  lord  of 
dunffy  or  the  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
zebel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as  =  idol 
or  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot,  Exercit.  Matt  xii.  24 ; 
Luke  xi.  16),  the  hrd  of  idoU^  prince  of  false 
godty  in  which  case  it  =  ipx"''^  "^^^  ZatfAoyiw. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  porticulariy  referred  to  in  the  N. 
T.  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

L^  ;^v2l  as  though  connected  with  ^  ^^y  dung; 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt  x.  25).  The  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture 
of  Hug  (ns  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Boal-zebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara^ 


o  There  is  no  conncrtloa  between  the  "  gathering  *' 
)n  ver.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  It  might 
be  inlbrred  that  the  fonner  passage  referred  to  the 
ffent  dBSRribed  In  the  latter ;  but  the  two  words  ren« 
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bam  pihdariuM  or  dunghill  beetle^  in  which  eui 
Baal-zebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indiflfer- 
ently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first  The  reference  in  Matt  x.  25  [xii.  24] 
may  haveoriginated  in  a  &ncied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-eebnb,  and  tuat 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  Section  of  the  un- 
clean spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred  it 
to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Baal>zebub  as 
the  heathen  ddty  to  whom  application  was  made  io 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  &px<»y  ritv  tax- 
(xoviwv  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymok)gy. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  ob8er\'ation  that  the  notices 
of  Beek:ebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possasion,  a  circumstance  yliieh 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  W.  L.  B. 

BE1BR  ("iSa  =  »«•//;  T^  ^p4afi  putetu), 

1.  One  of  the  latest  haltmg-plaoes  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  tlie  Amon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  wdl  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "  nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Niun.  xxi.  16-18).a  This 
is  possibly  the  Bjekk-jclim,  or  ^*  well  of  heroes,'* 

referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "  wilderness  "  (  "'SllC) 
which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  qmken  of 

in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist*s  mistake  for  *)S2ip. 
It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read' the 
clause,  ical  kwh  ^p/aroi  — "and  Irom  the  wdl," 
i.  e,  »' from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Taigumists  — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  z. 
4)  —  thiswasoneof  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  *^  foUowed  "  the  people,  from  its  ^rst  ani^-al  at 
Rephidim,  through  tiieir  wanderings.  The  water 
—  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run—  was  grant- 
ed for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  aric  in 
which  lay  the  infrmt  Moses.  It  followed  themareh 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encirelmg  the  en- 
tire camp,  and  Aimishing  vrater  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  XX.  1),  at  which  time  it  disi^peared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
on  each  friture  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Targums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  t.  4  [and  Wetstein  on  1  Cor. 
X.  4]). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimetech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  Thoe  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhoe  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat  Bai^p;  the  Akoi. 


dex«d  "gather"  are  radically  dUbrent,—bn"'    Ib 
eh.  XX.,  ^DM  in  xzl. 
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aotinly  alten  the  pioage  —  ml  j»uy»€^i|  ip  M^ 
ra2  l^vycv  €«s  'Popi;  Vulg.  m  ^«ra).  G. 

*  Some  have  thought  thk  second  Beer  to  be  the 
auneas  Beeroth  (which  see),  to  which  the  ol^ectaon 
ia  that  Jotham  would  not  have  been  weuie  in  a 
place  BO  near  Shechem.  Dr.  Kobinaon  heard  of 
a  deaerted  village  el~Bireh  near  the  border  of  the 
pkin  of  Pbilifltia,  of  coarse  much  more  remote 
lh>m  Shechem,  and  afiurdtng  an  opportunity  of 
ready  escape  thence  into  the  desert  if  necessary; 
and  he  inquires  whether  Beer  may  not  possibly 
have  been  there  (Rts,  ii.  132).  A  name  like  this 
must  have  been  given  to  many  places.  H. 

BBB'BA  (i^pHSl  [a  weU]  :  Bny^;  [V^ 
BaioiAa-*]  Bera),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vU.  37). 

BEfTRAH  (nnsa  [a  wtU]:   Bc^A;   Alex. 

Bojpa:  Beera),  prince  (H^C273)  of  the  Beuben- 
itcs,  carried  away  by  Ti^ath-Pikser  (1  Chr.  t.  6). 
BE'ER-ET.IM  (2'»'?S  "^S?,  weU  of  heroes: 
^«ap  rod  Al\§i/A  [Sin.  AtKifij  Comp.  Aid.  'EAc/ju] : 
piutu  Kl'uii\  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the 
u  bonier  of  Moib/'  apparently  the  southi  E^laim 
bemg  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  points  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chie&  of  Israel 
on  tlielr  approach  to  the  promised  land,  dose  by 
the  ^  border  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  16;  comp.  13), 
and  such  is  the  sugsiestion  of  Gesenius  {Je$(ua^ 
h^l).  [Beek,  1.]  Beer-dim  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  Prophet  out  of  other  places  on  the  boundary 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between  the  sound  of 

the  name  and  that  of  nn^b^  —  the  *< howling" 
vfaieb  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  pomt 
(Ewald,  Pfoph.  i.  S33).  G. 

BEB'RI  C''^S2l,/ontonui,Ge8en.;ifltt*<r»o««, 
Furst: «  [Be<6x»  Alex.]  Bn;^  Gen.,  h^rip^U  Hofc: 
Bteri).  L  Tne  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  Uie  genealogical  table  (Gien. 
xxxvL  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
sequently Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person,  lliere  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite, 
whilst  Anah  is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Uivite, 
and  we  have  thus  three  designations  of  race  given 
to  the  same  individual.  It  is  stated  under  ^ah 
that  Hivite  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
error  of  transcription  for  Horite.  With  regard  to 
the  two  remaining  names  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  be  formidjiible.     It  it  agreed  on  all  hands 

that  the  name  Horite  (^"^H)  signifies  one  who 
dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte;  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Selr  were  so  designated  because  they  in- 
habited the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  ruune  therefore  does  not  designate 
them  according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according 
to  their  mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
befeng.  Of  thdr  race  we  know  nothing  except  in- 
deed what  the  conjunction  of  these  two  names  in 
reference  to  the  same  individual  may  teach  ua:  and 
from  this  case  we  may  fiadrly  conclude  that  these 
Trogkxiytes  or  Uorites  bdonged  m  part  at  least  to 
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a  *  Aceordiog  to  Fiust,  ^lOdreTf  '^axplainfer"  (not 
mortrloas  ^  as  represented  above).  H. 

fr  One  of  the  mj  fcw  eases  In  which  the  two  words 


the  widely  extended  Cboaanitish  tribe  of  the  mu 
tites.  On  this  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
and  each  of  the  accounts  gives  us  Just  .the  infor- 
mation we  might  expect  In  the  nanative,  where 
the  stress  is  laid  on  £sau*s  wife  being  of  the  race 
of  Canaan,  her  fiather  is  called  a  Hittite;  whilst 
in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants  of 
Mount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horite. 
2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Hoeea  (Hos.   i.  1). 

F.  W.  6. 

BE^Br-LAHAI -RO I  OWl  ""Tli  nH2l 
well  of  the  living  and  seeing  [Ood]  :  ^p4ap  oB 
iv^tw  elSo¥;  rh  ^p4ap  rris  iipdtretti'  putemti" 
ventis  el  tridentis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
spring^  (A.  Y.fowUnin,  comp.  Gen.  xvi.  7),  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wiklemess,  **in 
the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  the  **  south 
country  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  62),  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Hagai 

becaose  God  saw  her  (**b|n)  there  (Gen.  xn.  14). 
From  the  bet  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agree- 
ment with  the  formation  of  the  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  (Ges.  Thes.  175)  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  Lechi  (comp.  Judg.  xr.  9,  19).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  Lechi  of  Samson's  advent- 
ure was  much  too  fiur  north  to  be  the  site  of  the 
well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  &ther  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
LAhai-Toi  at  Afoyle  or  Moilahi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beer-sheba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruheibeh  ; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Btit  Hagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  near 
vrhich  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  (Gien.  xxi.  19)  and  which,  according 
to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-xem  at 
Mecca.  G. 

BEEROTH  (ninS2,  wells:  Bi^/n^,  Bnr 
p»0^  BrfM:  Beroth)  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hirites  irao  dduded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Che- 
phirah,andKi]jath-Jearim(J06h.  ix.  17).  Beeroth 
was  with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Ber\ja- 
min  (xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at 
the  time  of  Darid,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  be  • 
ing  named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  phice  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  33),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beooth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
Kirjath-Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babyfen  (Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29;  1  Esdr. 
V.  19).     [Beboth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  In  the  times  of  Euaebiut, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  ( Onom,  Beeroth, 
with  the  corrections  of  Rehmd,  618,  9;  Rob.  L 
452,  note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modem 
el'Btreh,  which  stands  at  aboat  10  ndles  north  of 


^^'^f  Ainj  a  living  spring,  and  *^K2l,  Bteff 
flolal  wdl,  are  applied  lo  the  SM 


as  artl. 
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Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndldus,  jiut  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  i.  451,  2;  ii.  262).  No 
mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted  above  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link  connecting  it  with 
the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested,  and  indeed  embodied 
in  the  traditions  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well 
wish  to  regard  as  true,  namely,  that  it  was  the  place 
at  which  the  parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus  "  discovered 
that  he  was  not  among  their  "  company  "  (Luke  ii. 
43-45).  At  any  rate  the  spring  of  il-Bireh  is  even 
to  this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans 
going  northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day*s 
journey  from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nu- 
gent, ii.  112;  Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Kimmon,  the  father  of  Baanah  and  Re- 
chab,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  [2  Sam.  It.  2,  5, 

9]  we  find  Nahari  "the  Beerothite"  OO^K^rT: 
Bii0u>paios;  [Vat*  Alex.  B-nptaeoios-]  2  Sam. 
xxlii.  37),  or  "  the  Berothite  "  C-TinSirT:  d  Bijp- 
j90(;  [Alex.  Bn/H»e,l  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the 
*<  mighty  men  ''  of  David's  guard.  G. 

*  As  liable  to  less  molestation  from  the  Samari- 
tans, especially  when  the  object  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  keep  the  festivals  (comp.  Luke  ix.  53), 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Galilean  caravans 
would  usually  take  the  longer  route  through  Penea; 
and  hence  in  returning  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  first  day's  halt  near  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (about  2  miles).  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  East  to  travel  more  than  1  or  2 
hours  the  first  day;  and  in  this  mstance  they 
would  encamp  earlier  still,  because  to  go  further 
would  have  been  to  encounter  the  night-perils 
of  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
The  (TVHp^ia  (Luke  ii.  44)  shows  that  the  holy 
fiunily  travelled  in  a  caravan.  Books  of  travel 
abundantly  illustrate  this  custom  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  first  day's  journey.  See,  for  example, 
Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem 
(1097)  p.  1;  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean,  ii.  174;  Beldam's  RecoUecHons  of 
Scenes  in  the  East,  i.  281 ;  Miss  Martineou's  Easteim 
Life,  ii.  194;  Burckhardt's  Reiaen  in  Syrien,  i.  113.« 
It' is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
Jesus  was  not  missed  till  the  close  of  this  first  brief 
day.  The  time  to  Beeroth  {Sir eh)  would  be 
greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  separation 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  parents;  ai;d  so  much  the 
less,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  stoppirg  so  soon  was 
to  see  whether  the  party  was  complete  —  whether 
all  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rende2\-ou8.  On  this 
incident,  see  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  p. 
103.  H. 

BBE'ROTH  OF  the  Children  of  Ja'akak 
(]r5?r''52l  n-JSSl :  Brip^  vi&y  'Icucifi;  [Vat.] 
Alet.  Icucf  ifi '  Beroth  fliarum  Jacan),  the  wells  of 
the  tribe  of  Bene-*Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
s.  6).  In  the  lists  hi  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bese-.Taakan  only.  G. 

BEE'BOTHITE.     [Beeroth.] 
BE'ERrSHE'BA    (373 K*  1^3,  175^  2 


a  •  Dr.  Friedr.  Strauss  In  his  Helon''s  WaU/ahrt  naeh 
JentxaUm  (i.  68)  with  the  accuracy  so  characteristic 
of  that  charming  work,  makes  the  first  day^s  Journey 
of  the  pilgrims  but  1 1  hour,  after  starting  fkom  Alox- 
sndria  on  th^  march.  U* 


BEEB-SHEBA 

well  of  swearing,  or  of  seven:  ^p4ap  SpKiOpsp^ 
and  ^p4etf  rod  6pKov,  in  Genesis;  Bfip<rafie4  In 
Joshua  and  later  books;  Jos.  Bfip<rov$ai'  Spittaf 
3i  fp4€M  Kdyotro  iy'  Bersnbee),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  oldest  i^ces  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  Uie  well-known  expression,  the  sonthem 
limit  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.''  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  wdl  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  be 
and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines  *^  swan  ** 

(J)'73rp)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  settmg  apart  of  ^*  seven 
ewe  Iambs ; "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  **  seren  " 

is  37nr,  Sheba,  It  is  equally  possible  thai  this  it 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  here,  and  in  subsequent  eariier  notioei 

of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba  (PD^*  2l). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  [or  re- 
affirmation] of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost 
precisely  similar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Phichol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difierence  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction  is 
Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  "  seven  "  lambs,  and  we 

are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibeah  (H^I^t^, 
not  "  Shebah,'*  as  in  the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention 

of  the  "swearing"  P^^^'l)  in  ver.  31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether  theM 
two  accounts  relate  to  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  weUs,  and  fi\'e  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba  never  fidl 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  tra^'eller. 

The  two  principal  wells — apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson  —  are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Seba\  They  lie 
justahundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  ITie  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44^  feet  to  the  sur&oe 
of  the  water:  the  masonry  which  incloses  theweD 
reaches  downward  for  28^  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-«toncs  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "  look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five 
large  stone  troughs  —  some  much  worn  and  broken, 
others  nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  formeriy 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  Uu-ger  well.     Hiecirda 

b  •  Two  accounts,  one  probably  of  the  origlD,  and 
the  other  of  a  renewal,  of  the  nxune,  after  a  long  in* 
terval.  H. 
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uooiid  B  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass 
vith  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
vater  is  exceUent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells  —  apparently  the  only  ones 
leen  by  Van  de  Velde  —  are  according  to  his  account 
uid  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  other  two  that  the  latter 
were  missed  bj  Lieut.  Y. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  laxge  wells  sre  scat- 
tered the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moder- 
ate size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spoL 
So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer-sheba. 

Alter  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 

a'^grore'*  (^Q^hjt,  ethel)  as  a  place  for  thewor- 
ship  of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  23  — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from 
Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xzviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
triarchal encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
bther,  Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  coune  of  hu  wImIc  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  ofler 
lacrifice  to  "the  God  of  his  fiither,''  doubtless 
under  the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  ihe  country 
we  lose  ught  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  '* cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's 
ions  were  judges  in  Beer-sheha  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its 
distance  no  doubt  precluding  its  bang  among  the 
number  of  the  **  holy  cities"  (LXX.  rots  ityuurfU- 
pois  w6Kt4rt)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
erery  year  (viL  16).  By  the  times  of  the  monarchy 
it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  southerly 
pboe  of  the  ccmntry.  Its  position  as  the  place  of 
anival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
directbn  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
bcreased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census 
extended  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
£]\)ah  bade  fiurewell  to  his  confidential  servant 

(rr^i^C)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 
desert  to"  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  (Judg.  XX.  1,  Ac.),  or  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formuk  for  the  whole  of  the  prom- 
ised land;  just  as  "fh>m  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the 
disruption.  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
the  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
''  from  B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neh.  xi.  30). 
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o  There  is  a  corrBspondeDce  worth  noting  between 
the  word    ^  way "  or  ^  manner  ^  in  this    formula 

fnr^^i  UtanJly  "  the  road  "),  and  the  word  if  h66t, 
"the  wmy  "  U.  V.  IncorrecUy  « that  wmy  "),  by  which 
the  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aportlee  (see  iz.  2,  &e.). 

b  Bochart,  Oesenius,  Fdrst,  Jablonski,  and  others, 
ue  disposed  to  assign  to  this  word  an  Sgyptlan  origin, 
iVAemoK,  or  Pi^emout^  i.  e.  bos  marinus.  Others,  and 
VosenmUlkr  amongst  the  number,  beUsve  the  wofd  is 


One  of  the  wives  of  Ahasdah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  ot  Beer-sheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  pboe  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
V.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adijuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  *  way '  of  Beer- 
sheba!  "  o  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beer-sheba  and  the  villages  round  it  («* daughters") 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records;  like 
many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not  e\'ei* 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  insured  a 
contuiued  existence  to  Beer-sheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  (cppidun^j 
Quaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30*,  or  viau  ffrandii^  Onom.), 
the  station  of  a  Roman  praesidium;  and  later  it  ia 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land,  p.  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit  —  Bir  ei-Sebd 
—  the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  »*  of  seven.'         G. 

BEESH^ERAH  (■"T^J;^^'^:^:  ^  Bocopd, 
Alex.  Bft0apa]  [Comp.  AM.  BatcrSfpd']  Bo$ra)^ 
one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershoro^ 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh. 
xxi.  27).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  71,  Beeshterah  appears  to  be  klentical 
with  Ashtaroth.  In  foot  the  name  is  considered 
by  Gesenins  as  merdy  a  contracted  form  of  Betb- 
Ashtaroth,  the  house  of  A.  {Thf,  196;  oompL 
176).     [BoeOR.]  G. 

BEETLE.  See  Charga  (bS'jn),  $,  r 
Locust. 
BEHEADING.  [PuKisRMEzrrs.] 
BEHE^iOTH  (n'l^na:*  ^^ia:  B^ 
kemoth).  This  word  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  dubia  vtzata  of  critics  and  commentators, 
some  of  whom,  as  Yatablus,  Drusiua,  Grotius  ( CriL 
Sac,  AnnoL  ad  Job.  xl.),  Ffeifier  {Oubia  vexnta  S, 
S.,  p.  594,  Drosd.  1679),  CasteQ  {Jj:x.  Ifepl.  p. 
292),  A.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job  xl.),  Micha- 
elis<^  {Si^  ad  Lex.  Iltb.  No.  208),  have  under- 
stood thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Bo> 
chart  {H'itroz.  iii.  706),  Ludolf  {HUL  ACthiop.  i. 
11),  Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  299,  8vo.  Lond.),  Scheuchxei 
{Phyt.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),  Kosenmiiller  {NoU  aa 
Bochart.  Hieroz.  iii.  706,  and  SchoL  ad  Vet.  TesL 
in  Job  xL),  Taylor  {Appendix  to  CalmeVt  Did. 
BibL  No.  kv.),  Harmer  {Ob$ervaHoM,  ii.   319), 


the  plural  majesUUis  of  H^nSl.  BoeenmuUer^s  ob- 
jection to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy  of 
observation,  —  that,  if  this  was  the  com,  the  LXX. 
interpreters  would  not  have  given  hipia  as  its  repre* 
sentative. 

e  BUehaelis  translates  Dl^Sn^l  by  jumtnta^  and 
thinks  the  name  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out. 
"  BAihl  videtur  nomen  eleph«ntiB  forte  b^S  excldiflsa.*: 
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Goenius  (The*,  8.  v.  nittH^l),  Furet  {Concord, 
Ueb.  ■.  t.)t  and  English  conuneDUton  generally, 
believe  the  hippopotamus  to  be  denoted  by  the 
original  word.  Other  critics,  smongst  whom  is 
Lee  {CommenL  on  Job  xl.,  and  Ltx,  Htb,  s.  v. 

niDrTr^)!  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  ('cattle'*  in  general;  it  being  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  Scriptural  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  according  to  Lee, 
"  either  the  horse  or  vrild  ass  or  wild  bull  "(J)?" 
compare  also  lieiske,  Conjectura  in  Job.  p.  167.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  (Book  of  Job  literally  translated^  p. 
473, 1/>nd.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like 
the  manuuoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  and 
so  to  fulfill  all  the  Scriptural  demands;  compare 
with  this  Michaelb  {Sup.  ad  Lex.  Ihb.  No.  208), 
and  Hasfleus  (in  JJissertaL  Syliof/.  No.  vii.  §  37 
and  §  38,  p.  506),  who  rejects  witli  oonie  scorn  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  manmioth. 
Dr.  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl.)  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitto's  CycL  Bib.  IM.^  art  Behemoth)^  from 
being  unable  to  make  all  the  Scriptural  details  cor- 
respond with  any  one  particular  animal,  are  of 
opinion  tliat  behemoth  is  a  plural  t^rm,  and  is  to 
be  taken  "  as  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great 
pachydemiata  generally,  wherein  the  idea  of  hip- 
popotamus is  predominant.*'  The  term  behemoth 
would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  lerinthan^  the 
animal  mentioned  next  in  the  book  of  Job;  which 
word,  although  its  signification  in  that  passage  is 
restricted  to  the  crocodile,  does  yet  stand  in  Script- 
ure for  a  python,  or  a  whaie,  or  some  other  huge 
monster  of  the  deep.  [Luviatiian.]  We  were 
at  one  tiiue  inclined  to  coincide  with  this  view,  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  passage  (Job  xl.  15-24) 
has  led  us  to  the  full  conviction  that  tlie  hippopot- 
amus alone  is  tbe  animal  denoted,  and  that  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  bchemoUi  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.^ 

Gesenius  and  Hosenmiiller  have  remarked  that, 
since  in  tlie  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 


^HvTil.»  txxH.  \  hmd  mtitfinh  nnd  htrth  nni  nii»n- 
tirtn(Ml,  it  fliiiL»  Uie  OTimTil  piiTpow  nf  that  discoirnje 
hellffl  tft  sup|Kt»  thftt  tifptfUtt  fTt'  tTtmftftifiium  vrvni- 
nrt*  jirp  spoken  of  in  t)n?  IjwI  hulf  ftfit:  wii!  tli.it 
dirirp  Ibf  l^iathan,  hy  a}ntmt  mmx-naA  cfmsntiit, 
diJiot*fl  thf  Pfvirfjdile,  (he  ttcbtniotb  vxma  d™rly 
to  point  U\  iht^  hippoputnmiu,  his  aaidclate  Ea  tlie 

a  M»t  JlwtppftlutSttir  MT  tli^  hT^umpi}^  of  tht  lAte 

both  rfitkilly  LQrJ  ^,iip^c)"tUT. 

fr  •  fl<*  (>r,  I'nnafitV  hot*  f  frnmtaiim  ^/ JoH^  p  IW) 
m  iiiTmti)in<>a  with  thi*  nptiil<w  II. 

e  J  nmat  tnTeller  hi  %f pt^  th*  fi«t.  J.  L.  Irrinf- 
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Nile.  Harmer  {Obterv.  ii.  319)  sayi  «<  that  is  a 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  ranging  the  deaeriptkNiB 
of  the  beheuMth  and  the  levii^an,  far  in  the 
Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  Egyptian  barque 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  sadi 
weapons  at  one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of 
them  is  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders. 
....  It  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  the  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  these  animals  (see  aba 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt  iii.  71);  if  so,  how  bemuti- 
ftil  is  the  arrangement :  there  is  a  most  happy 
gradation;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation 
of  the  terribleness  of  the  ri^-er-horse,  the  Ahnii^hty 
is  represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostulaUons 
something  after  this  manner:  —  *  But  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  ha\'e  some- 
times prevailed  against  him;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  ?  '  "  Ac.,  Ac.  In  the  IJthottroUan 
PrasntBtinuni^  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  spears  sticking  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  witiiSn  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus :  the 
20th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  "  the 
mountains  bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage, 
many  writers  say,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  ne^'cr 
seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  verse  —  **  bis 
nose  pierccth  through  snares  "  —  aeems  to  be  spoken 
of  the  tnmk  of  the  dephant,  "  with  its  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather  than  to  the 
obtuse  perceptions  of  Uie  river-horse."  In  answer 
to  the  first  ol^ection  it  has  been  stated,  with  great 

reason,  that  the  word  harim  (S'^'^^n)  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  restricted  to  what  we  uiiderBtaiid  com- 
monly by  the  expression  "mountains."  In  the 
PnenesUne  pavement  alluded  to  above,  there  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  BIr.  Harmer  has 
observed,  "hillocks  rising  above  the  water."  In 
Es.  xliii.  15  (mai^),  the  altar  of  God,  only  ten 
cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  called  "  the 
mountain  of  God."  "  llie  eminences  of  Egypt, 
which  appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  de- 
creases, may  undoubtedly  be  called  mounttmu  in 
the  poetical  kmguage  of  Job."  But  we  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The 
hippopotamus,  as  is  well  known,  fhiquently  leaves 
the  water  and  the  river's  bank  as  night  a(^>roaches, 
and  makes  inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the 
pasturage,  when  he  commits  sad  work  among  the 
growing  crops  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  188).  No 
doubt  he  might  be  often  observed  on  the  hill-«id9i 
near  the  spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tlie  "  mountains "  are  men- 
tioned by  way  of  contrast  to  the  natural  habits  of 
aquatic  animals  generaUy,  which  no'er  go  far  from 
the  water  and  the  banks  of  the  river :  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  passing  much  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  "  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens,*' 
eateth  grass  like  cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hill-sider 
in  company  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.<^  There  is 
much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  contrast  the 
habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  aiumal, 


ton,  writes  to  us>-<<  The  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Upp« 
E^pt  and  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  vocy  narrow  that  ths 
mountains  approach  within  a  fbw  hundred  yards,  and 
eren  kes,  to  the  river^s  bank  ;  the  hippopotamus  thers* 
fore  might  well  be  laid  to  get  its  fbod  from  U-e  moon* 
tUns,  on  thesldcs  of  whkih  it  would  grow." 
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with  thow  of  horbiYonwu  land^iiudnipedi:  bai  if 
the  dephant  is  to  be  undeniood,  the  whole  deeorip- 
kkm  is  oompenUvdy  speaking  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  Moood  ot^ectiosi,  there  is 
fittle  doubt  that  the  maiig^iiud  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  •«  Will  anj  take 
him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?  " 
Perhaps  this  nifera  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  uose,  as,  aays  Kosenmiiller,  **ihit 
Anbs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camelB,"  and  we  may 
add  the  English  to  lead  bulls,  **  with  a  ring  psssed 
through  the  nostrils.**  The  expreauon  in  verre  17, 
'^he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  eedur,"  has  given  oo»- 
aion  to  much  discussion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 

the  dephant  maintuning  that  the  word  zdndb  (^3jt) 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
eiepbant*s  trunk  b  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
tignified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  tnmk 
of  a  strong  oedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

llie  deMription  of  the  animal's  lying  under  **  the 
ahsdy  trees,'*  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is 
peculiariy  s^ppllcable  to  the  hippopotamus.**  It  has 
btea  aigued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appli- 
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a  n  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools, 
sod  oeessioiml  sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty 
leedii.  Above  aod  bejoad  theas  reeds  stood  trees  of 
Imnunias  age,  beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  greas 
on  which  the  sea-cow  delights  to  pasture  '*  (Q.  Gum- 
ming, p.  2W). 

6  T\^V  Bochart  says,  *<  near  thee,"  t.  «.  not  flur 
from  thy  own  coontry.  Qeeenius  and  HosenmiUler 
translate  the  word  "  pariter  atque  te."  Gary  (note  on 
/.  c.)  undentaada  it  »at  the  eame  thne  as  I  made 


c  "T»rn,  "grass,"  not  «hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has 
it,  and  eome  oommentators :  it  is  fhxn  ttie  Anblo 
^Sw,  **  to  be  green."    The  Hebrew  word  occurs 


r^ 


bx  Num.  xi.  5,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  *^  leeks." 
tf  Q*>V  seems  to  refer  here  to  the  bonM  of  the 

4gB  more  partienlariy  ;  the  marrow  bonee. 
<  C^S  perhaps  here  denotee  the  rib  bones,  as  is 

probable  from  the  singular  number  vtHB    /^^^Q? 

^deh  appoare  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic. 
See  RoeenmllU.  Sehol.  in  L  e. 

f  "  With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  blp- 
popotmitts  can  cut  the  gnss  as  neaUy  as  if  it  were 
mown  with  the  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  If  with 
shean,  a  tolenbly  stout  and  thick  stem "  (Wood's 

Vox.  Hht.  I.  762).  D*!?^  perhaps  —  the  Oreek  apmf. 
See  Bochart  (iii.  722),' who  cites  NIcander  iTieritK. 
568)  as  comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe. 
The  next  vetue  explains  the  purpose  and  nee  of  the 
**  scythe  "  with  which  God  has  provided  Ids  creature ; 
namely,  in  order  that  he  may  eat  the  gnss  of  the 
hills. 

9  D^^?t?Tnnn  :  ^h  irurroaaira  iMpen    sub 


A.  Sehultens,  following  the  AnUe  writers 
Basdiss  and  Abulwalid,  was  the  flnt  Soropean  oom- 
awnlator  to  propose  "  ttte  lotus-tree"  as  the  signiflca- 

(kn  of  the  Hebrew  bb^,  wUeh  oeeon  only  hi  this 
md  the*  following  vene'  of  Job.    He  identifies  the 

ft     ^ 
Sebrew  word  ulth  the  Arable  JL^)  ^^hlch  aocordlng 


eabb  to  the  elephant  {  but  this  is  hanOy  the  ease,  for 
though  the  elephant  b  fond  of  flnsquent  ablutions,  and 
is  frequently  seen  near  water,  y«t  the  ooaseaMf  habit 
of  the  hippopotamus,  as  hnpAied  in  venes  31,  22, 
seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  The  whole  passage  (Job 
xL  15>24)  may  be  thus  literally  tnuskted:  — 

<'  Bebdd  now  behemoth,  whom  I  made  with  thee  ;^ 
he  eateth  grass  e  like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  In  his  kins,  and  his 
power  In  tlie  muscles  of  his  belly. 

»  ae  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar :  the  sinews  of  his 
thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

"Uis  bonfls<<  are  as  tubes  of  copper;  his  (soUd) 
bones  each  one  e  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

^  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  Ood  ;  his 
Maker  hath  fUrnished  him  with  his  scythe  (tooth)./ 

'*  Jfor  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  posthne  there. 

»  Beneath  the  shady  trees  o  he  Ueth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  liBns.A 

^  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow  ;  the 
wlllowa  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo !  the  river  sweUeth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
he  is  not  alanned  :  he  is  securely  confident  thoui^  a 
Jordan  i  bunt  forth  against  his  month. 

(<  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  In  his  sight? A 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  ?  " 

Se 

to  some  authorities  is  another  name  for  the  ^  (\u\f^ 

(sidr),  the  lotus  of  the  ancient  "lotophagi,"  Zizypkus 
lotu9.  It  would  appear,  however,  fiom  Abu'Ukdli,  cited 
by  Celsius  (HiVto6.  U.  191),  that  the  Dhal  is  a  species 
distinct  fhMu  the  Sidry  which  latter  plant  was  aim 
known  by  the  names  Salam  and  Nabk.  Sprengel 
identifies  the  Dhdl  with   the   Jninbe-troe  {Zizyphta 

vulgaHs),  But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  bH!( 
and  the  JVm^  were  identical,  the  explanation  (^the 


JLs 


by  Frey  tag,  **  Arbor  qnse  remote  a  flumlnibus 
nonnlsl  pluvia  rigatnr,  aliis  lotus,  Kam.  Dj."  does  not 
wanrant  us  in  sseociating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  Nile.  Oeeenius,  stnnge  to  say,  supposes 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  in 
the  sulyoined  woodcut  tnm  Sir  G.  Wilkinson^s  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
papyrus  reeds,  to  be  the  loto  lilies.  His  words  are 
"  At  any  reto,  on  a  certain  ligyptian  monument  wldch 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  I  obsenre 
this  animal  concealing  liimself  in  a  wood  of  water- 
lotuses —  in  loti  ajuaticm  sy/ra  "  (imikinson,  Mannfn 
and  Customs  J  iii.  71).  We  prelbr  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  y.  »  shady  trees ;  "  and  so  read  the  Vulg.,  Kimchl. 
and  Aben  Bna,  tlie  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  with  Bochart 

RosenmlUler  takes  D^vH^,    <*  mora  Aramsso  pro 

D^bb?,  ut  DH:J*5  pro  D?^^  snp»  vlL  6,  et 
Ps.  ivtU.' 8  "  (SekoL  ad  Job.  xl.  21). 

*  See  woodcut.  Omapare  also  Bellonius,  quoted  by 
Bochart:  "  Vivlt  amndinibns  et  oannis  saoohari  et 
foliis  papyri  herbes." 

*  ]5"?^,  from  T"?J,  «to  descend."    The  nsssa 

of  Jordan  is  used  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek 
poets  use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Achelous  for  any 
water  (RoeenmQll.  8chol.)j  or  perhai«  in  its  origina] 
meaning,  as  simply  a  ^  rvpUL  river."  (See  Stanley,  8 
^  P.  §  87.)  This  verse  eeems  to  refer  to  the  inunda' 
tlon  of  the  Nile. 

k  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  implied-  Gompare 
in  the  case  of  Leviathan^  ch.  xli.  2,  6 ;  but  see  also 
Gary's  rendering,  ^  He  reoeiveth  it  (the  river)  up  to 
his  eyes." 
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This  descriptioD  agrees  in  every  particukr  with 
the  hippopotiSiiuSf  which  we  fuilj  beUere  to  be  the 
icpresentative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 

Accordiog  to  the  Talmud,  Behemoth  is  some 
huge  land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
off  a  thousand  hills;  he  is  to  have  at  some  ftiture 
period  a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  *'  the  bull 
of  the  high  mountains/'  (See  Lewysohn,  Zool, 
dts  Talmtuisy  p.  355. )  ''The  « fathers,'  for  the 
most  part,*'  says  Gary  (Job,  p.  402)  **  surrounded 
the  object  with  an  awe  equally  dreadfid,  and  in  the 
behemoth  here,  and  in  the  le\iathan  of  the  next 
shapter,  saw  nothing  but  mystical  representations 
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of  the  devil;  others  again  have  here  yiictared  iu 
themselves  some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  has  no 
real  existence;  but  these  wild  imaginations  are  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Bolduciua,  who  in  the  behemoth 
actually  beholds  Christ! " 

Tlie  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  AMca,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  {Ane.  EgypA. 
iii.  73).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem;  it  is  aaad 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  bekmgs  to  the  order  Pachy- 
dermcUOy  class  MammaUeL.  W.  H. 


Cbase  of  the  Hippopotamus.    (WUkhisoii.) 


BE'KAH.     [Weights.] 

BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  Paniel,  Apocrt- 

PHAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BEXA  (37^5 :  Ba\c£,  and  BaX^,  and  Bafjjc^ 
Gen.  xiv.  2,  8 :  Bela ;  a  swallowing  tq),  or  dettruo- 
tion.  In  the  Liber  Nom,  Htbr.,  hi  St.  Jerome's 
works,  tom.  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  SoXol,  in  the 
Cod.  Reg. ;  but  hi  the  Cod.  Colbert  it  is  written 
BcUxa,''  and  interpreted  KarawovTurfi6s  (see  Ps. 
Iv.  (liv.)  9,  Sept).    Jerome  appears  to  confound  it 

with  bra,  where  he  renders  it  ^^habens,  sive 

dewrans;"    and  with    nba,    where   he  says, 
"  BaUa,  abtorpta  sive  imeierata  "). 

1.  [Ba\<£ic:  BaUi,]  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot, 

ind  received  the  name  of  Zoar  C^?'*^),  smcdbiest, 


i.  e.  a  Kule  one  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.), 
and  on  the  route  to  Egypt;  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  found,  Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiiL  10. 
We  first  read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it 
is  named  with  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah,  and 
Zeboiim,  as  forming  a  confederacy  under  their 
respective  kings,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associatcii. 
It  is  aingiilur  (hat  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  tliis  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  Bela  having  been  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may 
have  been  so  caUed  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the 
Jews  was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  ha\'ing  been 
repeatedly  engulfed  by  earthquakes;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  "From  Zoar  even  imto 
Horanaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
hdfer^  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  6,  they 


«  BoAAa  Is  also  the  LXX.'i  venion  of  Smx,  Oen.       ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both 
^Y,  2.  eiy  of  the  distressed  Moabltes  is  compared  to  the  lowing 
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ibsaidly  &ncied  an  aUiuion  to  its  destraction  by 
thm  earthquakes  (Jerome,  QuatL  lied,  in  Gen, 
xir.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
Nipposed  allusion  to  the  vaiUowing  tjp  of  the  city 

by  an  earthquake,  which  37  ^21  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  rep«kted  occurrence  of 

7  V^f  umI  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names 
of  men,  rather  fiivors  the  notion  of  the  dty  having 
been  called  BeLi  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Beta  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Geo.  xxxvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Pauley's  Narratice, 
i.  467-481,  and  Stanley's  S.  t/  P.  286.    [Zoar.] 

2.  [BoAcLc:  Btla,  Bale  in  1  C!hr.]  Son  of  Beor, 
who  rdgned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinhabah, 
eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  fol- 
fewing  some  Jewish  oommentatorB  (Simon.  OnomutL 
U2,  note),  identifies  this  BeUwith  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor;  but  the  evidence  from  the  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  of  fiunily  and 
race.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  age  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house 
from  which  Bela  and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards 
the  rjiroe  of  Beta's  royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah, 
which  Fiirst  and  Gesetiius  render  ^  place  of  plunder," 
it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly 

be  a  form  of  n^rT^i  the  (^haldee  for  gold^  after 
the  analogy  of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of 
the  dagesh  forte  into  nun.  There  are  sevenU  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to 
gold  as  found  there  —  as  Dizaiiab,  Deut.  i.  1, 
"  place  of  gold ; "  Mezahar,  "  waters  of  gold,'*  or 
*<  gold-streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.«  Compare  Dehe- 
bris,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its 
yellow  waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be 
true,  its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  early  conquests  of  the  (3haldee8  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.     The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 

"^173,  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  form, 

like  Peor  n*?^,  Pethor  "^h?,  Rehob  DH^,  and 
othen;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
wn  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  i.  e,  the 
river  Euphrates;  and  he iiimself  describes  his  home 
ss  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 
from  Kehoboth  by  the  ri^ier  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job*s  time  of  the  Chaldieaus 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  cairying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinal-  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
£dom  by  conquest.     He  may  have  been  contem- 
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of  a  heiftr  whose  calf  has  been  taken  from  her.  The 
3  of  oompazison  Is  verj  flaquenUy  omitted  hi  Hebrew 
posby. 

«  In  TTSni^,  «  the  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4^  the 
nading  Is  doabtftil  (Gesen.  in  v.). 


poraiy  with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  whick 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39),  is 
probably  another  instance  of  an  Aramsean  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  kfcter  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of 
Zoboh,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  (8 
Sam.  viii.  3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-^39, 
is  given  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-4)1. 

3.  [BoA^  BaX^,  etc.:  Btla].  Eldest  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  21,^  Num.  xxvL 
38,  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  viii.  1,'and  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Belaites.  The  bouses  of  his  family,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud  (read 

Ehud  "nnft  for  "I!^n'»38),  Ablshua,  Naaman, 
Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram.  Of  these  Ehud  is 
the  most  renuu-kable.  The  exploit  of  Ehud  the 
son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many 
of  his  Bei^jamite  brethren,  in  being  left-handed 
(Judg.  XX.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king  of  Moah, 
and  delivering  Israel  from  the  MoabitiJ^  yoke,  is 
related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The  greatness 
of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may  be  mea»- 
tu^  by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years  which 
followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of 
Bela,  son  of  Ber\jamin,  we  have  the  Bkn^amite  fiim  • 
ily  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently 
fh>m  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Ben- 
jamite  took  to  wife  in  the  hind  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8-11).     [Becher,] 

4.  [BoA/ic;  Alex.  Ba\c:  Bata.]  Son  of  Abac, 
a  Beubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that 
hlB  country  too  was  <'  in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Baal-meon ;  and  eastward  he  inhabited  untc 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the  river 
Euphrates"  (8,9).  A.  C.  H. 

BEXAH.     [Bela,  3.] 

BEXAITES,  THEO^^an:  iBoX/;[Vat. 
iUex.-A€i:  5e/rtito]),Num.xxvi.38.     [Bela,  3.] 

BEL^MUS  (B^Ac/iOf :  Bakamm),  1  Eadr. 
ii.  16.     [BisuLAH.] 

BEXIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  Y.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 

word  ^r^  y^I  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 

the  form  Belial,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particubu'ly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 

with  the  expressions  BT^S,  man  of,  or  15  «^  ^* 
in  other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some 
equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3; 
l^v.  vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28;  Nab.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  won) 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  O.  T. ; 
its  meaning  is  tvorthltssness,  and  hence  recklessnest, 
lawlessness.     Its  etymology  is  unccrtam:  the  first 

part  "^^71= without;  the  second  part  has  been  var 
riously  connected  with  ^'y^  yoke,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  BeUaly  id  est  absque  Jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious ;  with  H^^,  io  os- 
cend,  as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con' 
diiion ;  and  lastly  with  ^p^,  usefulness  =  withow 


h  In  A.  V.  "  Belah,"  the  V  befaig  rendered  by  H 
Oomp.  Sbuah  [8 ;  Hkshon,  2]. 
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me/tUneUy  that  ia,  good  for  nothing  (Ge&Bn.  The^ 
tour.  p.  209):  the  latter  appean  to  be  the  ixKMt 
probable,  Dot  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also  as 
explaining  the  unusual  fiuion  of  the  two  worda,  the 
N  at  the  eiid  of  Uie  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
other  leading  to  a  crasisj  originally  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The  ex- 
pression ion  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  («■«- 
^ofiosj  LXX.}:  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
m  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13;  1 
Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  XX.  1;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7), 
and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books  (Deut  xiii.  13). 

The  a4junct  tC^'S  is  occasionally  omitted,  as  in 

Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18,  where  ^5*^2 
stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  later 
Hebrews  used  ^cucd  and  /jMpe  in  a  similar  manner 
(Matt.  V.  22):  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  anal- 
ogous; in  1  Sam.  xxv.  26,  Nabal  (^^^  =fiup6s) 

h  described  as  a  man  of  Belial,  as  though  the  terms 
were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form  Br- 
Xtcip  and  not  BcXfoA,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  The 
change  of  K  into  p  was  oonmion;  we  have  an  in- 
stance even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  rh'^it^  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  n^bjD  2  K.  xxui.  5);  in  Chal- 
dee  we  meet  with  S|t*?n  for  D^!?bn,  and  vari- 
ous other  instances;  the  same  change  occurred  in 
the  Doric  dialect  {^avpos  for  ^vKos)^  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  fiimiliar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  under- 
stood as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  all  that  was  bad:  Bengel  {Gnomon  in  loc.) 
explains  it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ  {otnnem  coUuviem  anUchiitUanam 
notart  vidttuv).  W.  I*  B. 

BELLOWS  (n^^  :  (piMm-rfip,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  ^Fer.  vi.  29,  "  ITie  bellows  are 
burned;''  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  operations 
of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows, 
both  of  highly  ingenious  construction,  may  be  found 
ha  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  338.  »'  ITiey  con- 
sisted," he  says,  "of  a  leather,  secured  and  fitted 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for 
carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.     They  were  worked 


^Tpllsa  Bellows.  (Ji.  CaSXiinx^^  Rechtrdus  tur  Us  Arts 
dtt  Aneiens  ^gyptitns.) 

oy  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
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one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alteraatdy 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  finom  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raided  as  if  injBated  with  air; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  \'alve. 
Tlie  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  HI.,  [sup- 
posed to  be]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appear 
to  have  beni  simply  of  i«ed,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (//.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  ^wrai  in  the  foige  of  Hephsestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  fVequently  by  ancient  authors 
{LHct.  of  AnL,  art.  FoUis).  Ordinary  hand-bel- 
lows, made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the 
modem  Egyptians,  but  ax^s  not  found  in  the  old 
paintings.  They  may  however  have  been  known, 
as  they  wero  to  the  early  Greeks.  F.  W.  F. 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  tnuislated 
in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  I^^S?,  Ex.  xxviii.  38  (bom 
arg,  to  itrUe;  k^^w€S,  LXX.),  and  nhV:^:!^, 
Zech.  xiv.  20  (rh  M  rhy  x^^^^  ^®''  ftnrow, 
LXX.;  A.  v.,  marg.  "bridles,"  from  b^^%  U> 
strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbb  72  in  number 
(Wmer,  s.  v.  SchtlUn\  which  alternated  with  the 
three-colored  pom^ranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest*8  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  ^*  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  whoi  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  phtce,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  35 )«  or  "  that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard 
in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  childien  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  aiiswnwl 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brah- 
mins in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp. 
Luke  i.  21).  To  tliis  day  bells  are  frequoitly 
attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to 
the  anklets  of  women.  [Anklkt.]  The  little 
girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round  thcw 
feet  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  ii.  370,  and  at  Knojar, 
Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "in  whidi  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with 
little  beUs  fiutened  to  theur  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  bells  of  the  horses "  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  IJCX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.     The  Hebrew  word  is  almost  the 

same  as  C^ri  /l^D  "  a  pair  of  cymbals,"  and  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  not  bells,  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  90). 
Indeed    they  were    probably   the    same    as    the 

C^a'^ntt?,  fAnytiTKoi  (Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  viii.  21), 
btmdcB  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments, 
and  hung  by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  ci  their 
camels,  as  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  har- 
ness of  horses.  They  were  not  only  ornamental, 
but  useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals:  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served  the 
purpose  of  our  modem  sheep-bcUs.  ITie  compari- 
son to  the  Kd^Buvfs  used  by  the  Greeks  to  test 
horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Archbishop 
Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning  that 
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nar-lnnes  wuuM  beeome  uadeas,  and  ihdr  tra^j 
pisgs  would  be  ooQTerted  to  sacred  puiposes,  mi 
antenabfe.     The  general  meaningf  as  obvioiu  from  I 
the  context,  is  that  tnie  reUgioa  will  then  be  uni- 
venaOjr  pn^feased.  F.  W.  F. 

BELMAIM  (B€\B4^]  [Vat]  Alex.  B<Xi3ai/A; 
[Sin.  AfitKfitufi;  Comp.  BcA/xat/i:]  Bdma),  a 
]dace  whick,  fit>m  the  terms  of  the  passa^,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaini  (Jud.  vii. 
3).  Ponibly  it  is  the  same  as  Belmkn,  though 
wb^her  this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either 
of  them  erer  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present 
impoasible  to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Sjriac 
has  Abel-meehola.  G. 

BEL'MEN  ([i:om.  Comp.]  B«A/*rfy;  [Sin.] 
.Uex.  BcAfuui';  L^»^  BoiA/tmy]:  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  amongst  the  towns  of  Samaria  as 
lying  between  Beth-boron  and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been  Abel- 
maim;  but  the  only  place  of  that  name  in  the 
O.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of  the  locality  here 
alluded  to.  [.\uel-maim.]  Hie  Syriac  version 
has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context     [.A.bkl-me]iolaii;  Belmaim.] 

Q. 

BELSHAZ'ZAB  (H^Sirbsi,  Dan.  v.  1, 
and  "t§^M^5,  vii.l:  BaXrdffap  [Alcx.Bapr«- 
aap  in  l^ui.  ▼.  1]:  Baltasnr)^  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  the  wdl-known  scriptural 
narrati^^  he  was  warned  of  his  coming  doom  by 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in 
his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  {Cyrop.  vii.  5,  3} 
tdls  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the 
night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Ikrosus  in  Jose- 
phus  (c.  Apian,  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (L  184  if.) 
difler  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Xalionnedus  or  Nabonadius  {Na6u-nit  or  Nabona- 
hif^  i.  e.  Ntbo  birsses,  or  maluM  prosperous)^  and 
says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i-Nimrud), 
called  by  Niebuhr  {LecL  on  Anc.  HitL  xii.)  "the 
Chaldaam  Benares,  the  city  in  which  the  Chaldaeans 
had  their  most  revered  objects  of  religion,  and  where 
they  cultivated  their  science.''  Being  blockaded  in 
that  city,  Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in 
Carnumia,  whoe  he  died.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  last  king  was  called  Labynetus,  a  name  easy  to 
reconcile  wiUi  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the 
Nabannidochus  of  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Projp. 
Evang.  ix.  41).  Cyrus,  alter  defeating  labynetus 
in  the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besi^i^  defied  attack  and  even  block- 
ade, as  they  had  walls  300  feet  high,  and  75  feet 
thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and 
had  stored  up  previously  several  years*  provision. 
But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
waters  of  the  'Euphrates,  and  then  marching  in 
with  his  whole  array  along  ite  bed,  during  a  great 
Bab}ionian  festival,  while  the  people,  feeUng  per- 
fectly secure,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  city  in 
reckless  amusement,  lliese  discrepancies  have 
lately  been  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson;  and  the  histories  of  profane 
vriters,  far  fhmi  oontradicUng  the  Scriptural  naira- 
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tive,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm  it.  In  1854 
he  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cyluiders 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the  works 
executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  the  eldest  vm  of  Nabonnedus  was 
called  Bel-shar-ezar  and  admitted  by  his  &ther  to 
a  share  in  the  government  This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god),  Sluu*  (a  1dng\ 
and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Ac.,  and  is  contracted  into  Belshas- 
zar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same  ter- 
mination) is  formed  from.  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenaeum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson  says,  "  we  can  now  understand 
how  BeUhazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  take  refiige  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a 
^ort  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in 
Carmania.^'  In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
arrange  the  last  Chaldsean  kings  as  follows : — Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his  son  Evil-merodach,  Neriglissar, 
Ijkboroeoarchod  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar. 
Herodotus  says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Nitocris;  and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr. 
Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us  that  he  succeeded  Laborosoar- 
chod,  but  was  not  of  his  flimily.  Jiafiayviioxow 
awoStiKywri  fiaffiXioy  TcpwHiKovri  oi  ovBtv*  In 
I3an.  v.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of 
Belshazzar.  This  of  course  need  only  mean  grand- 
father or  ancestor.  Now  Neriglissar  usurped  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (I3eros.  ap. 
Joseph.  Apion.  i.):  we  may  therefore  well  suppose 
that  on  the  death  of  his  son  LAborosoarchod,  N^ 
uchadnezzar's  fiunily  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  possibly  the  son  of  that 
king  and  Nitocris,  and  f&ther  of  Belshazzar.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  supposition  would  be  that 
if  Neriglissar  married  Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21)  [20,  Didot's  ed.j,  Nabon- 
nedus would  through  tier  be  connected  with  I^boro- 
soarchod.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of 
Kawlinson  {Herod.  Rssay  riii.  §  25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Belshax- 
zar*s  maternal  grand&ther.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  {Geschichle  At- 
sur's  und  BabeTt  seit  PktU^  p.  91),  who  considers 
BeUhazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evil-merodach, 
Uie  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies  their 
characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the  language 
of  Berosus  about  Evil-merodach,  irpoffTai  ruy 
TTpayfiiTwv  iy6fMS  icol  iurekyvs-  He  considers 
that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in  Daniel, 
was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes,  imder 
Astyages  {i.  e.  Darius  the  Mode),  and  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Evil-merodach  or  Belshazzar,  and  Ne- 
riglissar, we  must  insert  a  brief  period  during  which 
Babybn  was  subject  to  the  Medes.  This  solves  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v.  31 ;  cf. 
Kawlinson,  Essay  iii  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  ^e  actual  fitcte  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  RaiHinson  to  the  theory  (though  doubtkniB 
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wy  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.     On  Rawllnaon's  view, 
Bdshazzar  died  b.  c.  638,  on  Niebuhr's  b.  c.  559. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 
BELTESHAZ'ZAB.     [Dahiel.] 
BEN  (15  [son]:  LXX  omits:  Ben),  a  Levite 
'*of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  Da\'id  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
rv.  18). 

BENAIAH  [3  sjl.]  PHJ}?  and  n;33  = 
hmlthyJah:  Bwafofi  ^onalai),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral Israelites:  — 

1.  Benaiahu;  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefbre  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeei  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
90;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  body-guard  of  Chere>- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  R.  i.  38; 
1  Chr.  xviii..l7;  2  Sam.  zx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
b(»im,  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  '•*•  \-aliant 
men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6;  and  see  Kennicott,  Diss.  p.  177). 
The  exploits  which  ga^-e  him  this  rank  are  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He 
was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
zzvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithAil  to  Solomon  during 
Adonyah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32. 
38,  44);  and  alter  Adon\jah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  nused  by 
Sobmon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
lU-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah'  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
M  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  om.  in  2  Sam.;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  Banaia.']  Benaiah  the  Pirathon- 
ite;  an  Kphmimite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  tlie  ele\'enth  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  haofola,]  Benaiahu;  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "  played  with  a 
psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  [1  c:hr.  XV.  24,  Bovota;  Vat  Alex.  FA. 
Bamu.]  Benaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xw.  6). 

5.  [Vat.  om.]  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  [Vat.  eoMu  iSawuos.]  Benaiahu;  a  Le- 
vite in  the  time  of  Uezekiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers 

(Q'^l'^P^)  of  offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  [Vat.  om.;  Alex.  Boyaia:  Banaia.]  B& 
maiah;  one  of  the  "princes"  (D^S^iZ73)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  [Bai^oxa:  Vulg.  1, 
Bcmea;  3,  Banent;  4,  Bfinaia.]  1  (Kzr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.]  3  (Ear. 
I.  35),  and  4  (x.  43).     [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1, 13). 

BEN-AM'MI  0?'^"73,  ton  of  my  kindred), 


BENE-KEPEM 

the  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  ami  thi 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gea.  xix.  38).  Tiw 
reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  diflers  fhxm  the 
Hebrew  text  by  inserting  the  name  of  Amnion  at 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  icak 
ixd^ffft  rh  ovofta  auroS  'Afifiky  \4yowra  TDn 
y4vovs  fiov  [Alex.  hfAfuw  o  vios  rov  ytyovs  fiov] : 
Ammon^  id  estJiUuspopuli  mei. 

BEN'E-BB'RAK  (pnn-"^3Sl  [tow  of  Ught. 
fang  or  of  Barak] :  Bavw/Seurtir;' Alex.  B«yi7i3a- 
poic:  et  Bane  et  Barach:  Syr.  VA^j-ii:^^),  one 

of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in 
Josh.  xix.  45.  The  paucity  of  inJFormation  which  we 
possess  regarding  this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  (torn 
the  lists  m  1  Chr.  ii.-viii.,  and  only  one  family 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Berak  "  who  gave  their 
name  to  tliis  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we 
may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name,  earlier  settlen 
dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  Hie  reading  of  the 
Syriac,  Baal-dehac,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided  (comp. 
Vulg.),  and  BapoKol  is  said  to  ha\'e  been  then  a 
vil^ge  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
it.  G. 

*  Knobel  (/onwz,  p.  471)  identifies  it  with  Ibn 
Abrak,  an  hour's  distance  fVom  eU  Yehiidiyek  (Je- 
hud),  according  to  Scholz  (Reise,  p.  256).        A. 

BENTB-JA'AKAN  (irj?!!  ''ja,  <^adr^ 
[tons]  of  Jaakan  [perh.  tagaamis,  wise,  Fiirst] : 
Bovo/a;  Alex.  Bayimy'  Benefaacan),  a  tribe  who 
gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  (Canaan.  [Beeboth  Bene* 
JAAKAN.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  ia 
given  in  the  sliortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  Hie 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  fh>m  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akan;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  ( Orum.  Berotk 
fL  Jacin,  *luKfifi)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Bobinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  eUTaiyibeh,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pass  er-Rubdy  under  Petot,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of  ar- 
tificial wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
ben  as  Aktha,  SHr??  *':}'»n,  Q. 

BBN'B-KEa)EM  (uJ^H  >35,  the  ekOdren 
[sons]  of  the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people, 
or  to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T. :  (1.) 
Gen.  xxix.  1,  "Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reck- 
oned  Haran.  (2.)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "the  greatest 
of  all  the  men  of  the  East"  [Job].  (3.)  Jodg. 
vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  pas- 
sages the  Bene^Kedem  are  mentioned  together  with 
the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem  to  be  included  in  this 
common  name:  "  Now  Zebah  and  2UUmunna  [were] 
in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about  fifteen 
thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hoMa 
of  the  children  of  the  East"  In  the  events  to 
wUch  these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we  find  a 
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to  the  language  spoken  by  then 
i  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon  and 
his  sertant  (o:  one  of  them)  as  they  listened  to  the 
talk  m  the  camp;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Isneato 
M  iaferenoe  bearing  on  an  affinity  of  race,  and 
thenos  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
(4.)  1  K.  iv.  30,  »  Sokimon's  wisdom  ezoeUed  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  ehildnn  of  the  East  country. 
(5.)  Is.  zi.  14 ;  Jer.  zliz.  38 ;  Es.  xxv.  4, 10.  From 
the  first  pseaage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, but  the  other  instances,  with  their  contexts, 
are  hi^Iy  important.  In  Ezekiel,  Ammon  is  de- 
livered to  the  ^*  men  of  the  East,*'  and  its  city 
Rabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "a  stable  for 
eameU,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for 
Jhch ; "  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  Arabs;  while  **pcdaoes"  and  "dwell- 
ings,'* also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  A. 
v.,  may  be  better  read  **can^"  and  ^^tente." 
The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen  the  supposition 
just  mentioned:  <* Concerning  Kedar,  and  oon- 
ceming  Hasor,  which  Nebuchadraxsar  king  of 
Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East. 
Their  temis  and  their  /oeki  shall  they  take  away: 
they  shaD  take  to  thonselves  tbeir  curiaiiu  [i.  e. 
teate],  and  all  their  ^-easels,  and  their  eameis." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
ippdlation  of  Bene-Kedem;  some  (as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  conaderation  of  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  mention 
of  the  hnd  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Ismf  ael], 
we  think  (with  (kseuius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lowo"  Ej^ypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
mael  and  of  Keturah.  extending  perhaps  to  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose 
Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is. 
ii.  6) ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Arabs  and  their  country  generally.  The  only  pos- 
itive instance  of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem 
oecun  in  Gen.  x.  30,  where  *^  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  Etut,"  is  by  the  common  agreement  of  scholan 
dtoate  in  Southern  Arabia  [Arabia;  Sephar]. 

In  the  O.  T.  nip,  with  its  ooiyugato  forms, 
nms  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene>Kedemu  and  with  the  same  limitations.  Tlie 
■me  may  be  observed  of  ^  iuwroKii  in  the  N.  T. 

(Matt  ii.  1  ff.).     nrr,  *»55,  uin  \^|  yn^^ 

Cin  V";:^?,  and  C^7.  (hi  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  tnmsbted  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (Kc5^/a)  by  the 
fi>rmer;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX. 
and  Yulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to 
rdate  to  ancient  time.  E.  S.  P. 

BENHA'DAD  [more  correctly  Ben-radad] 
mZT"5,  mmofHadad:  vJ^t^ASep:  Benadad)^ 
the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus.  Hadad  or 
Adadmm  a  Syrian  god,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
Axtumo/ia,  L  23),  still  wonhipped  at  Damascus  ua 
the  time  of  Josephus  {AnL  iz.  4,  6),  and  from  it 
several  Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer, 
.  e.  Hadad  hot  helped.  The  ^^  won  of  Hadad;^ 
therefore,  means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus, 
saer  having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 
%\  waa  ddivered  from  snl^jection  to  his  suoeeasor 
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by  Ebbod  (1 IC  zi.  34),  who  •*  was  an  adwMry  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Benhadad  I.  waa  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Reson,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sm^ 
roundied  it  being  graduaUy  absorbed  into  its  terri- 
tory. Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and 
powerfiil  sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted 
both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He 
finally  cbeed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a  hu^ 
amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great  part  dl 
the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabUng  Asa  to  pursM 
his  notorious  operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xr. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  waar 
upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to 
make  *< streets"  in  Samaria  for  Syrian  residentii. 
[Ahab.]     This  dato  is  b.  a  960. 

Benhadad  IL,  son  of  the  precedmg,  and  ako 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authore  eal}  Mm  grrm^ 
ton^  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquiCf 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  fiither's  name.  But  Ben> 
hadad  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael's  son,  B^hadad  III.  Long  waif 
with  Israel  characterised  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Ahab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  prdlwbly  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  in- 
volved by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed 
the  war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  firustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  &mine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josefthus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the 
night  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which 
they  fiemcied  that  assistance  waa  coming  to  Israel 
from  Egypt  or  some  Cauaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or 
Ramoth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliveranoe  by  successful  offensive  oper- 
ations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Kamoth 
in  Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town. 
[Ahab.]  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  senT 
Hasael,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents, 
to  consult  Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascns, 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  thai 
the  sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he 
would  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Haaaal' 
that«he  would  be  his  successor,  with  tean  at  tlie 
thought  of  the  misery  whieh  he  would  bring  on 
Israel.  On  the  day  after  Hasael's  return  Benhadad 
was  murdered,  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought 
fipom  a  cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  16,  by  HazaeL 
Suefa  a  supporition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael'r 
character,  wouU  involve  I^Uisha  in  the  guilt  of  havi- 
ing  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction  of 
Haael's  name  in  the  latter  chiuse  of  ver.  15  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the  subject* 
of  the  first  dause.  Eirald,  firom  the  Hebrew  tcBt-* 
and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  {Gewtk. 
des  V.  I.  iii.  52.3,  note),  thinks  that  one  or  more 
of  Benhadad's  own  servants  were  the  murderen: 
Calmet  {Fragm.  vii.)  believes  that  the  wet  doth' 
which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to  effect  his 
cura.  This  riew  he  supports  by  a  reference  to 
Brooe*s  Traveh,  in.  33.  Hazael  succeeded  him 
perhspa  beeanse  he  had  no  w  toral  hein,  and  with 
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him  expired  the  dynasty  foiinded  by  Rezon.  Ben> 
badad's  death  was  about  b.  c.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  30  yean. 

Benhadad  ni.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  DaroascuSf  and  the 
vast  power  wielded  by  his  fiither  sank  into  insig- 
nificance.  In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture, 
**  Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  tlie  liord,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppres- 
sion of  Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 
them;  and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  savior"  (2  K. 
xiii.  4,  5).  This  savior  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2 
K.  ziv.  27),  but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to 
revive  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz.  When  Benhadad  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Mazael,  Jehoash,  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities 
which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat 
him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17)  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated  Benhadad 
II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoosh  gained  two  more  victories, 
but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israd  on  the 
£.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor. The  date  of  Benhadad  HI.  is  b.  c.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

BBN-HAIL  (^>^rr]5,  ton  of  the  host,  I  e, 

warrior:  Benhml),  one  of  the  "princes"  Oj?^) 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvU.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
To^s  iiyovfihovs  aurov  Ka\  robs  vlobs  r&y 
Svyar&v, 

BEN-HA'NAN  Ojn"!?  [son  of  the  merci^ 
fid]'-  vibs*a»d\  Alex.  \yio^'\  kvaifi  JUiw Hanan), 
son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BBNI'NU  Pr35  [ottrjonj.-Bcurourtf;  [Vat. 
FA.  B^viofifiv ;]  Alex.  Bcivovaxai ;  [AM.  Boy- 
ovval'i  Comp.  Baroi/W:]  Baninu),  a  Levite;  one 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  13  [14]). 

BEN'JAMIN  (V^T^?:  B€yia/*fy,  Beiria- 
ttcfy:  Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp.  "all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  bom  in  Palestine. 
His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel 
and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance  —  "  a  length  of 
earth  "  — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Kachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  bi'eaUi  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  somaw  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Binyanun)  ((Sen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
htm  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption 
it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  t.  e.   fortunate,   dexterous,   FeUx;  as  if 

VPt'i^*  Tliis  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 
text  of  tiie  Vulgate  aud  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Geaeiiius  ( Thes.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 

*n  an  altered  form  as  lL'^C  ^32,  son  of  days,  f.  e. 
son  of  luy  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  29),  which  is 
idoptcf)  ly  Philo,  Aben-EziE,  and  othen.     Both 
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these  interpretations  are  of  oomparativdy  late  date^ 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glossei 
are  not  only  often  invented  fong  subsequently  \o 
the  origmal  record,  but  are  as  often  at  vaiianee 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  mAaning 
given  by  Joeephus —  hvk  r^p  hr^  tuny  ytvo/i^inim 
oUyify  if  fiiiTpl  (AnL  L  21,  §  3)  —is  completely 
difierent  from  either  of  the  above.  However  this 
may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree  with 
any  interpretation  founded  on  "son  of"  —  being 

33,  and  not  33.  Moreover  m  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed, 
as  '•ri?';"^.??  or  "^?'*?^n   2,  ,'.  e.  "sons  of 

Yemini,"  for  sons  of  Beiyamin;  '*3^p^  0?^^f, 
"man  of  Yemini,"  for  man  of  Beiyamin  (1  Saoiu 
ix.  1;  Esth.  u.  6);  "^rp^  ^TT^N  land  of  Yemiiri 
for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  4);  as  if  the 
patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  V^^f  Yamin 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe  Yetniu- 
ites.  These  adjectival  forms  are  careAiUy  preserved 
in  the  LXX.  [In  Judg.  iii.  15  and  1  Sam.  is.  1 
the  A.  V.  reads  in  the  margin  "son  of  Jeminl," 
and  "  son  of  a  man  of  Jemini."] 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
uid  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  thcwe  wdl-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
afifection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  dariing 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whok  of  his 
&mily.  Even  tho  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Bex^jamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad "  which  we  com- 
monly unagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that  the 
patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Eg}!)^  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Beiyamin,  —  a  hrget  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers,  —  and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).^ 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself:  henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe.  And 
up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Promised 
Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  afterwards 
fiill  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that  shortly 
after  the  departure  from  F.gypt  it  was  the  smallest 
tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  -36;  comp.  verse  1);  that 
during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the  west  of 
the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We  have  the 
names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when  it  set 
forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22);  of  the 
"ruler"  who  went  up  with  his  fi^llows  to  spy  out 
the  land  (xiii.  9) ;  of  the  fomilies  of  which  the  tribe 
consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the  great  halt 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho  (Num. 
xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  "prince"  who  was 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land  (xxxiv. 
21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the  characteristics 
and  behavior  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the 
orphan  darling  of  his  father  and  brothers.  No 
touches  of  personal  biography  like  those  with  whieb 


a  According  to  other  UstB,  some  of  those  ^  chUdnn ' 
would  raem  to  have  been  grandehildnm  (oomp.  Nvn 
xxvi.  8&41 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  6-12,  vm.  1). 
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«e  are  ftfored  oonoeraiiig  Ephnim  (1  Chr.  tu.  2(V- 
23>:  no  rerord  of  meal  for  Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex. 
zxxiL  28):  no  evidence  of  special  bent  as  in  the 
ease  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.)*  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which 
was  to  produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  the  dMd  of  Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
gleam  which  lighted  up  the  dying  Jacob,  **  Benja- 
min shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoa**  (Gen.  zliz.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Bei\)amin  to  Ephraim  during 
the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Beqjamin  lay 
immediatdy  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between 
tkim  and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory 
was  highly  &vurable.  It  formed  almost  a  paral- 
Idogram,  of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Ita  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and 
from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  district  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stretched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the  **  Shoulder 
of  the  Jebusite "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the 
north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Bei\)amin 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  power. 
On  the  south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem;  on  the  north 
it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of  the 
friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness  of  this  district, 
hardly  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  [Eng.], 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Joaephus,  compen- 
sated for  by  the  exceOenoe  of  the  land  (8t&  r^p  rris 
yvs  ipfrfiPi  '^n^  V.  !).<*  In  the  degenerate  state 
of  modem  Palestine  few  traces  remain  of  this  ex- 
oeDence.  But  other  and  more  enduring  natural 
peculiarities  remain,  and  chum  our  recognition, 
rendering  this  possession  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able amoug  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestmc 
is  very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
maiittme  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which  this  general 
level  or  {bateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
mder  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences —  defined,  rounded  hills  —  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  these  hills  carry  the  fiict  of  their 
existence  in  their  names.  Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba 
OT  (jaba,  all  mean  "  hill ;  "  Ramah  and  Kamaihaim, 
(« eminence;*'  Mizpeh,  ** watch-tower;"  while  the 
**  ascent  of  Beth-horon,"  the  >*  cliff  Rimmon,'*  the 
'*  pass  of  ftlichmash  *'  with  its  two  **  teeth  of  rock," 
all  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hUly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  ^"arious  separate  heads. 


o  A  trace  of  the  pastora  lands  may  be  fbund  in  the 
neotlon  of  the  "  herd  "  (i  Sam.  xi.  6) ;  and  poasibly 
ottien  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  : 
as  hai»-Parah,  **  the  cow  ;  ^*  Zelah-hap«leph,  "  the  ox- 
rib  "  (Josh.  xviiL  28,  28). 

^  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fiuidfkil  to  ask  if  we  maj  not 
«eooant  In  thia  w&v  Ibr  the  curious  prevalenee  among 
the  BUMS  of  the  towns  of  Bei\iamln  of  the  titles  of 
tribet.  Ha-Awim,  the  Avites ;  Zemaraim,  the  Ze- 
Bwrilis ;  ba^phni,  the  Ophnite  ;  Chephar  ha-Am- 
aonai,  the  viUajpe  of  the  Ammonites ;  hanjebori,  the 
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(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  enibiCooes  are 
the  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  uppei 
conntiy  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the 
only  mode  of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Phi]is> 
tia  and  of  Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  vallej 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east '^  —  the  latter  steep  and 
precipitous  in  the  extreme,  the  former  more  gradual 
in  their  declivity.  Up  these  western  passes  swarmed 
the  Philistines  on  their  incursions  during  the  times 
of  Samuel  and  of  ISaul,  driving  the  fint  king  of 
Israel  right  over  the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe 
to  Gilgal  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and 
wtahlishing  themselves  over  the  fooe  of  the  country 
from  Michnuuh  to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles 
they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious 
exploit,  just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased 
the  Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon, 
and  as  centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  vras  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
sbpe,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  mint 
of  Btrthf  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  k>wer  part 
this  valley  bears  the  name  of  Wmiy  Fmodr,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wadjf 
SuwetnU.  It  is  the  main  access,  and  torn  its  cen- 
tral ravine  branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to 
Bethel,  Minhmash,  Gibeah,  Anatiioth,  and  other 
towns.  After  the  frU  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must 
have  stood  open  to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their 
natural  inlet  to  the  country.  At  its  lower  end 
must  have  taken  place  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
rictory  of  Ai,  with  the  conviction  and  stoning  <^ 
Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened  ' 
to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memora- 
ble pursuit  of  the  Ganaanites  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road  be> 
tween  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Sanutfitan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  (^uarantaaia;  first  up 
the  fikce  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Gphrah  (Rob.  i.  670). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harbored 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district  —  zeboim^ 
hyenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  thual  and  $haalbim^ 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xilL  17), 
ajakm^  gazelles.^ 


Jebusite,  —  are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  In  these  namas 
Is  preeerved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  fhxn  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fkesh  air  and  aeemv 
ftstneeses  of  the  upper  district. 

c  The  mhiect  of  the  connection  between  the  topog- 
raphy nf  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  is  traated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  hi  the 
4«h  obaptar  of  Mr.  Stanley's    ainai  ami  Fntuainf 
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Such  ware  the  limita  and  such  the  churacter  of 
liie  pneaesaion  of  Bei^amin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
ariginally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limiUf  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Beigamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
ethers  who  were  founders  of  A\jalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  toTTOs  ic7ere  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westemmoet  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  thdr  possession  after  the  retuzn 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  zi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  imaf«e  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  ahready  noticed.  That  fierceness  and 
power  are  not  Ins  out  of  proportion  to  the  small- 
ncss  of  its  numben  and  of  its  territory.  This 
.  eomes  out  in  many  scattered  notices,  (a.)  Benja- 
min was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the 
bow  (1  Sam.  zx.  20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Clir.  viii. 
40,  zii.  2;  2  Chr.  zvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Jvdg.  zx. 
16)  are  odebrated.  (6.)  When,  after  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan 
under  the  miseries  of  a  fordgn  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man 
flf  Bei^iamin,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn 
for  deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
aooomplished  his  purpose  on  Egkm  with  leas  risk, 
•wing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparenUy  confined 
to  Be^jamites,  though  by  them  greatly  empbyed 
(Judg.  iU.  15,  and  see  zx.  16;  1  Chr.  zii.  2).  (c.) 
fiaiinah  and  Rechab,  **the  sons  of  Kimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the' 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  tlie 
whole  history  as  ciqrfains  of  marauding  predatory 

« bands"  (D'»l!)"T2l),  and  the  act  of  which  they 
were  guilty  —  the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
—  hwdly  needed  the  sunmiary  vengeance  infiiicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
^hich  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike,  (d.)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remarkable 
tnit  in  1  Sam.  zzii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
tiie  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Bca^amin, 
yet  the  Bei^janutes  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
(hose  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member  —  as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them  —  of  an  accursed  race ! )  they  still  firmly 
revised  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had  as- 
sisted him. 

And  yet  —  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah  —  in 
one  or  two  of  the  ezprassions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  narrative  —  the  phrase  ^»  Benjamin  my 
brother  "  —  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?" — and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  fikvorable  to  them  <<  for  our  aakes  "  — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of  Ba- 
shel*s  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

Very  mooh  of  the  above  article  Is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

a  A  ftJr  argument  In  fltvor  of  the  received  chro- 
nology of  the  book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  this 
UreuDistRnce  —  since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
oean  nuffldent  for  the  tribe  to  have  reooveied  [from] 
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That  fitightAil  transaction  was  indeed  a  eriab  la 
the  history  of  the  tribe:  the  narrative  undoubted! j 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  siz  hundred  who 
took  nAige  in  the  diff  Rinunon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  firom  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  zzi.  10),  partly  ftt>m  Shik>h  (zzi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  kng  interval  must 
have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  oondition  and  th« 
culminating  point  at  which  we  nezi  meet  with  the 
tribe.* 

Several  circumstances  may  have  oondooad  to  iti 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume. The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shik>h  in  Ephrsim 
during  the  time  of  the  kst  Judge;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Bei\jamin  at  Kiijath<^earim.  Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sane- 
tuary  greatiy  frequented  (1  Sam.  iz.  IS,  Ac.),  — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  »  all  Israel  *' 
took  phu»  (1  Sam.  riL  5),  — Bethd,  periiaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  *'  the  great  high  place  *' 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Bei^amin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  pbces  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  fercibly, 
*t  that  all  the  desire  of  Israd  '*  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  iz.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  tha 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  fi&vor  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  different, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  ermiity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "king  over  Israel**  was  one  which  » seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,'^  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  ita  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  '*  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  zu.  29).  StiU  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  stiU  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  cocperation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose  at  the  disruption,  when  Rehoboam  asambled 
*<  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  ziL 
21;  2  Chr.  zi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fiict  of  Jeroboam  having 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Bei\}amin, 
for  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  ^  (1 
K.  zii.  29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied and  gturisoned  several  cities  of  Bei\janiin,  and 
wisely  dispened  the  members  of  his  own  fiunily 
tiirough  OMsm  (2  Chr.  zi.  10-12).  The  aUiance 
was  farther  strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (2  Chr.  zv.  9),  and  by  the  employment 


soeh  ahnost  total  eztecminatioD,  and  to  have  reached 
the  numbers  and  Ibroe  Indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
zU.  1-8,  vU.  6-12,  viii.  1^40. 

f>  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  vary  boundary  line 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  Inhabited  by  both 
Xphialmites  and  BnOunltes  (Judg.  zU.  16). 
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af  BeflfniiiteB  inliigh  podtkntt  m  the  tamj  of  Ju- 
dfth  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  aO  must 
have  oootributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the 
bet  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of 
both  tribes.  IVue,  it  was  ibanded,  erected,  and 
endowed  bj  princes  of  **  the  house  of  Judah/'  bat 
the  city  of  "the  Jebnsite"  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  was  m  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  lat- 
ter bet  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
(Deut.  zrziii.  12) :  Beiyamin  »  dwelt  between  "  the 
** shoulders**  of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the 
Holy  Gity  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good 
tRatment  of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Uade$.  Coind' 
WhtceSfpt.  11.  §xvii.). 

Ueneeforward  the  history  of  Beigamin  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That 
the  tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  finom  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.;  Neh.  vii.) 
and  took  posisesuon  of  theur  old  towns  (Keh.  zL  31- 
•15).  At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  al- 
ways kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of 
«  Uie  high  gale  of  Benjamin  '*  (Jer.  zz.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] . 

Bat  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  mouories  of  thdr  hotue  were  not 
aUowed  to  Csule  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jsmites.  The  genealogy  of  iSaul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  pTeser\'ed  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  <viii.  33* 
40,  iz.  3J-44);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
bther  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  6),  the  honored  deliv- 
erer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahaah  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  cbse  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  **  Saul  who  also  is  called 
PmiI  *'  has  1^  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  **  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin.** *It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  lancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
wss  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tisns;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  ills  ccmverts,  and  *<  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
fant  slao  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ** 
(Acts  zxi  12,  13).  Tliere  were  the  force  and 
vigor  to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined 
eorcumstanoeB  formed  no  impediment;  and  lastly, 
there  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
house,  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather 
'^Saul  the  aon  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^a^ 
imn-** 

Be  this  ss  it  may,  no  nobkr  hero  could  be  found 
2o  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no 
■prouder  distinction  oould  be  desired  for  Beigamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  kii^,  and  finally,  when  Judsism 
jD^ve  place  to  Christianity,  the  gr»t  Apostle  of  the 

2.  [Btvteifiit^;  Vat.  Alex.  -^Aciy.]  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of 
I  bmily  of  warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

3.  [Bfytofdp;  Vat  Afez.  FA.  -fiup.]  One  of 
the  '^sons  of  Harim;  **  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
bia,  who  had  mairied  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  32). 

G. 
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BBN'JAMIN,  High  gate,  or  gahe,  or 

(]'V*?jrT  a  npir),  J«r.zz.2,zzxvii.l3,zzzviiu 
7;  Zech.  zIt.  10.     [Jerubalkm.] 

•BBN'JAMITE  ('•^'•pn^,  J«dg.  ziz.  18; 
1  Sam.  iz.  21,  zzii.  7;  2  Sam',  zvl.  11;  1  K.  u.  8; 
1  Chr.  zzvii.  12;  Ps.  vii.,  title;  with  the  article, 

^TO'^n  1?,  Judg.  iiL  15;  2  Sam.  zvi.  11,  ziz. 

16  (Heb.  17);  LXX.  vlhs  rod  'Ic/ueW,  r.  *Ufuyai' 
ow,  T.  *lefuyf,  vihs  Btytafjdv,  etc. ;  Vulg.  JiUuB  Jem 

mm;  — *•?'*»]'  IC'^S^g,  wAf   iivtphs   ntfuyadov, 

JiUui  viri  Jemim,  1  Sam.  iz.  V.^^TTZ'^  tt)*'M, 
o^^  6  'Is/AtW,  etc,  tar  Jtmineut^  etc.,  2  Sam.  zz. 
1;  Esth.  ii.  6;  — Va^.?2,  Btyiafiiv,  etc.,  Benja 

mm,  etc.,  Judg.  zz.  36,  36,  40,  43;  — "J"*??",  'lo- 
fiiy^  Vat.  loKtifi,  Alez.  o  U/iuvauos,  Jemni,  1 
Sam.  iz.  4),  an  appdhttion  of  the  descendante  of 
Benjamin.  On  the  Hebrew  forms  noted  above,  see 
Benjamin,  p.  276.  A. 

BE^O  0:21  lhi$  ton]:  LXX.  translates  vloO 
J?eniM>),  a  Levito  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
zzlv.  26,  27). 

BEN-CNI  (^y'^i^l^,  tcm  of  my  torroto,  or 
of  my  ttt'tngth,  i.  e.  of  my  last  effort,  Hiller,  Onom, 
300,  <&c. :  v'lhs  oTiiyrii  /jlov'-  Benoni,  id  estjilim  dolo^ 
ris  mei),  the  name  which  the  dying  Kachel  gave  to 
her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen.  zzzv.  18). 

BEN-ZCHETH  ("inSri^:  ^iol  Zi»dfi; 
Alez.  [vtoi]  Zmx^'  '^<^*^^^^)i&name  occurring 
among  the  descendante  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
The  passage  appears  to  be  a  fragment,  and  as  if 
the  name  of  a  son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had 
originally  followed.     A.  V.  follows  Vulgate. 

BE'ON  (1^21:  Baidy]  Alez.  fiofia:  Beon),  a 
phMse  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xzxU.  3),  doubt- 
less a  contraction  of  Baal-meon  (comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  (n^ySl  [a  torch]:  Be<^p;  [Alez.  ir. 
1  Chr.  Bawp']  Bear).  1.  The  father  of  Bela, 
one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen.  zzzvL  32* 
1  Chr.  i.  43). 

2.  [Vat.  Bai«p,  Bccvp.]  Father  of  Bahiam 
(Num.  zzii.  5,  zziv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xUi.  22, 
xxiv.  9;  Mic.  ri.  5).  He  is  called  BosoR  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bei*a.] 

BEIEIA  (P  ^5  {ton,  or  in  evil=  wicked] :  Vat. 
[Rom.]  and  Alex."Ba\A.({;  Joseph.  BaXXds'  Bara), 
king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2;  also 

17  and  21). 

BERA'GHAH  (H^n^  [WeM%]:Be/»xf«; 
[Vat.  FA.  Btpx^ui;  Alex,  fiapaxuti]  BaracJia), 
a  Bet^amite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren,'*  who  at- 
tached himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (Hjna  p^? 
[wtiley  of  bleuing] :  KotXAj  KukoyCas'-  vallis  ben- 
edictionis),  a  valley  (Joseph,  riya  koi\ov  Kid  ^ 
paYY^Uri  r6Koy)  in  which  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  assembled  to  <* bless"  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hoste  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim  who  had  come  against  them,  and 
which  firom  that  fact  acquired  ite  name  of  "the 
valley  of  blessing  "  (2  C^ir.  xx.  26).  The  place  is 
remarkable  as  furnishing  one  of  the  latest  instwoes 
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iu  the  0.  T.  of  a  name  bestowed  in  conieqiMioe  of 
an  oocuxrenoe  at  the  spot. 

The  name  of  Btr&kut  (ic^aJoo)  itill  sur- 
vives, attached  to  ruins  in  a  vattej  of  the  same 
name  lying  between  Ttku'a  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron^  a  position  corresponding  ac- 
curately enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as 
described  in  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275:  the  discov- 
ery is  due  to  Wolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan^  635.) 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha, 
row  probably  Btni  Nairn,  an  eminence  on  very  high 
ground,  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  conimanduig 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tradition- 
ally the  scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the 
days  of  MandevUle  (see  Reknd,  G85 ;  Rob.  i.  489- 
»1).  G. 

BERACHI'AH  (^^^J?;??,  Bcrcchiahu  [^e- 
hovnh  will  bltits] :  Bapaxia'  Barachia\  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  fiither  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
89).  [The  name  is  written  *^  Berechiah  "  in  some 
eds.  of  the  A.  V.     See  Berrciiiaii  6.] 

BEBAIAH  [3  syl.J  (n^S'^ja  [ir*<wt  /  crt- 
<Utd\:  Bopata:  Baraia\  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief 
man  of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

BERE'A  (Bepoio:  [^eiwi]).  1.  A  dty  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Paid  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotlieus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  10),  and  from  which,  on  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  emissaries  from  lliessalonica,  he  withdrew 
to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Atliens 
(t&.  14, 15).  The  community  of  Jews  must  have 
been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their  character  is 
described  in  very  favorable  terms  {ib.  11).  Sopater, 
one  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from 
this  place  (Bfpq<aro$,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  his  return  from  tlie  second 
visit  to  Kurope  {ib.)\  and  he  appears  to  ha\'e  pre- 
nously  been  with  him,  in  the  course  of  that  second 
visit,  at  Corinth,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 

Berea.  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-Verria,  is 
ftilly  described  by  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
290  ff.),  and  by  Cousin^ry  ( Voyaffe  dans  la  Mace- 
dvine,  i.  69  ff.).  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it 
is  ri^arded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Rumili,  and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine, still  exist  here.  Two  roads  are  hiid  down  in 
the  Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea, 
one  passing  by  Pella.<*  St.  Paul  and  his  compan- 
ions may  have  travelled  by  either  of  tliem.  Two 
roads  also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing 
by  Pydna.  it  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St. 
Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus 
behind ;  and  possibly  1  lliess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  jour- 
ney of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Akermnn''s  Numimnntic 
lUustrations  of  the  N.   T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 

a  •  The  "  Notes  on  Macedonia  "  (Bibl.  Sacr.  xi.  880) 
by  the  late  Rev.  Eilward  M.  Dodd,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Thessalonica,  describe  minutely  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Bcroa.  The  population  of  Beroa 
Is  overstated  in  the  article  above.  Mr.  Dodd  says  that 
It  Is  ««e000;   about  200  Jews,  1600  Turks,  and  the 
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aaigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berth,  and  hAm^  to 
the  following. 

2.  [Vulg.  om.]  The  modem  ^J^Tpo,  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4  in  connection  with  the  inva«km 
of  Judsa.by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of 
the  miserable  death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city  in  which  Jerome  says  that  oertain  per- 
sons lived  who  possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew** 
Hebrew  Gospel  (/>e  nr,  llhuL  c.  3). 

3.  [Bk'rka]  (Bcp^a:  [£«rea] ),  a  place  in  Ju- 
daea, apparently  not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where 
Baochides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped 
shortly  before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Mae- 
cabieus  vras  slain  (1  Alacc.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  AmL 
xii.  11,  §  1).  J.  S.  H. 

BERECHFAH  P'n;?';)?  and  n;^'::^ 
[Jehwah  will  bless]:  BapoxioV [Vat.  Bapax(ui] 
Barachias),  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zcrubbabel, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  [Vat.  Neh.  iu.  30,  Bapx^o,  ^-  18»  B«p«- 
X«<a.]  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Bre^ul* 
mm  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jertti»- 
lem  (Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  [Vat.  Bapax«;  Alex.  Bcuwxws:  BaratAicL\ 
A  Levite  of  the  luie  of  lUkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  [flarncAios.]  A  doorkeeper  for  the  zA  (1 
Chr.  XV.  23). 

5.  [Bopax^as;  Vat.  Zax<Btptw-'\  Berecfaiahu, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephrsim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  ihther  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1 
Chr.  XV.  17).     [Beraciiiaii.] 

7.  [Bopox^oy.]  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zech- 
ariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [Here  A 
V.  ed.  1611  reads  "  Barf/chiah.*']  G. 

BE'RKD  (IT??  \haiiy.  Bapdi:  Barad),  1. 
A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  whiefa 
and  Kadesb  lay  the  well  Laehai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  andent  versions: 

Peshito,  Gadar,  if-^?  =  Gerar;  Arab. /oro^ 
(>0,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 

name;  Onkelos,  Chagra,  ^T'^^  (elsewhere  em 
ployed  in  the  Tai|;ums  for  **  Shur; "  can  it  be  con- 
nected with  Hagar,  "^^H,  '^^t''^?);  P*.-Jonathan, 

ChaUUsa,  ST  ^tbp,  ».  e.  the  Elusa,  ''EAoiNra  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  tl-KhA- 
lasah,  on  the  Hebron  road,  about  1^  miles  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (Bob.  L  201,  2;  Stewart,  206;  Re- 
land,  755).  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jennne 
( Vita  S.  Hihrumis)  that  Elusa  was  called  by  its 
inhabitants  Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  0Qtnip> 

tion  of  Bered,  "1  being  read  for  '^.  Chalutxa  is 
the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  ibr 
"  Shur  "  and  for  "  Gerar." 

2.  [Vat.  om.:  Bared,"]  A  son  or  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Clir.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  with 
Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a  mere  change  of  let- 
ters (")rn  for  112).  G. 

BERBNI'OB.     [Bernick,] 

remainder  Oreeks.  They  have  one  synagogue,  12 
moRquee,  and  60  Greek  churches  "  (which  last,  it 
should  be  said,  except  8  or  4,  are  not  jicrXiyo-tat  prop- 
erly 9o  called,  but  Uitki^L^a  as  the  modem  Oreekr 
term  them,  t.  «.  chapels  or  shrines).  H. 
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BB^I  On22  [fountam]:  Ba^r;  [V»t  2a- 
8^ci;  Alex.  Bapi;  Comp.  Bi}/»«/:]  Beri)^  ton  of 
Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Aaher  (1  Chr.  vii.  86). 

BERI'^iH  (^?^":2,  in  evil,  at  a  ffifl,  w» 
Mo.  2:  Bapid-  Beria,  Bfit),  1.  A  ton  of  Asher 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Nuin.  xxvi.  i4,  45),  from  whom 

descended  the  ^'fiunUy  of  the  Beriites,"  ^?^']?, 
Bapiai  [Alex.  Bopcu],  familia  BritUarvm  (Num. 
ttvi.  44). 

2.  [BcpuC;  Alex.  Bapia:  Beria,]  A  loif  of 
Eiihnlm,  so  luuned  on  aooount  of  the  itate  of  his 
Isther's  house  when  be  was  bom.  **  And  the  sons 
of  Ephraim:  8huthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and 
Tdbath  his  son,  and  Ebdah  his  son,  and  Tahath 
his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shuthelah  his  son, 
and  £zer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
were]  born  in  [thatj  land  slew**  [UL  "and  the 
men  .  .  .  dew  them  *'],  ^*  because  they  came  down 
to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  £phraim  their 
fitther  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
to  comfort  him.  And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife, 
she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Ikriah,  because  it  went  evil  with  his  house  " 
[Hl  '< because  evil''  or  t«a  gift**   **waa  to  his 

house:-  xn-22  n.^n  ny;»:|i  ^?,  5ti  iy 

ttoKOis  iymro  iv  oXk^p  fuw,  LXX.:  "eo  quod 
in  malis  domus  qus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.]  (1  Chr. 
rii.  2U-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
naiue,  (lesenius  prefers  the  rendering  *«in  evil**  to 
**a  gill,'*  as  probably  the  right  one.     In  this  case 

•^  ^*  ^3  in  the  explanation  would  be,  aooonling  to 

him,  rr^^  with  Beth  esseniia  (Tket,  s.  v.).     It 

must  be  remarked,  howe\'er,  that  the  supposed  in- 
stances of  Beth  eaenUa  bdng  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  O.  T.  are  iSew  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "  redundant  Bt^  **  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (oomp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  »*  redundant  Be  **  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  dilTerent  construction, 
with  an  additional  \'ariation  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer (^my  house**  for  **his  house*'),  so  that  the 
reoderii^  **  in  evil "  does  not  depend  upon  the  con- 
itmetion  proposed  by  Gesenius.    Michajpilis  suggests 

that  n^7'n3  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God, 

beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  a  son 
born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might  be  called 
{SufpL  pp.  224,  225).  In  fiskvor  of  this  meaning, 
wliich,  with  Geaenius,  we  take  in  the  simple  sense 
of  "gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name  of  an  unu- 
sual form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here  sup- 
posed is  fimnd  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv. 
S5).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
OS  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
ssngned  to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
gi^ide  ua  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must 
have  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
were  still  free.  The  passage  is  foil  of  difficulties. 
The  first  question  u:  'What  sons  of  Ephraim  were 
killed?  Tie  persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to 
io  his  sons.  Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  phoe, 
v.d  a  genealogy  of  his  descendants  follows  as  for 
Js  a  second  Shuthelah,  the  words  *«his  son  "  indi- 
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eating  a  direct  descent,  as  Honbigant  (ap.  Bairetti 
Syncpm  in  loc.)  remarks,  although  he  very  need- 
lessly proposes  coi\|ecturally  to  omit  them.  A  sim- 
ilar gcoiealogy  from  Beriah  to  Joshua  is  given  in 
1  Chr.  vu.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  thera  an 
but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Be- 
riah —  Shuthelah,  Ezer,  and  Eknd — all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone  meant,  and 
the  fint  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left  descendants. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  fomiUes  in  Num- 
bers four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  are  mentioned, 
sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah,  Becher,  and  Tahan, 
and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  Shuthelah 
(xx^i.  35,  36).  The  second  and  third  families  are 
probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  younger  son,  unless 
the  thinl  is  one  of  Beriah,  called  after  his  descend- 
ant Tahan  (1  Chr.  viL  25);  or  one  of  them  may  be 
that  of  a  son  of  Joseph,  since  it  is  related  that 
Jacob  determined  that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might 
be  bom  to  him  after  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  should 
be  called  after  the  name  of  thdr  brethren  in  their 
inheritance"  (Gen.  xlviil.  6).  See  however  Bb> 
CHER.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hnd  in 
which  the  men  of  Gath  were  bom  is  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  Goshen  itself.  It 
would  be  needless  to  say  that  they  were  bom  iji 
their  own  land.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners 
must  have  been  settled  in  li^jpt,  especially  in  and 
about  Goshen.  Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a 
non-Egyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi. 
34),  and  its  own  name  as  weU  as  nearly  all  the 
names  of  its  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  save  the  cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are 
probably  Semitic.  In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Shihor, 
the  Nile,  here  the  Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary 
of  Eej^  and  Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  ap- 
parently being  considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh. 
xiiL  2,  3).  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  many 
Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  l^gypt 
so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  popuk- 
tion  to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining 
it.  Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Cherethim  (in  £^jptian  Shayra- 
tana)  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  8er\ioe  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  I>avid*s,  and  to  whom  lands  were  prob- 
ably allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose 
that  the  men  of  Gath  were  the  aggressors,  a  con- 
jecture not  at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the 
relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim's 

sons,  since  we  may  read  *<when  (^T)  they  came 

down,'*  An. J  instead  of  *^  because,**  Ac.  (Bag8ter*s 
BiSle,  in  loc)^  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
rendoing  is  equally  consistent  with  the  other  ex- 
planation. There  is  no  reason  to  suppiose  that  the 
Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have  sometunes  en- 
gaged in  predatory  or  other  warfare.  The  wariike 
habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in  the  narrative 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  upon 
Hamor  and  Shechem  {Gea.  xxxiv.  25-29),  and  of 
thefr  posterity  in  the  account  of  the  fear  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them  lest  they 
should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  bnd,  join  with 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting  against 
them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i.  8-10). 
It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which  side  was 
supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that  the  Git- 
tites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a  preda> 
tory  excursion  from  Palestme,  or  that  the  Ephra- 
imites made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  is  consistent  with  sound  oriti- 
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aiflm,  beetoM  the  men  of  Gath  an  Mid  to  have 
been  born  in  the  land,  thai  is,  to  have  been  aetUed 
in  Egyptf  as  ah«ady  shown,  and  the  second  one, 
which  is  adopted  by  Bunsen  {Eg^$  Piace^  i.  177, 
178),  is  inadmiasible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 

wed,  l!;l^  "  he  went  down,"  or  «« descended, 
is  applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  bat  not  to  com- 
ing from  it  The  Rabbinical  idea  that  these  sons 
of  Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Ijuid  needs 
no  reftitation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  PoU 
Si/fiopsf^  in  loc.) 

3.  [Bepii;  Vat  Bcptyo,  Baptiya;  Alex.  Bapt- 
•Mt:  JBana,]  A  Bei^jamite.  He  and  his  brother 
Shema  were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajakn, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13,  16). 

^*  [Beoii£;  Alex.  ver.  10  omits,  ver.  11  Bopia: 
Baria,]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 11). 

R.S.  r. 

BERI1TES.    [Beriah,  1.] 

BEIUTBS.  THE  (C^-)2n  [the  iwto,  i.  e. 
people  of]:  ip  Xap^i  [Vat  Alex.  -pu]\  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth- 
maachah  —  and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The 
expression  is  a  remarkable  one,  <'  all  the  Berites  " 

(  jn  '  3;  oomp.  "an  the  Bithron  ").  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  dif!erent  reading  —  omnesque  viri 
electi  congregati  fuerant  —  apparently  reading  for 

D^nun  by  an  easy  transposition  and  change  of 

fetters  O^^^r  21,  L  e.  the  young  men^  and  this  is  in 
£wald'8  opinion  the conect  reading  {Getch.  iii.  249, 
note),  G. 

BBTEIITH,  THE  GOD  (H^-^ip  bs  p.  e. 

of  the  covenant:  hai$fikfi€pi$;  Vat  Bcu<h}p^c/)id; 
Alex.  BaoX  iia$7iKriS'  deut  BerWi\\  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  207.] 

BERNrCE  and  BERENI^OE  (Bc^Wm;, 
[n'dorioftf],  also  in  Joseph. :  Bemice  =  ^tptylKH^ 
see  Sturz,  Dial  Maced,  p.  31 ;  the  form  Berotuct 
is  also  found),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  <£c.).  She  was  firrt  married  to  her 
uncle  Herod,  king  of  Gialcis  (Joseph.  AnL  xix.  5, 
$  1),  and  ailer  his  death  (a.  d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of.  great  suspiciou  with  her  own 
brother  Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  8;  Juvenal 
tint.  vi.  156  ff.),  in  connection  with  wliom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Jud«ea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  ("ilicia,  but  ioon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistreas  of  Vespasian  (Tacit 
HiiL  u.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton.  TiL  7). 

H.  A. 

BERODACH-BAL'ADAN       C^^K"!? 

17^^?-  MofMtfSax  BcAoSiCv  (Vat  hoXlw)\ 
Alex.'  M«p«3ax  B. ;  Comp.  BopwS&x  B- :  Bero- 
dadi  Baladan]^^  K.  xx.  12.  [Mkrodach-Bai^ 
ADAN.] 

BETROTH  {BTifK&y;  [Vat  Bripoy;  Aid.] 
Alex.  Bt)p«»0),  1  Ksdr.  v.  19.     [Bekrotu.] 

BBROTHAH,  BEROTHAI  [3  syl.] 
'nnn-ia,  \n*^"i2l :  [in  Es.,  Vat  Alex,  corrupt? 


BEBTL 

Aid.  BiipttBdfi;  Comp  B§po$d:]  Berotha,  Ber^). 
The  fixvt  of  these  two  names,  each  of  whidi  oe- 
cun  once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel  (xlvli.  16)  faa 
connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus  as  forming 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  aa 
the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  also 
in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus.  The 
slightness  of  these  references  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  the  names  witli  any  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, or  even  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  the  sama 
kicality  or  not  The  well  known  city  Beh^t  (Ber- 
ytus)  naturall}  suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one 
at  least  of  the  names;  but  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places  Berothah  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  David's  war  with  the 
king  of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  searcoaat 
tovi-ards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  ^-iii.  3).  In  the 
latter  instance  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  He- 
brew text  reading  in  1  Chr.  x>-iii.  8,  Chun  instead 
of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact  that  both  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles  the  Greek  translators,  instead  of 
giving  a  proper  name,  translate  by  the  phrase  ^jc 
r&¥  UKeKrw  w^Asow,  clearly  showing  that  they 
read  either  the  same  text  in  each  passage,  or  at 
least  words  which  bore  the  same  sense.  Flint  re- 
gards Berothah  and  Berothai  as  distinct  places,  and 
identifies  the  first  vrith  Berytus.  Mislin  {SakiU 
lievXy  i.  244)  derives  the  name  fit>m  the  wetts 
{B«er<Ah\  which  are  still  to  be  seen  bored  in  the 
soUd  rock  at  BeMtL  F.  W.  G. 

BETROTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).   [Bra- 

BOTH.] 

BERYL  (tt?^ttnri  iarehitk:  xpv<r6\i»os, 
eo/KTcff,  Mpa^,  Kiios  MpoKos:  ckrysoUtkug^ 
hyadnthutf  mare)  occurs  in  tx.  xxviii.  20,  xxxiz. 
13;  Cant  v.  14;  £z.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan. 
X.  6.  The  tartliUh  was  the  first  precious  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate.  In 
EzckiePs  vision  "  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  cok)r  of  a  tarsfiiMh ; " 
it  vn»  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of 
Tyre;  tlie  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
his  vision  was  like  the  tarshiah. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Luther  reads  the  ^Hurquoise;^'  the  IJCX. 
supposes  either  the  "chrysolite"  or  the  "car* 
buncle"  (Mpa^);  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem 
Tai^gum  have  hervmjama^  by  which  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 
froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  {de  VeU.  Sacer.  ii 
c.  17)  coi\jectures  may  be  the  "  opal."  For  other 
opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  conjectures,  see 
the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tareJiish  derives 
its  name  from  the  place  so  called,  respecting  the 
position  of  which  see  Taksiiisii.  Josephus  {Ant. 
iii.  7,  §  5)  and  Braun  (/.  c.)  understand  the  chryBO- 
lite  to  be  meant ;  not,  however,  the  chryeoUte  of 
modem  mineralogists,  but  the  topaz;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  that  by  a  curious  mterchange  of 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modem  topaa, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  the  modem  chrysolite  (see 
PUn.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastus,  Dt 
Lnjnd. ;  Ring's  Antique  (ienu^  p.  67),  though  Bel* 
lermann,  Die  Urim  and  Thnmmim^  p.  62,  Berlin. 
1824)  has  advanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion, 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topas  and  the  cluryso> 
lite  of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  i 
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10  oJled.  Bk«an,  at  all  ennts,  uaea  ftha  tom  ckrjf- 
$olUhu$  to  doiote  tbe  topaa,  and  he  qwaks  of  iU 
briUiant  golden  color.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  paMages  where  the  tarahUk  is  mentioned  to 
lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satis&ctory  conclusion 
as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  t.  U,  when 
ire  do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  de- 
noted: **nis  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tanhSsh  stone."  This  seems  to  lie  the  correct 
rendering  of  tbe  Uebrow.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  has  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  themselves,  as  they 
gently  press  upon  tbe  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  Hie  Utter  part  of  the 
vene  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  paaaage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  sie 
thus  csUed  »  inunedistely  added  —  specially  on  ao- 
eount  of  the  beautifiil  chrysolites  with  which  tbe 
hands  were  adorned  (Bnum,  de  K.  S.  ii.  13). 
PJiny  says  of  the  chrytulUhoty  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  reftdgenoe  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  golden  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  woold  also  ^ply,  though  in*a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptural  places  cited;  as  it  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  and  ooigectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.;  the  ancient  ckiytoliu  or  the  modem  yel- 
low Upu  appears  to  have  a  better  daim  than  any 
other  gem  to  represent  the  tarthith  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence.  W.  H. 

BERZE'IiUS  (^(tXdoios;  Alex.  Zop^eX- 
Xcor;    [Aid.   BtpCtWiuosi]  Phargoleu)^  1  £adr. 

v.  38.      [BAR2ILLAI.] 

BB^AI  [2  syl.]  (^D?  [conqueror,  Furst]: 
Bari,  Binrt;  [Vat.  -cu;  Alex.  Bcuri,  Bi}o-ct:] 
Besee,  [BtMot] ).  ^  Chiklren  of  fiemi "  were  among 
the  Nethlnim  who  returned  to  Judasa  with  Zerub- 
babd  (Exr.  u.  49;  Neb.  vii.  62).     [Baotai.] 

BESODiriAH  [8  syL]  (nnSoS  [intimaU 
ofJtJumaA}:  Bair«8ia;  [Vat.  BaJio;  FAJ  Afi- 
ZfuL'-  BetotHa),  father  of  MeshtUlam,  and  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii. 
6). 

BE-SOR,  THE  BROOK  ("l^b^H  bnj  : 
X*^P^^os  Tov  Bov6p\  [1  Sam.  zxx.  2i,  Vat  Be- 
orar,  Alex.  Bex^p-]  torreng  Beaor),  a  toirent-bed 
or  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Jtidah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  0,  10,  21.  It 
is  pbin  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
most  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
«  fresh  "  or  "  cool "  (Flirst).  G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  holds  that  the  Brook  Besor,  in 
til  probability,  is  the  Wady  Mr'  Arah,  the  south- 
sastem  branch  of  Wady  et-8eba\  running  fix>m 
Aroer  to  Beersbeba.  For  the  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, see  hu  Phyt.  Gtography,  pp.  121-123.  Diet- 
rich supposes  Besor  to  mean  griusy,  verdami 
(Gesen.  Wdrterb,  BU  AuA.).  H. 

*  BESTEAD  (from  the  Angk>-Saxon  s^e^e,  a 
place:  oomp.  our  instead^,  homes<«aJ',  &c.)y  found 
»nly  in  Is.  yiu.  21  (A.  V.),  means  '«plBoed  "  or  "sit- 
uated "  (weD  or  ill),  and  hence  accompanied  in  Is., 
«  above,  by  **  hardly,"  t.  e.  severely,  the  two  words 

Uigether  give  the  sense  of  H^pD,  namely,  "brought 
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into  diiBealft)'    or  "disliess."     Esstwood  and 

Wright's  BiMr  Word-Book  (p.  62)  iUustntv  thk 
archAism  hoa  the  older  English  writers.        H. 

BETAB  (n^3  Iconfiknee]:   4  McrciBdU, 

qw^  ry^TZ;  Alex.  ^  Uatrfiaxl  [Vat  19  Mm- 
/Bojc;  Comp.  Bardic:]  BeU),  a  city  behmging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Be- 
rothai  as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brMS  to 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  puallel  account,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Eirald  {Gesch.  ii.  196)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxiL  24).        O. 

BEITANE  (Brr(£rn;  [Vat  Boirai^;  Sui.  Ba- 
rai^;]  Akx.  BAiron},  u  «.  prob.  Boiroi^:  Vulg. 
omits),  a  pfaux  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem  (Jud. 
i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with  BvBwip  of  Euse- 
bius  {Onom.  *Apl,  Ain),  two  miles  from  tbe  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham  and  four  fhnn  Hebron.  This 
has  been  variously  identified  with  Beth-anoth,  Beit 
'Ainun,  and  BtUtneh  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed 
by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer,  s.  v.  Betane), 
Bethany  is  inadmissible  from  the  fact  of  its  unim- 
portance at  the  Ume,  if  indeed  it  existed  at  all. 

G. 

BETEN  0^1  [^oriaDm6]:  Boiatfx;  Alex. 
Borvc;  [Corop.  Bc0cV:]  Beten),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25, 
only).  By  Eusebius  (Onom.  Btmnd)  it  is  said  to 
have  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  have  hun 
eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemias.  No  other  trace  of 
its  existence  has  been  discovered  elsewhere.      G. 

BETH  (n^S,  according  to  (}eeenius  (T^es. 

and  Leae.),  from  a  root,  H^S,  to  pass  the  night,  or 

from  r  y^j  to  build,  as  i6fios,  domtu,  from  8^/im), 
the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled,  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house  "  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
Jacob's  wandering  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places) ;  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiT.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  also  Judg.  xriii.  31,  1  Sam.  L  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tobemacle,  and  2  K.  xxui.  7,  where  il 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "hangings  ") 
for  the  tents  of  Astarto.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  &mily,  as  Ps.  cvU.  41,  "  fiunilies  "  (Prayer- 
Book,  "bo^sehoUs  "),  or  a  pedigree,  as  £zr.  u.  58. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  phoes,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "  home,"  t.  e.  "  to  the  house." 
Beth  also  has  some  collateral  and  afanost  technical 
meanings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  "  house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "  pbces '' 
or  sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "housed; "  aud  others. 

Like  ^Edes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  (jerman,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  wiiich  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabemade  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iiL  2,  vi.  1,  Ac.),  but  to  those  of  fabe  gods 

—  Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27 ;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Kimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  B^ith  " 
in  Is.  XV.  2  is  really  ha-Bi^ith  =  "  the  Tempte" 

—  mfaming  some  wefl-known  idol  frme  in  Moabi 
[Bajith.] 
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BETHABARA 


Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  oomoauition 
frith  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  phces  than 
either  Kiijath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  bdow  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  a^^pearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

Bi^mi-E'KED  ( 1|7 V  la :  [BcuBoK^S ;  Alex.  BeuB- 
eucaZ'-]  camera  pastorum)^  the  **  shearing-house," 
at  the  pit  or  well  (*)12)  of  which  the  forty-two 
brethren  of  Ahasiah  were  shdn  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  aceord- 
ing  to  Jerome  ( Onom.),  16  miles  from  the  town  of 
L^o,  and  in  the  plain  of  Esdraekm. 

Beth-tiag'gan  (]2n  2  [house  of  the  gar- 
den]', Boi^vcCv;  [Vat.B«u0ay;  Comp.  Bcu^ayi^:] 
Domua  horii),  A.  V.  "  the  garden-house "  (2  K. 
ix.  27),  one  of  the  spots  which  marked  the  flight 
of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  Kn-oan.nim,  *<  spring  of  gardens/'  the 
modem  Jenin,  on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria 
northward,  and  overlooking  the  great  plain  (Stan- 
ley, p.  349,  note).  G. 

BETHAB'ARA     (BT?9a/3a^    quasi    H**^ 

rnZlV,  house  of  ford  or  ferry:  [firtAanta]),  a 
place  Iteyond  Jordan,  xepay  rod  *Iop.,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  'T.,  John 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  baptized  (;hrist  (oomp.  \-er.  29,  39,  35).  If 
the  rending  of  the  Ueoeived  Text  be  the  correct  one, 
Ifethabara  may  be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  £ph- 
raim  took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the 
Midianites  [Rktii-bakah];  or,  which  seems  more 
likely,  with  Beth-nimrab,  on  the  east  of  the  riw, 
nearly  opposite  Jericho.  [Beth-nimiiah.]  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B)  and  the  Vulgate «  have  not 
Rethabara  but  Bethany,  a  readmg  which  Origen 
(adluc.)  states  to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
copies  of  his  time,  ax^^oy  vdyra  tA  hyriypo/^ 
tliough  altered  by  him  in  his  editk)n  of  the  Gospel 
on  topographical  grounds.  In  fiivor  of  Bethabara 
are,  {n.)  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familisr  a 
name  as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copybts  into 
one  so  un&miliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — 
the  cliange  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  fiimiliar  name 
—  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  (b.)  The  lact  that 
Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  m^rity  of  MSS. 
were  in  favor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (c.)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  {Ononuistlcon^  s.  v.),  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism 
{vilnli  (jurgitt  baptizantur). 

Still  the  fiict  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  have  "  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  11- 
schendorf,  and  other  modem  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide on  e\idence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that,  if  Bethany  be  accepted, 
the  definition  "  beyond  Jordan  **  still  remains,  and 
therefore  another  place  must  be  intended  than  the 
well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.  G. 


A  In  the  Onomastiamj  homrer,  Jeroms  has  Botb- 
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*  It  has  been  daimed  that  Bethabara  or  Bethany 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  creaui  g-places 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  llberiaa, 
and  not  so  low  down  as  opposite  Jericho,  because 
Jesus  went  thence  to  Galilee  (John  \.  44)  in  a 
single  day  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal  p  305).  But 
this  depends  on  how  we  are  to  reckon  the  "  third 
day  "  in  John  ii.  1 ;  for  unless  we  oount  the  day 
of  Christ's  calling  the  first  disciples  (John  i.  35) 
as  the  first,  and  that  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  as 
"  the  third  "  (ii.  1),  there  may  have  been  thiee  or 
more  days  spent  on  the  journey.  But  instead  of 
its  occupying  one  day  only,  the  third  day  may  haw 
been  the  thud  after  the  arrival  in  Galilee,  or  ae. 
cording  to  Liicke  {ICvang.  des  Johannes^  L  467), 
the  third  from  the  calling  of  Nathanael  (John  i. 
46).  With  either  of  these  last  computations  wc 
must  pbux  Bethabara  much  fruther  south  than 
any  ford  near  the  south  end  of  the  Galilean  sea. 
It  stands,  on  Kiepert's  Wandkarfe  von  Paldsiina, 
off  against  the  upper  part  of  the  pj|un  of  Jericho. 

It  confers  additional  interest_on  Bethabara,  if^ 
as  many  suppose,  it  was  the  place  where  Jesus  him- 
self was  baptized.  If  rh  vpiorov  in  John  x.  40 
means  that,  when  John  began  his  career  as  the 
baptizer,  he  baptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan;  and  if  the  desert  of  Judaea  lay  in 
part  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  so  as  to  embrace 
Bethabara,  then  Jesus  may  have  reoeired  his  bap- 
tism there;  for  John  came  at  first  baptizing  in 
''the  wilderness  of  Judsea"  (Matt  iii.  1),  and 
Jesus,  without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  place, 
is  said  to  have  come  and  been  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan  (Matt.  iii.  13).  But  against  this  eonclusion 
stands  the  tact  that  the  wilderoess  {tamios)  of 
Judsea  lay  in  all  probability  wholly  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Jud^sa,  Wil- 
DEKNKss  OF  (AmcT.  cd.).  Further,  rh  vpttrow 
may  signify  only  '*  at  the  first,"  referring  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  tliis  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
Jesus  spent  some  of  the  last  months  or  weeks  of  his 
life,  as  the  same  place  where  John  had  formerlg 
baptized.  H. 

BBTH-A'NATH  (TOP  'S  [house  of  an. 
swer^  sc.  to  prayer] :  Boidtfofif,  Bat$ardxt  Bate- 
«yr0;  [Alex.  BatvoBaB^  Bflu0cvcd,  BtBtytK:]  Beth- 
anaih\  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali, 
named  with  Beth-shemesh  (Josh.  xix.  38);  torn 
neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites  expelled 
(Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom. 
s.  v.  'Arc/p,  BaBfU,  Bn^opoBd)  it  u  spoken  of  as 
a  village  called  Batansea,  15  miles  eastward  of 
CsBsarea  (Dioccsarea,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  Xmrrpii  tda-tfiO' 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  diaoov. 
ered  of  it  in  modem  times.  G. 

BBTH-A'NOTH  (ni35  2  [house  of  echo, 
Fiirst] :  BaiBaydft;  [Alex.  BalSaywy;  Comp.  AU 
BriOaif<&$:]  Btihanoth)y  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Beth-xor, 
and  others,  in  Jo&h.  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably the  modern  Beit  'Ainun^  the  remains  of  which, 
oear  to  those  of  HaUtul  and  Beit  /Stir,  were  dis- 
covered by  Wolcott  and  visited  by  Bobhuon  (iii. 
281).  G. 

•  BBTH'ANY  (quasi  ^?'•^  n^2,    house    of 

dates  [or  from  nj35T13,  hcuse  of  soirotr]: 
BriBavla''  Bethania),  a  village  which,  scanty  ss  are 
the  notices  of  it  contained  in  ScripUwe.  is  more  in- 
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tfmately  Mnociiitod  in  our  miiidB  than  perluipi  any 
other  plaee  with  the  inort  ^miliar  acta  and  wenca 
of  the  hut  days  of  the  life  of  Chriat.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raiaed  Lasania  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commmcfid  his  **  tri^ 
umphal  entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  hia  nightly 
rasdng  place  during  the  time  immediately  preced- 
ing his  paasion;  and  here,  at  the  houses  of  Martha 
and  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are  admitted 
to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the 
circle  of  his  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  hte  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  his  eonnection  with  Bethany 
commenced,  yet  thia  ia  ftilly  compensated  for  by 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apos- 
tles stood  when  they  h»t  beheld  his  figure,  as,  with 
'^uplifted  handa  "  — still,  to  the  very  nooment  of 
disappearance,  ^*  blessing*'  them  —  He  was  «*  taken 
up*'  into  the  »«ckMid  *'  which  "received"  and  hid 
Him  from  their  ">  steadfest "  gaae,  the  words  stall 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hinderanee  to  the  connection  of  Chiia- 
Uans  with  their  Lord  —  "  Lo !  I  am  ?nth  yon  al- 
vayi,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

'Hie  little  information  we  possess  about  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the  O. 
T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any  allu- 
sioa  to  it.«  It  was  situated  *<  at "  {irp6s)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (iiaik  n,  1 ;  Luke  xix.  39),  about 
fifteen  stadia  tnm  Jerusalem  (John  zi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  nsual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  29,  comp.  1;  Mark  zL  1,  comp.  z.  46),  and 
dose  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  viUage  called 
Bethpii  AGE,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
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There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as 
to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

deri\-ed  from  Lazarus — d-^ AzaAyeh &  (  aL)\\LaJt  1. 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  sk>pe  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  &r 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  b^ins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  vsdley 
(Lindsay,  p.  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The 
spot  is  a  woody  hoUow  more  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  —  olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well 
ss  oaks  and  carobe ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  sec- 
ondary ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut 
out  the  village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(Rob.  L  431,  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  pp. 
138-9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic worda  of  the  latest  published  description, 
<*  remarkably  beautiful "  —  *'  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repoae "  —  "of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  pp.  139,  230,  810,  837;  and  see 
Lindsay,  p.  69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
flowing  descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (p. 
189),  or  with  the  impression  which  the  present 
writer  derived  from  the  actual  riew  of  the  pbux. 
Possibly  something  of  the  difi^rence  is  due  to  the 
diflbent  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 


a  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitilg,  Jemxia)  that  the 
word  rendered  "poor"  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Is.  z.  80 

(n^a^j)— »<poor  Anathoth"  — la  an  abbreviated 
^»m  of  the  name  of  Bethanj,  as  Nlmiah  is  of  Beth- 
Blmnh,  Ite. ;  but  apart  from  any  other  diflleulty, 
ttMra  is  the  ssrioos  ons  that  Bethany  does  not  lis  near 


UPAMOtiffeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  hamlet"  of  "some 
twenty  femilies,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  in- 
dustry (Rob.  i.  43-2;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  )». 
310).  In  the  viUage  are  liiown  the  traditionHl 
sites  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus;  the  former 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  apparenUy  of  olJ 
date,  though  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the  Idiig» 
of  Judah,  to  which  De  Saalcy  assigns  it  (p.  128)  — 
the  latter  a  deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock,  the  bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  is  at 
present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el-Azariyeh  to  be  Azal; 
and  would  fiz  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says, 
the  Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  Of- 
fense above  Siloam  (pp.  263,  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century,  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bouideaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomatticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  rince  which  the  place  has  fellen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  medisval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  **  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expre»- 
siou  which  had  its  origin  in  casUUum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  kA^i\ 
in  John  zi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above  —  that  of  Ughtfoot  and  Rebnd  —  is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 

Simonis  {Onom.  s.  v.), namely,  nj35  ^.  locus de^ 
prtsnofoU,  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  hM:ks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Bethplu^i^  *'  House  of  Figs^'* 
and  with  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,'^  wliich  gives  so 
much  color  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and 
olives  alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Stanley  {8.  ^  P,  pp.  188, 187).     It  may  also  be 

remarked  that  the  use  of  the  diaklee  word  "^T'T^, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  is  consistent  witli 
the  late  period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany 

G. 

*  The  etymology  is  still  unsettled.  Hie  various 
conjectures  are  stated  by  Arnold  in  Herzog's  RtaU 
Encyk.  11.  116.     The  one  that  he  prefen  makes  it 

the  Ghaldee  or  Aramsean  S^r^  D^'B  (Buzt. 
Lex.  Chald.  col.  1631  f.),  i.  e.  (lormu  mUerij  "house 
of  the  aflicted."  Origen,  Hieophylact  and  others 
ezpress  a  similar  idea  in  their  oUos  ^ojco^j,  as 

if  rehted  to  TlZVy  i.  e.,  where  the  prayer  of  the 
needy  is  heard  and  answered.  H. 

•  BETHANY  beyond  the  Jordan  (ac 
cording  to  the  true  text  in  John  L  28).  For  this, 
see  Bethabara.  H. 


the  other  plaoas  mentioned  In  the  passage,  and  Is  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  Sennacherib^s  advaooe. 

fr  The  Axablo  name  is  ^ven  above  from  Robinson. 
Lord  Undsaj,  however,  denies  that  this  Is  correct,  and 
asserts,  after  frequently  hearing  it  pronounced,  that 
the  name  is  LazarUh. 
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BETH-ARABAH 


BETH->AB'ABAH  (Hn^pn  2,  AoMte  o/ 
ike  desert :  BaiBapafidj  B€ipafiadfi\  [Alex,  in  Josh, 
zv.  6]  BriBapafia  •  Beiharaba)^  one  of  the  lix 
cities  of  Judah  which  were  aituated  down  in  the 
Arabah,  t.  e.  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh.  zv.  61),  on  the  north 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  Kppueniij  between  Beth- 
hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (xv.  6 ).  It  is  also  included  m  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Beiganiin  (zviU.  2^  Bai0a/3ofN(,  Vat. 
[Alex.  Bcueapafia])'  6> 

BETH-A^RAM   (accurately  Beth-haraii, 

D^n  5  ['OOoffytd,  Vat  -yaei ;  Ala.  Biytfa- 
pa^i]  Betharam),  one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  described  as  in  *^  the  valley  '* 

(pt^^n,  not  to  be  oonJbunded  with  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  valley),  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  pUoe  as  that  named  Beth-haran  in  Num. 
zzxii.  36.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
nuuL)  report  that  in  their  day  ito  appellation  (a 
Syri*  dicUur)  was  Bethramtha,  BiifpafAfed  (aee 
also  the  quotations  flxim  the  Talmud  in  Schwars,  p. 
231;  the  S>Tlac  and  other  venions,  however,  have 
all  Beth-haran,  with  no  material  variation),  and 
that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Ubias  (Aifiids)'  Josq)hus*s  account  is  that  Herod 
(Antipas),  on  taking  poesession  of  his  tetrarchy, 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  the  city  MKis)  of  Beth»- 
ramphtha,  building  a  wall  round  the  latter,  and 
calling  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. As  this  could  hardly  be  later  than  B.  c.  1 — 
Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  hav- 
ing died  in  b.  c.  4  —  and  as  the  empress  Livia  did 
not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  i>.  14,  it  is  probable  that  Joaephus 
is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  received  that 
which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  that 
he  names  Ubias  k>ng  before  (Ant,  xiv.  1,  §  4)  in 
such  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alludes 
to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name  of  Amathus 
he  again  mentions  it  {Ant,  xvii.  10,  §  6 ;  comp.  B. 
J.  ii.  4,  §  2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces there  by  insurgents  from  Persa. 

rtolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26' 
lat.  and  67°  10'  long.  (Ritter,  Gordon,  p.  573); 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Otumasiicon)  state  that 
it  was  five  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Betham 
naraii  (i.  e.  Beth-nimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  of  the  Wady  SetV,  or  5ir,  which  &lls  into 
the  Gbor  opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between 
Wady  lltsbdn  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears 
to  have  expk>red  this  valley.  Seetsen  heard  that  it 
contained  a  castle  and  a  hirge  tank  in  masonry 
{Rtuen,  1864,  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Ubias.  G. 

BBTH-AR'BEL  (V.^  217S  '§ :  i^  roOoTirov 
rov  'Upo$odfi  ;  Alex.  Icpo/SciaX),  named  only  in 
Hoe.  X.  14,  aa  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by 
Shalman  (Shalmaneser).  No  clew  is  given  to  its 
position;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Arbela  in  Galilee,  or  (as  ooi^jectured  by  Hitcig) 
another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated 
the  name  to  mean  **  e  domo  (^  qui  judicavit 

Baal,"  t.  e.  Jerubbaal  (^^S^p  or  Gideon,  un- 
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dentanding  Sabnan  aa  Zafanunna,  and  the  wboU 
paasnge  as  a  reftnnee  to  Jndg.  viii.  G. 

•  The  weight  of  opiskn  is  in  fimir  of  identify- 
ing also  this  Arbd  with  the  Jrbid  which  represents 
the  Greek  Arbela  m  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  between  HberisM 
and  Sepphoris  (Robinson  iii.  281;  Ranmer's  Pai- 
attma,  p.  108;  Ritter's  £rdbmde,  viii.  2,  328; 
Porter,  Handb.  p.  418).  Travellers  who  torn  to 
the  left  inbnd  ftom  the  shore  of  Gomesant,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance  beyond  Mg'del  {M»g- 
dala)  in  ascending  the  hills  to  Sqfed  have  before 
them  the  site  of  Arbela  at  the  entranee  into  War/y 
Hamdm  (valley  of  Doves),  Just  back  of  the  re- 
markable  caverns  which  appear  there  in  the  &oe  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  reaching  the  height 
of  1,M0  feet  (IMstram,  Land  of  Jsratl^  p.  446). 
In  addition  to  the  name  so  well  preserved  (though 
the  change  of  /  to  </  is  not  common)  it  is  distinctJy 
implied  in  the  prophet^s  associating  it  with  "  the 
fortresses'*  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  Axliela 
(Hos.  X.  14)  was  a  place  of  great  natural  security, 
which  we  find  to  be  so  eminently  true  of  this  /rMtf 
or  Arbda  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hamdm.  For  a 
description  of  the  site  see  Land  and  Book,  ii.  114. 
On  the  contrary  Evrald  knows  that  the  prophet's 
Arbd  was  the  femous  dty  of  that  name  on  the 
Tigris,  which  Shabnan,  an  Assyrian  king  otherwise 
unknown,  had  destroyed  a  short  time  b^:>re  Hosea 
wrote  {Prophet,  dea  A.  Bundea,  i.  157).  Dr.  Pusey 
{Af.  Prophets^  i.  69)  thinks  an  Arbd  must  be  meant 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezred  ( Onomatt. 

v.),  chiefly  because  he  mfers  ftom  2  K.  x.  14 
that  the  Galilean  Arbd  must  ha\'e  been  already  in 
the  power  of  the  Assyrians  before  Shalman's  inva- 
sion referred  to  by  Hosea.  But  R  is  difficult,  with 
so  meagre  a  history,  dther  to  fix  the  time  of  Shal- 
man*s  invasion  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the  conquer- 
or's march  through  the  country.  The  name  is 
\'ariously  explained.  According  to  Gesenius  it  sig- 
nifies '*  House  of  God's  ambush,"  t.  e.  a  place  made 
strong  by  His  hand  rather  thain  man's.  Simonia 
( OnomatL  p.  494)  comes  nearer  still  to  thLi  import 
of  the  name :  =  '*  Lustrum  Dd,  i,  e.  maximum  et  in- 

(ftom  13S»  oorert,  haunt).  Fiiist  de- 


rives it  (h>m  ^T^^t  (0  join  together,  as  hnta  in  a 
row,  hence  Efs  (God's)  ffiUaffe  or  court,  t.  e.  sa- 
cred to  him.  H. 

BBTH-A'VBN  (1.1^  '?,  *oir»f  of  naught, 
l  e.  badness:  [Josh,  xviii.  12]  BaiB^y,  Alex. 
BriBavpi  Bethaven)  a  place  on  Uie  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethd  (Josh.  vii.  2,  BatH^ 
[Alex.  BiiSavv],  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between  that 
pbce  and  Michmaah  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv.  23, 
r^v  BaiM,  [Alex.  BvOavv]-  In  Josh,  xviii.  12, 
the  "  wiSderoess  "  {Midbar  =  pa8ture4and)  of  Beth- 
aven  is  mentioned.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  6  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  Bat$vp6v  [Comp.  B<u0afi4v],  Beth- 
horon;  but  if  this  be  correct,  another  Beth-horon 
must  be  intended  than  that  commonly  known, 
which  was  much  further  to  the  west.  In  Hos.  ir. 
15,  v.  8,  X.  6  [oTifoj'ny,  but  Alex.  Hos.  iv.  16, 
oTkos  rris  aJiicfay,  and  so  Vat  marg.],  the  name 
is  transferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  char- 
acteristic of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Beth-d 
—  once  the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house 
of  idols,  of  "  naught."  G. 

BETH-AZMA'VBTH  ('^J'JT?  'S'  Bi|«- 
cur^0;  [Alex.  Bir^:]  BeikatmotJt).  Under  this 
name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  towv 
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BBTH-BAAI/>MBON 

}f  Bayamin  which  is  elaewhen  oalled  Azmavbtu, 

ind  BET1ISAMO0. 

Ur.  Finn  [ibrmcrij  English  eonsol  at  Jeruflalem] 
propoMs  to  identify  Azmaveth  with  Hixmeh^  a  iH. 
ia^  on  the  hilla  of  Bei^amin  to  the  S.  £.  <AJtba. 

G. 

BETH-BA'AL-ME'ON-  (Vl3?9  b?2l  2 : 
oUos  M«€AiB^;  Alex,  oucot  BcAo/Miy:  oppUUm 
B-uUmaon)^  a  place  in  the  potseasions  of  Keuhen, 
an  the  <*  ilisbor ''  or  downs  (A.  V.  ^  pUin  ")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israeiitas*  first 
approach  its  name  was  Baal-mbon  (Num.  zuii. 
38,  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beun,  zxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  poasiblj  a  Hebrew  addition. 
Uter  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
af  Moob,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  jhnu.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Es.  zxv.  9).  The 
name  is  still  attached  to  a  mined  place  of  consid- 
erable size  {betradiUich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  VV.  of  IJesbdn,  and  bearing  the  name  of 

'*the  fortress  of  l/Tiin'*  (^yMJjO  ^'^^), 

acoordinfr  to  Burckhardt  (865),  or  Moem,  aeoord- 
ing  to  Seetzen  (ReiseOy  i.  408),  which  uppeut  to 
giTe  its  appellation  to  the  Wadi  Zeria  Maein 
(ibiiL  402).  G. 

BBTH-BA'RAH  {^^^  S quasi  "T;!?!??. 
koute  of  passage,  or,  of  the  ford:  Box^pii; 
[Comp.  Aid.  BcuBfifipd']  Belhbera),  named  only 
in  Judg.  vU.  24,  as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the 
seene  of  Gideon's  victory,  which  took  p]i&ce  at  about 
Bethahean,   and  to  which    point  **the  waters" 

(Uyzn)  were  "taken"  by  the  Ephraimites 
sgamst  MSdian.  What  these  *«  waters**  were,  is 
not  dear,  probably  the  wadies  and  streams  which 
descend  from  the  highlands  of  Epbraun ;  it  is  very 
plain  that  tliey  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan,  to 
which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name  is 
ever  qiplied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  Uiie  possibility  that  its  more  modem  represent- 
ative may  have  been  Bethabara  where  John  bap- 
tized [BRTifABARA];  but  there  is  not  much  in 
&vor  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  The 
ponuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hanlly  have  reached 
so  fiv  south  as  Bethabani,  which  was  accessible  to 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the  "  region  round 
about"  {jf  irfpix^pos\  i-  «•  the  oasis  of  the  South 
Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
nd,  Beih-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.         G. 

BETH-BA'SI  (BaiBfioffli  [Sin.  Bcu9fiaiffff§iy 
Baidfittiar<rtt;  Alex.  Bf9fieum]  Bethbessen),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (rit  KoBppii- 
lUya)  must  have  been  originally  ftvtified,  lying  in 
the  desert  (r^  ifrfifiy)^  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maocabaeus  took  refuge  from  Baochides  (1 
Uaoc.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  (AnL  xiii.  1,  §  5)  has 
BnOoAoyi  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Reland  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  oir  Beth-keadz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  Car  from 
Tericho.     [Keziz,  vallry  of.]  G. 
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«  It  is  poaaible  that  the  name  contains  a  tmee  of 
Chs  tribe  or  nation  of  MaoD, ->  the  Maonltas  or  Maho- 
atai.    [Maoh;  Mimiaiiii.] 


BETH-BIR^I  C'bna  7i  [koti$e  of  mf 
creation] :  otKo§  BttpoucecffifA  (by  inclusion  of  the 
next  name) ;  [Vat.  our.  Bpaovfi;  Akx.  oik.  Bopovft.:] 
Bethberai),  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix. 
appears  to  have  had  sJso  the  name  of  Bkth- 
LEBAOTH.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  south,  with  Beer- 
sheba,  Hormah,  Ae.  (oomp.  Josh.  zv.  32,  Lebaoth) 

G. 

BETH-€AR'  (^f  '?,  house  qflambe:  BaiS- 
x6pt  Alex.  BcAvop:  Bethchar)^  a  place  named  aa 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mixpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11 ),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  un- 
usual expression  »* under  Beth-car"  (^  HnriC^), 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  ibot  Josephus  (AnL  vi.  2,  §  2) 
has  fUpcpi  Ko^^wy,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  tha 
stone  Ebeneaer  was  set  up  at  this  phtce  to  mark  it 
as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Ebem-ezer.]  G. 

BETH-DA'GON  OiJ?  ?),  Aoitse  ofDagon: 
EcpyaBiiK;  Alex.  Bi}08«rywy:  BetJtdagon). 

1.  A  city  hi  the  k>w  country  {Shefelnli)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  fiu-  from  the  Phil- 
istine territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nection. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction 
before  this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
shouU  be  taken  with  the  preceding,  ^^Ciederoth- 
Beth-dagon;  "  in  that  case  probably  distinguishing 
Gederoth  from  the  two  phMoes  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighborhood.  Caphiardagon  existed  ss  a  very 
large  v^age  between  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v.)  A  Beit  Dejan 
has  been  found  by  Robinson  between  Lydda  and 
Jaffi^  but  this  u  too  fiar  north,  and  must  be  another 
place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  bmd marks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 

(Josh.  xix.  27;  P'J  5,  BaiBeyeviB  [Alex.  Bijd- 
Soywv]).  The  name  and  the  proximity  to  the 
coast  point  to  its  being  a  Philisthie  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modem  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ndbului.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occtirrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  fiur 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  an 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  tinie  when  thia 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Beth-aven  "  on  the  south , 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north  —  that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley  — 
driving  **  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
uf  Gad  and  Gilead"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7;  comp.  17, 
18,  xxix.  1,  zxxi.  1).  G. 

BETH-DIBLATHA1M  (C\7^2?  2, 
house  of  the  double  cake  (of  figs) :  [Vat.  Af .]  o7kos 
Atu$\a$aifi;  [Rom.  oU-  AoueXaeedn;  Mex.  FA. 
OIK.  AffiXaBcufi']  domus  DetUathfiim)^  a  town  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlvili.  22),  apparently  the  pbce  else- 
where called  Almom-Diblathaim.  G. 

•  BETH-EDEN,  Amos  i.  5,  maig.  [Edbx, 
2.] 

BETH'EL  [properly  Bbth-kl^  (^HTl^a. 
house  of  God:  Boi^X   [eto.;]  Joseph.   BvHK 
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BETHEL 


B€0iikriv6KiS'  Bethel),  1.  A  well-kiiown  city  and 
holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 
.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  (I.)  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).    He  took  the  stone  which 

had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (ZtT^)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil;  and  he  "  called  the 
nameof*  that  place'  (S^inn  DirJ/^H)  Bethel;  but 

the  name  of  *  the  city '  (^^V^)  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  "place"  —  the  eariy 
Canaanite  "city"  Lux,  and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"stone,"  or  tlie  heap  (Joseph,  rcits  \i0ois  avfi^o- 
povfjJroii)^  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorato  nis 
vision. 

(2.)  But  according  to  the  other  account,^*  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram ;  at  wUch  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.    Here 

again  Jacob  erects  (^r^^)  a  "pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "speaking"  with  Jacob.  "God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  *  spake  * 
with  him  "  —  "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  < spake'  with  him,"  and  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  ^  with  him 
Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  a|^ear  to  be  th.e  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriai'chs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occa.si<>n  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  coiisecnitioii,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  \x%  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Ilosea  —  in 
the  only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  to  this  occurrence  —  hiul  endeiitly  the 
second  of  the  two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a 
summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  Genesis — laying 
full  and  characteristic  stress  on  the  key-word  of  the 
story:  "He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed ;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him ; 
He  found  him  in  Bethd^  and  there  He  spake  with 
us,  even  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  "  (Hos.  xii.  4,  6). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  spot  e\'en  before  the  arrival  of  Abram 
in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to 
"'the'  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  with 
"  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east"  Here 
he  built  an  altar;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  tlieir  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  8,  4  P,  218. 


a  •  The  two  accounts  relate  to  diffonnit  journeys  of 
Jacob  when  he  stopped  at  Bethel.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  In  tlie  fiiUoess  of  its  meaning,  was  not  one  but  two- 
fold. The  accounts  really  differ  only  in  this,  tha*  the 
expressive  name  which  the  patriarch  gave  to  the  ]  ice 
on  his  setting  out  for  Padan-aram  he  had  occasic^  o 
*«nsw  and  emphasize  on  his  return  to  Bethel,  beeause 


BETHEL 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  abm-e  naxratli'Cd  all 
agree,  —  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  l^uz 
and  the  consecrated  "  place "  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  G«n. 
xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the 
conquest  the  two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvL 
1,  2);  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel 
to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still 
later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Kphraim; 
after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  ( Judg. 
i.  22-26).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict 
parallel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
but  did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary 
till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon. 
[Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "  House  of  God  *' 
—  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that  appellation 
has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been  well  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  (220-1).  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked how  fiur  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
actual  name;  the  \'ery  syllables  of  Jacob's  exclama- 
tion, forming,  as  they  do,  the  tiUe  of  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world  —  the  Beit- 
allah  of  Mecca  —  while  they  are  no  less  the  favorite 
designation  of  the  meanest  con\'enticles  of  the 
humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact  — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymol<^ists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Ley.  Uein-.  444;  Bochart,  dtnaany 
ii.  2)  —  that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  whidi  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  fionns 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heatlien  —  the 
Baitulia,  the  Ai0oi  l/Aifo/xot,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will  occur 
for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting  sub- 
ject [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sufiicient  here  to  say  that 
the  Baitulia  seem  to  Iiave  preser>'ed  the  erect  position 
of.  their  supposed  prototy)ie,  and  that  the  worship 
consisted  of  anointing  them  mth  oil  (Amobius,  ado. 
Oentes^  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 
of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  sened  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  Umeutitions  (Reland,  Pal 
"8).     [Temple,  thk  Second.] 

Afler  the  conquest  Betliel  is  fii^uently  heard  oC 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  81,  xxi.  2:  in  the  A.  Y.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  chaige  of  Phinehas  the  grandson 
of  Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for 
the  offering  of  bumt-oflMngs  and  peace-offerings 
(xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4);  and  the  unwonted  mention  of 
a  regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 


Ood  again  appeand  to  him  there  and  granted  to  him 
still  more  signal  manifestations  of  his  presence  and 
favor  (Gen.  xxxv.  14, 16).  II 

The  word  is  the  same  (^21)  in  all  three  caaos, 
though  In  the  A.  V.  it  Is  rendered  « talked'*  in  the 
twol 
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tnd  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubUesn  an  in- 
dicMioii  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute.  lAter 
than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities 
to  which  Sanniel  went  in  circuity  taking  equal  rank 
with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  Hi). 

Uoubtleds,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
H  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  liave 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Beigamin  and 
t^phraim  —  the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  latter's  by 
conquest  —  that  made  JerolKKun  choose  l^thel  as 
the  depository  of  the  new  iabe  worship  which  was 
to  seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the 
tea  tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and 
l)uilt  a  '*  house  Of  high  places"  and  an  altar  of  ui- 
oense,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  bum,  as  we  nee 
him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towanis 
the  end  of  Jerobtianf  s  life  Ifethei  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Jndah  (3  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was  probably 
recovered  by  llaasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then  remains  un- 
mentioned  for  a  bug  period,  llie  worship  of  Ikial, 
btroduced  by  the  Fhceiiician  queen  of  Ahab  (IK. 
xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated  public  ia\-or  from 
the  simple  erections  of  Jerolioam  to  more  gorgeous 
shrines  (2  K..  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  been  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must 
have  aU  tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Elyah  visited  Bethel,  and  that  we  hear 
of  ^  sons  of  the  prophets  **  as  resident  there  (2  K. 
ii.  2,  3),  two  &cts  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  men 
tion  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (ii.  23,  25), 
kwks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  destruction 
of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu 
appears  to  ha^-e  returned  tA  che  simpler  and  more 
national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
onoe  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  2J).  Under  the 
descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  ifeurished,  for  by  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  the  rude 
village  was  again  a  ro^-al  residence  with  a  i'  king's 
house*'  (Am.  vii.  13-);  there  were  palaces  both  for 
'winter**  and  ** summer,"  "great  houses'*  and 
•*  houses  of  ivory  **  (iii.  15),  and  a  very  high  degree 
of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and  living  (vi.  4-6). 
llie  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  by 
se^-eral  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8);  and  the  simple  "in- 
cense** of  its  founder  had  devek>ped  into  the 
"bumtof&ringa'*  and  "meatrofleriiigs**  of  "solemn 
assemblies,**  with  the  fragrant  "peace-offerings'* 
of  "fatl)e38U**  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
tdd.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  king- 
dom by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained 
an  a1)ode  of  prints,  who  taught  the  wretched  col- 
onists *«how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "the  God  of  the 
land  *'  (2  K.  xvii.  28, 27).  The  buildings  remained 
till  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  the  account  preserved  of  hu  reform- 
ing ioonocLism  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  bst  kjathsome  fire  of 
"  dead  men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and 
high-place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity 
amidst  the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries, 
like  the  wooden  altar  of  I^ket  at  Canterbury, 
which  oontinued  in  its  original  simplicity  through 
all  the  subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in 
which  he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  CnrUa-bury^  184). 
lU 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  mwks  wii 

the  monument  (]^*".*l^  •  <rrfiXri)f  evidently  a  con- 
spicuous erection,  of  the  "  man  of  God,'*  wlio  pro- 
claimed the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idoUtxoua 
worship  at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  a  later  date  canoui;:ed  as  it  were  by 
the  votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  lie  denounced. 
*'■  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  .sepuk-lires  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them.'* 

But,  m  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued  exist* 
ence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so  many 
centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remar'^taMy  the 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jeliovah  and  the  false 
worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  liethel.  It  is  plain 
from  several  allusions  of  Amos  tliat  thin  was  the 
case  (v.  14,  22);  and  the  text  l)el'ore  noticed  of 
|irophets  of  Jehovali  bmg  resident  there,  and  of 
the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stern  IJyah;  of  the 
rektion  between  the  "  man  of  God  from  Judah  ** 
and  the  "lying  prophet**  who  cau.sed  his  death, 
of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  tlie  son  of  (.'he- 
naanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  for  his  sok^mn  adjuration,  and  lastly  of  the 
way  in  whkh  the  denunciations  oif  Amos  were  tol- 
erated and  he  himself  allowed  to  eicaiie,  —  all 
these  point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  wltli  Xentbba- 
bel  {\^.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32);  and  that  they  re- 
turned U)  their  native  place  whilst  continuing  their 
rektions  with  Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
(Neh.  xi.  31).  In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 
appears  as  Bktuijus.  In  later  times  Bethel  is 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in  Ju- 
daea which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during  the 
struggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccaljecs  (1  Mace 
ii.  60). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Kusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomnsiicon^  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  roa<I  to  Sichem* 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  BtUin.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,**  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  woUs  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings.*' "  llie  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill 
between  tlie  heads  of  two  hollow  wadies  which  unite 
and  nm  off  into  the  main  valley  e$-SwceinU  '*  (Rob. 
i.  443-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  **  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keepitig  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumlier  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.  R  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  '*  on  which  Abram 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  be  and  I^ot  stood 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  ((ien. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  building  of 
"altar**  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  in  vol 
untarily  eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  ^-enlure  that  -mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  f)eyond 
the  river  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "cities  of  the  pliin,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  tlie  garden  of  the  I.ord,  even 
as  the  land  of  EgA'pt.**  I^astward  again  of  this 
mount,  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that 
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Bethel  is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wady  Su- 
wtinU,  is  a  third  hUl  crowned  by  a  remarkably  des- 
olate-looking mass  of  gray  debris,  the  most  perfect 
heap  of  ruin  to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of 
ruins.  This  is  Tell  ar-llijmeh^  "  the  mound  of  the 
heap,"  agreeing  in  e\'ery  particular  of  nan  c,  aspect, 
and  situation,  with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel 
will  be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  [In  Josh.,  Rom,  Vat  Alex,  omit;  Comp. 
Aid.  Beu^\.]  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xii.  16  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The 
collocation  of  the  name  in  these  two  li*ts  is  deci- 
sive against  ite  being  the  well-known  Betl:el.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  BaieaSvpy  »•  «•  Beth-cur 
[but  Comp.  Alex.  Boxe^X].  By  comparison  of  the 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and  Simecn  (Josh.  xv. 
30,  xix.  4;  1  Chr.  iv.  30),  the  place  af  pears  under 
the  names  of  Chesil,  Bethui^  and  Letiiuel. 

G. 
*  It  is  remarkable  that  a  place  so  ]  rominent  as 
Bethel  (1)  in  the  0.  T.  should  be  unnamed  in  the 
New;  and  yet  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  for  Josephus  (B,  J,  iv.  9,  §  9)  relates  its 
Cloture  by  Vespasian  on  his  march  from  Tiberius 
to  Jerusalem.  ITie  Saviour  must  have  passed 
within  sight  of  it  (perhaps  at  other  times,  but 
certainly)  on  his  journey  from  Judaa  to  Galilee, 
when  he  stopped  at  Jacob's  well  near  Sychar  (John 
iv.  3  ff.),  and  must  have  been  near  it  when  he  re- 
tired to  Ephraira  (John  xi.  54)  after  the  raising  of 
I^azanis;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  go  to  the  place  it«elf.  After  the 
notice  of  Bethel  in  the  Onomasli&m  (above  referred 
to)  it  disappeared  from  history,  and  for  ages  its  lo- 
cation was  unknown  to  the  people  of  western  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  instance  of  what  is  true  of  so  many 
of  the  ancient  places  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  after 
having  been  last  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they 
were  unheard  of,  till  geographers  and  tourists  in 
our  own  day  have  traversed  the  land,  and  on  asking 
the  inhabitants  to  tell  thein  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  villages  have  had  the  old  Scripture 
names  given  back  to  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  idenUfica- 
tion  of  Btitm  witli  the  ancient  Bethel  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  missionary  Nicola}'8on,  in  1836.  {Jewish 
JnieUigence,  Feb.  1837,  p.  38.)  Vr.  Robinson 
{Rtsearchts,  iii.  267  ff.)  argues  the  question  at 
length  whether  Beitin  may  not  also  be  the  Bether 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between 
the  Jewish  leader  Bor-cochba,  Son  of  a  Star,  and 
Hadrian,  a  battle  so  terribly  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 
The  supposition  (WiUiams,  IToly  City,  ii.  p.  212) 
that  this  Bether  is  the  ridge  near  BUtv-,  2^  hours 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  he  regards  aa  without  any 
Bufiicicnt  foundation. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  Lot  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  in  this  region  (Gen.  xiii.  1  ff.)  im- 
pfies  that  it  was  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  their 
pastoral  occupations.  The  writer  can  testify  that 
it  maintains  still  its  ancient  character  in  this  re- 
gpect  The  cattle  which  he  saw  there  surpassed  in 
number  and  size  any  that  he  saw  at  any  one  time 
in  any  other  phuse.  Springs  abound;  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  toward  Jufna,  the  Roman  (iophna, 
was  a  flooded  meadow,  which  aa  late  as  28th  of 
April  was  almost  lai^e  enough  to  be  called  a  lake. 
On  the  hill-top  just  east  of  Bethel,  where  Abraham 
and  Lot  agreed  to  separate  from  each  other,  the 
fjje  ealcbes  a  sight  which  is  quite  startling:  we  see 
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not  only  tlie  oourae  of  the  Jordan  stretching  north 
and  south,  readily  traced  by  the  waving  line  of 
erdure  along  its  banks,  but  its  waters  broken  and 
foaming  as  they  roll  over  some  of  the  many  cas- 
cades, almost  catarscto,  for  which  the  river  is  re- 
markable. Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  floated  dowc 
the  Jordan  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  ascertained  that  the  river  in  ite  intermediate 
passage  rushes  over  not  fewer  than  27  violent  n^ 
ids,  as  well  as  many  others  less  precipitous.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded  that  sepulclunes  are  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  rocky  heighte  around 
Bethel.  See  Sinai  und  Golsofha,  von  F.  A.  Strauss, 
p.  371.  Stanley  also  {Sin.  and  Pal  p.  147,  Am. 
ed.)  speaks  of  *^the  excavations"  which  the  trav- 
eller sees  in  approaching  this  place,  in  which  the 
dead  of  so  many  past  generations  have  been  buried. 
It  was  fttjm  such  recesses,  no  doubt,  that  king  Jo- 
siah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  dug 
up  the  bones  of  the  old  idolaters  who  had  lived  at 
Bethel,  which  he  bunied  on  the  altar  of  the  golden 
calf  in  order  by  this  act  of  pollution  to  mark  his 
abhorrence  of  such  idolatry,  and  to  render  the  place 
in&mous  forever.  There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  the  situation  or  scenery- of  Bethel  to  impress 
the  observer;  and  the  hold  which  it  acquired  on 
the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  presupposes 
some  such  antecedent  history  as  that  related  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  (ienesis.  H. 


BETH'ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  xvi.  34)- 
[Bkthkl.] 

BETH-E'MEK  {Tf^KT^  H''?,  hotae  of  the 

valiey:  BcuBfi4;  Alex.  Bijdac/itcic:  Btthemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  'Amkah 
about  8  miles  to  Uie  N.  E.  of  Akka ;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefdt  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  further 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iU.  103, 107-«).       G. 

BETHER,  THE  MouKTAiNS  OF  n«T?5  ^""7  • 
Son  KoiXwiidray:  Bether,  and  Bethel  [?]),  Cant 
ii.  17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  moun- 
tains are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post- 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  see  Rdand,  639,  640; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  G. 

•  Bether,  says  Gesenius,  signifies  iection,  a  piece 
cut  off,  and  describes  apparently  a  region  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  at  the  same  time  craggy, 
precipitous.  Fiirst  defines  the  term  in  the  same 
way.  The  scene  of  Solomon's  Song  bang  laid  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  we  may  suppose  Bether  to  have 
been  in  that  region  whose  physical  aspecto  so  well 
agree  with  the  etymok)gy,  though  that  trait  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  many  other  parte  of  Palestine. 
This  Bether  has  probably  no  connection  with  that 
of  the  later  Jewish  history ;  see  addition  to  Bktiiei* 

H. 

BETHESDA  (Bi|0«<r»<£,  •«  »f  I  j-fi^A^  ^^^^ , 
houte  of  mercy,  or  KJIT^  D^?,  place  of  thejlmc- 
ing  of  water:  Euseb.  Bi?fa«<{:  Beth$aida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tenk  {Ko\vfi$^epa, 
i,  c.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five »» porches  "  (<rro<ii)i 
close  upon  the  shoep-^;ate  or  "market'*  {M  if 
irpo^oTMcn— it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  word 
<* market"  u  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  2V 
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ilw  porches  —  t.  e.  cloisters  or  cotonnsdes «  — 
wen  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  hurge 
Domber  of  sick  and  infinn  people,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  wait  there  for  the  *' troubling  of  the 
water." 

Ensebius  —  though  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
due  to  the  situation  of  Bethesda  —  describes  it  in 
the  Onotaastioon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
iiv  raits  Kifiyais  SiSv/aoxt),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  color  iw9^tPtyfi4yoy)j  due,  as  the  tra^ 
dition  then  ran,  to  the  foct  that  the  flesh  of  the 
■scrifioes  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  trpofieer- 
uc4*  See*  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot  on 
this  view,  in  his  KxtrciL  on  S.  John,  v.  2.  Kuse- 
biu8*s  statement  u  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  mentions  in  his 
Itinerary  **twin  fiah-poob,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida  "  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
299). 

The  Utfge  reservoir  called  the  Birlcei  Isratl^ 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  northeast  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mod- 
em representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  A.  d. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Beth- 
saida (Earltf  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the 
Otez  de  Jhenuilem,  A.  d.  1187  (sect.  vU. ;  Rob.  ii. 
562),  and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and 
sH  the  bOer  tra^-eUerB. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1.)  the  moat  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  city 
[Jrrusalkm].  On  the  other  hand,  the  Birket 
itrail  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the 
records  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2.) 
Hie  construction  of  the  Birkth  is  such  as  to  show 
that  it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,^  and  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Kob. 
i.  2J3-4,  iii.  243);  (3.)  there  is  certamly  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  name  as  given  by  Eu- 
lebius,  Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  northeast  suburb 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  (jospel  history  — 
Beaetha;  and  (4.)  there  is  thedifllculty  that  if  the 
Birktt  hrail  be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient 
**  pools  "  does  it  represent? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, namely,  that  of  Dr.  Kobinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  *  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool 
af  Siloom.  In  favor  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  southeast  of  the 
city,  as  Ughtfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose, 
and  the  strange  intermittent  *<  troubling  of  the  wa- 
ter" caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of 
the  pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the 
fi>e  stoe.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  C%, 
ic,  510^24,  and  325-«.)  G. 

BBTH-E'ZBL  (^TJ^v  ^^^^  ^^'^  of  firm- 
«en  (?):  o7irof  ix^fAtyos  axnris'  domm  vicina),  a 


BETH-HARAN 


isa 


«  Ckristert  or  eolonoades  round  artiflclal  tanks  ars 
eoaunoQ  In  th«  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj  Bowrety 
ta  the  set  of  drawings  cif  Be^japore  now  publishing  by 
Ae  KMt  India  C!oinpany. 

A  The  photographs,  woodcuts,  and  careftal  state- 
•aenta  of  Balxmann,  are  concluaive  on  this  point. 


place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11.  Txmsi  the  oontexl 
it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  PhilisUa. 

G. 
*  Geaenius  defines  the  name  as  *^  fixed  dwelling;  ** 
and  the  point  of  the  expression  in  Mic.  i.  11  seems 
to  turn  on  that  meaning.  "  They  who  abide,  strong 
though  they  be,  shall  not  fiimish  an  abiding  place.** 
See  Pusey's  Minor  PrnphtiSy  iii.  300.  In  some 
versions  (Sept.  Vulg.  Luth.)  the  expression,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name,  is  rendered  houat 
by  Uie  sid€y  i.  e.  the  one  next  H. 

BETH-GA'DER  (^1|  2,  if  not  in  pause, 

Geder,  "^7??.  [house  of  the  wdl] :  BeOyti^p;  VaL 
BoitfyoiSwy ;  Alex.]  BatBytJktp  :  Bethgader)^ 
doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51 ).  Poa- 
Eiblv  the  same  place  as  GuDKit  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

G. 

BETH-GATtfUL  (^51722  3,  house  of  the 
weaned,  Gesen.  Lex.^  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel"?:  oJkos  ToifuiX;  Alex.  FofitoXa:  Bethr- 
yamul)^  a  town  of  Moab,  m  the  mUhor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  Y.  **  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21 ) ;  apparently  a  pbce  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num. 
xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place  called 
Um  el-Jemdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  of 
Busnth  in  the  Hauran  (Burckh.  106;  Kiepcrt't 
map  in  Rob.  1857);  but  this  is  much  too  fiu*  to 
the  N.  £.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text.  In 
a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name  would 
doubtless  be  a  common  one.  G. 

BETH-HACCEREM«^  [ITeb,  -hacce'iem] 
(i2.^?n  3,  house  of  the  vine:  [in  Neh.,]  Bne- 
««X<y^M»  l^^^  Brieaxoix;  Alex.]  Bij0oxxaf/*a; 
[in  Jer.,  BuSaxupfidj  Sin.  B§$$axapfui,  Alex. 
Bri$0axap:]  Bethachamm^  [Bethacareni]),  a 
town  which,  like  a  few  other  places,  is  distinguished 

by  the  application  to  it  of  the  wordpei^c,  T|^^, 
A.  V.  ''part"  (Neh.  iu.  14).  It  had  thai  a 
''ruler"  called  '^W,  From  the  other  mention 
of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  bea- 
con-station, and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  By 
Jerome  {Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named  Bethaeh- 
arma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the  em 
inence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium; 
stands  conspicuous;  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Pococke,  Rob.  i.  480). 
The  name  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early 
fruitfukiess  of  this  part  of  Palestine. 

Karem  (Kop//*)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in  the 
LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH-HA'RAN  (T^in  5 :  ^  Ba»eapiM\ 
[Alex.  BoiOoppaO  Betharan\  one  of  the  '<  fenced 
cities  "  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "  built "  by  the 
Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  plaoe 
as  Bkth-aram   (accurately  Beth-haram),  Josh. 

e  This  name  desBrres  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  Y.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  which  in  the  orlidnal  so 
fhequently  occurs  In  the  middle  of  compoand  proppr 
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ziii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  liste  of  the 
towns  of  Moob  in  either  Isaiah,  Jereiuiah,  or  ii^ze- 
lucl:  G.^ 

BETH-HOCLA,    and    -HOGXAH    (.3 

nb^n,  houte  of  parii-idge^  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome 
gi^-es  another  interpretation,  ioeus  (,-yriy  reading  the 
name  H^Iip  2,  and  connecting  it  with  the  fu- 
neral races  or  dances  at  the  nioumuig  for  Jacob 
[Atai>]  :  BcuBarYKaifi^  [edKaaaa,]  Bfetyai^; 
[Alex.  BoidoAaJ  Bat^aXaya,  [BjiOayXa:]  Bt- 
tJmyla)y  a  plice  on  the  liorder  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
0)  and  of  lienjaniin  (zviii.  19),  to  which  latter 
trilie  it  was  reckoned  to  l)elong  (xviii.  21).  A 
niagiiificeiit  spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan  still  Ijcar  the  names  of  Win-fmJU  and 
K&ir  //fijiij  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site  (Hob.  i.  544-6).  Tlie  LXX.  reading,  60x607- 
Kaifjt,  may  point  to  £n-eglaim,  a  place  which  >va8 
certainly  near  this  locality.  G. 

BETH-HCXRON  (iW'^n '?,  or  in  con- 
tracted form  P'^n  2,  and  onoe  ^IH  ?,  house 
qf  carerru  or  holes :  Bai6eap<»y.  [etc.:]  Bethoron)^ 
the  name  of  two  towns  or  villages,  an  **  upper " 

iV^^"^^  '?)  and  a  "nether"  (i''^^ri?L'  ?), 
(Josh.  zvi.  3,  5;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gil)eon  to  Azelcah  (Josh.  z.  10,  11)  and  the  Philis- 
tine Plain  (1  Mace.  ill.  24).  Beth-lioron  lay  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Benjamin  and  Kphnuni 
(Josh.  zvi.  3,  5,  and  zviiL  13,  14),  was  counted  to 
Ephiaim  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given 
to  the  Kohathttes  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68 
[53]). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms: 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  X.;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
caboeus  over  the  forces  of  S>Tia  under  Seron  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  LAter  still  the  Homan  army 
under  Cestius  Gallus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the  same 
spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§  8,  9). 

'lliere  Ls  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons  still  survive  in  the  modem  \illages  of  Btit- 

*i2r  (  «tt^  ^^>^)  '^^^^^  iuid  eUF6k(k,  which 

were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have  been 
since  visited  by  Dr.  lioblnson,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
others,  l^ides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  tlie  two  places  are  still  designated  as 
*♦  upper  "  and  "  lower,"  all  the  requu^ments  of  the 
narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification.  The 
rood  is  still  tlie  direct  one  from  the  site  which  must 
have  been  Gibeon  {tUI'ib)^  and  from  Michmash 
{.UaUunds)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  9)  on  tlie 
other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved  the 
name  ( i'dlo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth-horon ; 
and  the  long  "  descent "  between  the  two  remains 
unaltered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great  day 
<*  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 

'llie  importance  of  the  rood  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 


o  Tbe  statomentH  of  Dr.  Bobinmn  and  Mr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somcirhat  at  Tariance ;  but  although 
the  road  from  Oibeoa  to  Beit^Hr  et-Tahtn  la  by  no 
■  a  uniform  rlne,  yet  the  Improasion  is  certainly 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 

interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  dtstrids  oi 
both  sides  of  Palestine — Philistia  and  I'^ypt  on 
the  west,  Moob  and  Ammon  on  the  east  —  at  onw 
ex[ilains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history  (1 
K.  IX.  17;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  1  Mace.  iz.  60;  Jurl.  iv. 
4,  5).  This  road  —  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  **the 
great  road  of  oominunlcation  and  heavy  traiispoit 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-oosst"  (h'ob.  ii. 
252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct,  known  ss 
the  '*  Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  travdlen  with 
light  baggage  —  lea\'es  the  main  north  road  at 
Tuitil  tl-FuL,  3^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west 
of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  nortli,  it  runs 
by  tlie  modem  tillage  of  tUfib^  the  ancient  (lil  eon, 
and  then  proceeds  by  tlie  Beth-horons  in  a  direct 
line  due  west  to  Jinuu  [(iiMZ<»]  and  JauM  [Lyd- 
i>a],  at  which  it  parts  into  thx«e,  di\-eiging  north 
to  CajJiot'-Saba  [ANTirATuis],  south  to  Gaza, 
and  west  to  Jaffa  [Jiiita]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  ajid  de- 
scent. Tlie  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and 
this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  ** going  up"  to 
Beth-horon  which  formed  the  fint  stage  of  Joshua's 
pursuit.^  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences; the  road  rough  and  dilGcult  e^ieii  lor  the 
mountain-paths  of  Palestine;  now  over  slieets  of 
smooth  rock  flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London 
pavement;  now  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata;  and  now  amongst  the  kxne  rectan- 
gular stones  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  in  many  pLices  steps  cut,  and 
other  marks  of  the  path  having  been  artificially 
imprm'ed.  But  though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly 
be  called  "precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stank^y,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  utost  part 
along  the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dinding 
wadies  on  either  hand.  Alter  about  tliree  miles  of 
this  descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village 
standing  on  its  manidon  —  the  last  outpost  of  the 
Bei\jamite  hills,  and  cliaracterized  by  the  date-palm 
in  the  enckisure  of  the  village  mosque.  A  short 
and  sharp  fall  below  the  village,  a  few  undtdations, 
and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dura  of  the  great 
corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

'lliis  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
BeiVur  is  the  "going  down  to  Beth-horon  "  of  the 
Bible  nsrrati^'e.  Standuig  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  o\'er  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native  low- 
Umds. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
eta*  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upfier  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Kphraim, 
Sbcrah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  pnsfsage 
appears  as  a  grand-daughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  pbce  is  so  cknely 
ooiuiected.  G. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  or  -JBSIMOTH 

(nScr  ;'n  '?;  inNumben,  nbrr^Pr,  htmstof 
the  Wdsles:  AiViusM,  [etc.;]  Alex.  Acifiwd,  [etc.:] 
Bethsimoth,  BethitniiwOt)^  a  town  cr  pbce  east  of 

Jordan,  in  the  "deserU"  (nhn!^)  of  Moab;  that 

that  of  an  ascent ;  and  £r/(*Or,  thouffh  perhaps  ns 
higher  than  the  ridge  butweea  it  and  Ulbeon,  yet 
looks  higher,  boeauae  it  Is  so  much  above  every  thiol 
beyond  it. 
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■f  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jor- 
dan vaUey  (Num.  xxxiii.  49);  and  named  with 
Ashduth-pi^gah  and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the 
Ihnitu  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing 
the  Jordan,  l^ater  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh, 
xii.  3,  ziii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were 
"  the  dory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz 
(p.  228)  quotes  **a  Btth-Jisimulh  as  still  known  at 
the  northeaaternmost  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan;"  but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. G. 

BETH  LEB'AOTH  (nV?^  2,  house  of 
lionesses :  BaSaft^  ;  Alex.  BcudoAjBo^ :  Sttk- 
UbaufJt),  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (.fosh.  xiz. 
6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  32,  Ijebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to 
which  its  name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  1  Chr.  iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Butii-bikki. 

BETH'-LEHEM  (DH^  n''2  =  *oia«  of 

bread:  Biy0\c(/A-  ^^tklehem).  L  One  of  the 
ddest  towns  in  Palestine,  ahready  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Jacobus  return  to  tibe  country.  Its 
earliest  name  was  Ei'Iikatii  or  ErniiATAFi  (see 
Gen.  XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7;  Josh.  xv.  60,  LXX.),  and 
it  is  not  till  long  after  the  oocupntion  of  the  country 
by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its 
new  name  of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases 
(eomp.  Beth-meon,  Beth-dtblathaim,  Beth-peor),  the 
**  Beth ''  appears  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew 
appellation ;  and  if  the  deri\'ations  of  the  Lexicons 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephratah  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  ha\'e  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period.  [Eph- 
RATH.J  Id  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  it 
recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person  —  the  wife 

of  C^eb  and  mother  of  Hur  ("*!1"")  (ii.  19,  61, 
iv.  4);  the  title  of  *'&ther  of  Bethlehem  *'  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv,  4)  and  on  Salma,  Uie 
ion  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  re- 
calls a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  namely,  the  fiither  of  Boax,  Salmah 

( "TQ*??^,  Ruth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  «  Salmon  ")  or  Sal- 
mon (1''!^^^,  verae  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  &ther  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  call- 
ing remains  fixed  in  one  fiiraily  for  generations,  and 
if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the 
Targum,  that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  '*a 
weaver  of  the  ^leUs  of  the  sanctuary  "  «  (Targ.  Jon- 
athan on  2  Sam.  xzi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited 
the  accomplishments  and  the  profession  of  his  art 
from  his  forefather,  who  was  "  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,'^  ^*to  work  all  manner  of  works,"  and 


a  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
th«te  were  stili  *^  twelve  Jews,  di/ers  by  profession,  liv- 
Jig  at  Beth-lehem  "  (BenJ.  of  Tudela,  Asher,  1  75). 

f>  Uaj  not  tUs  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the  "  weav- 
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amongst  them  that  of  the  embroiderer  and  the 
weaver  (Ex.  xxxv.  35).* 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under  its 
own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Kutli  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  rer 
mote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  As  thf 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshua  XV.  though  retained  by  the  LXX.  in  the 
eleven  names  which  they  insert  between  verses  59 
and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs  between  Theko 
(Tekoa),  B(K^  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  6),  and  Phagor 
(?  Peor,  ^aytap)'  This  omission  firom  the  He- 
brew text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  io 
keeping  with  the  obscurity  in  which  Bethlehem  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  later  event  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Bethlehem  so  familiar  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace 
of  David,  the  scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence 
to  ancient  Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  be- 
came the  theatre  of  any  action  or  business.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with 
no  special  associations  in  their  favor,  were  fueed  on 
as  capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal 
king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first 
breath  and  spent  his  youth  remained  an  "  ordinary 
Judsean  village.*'  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing 
to  what  will  be  noticed  presently  —  the  isolated 
nature  of  its  position ;  but  that  circumstance  did  not 
pre>-ent  Gibeon,  Kamah,  and  many  otlier  places  situ- 
ated on  eminences  fW>m  becoming  famous,  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respect- 
ing a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one 
of  .the  main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as 
a  military  position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Phil- 
istines as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi. 
16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Le^-itical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  f^om  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  who 
beciune  ttie  firat  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their  new 
nortnern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and 
from  it  also  came  Uie  concubine  of  the  other  Levite 
whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  book  of  Kuth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us;  we  are  allowed  to  a><si8t  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  place  with  Moob. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  connection  no  record  exists, 
no  hint  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  con- 
tinued in  force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  ar 
rival  of  Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson 
could  find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents 
from  the  ftuy  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  kln^; 


er's  beam"  (whatever  the  **beam"  may  be)  whioh 
occur  in  the  aceoonts  of  giants  or  mighty  men  slatn 
by  David  or  his  heroes,  but  not  in  any  uneonneetsd 
with  Um. 
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of  Moab  9t  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  what- 
ever its  origin,  here  we  find  the  connection  in  fiill 
vigor.  When  the  £imine  occurs,  the  natural  re- 
aource  is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  con- 
tinue there;  "  the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned 
flot  at  Naomi's  going,  but  at  her  return.  Ruth 
was  "not  lilce*'  the  handmaidens  of  Boaz  —  some 
difference  of  feature  or  complexion  there  was  doubt- 
less which  distinguished  the  "children  of  I^t" 
from  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
but  yet  she  gleans  after  the  reapers  m  the  field  with- 
out molestation  or  remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible  prochiims  his  intention 
of  takmg  the  stranger  to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of 
remonstrance  is  raised,  but  loud  congratulations  are 
expressed,  the  parallel  in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at 
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once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  the  bead  of 
Kuth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor,  "  like  Hachd 
and  like  I.eali,  who  did  build  the  hooae  of  Israel.*' 
'fliis,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  denundations  of 
Moab  contained  in  the  Law  is,  to  say  the  least,  \etj 
remarkable.^ 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  nati^-e 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2,  §  1,  ra$ae<rao'j^)Mt 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  con- 
nect it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollec- 
tion which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in 


Bethlehem. 


the  well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 

(^^]S  =  "close  to")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognized  point  of  departure  for  trav- 
ellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17)  —  a  caravanserai  or 

khan  (H^'^Il :  see  Stanley,  App.  §  90),  perhape 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  (KaTdXvfia),  like  those  which  still  exist 
all  over  the  east  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
I.AsUy,  "  Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zenibbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  u.  21;  Neh.  vii.  26). 


a  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connection  with  a  place 
In  Judah,  JashubiAchem  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  might 
be  teuiptod  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  Beth-lehcm,  If  the  context— the  mention  of  Mare- 
ibah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Mb«)  — did  not  forbid  it. 

b  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 


In  the  New  Testament  Betlilehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-judah  ^  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the 
"city  of  David  "  ^  (Luke  ii.  4;  and  comp.  John 
vii.  42;  Kt&firi'-  castellum).  Its  connection  with  the 
history  of  Christ  is  too  fiuniliar  to  all  to  need  any 
notice  here:  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Ixrd 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  festened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,16;  Luke  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
of  our  lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  a  cer- 


giyen  as  B.  Ttf%  *Iov&iia9  -,  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
as  in  the  0.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

c  Obeenre  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  moaning 
which  it  bears  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  sptxially  and 
invariably  signlfles  the  fortress  of  the  Jebu^itee,  th« 
IkstneM  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  &,  7). 
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Uin  cave  verj  close  to  the  village,"  which  cave  he 
goes  OQ  to  saj  had  been  speciallj  pointed  out  by 
Isaiah  as  "  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to 
which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
•ioii  of  which  occurs  the  following  —  "He  shall 
dwdl  on  high:  His  place  of  defeoae  shall  be  in  a 
loflj  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph,  §§  78, 70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
ire  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
maoL  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable— as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  hud 
in  caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  wbeie 
was  the  "manger"  or  "stall"  (whatever  the 
^rni  may  have  been),"  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
failerence  of  his  own;  it  may  equally  be  an  author- 
ity happUy  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cav^n,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval  —  an  inter>'al  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterkx)  —  n<Jt  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
liomans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
{locus  inumbrabat  AdunidUy  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  tlian 
180  years,  namely,  from  A.  d.  135  till  316.  After 
this  the  place  was  pui^ged  of  its  abominations  b}* 
Constantine,  who  about  A.  D.  330  erected  the  pres- 
ent church  (Euseb.  VU.  Corul.  iii.  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement !  —  a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot  —  that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  (Jonstautine ! 

The  modem  town  of  Beit-iakm  (  ^^^  v,:>ju) 

Hes  to  the  £.  of  the  mam  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  "covers  "  the 
E  and  N.  E.  parts  of  tlie  ridge  of  a  "  long  gray 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  >'alley; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  pUin  of 
some  extent  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  r^^ularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
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«  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  ^  stable  "  and 
ItR  accompaniments  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
^kn  of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
3<Mpel  narrative. 

^  Mr.  Stanley  mentloos,  and  recurs  characteristl- 
MkDy  to  the  interesting  4kct,  that  the  present  roof  is 
^onatrocted  from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
■dwiid  IV.     (&  ^  P.  141,  439)    Tobler,  104,  noK, 


irreguhtf  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  160  yaidi 
from  the  apex  of  which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
\iicant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  thr 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  pbces  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334-5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Arckitec/ure^ 
524;  also  Salzmann'a  Photographs  and  the  ^ude 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).^  One  fact,  of  great 
interest — probably  the  most  genuine  about  the 
place  —  is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  "beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
huting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Yul^tte 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small, 
poor  village  called  Btit-Sdfiur,  to  the  li.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  (Jreek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  siurounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Here  in  Arculfs  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  tiie  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  mon- 
uments (Arculf,  6).  But  this  phun  is  too  rich  ever 
to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  p.^sturage,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  doubtl^s  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by 
cornfields,  and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the 
hills.c 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wady  on  tlie  north.  A  few  yanls  from  the 
western  end  of  the  villas^^  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but  tliey  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the 
town. 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
k>oks  of  the  women  (EoOien),  the  substantial,  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails.     G. 

*  In  regard  to  the  well  at  Bethlehem  (1)  ii 
should  be  remarked  that  David  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15)  longed  not  for  ^»  living  water"  but  for  that  from 

the  "  reservoir  "  or  "  cistern  "  (as  nS2  signifies, 
see  Fiirst ;  Sept.  KdxKos  '•  Vulg.  dsterwt ),  at  the  gate 
of  Bethl^em.  The  writer  in  approaching  Beth 
lehem  from  the  south  (April  21st,  1852)  found  a 
little  stream  running  down  the  steep  bank  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  top,  on  entering  the  town,  drank 
of  the  refreshing  water  from  a  reser^-oir  there,  said 

adduces  the  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
Church  is  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 

c  'AypAvAoOrrtf  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  A.  Y.  "  abiding  in  the 
field  ")  has  no  special  refinence  to  "  field  "  more  than 
lilll,  but  means  rather  «' passing  the  night  out  of 
doors ;  "  x*^  ^-^  means  a  ^<  district "  or  neighbor 
i  hood,  with  no  special  topographioal  slgnillcatioii. 
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to  be  nipplied  by  an  aqueduct  fh>m  Solomon*! 
Pools.  Ilie  same  springs  must  have  furnished  Beth- 
lehem with  water  of  old  (there  is  no  better  water 
in  all  that  region  now);  and  supposing  I'avid  to 
have  been,  as  he  probably  was,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tekoa  at  the  time,  it  was  the  water  of  which  he  would 
natunilly  think  not  only  as  so  good  in  iteelf,  but 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  any  other.  The  "  tra- 
ditional well/'  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast  of 
Bethlehem,  contains  water  at  times  (Hitter,  Krd- 
hmde,  xvi.  286;  Wilson,  Lands  of  tht  BiUe,  i. 
399):  but  at  that  distance  it  would  not  so  nat- 
urally be  associated  with  the  gate.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  it  is  no  oljection  that  the  so-called 
«•  well "  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  H. 

2.  (anb  2  :  Baidfidy,  Alex.  Bai^X««/i:  Beth- 
khcm\  a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Kobinaon  at  Btit  Lahm^  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  rood  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Kobinscn  charao- 
terizes  it  as  "a  very  miserable  village,  ncne  more 
so  in  all  the  coimtry,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (iii.  113).  G. 

BETHXEHBMITB,       THE         ("D^? 

'•^n  ^r?  :  Bij^Aee/if-n??  [Vat  -/*««-],  4  Bai«A«e- 
Itirjis  [Vat.  -c^ffi-];  Alex.  BrfiK^ttiinns  [and 
-/ici-] :  BtthUhemites).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Betlilehem.  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  x>ii.  58)  and 
Elhonan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  were  Bethlehemites. 
Another  Elhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24).     [El- 

HAJJAN.]  W.  A.  W. 

BBTHLCMON  (Baie\<»fi&y;  [Vat.  Payc- 
BXmujup;  Aid.  Bt6KwLu&y:  Sepolemon])^  1  Esdr.  v. 
17.  [Betiileiioi,  l.J  G. 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (njSD '?,  and  with 

the  article,    ?lT  ^   [konseo/cppresgioh]:  B^Bfia- 

Xa>  ^cpftaxc^t  [Vat.  Boi^fiax*'  Alex.  BT?f/taxoO 
Btthmnaclin)^  a  place  named  only  in  2  iSam.  xx.  14, 
15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the 
position  of  Abki^  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  more  htformation,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is 
identical  with  Maaciiaii,  or  Akam-maaciiah, 
one  of  the  petty  Syrian  kiugdonis  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.     [Ait  am.]  G. 

BETH-M AR'CABOTH  (^327^  H  '?, 
houK  of  the  ckai-iots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article: 
BauBfiaxtp^&f  [Baitf/AOpijit<66,  Vat.  -p€i-:j  Alex. 
BeuSafifjMpxafffiwe,  BcuB  [Mopxo3«6:]  Bethmnr- 
diaboth ),  one  of  the  towns  oif  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  with  /iklag  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  l.Chr.  iv.  31 ).  What  *»  chariots *'  can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inl  abited 
part  of  the  country',  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 
these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  niae'e  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period  —  that  of  Solo- 
mon —  "  chariot  cities  "  are  named,  and  a  re gubir 
trade  with  I'lgvpt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19;  2(:hr.'viii.  6;  1  K.  x.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stop]  ing- 
plaoeson  the  road  "  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list,  .Tosh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madniar.nah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the  town 
had  lieconie  the  resort  of  chariot**.  Without  sup- 
posing the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  dif!cring 
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leas  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  ia  quite  in  dui- 
racter  with  the  plays  on  words  firequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.    [Hazar-susim;  Madmankah.]  G. 

BETH-ME'ON  (1^2?^ '? :  orirof  Mu^r: 
Beihmaon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  form  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Bkth-baai>-meox.   G. 

BETH-NIM'RAH   (n^Q?  T.'S  =  Aouse 

of  $W€€t  iDatery  Gesen.;  rj  Nc^ipd/t,  Baty9awa0^; 
Alex.  Afifipatfj  [BtiBofum ;  Oomp.  BtiBntftpdM 
BfiOayaftpd;  A)d.  AfA^i  BitByoftpd'.]  Btihntna'a)^ 
one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan taken  and  "  built  *'  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  36)  and  described  as  lying  "in  the  vaUey" 

(P^VS)  beside  Beth-haxan  (Josh.  xlii.  27).  In 
Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  named  simply  Nimrah.  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom,  Bethamnaram,  and 
Beth-nemra)  the  viUage  is  said  to  have  been  still 
standing  five  miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran); 
and  under  Nc/3pa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a 
large  place,  Kdifxri  fieyiarrii  in  Karayaia  ( V  Bata- 
niea),  and  called  Abara. 

The  name  stills  survives  in  the  Nohr  JVVmHit, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wadif 
Shonib,  where  the  waters  of  that  \-aUey  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the  r^- 
ular  fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has  been 
seen  by  Seetzen  {Jitiftn^  1854,  ii.  318),  and  Rob- 
in8on  (i.  551 ),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegeta- 
tion is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter. The  IVady  Shwtib  runs  back  up  into  the 
Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  e»-SaU,  Its  name 
(the  modem  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradi- 
tion still  clings  to  the  neighborhood,  that  it  was 
down  this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan 
(Seetzen,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fiilly  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Beth-nimrah  —  its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about 
Jordan  "  {fj  rtpixoopoi  rod  *lopB<iyov,  i-  e.  the  Cic- 
CAR  of  the  O.  r.,  tlic  Oasis  of  .fericho),  immediately 
accessible  to  "Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  *'  (John  i. 
28;  Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct  and  or- 
dinary road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this,  what 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Beth-nimrali  is  found 
almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Bethaliam  — 
Baidawafipdy  Brjeafipdy  BtBapaM  ("^  Holmes 
and  Parsons's  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Ninirim,'*  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Nisi KIM.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther**)  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BETHO'RON  (BcuSvpf&y;  Alex.  Bc0w<m»: 
om.  in  Vulg.),     Bltii-iiokon  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH-PAXET  ('^^^    ?  :    when  not  m 

p*"?-,  t^..f?,  house  of  flight;  Bm^aX(l0;  [Alex. 
Boifl^oAed:]  Bcthphclet)^  vl  town  among  those  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
27,  and  Neli.  xi.  26,  with  MoUdah  and  Beer-slieba. 
In  the  latter  place  it  is  BETii-riiKU-T  (following 
the  Vulgate).  Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  dta- 
covered.  G 
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BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (V??  '2  [home  of  <S^ 
persion]  :  Biipaeu^s  ;  Alex,  BaiBfwrns'  Beth- 
pkese$),  a  town  of  lauchar  named  with  Kn-haddah 
(Josh.  zix.  21),  and  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

G. 

BBTH-PK'OR  C'lP^  rr^a  [house  of 
Ptor]:  oJkos  ^oy^;  in  Josh.  BcuB^^p,  [Alex. 
BfBpoymp']  fanum  Phogor,  Phof/or,  Btthphogor; 
m  0mm,  Btthftgo),  a  pbce,  no  doubt  dedicated 
to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan^ 
opposite  iaw^^am)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above 
Libias  or  Ueth-hanai  (Euseb.  Onomnsticon).  It 
yna  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  21).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a 
formula  bj  which  one  of  the  last  halting-pUces  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  designated  —  **  the  ravine 

(S";27)  over  against  (^^1)  Beth-peor"  (Deut. 
ill.  29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  BaaL  G. 

BETH'PHAGB  [;)  syl.]  (Biy^^aT^  and  BriB- 
^n:  Beth/ihage ;  quasi  M?^  2,  houte  of  tm- 
ripe  ffft)^  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
From  the  two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it 
was  apponaitlj  close  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1; 
Mark  xi.  1;  I.uke  xix.  23),  and  from  its  being 
named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay, 
if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  'i1ie  fact 
of  our  lionl's  making  Bethany  his  nightly  kxlging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  Ac.)  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
(as  Winer  would  have  it);  since  He  would  doubt- 
less take  up  his  abode  in  a  pbice  where  He  had 
friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  phu»  at 
which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains  which 
could  answer  to  this  position  have  however  been 
found  (Kob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site  is  above 
fiethany,  half-way  between  that  village  and  the  top 
of  the  mount. 

By  Kusebins  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  ic^/iTj. 
by  Jenime  t'dlala.  'Hiey  describe  it  as  a  village  of 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phace,'*  signifying 
m  SjTiac  the  •*  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw  in 
the  sacrifices  l>eing  the  portion  of  the  priests  (Ueland, 
653).  lightfoot's  theory,  grounded  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary:  tliat 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
Mc  Reland,  652;  Hug.  Eiid.  i.  18,  19.)  Schwjirz 
(233-4).  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  '*  Mount  of  Offense,"  abore  the  viUage  of  Sikjam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

'rhe  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany  [V],  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  {Mvea  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).        G. 

BETH-PHEXET,   Neh.   xi.  26.     [Beth- 

fALET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA  (Srn  H''?,  house  of 
R'lpha,  or  of  the  giarU:  6  Baffpala;  Alex.  BoB- 
^(^a:  Btthyaphtt\  a  name  which  occure  in  the 
geoealugy  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr. 
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ir.  12  only).  There  is  a  Kapha  in  the  line  of  Ben- 
jamin and  elsewhere,  but  no  apparent  connection 
exists  between  those  and  this,  nor  has  the  nanw 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  any  place.         G. 

BETH-RE'HOB  (alH^  n"*?,  Aor/se  of 
Rechob,  or  of  i-ootn:  S  oJkos  Padfi,  Alex.  T»fi\ 
[in  2  Sam.]  'Pod^fi:  Rohob)^  a  place  mentioned  as 
havuig  near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  01 
Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  x\'iii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah, 
Maacah,  and  Ish-tob  (comp.  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  IJCX.  above),  in  company  with  which  it  was 
hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David  (2 
Sam.  X.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the 
shorter  form  of  Kehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubt- 
less again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Being, 
however,  "  far  from  Zidon  *'  (Judg.  x\iii.  28),  this 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Kehob  m  the  territory  of  Asher. 
[Kehob.]  The  conjecture  of  Kobinson  (iii.  371) 
is  that  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  mod- 
ern IJunin^  a  fortress  commanding  tlie  plain  of  the 
IluUh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( TtU  eUKiuly)  hiy. 

Iladadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have 
been  the  sou  of  Kehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).      G. 

BETHSA'IDA  {BneaaSBd:    )?-'i     *^^^^, 

home  offfh :  BeiJi»aida),  the  name  of  two  pkioes 
in  Northern  ralestine:  — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee"  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
iir6\is\  which  w;w  the  nati\T!  place  of  Andrew^ 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  1.  44,  xii.  21 )  in  the  hmd 
ofGennesareth  (r^y  yiivr-)  (Mark  vi.  45;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  bke.  It 
was  eridently  in  near  neighliorhood  to  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13;  and 
comp.  Mark  ri.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  ( Cwnm.  in  Ktii.  ix. 
1)  and  Kuscbius  (Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lyijig  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Kpiphjujius  {adc.  Ilofr.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ob  ficucpiiy  ivrtov  t<w  hoffrff 
juMTi.  Wilibold  (A.  D.  722)  went  from  ^'Iagdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  tiien  to 
Chorazin.  lliese  ancient  notices,  however,  tliough 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  iho 
other  two  towns  just  mentionedt  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  iiave  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it  Dr.  Kobinson  phiees 
ISethsaida  at  "Ain  ef-Tdbiyhah^  a  short  distance 
north  of  Khan  Afinyth,  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum  (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  31-53  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Betjisaida  is  named 
as  the  spot  at  which  tlie  miracle  took  place,  whiltj 
in  the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
the  water  from  the  scene  of  tlie  event  "  to  Bethsaida 
in  the  huid  of  Gennesareth  "  —  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed 
must  have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 
nort'ieastem  extremity  —  fonnerly  a  village  {Kd)p.7i\ 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos.  Ant, 
x\iii.  2,  §  1;  B.J.  U.  9,  §  1,  iiL  10,  §  7).  Hera, 
in  a  magnificent  tomb,  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  AnU 
xviu.  4,  §  6). 
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Of  thig  Beihsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels :  1.  That 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  iz. 
10).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  rdwos  (jnifios  — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising , 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  green  grass  (John  yi.  3,  10 ;  Mark  vl. ! 
39;  Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the  disciples  | 
went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home  across  the 
lake  (tls  rh  r4pay)  to  Bethsaida  (Mark  vi.  45),  or 
as  St  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Mattliew  (xiv.  34) 
more  generally  express  it,  towards  Capernaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Genncsareth.  llie  coincidence  of 
tlie  two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative, 
and  that  on  the  occaMion  of  the  only  absolutely 
certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  very  ancient  S}Tiac  recension  (tlie  Nitrian) 
just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words  in  Luke 
iz.  10,  ^'bcbnging  to  the  city,  called  Bethsaida/' 
are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22.o  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  wsA  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was  Beth 
saida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval  Christ 
had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13).  And 
with  this  well  accords  the  mention  immediately 
after  of  Uie  villages  of  Cspsarea  Philippi  (27),.and  of 
the  ^'  high  mountiin  "  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  2), 
which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggested,'^ 
was,  not  the  traditional  S{)ot,  but  a  part  of  the 
Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  (.S\  if  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Rebad  of  the 
&ct  that  there  vtere  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  tlie  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knot«  of  sacred  geography  (see  (Jellarius, 
Notit.  ii.  536).  G. 

BBTHSA'MOS  (Batecurfuiv;  [Vat.  Bairao- 
fxuy ;]  Alex.  BaiBcurfiwO  ;  [Aid.  EfBaafius  •] 
Ctbtthamus),  1  Esdr.  v.  18.  [BirrH-AZMAVETii.j 

BETH'SAN  [BaiBtrdy;  Alex,  in  1  Mace.  xii. 
BeBaa:  Bet/mm],  1  Mace.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
[Bkth-khean.] 

BETH-SHAN'  [BatSadfi,  -<rdy;  Vat.  BatOtfi, 
BatBffOfij  BeuB;  Alex.  Bri$(raif''  Belhann],  1  Sam. 
xxzi.  10,  12;  2  Sam.  zxi.  12.    [Btn-ii-BiiKAN.] 

BBTH-SHE'AN    O^tP   rv^    [house  of 

quiet]\  or,  in  Samuel,  Bkth-8IIam,  (Y^  3  : 
BaiBady^  Bri0ffdy,  6  oIkos  Zdv,  [etc.:]  Bethsnn), 
%  city  which,  with  its  ''  daughter"  towns,  belonged 
to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  2!)),  though  within  the 

a  The  use  of  the  word  Kutfin  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appcllAtion 
had  stuck  to  it,  0ven  after  the  change  in  Its  digaity 
(S.  4-  P.  App.  §  86). 

b  •  This  sugge8tion  U  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  It 
may  be  found  In  KelAud  {Pai/rMina^  p.  334)  and  Ught- 
foot  (Hor.  H(br.  p.  447.  Ilotterdam,  1686).    See  Tabor. 

As  to  Bethsaida,  Thomson  (L/ind  and  Book,  ii.  9. 
29-32)  has  still  another  theory.  Instead  of  two  placen 
with  this  name,  he  holds  that  there  was  only  one,  but 
this  coHJii.^ted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
west  and  the  other  on  the  eojit  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
He  speiiks  of  the  remains  of  buildings  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  m>  situated  as  to  Indicate  a  double  town 
of  this  cluiracter.  The  references  to  Bethsaida  la  the 
JoHpels  might  be  harmonized  by  this  sup^MMition,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  two  more  distinct  places.  Juliss 
might  iu  that  case  also  distinguish  the  part  enlai^ged 
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limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  therefore  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  52)  —  but 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe.  The 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the  tx>wn 
(Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  ^'  all  Beth-sfaean  '* 
Has  undo:  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

llie  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  ilBatened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Beth  shean  by  the  Pliillstines  ( 1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  ^^  street  ^*  or  space 

(^n"^),  which  —  then  as  now — frnnted  the  gate 
of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From  thi>i 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean  <"  till  tlic  period  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploiU 
it  is  mentioned  more  than  onoe  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner (1  Maoc.  V.  52;  comp.  1  lilacc.  xii.  40,  411. 
llie  name  of  Scjlhopolis  (Xiev&wy  ir6\is)  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29.  [Scytiioix>u.s.] 
'Iliis  name,  which  it  recdved  after  tlie  exile,  and 
under  the  Greek  dominion,  has  not  aurrived  to 
the  present  day ;  as  in  many  other  cases  (oonip. 
Ptolemals)  the  old  Semitic  appellation  has  re- 
rived,  and  the  pUoe  is  still  caUod  Btisan.  It  lies 
in  tlie  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley,  a1)out  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain  of  Esdradon 
drops  down  to  tlie  level  of  the  Gii<*r.  A  few  miles 
to  the  south-west  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and 
close  beside  the  town  runs  the  water  of  the  *Ain- 
JalwJy  the  foimtain  of  which  is  by  Jezreel,  and  is 
in  all  proliability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
encamf)ed  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).''  Three  other  bu^  brooks 
pass  through  or  by  tlie  town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  exulterant  fertility' 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature 
of  the  countr>'  near  the  town  conferred  on  them 
(Josh.  xvii.  16),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which 
the  Canaanites  retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
jectures— at  ed-Deir  in  the  Wady  yabis — the 
distance  from  thenoe  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the 
men  of  Jal«esh  "all  night  **  to  traverse,  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty  miles.  G. 

•  For  fuller  information  respecting  this  important 
site  (Beisfin)  —  its  various  ruins  (Hebrew,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic),  its  abundant  waters 
which  gush  from  pereunia]  fountains,  its  fertility 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  Tell  or  acropolis  (200 
feet  high  and  nearly  perpraidicular),  which  affords 


by  Philip,  since  being  in  his  tetiarchy  it  would  seed 
a  dlflerent  name  fh)m  Bethsaida  on  the  Galilean  f4<lc. 
See  also,  for  this  view,  Ilug,  Einl.  1.  ^  4 ;  J.  F.  Thrupp 
in  the  Joum.  of  Ctn.\a.  and  Saer.  Philot.,  ii.  802  IT., 
and  Tiegelles,  ibid.  iii.  145  IT.  H. 

c  Unless  the  conjecture  of  Schwan  (148,  notf)  be 

accepted,  that  the  words  {y^'H  H^T,  hmtsf  o/thg 
tooth ;  A.  V.  ivartf  house)  In  1  K.  xxii.  89,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-.ih%n. 

(/  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  Msrloufily  impaired  fn  the  A.  Y.  bv  the  substitution 
of  "  a  fountain  ^'  for  "  thf  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

e  So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  wait  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
BothHshean  was  the  gate  of  it ;  for  that  its  ftuits  wen 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  qnotations  is 
Ughtfoot,  Cher.  Cent.  Ix.) 
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BETH-SHEMESH 

^Um  fiinat  panorunm,  next  to  Gerixim,  in  all  cen- 
tral Paiestine"  —  the  reader  may  m«  Robinson's 
LnUr  BiU.  Re*,  iii.  326  if.  (who  visited  the  place 
in  his  second  journey) ;  Thomson's  Lind  and  Book,, 
iL  173-175;  TrUtnun's  Land  of  ftratl,  pp.  500- 
504;  Porter's  Ifindb.  for  Syt-.  and  Palest,  ii.  354 
fl'.;  Van  de  Vdde's  Journey  throut/h  Syr,  and  Pal- 
est, ii.  360  ff. ;  and  Sepp's  Jerus  tltm  u.  dm  heilige 
Dind,  ii.  62  (though  this  laist  writer  appears  to  have 
only  aeeu  the  re>i:ion  fn>ni  Xer'in  (Jezreei)).  But 
from  Ztr'iOy  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  de- 
cfirity,  one  can  easily  look  down  uito  the  OhCrr  upon 
Beth-shean,  so  exactly  described  hi  1  K..  iv.  12  as 
^  lieneath  Jezreel.'*  (See  abo  BUA.  Rrt.  ui.  166,  Ut 
«d.,  and  Wilson's  Land*  v/Uit  BibU,  ii.  87.) 

H. 

BETH-SHE'MESH  (V  IJ*;;'  n^S,mpouse 

^^^  3i  house  of  the  sun:  wSXts  r,\lov,  Bai$- 
aofi^,  [etc.:]  Beth*nmef\  the  name  of  several 
places.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which  uiarked  the 
Dorth  boundary  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not 
Darned  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It 
was  in  the  ndghborfaood  of  Kiijath-jearim  and 
Timoah,  and  thei«fore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bw-comitr)'  of  Philistia.  The  expression  »»went 
down"  in  Josh.  xv.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  position  of  the  town  was  lower 
than  Kirjath-jearim ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 

the  situation  that  there  was  a  \idley  (wt2T)  of 
cornfields  attached  to  the  place  (1  Sam.  vi.  13). 

From  Kkron  to  Beth-shcmesh  a  road  (^!??T, 
6i6s)  existed,  akmi;  which  the  Philistines  sent  back 
the  ark  after  its  calamitous  residence  in  their  coun- 
try  (1  Sam.  vi.  9,  12);  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 

**  Joshua  the  Deth-shemite"  0?'^  -  7  H"  ■"»''?) 
that  the  "  great  Abel  '*  (whatever  that  may  have 
been)  was,  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).  Beth-shemesh  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Chr.  vi.  50);  and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts under  the  charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (IK.  iv.  9). 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  .lehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner 
(2  K-  xiv.  11,  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  21,  23).  Uter,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places  in 
this  locality  ^2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  4.3,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ik- 
Shehesii,  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Ikth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
3lder  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  finoni  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place;  sut^cbting 
an  eariy  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
ueighboebood.     [It-Shemesh;  Hkkes.] 

Beth-shemeah  is  now  'Ain-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scri])ture, 
on  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
—  "a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains  "  (Rob.  iii.  153)  — about  two  miles  from  the 
P^eat  Philistuie  plain,  and  se^'en  from  Kkron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the  \4iu  ("  spring  " )  in  the 
modem  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or  well 
sppears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot;  but  the  Shenu 
lod  the  position  are  decisive. 


BETHUEL 


29J< 


A.  \Bat0aafius;  Alex.  BoitftrjuaY.]  A  city  oq 
the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22). 

3.  [BeaffofAvsi  BaiBaa^vs;  Alex.  8cur/tavt| 
BeSaofUfS']  One  of  the  ^*  fenced  cities  "  of  Naph- 
tali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  and 
on  both  occasions  with  Beth-anatii.  The  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  either  phice, 
but  became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expres- 
sion ( Onom.^  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice,  '^  in  qu&  cuUores  pristini 
manserunt ;  *'  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  tills  name  is  once  mentioned  (.Ter.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  I'^iypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'HAtoi;ir^A.(s  iv  "flv,  »"•  «•  the 
fiimous  Helio{X)ris;  Vulg.  dvmus  totU.  in  the 
middle  ages  Heliopotis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Win  Shtins  (Edrisi,  &c.,  in  Kob.  i.  25).  [Avk.n; 
On.]  G. 

BETH'-SHEMITE,        THE         {'TV^ 

"r  ^**''n  :  5  Bai^o-o^iwriTijj  [Vat.  -<r«-];  Alex. 
0  BfBOafiucirris '  BtthsnmiUi^  Btthsimitis).  Prop- 
erly "  the  Beth-shhnshite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
sheinesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  tiie 
former  passage  refer  the  words  to  the  field  and  not 
to  Joshua  {rhv  iv  B<w6<ra/4.vs).  W.  A.  W. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (H'^^n  n*"^,  house 
of  the  acacia:  BT}(^0-ff(3;  Alex.  i|  Bcurecrra; 
[Couip.  Bai0a<reTTd(:J  Btthsitt'i),  one  of  the  spots 
to  which  the  flight  of  tlie  host  of  the  Midianites 
extended  after  their  discomfiture  by  (iideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Both  the  narrative  and  the  name  (comp. 
''  Abel-shittim,"  which  was  in  the  Jonian  valley 
opposite  Jericho)  require  its  situation  t4i  l)e  some- 
where near  the  river,  where  also  Zererath  (probably 
Zeredatha  or  Zartan)  and  Aliel-meholah  doubtless 
lay :  but  no  identification  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
of  these  spots,  llie  Sh&U^th  mentioned  by  Kobin. 
son  (ii.  356)  and  Wilson  (Kitter,  Joi-dnn,' p,  414) 
is  too  fiir  to  the  west  to  suit  the  above  require- 
ments. Josephiut's  version  of  the  locality  is  abso- 
lutely in  fovor  of  the  place  ))euig  well  watered  :  ip 
Kol\y  xopc^S/xur  wfpitiXrififiiv^  X'^pW  (^'^-  ^'  ^f 
§  5).  G. 

BETHSUHA  (^  Bai00-o^pa,  rh  Baid<ro^pa; 
[Alex,  generally  Bc0<roi;0a:  Bethsurn^exc.  1  Mace, 
iv.  23,  Bethoron]),  1  ftlacc.  iv.  29,  61,  ri.  7,  26, 
31,  49,  50,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7;  2  Mace, 
xi.  5,  xiii.  19,  22.     [Beth-zur.] 

BETH-TAPPU'AH  (H-'^'^Jn  '?,  house  of 
the  apiilt  or  citron:  B<u0axo^f  Alex.  BtO0aw<pov€: 
Beththnphun\  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53;  comp.  1  (Jhr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actuall) 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modem 
name  of  TtJ'Ah,  1  ]  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of 
Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ter- 
races of  the  ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use, 
and  though  the  ^*  apples "  have  disappeared,  yet 
olive-groves  and  rineyards  with  fields  of  gniin  sur- 
round the  place  on  every  side  (Kob.  ii.  71 ;  Schwarz, 
105). 

llie  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  Uy  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
Shefelnh.     [Appi«;  Tappuah.]  (t. 

BETHU'EL  (^Snn?  [mm  of  God]:  BaB- 
ovfi\;  Joseph.  BaBo^Kof'  Bttthutl),  the  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcah;  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  fiithta 
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BETHTJEL 


of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47; 
xxvili.  2).     In  xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  6,  he  is  catted 

«Bethuel  the  Syrian"  (i.  «.  Aramite,  "*)arSn). 
Hiough  often  referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50). 
Upon  this  an  ingenious  coi\}ecture  is  raised  by 
Prof.  Blunt  {Coincidences^  I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity,  llie 
Jewish  tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps.  Jon- 
athan on  (>en.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died 
on  the  morning  after  the  arri\'al  of  Abram^s  ser- 
vant, owing  to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing 
poison  at  the  meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on 
that  account  Laban  requested  that  his  sister^s 
departure  might  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  ten 
months.  Josephus  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  tra- 
dition, since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  {Ant,  i. 
16,  §2).  G. 

BBTHU'EL  (Vs^in^l  [man  of  God]:  Ba0- 
mrfiW  [Vat.  BaBowl]  Alex.  BadouK''  Bathuel)^  1 
Chr.  iv.  30.     [Bktiiuu] 

BETHUL  (b^in?  asoioce;  Arab.  Bethur, 

)y^'  BowAc(;  [Alex.  BoOowA:]  Bethvl)^  a  town 

of  Simeon  in  the  South,  named  with  Eltolad  and 
Hommh  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in 
Josh.  XV.  30  and  1  Chr.  iv.  30  the  name  appears 

under  the  forms  of  Ciiesil  (^^D")  and  Beth- 
uel; and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel  in 
Josh.  xii.  16;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged  under 
Bethku  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
name  in  tins  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be 
intended.     [Bkthel.]  G. 

BETHU'LIA  (BfTvAotJo;  [Vat.  Jud.  iv.  6 
BairovXova;  Alex,  commonly  BairvAova,  and  so 
Vat.  according  to  Holmes;  Sin.  BairovAova  exc.  iv. 
6,  -Ata:]  BethuU(i)^  the  city  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  chief  e\-ents  of  tlie  book  of  .Judith,  in  which 
book  only  does  the  name  occur.  Its  position  is  there 
descrilied  with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Ilothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  (vpos)  which  overlooked 
{Stw^vai'Ti)  the  plain  of  lilsdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14, 
vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from 
that  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7, 
vii.  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holufemes  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two 
springs  or  wells  {wrjyal)  which  were  "  under  the 
city  "  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the  uihabitants 
derived  their  chief  supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7, 
13,  21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however, 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hith- 
erto defiefl  all  attempts,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  sacred  geography;  so  much  so  as  to 
fonn  an  important  argument  against  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book  of  Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337-8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assimied  to  be  So/ed  in  Nortli  Galilee  (Rob.  ii. 
423);  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Raumer : 
{PaL  p.  135>6)  su<;ge8ts  Sanur,  which  is  perhaps  j 
Jie  nearest  to  prol)al)ility.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
ooosiderahle  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  fiir  as  sit- : 


BETH-ZCB 

nation  is  eonoerned,  natunlly  all  bnt  impreijrnabk 
(Rob.  ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dot/um, 
and  some  six  or  seven  fh>m  Jtnin  (Engaonim)^ 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutdy  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  fh)m  Jenin  to  SeiKulith  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high'  coun- 
try, it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the  aome- 
what  vague  statement  of  Jud.  iv.  6.  Nor  is  it  un- 
important to  remember  that  Sanur  actually  endured 
a  siege  of  two  months  from  Djezzar  Pasha  without 
yiekling,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was 
only  taken  alter  a  three  or  four  months'  investment, 
by  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  siae 
of  the  phnc  (Rob.  u.  313).  G. 

BETH-ZAGHARI'AS.     [Bath-Zacha- 

RIAS.] 

BETH-ZUR'  r^'**  5,  houMeofrod::  BvO- 
(Tovpf  [BeuBaovp^  BaiBaoupd,  ete. :  Betair,  Betksur, 
and  in  Mace]  Bethsura),  a  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Joah. 
XV.  58).  As  fur  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their 
present  imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  ('hr.  ii.  42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  from 
ver.  45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
llkfaon,  which  again  had  derived  its  origin  fh>m 
Hebron.  However  this  may  be,  Beth-zur  was 
"  built," —  f.  e.  probably,  fortified  —  by  Rehoboam, 
with  other  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defense  of  his 
new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  Captivity 
the  people  of  l^th-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16); 

the  place  had  a  "ruler"  ("'CT),  and  the  peculiar 

word  Pelec  (^l?!?)  is  empk>yed  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict or  circle  attached  to  it,  and  to  some  other 
of  the  cities  mentioned  here.  [Tupogkathical 
Terms.] 

In  the  H-ars  of  the  Maccabees,  Beth-zur  or  Beth, 
sura  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Jud.«s  and  his  brethren  "  that  the  people  might 
have  a  defense  against  Idumaea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
token  without  great  difficulty  "  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  §  4); 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a  length  of 
time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Maccabicus  (1  Mace.  xi. 
65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison  hav- 
ing in  the  formei*  case  capitulated.  B^ore  Beth-zur 
took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  Judas  over 
Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupotor, 
that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes  between  Beth-zur 
and  Batb-zacharias,  and  his  brother  Eleazar  killed 
by  one  of  the  elepliants  of  the  king's  army  <1  Mace 
vi.  32-47 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  3).  The  recovery  of 
the  site  of  Beth-zur,  under  the  almost  identical 
name  of  Beit-sur^  by  Wolcott  and  Robinson  (i.  216, 
note:  iii.  277 ),  explains  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  since  it 
commands  the  road  from  Beer-sheba  and  Hebron, 
which  has  always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem fh>m  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  *Ain 
edh'Dhirtneh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Kunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Brii-snr  is  not  near  the  rend 
to  Gaza  (.\cte  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  tc 
the  northwest.     [Bethsuka.]  G. 
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*  It  ahow  how  wonderfully  the  oldest  names  of 
the  Bible  have  been  presen-ed  and  transmitted  to  ua 
that  we  find  Ualhul,  tieth-zur  and  Gedor  (^uped 
toi^ther  in  Josh.  xv.  58,  and  the  same  plaoen  repre- 
sented on  the  modem  map  as  JftUM^  tirit'turj 
and  Jetliif  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
^Sce  Kob.  ULA,  Jits.  iii.  277,  and  Wilson's  Lan/s 
uf  the  Blidr^  i.  ^J).  Kiuiehius  makes  13eth-zur 
currectl/  Hi!)  Uvlii  or  21)  Roman  miles  ftt>m  Jeru- 
Maleui;  but  in  2  Maoe.  xl.  5  it  is  said  to  be  b  MtuUa. 
Iiel:uid  {P.detttin  r,  p.  65)  calU  the  latter  a  mistake, 
which  it  certainly  is.  Some  of  the  codices  show 
attempts  at  correction.  Grimm  sugj^ts  (Hxeyet. 
iiitulj.  zu  t/en  Ajiokr.  iv.  160)  that  the  Maccabiean 
writer  oonfounded  Uetb^zur  in  the  mountains  of 
.ittdoh  with  another  place  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
name  neu*  .ierusalem,  probalily  the  present  Moham- 
meilan  \-ilLiji^  fi}l  tStVtui',  half  an  hour  from  the 
city,  whicli  ToUler  visited  {ittnkbWUUr  atu  Jerust- 
Uitt^  p.  Ul(>)-  Hie  recovery  of  Beth^zur  is  due  to 
Dr.  Wolcutt  {BlbL  Swra,  1843,  p.  56),  formerly 
a  missionary  in  Palestine. 

It  is  im|jOEMible  to  say  whether  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  here,  because  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
road  by  which  the  eunuch  travelled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza.  That  carria;^  could  pass  tliere,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  of  making;  the  journey  be- 
tween these  places,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  See 
Slrattea  in  J*  lUutin  i  in  Herzog's  Rtil-Encyld. 
zv.  IGl.  Travelleni  have  noticed  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road  near  13eth-zur  (Kob.  LaltrRes.  iii.  277) 
and  the  ^*  vestiges  of  an  ancient  carriaj^e  road  all 
along,  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  "  (Wilson,  Linds 
of  the  BlUfy  i.  381).  Stanley  {Nitlices  of  Locali- 
tie$^  p.  10 J)  speaks  of  a  Roman  milestone  there,  as 
well  as  of  the  paved  way.  The  veneration  of  early 
times,  in  the  belief  of  this  tradition  (Jerome,  Onomr- 
n$t.  s.  v.),  reared  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  the  ruins  of 
waich  are  still  to  be  seen.  Uaumer  has  discussed 
this  question  at  some  bn^h  {Anking^  iv.)  in  his 
PiUufin  I,  p.  4-43,  and  decides  for  Beth-zur  as  the 
{xtibable  soeiie  of  the  baptism.  Robinson  proposes 
\V'uiy-el-ff  ttff^  in  the  plain  near  TtU-eUIf  ttif,  suice 
be  thinks  the  parties  must  have  been  near  Gaza  at 
the  time  {BiU.  JUts.  ii.  641).  There  is  an  inter- 
esting itinerary  of  a  journey  which  Dr.  Barclay 
iC'Uyof  the  Uretl  Kim/,  pp.  571-578,  1st  ed.) 
made  ih>ni  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  by  way  of  Hebron, 
with  special  reference  to  this  investigation.  He 
heard  of  a  pbce  {Mityit  es-Sifl)  in  the  same  Watty 
IJ'uy,  which  he  would  regard  as  the  rl  u5^p  of 
whix»h  he  was  in  quest.     See  further  under  Gaza. 

H. 

BETOXIUS  (B^ToXio*;  [Alex.  Bi}toAi«; 
Aid.  BqrwXfvJ),  1  Ksdr.  v.  21.     [Bktiikl.] 

BETOMBSTHAM  (B€To;ifcraa«M  [Val. 
BaiTifjuutrecufi,  Sin.  om.])  and  BETOMAS'- 
THEM  {BatToutureaifi;  [Sin.  BairofuurBfy:]  Syr. 
BUhtni»Uiiin\  [Vulg.  omits] ),  a  town  *' over  a;rainst 
Esdraelon,  facuig  the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim  '* 
(Jud.  iv.  6,  XV.  4),  and  which  from  the  manner  of 
its  mention  would  seem  to  have  been  of  equal  im 
portance  with  Rethulia  itself.  No  attempt  to 
identify  oithor  Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been 
hitherto  successfuL     [Bktiiulia;  Dothaim.] 

G. 

BET'ONIM  (3'*?'':53  =pisiachio  nuit:  Bo- 
Txuflfii  [Vat  Brrcu'fi;  Alex.  Borayty:]  Betonim), 
a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Crad, 
apporentl}  on  their  northern  boundary  (Joah.  xiii. 
26).    llie  word,  aomewhat  diflerently  pouted,  oo- 
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curs  in  Gen.  xlUi.  11,  A.  V.  "nuts,"  It  is  pw)b. 
ably  related  to  the  modem  Arabic  word  BnUn  =» 
terebinth,  Pistacia  terebinthiu.  G. 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 

BEUXAH  {n^^^^  =  married:  olKov^4m 
inhabikUa),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Isr«iel  is  tc 

bear,  when  «« the  land  shall  be  mairied  (b^^P)/' 
Is.  lxiL4. 

BE'ZAI  C*??  [victory,  or  conqueror] :  Beur- 
<ro5,  Bc<rett  hwU  [«tC"]  Besti),  "Children  of 
Bezai,*'  to  the  number  of  323,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (E».  ii.  17;  Neh.  vii.  23). 
llie  name  occurs  again  among  those  who  ae:iled 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18).     [Bassa.] 

BBZAL'BBLCbS^V:!!  [in  the  shtulouf,  i.  e. 
protection,  of  God] :  BccrcXe^M  BentUtl).  1.  The 
artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  required  for 
the  tabemade  m  the  wilderness  (tlx.  xxxi.  1-6). 
His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood 
and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated  witli  him  for 
the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  two  are  mentioned  (xxxn.  1, 2,  xxxviii. 
22),  as  well  as  from  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
in  Beadeel's  name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxx\'iii.,  tliat  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and  master  of  Aholiab's 
department  as  well  as  his  own.  Bezaleel  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hur  (or 
Chur).  Hiv  was  the  oflspring  of  the  marriage  of 
Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50),  and  one 
of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  20) 
was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed  down  under 
the  title  of  **fiither  of  Bethlehem;  *'  and  who,  a* 
the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth.  iv.  21). 
[Bkthl£I1£M;  Huk.] 

2.  [Vat  Alex.  BctrcAnX-]  One  of  the  sons 
of  Pahath-moab  who  had  token  a  foreign  wife, 
I'ir.  X.  30. 

BEZEK  (pT?  [prob.  Ughttdng.  brightnea]: 
Bf(4Ki  Bezec),  the  name  of  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct places  in  Palestine. 

L  llie  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  t.  e.  the 

"  ford  of  Bezek  "  (Judg.  i.  6) ;  in  the  "  lot  (^"^"^2) 
of  Judah  "  (vene  3),  and  hihabited  by  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  finom  — 

2.  [Vat.  A$ieC*ic  for  ip  Btffx.]  Where  Saul 
numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  before 
going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  this  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  day*s  mareh  from  Jabesh ;  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  mention  in  the  Onomnstican 
of  two  places  of  this  name  seventeen  miles  fVom 
NeapoUs  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean. 
The  LXX.  inserts  iy  Ba/id  after  the  name,  possibly 
alluding  *o  some  "  high  place  *'  at  which  this  solemn 
muster  took  place,  'iliis  Josephus  gives  as  Ba\d 
(AnL  vi.  5,  §  3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made 
in  modern  times.  G. 

*  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  phuies,  Caa- 
sel  {Richter  u,  Ruth,  pp.  5-7)  ai^cs  that  Besek 
was  not  a  city  but  a  tract  of  country  or  district 
Among  his  resNons  are,  that  a  battle  resulting  in 
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'Jbe  Blaugbter  of  10,000  (Judg.  i.  5)  indieatoB  a 
wider  field  than  a  single  town;  that  two  battles 
were  fought  in  Bezek  (vers.  4,  5),  the  second  evi- 
dently alter  a  change  of  position ;  that  a  city  in 
Judah  so  important  as  this  ooiild  hardly  fail  to  be 
mentioned  on  other  occasions;  and  that  the  name 

(finding  an  analogy  between  pTl^  and  \T^^)  points 
to  a  desolate  region  with  a  chalky  soil  or  limestone 
clifls,  reflecting  strongly  the  glare  of  the  sun-light. 
This  desert  of  Bezek  (with  which  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  he  compares  the  well-known  Barka  in 
North  Africa)  he  thinks  lay  between  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  region  of  Tekoa,  which 
answers  so  well  to  the  above  description  (Ritter's 
Erdkunde^  xvi.  653),  and,  further,  lay  on  the  line 
of  march  of  Judah  and  Simeon  if  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  this  expedition  from  Gilgal.  Some 
of  the  reasons  have  weight,  but  the  more  probable 
exegesis  recognizes  but  one  battle,  and  the  proposed 
etymol<^,  or  certainly  this  application  of  it,  is  at 
least  precarious.  That  Bezek,  at  all  events,  was 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  appears  from  the  fiu;t  that 
the  conquerors  went  thither  immediately  after  their 
victory  in  that  place.  H. 

BB'ZBR  [ore]  in  the  wildebmess  (*!;f5 

13*7755  :  Bo<r<Jp  Iv  tf  iff^fup-  Boaor  in  aoU^ 
tudine\  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  with  "  suburbs," 
in  the  Mishor  or  downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Chr.  vi.  78).     In  the  two 

last  passages  the  exact  specification,  nt£;^^!r,  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former 
presence  in  the  text  in  Josh.  xxi.  36  are  furnished 
us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  —  t^k 
Boahp  4p  r^  ifhy^V^  rV  Mccrcb  {\y^  Mc^irw,] 
Alex.  VLuriop)  koX  rh  wtpt<nr6pta:  Bowr  in  woiir- 
ttuUne^  Misor  et  Jaser, 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [BosoK.]  G. 

BE'ZER  ("IT55  [ore,  meiat]:  Bcurdt^;  [Vat. 
corrupt;]  Alex.  Baaap:  Bosor),  son  of  Zophah, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
37). 

BE'ZBTH  (Bi}C^0;  [Sin.  BijdC^^O  Bethze- 
cha),  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  encamped  after 
leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  a  "  great 
pit"  (t^  ^o4ap  rh  fitja;  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By 
Josephus  {AnL  xii.  10,  {  2)  the  name  is  given  as 
"the  village  Bethaetho"  Mfiri  Biie(n0^  Ktyo- 
IMV7i\  which  recalls  the  name  applied  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N. 
T.  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith  [cor- 
responding precisely  with  the  reading  of  the  Sina- 
iUc  MS.  in  1  Mace.  vii.  10].  The  name  may  thus 
refer  eitlier  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  at  a  later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

G. 

BFATAS  (♦oXfaj;  Alex.  «iaOas;  [AW.  Bi- 
ira's'-  PhiUa*\  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.     [Pelaiaii.] 

BIBLB  (Bi/SAfa,  LXX.:  5iM«,  Vulg.).  — I. 
The  application  of  this  iix>rd,  Kar*  i\ox^v,  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  l^tament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  ^  ypa4f4\  (2 1 
Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22),  ai  ypa/pol 
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(Matt  xxi.  42:  Luke  xxi  v.  27),  rk  Upa  yp^fi^i^r* 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Bifixiov  is  found  (2  Tmi.  iv.  13; 
Kev.  X.  2,  v.  1),  but  with  no  distincti\ie  meaninj;; 
nor  does  the  use  of  rh  Kotirh  rwy  fiifixivr  for  the 
Hagiographa  in  the  preface  to  Ecclesiacticua,  or  of 
al  Upai  jSf/SXoi  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  2),  indi- 
cate anything  as  to  the  use  of  r^t  fitfi\la  alone  as 
synonymous  with  ^  ypcup4i.  The  words  employed 
by  early  Christian  writers  were  naturaDy  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
old  terms,  with  epithets  like  Btia,  Brvta,  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  used  by  tlie  Gre^  &thers,  as 
the  equivalent "  Scriptura  "  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
uae  of  ^  woAoiA  dia&fiKtj  in  2  Cor,  iii.  14.  for  the 
law  as  read  in  the  s}iiagogues,  and  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreivs  (vii.  22,  viit 
6,  ix.  15)  to  the  contrast  between  the  mKeui  and 
the  Kcuirfi,  led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the 
former  to  include  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  appUcation  of  the  latter,  as 
of  the  former,  to  a  book  or  collection  of  books.  Of 
the  Latin  equivalents  which  were  adopted  by  differ- 
ent writers  {Instnanentum,  Tettamentian),  the  lat- 
ter met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 
One  passage  in  Tertullian  {atk.  Marc.  iv.  1)  illua- 
trates  the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which 
eventually  prevailed,  "  instnmienti  \'el  quod  magis 
in  usu  est  dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  nat- 
urally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumerate 
(e.  g.  Athau.  Synop.  Sac.  Script,)  rk  fii0\la  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as  these  wa« 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  drcukted  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appnv 
priation  of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to 
the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  Chrysostom  (Hom,  x.  in  Gen.,  Horn,  ix.  in  CoL) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to 
have  already  become  iamiliar  to  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  llie  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Church  became  organized,  would 
naturally  fiivor  this  application.  The  MSS.  fix>m 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  the 
books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  (e.  g.  Episoopus,  I'res- 
byter,  Diaoonus,  Litania,  Lituigia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
Ims,  and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  BibUa  has  followed  the  analogy  of 
those  that  have  been  referred  to.  Here  too  there 
was  less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than 
the  higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  bibU- 
otheca,  biblicpolay  taken  the  place  of  libri,  or  HbtUi, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Chureh,  that 
"  Bible "  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliothece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet  Angh-Sax.) 
as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding 
word  in  mediieval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cange  and  Ad- 
dung,  in  voc.).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother* 
tongue  the  singularly  happy  eqid>'a]ent  of  the  Greek 
tbayytXiou,  we  have  recdved  the  word  which  stands 
on  an  equal  eminence  with  Goepd  as  one  of  the 
later  importations  consequent  on  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  ftiller  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
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Whok  the  English  which  grew  out  of  this  union 
first  appears  in  literature,  the  word  is  already  jiat- 
nndized.  In  R.  Brunne  (p.  290).  Piers  Plough- 
man (1916,  4271),  and  Chaucer  (ProL  p.  437),  it 
appears  in  its  distinctive  sense,  though  the  latter, 
in  at  least  one  passage  {House  of  Fame^  book  iii.) 
uses  it  in  a  waj  which  indicates  that  it  was  not 
always  limited  to  thai  meaning.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  lower;  and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of 
any  of  its  synonyms  by  the  great  translators  of 
the  Scriptures,  Wycliiie,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it 
beyond  all  possibility  of  a  change.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  word  from  a  iJuiial  Into  a  singular 
noun  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  though 
originating  probably  in  the  soledsms  of  the  Latin 
oi  the  13th  century  (Du  Cange,  in  voc,  BihUa\  has 
made  it  fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
for  its  high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  tub  Book. 

XL  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Cation  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  ooiirdinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole  —  how,  t.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  author- 
ity not  lower,  nay  even  highn*  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  "  prophets  "  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  vii.  40),  as 
teaching  and  being  taught  **  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  '*  (Gal.  L  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  **  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  differs,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognized  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  woAtr- 
/ACfws  KOL  woKvrpSims  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1), 
the  records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when 
once  recognized  as  authentic,  could  not  be  re- 
garded M  less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews.  Indic:itkms  of  this  are  found  even  within 
the  N.  T.  itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
ad  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had 
eome  to  lie  classed  among  the  ypa^ed  of  the 
Church  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same 
E{)istle  In  relation  to  the  recoided  teaching  of 
prophets  and  apostles  (iiL  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  6, 
iv.  1 1 ),  shows  that  the  ireura  Tptxptirtla  ypaipris  can 
hardly  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
^lent.  The  command  that  the  letter  to  the  Cokw- 
■ians  was  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col. 
iv.  16),  though  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypa^^  9t6wytv<rT0St 
Indicates  a  practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to 
its  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who 
spoke  as  inspired,  could  not  fiul  to  be  regarded  as 
•nrticipating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the 
jevdopment  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 
records  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indi- 
cate the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings 
ef  the  New.  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jus- 
Sin  i'ApoL  i  66)  places  rk  iLwofiMJifioytifMra  riiir 
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kroarSKcffr  as  read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in 
the  place  of,  rk  ffvyyp'if'fiaTa  rwv  itpo^T»v^  and 
this  juxtaposition  corresponds  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ignatius  had  previously  spoken  of  a/  wpo- 
<pilTil€u,  ySfios  MQ»<r(C0s,  t^  tvayy^Kioy  {Ep.  ad 
Smym.  c.  7).  It  is  not  meant,  of  courae,  that  such 
phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  collection,  but  they  show  with  what  feel- 
ings indiridual  writings  were  regarded.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  body 
of  N.  T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Canon  is  com- 
pleted, as  on  a  le\el  with  those  of  the  Oki.  A 
little  further  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  {ad  Autotyc  lib.  iii.),  Ire- 
nieus  {(idv.  Hear.  ii.  27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  v.  c.  5),  Tertullian  {adv. 
Prax,  cc.  15,  2J),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  (what  writings  they  included  under  this 
title  is  of  course  a  distinct  question)  as  making  up 
with  the  Okl,  ida  ywmffis  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c),  "  totum 
instrumentum  utriusque  testamenti  *'  (Tert.  ^  c), 
*^  univerBse  scripturse."  As  this  was  in  part  a  con- 
sequence of  the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  re- 
acted on  it,  and  uifluenced  the  transcribers  and 
translators  of  the  books  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peshito  in 
the  dd,  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes 
(with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  wriKwyiiuvo) 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  ilie  Al- 
exandrian Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  wwd  a  complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  fuU  maturity  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have  seen  in  its  earlier  devdopments. 

in.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognized  as  authoritative  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  cktssifica- 
tion.  The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will 
indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied 
both  to  the  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the 
sacred  volumes. 

Tlie  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
compk»tion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  **  the  Law  and  the  l^phets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "The  Law  and  the  Prophets '* 
is  the  shorter  (Matt  xi.  13,  xxU.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
<fec.);  '« the  Law,  the  Propheto,  and  the  Psahns" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  filler  statement  of  the  division 
populariy  recognized.  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  text  under  these  three  heads, 
requires,  however,  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah^  nnVH,  p^iios^  naturally  oon> 

Unued  to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have 
held  fix>m  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  author- 
itative portion.  Whatever  questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this 
title  is  traceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  34,  xxiv.  23).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the 
earlier  and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same 
writer.     The  marked  distinctness  of  t!ic  five  pnr- 
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tions  which  make  up  the  Tomh  shows  that  they 
must  have  heea  designed  as  separate  books,  and 
when  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  bcoks  in 
their  present  form  made  the  object  of  study,  names 
for  each  book  were  wanted  and  were  four.d.  In 
the  Hebrew  classification  the  titles  were  taken  from 
the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse;  hi  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to 
be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we 
have  — 

1.  n'^irwn? .   .   .   r/K€<nj. 

2.  rr\t:w  (n^wi).  '^o^s, 

3.  ^'7'7*-    •     •     •     •    AtviTue6y. 

4.  "^?ia5     .     .     .     *Api9fxoL 

6.  C    1^1  ....     A€VTtpoy6fuoy- 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  charge,  ex- 
cept as  to  tlie  4t]i,  in  the  l^in  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Chris- 
tendom. 

2.  llie  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  arrangement  stands  as  follows: 
'  Joshua. 

(prioros)  ' 


Nebiim. 
ProidietiB. 


Judges. 

1  &  2  Samuel. 

1  &  2  Kings. 


(posterionw) 


"    .'  '  ^r  J  Joremtoh. 


°  ^^l?J  ni!nor 
(minorw)  [  Prophets. 
—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  English  Bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  Uie  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  ob\iou8,  but 
the  O.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  The  **  sons  of  the  prophets  "  (1  Sam. 
X.  5;  2  K.  V.  22,  n.  1)  living  tcf^theras  a  society, 
almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
life,  culti^-ating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual actr\'ity  is  absorbed  in  asoeUcism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahyah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xrvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
Ihat  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
cooperate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honor 
bi  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter which  ^ras  denied  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Hafpographa.  Tlie  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  posiUon  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nized as  the  Prophetic  Miyores.  Tlie  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  subdivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted ; 
the  liationalistic  school  of  later  critidsm  (Eichhom, 
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De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indicatiuk  cf 
hter  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authentidtj, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other  [hand],  as  repre- 
sented by  Hengstenberg  {DisserL  (m  Dan.^  ch.  ii. 
§  iv.  and  v.),  mauitaining  that  the  difierence  rested 
only  on  the  groiuid  that,  though  the  utterer  <^  pro- 
dictions,  he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  bad 
done,  a  prophet's  office  among  the  people.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this 
book  in  the  Hagiogiapha  led  the  later  Jevre  to  think 
and  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  rea- 
soned with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  hj 
remarks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (liengsteubeifr, 
L  c).  The  arrangement  of  the  Frophetie  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  Ibt  of 
canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rh  8<»5e- 
Kairp6^7rroy. 
3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetu^ 

6«fn,  C^^^inS  (from  UHJ  ^  write),  Tpa^cto, 
iryt^ypa^at  including  the  remaining  books  ojf  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order, 
and  with  subordinate  divisions: 

(a.)  Psahns,  Proverbs.  Job. 

(6.)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentationa, 
Eccksiastes,  Esther. 

(c.)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguislied  by  the  memorial 

word  n^.b^,    iruihy  formed  from  the  initial  kt- 

ters  of  the  three  books;  (b)  as  nSV?!^  V  CF, 
die  Jive  roUs,  as  being  written  for  use  in  the  syn> 
agogues  on  special  festivals  on  five  separate  roUa. 
Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 

are  descriptive  of  thdr  contents  are  W^y  HP,  the 

Psahns.  ^^t*  D,  ProA-erbs.  HJ^K,  Lamentationa 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  LI).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (D"»-l"»?'n  "I'^IT).  Ecclesiastei 
(•"^^DPi  the  Preacher).  1  and  2  Chronidea 
{U'll^jn  "^n^-yr,  words  of  days  =  Twords). 

The  Septuaglnt  transUtion  presents  the  foDowing 
titles, — YaA/io(,  TlapoifJai,  Op^Koi, ''Acr^  iiff/idr 
TwVf  ^EKKKjiffiao'T'iis,  Tlapa\€tw6fi(ya  (i-  e.  thinga 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  l^ks  of 
Kings),  llie  Ijitin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others,  Psahui,  Proverbia, 
llireni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon ;  and  these  in  their  trantlaied  form  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  books  in  our 
English  Bibles;  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  whieh  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking 
\'ariations  in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in 
rebtion  to  the  names  of  hooka.  Both  in  tliis  and 
in  the  insertion  of  the  ^yriAcT^/icva,  which  we 
now  know  ai  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other 
books,  we  trace  the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence 
for  the  Canon  and  its  traditional  order  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Ijiw,  it  is 
true,  stands  first,  but  the  distinction  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  prophets,  between  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  is  no  longer  recognized. 
Daniel,  with  the  Apocryphal  additions,  follows  upon 
Ezekiel;  the  Apocryphal  1st  or  3d  Book  of  Eadxas 
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oon  Ji  as  a  2d  foUowing  on  the  Cftnonical  EEra.« 
Tobit  mmI  Judith  are  phced  after  Nehemiah,  Wis- 
dom  (Sv^ta  'X2\6iJL»yTOs)  and  Kcclesiasticiu  {2o^(a 
Scipdfx)  lifter  CVuiticles,  Banich  bdbre  and  the 
Epistle  of  Jerecniah  after  lAmentatioiia,  the  twelve 
liesser  i'rophets  before  the  four  Greater,  luid  the 
two  [three  or  four]  13ooks  of  Maccabees  come  at 
the  dose  of  all.  'llie  I>atin  version  follows  nearly 
the  same  order,  inx'ertinp;  the  relative  position  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  prophets.  Tlie  separaUoii 
of  the  douhtftil  books  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha 
in  the  lYotMtant  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  left  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

The  history  of  tlie  arrangement  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  >-ariations,  not 
without  interest^  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  11ie  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to 
the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present  howe^-er 
in  themselves,  as  the  books  of  Moses  did,  any  order 
of  succession.  The  actual  order  does  not  depend 
upon  the  rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom 
they  are  assigned.  The  two  not  written  by  Apostles 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  those  which  are,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found 
in  a  traditional  belief  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
GospeU,  according  to  which  St.  Matthew's,  whether 
in  its  Greek  or  Hebrew  form,  was  the  earliest,  and 
St.  John's  the  latest.  The  arrangement  once 
adopted  would  lutturally  confirm  the  belief,  and  so 
we  find  it  assumed  by  [the  Muratorian  Canon,] 
Irenaius,  Origen,  Augustine.  [On  the  other  hand, 
the  CaUx  Bezte  (D)  and  tlie  best  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Latin  version  have  the  following  order:  Matt.,  John, 
I^ke,  Mark.  —  A.]  The  position  of  the  .Acts  as 
an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the 
prelude  to  the  Kpistlcs,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  differences. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Kphraem 
MSS.  (A  1)  C)  gives  precedence  to  the  Catholic 
KpUtles,  and  as  this  is  also  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  l^Aodicea  {Caru  60),  C}Til  of  Jerusalem 
{Oitech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Athanasius  {Epiat.  Ftat, 
ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  (lurches.  [.Achmann, 
who  bases  liLs  recension  of  the  text  chiefly  on  this 
fiunily  of  MS.S.,  has  reproduced  the  arrangement 
in  his  editions.  [So  has  Tischendorf;  and  this  is 
the  arrangement  found  in  a  great  miy'ority  of  the 
•nanuscripts.     In  the  Codex  Sinniticus  and  in  four 
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•  •  The  Apocrjphal  l«t  Book  of  Ksdrss,  certainly  In 
the  prinelpjtl  MdS.  and  editions  of  the  LXX.,  and  prob- 
»Uj  fai  all.  precedes  the  canonical  Earn.  The  Vatican, 
AlMcaiidrim,  and  Slnaitic  (Vrid.-Aug.)  MSS.  of  the 
Septugiot,  «rilh  the  Aldina  edition,  unite  the  Books 
of  Biia  BQi  NeU«niiali  in  oim  as  Sd  Kadias.  The  stata- 
meoto  ia  tae  text  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Septu:«gint  require  great  moJiflcation  ;  for  the 
11S3.  and  editions  differ  widely  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  (1597),  devUtes  mate- 
rially la  the  arrangement  of  the  books  from  the  Vatican 
maniiserlpt,  which  it  has  been  popularly  supposed  to 


In  the  Vat.  M9.  the  whole  series  of  the  poetical 
books  inlerreoes  between  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  which 
is  foUo;veJ  by  Juiith.  Tobit,  and  the  Leaser  and 
Oreater  Prophets,  iucluding  Djmiel.  In  the  Alex.  M3. 
the  tvrelve  Minor  Prophets  immeiUtely  follow  Chroni- 
cles; then  come  the  Greater  Prophets,  ending  with 
Diolel  \  then  E«ther,  Tobit,  Judith,  1  Esdras,  £<ra  and 
N«hi*iiilah  as  2d  K^dnis,  and  the  ibur  Books  of  Bfae- 
esbees.  These  aiv  followed  by  the  poetleal  books.  In 
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other  MSS.  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  A«Ci. 
—  A.]  The  Western  Chureh  on  the  other  hand, 
as  represented  by  Joome,  Augustine,  and  their 
successors,  gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline 
I  Epistles,  and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given 
i  presents  (1)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged 
I  according  to  their  rehttive  importance,  (2)  thoae 
[addressed  to  individuals,  the  foremost  pla^e  waa 
naturally  occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Komana. 
rhe  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  rocogniae 
Kome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  departure  firom  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauluie  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only 
conspicuously  difih«nt  arrangenieiit  was  that  of 
Mareion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order.  La 
the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to  [and  in  the  dnUz 
Sinaidatg]  the  l'4>ist]e  to  the  Hebrews  comes  after 
2  lliessalonians.  [In  the  manuscript  from  whieb 
the  Vatican  (B)  was  copied,  it  stood  between 
Galatians  and  Kphesians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numbering  of  the  secUons  in  the  Vat.  MS.  —  A.] 
In  thoee  foUowed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the 
English  Bible  and  the  Textue  Keceptus,  after  Phi- 
lemon. We  are  left  to  coi\jecture  the  grounds  of 
this  difference.  Possibly  tiio  absence  of  St.  Paul's 
name,  poesiUy  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
being  the  aoie  author  of  it,  possibly  its  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  Catbolie  Epistles  may 
have  determined  the  arrangement.  The  Apocal j^^pse, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  pecidiar  character 
of  its  contents,  occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its 
comparatively  late  recognition  mfiy  have  determined 
the  position  which  it  has  uniformly  hdd  as  the  kst 
of  the  Sacred  Books.^ 

IV.  Dividon  into  Chapters  and  Veraet.  As  soon 
as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing 
which  has  characterized  in  nearly  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  sya- 
tem  of  division.  But  these  divisions  may  be  used 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  Car  as  they  are  used 
to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses  and 
sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognized 
punctuation.  So  fiir  as  they  are  used  for  greater 
convenience  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to '  the  chs4>ters  and  verses  of  our 
modem  Bibleiu  The  question  now  to  be  answerad 
is  that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  Uie  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

the  Ckxiex  Sinaitieu*  1st  and  4th  Maooabeoe  come  aA« 
JudiUi ;  then  follow  the  Prophets,  the  greater  ;ifere!/i}|g 
the  lesser,  eoatrsiy  to  the  order  in  the  Vat.  and  Aiez. 
MSS. ;  and  last  of  all  oome  the  poetical  books,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Bocleaiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  WUdom  of  Sol- 
omon, Eccleslasticus,  Job.  In  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Vatican  and  th«  Alexandrine 
mannacripts  diflfer  both  from  the  Sindtic  and  from  each 
other,  the  former  phuHng  it  after  Canticles,  the  latter 
after  Psalms.  See  TischendorTs  ProUgom.  to  his  8d 
edition  of  the  LXX.  (1860),  pp.  Ixxiv.,  xciv.,  xevi. 

The  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  it  may  be  further 
ramaiked,  difBsr  widely  ia  the  arrangement  of  Um 
books  from  the  common  editions.  See  art.  Voloats, 
$  24,  note  on  the  Alcnin  MS.  A. 

6  •  On  the  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  booka 
of  the  N.  T.,  see  Tischendorf,  N,  T.  ed.  7ma,  ProUgom. 
pp.  Ixxi.-lxxlv. ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Grit.  o/tKt 
N.  T.  pp.  61,  62  ;  Laura  it's  Neutesiamentliehe  Siwtign^ 
pp.  41-49  (Ootha,  1806) ;  and  specially  Volkraar's  Ap- 
pendix to  Credner's   Getek.  des  A'eutest.  Kanor^  pp. 

awmi.  A. 
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(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  is  hanlly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
me  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
■ome  kinds  of  recognuced  division.  In  proportion 
as  the  books  were  studied  and  conmieiited  on  in 
the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  be- 
come more  technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the 
existing  notation,  which  is  recognized  in  the  Tal- 
mud (the  Geniara  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  —  Hupfeld, 
Stud,  unci  KrU.  183U,  p.  827),  nmy  probably  have 
originated  ui  the  earlier  sta^^  of  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without 
any  more  specific  reference  than  to  the  book  from 
which  they  come.  The  referenoes  however  in  M%rk 
xii.  2(i  and  Luke  xx.  37  {M  t^s  ^rou\  Kom.  xi. 
2  {iv'HKia)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (17  -wipiox^  rrjs 
ypaib?}sh  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
uuuiliar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  popularly  by  Utles  taken  firom  their 
subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle 
of  lessons  b  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  XV.  21;  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  and  this,  whether  Jden- 
tical  or  not  with  the  later  Kabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  ni*ir'15»  Parshioth  =  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  bdng  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads  — 

the  Open  (DirsiDr,  Pttuchoth\  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  auak)gous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  treah.  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 

SJivt  (ni^^DD,  Setumoth\  which  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a 
space  within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  D  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.     The  threefold 

initial  QQS  or  DDD,  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil,  EinUUxmg  in 
dot  A.  T,  §§  170,  171). 

A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophetie  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  divis- 
ion was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
that  tlie  Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequently  divided  into  sec- 
tions, because  the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very 
slight  foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a 
pn)of  that  the  liiw  was  believed  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically divided  before  the  same  process  was 
applied  to  the  other  books.  The  name  of  the  sec- 
tions in  this  case  was  Hl'^^^n  {Haphtarotk, 

fVom  *^^^,  dimittere).  If  the  name  were  applied 
in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  so 
were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa  de  Synng.  iii.  2,  20),  its  history  would 
present  a  smgukr  analogy  to  that  of  ^*  Missa,*^ 
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t^  ftlasB,*'  on  the  aasumpticn  that  it  also  was  derived 

from  the  *^  Ite,  missa  est,"  by  which  the  congrega- 
tion was  informed  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earUcr 
portion  of  the  service  of  tlie  Church.  The  peculiar 
use  of  Missa  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the 
lAtin  of  ecclesiasti<»l  writers  in  a  sense  equi^'alent 
to  that  of  Haphtaroth  {^  sex  Missas  de  Prophetft 
Itlsaia  faclte,"  Ciesarius  Arebt.  and  Aurelian  in  Bing- 
ham, AiU.  xiii.  1)  presents  at  least  a  singular  coind- 
denoe.  The  Haphtaroth  themselves  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  distinct  lesson  for  each 
Sabbath  in  the  intercalary  year  as  before;  but  the 
traditions  of  the  Uerman  and  the  Spanish  Jevrs. 
both  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  present  a  oonaad- 
erable  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  divisions,  and 
show  that  they  had  never  been  determined  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled  the  Par- 
shioth of  the  Law  (Van  der  Uooght,  PraftU,  in 
Bib.  §  85).  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  however,  that  which  has  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  recei\'ed  arrangoneiit  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  sections  into 

verses  (D^pO^,  Pesukim).    llicse  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  used  till  the  post-Talmudic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Maaoretes  of  the  9th  century. 
They  were  then  applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  after- 
wards to  the  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
superseding  in  the  lattei*  the  arrangement  of  criroit 
KutKay  K6fAfiaTay  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which 
had  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The 
verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with 
comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editors  when  the  attention  of  European  scholars 
was  directed  to  tlie  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Pdsuk  (: )  r<t  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in 
the  earlier  prmted  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta'a, 
1557,  and  Plantings,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached 
to  every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Kabbi 
Nathan,  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  appUcar 
tion  of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  I.Atin 
\-er8ion,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substan- 
tially, as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic,  ana 
therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  dif!ering 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (cf.  infra) 
and  through  his  widdy  cireulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  fiicts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1 )  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1556;  (2)  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible 
of  1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops* 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Autliorized  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
tion, which  was  in  familiar  use  for  oUier  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g,  in  references  to 
Pbto),  to  the  present  Umes.  The  letters  A  B  C  D 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of  each 
page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in 
tlie  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter 
accordingly. 

The  Septuagmt  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  littk 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bible. 
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Hade  at  a  time  when  the  Rabbinic  sabdivisione 
pere  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  s^-najyt^ue,  there  was  no 
reisoii  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  allowed  itself 
m  reji^ard  to  the  Hebrew  text  The  language  of 
Tertullian  {Scorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  {in  Mic.  vi.  9; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  *^capitula'* 
of  some  sort;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  Uiaii  "  locus  *' 
or  ^  passage.**  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment 
of  some  notation  to  distinjruish  the  avayy^iiara 
or  "lectiones,**  and  uidividual  students  or  transcrib- 
ers might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ; 
but  we  find  nothing  correspondhig  to  the  fully  or- 
franized  notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmud- 
ists  or  Masoretes.  It  is  poatibk  indeed  that  the 
general  use  of  I^ectionaria — in  which  the  portions 
read  in  the  Church  services  were  written  separately 
—  may  ha^'e  hindered  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accord- 
ingly scanty  and  fluctuating.  The  aticbometric 
node  of  writing  (i.  e.  the  divisi<Mi  of  the  text  uito 
fUtaxt  lines,  generally  with  \'ery  little  regard  to  the 
sense)  adopted  in  the4th  or  5tb  centuries  {aeePi-o- 
kgoM,  to  Breitinger^s  Septuaffintj  i.  §  6),  though 
it  may  have  facilitated  referoioe,  or  been  useful  as 
a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-Hshant  commonly 
used  in  liturgical  services,  was  too  arbitrary  (ex- 
cept where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to 
be  generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  pre- 
sents a  partial  notation  of  kc^^cuo,  but  as  r^|;ards 
the  Old  Testament  these  are  found  only  in  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Cote- 
ler.  Afomtm.  EccUt.  Grac,^  Breitinger,  ProUg.  td 
tmp.)  of  a  like  division  in  Numbers,  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS.  present  frequently  a  sys- 
tem of  division  into  "  tittdi  **  or  ^  capituU,"  but 
without  any  recognized  standards.  In  the  13th 
century,  however,  the  development  of  theology  as  a 
science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  more  systematic  division,  tniditionally  as- 
cribed [by  some]  to  Stephen  I^Angton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Triveti  AnnaL  p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.), 
'  [by  others  to]  Hugh  de  St  Cher  [Hugo  de  S. 
Caro]  (Gilbert  (^enebrard,  ChronoL  1.  iv.  644),  and 
passing  through  his  commentary  (Po$mia  in  Utd- 
versi  Biblifi,  and  O>noordance,  circ.  1240)  into 
f^eral  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
was  united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
mai^inal  letters  A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Carduial 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
sorettc  division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicnhr  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagniuus 
m  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1565. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents 
some  additional  facts  of  interest  Here,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  study.  The  comparison  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit 
•he  harmony  between  them.    Of  these,  the  first  of 
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a  •  BuihaUaa  appear*  to  hare  derired  these  divis- 
ions, at  least  in  the  Acts,  from  a.  MS^.  written  by  Pam- 
^hilos  the  martyr  (d.  a.  d.  809).  See  Hontlkucon,- 
KbL  CaitUn,  p.  78  IT. ;  TregeUss,  TVxi.  OH.  oft/u  N. 


which  we  have  any  record  was  the  DkUeasftrcn  at 
Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb.  JI.  E.  iv.  29). 
This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  fh)m 
.Animonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3d  (Ruseb.  EpitL  ad 
Carpinnum).  The  system  adopted  by  Amnionius. 
however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  three,  and 
inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel  history  had 
been  recorded,  [and]  was  practically  inconvenient 
Nor  did  their  labors  have  any  direct  efiect  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the 
corgectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is  to  Am- 
monius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mar- 
ginal notation  of  Ki^dXcuch  marked  by  A  B  T  A, 
which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The  search 
after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  (xdUovcs,  registers)  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  narrated 
is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more. 
In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  the 
Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter  seo- 
tions  of  variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  were 
attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  Canon 
imder  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the  other  its 
place  in  that  Canon.  Luke  [iii.  21,  22],  for  exam- 
ple, would  represent  [constituted]  the  13th  secdon 
belonging  to  the  first  Canon  [corresponding  to  the 
14th  section  in  Matthew,  the  5th  in  Mark,  and  the 
15th  in  John,  —  the  first  Canon  comprising  the 
sections  conunon  to  the  four  Gospels].  This  divis- 
ion, however,  extended  only  to  the  books  that  had 
come  imder  the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  smiilar 
manner  by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius 
assigns  the  credit  of  it  (ciVc.  396),  and  he  himself, 
at  the  instigation  of  Athanasius  [the  younger],  ap- 
plied the  method  of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epbtles.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Ciesarea  in 
Cappadoeia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the 
Apocalypse  (circ  600 ).« 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  [and  so  the 
Sinaitic  MS.,  but  not,  according  to  Tischendorf,  n 
prima  manu]  presents  the  Ammonian  or  Eusebian 
numerals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  with- 
out the  canons.  B  has  neither  numerals  nor  car 
nons,  but  a  notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  pecufi- 
arity  of  which  is,  that  the  EpUtles  of  St  Paul  ara 
treated  as  a  single  book,  and  brought  under  a  con- 
tinuous capituktion.  After  passing  into  disuse 
and  so  into  comparative  oblivion,  the  Eusebian  and 
Euthalian  divisions  have  recently  (since  1827)  again 
become  familiar  to  the  English  student  through 
Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
[The  Eusebian  sections  and  canons  also  appear  in 
the  recent  editions  of  Tischendorf,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tregelles.] 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  diridon  bito  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale,  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 


T.  pp.  27,  82.  On  the  Eusebian  seetioos  and  canons 
see  Scrivener,  Itarod.  to  tht  Oii.  of  the  Pf.  T.  pp.  fiO- 
58.  A. 
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nent  The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the 
mtrginal  notation  A  B  C  D  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an  anal- 
ogous system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  version 
of  Pa^iiius  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular  divis- 
ion,  Uiough  differing  from  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  Uke  that  of  the 
Masuretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
tion of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
tM'o  Stephenses  caused  tliat  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numcruus  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  ("oucordance,  published  by  Henry 
Stephens,  15U4,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us^ 
finding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already 
dirided  into  chapters  {tmtmata,  or  sections),  pro- 
ceeded to  a  further  subdivision  into  \'erBes.  The 
name  versicuU  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  H» 
would  have  preferred  tmemntia  or  sediuncula^  but 
the  preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter 
equitandum  *'  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
While  it  was  in  pn^ress  men  doubted  of  its  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this 
division  waa  first  adopted  was  published  in  1551, 
another  came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  1559,  for  the  English  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  xiiriations  in  detail,  has  been  universally  rec- 
ognized. The  convenience  of  such  a  system  for 
reference  is  obvious  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  not  been  purchased  by  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  perception  by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
true  order  and  connection  of  the  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble.<>  In  some  cases  the  division  of  chapters  sep- 
arates portions  which  are  very  closely  united  (see 
e.  q.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  30,  and  xx.  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  2^-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  38,  and  ix.  1; 
Luke  XX.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  Acta  vii.  60,  and 
viii.  1;  1  Cor.  x.  33.  xi.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  v.  1,  vi. 
18,  and  vii.  1),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression 
of  a  formal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
continuous  flow  of  narrative  or  thought  which  char- 
acterized the  book  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
writer.  The  separation  of  verses  in  its  turn  has  con- 
duced largely  to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  sys- 
tems upon  isolated  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  re- 
ceived method  are  united  with  those  of  an  aminge- 
ment  representing  the  original  more  faithfiilly  in  the 
structure  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles,  ktely  published 
by  different  editors,  and  in  the  Greek  Testaments 
of  Uoyd,  I.Achmann,  and  Tischendorf.  The  stu- 
dent ought,  however,  to  remember  in  using  these 
that  the  paragraphs  belong  to  the  editor,  not  to  the 
writer,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  the  same  casual- 
ties rising  out  of  subjective  peculiarities,  dogmatic 
bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  cliapters  of  our  common 
Bibles.  Practically  the  risk  of  such  casualties  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  fallen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil 
exists,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment. 

E.H.  P. 


«  *  On  this  p<rint  see  the  striking  remarks  of  Locke 
ta  the  Preftre  to  his  Ftxrirpkrau  and  Notes  on  the 
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•  BIBLE,  ENGLISH.    See  Vkbuox,  av- 

THORIZKD. 

BICHTtl  ('•"^pa  :  Boxopl  IT»t-  Afex.  -pti]. 
Bochri ;  Jirst-bomf'  Shn.;  youthful,  Gesen.  Ftirst; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of'  Btcher)^  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).     [Bkcher.] 

A.  C.  H. 

BIIVKAR  ("IH'TS  [Uabber,  Ges.]:  B^ncdp 
[Vat.1  -Ka] ;  Joseph.  Ba^posi  Badaeer),  Jehu*s 
»*  captain  "  (T  T* :  Joseph.  6  rrji  Tof-njf  uolpat 
r,ytfjLiJiyj  AnL  ix.  6,  §  3),  originally  his  fellow-offi- 
cer (2  K.  ix.  25);  who  completed  the  sentence  on 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the 
field  of  Naboth  alter  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with 
an  arrow. 

BIER.     [Bl'kial.] 

BIOTHA  (N^.aiBapafT;  [YtX.  BmpaCn; 
Alex,  corrupt;  Comp'.  BaeyaBd:]  Bagatka),  one  of 

the  seven  "  chamberbuns  *'  (u.^D'^'^O,  eumudu) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuenis  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIGTHAN   and    BIGTHA'NA   (IH^r, 

Esth.  ii.  21,  and  SDH^^l,  vi.  3:  BngaUt<m\  a 
eunuch  ("chamberlain,"  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of 
Ahasuenis,  one  of  those  ^  who  kept  the  door " 
(maiig.  "  threshold,"  flipx*<»'«»/*«'»"o^^^«**»»  ^-^X.), 
and  who  conspired  with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coacyu- 
tors,  against  the  klng*s  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
detect^  by  Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung. 
IMdeaux  {Con.  i.  363)  supposes  that  these  officen 
had  been  partially  superseded  by  the  degradation 
of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  «niurda-  of 
Ahasuenis.  This  suggestion  falls  in  with  that  of 
the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX.  which  in  Esth. 
ii.  21  interpolates  the  words  iKxnriifhtcav  ol  Sdo 
twovxoi  Tov  fiainKiws  ....  irijrpo4ix^^*^ 
Soxcuot*  The  name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  on 
both  occasions.  Uigthan  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Persian  and  ^nskrit  Ba^adtliM,  ^%  gill  of 
fortune"  (Gesen.  s.  ».).  F.  W.  >\ 

BIG'VAI   [2  syL]  (^}^2  :  Bayw4,  BccyoMit, 

[etc.:]  Bfgutii,  [Begm]). 

1.  «'  Children  of  Big\-ai,"  2056  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  U.  14;  Neh.  ^ii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  bter  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagox; 
Baoo.] 

2.  {Beguni^  BegoaL)  Apparently  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's  expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh. 
vii.  7),  and  who  afterwards  signed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  X.  16). 

BIK'ATH-A'VBN,  Am.  L  6,  marg.  [Avkx 

1;   C<ELKSYKIA.] 

BILDAD  (^7^?,  «»»  of  coHtentiony  if  Ge- 

seniu8*8  derivation  of  it  from  "T"l^  1^  be  conect; 
BoXSiCd;  [Alex.  BoASatt  hi  Job  ii.  ll:  x^-iu.  1:] 
Baldad)y  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends.     He  u 

called  "the  Shuhite"  OrV^n),  which  implies 
both  his  &mily  and  nation.  Shnah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  hiher.  Gesenius  (s.  v.)  supposes 
it  to  be  **  the  same  as  the  IcucKoia  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15)  to  the-  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  tc 
the  east  of  tlie  land  of  Uz  [Shuaii].  The  LXX« 
strangely  enough,  renders  it  6  ritif  Sovx^k  r^ 
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poirifiK  1  appearing  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
him  and  the  otho*  friends,  wliom  in  the  same  verse 
it  caOs  jScurcAffTf  (Job.  il  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.,  xviii.,  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  Hia 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender;  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's  chil- 
dren to  their  own  transgressions  and  loudly  calls 
on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  Uis  sec- 
ond speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  vrithout  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.), 
unable  to  refute  the  sulierer's  arguments,  he  takes 
rd'uge  in  irrdevant  d<^;matiam  on  God's  glory  and 
man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument  and 
&Ilure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  dat  Buck 
Ijcb).     [See  Job.]  F.  W.  F. 

BILBAM  (D7^?  [foreigner,  Ges.;  or 
tkroal,  gorge,  Dietr.V:  'Uii^Kiaif\  [Vat  om.;] 
Akx.  l3Aaa/t:  Bafuam),  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being  given  (with  its  "suburbs") 
to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  lUeam 
and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it,  the  former 
by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  latter  uncertain. 
[G-iTif-RiMMON ;  Ibleam.]  '  G. 

BIL'GAH  (naba  [cheerfulneu]:  SBtKyds; 
[Vat.  B(\i3as:]  Belga).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  David ;  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 
.  2.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Rom.  in  Neh.  xil.  18 
BoAycCs-]  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered 
name  Bilqai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  [2  syl]  {^t^^^  [chttrfuLne^y, 
BeXydty  [Vat.  B«A<r(ia,  FA.  -<ria:]  Bdgai\^^ 
X.  8;  probably  the  same  as  BiiiOAH,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (l^"^?  [perh.  6aM/«/n€«]: 
BoAAcC:  Bala).  L  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she 
bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  ((^n.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25, 
xlvL  25;  1  Cair.  vii.  13).  Her  step-son  Reuben  af- 
terwards lay  with  her  (Ckn.  xxxv.  22),  which  en- 
tailed a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  [Baa\^;  Vat.  A^cAAo-]  A  town  of  the 
Simeonitee  (1  Chr.  iv.  29);  also  called  Baalah  and 
BaUih.     [BAA^  p.  208,  No.  2, 6.] 

BIL'HAN  On^?  [perh.  mode»<]:BaXa(^; 
[Alex.  BctXooy:]  Balian,  the  same  root  as  Bilhah, 
Gen.  xxx.  3,  Ac.  The  final  ^  is  evidently  a  Horite 
termination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran, 
Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  <&c.;  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Etruscan  ena,  Greek  aiy)si 
w,  Ac.). 

L  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Sdr,  in  the  land  of  £dom  (Gen. 
«xvi.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  (BoAoiy:  Brdan.)  A  Bei^amite,  son  of  Je- 
liad  (1  Chr.  rii.  10).     It  does  not  appear  clearly 
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from  which  of  the  sons  of  Bei\janiin  Jediad  wat 
descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  fiither  of  Ehud 
(ver.  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  from  1  Chr.  vili.  3,  6, 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  conse- 
quently Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  oo- 
eunence  of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of 
Bei\jamin,  names  both  imported  from  Edom,  is  re- 
markable. A.  C.  H. 

BIL'SHAN  0^^3  [ton  of  the  tongue^, 
BaKnffii'  [Vat.  Bcurpafili  BaXtr^  [Alex.  Bomroy* 
FA.  Boir^av]:  BeUan,  [BeU.im\\  one  of  Zerub- 
babel's  companions  on  his  expedition  from  BabyloD 
(Eef.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM^HAL  (bn^?  [ton  of  circumcition]: 
Bofui^A;  [Vat.  IftaXMiX:]  Chnmaal),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

BIN'S  A  (WW?  [perh.  /oontein]:  Boai^; 
[Vat.  Baw,  1  (3ir.  viii.  87;  Alex.  do.  ix.  43:] 
Banaa)^  the  son  of  Moza;  one  of  the  descendantii 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37;  ix.  43). 

BINNUl  0^32  [a6mWi»^,  Ges.;  Jfewdred- 
thip^  Fiirst]:  Bwcda;  [Vat  E/SoMua:]  Bemnoi}. 
1.  A  Levite,  fisther  of  Noadlah,  in  Ezra's  time 
(Ejt.  viii.  33). 

2.  [Bayou(;  Vat  FA.  OcuvvC  Betima.]  One 
of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  fo^- 
dgn  wife  (Ear.  x.  30).  [Balmuus.] 

3.  [Bayovl'  BennuiS\  Another  Israelite,  of  the 
sons  of  Buii,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  38).  [Here  the  A.V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
Bennui.] 

4.  [Boi'ovh  ^amita.]  Altered  from  Bani  in  the 
corresponding  list  in  Ezn  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

6.  [In  Neh.  iii.  24,  Bar/,  Vat  Alex.  FA.  Borci; 
X.  9,  Bayaiov;  lii.  8,  Bovovf :  Btnnui.]  A  Levite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  imder  Nehemiah,  Neh.  iit 
24,  X.  9.     He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

BIRDS.     [Fowls.] 

BIR'SHA  (37^1?  [aonofwickedneu^Get^y. 
BofMrii:  Berta),  king  of  (jomorrfaa  at  the  time  cf 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  ((xen.  xiv.  2). 

*  BIRTH.     [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS  {rh  ytvftna.  Matt  xiv.  6). 
Properly  rh  ytv4$Kta  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  henoe 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  com- 
memoration), but  T^  ytviffia  seems  to  be  used  in 
this  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26  it 
means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6  the  feast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended,^  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod*s 
family,  Joseph.  AnL  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt's  Onnd 
dencesy  Append.  viiOv  taid  were  called  "  the  day  of 
the  king "  (Hos.  vii.  5).  The  Gemarists  distin- 
guish expressly  between  C^^^D  bU7  S^DI^l, 

76K^<rta  regni,  and  the  n"T^*?n  DV  or  birthday. 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Habr.  ad  MaU.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  L  4, 
Ac.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  **  feasted  every  one  his 
day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
honors  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which  see 


•  Against  this  opinion  see  Meyer  (in  loc.)  who  rnvB    meaning.    See  also  Kninoel,  1.  426.   There  Is  no 
)  it  not  a  single  Greek  example  of  yvWo-ta  with  this    for  discarding  the  usual  sense  in  Matt  xiv.  6.      H. 
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Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  lilgypt  "  the  birthdays  of 
the  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  poQ)p.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy;  no  busineas  wan  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulj];ed  in  the  festivi- 
ties suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Ef^^-ptian  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to 
the  hour  of  his  birth'*  (Wilkinson,  v.  290). 
Prolmbly  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual 
in  their  celebration,  the  Jovs  regarded  their  ob- 
servance as  an  idolatrous  custom  (Lightfoot,  I.  c), 

F.  W.  F. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (rnSsr^ :  rA  Tp^(n6Kta). 
The  advantages  accruing  to  the' eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  ftxed  in  patriarchal  times.  The  theory 
that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  fiimily  rests  on  no 
scriptural  statement,  and  the  Kabbis  appear  divided 
on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's  A^o^e  on  Goodwin's 
Afoses  and  Aat'on^  i.  1;  Ugol.  iii.  53).  Great 
respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household,  and,  as 
the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a 
sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in 
all  matters  of  common  interest  llius  the  "  princes '  * 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  primo- 
geniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A  "  double 
portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  was  allotted  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor  could  the 
caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it.  This  prob- 
ably means  twice  as  much  as  any  other  son  ei\)oyed. 
Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckon- 
ing with  his  brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes. 
This  seems  to  exphun  the  request  of  Klisha  for  a 
» double  portion ''  of  El^ah's  spirit  (2  K.  ii.  9). 
Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct,  was  deprived 
of  the  birthright  ((xen.  xlix.  4;  1  Chr.  v.  1).  It 
is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this  lost  pre- 
eminence stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of  Korah's 
rebellion  (Nmn.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9).  Esau*s  act, 
transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  allowed  valid 
(Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  fir8t4)om  of  the  king  was 
his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3);  David,  how- 
ever, by  divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in 
fiivor  of  Solomon,  which  deviation  from  rule  was 
indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin,  /.  c.  4,  with 
Hettinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of  a  line  is  oflen 
noted  by  the  early  scriptiuiU  genealogies,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  dtc.  The  Jews 
attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  (see  Schi.ttgen, 
Hot.  Htbr,  i.  922)  and  thus  "first-bom"  and 
*t  first-begotten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (Kom. 
rill.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  H.  H. 

*  The  term  "  first-bom  "  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  preiiminence,  and  is  applied  to  one  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  favor  of  God,  as  to  David,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27;  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen 
people,  Vji.  iv.  22;  2  F.sdr.  vi.  58;  Psalt.  Salom. 
Kviii.  4  (Fabric.  Cod.  paevdepigr,  V,  T.  i.  970); 
and  to  Ephraim,  Jer.  xxxi.  9.     See  also  Col.  i.  15. 

A. 

BiR'ZAviTH   (nyriTi,  Keri,   nniD 

[olii^-tource,  Fiirst]:  Beptf'atO,  [Vat.  BijCw^O 
Alex.  Beo^euf :  Bar9aith\  a  name  occurring  in  the 
geneak>gius  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  appa^ 
rently,  fix>m  the  m  )de  of  its  mention,  the  name  of 
a  place  (corap.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "  faUier  of  Tekoa,"  &a.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  nuiy  be  inter- 
preted "  well  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
daewhere. 

BISH'LAM  C^^trSl  [son  of  peace]:  Btse^ 
kun),  apparently  an  officer  or  commissioner  {avy 
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ra4Ta6f4.tyos,  1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Pil< 
estiiie  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  >^erubbaliel  fton 
captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7).  My  the  LXX.  the  word  la 
translated  iy  ujrfiypt  in  peace;  see  margin  of  A. 
v.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic  and  S)'riac  verst<ioa. 

BISHOP  (^w(<rKoiros).  This  word,  appUed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were 
charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintendence, 
had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  Tlie  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to  her 
subject-states  were  Maxoirei  (Aristoph.  Ar.  1022), 
and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  HanuooU, 
authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent. 
The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning  to  be  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found 
it  employed  in  the  LXX.,  though  with  no  very  defi- 
nite value,  for  officers  charged  with  certain  func- 
tions (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.cix.  6;  Is.  Ix.  17: 

for  Heb.  H^p^,  or  *T^P^).  When  the  oi^ganixa- 
tion  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile  cities  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  Mtrxowos 
presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient  and  familiar, 
and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  word 
elder  (wpccr/SurepoT)  had  been  in  the  mother  cliurch 
of  Jerusalem.  Tliat  the  two  titles  were  originally 
equivalent  is  dear  from  the  following  &cts. 

1.  'ErlffKOToi  and  irptafi^tpoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  fh>m  each 
other. 

2.  'Ewla-Koiroi  and  ^uUcoyot  are  named  as  ap- 
parently  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St  Paul  as  an  apostle  (PhlL 
i.  1;  1  Tun.  iu.  1,8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit  i.  5,  7). 

4'  npftrfimpoi  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentiaUy  episcopal,  t. «.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).  The 
age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  in- 
terpolated or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is 
recognized  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
presbyters  (Ep.  ad  Smym.  c.  S;  ad  Trail,  cc.  2, 
3,  8;  ad  Magn.  c.  6).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  cc.  42,  44,  57).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  MffKowos  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wptff^intooi  and  ^iJjcovoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Pnilippians  (c.  5),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  minis- 
tri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Ilermas  (i.  3,  5),  are  less 
decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into  — 
(1.)  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  (2.)  The  functions  and  mode  of  sppomtment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  apphed.  (3.) 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tpf{r$vrtpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  oi  vtt&rfpoi  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26;  1 
Pet.  v.  1,  5)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  6). 
The  order  itself  is  recognized  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and 
takes  part  in  the  delibenitions  of  the  Church  at 
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Jeranlem  in  Acts  xr.  It  is  tmisferred  by  Paul 
anl  Barnabas  to  the  Geutile  churches  in  their  first 
miisionarjr  journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  earliest 
use  of  Irlfftcowoh  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  in  the  ad- 
dress of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx. 
28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions 
than  given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which 
it  is  fixmally  used  as  equivalent  to  ir/>€<r3^repo« 
(except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  'Rmothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture fix>m  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
PhUippians,  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Kome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
from-  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  wliich  had  its  superintending  elders 

(Q^wfTt :  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 
borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  oin^anizntion  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Chris- 
tian oongr^ation  which  were  unknown  to  those 
of  the  other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being 
descriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a  "nomen  officii** 
as  wfjl  as  a  V  nomen  dignitatis.'*  It  could  be 
associated,  as  the  other  could  not  be,  with  the 
thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence  — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  woifi^v  Ktd  hrlffKoiros  (1 
Pet.  u.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly  to 
take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
oomp.  Stanley's  Apoit.  Agt^  p.  64)  and  then  set 
apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apos- 
tles* hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  irp*<r^»ripio¥y  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with 
the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which  Tim- 
othy was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop-Elder 
CM*  one  doived  from  the  special  commission  with 
which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show  him 
to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connection  of  1  Tim. 
V.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  referring  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  ordination 
of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  hc.\  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition  of  hands 
was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  communication 
of  all  spiritual  x^>i(ffMTai  as  well  as  of  functions 
for  which  x^pi(^fuiTa  were  required,  and  its  use  for 
the  latter  (as  m  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  was 
connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  former.  The  conditions  which  were  to  be 
obser^-ed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the 
paKtcmil  epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation 
among  those  "  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within 
the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  ui 
hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  '* 
'L  e.  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation, 
not  divorced  and  then  married  to  another;  but 
HHnp.  Hammond,  Estius,  EUicott,  in  loc. ),  showing 
powers  of  government  in  hu  own  household  as  well 
as  in  self-coutrol,  not  being  a  recent  and,  therefore, 
ID  untried  convert.     When  appointed,  the  duties 
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of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  foUowi'. 
—  1.  Genend  superintendence  over  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet  v.  2).  Accorduig  to 
the  aspects  which  this  function  presented,  those  on 
whom  it  devolved  were  described  as  -woifih^s  (^^^ 
iv.  11),  wpoc<rr«rcT  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  irpoia'Tdfi§roi 
(1  Thess.  v.  12).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  x^^^ 
fia  Kufifprfia-fus  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  The  last  two 
of  the  aoove  titles  imply  obviously  a  recognized 
rank,  as  well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself 
naturally  in  special  marks  of  honor  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Church.  2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both 
publicly  and  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12;  Tit.  i.  9;  1 
Tim.  v.  17 ).  At  fint,  it  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
26,  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  as 
sumed,  was  not  limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but 
was  exercised  according  as  each  man  possessed  a 
special  x<ipurA(a  for  it.  Even  then,  however,  there 
were,  as  tne  warnings  of  that  chapter  show,  soma 
inconvoiiences  attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it 
was  a  natural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special 
function  of  teaching  because  they  possessed  the 
X^uffUh  M<^  ^^n  gradually  to  confine  that  work 
to  them.  The  work  of  preaching  {Ktipwrauy)  to 
the  heathen  did  not  belong,  apparently,  to  the 
bishop-elders  as  such,  but  was  the  office  of  the 
apostle-evangelist.  Their  duty  was  to  feed  the 
,fiockj  teaching  publicly  (Tit.  i.  9),  opposing  erron, 
admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  aa 
assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian 
sjrmpathy  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  ^^^^f^ffit 
tdfidrvfy  and  it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  that  we  are  to  refer  tlie  avri\afi$<iyttr- 
Beu  riv  turS^yovyrvy  of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  ok- 
riA^fif  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these  acts 
of  charity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The 
bishop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the  house  of  the 
Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
himself  without  a  friend.  5.  ()f  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  litui^ical  meetings  of  the  Church 
we  have  no  distinct  cndence.  Reasoning  from  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  x.,  xii.,  and  fh>m  the  practices  of 
the  post-apostolic  age,  we  may  believe  that  they 
would  preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  be- 
long to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the 
Church  met  to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
ciders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1 
Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by  it. 
In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application  of 
the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (rifiiii  comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.)  to  thotie  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at*  Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in  de- 
liberations (Acts  XV.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other 
churches  {ibid.  xv.  23),  wore  joined  with  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  sulyect  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
wh^er  vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de- 
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living  its  authority  from  some  external  sooroe;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  afijrtiori  to  the  apostle  hiniself, 
Co  lecdve  aeciuations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admomsh  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  V.  1,  19;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
Apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority,  llie  name  of  Apostlb  vras  not,  how- 
ei^'er,  limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St. 
Paul  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  it  is  used  by  him 
of  others  (Koni.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii. 
25).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change  must 
have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the  btest  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organization  as 
ta  a  modification  of  the  original  terminology.  Tlie 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the  latter  as  beking- 
ing  to  the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  succes- 
sors could  not  chum.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant  The 
dangers  by  which  the  Church  was  threatened  made 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted more  necessary.  The  pennanent  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  settled  rule  of  the  travelling 
^XMtle,  would  tend  to  its  de\'elopment.  llie  Rev. 
eiati<m  of  St.  John  presents  something  like  an  in- 
termediate stage  in  this  process.  The  angels  of 
the  seven  churches  aie  partly  addressed  as  thdr 
representatives,  partly  as  individuals  ruling  them 
(Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the 
specuU  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  been 
introduced  like  wpeafiir^poi  from  the  organization 
of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving it  ever  to  have  been  in  current  use  as  part 
of  the  terminology  of  the  Church.  But  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the  earlier 
apostolate,  of  the  hiter  episcopate.  The  abuse  of 
the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pretenders,  as 
in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its 
being  used  at  aU  except  for  thoee  to  whom  it  be- 
longed Kar*  i^ox'hv'  In  this,  or  in  some  similar 
way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its 
later  form;  the  bislinps,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  took  the  place  of  the 
apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  New 
Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Afftj  pp.  63-77;  Neander*s  PJlam.  u. 
Ltit.  i.  248-286;  Augusti,  CkrisU.  ArchaoL  b.  ii. 
0.6). 

The  kter  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable  as  iliustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  tlie  influence  of  the  oiganization  which  orig- 
inated in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Lntin  ChHst. 
b.  i.  c  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  I^tin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  {de  Civ.  J). 
i.  8)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "  pnepositi ;  *' 
Jerome  (Ajp.  VJ/I.  ad  Kvngr.)  with  "superin- 
tendentes."  The  title  episcopus  itself,  with  its 
oompanions,  presbyter  and  diaconus^  was  transmits 
ted  by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all  the 
Bomanoe  languages.     The  members  of  the  Gothic 
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moe  received  it,  as  they  received  their  Cfaristiaiiity 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin  Cliurch. 

E.H.  P. 

BITHI'AH  (n;n2l,  worthiffier,  lit.  dauyh- 
ter,  of  Jehovah:  Berfl/o;  [Vat.  BeAia;  Alex.  BtB 
0ia:J  Beihia),  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 
The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be  determined,  for  the 
genealogy  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  indistinct, 
some  i>ortion  of  it  having  apparently  been  lost.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  sliould  be  referred  to 
the  time  before  the  Exodus,  or  to  a  period  not  much 
kter.  Pharaoh  in  thu  place  might  be  ooigectured 
not  to  be  the  Egyptian  regal  title,  but  to  be  or 
represent  a  Hebrew  name;  but  the  name  Bithiah 
probably  implies  conversion,  and  the  other  wife  of 
Mered  seems  to  be  called  "  the  Jewess."'  Unless 
we  suppose  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Mered'a 
wives,  we  must  conuder  the  name  of  Bithiah  un- 
derstood before  "she  bare  Miriam"  (ver.  17),  and 
the  hitter  part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapit- 
ubitory ;  but  the  LXX.  does  not  admit  any  except 
tlie  second  of  these  coi\jectures.  llie  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the 
Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners;  but  such 
alliances  seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal 
families  alone.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Bithiah 
was  taken  captive,  lliere  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  considering  her  to  have  been  a  concubine:  on 
the  contrary  she  is  shown  to  be  a  wife,  (kom  her 
taking  precedence  of  one  specially  desi^atod  as 
such.  K.  S.  P. 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron," 
I'lHi'^Sn,  the  broken  or  divided place^  from  '^J^?  , 
to  cu4  up^  Ges.:  h\7jy  riiv  Trapartlvoucav''  omnis 
Btthhor&n\  a  place  —  from  tne  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district  — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  u.  29).  The  spot  at  which  Ab- 
ner's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Alahanaim.  As  far  aa 
we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghrr  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  in- 
tersected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  If  tlie  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and 
AquiU  are  correct,  they  must  of  course  intend 
another  Beth-horon  than  the  well-known  one. 
Heth-haram,  the  coigecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not 
probable.  G. 

*  This  Bithron  (fssure,  ravine)  may  have  been 
the  narrow  valley  of  ^Aj'lun,  next  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  so  situated  that  Abuer  would  ascend  the 
valley  in  order  to  reach  Mabanaim  (Jl/rrAtieA)  which 
lay  high  up  on  the  acdivity  (Robinson,  Phys.  Gtogr, 
pp.  68,  86).  H. 

BITHYNaA  (Bi«i;i^a  :  [Bithynia']).  This 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  post-apostolic  history,  through 
Pliny's  letters  and  the  Cowicil  of  Kica^a,  has  little 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. It  is  only  mentioned  in  Act<*  xvi.  7,  and  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1.  From  the  former  of  the6e  passages  it 
appears  that  St.  Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from 
Iconium  to  Troas,  in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia, 
but  was  prevented,  either  by  providential  hindnincea 
or  by  direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter 
it  is  evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  hia  first 
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fi|Miife,  there  were  Chrutiftm  (probably  of  Jewish 
w  proneljte  ori^)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this 
provinee,  as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
eisi  and  Asia.*' 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
OQ  the  west  eontignous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  prov- 
ince was  originailj  inheritei'.  by  the  Roman  repub- 
lic (b.  c.  74)  as  a  legacy  ftom  Nicotnedes  III.,  the 
last  of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of 
whom  had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  b.  c.  63,  the  western  part 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  which  again  received  furtlier  accessions 
on  this  side  under  Augustus,  a.  i>.  7.  Thuij  the 
province  is  sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bith)!!- 
ia*'  in  inscriptions;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's 
letters  is  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not 
oonstitated  till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It 
is  observable  that  in  Acts  il.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
aiumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet. 
L  1  both  are  mentioned.     See  Maiquardt*s  contin- 
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nation  of  Becker's  Rdm.  AUerthamer,  III.  1.  p.  146. 
For  a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  moun- 
tainous, well  wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  Re- 
searches in  A,  Af.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper 
by  Ainsworth  in  the  Roy.  Geog.  Joumtl^  vol.  ix. 
llie  course  of  the  river  Rhyndacus  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  western  frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south- 
west. J.  S.  H. 

BITTER  HERBS  (D'^l'^P,  merMm:  »t- 
KpiSes'-  lactui-a  (ujreMes).  The  Hebrew  word  oo- 
curs  in  Ex.  xU.  8;  Num.  ix.  11;  and  Lam.  iii.  15: 
in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  filled  me 
with  bitteniess,  he  hath  made  me  drunken  with 
wormwofKl."  ITie  two  other  passages  refer  to  the 
observance  of  the  Passover:  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  **  with  unleavened 
bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  merot-im 
is  general,  and  includes  the  various  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which  the 
Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  either  in  Egypt, 


Qate  of  Nicssa,  the  capital  of  Bithynia. 


where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  the  PeninsuU  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Mishna  {Pestckim,  c.  2,  §  6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs  —  chazereth,  ^uUkin,  thnmcnh^  char- 
chnbina,  and  rmrar,  which  it  was  lawfiil  to  eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  words  respectively 
denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject  discussed 
by  Bochart  {HUroz.  i.  691,  ed.  Rosenmiiller)  and 
by  Carpzovius  {App^rnt.  HiaL  CriL  p.  402 ).  Ac- 
eording  to  the  testimony  of  ForakiU  in  Niebuhr's 
Pre£&ce  to  the  Dtscri}ttion  de  t  Arable  (p.  xliv.), 
the  modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egj-pt  eat  lettuce, 
or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss  <>  with  the  Pas- 
efaal  Uunb.  The  Greek  word  mxph  is  identified 
Sj  Sprengel  (//iff.  Ret  Herb.  i.  100)  with  the  Hel~ 


•  .Jti\  ^jL-mJ  C***"*  tthdr),  which  ?orakal   |^?;-  ^^'• 


rmnOila  Echiolles^  Linn,  [rather  Gacrtn.-,  Picris 
fJchiuides,  Linn.],  Briatly  Hehninthia  (Ox-tong^ae), 
a  plant  belonjfing  to  the  chicory  group.  The  Pi- 
cris of  botanlsU  is  a  genus  closdy  allied  to  the 
Htlininthia. 

Aben  Ezra  in  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  ob8er\-ations  of  a  certiin 
learned  Spaniard,  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  tlie 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  sahul.  TUat  the  .lews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Eff>'ptians  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
sliould  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitt*^niPH^  nf  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 


p.  Ixii.)  identifies  with   Boraso  officii 
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it  ihould  also  bring  to  their  rememfanuioe  their 
merciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
•er\-e  in  connection  witli  the  remarics  of  Aben  Ezra, 
the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of 
lipping  a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  dish  {rh  tdC$\i- 
ov),  which  prevailed  in  our  I^ord's  time.  Amy  not 
T^  Tp^fiKioy  be  the  salad  dish  of  bitter  herbs,  and 
T^  t^ctf/tfov,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which  Aben 
Ezra  speaks  ?  « 

The  mer&rim  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
belong  to  the  C}*uc//e;Ye,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  composita^ 
the  hawk-weeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Flonda 
Sinnica  in  AnnaL  des  Scienc.  Nat.  1834 ;  Strand, 
Fhr.  Palaat,  No.  445,  Ac.).  W.  H. 

BITTERN  ("T2|?,  tdppdd:  dxti'osj  ir€\€Kc{y, 
Aq.  ;  KVKvosi  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14:  ericius). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
ing the  "hedgehog"  or  "porcupine;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  been  followed  by  Bochart  {Hu 
i-oz.  U.  454);  Shaw  {Trav,  i.  321,  8vo  ed.); 
I^wth  {On  J8iiah,  xiv.  23),  and  some  others;  the 
"tortoise,"  the  "beaver,"  the  "otter,"  the  "owl,' 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  "  hedgehog  "  or 
"porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  Idppdd appears 
to  be  identical  with  kunfud,  the  Arabic  word  ^  for 
the  hedgehog;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog  or 
porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word 
occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  where  of  13abylon  the  I>ord 
says,  "  I  will  make  it  a  ixwsession  for  the  Idppod 
and  pools  of  water;"  —  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  of  the 
land  of  Idumea  it  is  sdd  "  the  kdnlli  and  the  klp- 
/xW  shall  possess  it;  "  and  again  in  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
"  I  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolntiun  and  dry  like  a 
wilderness;  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her,  both  the  kdath  and  the  kipjxki  shall  lodge  in 
the  chapiters  thereof,  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows."  ^  The  former  passage  would  seem  to 
pouit  to  some  solitude-loring  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  bitteifu,  as  the 
A.  v.  has  it ;  but  the  passage  in  Zephaniah  which 
speaks  of  Nino'eh  being  made  "  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness," does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  so  strictly 
suited  to  this  rendering.  Gesenius,  Lee,  Parkhurst, 
Winer,  Fiiret,  all  give  "  hedgehog  "  or  "  porcu- 
pine" as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
but  neither  of  these  two  animals  ever  lodges  on  the 
chapiters  ^  of  columns,  nor  is  it  their  nature  to  fre- 
quent pools  of  water.    Not  less  unhappy  is  tlie  read- 


BITTEBN 

ing  of  the  Arabic  version  el-houbara,  a  species  cf 
bustard  —  the  Iloubara  undttL'tta^  see  /bit.  i.  284  -^ 
which  is  a  dweller  in  dry  regions  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  roosting.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and  Uiat  the  bittern  is  the  bird 
denoted  by  the  origma]  word ;  as  to  the  objection 
alluded  to  above  that  this  bird  is  a  lo\'er  of  manibfw 
and  pools,  and  would  not  therefore  be  {bund  in  a 
locality  which  is  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  difllculty 
is  more  apparent  than  leaL    Nineveh  min^ht  ha 


a  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  is  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Jews.  "  Why  do  we  pour 
over  our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard ?  The  practice  began  iu  Judffia,  where,  in  order 
to  render  palatable  the  bilter  herbs  eaten  with  the 
paschal  lamb,  it  was  wual,  aa.y»  Moses  Kotnincies,  to 
sprinkle  over  them  ^a  thiclt  sauce  called  Karo«oth 
which  was  composed *of  the  oil  drawn  flrom  dates  or 
from  pitessed  ralsln-kemels,  of  vinegar  and  mustard.  " 
See  «  Extract  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  Letters," 
Monthly  Magazine^  1810,  p.  148. 

*  fXAAJ'  et  (\k}3\  erimueuSy  eehinus^  Kara.  Dj 
See  FrcyUig. 

<•  Dr.  Harris  (art  Bittrm)  objects  to  the  wonls 
''  then  voictt  shall  slug  in  the  windowt     oeing  appUed 


Botaunu  tUOaris. 


made  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  but  tlie  bittern  would 
find  an  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia;  as  to  tlie  bittern  perch- 
ing on  the  chapiters  of  ruined  columns,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  tliis  bird  may  occasionally  do  so ;  in- 
deed Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Tf/cAyi.  art.  Kijipod) 
says,  "  though  not  building  like  tlie  stork  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  it  resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined 
stnictures,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  baa 
been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Oesi- 
phon."  Again,  as  was  noticed  aliove,  there  seems 
to  be  a  connection  between  tlie  Hebrew  kipiioil  and 
the  Arabic  kunfud,  "hedgehog."  Some  lexicog- 
raphers refer  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  Syriac  root 
which  means  "  to  bristle,"  «  and  though  this  deri- 
vation is  exactly  suited  to  the  porcupine,  it  is  not 
on  the  other  hand  opposed  to  the  bittei-n^  which 
from  its  habit  of  erecting  and  bristling  out  the 


to  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  expression  is  of 
course  inapplicable  to  these  animals,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  refers  to  them  at  all.  The  word  thtir  is 
not  in  the  original ;  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  im- 
plies "  the  voice  of  birds."  "  Sed  quum  canendi  vcr- 
bum  adhibent  vates,  baud  dubie  ^'y^  post  ^*'^«^ 
est  subaudlondum  "  (Rosenrottll.  Schnl.  ad  Zeph.  ii.  U>. 
See  on  this  subject  the  excellent  remarks  of  Harmcr 
{Observ.  Ui.  100), 

d  Such  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  n*''7.^r  ^  \ 
but  Parkhurst  (J>.t.  Hfh.  s.  t.  "T^?)  translates  tht 
word  "  door-porches,"  which,  he  says,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  were  thrown  dow  i. 

«    «.aia.     See  Simon.  Ux,  Hrb.  s.  v.  "T^r. 
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feathen  of  the  nock,  may  have  received  the  name 
af  the  fiorcuffine  bird  from  the  ancient  Orientals. 
The  bittern  {Botaunts  attUaru)  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
r/cidiBy  the  heron  fiunily  of  birds;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
north  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
IWliary,  S.  Africa,  Tkebizond,  and  in  the  countries 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  ^. 

W.  H. 
BITVMEN.     [Slime.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (HTI'^'^TS  [contempt  of 
fehoeah] :  LXX.  [Vat.  Alex.]  omits,  [but  Comp. 
Bi{i«»9la;  Aid.  'E$fCou9iai'']  B  izivlhiu),  a  town 
in  th9  south  of  .ludaJi  named  with  Bkkk-sheba 
and  BaaLmKH  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No  mention  or 
identification  of  it  is  found  elsewhere.  G. 

BIZ^HA  (-^nTH:  BaCdy,  [Vat.  F.\.«  Ma- 
(ayi]  Alex.  Ba^fa:  BcwUha^  the  second  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  of  king  Ahasuerus'a  harem  (Estli.  i. 

10).  The  c«me  is  Persian,  possibly  &aami^,  beste, 
a  word  referring  to  his  condition  as  a  eujiuch  ((jes. 
Tkes.  p.  197). 

BLACK.     [CoLOsa.] 

BLAINS  (nV^V^i^:  ^xwcTi9»,  ^AtJic- 
rou^cui  LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  iipa(4owrBu  Iv  re  rois  av- 
Bp<&irotf  Kol  iy  rois  rerpdroct]  also  ]^ni*',  pu$- 
tida  aniens),  violent  ulcerous  infammations  (from 

7^?,  to  boil  up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of 
£g>-pt,  and  hence  is  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35, 

*«  the  botch  of  Egj-pt"  (0';":)^^  V^t ;  cf.  Job 

li.  7,  V"1  Vn^'').  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
iwpii  kypla  or  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of 
elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5).  It  must  have 
come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the  magicians 
whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nus^tory:  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
be<»use  of  Uie  boils. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions 

are  HStp  nnT}^  (Morphea  alba),  HriGD 
(Morphea  nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab 
nnSOp,  Lev.  xiii.  paanm  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§  189).*  "  F.  W.  F. 

BLASPHEMY  Hi\tur<tnifiia),  in  its  technical 
English  sense,  si^niifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God 

(n^l  Z:^  2173),  and  In  this  sense  it  is  found  Pb. 
Ixxiv.  18;  Is.  Hi.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  <!fcc  But  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  ($\dirTu  <^nM^  Q"^*  3Ao- 
i^(^.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187): 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xvlii.  6 ;  Jude  8,  Ac.    Hence 

in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  tj^^,'*  Job  ii.  5 ; 

^:?2,  2  K.  xix.  6;    n^i^Tl,  2  K.  xlx.  4,  and 

3377,  Hos.  viL«  16,  so  that  it  means  "reproach,'' 
»  derision,'*  Ac :  and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as 
2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where  it  means  "  to  despise  Ju- 
daism," and  1  Mace.  ii.  6,  where  ^Aotr^Tj/ifa  = 
idolatry.  In  Eodus.  iii.  16  we  have  &s  $\d(ri^- 
U9t  i  iyxaToKiT^y  war^pa,  where  it  is  equi\-alent 
to  KaTJipafi4vos  (Schleusner,  Thetaur.  s.  v.). 

Hlaxphemy  was  pxmished  with  stoning,  which 
irai:  inflicted  im  the  son  of  Shelomith  (I^v.  xxiv. 
11).     On  this  charge  both  our  Ijord  and  St.  Ste- 
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phen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From 
\jsv.  xxiv.  16,  wrongly  uudenttood,  anise  the  singu* 
lar  superstition  about  never  even  pitmouncinff  the 
name  of  Jehovali.  £x.  xxii.  28,  '*  Thou  shait  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  j^ple," 
does  not  refer  to  bbsphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  sinoe 
"ek>him  "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, Ac. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  **  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  to 
think  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the 
heathen  deities;  lience  their  use  of  Uosbeth  for 
Baal  [Hos.  ix.  10,  comp.  lsll-uo^»llKTl(,  Mkimiiho 
siiEi'ii],  Ileth-uven  lor  l)eth-el  [Hoe.  iv.  15],  Bed- 
zebul  for  Beebeebub,  tie.  It  is  not  strange  tliat  this 
'*contamelia  nuniinum  "  (Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to 
their  zealous  pnMel)'ti8m,  made  them  so  deeply  un- 
[jopular  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (NViner, 
s.  V.  (JoUt*l'i»terun(/).  When  a  penon  heani  blas- 
phemy he  bid  his  hand  on  the  h€Ad  of  the  offender, 
to  symbolize  bis  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt, 
and  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which  might 
never  again  lie  mended.  (On  the  mystical  reasons 
for  these  obsen-ances,  see  Lightfoot,  Jlor,  llebr. 
Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fruiU 
ful  a  theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt. 
xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing 
to  the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionalile  mira- 
cles, which  Jesus  performed  by  "the  finger  of  God," 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  nor  ha\-e  we  any 
safe  ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of 
willing  (as  distinguished  from  icil'J'ul)  oflenses,  l)e- 
sides  this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often 
misunderstood  expression  "  it  shall  not  lie  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  &c.,"  is  a  direct  appli* 
cation  of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish 
error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  ex- 
tort^ from  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school 
notions,  "a  quo  blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non 
vpJet  pccnitentia  ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee 
dies  expiationis  ad  expiandum,  nee  plagee  ad  adster- 
^endum,  sed  omnes  siispendunt  judicium,  et  ttiori 
abater  (jit. "^  In  refutation  of  this  tradition  our 
liord-used  the  phrase  to  imply  that  "  blasphemy 
imn^intt  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven; 
neither  before  death,  nor,  as  yum  vninly  dream,  by 
mean*  of  death  "  (lightfoot,  Hor.  Ilebr.  ad  locum). 
.As  there  are  no  tenable  grounds  for  identifying  this 
blasphemy  with  ^^  the  sin  unto  death,"  1  .lohn  v. 
16,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  very  difHcult 
inquiries  to  which  that  expression  leads. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  fiKwr^ula,  and  on  the 
theological  abuse  of  the  term  bliaphemy  in  ICnglish, 
see  Campbell,  Diss.  IX.  Part  ii.,  prefixed  to  his 
Translation  of  the  Gospels.  ,  A. 

BLASTUS  iBxdaros  [shoot  or  sprotU]).  the 
chamberlain  (6  iir\  rod  Kotrwvos)  of  Heixxl  Agrippo 
T.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  l>etween 
them  and  the  king's  anger.    [See  Ciiamhkri.ain.I 

H.  .4. 

•  BLESSING.     [Salutatiox.] 

BLINDING.       [PU.MSHMKNTS.] 

BLINDNESS  O"^*??.  •"^3'?,  from  the  root 


a  •  It  (loen  not  npnoar  how  fi**  rpnlerlnjf  of  ths 
LXX.  of  .lob  li.  5  nnd  Iln-«.  v\\.  1}  illuiHra^es  the  use 
of  pXa4T^ri}A,ia  or  its  coj  r.itiSA  '  H 
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n^37,  to  bore)  is  extremely  oommon  in  the  East 
finoin  inauy  causes;  e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and 
•and  pulverized  by  the  sun's  intense  heat;  the  per- 
petual }rlare  of  light;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with 
the  oold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevalent;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  Uie  roofs;  small-pox,  old  age,  Ac.;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  ranedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Vohiey  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  wvet  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Ludd^  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Rmnlehy  eiyoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  nf  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  tlieir  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Ijuie,  i.  39,  2i)2; 
Trench,  On  tht  Miracles;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.). 
Blind  beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
xii.  22),  and  "©inning  tlie  eyes  of  the  blind"  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  pectdiar  attribute  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.).  The  Jews  were 
specially  charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xix.  U;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Cien.  xix.  11,  iutpao-ia, 
LXX,;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  la«t 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  8t. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  a^\vf  and  (nr<$Tos  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "  tliin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  BHndheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
{PitBdict.  ii.  215)  oxA^ej  .  .  .  iKKtalfovrai  Koi 
Supavi^ovraif  l^v  fx^  r  poo  fid  rt  iKtyfyrircu  iv  rovrcp 
T^  X^piV'  ^^^  ^^'"  ^'^^  ^^^  remove  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Mark 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fish-gall  in  the  case  of  the 
XtvKUfia  of  Tobias;  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  ob\ious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  tlie  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench, 
On  the  Miracles,  ad  k)c. ). 

Blindness  willtiilly  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  ICast,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

F.  W.  F. 

BLOOD  (CI).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Script- 
ure the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to 
life,  and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower 
animals  for  food,  A/a.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood,  see  Food).  Thus  re8er\'ed,  it  ac- 
quires a  double  power:  (1)  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment, in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the 
heathen  world ;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming  a  curse, 
when  wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or 
fowl  by  the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  g, 
by  burial  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13). 
As  regards  (1),  tlie  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught 
by  the  Jewish  priest  from  the  neck  of  the  rictim  in 
a  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  ca.%  of  birds 


o  •  It  has  been  objected  that  though  the  term  may 
be  technically  correct,  Luke  has  erred  in  asjdf^nlng 
« dysentery  "  to  a  dry  climate,  like  that  of  Malta. 
But  we  have  now  tlie  testimony  of  physicians  in  that 
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at  once  squeezed  out)  on  the  altar,  t.  c  on  its  bom, 
its  base,  or  its  four  coiners,  or  on  its  side  above  oi 
below  a  line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat, 
according  to  the  quaJity  and  purpose  of  the  offering; 
but  that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door- 
posts (Exod.  xii.;  Lev.  iv.  6-7,  xvi  14-19;  Ugo- 
lini,  The$.  vol.  x.  and  xiiL).  There  was  a  dnia 
from  the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off 
the  blood  (Maimon.  apud  Cramtr  <h  Ard  Exter. 
Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regard  to  (2),  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal*s  blood  on  the  eartJi,  or  to  bury  it^  as 
a  solemn  rendmng  of  the  life  to  God ;  in  csae  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connection  is  ob- 
servable between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth 
or  land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted 
by  it;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Ps.  cvi.  38;  see  Blood, 
Revekgkk  OF).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  ex- 
piation (Deut  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "satisfaction*'  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OP  (C^  D^IT  :  2T,  Rab- 
bin. :  jluscu  laborans).  The  term  is  in  Scripture 
applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  xnenstra- 
ation  or  the^tu-ujf  uteri  (I-ev.  xv.  19-30;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  yvv^  aifiop^oo\j<Ta ;  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii 
43,  oZaa  iv  fivati  atfiaros)-  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  undeanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days,  after  which  she  was 
to  be  purified  by  the  customary  offering.  The 
"bloody  flux"  {Hvatyrfpla)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably, 
a  medically  correct  term  <*  (see  Bartholini,  De  Mor- 
bu  BihUcis,  17).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (^S3  :  Goit). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of 
kih  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  fbom  writ- 
ings of  a  different  though  very  early  age,  and  of 
different  countries  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Horn.  IL  xxiii. 
84,  88,  xxiv.  480,  482;  Od.  xv.  270,  276;  Miiller 
on  iEschyl.  Kum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation 
for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who 
transgresses  after  tliis  by  killing  the  murderer  shall 
suffer  a  grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Konm,  ii.  21« 
and  xvii.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  ^'Thar,*'  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  fifUi  degree 
of  blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  d^ree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wan- 
der from  t«nt  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  "  Thar  *' 
for  escape,    llie  right  to  blood- revenge  is  never 


Island  that  this  disorder  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
there  at  the  present  day  (Smiths  Voyag*  and  Ship- 
wreck  of  St.  Paid,  p.  167,  ed.  1866)  a 
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lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de> 
Keads  to  the  ktest  generation.  Similar  customs, 
with  local  distinctions,  are  found  in  Penia,  Abys- 
sinia, aiuoug  tlie  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Nie- 
buhr,  Deicr,  de  t Arable,  pp.  28,  30,  Voyriffe,  ii. 
350;  Burckhardt,  Noka  on  the  Btdwthu^  pp.  66, 
85,  TitirtU  in  Ai'ubitu,  i.  40D,  ii.  330,  <a»^/iVr,  pp. 
540,  113,  643:  Layard,  Nin.  if  Bnb,  pp.  3U5-307; 
Cbardin,  I'o^'tt^ts,  voL  vi.  pp.  107-112.)  Money- 
oompensations  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the 
Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.),  and 
Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
'  luitur  homicidium  certo  armeutorum  ac  pecorum 
liumero*'  {Germ,  c  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law  alio  money-compensation  for  homicide,  tctr-yiUL, 
was  sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  murdered  person  (Ijippenbeig,  ii.  336;  Lin- 
gard,  i.  411,  414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  license  of  pmiishment 
assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of 
feuds.  The  Uw  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  sulyect  of  Ketaliation. 

1.  The  willful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased   became  the  authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (^K2l,  the  redeemer,  or  acenyer, 
ss  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  r^ects 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  ^'  pol- 
luted," t.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (6  kyxic 
rtitfVj  LXX.,  propinquus  occUi,  Vulj;.,  Num.  xxxv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  kty  in  his  power,  llie  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  license.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-81 ; 
Deut  xix.  11;  2  Sam  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
2.),  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K. 
xiv.  6;  2  Chr.  xxt.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ex.  xviii. 
20:  Joseph.  AjU.  iv.  8,  §  39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  I^vitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6).  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim; 
Hebron  in  the  hiB-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  I^euben ;  Kamoth,  in  Gad ; 
Golan,  in  Manameh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  pro- 
tect  him  till  he  could  he  tried  before  the  authorities 
.of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to 
have  been  inroluntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
city  of  reftige,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius 
of  2000  (3000,  Fatrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the 
limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
safety  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the 
revenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's 
death  he  might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv.  25,  28;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads 
k>  the  cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
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«  *  Ousel  {Riehter  u.  Ruth,  p.  215)  derives  Boas  tnxa 
TV*]3,  ton  of  itrength:  whteb,  as  the  name  of  the 
Vfllar  on  tbe  left  of  Solomon's  porch,  agrees  better 
with  Jaehin  C/Ermness),  name  of  the  pillar  on  the  right 
Jacboi),  the  mate  of  Boas.      The  d'vivatlon  fhum 


others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  tbe 
cross-roads  posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 

D  /-r^y  r^f^y^i  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  CmoI- 
ities  of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the 
cities:  no  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed 
there.  The  motliers  of  high-priests  used  to  seud 
presents  to  the  detuned  persons  to  pre\'ent  their 
wishing  for  the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive 
died  before  the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent 
home  after  the  high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in 
Targ.  Onk.  ap.  liittershus.  d*  Jure  A*yliy  (JriL 
Sncr.  viii.  15J);  Lightfoot,  Ctrtrf.  Ckoroyr.  c.  50, 
OjK  u.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  tbe  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley,  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  oi 
the  deed  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
(Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  H.  W.  P. 

•BLUE.     [Colors.] 

BOANER'GES  (Boavepy/s),  Mark  iii.  17,  a 
name  signifying  utol  ^povrrjs,  "  Bons  of  thunder,** 
given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
(according  to  which  Sheva  is  sounded  as  wi)  of 

V  3  ^  ^:3 .  The  bitter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
tumuU  or  uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac  thunder.  Probably  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  ix.  38;  comp.  Matt. 
XX.  20  ff.  H.  A. 

BOAR.     [Swine.] 

•  BOAT.     [Ship.] 

BO'AZ  (^?i?,  Jleetness:^' Bo6(i  Vat  [Bjos; 
Alex.  B^of  exc.  Ruth  it  15,  iv.  8,  and  1  Chr.  Boo^:] 
Buoz),  1.  A  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to 
ICliraelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Kuth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer 
r<iUtion  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform  the 

office  of  ^I),  he  had  those  obligations  publicly 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
^Mevirate  law*'  to  marry  Ruth  (although  it  u 
hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he  was  much  her  senior, 
and  indeed  thu  fiict  is  evident  whatever  s}'8tem  of 
chronok>gy  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem  the  estates  of 
her  deceased  husband  Mahk>n  (iv.  1  ff. ;  Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl,  §  157).  He  gladly  undertook  these  respon- 
i^ibilities,  and  their  happy  union  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  Obed,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord 
was  descended.  No  objection  seems  to  have  arisen 
on  the  score  of  Ruth's  Moabitish  birth;  a  fiiet 
whieh  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  nan*- 
tive  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  Iff.).     [BKTiiLBHEaf.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot  If  Boas 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan],  as  is 


^^  ^3,  in  whom  is  strength,  affords  a  similar  mean 

ing.  Oesenins  thinks  the  name  as  applied  to  Sol 
omon^s  pillar  may  have  been  that  of  the  donor  or  ax 
chitoot  n. 
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lUted  with  some  abadow  of  prol«bility  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Tahimd  and  various  rabbis,  several  gen- 
erations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Keniiicctt,  from  the 
difierenoe  in  form  between  Sahnnh  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  iv.  20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two 
dififerent  men  were  identified  {Dissert,  i.  543);  but 
we  want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  suppo- 
sition gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nico- 
laas  L)Tanus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  miyorea  nostri,  et 
bene  ut  videtur,  quod  tres  fueiint  Bwz  sibi  succt- 
detUes;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  £\'en  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  yean,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealof/its ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Itl,  p.  262,  Ac.). 

2.  UoAK  [in  1  K.  BoA^Ct  ^'^-  Ba\a(,  Alex. 
Boos,  Comp.  B^a^;  in  2  Chr.  LXX.  Itrx^ii 
strentjfh]^  the  name  of  one  of  SoIomon^s  brazen 
piUars  erected  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jachin.] 
It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17^  cubits  high  (1  K. 
vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iu.  15;  Jer.  lii.  21).  It  was 
hollow  and  surmounted  by  a  chapiter,  5  cubits  high, 
ornamented  with  net-woik  and  100  pomegranates. 
The  apparent  discrepancies  in  stating  the  height 
of  it  arise  from  the  including  and  excluding  of  the 
ornament  which  wilted  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter, 
Ac.  F.  W.  F. 

BOCCAS  U  BoKKds'  Bocciu),  a  priest  in  the 
line  of  Esdras  (1  Ksdr.  viii.  2).     [Bukki;  Bi>- 

UITII.] 

BOCH'ERU  (^"^72  [youth  or  Jkstrifom]: 
Bocru:  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44,  according  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text),  son  of  Azd;  but  rendered 
irfwrSroKos  by  LXX.   iu   both  passages,   as  if 

pointed  51^22.     [Becher.]  A.  C.  H. 

BO'CHIM  (C^pbn,  tk€  weepers:  d  KXav^ 
fi^Pf  K\av0f/l&yts'  foau  fientiwn  the  lacryma- 
rtim),  a  pbce  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal 
(Judg.  ii.  1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people 
*♦  wept "  there. 

*The  LXX.  insert  iw\  Bm0^A  after  Bochim, 
and  thus  follow  an  opinion,  possibly  a  tradition, 
tliat  the  place  of  weeping  was  near  Betliel.  The 
going  up  thither   "of  the  angel"   from   Gilgal 

(b:7M)  &vor8  that  view.  Bertheau  (Richter,  p. 
60)  infers  from  the  sacrifices  (ver.  5)  that  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  been  at  the  time  far  from  one 
of  their  sacred  places,  perhaps  Shiloh;  but  (see 
Keil's  Book  of  Judges^  p.  264)  they  were  not  re- 
stricted in  tlds  manner,  but  performed  such  rites 
in  any  place  where  Jehovah  appeared  to  them. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  clew  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  scene  occuired.  H. 

BO'HAN  (]nia  [thmnby.  [Ba«iJv;  in  Josh, 
xviii.  17  Alex.  Boofi;  Comp.  Aid.]  Bcu(y:  Boen)^ 
a  lieubenite  after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly 
erected  to  commemorate  some  achievement  In  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its 
position  was  on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  between  Beth-arabab  and  Beth- 
hogla  on  the  E.,  and  Adummim  and  En-shemesh  on 
the  W.  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xt. 
6,  xviU.  17).     [Stones.]  W.  L.  a 

BOIL.    [Medicine.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (nf''hnrJ, 
mimdsiioth)  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  English, 
rhnply  a  place  for  the  head.     Hardy  tnvellerB,  like 


BOOTY 

Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.  xix. 
6  ),•  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  use 
of  a  stone  for  this  purpose;  and  soldien  on  tlic 
march  had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7, 11, 12, 16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elyah 
may  have  used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's 
midnight  adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously 
daring.  The  ^* pillow"  of  goafs  hair  which  Mi- 
chal's  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16)  was  pitjb- 
ably,  as  Ewald  suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goat's 
hair,  to  protect  tlie  sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes 
{(Jesch.  iu.  101,  note),  like  the  "canopy"  of  Holo- 
femes.     [David,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

•  BOLLED.  "  TTie  flax  was  boUed,*'  Ex.  ix. 
31,  t.  e.  swollen,  podded  for  seed.  The  word  boU 
is  etymologically  cognate  with  baU^  boU,  botcL    The 

Hebrew  term  here  used,  ^vDS,  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  flax  vras  in  bud,  ready 
to  flower  (see  Ges.  and  Fiirst,  s.  v.).  See  also  Flax. 

A. 

BONDAGE.     [Slavery.] 

BONNET.  [See  Head-dress.]  In  oU 
English,  as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  "  bon- 
net "  was  applied  to  the  head-drns  of  men.  Thus 
in  Hall's  Jiich,  JIT.,  fol.  9  a.:  '-And  after  a  lytle 
season  puttyng  of  hys  boneth  he  sayde:  0  Loide 
God  creator  of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this 
realms  of  Englande  and  the  people  of  the  Bani« 
bounden  to  thy  goodnes.'*  And  in  Shakespeare 
{Haml.\,  2): 

*  Your  ttotuut  to  his  right  use :  His  for  the  head." 

W.  A.  W. 

BOOK.    [Writixo.] 

BOOTHS.  [SucGOTH ;  Tabernacles, 
Feast  op.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whate\-er  a  captured  dty  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
XX.  14  and  16);  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  **  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idol- 
atry (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  llie  case  of  Amalek  was 
a  special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy 
the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition 
against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  \x>w  to 
destroy  tlie  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which 
the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  goki 
and  silver,  &c.  of  which  were  viewed  as  resened 
wholly  for  Ilim  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  shoukl 
be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  600  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro> 
priated  to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  e^-ery 
50  was  similarly  resenr-ed  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the 
army,  Davfd  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage- 
guard  should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged. 
The  present  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the 
elders  of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateful 
courtesy  merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
Uw,  Num.  I  c.  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to 
provide  for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  fres* 
will  ofi'ering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11, 
1  Chr.  xr>'i.  27),  H.  H. 
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BCyOZ  (Hec.  T.  Bo6C'^  Lachm.  [Treg.  and 
Tich.  (7th  ed.)]  with  ABU  [in  Luke],  Bo6s; 
rns^-h.  (8th  ed.)  in  Matt,  with  H  and  .Sin.,  Bods'-] 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  iii.  32.     [ISoaz.] 

BCRITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Eadras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).     The  name  ia  a  corruption 

if  BUKKI. 

BORROWING.     [Loan.] 

Bos'CATH  (n^Y?  t'^yi'  *  ^-  "^- 1- 

[BOZKATH.] 

*  BOSOM.  For  the  boeom  of  a  garment  and 
ita  nses,  see  Drrss,  3.  (4.);  for  the  expression  ''*■  to 
lie  at  or  in  one's  bosom,"  see  Mkals,  also  Abica- 
iiAM'8  Bosostf.    See  also  Crusf,  8.  A. 

BO^SOR,  1.  {Boa6p;  [Alex.  Boaaop  in  ver. 
26:]  jI.Ar^O^  :   Bo$or\  a  city  both  large  and 

fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of 
Gileud  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah  (Boeora), 
Camoim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v.  2G,  36. 
It  is  probably  Bezeu,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (B^<rop:  .fiosor),  the  Aiumaic  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Bkor,  the  fSftther  of  Balaam 
(2  Pel.  ii.  15);  in  aooordanoe  with  the  substitution, 

frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  S  for  37  (see  Gesenius, 
IIU).  G. 

BOS'ORA  (Bcxrapa  [?]  and  [Comp.]  Bcxrop^a; 
[Rom.  Alex.  Boo-cropo,  Bocop\  Sin.  Bocopa'-] 
)^Cl^  :  Barasay  Baaor)^  a  strong  city  in  Gilcad 

taken  by  Judas  Maocabsus  (1  Maoc  ▼.  26,  28), 
doubtless  the  same  as  Bozuah. 

BOTCH.     [>lEDiciJtE.] 

BOTTLE.  The  words  which  are  rendered  in 
A.  V.  of  O.  T.  "  bottle  "  are,  (1.)  H'^n  (Gen.  xxi. 
14, 15, 19):  iuTKds:  vter ;  askin-bottki.    (2.)  ^^J, 

or  v^  (1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Job  xxxvill.  37 ;  Jer.  ziii. 
12;  Is.  T.  11,  XXX.  14:  Lam.  iv.  2):  ayveioy, 
KtpdfiioPj  iuTKds'  «^«''i  vas  iestewn^  lagena,  taffun- 

cula.    (3.)  \y\^7>^  (Jer.  xix.  1):  fiiKhs  harpjjcf 

wos'  Inguncula,  (4.)  irfj  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13;  Judg. 
It.  19;  1  Sam.  xtL  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83):  iurK6s'  uter, 
lagtna. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "  bottle "  is 
iuTKSs  (Matt.  ix.  17;  Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of  two 
kinds:  (1.)  The  skin  bottle.  (2.)  The  bottle  of 
earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable  of  be- 
ing dosed  firom  the  air. 

1.  The  skin  bottle  will  be  best  described  hi  the 
following  account  collected  fh>m  Chard  in  and  oth- 
ers. The  Aralis,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors, 
in  leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out 
of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hair}* 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  aflerwards 
wem  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  oflT  and 
the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  about  the 
teck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are  made  of  the 
ikin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve 
jistflad  of  a  bottle  of  water,  on  the  road,  are  made 
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of  a  kid*s  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent  are  re- 
paired sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece;  sometimes 
by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  nuuuier  of 
a  purse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece 
of  wood,  and  by  that  means  st/^p  the  hole  (Char^ 
din,  it  405,  viii.  409;  Wellsted,  ArcUt'm,  i.  89;  iL 
78 ;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  ii.  c.  1 ;  Uamier,  ironi  Char- 
din's  notes,  ed.  Ckirke,  i.  284).  Bruce  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger. 
"  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  skin,  squared,  and  the  edges 
sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does  not 
let  out  water.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  bunghok:  of  a  cask ;  aruuiid 
this  the  skui  is  gatliered  to  the  size  of  a  lar^e  hand- 
ful, which,  when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied 
round  with  whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about 
sixty  gallons  each,  and  two  uf  them  are  the  load  of 
a  camel.  They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  out- 
side with  grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from 
oozing  through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in 
hxiy  happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst."  {TraveU^  iv. 
334.) 


Skin  Bottles.    (From  the  Moseo  Borbonieo.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  ( Od. 
vi.  78,  olyoy  Ifx**"*'  *A(nf«  4y  alytlfp;  II.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  m  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  iro3ei6y,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  (Georff.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
AtheniEUs,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  thie 
nature  of  the  gerba  {curKhs  iK  jrap9a\uy  itpfjuirw 
ipj^ofifiivof,  v.  28,  p.  199).  Chardin  sa^-s  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavor  to  the 
wine  ( Vaytges^  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  they 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles  "  [or  "  skins  "]. 

2.  Veaseb  of  metal,  earthen,  or  gbus  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use,  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 


^yptian  Bottles.    1  to  7,  gliuw.  8  to  11,  etrtheuwan\ 
(Prom  the  British  Mumuui  (Ailksctiau.) 
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Etrusou^^  and  Aasyriana  {xpvcSrvnos  tpidXrj 
T\fyffj\yhy  Athen.  i.  20  (28);  apyupir}  4ptd\n,  ^^' 
xxiii.  243 ;  afupldtroy  pid\r)y  aw6pwToyy  270),  and 
also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  b.  c.  haw 
been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At  Cairo 
many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile 
water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins, 
or  by  the  carrier  himself  on  his  back  in  pitchers 
of  porous  gray  earth  (Ijine,  Afod.  Kg.  ii.  153,  165 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syinn^  p.  611;  Maundrell,  Journey^ 
p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Kgypt,  c.  iii.  vol.  i.  148- 
158 ;  Diet,  of  AnHq.  ViNUM ;  Layard,  Ninevth  and 
Babylon^  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius,  s.  rr.) 

H.  W.  P. 


[Deep,  The.] 


Assyrian  Glass  Bottles.    (From  the  British  Musemn 
Collection.) 

•  BOTTOMLESS  PIT. 
BOW.     [Arms.] 

•  BOWELS  Cl^yp,  C^pn-^,  ^xdyxya). 
The  bowels  were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  seat 
of  the  tender  affections,  and  the  term  is  therefore 
often  used  tropically,  like  htart^  brenst^  and  bosom 
in  English.  (3ur  translators  have  sometimes  judi- 
ciously varied  the  expression  to  suit  the  l-^nglish 
idiom,  as  in  Ps.  xxv.  6,  xl.  8,  I*rov.  xii.  10,  Luke  i. 
78,  2  Cor.  vii.  15  (see  the  margin  in  these  places) ; 
but  in  many  other  cases  they  have  given  a  bald, 
verbal  translation  where  a  different  rendering  would 
have  more  liappily  expressed  the  meaning;  as,  *«  llie 
binctU  (hearts)  of  the  saints  are  refreshed  by  thee  " ; 
'*  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  are  straitened  in 
your  own  bowtW  (affections);  see  Cant.  v.  4;  Jer. 
iv.  19,  xxxi.  20;  Ecclus.  xxx.  7;  2  Cor.  vi.  12; 
PhU.  L  8,  ii.  1;  Col.  in.  12;  Philem.  7,  12,  20; 
1  John  iii.  17.  •  A. 

BOWL.  (1.)  nH  :  ffrpmhyiLye^fuoptJ^mio- 

tt^;8eeG€s.p.288.  (2.)b^P:   A«K<(ny:    [pki- 

ala,]  concha.   (3.)  btD:  also  in  A.  V.  duh.   (4.) 

^^^'  Kpar^p:  tcyphu*.  (5.)  n^j;.?^ :  KvaBos: 
cyathvM.  Of  these  words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  in- 
Iia%te  chiefly  roundness,  from  v  _  1,  roU^  as  a  ball 
or  globe,  placed  as  an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  cap- 
itals of  columns  (1  K.  vii.  41;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13); 
idso  the  knob  or  boss  from  which  proceed  the 


a  Apparentiy  from  the  root  "IffS,  »*  to  be  stmlght," 
then  to  be  "  fortunate,'*  "  beauti~ni[."  So  in  the  book 
Jektmmedenu  it  is  said,  "  Quare  rocatur  thennthvr?  qnte 


BOX-TREE 

branches  of  a  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a 
suspended  hunp,  in  A.  V.  "golden  bowl"  (IxcL 
xii.  6);  (2)  indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shtO- 
low  dish  or  basin;  (3)  a  hollow  vessel ;  (4)  a  round 
vessel  (Jer.  xxxv.  5)  letpdfitoy  LXX.;  (6)  a  lustra^ 
tory  vessel,  fh)m  npj,  jmre. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise  form 
and  material  of  theie  vessels  as  is  noticed  under 
Basin.  Bowb  would  probably  be  used  at  meab  for 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modem 
Arabs  are  content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  deposited  several  terr»-cotta 
bowls  with  Chaldsean  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious 
character,  expressing  charms  against  sickness  and 
evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly  expUiin  the  "  divin- 
ing cup  "  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was 
filled  with  some  liquid  and  drunk  off  as  a  charm 
against  e\'il.  See  a  case  of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking 
water  out  of  a  black  stone  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortune (Gleig,  Life  of  Muniv,  I  218).  One  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains  tlie  stain  of  a  liquid. 
These  bowls,  howewr,  are  thought  by  ftfr.  Birch 
not  to  be  very  ancient  (Layard,  A  in.  nnd  Bab. 
509,  511,  626.  Birch,  Anc.  PoUrry,  L  154. 
Shaw,  231).  H.  W.  P. 

•  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  woid  as  bi  D  (No. 
3,  above) ;  the  word  translated  di$h  in  the  passage 
which  must  be  referred  to  (Judg.  v.  25)  is  bcD 
(No.  2),  for  which  an  obsolete  verb  bCD  has  been 
assumed  by  some  lexicographers  as  the  root.  FUrst 
rgects  this  etymology.  Other  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated bowl  in  the  A.  V.  are  bb,  Zech.  iy.  2; 

p^Tp,  see  Basijj;  and  »^.D,  l  K.  vii.  50;  2  K. 
xii.  13  (14),  also  rendered  basin.  A. 

•  BOX.  The  Hebrew  word  {^B  :  ^oir<J$:  lenO- 
ctda)  so  rendered  in  2  K.  ix.  1,  3  (**a  Aor  of  oU"), 
properly  denotes  a  flask  or  bottle.  In  1  Sam.  x.  1 
it  is  more  comecUy  translated  ">ial."  See  also 
Alabastek.  X. 

BOX-TREE  P^I^Sn,"  Uatshiir:  Baatrohp, 
Kfipos'  buxvs^pinm)  occurs  in  Is.  Ix.  13,  together 
with  "  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,"  as  furnishing 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  xii.  19  the  itasdturvs 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  "  the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine,"  Ac.,  which  shoiUd  one  day  be 
planted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  teasshur.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus,  Deodatius,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modem  \'enions ;  Kosennmller  {BibL  BoL 
800),  Celsius  {Uierob.  ii.  158),  and  Parkhurat  (Ihb. 

Lex.  s.  V.  "intt^Sn)  are  also  in  favor  of  the  box- 
tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias 
understand  the  teassJtur  to  denote  a  species  of  cedar 
called  sfitiOyiff>  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of  the 
branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanctioned 
by  Gesenius  and  FUrst  (Hrb.  Concord,  p.  134). 
Hiller  {Hierophyt.  i.  401)  believes  the  Hebrew  word 
may  denote  either  the  box  or  the  maple.     With 


est  felicissima  et  pnestantisBima  intsr  ( 

mil  "  (Buxt.  /.  e.). 


speeiss 
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DOZEZ 

iCf^aH  to  thftt  theory  which  identifies  the  teoMthitr 
with  the  ihtrtin^  there  w  not,  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  Sjriac  and  Arabic  versions,  any  satisfactory 
eridence  to  support  it.  It  is  uncertun  moreover 
what  tree  is  meant  by  the  sherbin :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  some  kind  of  cedar:  but  although  the  Arabic 
version  of  Dioscorides  gives  shei'bin  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Greek  ir/Spof,  the  two  trees  which  Dios- 
corides speaks  of  seem  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
ftpixajuni/tettu  than  to  that  of  pinus.  However 
Celsius  {Hietfib.  i.  80)  and  Sprengel  (ffisf.  Ret 
firi-6.  i.  287)  identify  the  sJiet-bin  with  the  Pinus 
rtJm*  (linn.)t  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  According 
to  Niebuhr  aUo  the  cedar  was  called  sherbin.  The 
same  word,  however,  lx>th  in  the  Chaldee,  the  Striae, 
and  the  .\rabic,  is  occasionally  used  to  express  the 
btrOth.^  Although  the  claim  which  the  box-tree 
has  to  represent  the  (tnsshur  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
is  fitf  from  being  satisfiictorily  established,  yet  the 
evidence  resta  on  a  better  foundation  than  that 
which   supports  the  chums  of  the  sherbht.     The 


BOZRAH 
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passage  in  Fjl  xxvii.  6,^  although  it  is  one  of  ac- 
knowledged difficulty,  has  lieen  taken  by  Uochrrt. 
Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  to  uphold  the  claim  of  the 
box-tree  to  represent  the  Uassfiur.  For  a  (UU  ac- 
count of  the  various  readings  of  that  passage  tee 
Kosenmiiller's  Schol.  in  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  The  most 
satisfiictory  translation  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
Bochart  {Geog.  Sac.  i.  iii.  c.  5,  180)  and  Roseii- 
miillet :  '*  Thy  benches  have  they  made  of  ivory, 
inlaid  with  box-wood  from  the  isles  of  Chittini." 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chittim  may 
refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  districts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  l>elieves  Corsica  is 
I  intended  in  this  passage :  the  Vulg-  has  *'  de  insulis 
Italiae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  liox-trecs 
(Plhn.  xvi.  10;  Theophrast.  //.  P.  iii.  15,  §  5),  and 
,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  understood  the 
'art  of  veneering  wood,  especially  box- wood,  with 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  <bc.  (V'irg.  ^iCn.  i  137).  Tliis 
passage,  therefore,  does  certainly  seem  to  favor  the 
opinion  that  tensshur  denotes  the  wo^jd  of  the  box- 


Bomb. 


tree  {Bttxiu  sempervirefa),  or  perhaps  thai  of  the 
only  other  known  species,  Buxum  baUarica;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined.         W.  H. 

BCKZEZ  (7'!  ^2,  shining^  accordmg  to  the 
coiyecture  of  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  229:  Bcur/s :  [Vat. 
Bafij?;  Comp.  BoC^f :]  Bose$\  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  »' sharp  rocks"  (Hebrew,  "teeth  of  the 
cliff")  u  between  the  pass.ai^"  by  which  Jonathan 
entered  the  Philistine  garrison.  It  seems  to  have 
been  that  on  the  north  side  (I  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 
Robinson  notices  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form 
hi  the  bottom  of  the  Wady  SwoeinU  just  below 
Mikkm&s  (i.  441  and  Ui.  289).  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  make  them  out  {S.  tf  P.  205, 
note).    And  indeed  these  hills  answer  neither  to 


•  Din:?. 
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the  expression  of  the  text  nor  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative.     [See  Seseh,  Amer.  ed.]         G. 

BOZ^KATH  (nnVa  [stvny]:  Boun^^e . 
Alex.  Mourxo^;  [Comp.  Ba<rex(^;  Aid.  B<urKd$'y] 
in  Kings,  Beuroup^;  [Comp.  BoffovKdid:]  Joseph. 
Boa-KfO'-  Bascath^  Besecnth)^  a  city  of  Jucbh  in 
the  Shtfdnh ;  named  with  I^whish  (Josh.  xv.  39). 
It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the 
native  place  of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here 
it  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  No  trace  of 
the  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  G.     # 

BOZ'RAH  ('^'^ .  ?»  possibly  fW)m  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 


Z^'^n?.  Bochart  roads  C'^C'HnTS  In  one  word. 
RosenmQIler  regards  the  ezpreRsion"  daughter  of  box- 
wood "  as  metaphorical,  comparing  Ps.  zvii.  8,  I^m. 
fi.  18,  ill.  18. 
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BRACELET 


'If IS  Mic. 


fold,  Gesm.  «.  v. :  BoaSjipa 
Jer.  xlix.  22,  rerxos  Am.  i.  12;  '[e\l}\,i 
12,  Vulg.  onfe :]  Botra)^  the  name  of  more  than 
one  place  on  the  east  of  Palestine.  1«  In  Edom  — 
the  city  of  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  eaxiy 
kings  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later  times 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1  (in  connection  with 
Edom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i. 
12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12,  "  sheep  of  B.,"  comp.  Is. 
xxxiv.  6;  the  word  is  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
and  by  Gesenius  "  fold,'*  *<  the  sheep  of  the  fold,'' 
Ge».  The*.  230).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Onomasticon  {Soa^p)  as  a  city 
of  Esau  in  the  mountains  of  Idnnuea,  in  connection 
with  Is.  Ixiii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra 
in  Persea.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
modem  representative  of  Bozrah  is  d-Buacdreh, 

Syi^^AHj  which  was  first  visited  by  Burekhardt 

{Syr.  407;  Betzeyra)^  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  half-way  between  the 
Uitter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  Jpseyra  and  Bmida 
(chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167).  The 
"  goats  "  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place  were 
found  in  laige  numbers  in  this  ndghborhood  by 
Burekhardt  {Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (^viii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 

in  "the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  •^CC'^^^H  V*!?^' 
I.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  tlie  Btlka  of  the 
modem  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  m 
this  passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Baahan,  ftill 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii. 
163,  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand,  Boaah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lisU  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.  g.  Num.  xxxii.;  Josh,  xiii.;  Is.  xvi.;  Ez. 
XXV. ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near]'  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
Important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  feet  of  the  specificatirti  of  ito  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "  sheep  masters  "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheep-fold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modem  JJitfro,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Bavrdn,  see  Reland,  p. 
665,  and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  G. 

BRACELET  (n"TV?y :  i^c'xxwy;  x^*'*^"')* 
Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
4imade,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  Ac 
BesidM  n^y Vft  three  [four]  otherwords  are  trans- 
lated by  "bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  namely :  (1. )  "T^^tir 

(from  Ttt?,  to  fiisten),  Num.  xxxi.  50,  Ac.  (2.) 
n^W  (a  chain,  treipA,  from  its  being  wreathed, 
■^nrr).     it  only  occurs  in  this  sense  fai  Is.  iii.  19, 


BBASS 

but  compare  the  expression  "wrealiien  cbaanf "  fai 
Ex.  zxviii.  14,  32.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Vene- 
tian gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.  368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates).  (3.)  ^^H^*  ^^"^  xxxviiL 
18,  25,  rendered  ^  bracelet,"  but  meaning  prob- 
ably "  a  string  by  which  a  seid-ring  was  auqiended  " 

(Gesen.  ».  r.).     [(4.)  HH,  v^pseyls,  armiBa,  Ex. 

:v.  22,  which  vome  (Gesenius,  Knobel)  under- 
stand to  denote  a  Aooib  or  claq>  for  featening  the 
garments  of  women,  others  (Rosenmiilkr,  De  Wetta, 
Kalisch)  a  nose-iing,  —  A.] 


Gold  Xlgyptian  Bracelet.     rWiUdnsom.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  aa  we  see 
torn  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  ^His 
wrists  are  drelets  of  gold  full  set  with  topaaes.*' 
Layaid  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings:  "the  arms 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  wrists  by  braee- 


Assyrian  Biaoelet  Clasp.     (Nineveh  Marbles.) 

letSj  aU  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beaaty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  woe 
probably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  {Ninecth, 
ii.  323).  Tliese  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures 
in  the  British  Museum.     [Abmlet;  Akkust.] 

F.  W.  F. 

BRAMBLE.    [Thorns.] 

BRASS  {xoXk^s)-  The  word  ri^  H?  (ftxxn 
the  root  V^T^'^,  to  shine)  is  improperiy  translated  by 
it  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound 
of  coppo*  and  sine  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  transhition  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (xo^k^j  «f  icpa/i/wy),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  "  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xrviii.  2, 

Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Dent 
xxxiiL  25,  "  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass," 
which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have 
a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  16, 17  [de  Mart. 
Pal.  c.  7])  speaks  of  the  Christians  being  con- 
demned ro7s  Karh.  ^uvif  rris  naXaurrlvTis  x«^' 
Kov  ^ereUXoiJ  (Ughtfoot,  Cent  Chorogr.  c.  99). 

[ASHEK.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  eariy  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
cain  ((5en.  iv.  22;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt  in. 
243;  comp.  "Prior  seris  erat  quam  fenrl  cogniius 
usus,"  Lncr.  v.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (xoA- 
Khs  from  xBtKdju)  made  ite  application  almost  uni- 
^-ersal  among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expresdy  savs 
{Diet,  of  An*.,  art.  j£s). 
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Hie  arDEie  irocd  k  nsed  tor  money,  in  both  IW- 
SemcDto  (El  xtI.  86;a  UaiL  x.  9,  Ac.). 

It  is  often  med  in  meUphocB,  e.  g.  Lev.  zx?i  19, 
**  I  wiU  make  your  heaven  u  iron  and  your  earth 
as  brass,"  u  e.  dead  and  liard.  Tliis  expression  is 
reversed  in  Deut  xxviii.  S3  (oomp.  Coleridge's  **  All 
in  a  hot  and  copper  sicy,"  Ac.,  Anc.  Mar,).  *«  Is 
my  flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  invulnerable.  Job  vi.  12. 
"^  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  t.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impnre,  Jer.  vi.  88.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  stroigth,  Zech.  vi.  1;  Jer.  i.  18,  Ac  The 
**  brazen  thighs "  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebii- 
chadnezar's  dzeam  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Axcuot 
Xo^ox^Twcr.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum 
seems  to  be  made  in  \hA  Bible. 

The  word  x^^^^^oyov  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(of  v^9s  avrov  &toioi  ^a\KoXi/3i(i^),  has  excited 
mush  difierence  of  opimon.  The  A.  Y.  renden  it 
**  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  xoAxi^r  and 
Ac(j9d»  (smelting  brass),  or  that  hp^ix^XKoSy  which 
was  BO  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Boch- 
art  makes  it  ^  rs  album  igneo  ook>re  splendens,"  as 

though  from  7^!7»  "  "hining."  It  may  perhaps  be 
deepnoolored  frankincense,  as  o^XMed  to  itoyypoXi- 
0aroy  (Uddell  and  SooU's  lex,),        F.  W.  F. 

•BRAYING  IN  A  MORTAB,  Prov. 
xxviL  22.     [PuxuHHBim,  m.  (a.)  i.] 

•  BRAZEN  SBA,  2  K.  xxv.  13;  Jer.  liL  17. 
[Srjij  Molten.] 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.     [Skbpbvt.] 

BREAD  (Sr?^).  The  preparation  of  bread 
as  an  article  of  food  dates  ih>m  a  very  early  period. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  ih>m  the  use  of 
the  word  leehem  m  Gen.  iii.  19  ('*  bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  ML,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
earfiest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  m 

Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  com  or^gram  ("^^'T*  VJ) 
employed  was  of  various  sorts.  The  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 

the  "floor"  or  «meal"  (HCp :  i\9vpotf\  Judg. 
Ti.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv.'22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  «fine  flour"  H^b;   more 

fiiDy  D"»t3n  nbb,  ex.  xxix.  2;  or  rfp  mzji, 

Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  o-e/JSaAii )  usually  employed  in  the 
aaered  ofibrings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1;  Ee.  xlvi. 
14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22; 
2  K.  vu.  1 ;  Ex.  xvi.  13, 19 ;  Rev.  xviii.  13).  "  Bar- 
ley "  was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9, 
13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared 
with  i.  1;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42;  Rev.  vi.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  10,  §  2):  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1 
K.  iv.  28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was 
mean  and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13;  comp.  Jo- 
aqih.  AnL  v.  6,  §  4,  fidCay  KpiBltn^Vf  ihr*  c^rcXcfof 
iufBp^ots  ifipttrovi  Uy,  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of 
what  was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
ordered  for  the  oflering  of  jeatousy  (Num.  v.  15 ; 
comp.  Hos.   iiL   2;    Philo,  ii.   307).      '*  Spelt" 

(^  V  -  ?  •  ^^''P*'  f'«=  '^  '^'^^^  'P^  ^-  ^-^ 
was  also  used  both  hi  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  82)  and  Pal- 
stme  (Is.  ixviii.  25;  Es.  iv.  9;  1  K.  xix.  6,  LXX. 
iyitpv^las  iXjupirris)'     Herodotus  indeed  states 


a  •Translated  "fllthlnssi *'  in  bek.  xvl.  86  (A.  T.), 
of  brass  or  mooay  (H^nS,  x«Aa<c)>      H. 


BREAD 

(it  36)  that  in  the  former  country  bread  was  made 
exchisively  of  o/yra.  which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he 
identifies  with  zea ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
as  wheat  was  also  used  (Ex.  ix.  32;  comp.  Wilkin- 
son's Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  397).  OocasionaUy  the  grains 
above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredienU, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added  (iCx. 
iv.  9;  cf.  2  Sam.  xviL  28);  the  bread  so  produced 
is  called  "  bailey  cakes "  (Ex.  iv.  12,  "  as  barley 
cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main 
ingredient  Ilie  amount  of  meal  required  for  a 
single  baking  was  an  ephah  or  three  measures  (Gen. ' 
xviii.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  Matt.  xiii. 
33),  which  appean  to  have  been  suited  to  the  siae 
of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking  was  done  in 
primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  tlie  house  (Gen. 
xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughten  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8): 
female  sen-ants  were  however  employed  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13):  it  appears  always  to 
have  been  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  family 
(Jer.  viL  18,  xliv.  19;  Matt  xiiL  33;  cf.  PUn.  xviU. 
11,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by 
men  (Hos.  vii.  4, 6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  iniier 
firom  the  names  "  baken'  street "  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
and  (« tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38, 
'*ftimaces,"  A.  V.).'  In  the  time  of  the  Heruds, 
baken  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Pal- 
estine {ArU.  XV.  9,  §  2).  As  the  bread  wm  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpal- 
atable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required 
(Cien.  xviiL  6;  oomP'  Harmer's  OUsei-vafUniSy  L 
483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  (Matt  vi.  11;  Luke  xi.  3).  The 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  journey  {(km.  xlv.  23; 
Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit  The 
process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows:  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burek- 
hardt's  NoUt  on  the  Bedomnt,  i,  58);  it  was  then 

(tr^b)  with  the  hands  (in  E«ypt  with  thp 


Egyptians  kneading  dough  with  their  hands.  (WUkla- 
SOD.  From  a  painting  in  the  Tomb  of  Rmimisss  m. 
at  Thebes.) 

feet  also;  Herod.  iL  36;  Wilkinson,  ii.  380)  in 
a    small    wooden    bowi   or    "kneading-trough" 

(n^S^D,  a  term  which  may,  however,  rather  re- 
fer to  the  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  cany 
their  provisions,  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet 
and  a  table;  Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmer, 
iv.  366  ff. ;  the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  ^ving 
fyicaraXcf/iftara,  "  store,"  A.  Y.,  in  Deut  xxviii. 
6,  17;  Uie  expression  m  Ex.  xii.  34,  however, 
u  bound  up  in  their  dothes,"  fitvon  the  idea  of  a 

wooden  bowl),  until  it  became  dough  (HV^:  ^roir, 
Ex.  xii.  34,  39;  2  Sam.  xiU.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hoc 
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KgyptSaiis  kneading  the  dongh  with  their  feet.  At  a 
mnd  b  the  dough  is  probably  left  to  ferment  in  a 
baalcet,  as  ia  now  done  at  Cairo.    (WUklnaon.) 

viL  4.  The  term  *^  dough  "  is  improperly  given  in 
Uie  A.  V.  as  =  n'lD'^']S,  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21; 
Nell.  X.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  When  ihe  kneading 
was  completed,  leaven  OStp  :  (6fAri)  was  generally 
added  [Leaven]  ;  but  when  the  time  for  prepar- 
ation was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleaveued 
cakes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prev- 
alent custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
xix.  3;  £x.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  xxviiL 

24).  Such  cakes  were  termed  HS-V^  i&CvfjM, 
LXX.),  a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  ideas  of  thinness  (Fiirst.  Lfx. 
s.  v.),  sweetness  (Gesen.  Tfiesaur.  p.  816),  or  jmrUy 
(Knobel,   Comm,  in  Ex.  xii.  20),  while  leavened 

bread  was  called  V?'?  Oi^  sharpened  or  soured; 
Ex.  xii.  39;  Hos.  vii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were 
ordercKl  to  be  eaten  at  the  possover  to  commemorate 
the  hastiness  of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3, 
7;  Deut.  xvi.  3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occa- 
sions (Uv.  ii.  11,  vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The 
leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a 
whole  night  ("  their  baker  sleepcth  all  the  night," 
Hos.  ni.  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("he  ceaseth  from  stir- 
ring" ["l^3??5:  "raising,"  A.  V.]  the  fire  "until 
it  be  Iea\'ened,**  Hos.  vii.  4).  The  dough  was  then 
divided  into  round  cakes  (CHv  n*!*^??,  lit. 
circles:  Ajnot:  "loaves,**  A.  V.;*  Ex.  xxix.  23; 
Judg.  nii.  5;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  Prov.  vi.  26;  in  Judg. 

vii.  13,  A/T :  fMyis)^  not  unlike  flat  stones  in 
shape  and  appearance  (Matt  vii.  9;  oomp.  iv.  3), 
about  a  span  m  diameter  and  a  finger*s  breadth  in 
thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians^  i.  164). 
lliree  of  these  were  required  for  the  meal  of  a 
single  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently  one 
was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii.  36, 
"morsel,"  A.  V.;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "piece,"  A.  V.), 

whence  the  expression  VC-  CP!?»  "bread  of 
affliction"  (1  K.  xxii.  27;  fe.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  {pane plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity ;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
for  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
cvi.  1).     The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured^  and 


ms  i  i 


Two  Kgyptlans  carrying  bread  to  the  oooJbetioDer,  who 
rolls  ont  the  paste,  which  is  aftarwards  made  into 
ealMS  of  various  forms,  J,  «,/,  f ,  A.    (WUkinsoo.) 

hence  called  ^^^  (KoWupis;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  6;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinaon,  ii. 
386).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafen 


EgyptiaDa  making  oakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  i 
(Wilkinson.) 

(PM7:  Xdyayov;  Ex.  xxU.  2,  23;  Lev.  iL  4; 
Num.  vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oiL  Oil 
was  occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K. 
xvii.  12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  de- 
scribed in  2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8, 10 ;  the  dough  ("  flour," 
A.  V.)  is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some 
stimulating  seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in 

the  name  Tii^^^/  (from  ^^ -»  heart;  compare 
our  expression  a  cardial:  KoXXvpiits'  sorOttitm" 
culas).  llie  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven, 
having  been  first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt, 

gathered  into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xL  16),  ""^D 
^*)n,  a  doubtftil  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  bread  (Kara  x^^'^^P^'*'^^'^  Aqnil. 
K6<piyoi  yvpitos'  canistra  farina\  by  others,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  basketa,  and 
by   connecting 


the  word  ^";r  with  the 
-idea  of  a  hde^  to  an 
open-work  basket  {nuw- 
gin,  A.  V.),  or  lastly  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop.,  art 
Brea<f).  llie  baskeU 
were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the  bak- 
er's head  (Gen.  xl.  16; 
Herod,  ii.  36;  AVilkm- 
son,  ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
An  Egyptian  carxjing  jakas  .       /--«..n 
to  the  oven.   (Wilkinson.)    mg  (~r  )  were,  and 
still  are,  very  variooi 
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n  the  EasI,  adapted  to  the  virions  stylet  of 
iife.  In  the  towns,  where  prafessional  bikers 
resided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
shape  and  siae  resembling  those  in  use  among 
ounelwes;  but  more  usually  each  household  pos- 
sessed a  portable  oven  ('^^\^  :  ic\(/3aros),  consisi- 
ing  of  a  stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high, 
which  was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii. 
12;  la.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  viL  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flowcr-etalks  {x^frros^  Matt  vi.  30);  when  the  fire 
bad  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied  either  in- 
wardly (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly:  such  ovens 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  385), 
and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  ( Conunent. 
in  Lam.  t.  10),  and  are  still  common  among  the 
Bedooins  (Wellsted's  TravtU,  i.  350;  Niebuhr*s 
Descript.  dt  tArabie^  pp.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a 
single  oven  by  several  fiunilies  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (Lev.  xzvi.  26).  Another  species 
of  oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
■ides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bot- 
tom with  pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Ar- 
ckaoL  i.  9,  §  140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred 

to  in  the  term  D^^S  (Lev.  xi.  36):  but  the  dual 
number  is  an  ol^ection  to  this  view.  The  term 
"^yi  (Gen.  xL  16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it 

Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  .Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread  up- 
on stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  light- 
ing a  fire  above  them  (Uurckhardt's  Ncftes,  i.  58) 
or  beneath  them  (Beboni's  TravtU,  p.  84);  or 
they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted*8  Travels,  i.  350;  Niebuhr, 
DetcripL  p.  46);  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted  by 
bdng  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which  bums 
sbw^,  and  u  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpoee  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  Notes,  I  57 ; 
Niebuhr's  DucripL  p.  46).     The  terms  by  which 

soeh  cakes  were  described  were  n|  V  (Gen.  xviii. 
6;  Ex.  xiL  39;  1  K.  xvii.  13;  Ess.  iv.'l2;  Hos.  viL 
8),  li37p  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Ps.  xxx?.  16),  cr  more 
folly  Dh2^7  nay  (l  K.  llx.  6,  Kt.  on  the 

slofies,  "oods,**  A.  v.),  the  term  n|V  referring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  ((Sesen.  Thtsawr,  p. 
997):  the  equivalent  terms  m  the  LXX.  ^Kpvflas, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  tubdneriam  poms,  have  direct 
r^renee  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking,  llie 
cakes  required  to  be  carefiiUy  tumed  during  the 
process  (Hoa.  vii.  8:  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread;  some 

were  baked  on  a  pan  (HIir'Q  :  r^ryt^w'  sariago: 
the  Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajtn  of  the  Be- 
doums),  the  result  being  similar  to  the  kkubz  still 
lued  among  the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
u  58)  or  Hke  the  Greek  rarfhvuu,  which  were 
baked  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen. 
xiv.  55,  p.  646);  such  cakes  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vL  14, 
vii  9;  1  Chr.  xxiiL  29).  A  similar  cooking  uten- 
III  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9),  named 

nn^TO  {xhyainnf)t  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes, 

ud  then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (T'^,  not 
jxwred^  at  if  it  had  beeii  broth)  before  Amnon. 
A  diffmni  kind  of  bread,  pnbaUy  resembling  the 
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ftUa  of  the  Bedouins,  a  patt^  substance  (Burek- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  67)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan, 

•"'^rCn^  (^<rxd(pa:  craUaila:  frying-pan,  A. 
v.;  none  of  which  meanings  however  correspond 
witk  the  etymok)^cal  sense  of  the  word,  which  Is 
connected  with  boiUng);  this  was  also  reserved  for 
sacred  ofllerings  (Lev.  ii.  7,  vii.  9).  As  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  last  excepted)  were 
thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of  eating  them  was  by 
breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7;  Lwi.  iv.  4;  ftlatt. 
xiv.  19,  XV.  36,  xxvL  26;  Acts  xx.  11;  oomp.  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  3,  §  22,  ifrovs  9Uk?m),  whence  the 
term  D"^?,  to  break  =  to  ^'re  bread  (Jer.  xn. 
7):  the  pieces  broken  for  consumption  were  called 
KXAafuera  (Matt.  xiv.  20;  John  n.  12).  Old 
bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  as  crumbUd 

(D**^v^:  AquH.  i^a$upmfi4yos''  tn  frusta  oom- 
minuU;  A.  Y.  **  mouldy,"  following  the  LXX.  ^v- 
pfoTi&y  KoL  fiefifWfiiyos),  a  term  which  is  also  ap- 
pUed  (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit  which  easily 
crumbled  {KoXXvplt-  "cracknels,**  A.  Y.). 

W.  L.B. 
BREASTPLATE.    [Arms,  p.  161;  High- 
PRIEST,  L  (2.)  a.] 

•  BREECHES  (D^?3P» :  7repurKt\v:fem^ 
inaUa),  a  kind  of  drawers,  extending  only  firom  the 
loins  to  the  thighs,  worn  by  the  priests  (Ex.  xxvtii. 
42,  xxxix.  28;  Lev.  vi.  10,  xvi.  4;  £z.  xliv.  18; 
comp.  Jo8q»h.  AnL  iii.  7,  $  1 ;  Philo,  Be  ^fonar<JL 
lib.  ii.  c  5,  0pp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mang.).  See  Pkiest, 
Dress.  A. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.    [Brcxiukb.] 

BRICK  (^5?^,  made  of  while  day:  wklr- 
0OS'-  later;  in  Ex.  iv.  1,  A.  Y.  tile).  Herodotus 
(i.  179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kihis,  KOfiSvoi&i.  The  bricks  were 
oemented  with  hot  bitumen  {i^^aX.roi\  and  aft 
every  thirUeth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed  in. 
This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which  the  buikl- 

ers  used  brick  histead  of  stone,  and  slime  ("^pn : 
&<r^aATOf )»  for  mortar  (Gen.  xL  3 ;  Joseph.  AnLi. 
4,  $3).  In  the  alluvial  phun  of  Assyria,  both  the 
material  for  bricks  and  the  cement,  which  bubbles 
up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  exported 
by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  fbr  buiMing  pur- 
poses, but  the  Babyk>nian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly bumt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nineveh, 
which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyptian. 
Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall  of  Media, 
not  fiur  firom  Babybn,  made  of  bumt  bricks  set  in 
bitumen  {wXivBois  bwrais  iy  iur^dXr^  KtifA,4yais) 
20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also  another  wall 
of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8,  12;  Xen. 
Anab.  U.  4,  §  12,  iU.  4,  $  11;  Nah.  iu.  14;  Uyaid, 
Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252, 278).  Whife  it  is  needless  to 
hiquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  actual  inven- 
tion of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed,  there  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  world  more  fiivorable  for  the 
process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of  original  brick 
structures  have  been  more  lai^y  used  in  biter 
times  for  building  purposes.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  are  usually  ttom  12  to  13  in.  square,  and 
3^  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are  usually  9  in. 
long,  4^  wide,  2^  thick.)  They  most  of  them  bear 
the  name  inaarihBd  in  eoneifonn  character,  of  Nob 
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nchadnezzair,  whose  buildiiigs,  no  doubt,  replaced 
those  of  on  earlier  age  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bnb.  pp. 
605,  531 ).  They  thus  possess  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tUes  (Ez.  iv.  1).  They  were  sometimes 
glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns  of  various  col- 
ors. Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  over- 
laid some  of  her  towers  with  surfiu;es  of  enamelled 
brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii.  8).  En- 
amelled bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud  (Lay- 
ard, ii.  312).  Pliny  (vu.  56)  says  that  the  Baby- 
tonians  used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  procev  of  making 
bricks  at  Rome.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  1^  ft- 
k)i^,  1  a.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15-16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.     He  says  the 


BBIOK 

Greeks  preferred  brkk  waOs  in  gmenl  to  i 
(xxxv.  14;  Yitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than 
3  palms  length  and  of  less  than  \\  palm,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Tahnudists  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  The  Is- 
raelites, in  common  with  other  captives,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks 
and  in  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-brides  were 
not  generally  used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when 
first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and 
Thothmes  whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  di- 
mensions vary  firom  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14^  in. 
long;  8}  in.  to  6^  in.  wide;  and  7  in.  to  4^  in. 
thick.  Nvhen  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial 
deposit,  they  required  (as  they  still  require)  straw 
to  prevent  cracking,  but  those  formed  of  day  taken 
from  the  torrent  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  deaert, 
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Foreign  captives  employed  in  making  bricks  at  Thebes.    (WIDdnson.) 
Figs.  1,  2.  Hen  returning  after  carrying  the  bricks.    Figs.  8, 6.  Taikmasters.    Figs.  4, 6.  Men  canying  bricks. 
Figs.  9-13.   Digging  and  mixing  the  clay  or  mud.     Figs.  8,  14.  Bfaking  bricks  with  a  wooden  mould,  ^  A. 
Fig.  15.    Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  k.     At  <  the  bricks  (t6bl)  are  saki  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 

held  together  without  straw ;  and  crude  brick  waOs 
had  frequently  the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of 
reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  bind- 
ers (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller  ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient 
Pottery,  i.  14;  oomp.  Her.  i.  179).  Baked  bricks 
however  were  used,  chiefly  in  places  in  contact  with 
water.  They  are  smaller  than  the  sun-dried  bricks 
(Birch,  i.  23).  A  brick-kiln  is  mentioned  as  in 
Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii.  9).  A  brick 
pjTamid  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the 
work  of  Iving  Asychis.  Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said 
to  have  employed  his  captives  in  building.  Nu- 
nerou!!  remains  of  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist. 


I  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  many  speo" 
uuens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  with  in- 
scriptions indicating  their  date  and  purpoee  (Birch, 

'  i.  11, 17).  Among  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  one 
on  the  tomb  of  Rdcshara,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Thothmes  HI.  (about  1400  b.  c),  represents  the 
enforced  Ubors  m  brick-making  of  captives,  who 
are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  color  in 
which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  the  labor- 
en  are  **  task-masters,"  who,  armed  with  sticks, 
are  receiving  the  ^*  tale  of  bricks  **  and  urfirlng  on 

^  the  work.     The  processes  of  digging  out  the  clay, 

i  of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly  refire- 
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svtod,  and  tboagh  the  laboren  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarit  j  of  employment 
Uluatratei  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarkable  degree 
(Wllkxneon,  u.  197;  Birch,  i.  19;  aee  Arietoph. 
Aa,  1133,  Aiy&VTiot  T\iF9o^pof ;  Ex.  ▼.  17,  18). 
The  Jewi  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kik  in 
Dand'a  time  (2  Sam.  zii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
Dttde  by  leaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  bw  directed  (b.  Ut. 
8;  Ex.  XX.  25).     [PorrERY.]  H.  W.  P. 

BRIDE,  BBIDBGROOM.     [Marriage.] 
BRIDGE.     The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 

name  Geshur  ('VtCL'j),  a  district  m  Baahan,  N.  £. 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee^  At  this  pbce  a  bridge  still 
essta,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  "  (Ge- 
■en.  s.  v.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xui.  37,  xiy.  23, 
32).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  *<  gates,"  in 
Nahnm  iL  6,  *<  bridges,"  where,  however,  dykes  or 
weirs  are  to  be  underBiood,  which  being  burst  by 
inundation,  destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod. 
u.  97).  Judas  Maccabeus  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  kke  (2  Mac.  xii. 
13).  Joeephus  {AfU.  v.  1,  $  3),  speaking  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  pasjage  of  the  Israelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged  before,  ovk  l^cvicro 
wp^€poyf  as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges  had  been 
nude  over  it,  which  under  the  Romans  was  the 
case.     (S^  the  notices  below.)     In  Is.  xxxvii.  25, 

^'•p,  d*l^  Jor  uxUer^  is  rendered  by  LXX.  y4pvpay 

Permvient  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  thdr  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  finequent  mention  made  of  fords 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22; 
Josh,  it  7;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  this  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8;  Keland,  p.  284), 
and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
eomg/dd.  intercourK  with  neighboring  tribes,  for  it 
seema  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  186)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  LUd  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocria,  B.  c.  circ.  600,  connecting  the  two  portions 
of  Babybn  (see  Jer.  li.  31,  32, 1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  dcMsibed  also  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  88,  viL  36;  comp.  iEsch.  Pen,  69, 
Xfy^8c^/iof  tf'xcS^a)*  ^^  ^y  Xenophon  {Anab.  ii. 
4,  §  12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
irork,  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(L  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  slso  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  eariy  as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302  C,  Birch,  i.  14)  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  tlie  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which 
remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296 ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
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a  •  This  bridge  spans  the  Jordan,  between  the  H'lUh 
and  the  lake  of  QaUlee,  and  is  called  Jisr  B^nit  Ya'- 
k'jbj  "  BtM^  of  Jacobus  daughters  "  (Robinson,  Phyn. 
Oeogr.  p.  155).  It  Is  60  paces  long,  and  has  4  pointed 
tielMS.  Though  comparatively  modem.  It  no  doubt 
•tSDds  where  a  bridge  stood  In  the  earliest  times,  since 
BOoh  of  the  traflle  and  travel  between  Damascus  and 


90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge  over  the 
Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob, 
is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  a.  d.  1432, 
and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  A.  D.  700  {£ar^ 
Trav.  in  PaL  8,  300;  Buxckhardt,  Syria,  315; 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  iyt^Cpa)  connect- 
ing the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Joae- 
phus  speaks  {B,  J.  vi.  6,  $  2,  AnL  xv.  11,  5), 
seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  i. 
288,  iii  224).  H.  W.  P. 

BRIERS.^  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  ekven  passages  of  the  0.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  ixopBai.  In  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 

2^pnn2,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  rtus  Bofr- 
miwifi  [Vat  Afiofuair^ifij  BapaKrirufi]i  or  [Alex.] 
Bof^KOfifitw,  [Bopam^rcija,]  and  the  A.  V'.  by 
bnert.  This  is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The  word  properly  means  a  threshing  machine, 
consisting  of  a  flat,  square,  wooden  board  set  with 
teeth  of  iron,  flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  abundant  in  Palestine.     Gesenius  con-  * 

jectures  that  IP'^3  was  the  name  for  pyrites,  from 

^1.^,/tdguramt;  and  hence  that  '^^i7"]l2l  = /ri^ 

ula pyritU  mwuia=s  yi'yO  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307). 

For  PTT^,  Mic.  vu.  4,  and  yho,  Ea.  xxviiL 

24,  see  uiider  Thorms. 

In  £z.  ii.  6,  we  read  '*  Though  briers  and  thorns 

be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D^^Il^D, 
which  is  explained  by  I'ebeU  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  ^^D?)  rebeUii  vel  refractdriiu /uii,  and  the 
rendering  should  be  "  Tliouffh  rebeUiou*  men  Uke 
thonu  be  wilh  thte.'* 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,**  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 

being  "TQ"|D,  tirp&d:  ir^rv^a:  urtica.  K6yuCa 
is  a  strong-smelliug  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  /eo- 
bane,  Inula  heUtuain,  Linn.  (Arist.  //.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;    Dkmc.  iiL   126).     The  Peshito  has   j^b 

saturwt,  savory,  wild  thyme.  Thymus  serpyUum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Buckhardt  {Syr,  ii.).  Gesenius 
nyects  both  flea^  bare  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolog 
i(»i  grounds,  and  prefers  urHcck,  nettle,  consider 

ing  ^^?p  to  be  a  compound  of  ^^O,  usat,  snd 

TQO,  punxiL  He  also  notices  the  opmion  of 
Ewald  {Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinqpi  aUmm^ 
the  white  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  V.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands;  and 

here  the  Hebrew  word  is  "I'^OtZ^,  from  root  ^^^f 
rigidt,  homtU  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24, 

25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.     In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4, 

n^P^  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The 
LXX.  in  several  of  these  passages  have  &Kay6ai 
in  one  j(6pros,  in  another  iypto<rTis  {i7/kL 


Palestino  mnst  always  have  passed  this  way.      Soo 
QCSHUR.  H. 

b  •  The  eminent  Hebraist,  ProflMsor  IHetrich  of 
Marburg,  treats  of  the  sal^t  of  this  article  under  the 
head  of  Donun-  und  DUttlnamen  (pp.  86-68)  in  his 
Abhnndlun^n  JUr  Semltiachs  Wort/orsdmng  (Leipsig, 
1844).  U 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  uaege  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  "I'^ll^r^  with  any  partic- 
ular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  pkint.  Possibly 
it  b  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated hmds  of  the  East.  W.  D. 

BBIGAKDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
rendered  in  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  11.  8  (V'^j  »ry^: 
0<6/>a|:  /o'*ica)  b  closely  connected  with  that 
Ol'^'ntl^,  thin/m)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
»coat  of  mail  **  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  "haber- 
geon'' (2  Chr.  xxYi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10]). 
[Akms,  p.  101  a.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Diet,  of  Ktif/. 
t'.tym.  8.  V.)  says  it  "was  a  kind  of  scale  armor, 
alio  called  Briganders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  tlie  word  in  Old 
English :  "  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassockc,  and  vpon  that  a  brit,andine  made 
of  many  fokles  of  canuas  with  oylet-hcles,  which 
was  gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battell  of 
Lkus"  (North's  I'luUrch,  Alex,  p.  735,  ed.  1595). 

"Hym  selfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  stode 
bameeeed  hi  olde  euil-fauoured  Briganders  "  (Hall, 
AVAr.  K,  fol.  15  6,  ed.  1550).  The  forms  brifjan^ 
taillt  and  binynnUne  also  occur.  W.  A.  W. 

BRIMSTONE  (n*'"VS;5,"  gvphrUhi  tfcToy: 
ndphur).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible 
is  correctly  rendered  "  brimstone;  "  *  this  meaning 
b  fully  corroborated  by  the  oW  versions.  The  word 
b  very  frequently  assocbted  with  "fire:"  "The 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven"  (Gen.  zix.  24);  see  also 
Ps.  xi.  G;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22.  In  Job  xvUi.  15,  and 
Is.  XXX.  33,  "brimstone"  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  namely,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  observed  by  Le  Clerc  (/>/<- 
»*:ri.  de  Sodoma  subversumty  Commentario  [in] 
Pentateuch,  ac^ecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Kosenmiiller, 
and  others-^  Tliere  b  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odor 
which  b  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
thunder-storm ;  tlie  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  {N.  IT.  xxxv.  15),  "Fuhnina 
ae  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent ; "  Sen- 
eca (Q.  nn^.  ii.  53),  and  Persius  {Sat  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "  fire 
and  brimstone"  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  llie  stream  of  brimstone  in  Is.  zzx.  83 
is,  no  doubt,  as  I^  {Heb.  Lfx.  p.  123)  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  ligbtnii.g." 

From  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof 
b  brimstone like  the  overthrow  of  Sod- 
om," it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  b 
alluded  to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).  Sulphur  b  found 
at  the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.     "  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr. 


a  Probably  allied  to  "HQ^,  a  general  name  for  such 
trees  as  abound  with  resiobus  inflammabb  exudations ; 
htnoQ  n'^'^CS,  "sulphur,"  as  being  very  combus- 
liUe.    Boa  'till  Lexicons  of  Parkhuxsfc  and  Geseaias, 
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Robinson  {Bib.  Rt$.  ii.  221),  "as  bfge  as  a  val. 
nut  near  the  northern  ahore,  and  the  Arabs  ssid  il 
was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  tl~Fe»hkkak  m 
lumps  ss  brge  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  tnf- 
fident  quantities  to  make  firom  it  their  own  gun- 
powder." See  Irby  and  Mangles  ( Trttrtls^  p.  453), 
Burckhardt  {Travtls^  p.  394),  who  olaeives  that 
the  Arabs  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camds, 
and  Shaw  {TmvtU/u.  159).  lliere  are  hot  sul- 
phurous springs  on  the  eastern  oosst  at  the  aneient 
Callirrhoc  (Irby  and  Mangks,  Trot.  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Rt$.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a  nut^ 
m^  to  a  small  hen's  egg,  which  tn^-cllers  pick  19 
on  the  shore  of  the  I.'ead  Sea,  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent  lime- 
stone or  volcanic  rocks  and  waslied  up  on  the  shoraa. 
Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  (iredcs  and  Komana 
in  their  religious  purifications  (Juv.  ii.  167;  Pfin. 
xxxv.  15) :  hence  the  Greek  word  0cu>y,  lit.  "  the 
divine  thing,"  was  employed  to  express  this  sub- 
stance. Sulphur  b  found  nearly  pure  in  difiloail 
parts  of  the  world,  and  generally  in  volcanic  db- 
tricts;  it  exbts  in  combination  with  metab  and  in 
various  sulphates;  it  is  very  oombustiLle,  and  b 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  mm^a^ 
4&C.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was 
employed  "  ad  ellychnb  conficienda."       W.  H. 

•  BBING.  «  To  bring  a  person  on  hb  way  " 
or  "journey  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of 
to  conduct  or  accompany  him,  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  dbtance,  often  with  the  associatwi 
idea  of  fitting  him  out  with  the  necessary  supplies 

(n*^Q7:  4ru/iwpoir//iTW,  s-por^/iirw:  dtduco^pre^ 
mitto;  Gen.  xviii.  16;  Acts  xv.  3,xxi.  6;  Rom.  zr. 
24;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Tit  iii.  18;  8 
John  6).  A. 

*  BBOIDEB.  See  Emdroidkrer.  In 
many  modem  editions  of  tlie  A.  Y.,  broidertd  in 
1 11m.  ii.  9  —  "  not  with  btvidered  hair  "  —  b  a 
corruption  of  broidtd^  the  rendering  of  the  ed.  of 
1611  and  other  early  editions.  Btvidtd  b  an  old 
form  of  braided.  The  marginal  renderiii^  is 
^^plaited; "  Gr.  du  icKiyyMffiv\  Vulg.  in  Corfu 
crinibus.  A. 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ttat- 
dend  in  the  0.  T. 

L  P^tK,  ^^pMk  (Ps.  xlu.  1  [2]),  which  property 
denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  moon- 
tain  gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  dpkak^  signifying  "to 
be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  b  rendered  "stream,** 
"channel,"  "river." 

2.  n'^S%  yior  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiu.  8, 10),  an 
Egyptian  word,  genendly  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canab  by  which  Is^-pt  was  watered.  The  only 
exceptions  to  thb  usage  are  found  m  Dan.  zil.  5^ 
6,7. 

3.  b^^D,  mlcal  (2  Sam.  x^U.  20),  whieh  oe- 
curs  but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  moat 
probable  coi^ecture,  signifies  a  "  rivulet,"  or  small 
stream  of  water.     The  etymobgy  of  the  woitt  b 


b  From  A.  8.,  hrfntuin,  ^  to  bum,"  sud  $tom§. 

c  See  the  differsnt  exj^natlon  of  Uenptsnberg  (Pa 
xi.  6),  who  mniataiuB,  contrary  to  all  reason,  that 
Sodoni  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  *<a  litem 
raining  of  brimstone." 
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ibeeure.      flie    Tai^m    erronaoualy  icnden    it 

"Jotrfan." 

4.  *^r}2,  nnckaiy  a  tenn  applied  both  to  the 
dry  tLirrentbed  (Num.  xzi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  and 
to  the  torrent  itaelf  (1  K.  xvil.  8).  It  comsponds 
with  the  Arabic  wAdy,  the  Gred^  X'^f*^h**^*  ^ 
Italian  fiuaiara^  and  the  Indian  mdlak.  For  fur- 
ther information,  aee  Rxveb.  W.  A.  W. 

BROTHER  (HH:  iafX,^<Jj).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  i»ed  in  various  eenses  in  the  O.  T.,  aa  (1.) 
Auj  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother;  t.  g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant  iv.  9).  (2.) 
One  of  Uie  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  12).  (3.)  Of 
the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate 
people  (Num.  xx.  U).  (4.)  An  alljr  (Am.  i.  9). 
(5.)  Any  friend  (Job  ri.  15).  (6.)  One  of  the  same 
office  (I  K.  ix.  la).  (7.)  A  fiellow  man  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  (8.)  Metaphorically  of  any  similarity.  It  is  a 
very  favorite  Chiental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29, 
"  I  am  beconoe  a  brother  to  the  jackals  *'  (Geaen. 
•-».). 

The  word  &8f  X^f  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(&latt.  XXV.  40,  d».);  a  feUow-worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  Epp.  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
usuie  tliat  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  objectiveljr,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of 
view,  as  we  see  from  the  pboes  where  it  occurs, 
iiaiuely,  AcU  [xi.  20J,  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv. 
16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distmguish  between  « bro- 
ther" and  *' neighbor; "  "  brother  "  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "  neighbor  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
snd  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  ^  brother  "  to 
all  Christiana,  and  "  neighbor  **  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  Luke  x.  23,  30  (Ughtfoot,  Hor, 
ffebr.  ad  MnU,  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  **  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,*'  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
ipecUng  them.  And  first  we  would  observe  that  in 
srguing  at  all  agauist  their  being  the  real  brethren 
of  Jesus,  fiir  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  «  brother  "  in  Scripture.  In  aU  the  adduced 
eases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion ;  and  indeed  m  tlie  only  two 
ezoeptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  namely, 
those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively 
called  "brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the 
vord  is  only  extended  so  &r  as  to  mean  "  nephew ;  '* 
ud  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  excep- 
tions are  quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  oen- 
tories  eartier  than  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word 
"  brethren,"  as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  Ac., 
really  mean  "  cousins "  or  "  kinsmen,"  it  will  be 
ihe  atUy  instance  of  such  an  application  in  which 
no  (Uta  are  given  to  oorrect  the  laxity  of  meanuig. 
Again,  no  really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  from 
^!i^*  ■^''  *"•?'  "*  merely  rhetorical  luid  tropical 
passages;  whereas  when  *« nephews"  are  meant 
they  sre  slways  specified  as  such,  as  in  Ool.  iv.  10; 
AeU  xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostles,  As.,  p.  165 
fO*    There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrant  in  the 

«  •Not  (he  primitive  bishop  of  this  name,  of  Ulerap- 
dlii  bat  a  meditetal  namesake  who  Uved  In  the  Uth 
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huiguage  alone,  to  take  **  brethren  "  ss  meaning 
"  relatives; "  and  therefore  the  a  pi4on  presump 
tk>n  is  in  favor  of  a  literal  acoeptaUon  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  fiu*  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fiict  of  their  being  itwarittbly  called  Christ's  breth- 
ren; whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are,  howe%'er,  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biased mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  lord's 
uterine  brothers.  **  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  his 
sisUrs,  are  they  not  all  with  us?  "  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  "  (Matt.  xvii.  56),  and  that  a  "James 
and  Judas  ( ?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphnus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is—  I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
ph«!us  (or  Clopas  —  not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gr. 
Test,  Matt  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Yvt- 
gin.  This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias  «  Jerome 
{Cat  Script,  Kcc,  2),  Augustine,  and  the  IjiUn 
Church  generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  com- 
monly received.  Yet  there  seem  to  lie  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning 
entirely  depends  on  three  very  doubtftil  assumptions, 
namely,  (a.)  That  "his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix. 
25)  must  be  in  apposition  with  "  xMary,  the  wif(> 
of  Cleophas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  liave  had 
the  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no 
parallel  cases  [Wieseier  (oomp.  Mark  xv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  u  intended  by 
"his  mother's  sister"].  (6.)  That  "Mary,  the 
mother  of  James,"  was  Uie  wife  of  Alphseus,  i.  e. 
that  the  James  intended  is  *ldK»fios  6  *AA^a/ov. 
(c.)  That  Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose 
wife  3Iary  was,  is  identical  with  Alphseus;  which 
may  be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved. 
(2.)  If  his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally 
untrue  that  «*  neither  did  his  brethren  belie^'e  on 
him  "  (John  vii.  5  if.),  for  in  all  probobility  three 
out  of  the  four  (namely,  James  the  l^ess,  Matthew  (or 
Levi),  and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were 
actual  Apostles.  We  do  not  see  how  this  objection 
can  be  removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable 
that  these  "  brethren  of  the  I^i^,"  if  they  were 
only  his  cousins,  shouM  be  always  mentioned  hi 
coi\junction  with  the  Viigin  Mary,  and  never  with 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in 
constant  attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  distinct  fnm  the  Apostles; 
see  Acts  i.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  6;  and  Jude  (17)  seems 
to  clearly  imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite 
adequate  to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for 
identif)ing  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the 
"  sons  of  Alphfeus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary, 
Epiphanius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes 
them  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  with 
a  certain  Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
indeed  Epiphanius  {llaeres.  xxix.  §  4)  e\'en  men- 
tions the  supposed  order  of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.    But  Jerome  ( Com,  in  Matt.  xii.  49 ) 


centuiy.  Prof.  Ughtfoot  (on  Qtdat.  p.  SCOJ  has  pointed 
oot  this  sUp  of  the  writer.  H. 
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■lights  this  as  •  voencoi^ieciAan^  boirovred  from  the 
"  drilramenta  Apocryphonim/*  and  Origeo  says 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Goapel  of  St.  Peter. 
The  only  shadow  of  ground  for  its  possibility  is  the 
apparent  diflwence  of  age  between  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin. 

ai.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offipring 
of  a  levirate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Cbpas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence^  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  againti  their  being  the  sons  of 
the  Virgin  sAer  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded 
on  —  (1.)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her 
iL€arao6fyieL>  St.  Basil  (Serm,  de  8.  Nativ.)  even 
records  a  story  that  ^*  Zechary  was  shun  by  the  Jews 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar  "  for  affirming  her 
to  be  a  Vii)irin  afler^  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of 
her  most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  DwL  DubiL  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  univennl:  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dicomarianitse  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  £s.  xliv. 
3,  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  pbdnly  ab- 
surd. (2.)  On  the  fret,  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
oommended  hw  mother  to  the  care  of  SL  Jchn ; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren*s  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names 
with  those  of  the  sons  of  Alphieus.  This  argument 
loses  qU  weight,  wlien  we  remember  the  constant 
recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  ex- 
treme commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In 
the  N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contem- 
porary Jameses,  and  sevei«l  Judes,  ix>t  to  mention 
the  21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned 
by  JoaepLus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments /or  their  being 
our  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
(aken  collectively^  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
irresistible,  although  smgly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  wpm-^oKos  v/^r,  Luke 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ouk  ^ivwtrnw  uMi»  c«f 
o?  ir^Ktv^  K.  r.  \'i  to  which  Alford  justly  remarks, 
only  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached  but  for 
preconceived  theories  about  the  dcnroptfcvfa.  (8.) 
The  genend  tone  of  the  gospeb  on  the  subject, 
since  they  are  conslantlg  spoken  of  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they  were 
not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii  81, 
Ac.).  It  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  denied  that  any 
one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger  than  those 
produced  on  ihe  other  side. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  *^the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  oouki  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tisal  with  the  sons  of  Alphseus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate marriage;  that  the  arguments  in  fiivorof  their 
being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  cogent,  and 
that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  sufll- 
ciently  weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, DucL  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the  wedded 
to  the  virgin  state:  Scripture  in  no  way  requires 
us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  previous  virginity 
is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  [Jaues  ; 
JosKs;  JuDF.]     (Pearson,   On  the  Crud,  Art 
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m.  and  notes;  Kuinod  and  AUbrd  on  Matt  xiH 
56;  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Hebr.  Matt.  v.  22,  Ac,  Ac). 

F.  W.  F. 

•  On  this  question  of  (*  the  brethren  of  the  I>ird," 
Dr.  Lange  maintjuns  the  cousin-theory,  but  with  a 
peculiar  modification.  He  deri\-es  the  eousiniihip 
not  fh>m  the  mothers  (the  two  Marys  being  sisters), 
but  fltom  the  fathers  (Clopos  or  Alpheus  and  Joseph 
being  brothers).  See  his  Bibeboerky  L  201,  and 
Dr.  Schaff*s  TranaUition,  p.  255.  ProfeflBor  Light- 
foot  thinks  the  words  on  the  cross,  **  Woman,  be- 
hoki  thy  son,"  said  of  John  the  Evangelist,  are 
decisive,  ss  showing  that  the  mother  of  Jesns  had 
no  sons  of  her  own,  and  hence  acoording  to  his  view 
u  the  brethren  *'  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  bj 
a  former  marriage  {St.  Pautt  £p.  to  the  GalaL,  pp. 
241-275).  Of  these  two  explanations  (the  oonsiii- 
theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question)  Dr. 
Schaff  (on  Lange^  pp.  256-260,  iHierB  he  has  a  1^ 
note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  ss  agreeing  better 
with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary  (who  disappears  so  eariy  from  the  history), 
and  also  with  the  age  of  the  brothers  who  seem  at 
times  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  eklership  over 
Jesus  (comp.  Mark  ill.  31  and  John  vii.  8  ffi). 
Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
article,  that  Jesus  had  brothers  who  were  the  sons 
of  Bfary,  is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegesis  re- 
quires; and,  as  to  the  fret  of  the  Saviour*s  com- 
mitting the  mother  in  his  last  moments  to  the  can 
of  John,  which  this  view  is  said  to  make  irreoon- 
ooncilable  with  **  the  daims  of  filial  piety,"  if  Mary 
had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  not  easy  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  make  out  the  material  difieraice  (affirmed 
by  those  who  suppose  a  previous  marriage  of  Jos^h) 
between  such  claims  of  her  own  sons  and  those  of 
step-sons.  ^  Hie  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary," 
says  the  hOe  Prof.  Edwards,  *<  is  inferred  fhmi  half 
a  verse  (Matt.  i.  25),  which  by  natural  implication 
teaches  the  direct  contrary."  This  question  is 
brought  up  again  under  Jamks.  H. 

•  BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22;  Nah.  iii.  19,  is  used  m 
the  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  "  report,"  »*  tidings." 
The  A.  V.  in  the  passages  reffaned  to  foDows  the 
(Genevan  version.  A. 

BUBASTIS.      [PlBEMTH.] 

•  BUCKLER.     [Akmb,  n.  5;  Shield.] 

BUK'KI  Op2  [contracted  for  ^njiyS;  sea 
infra] :  Bokki;  [Alex.]  hctnaii  [Vat  B«c,  B«ira<:] 
Bocci).  1.  Sion  of  Abishua  and  fitther  of  Uzsi, 
fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  Chr.  V.  31,  vi.  86  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  m  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viiL  2, 
where  he  is  called  BoKKd^  Boccas,  which  is  cor- 
rupted to  BoRiTH,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest,  we  sie  not  in- 
formed in  Scripture.  Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehoiada,  whom  he  fiuicifully  supposes 
to  be  brother  of  El^ah  the  Ushbite,  omits  both 
Bukki  and  Abishua  (Advert.  Afelckizedec.  ill.). 
Josephus  (AnL  viii.  1,  §  3)  expressly  says  that  all 
of  Aaron's  line  between  Joseph  (Abii^ua)  the  high- 
priest,  and  Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Darid,  were  private  persons  (iSiMTCf^oiayrcs) 
s.  e.  not  high- priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  ss  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithomar.  But  in  v. 
11,  §  5,  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
oaUed  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
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Shun  hk  fkther  PhinchM,  tnmamitted  it  to  his  own 
soo  BakUi  wbo  was  snoceeded  b  j  Uzzi,  alter  whom 
it  poflBed  to  £11.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Joaephos  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
vrho  were  high-priesta  between  Phindua  and  EB, 
than  we  ha^e,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  ia 
fiy:  the  moat  probable^  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
between  them,  onleea  perhape  Abiahua.  For  an 
account  of  the  abauid  fiindes  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writen  reiatiTe  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Sd- 
den,  de  Sueces9.  in  Fontif.  Htbr. ;  also  Ceneahg. 
of  our  Lord^  ch.  x.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  (BoKx^P  IT^  -X'tpl'  '^^^  BoKKi'.  BoccL) 
Son  of  Jogfi,  "prince"'  (S''K7^^'')  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxriv.  29). 

BUKKFAH  (-"^nfpa  [watting  from  Jtho- 
roA],  Bnkk\|ahu:  Bovjcfor  [Vat  -jccf-];  Alex.  Box- 
Kiasf  [KoKJctotO  Bocdau)^  a  Kohathite  LeTite,of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  aixth  bond  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxr.  4, 13). 

BULi.     [Months.] 

BULIit  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synony- 
mously with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  ss  the  repre- 
sentatives of  leveral  Hebrew  words.  [See  Ox.] 
Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  rendering  of  ravpos^  Heb. 
ix.  13,  X.  4. 

"ira  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  homed  cat- 
tle when  of  fuU  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Ao- 
eocdingly  it  is  variously  rendered  bmock  (b.  Ixv. 
25),  cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).    Hence 

in  Dcot.  xxi.  8,  ""fja  nb^J  is  a  heifer;  Ex. 
xxix.  1,  "^pa'l^  '^5»  ^  jfoung  bvMock;  and  in 
tien.  xviii.  7,  simply  *^|J7!"72,  rendered  a  coif 
in  A.  Y.  It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 
n^3,  to  cleave,  hence  to  ploughj  as  in  Latin  ar- 
mentummaramentum. 

nStr  diflhn  from  "^p^  in  the  same  way  as 

rttr,  a  tkeq>y  from  ]^y  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is 
a  generie  name^  but  almost  always  signifies  one 
head  of  homed  cattle^  without  distinctiott  of  age  or 
sex.     It  is  very  seldom  used  eoUeetively.     The 

Chaldee  fonn  of  the  word,  "*>  VI,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi. 
9,  17,  rii.  17;  Dan.  h.  25,  Sx.\  and  Plutarch 
{SulL  c.  17)  says  e^p  ol  ^olvucts  r^v  $ow  nor 
Xovo-i.    It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  ravposi 

Untrue,  Germ.  tHerj  lEofgL  tUer.    The  root  n^lT 

is  not  used,  but  the  Arab.  \  U^  exeitavit  puherenij 

is  a  very  natural  derivation  of  the  word. 

b35>  »^^^?>  a  cf{fj  »»«fe  «  femaJe,  prep- 
erhf  of  the  Jiret  year^  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  an  i£thiopic  wcvd  signifying  ftiue^  embryo^ 

puilut,  caiulue,  while  others  derive  it  from  ^37, 
vokitj  rolavity  feednamt  The  word  is  used  of  a 
trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is. 
vii.  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv. 
18),  and  of  one  three  years  old  ((jen.  xv.  9).     Al- 
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a  The  "  princes  "  are  only  ipecifled  to  seven  tribes 
SVC  of  the  ten :  not  to  Judah,  Shneon,  or  Bw^mln. 


most  synonymous  with  b)7  U  "15,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying  generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old, 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a 
bull  of  seven  years  okl.  It  is  the  customary  term 
for  bulls  ofibred  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  met- 
a^orically  in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  »<  so  will  we  render,  '  as 
bullocks,*  our  lips." 

There  are  fi>ur  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
D'^naS  is  used  for  bujia.  It  is  the  plural  of  "T^SK, 
«<rony,  whence  its  use.  See  Pl^  xxU.  12,  L  13,  kviii 
30;  Is.xxxiv.7;  Jer.  1.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattie, 
which  formed  of  oM,  as  now.  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Piidestine.  In  Is.  li.  20 
the  word  S'^M  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wiH  bull," 
but  «  wild  ox  "  in  Deut  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
vvrXiov  in  tiie  former  passage  and  tpvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness  — 

the  Aiabic  Jji  being  cureu  anievertiL  The  An- 
tekpe  Oryx  of  Linnffios  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
henls  of  black  and  almost  hairless  bufikloes  as  stiU 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iu.  396).  W.  D. 

BULBU&H,  used  synonymously  with  Xush  ip 
the  A.  V.  ss  the  rendering  of  the  words  yV^S^ 
and  S^K    In  Is.  ix.  14,  xix.  15,  we  have  the 

proverbialexpiession  1^D2S*)  HQ?,  A.y.  ''biancb 
and  rush,"  equivalent  to'  h^  and  kw  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  fi4yaif  mil  fUKp6y  in  one  passage,  i^px^iv 
Kol  rcAor  in  the  other),  and  in  Is.  IviiL  5,  P^jlH 
is  rendered  hulrwh.  W.  D. 

•  The  remamder  of  this  article  in  the  English 
edition  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  art  Resis 
which  see.  A. 

•BULRUSHES,  ARK  OF.     [Moses.] 
BU'NAH  (nj^a  [diteretion-]:Bayadi\ya^ 
Bwata'j  AM.  Boai^:]  Buna)^  a  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
of  the  family  of  Pharea  in  Judah  (1  CSff.  ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1.  022  [buih]:  Bonni),  oot  of 
the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4); 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  1& 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by 

vl6s, 

2.  [FA.SBovyai;Comp.Boyva:B7m.]  Anothst 
Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh. 
xL  15).  The  name,  "^3^21,  is  also  slightiy  different. 
LXX.  [in  most  MSS.]  omits. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nioodemus  (U^^tibot  on  John  iii.  1;  Ewald,  v. 
233). 

•  BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  St^S,  rendered 
** burden"  in  the  A.  V.,  denotes  both  a  bwdeUf 
and  an  oracle  or  prophecy.  This  double  sense  of 
the  word  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxiii.  33  ff.  See 
Noyes's  note  on  the  passage  ( Tram,  of  the  litbreu, 
PfipheU,  3d  ed.,  1866,  ii.  340).  A. 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 
Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possble,  and  foiling  that,  by  interment ; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the 
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tSain  eoemy  and  male&ctor  (1  R.  zi.  15 ;  Deut.  zxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  caae  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  irvjunc- 
tion  superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  r^iarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  jusUfiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  ndii.  16,  17;  Jer.  viu.  1,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  tlie  doctrine  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
ahalt  thou  return,*'  as  a  reason  for  preforiug  to 
entomb  or  inter  their  dead;  but  that  preferential 
practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable 
in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  {IIuL  v.  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  co7j)ora  con- 
dere  ^nm  cremare. 

On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  (1)  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  (2)  the  mode  of  burial ; 
(8)  the  pre\'alent  notions  regarding  this  duty ;  [and 
(4)  the  rapidity  with  which  burial  took  place  after 
death.] 

1.  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egj-pt  clings  to  the  rqpon  of  Palestine  and  ^'aries 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between  the 
periods  of  Abraham  and  the  Captirity.  Jacob  and 
Joeepli,  who  both  died  in  £^}*pt,  are  the  only  known 
instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to  patri- 
archal remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it,  were  oonunonly  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  a4Joining  houses.  Kings  and  propheU  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi. 
6.  28;  2  K.  X.  35,  xiii.  9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxvui. 
27;  1  Sam.  zzv.  1,  xxviii.  8).  Sarah's  tomb  and 
ftiaebd's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  ftt>m  the 
accident  of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a 
chronicle  of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  wiMttled 
patriarchal  life;  and  ita  purchase  and  transfer,  mi- 
nutely detailed,  are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transac- 
tion of  the  kind,  until  repeated  on  a  similar  occask>n 
at  Sheehem.  Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is. 
ziv.  20;  Jer.  passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  be  excluded  fipom  the  fiunily  sepulchre 
(1  K.  xiii.  22),  as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and 
Manasaeh  (2  Chr.  xxvL  23,  zxxUi.  20).  llius  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest 
in  his  father's  tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a 
profound  feeling  towards  a  person  not  of  one's  fiunily 
to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17:  1  K. 
xiii.  31),  or  to  give  hun  a  place  in  one's  own 
sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  6;  oomp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 
The  head  of  a  family  commonly  provided  space  for 
more  than  one  generation;  and  these  galleries  of 
kindred  sepulchres  are  comnwn  hi  many  eastern 
branches  of  the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became 
populous  and  demanded  cemeteries  (comp.  the  term 
woKtdripioPt  £z-  xxxuL.  15),  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls;  such  an  one  seems  intended  by 
the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  '*  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  people,"  situated  in  the  ^-alley  of  the 
Kedron  or  of  Jehoshaphat  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix. 
U )  threatens  that  the  eastern  >a]ley  caUed  Topbet, 
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the  fkvorite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  pollnted  by 
burying  there  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  wm 
also  the  "  Potter's  Field  "  (Matt.  xxvU.  7),  wkldi 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  fbr  daj  isiio 
holes  serviceable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaie  description  of  a  sepulchre,  eom- 
plete  according  to  RabUnical  notions,  is  aomewfaat 
as  follows:  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6  by 
8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  reoened  longitud- 
inally several  vaults,  called  C'*?^'^,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  csveni 
ia  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  oouit, 

or  portico,  ^VPj  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac  may 
have  housed,    llie  entry  fh>ni  this  court  to  that 

cavern  was  dosed  by  a  laigs  stone  called  ^^M, 
as  capable  of  beuig  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  narratix-e.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bnra 
Bathra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  de  Sejndchris 
IlebnBorum  [lib.  iii.  c  xi.].)  Such  a  tomb  is  that  de- 
scribed in  Buckingham's  TrareU  in  Arabi'i  (p.  158), 
and  thoee  known  to  tradition  as  the  <*  tombs  of  the 
kings"  (see  bebw).  But  earlier  spptilchres  were 
doubtless  more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K. 
xiii.  21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as 
that  of  Rachel;  or  by  pjramids,  as  those  of  the 
Asnioneans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  6,  7);  and 
had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  like  tem- 
ples, they  were,  fh>m  their  assumed  inriolability, 
sometimes  made  the  depositaries  of  treaaures  (l3t 
Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguiahed 
by  a  "^  title  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  17).  Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  *«whiied" 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  pasaover,  to  warn  passers  by  of  defilement  (Hoi- 
tinger,  Cippi  Iltbr.  [Ugolini,  xxxiii.]  p.  1034;  Kos- 
teiuch  dt  SepuL  Ccuce  notaL  Ugoliid,  xxxiiL). 

2.  \yith  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  In  both  cases 
u  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included  the  use  of 
spusea,  where  they  could  command  the  meana.  Thus 
Asa  by  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  <*  myirh  and  aloes  " 
in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the 
vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased 
were  burnt  also.  Such  was  probably  the  ^*  great 
burning  "  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopular 
or  died  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehorain,  2  Chr.  xxL  19 ; 
Joseph.  Ant,  ix.  5,  $  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In 
no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  tlw 
bodies  burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt 
as  not  to  leave  the  ^  bones,"  easily  concealed  and 
transported,  and  the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a 
hasty  precaution  against  hoatUe  violence.  Even 
then  the  bones  were  interred,  and  re-exhumed  for 
solemn  entombment.    The  ambiguous  word  in  Am. 

vi.  10,  'T^^^DO,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "he  that 
bumeth  /rim,"  probably  means  "  the  burner  of  per- 
fumes in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation,  on 
whom  such  duties  devolved;  not,  as  Winer  (s.  v. 
Begraben)  and  othen  think,  "  the  burner  of  the 
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eorp98,"  o  For  a  great  mortalitj  never  eaxam  men 
lo  (Nun  corpses  where  it  ie  not  the  eusiom  of  the 
aoontry;  nor  did  the  custom  vary  among  the  Jews 
3o  such  an  occasion  (Ez.  xxxiz.  19-U).  It  was 
the  office  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside 
over  the  whole  funereal  office;  but  a  company  of 
public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional  neces- 
sity  (Ez.  L  c),  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in 
the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eye^i  kissing,  and  washing  the  corpse  (On. 
xhi.  4,  L  1 ;  Acts  ix.  37),  are  customs  common  to 
all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were 
coamKRi  in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word  for 
which  in  the  O.  T.  b  the  same  as  that  rendered 
bed  [sec  F3ki>],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives, 
and  followed  by  any  who  Wished  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  graye^thes  {o06pia^  iyrJuffia)  were 
probably  of  the  fiishion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed 
and  dsteoed  with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered 
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separately.  Previously  to  this  being  done,  tpicet 
were  applied  to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
or  between  the  folds  of  the  linen ;  henoe  our  Lord's 
remark,  that  the  woman  had  anointed  his  bodj-, 
wpif  rh  4ineufnd(€t¥,  ♦♦with  a  yiew  to  dreawig  it 
in  these  irrdpia;''  not,  aa  in  A.  Y.  ♦♦for  the 
buriaL"  For  the  custom  of  moumen  yisiting  the 
sepukhre,  see  Moukiiimo;  for  that  of  frequenting 
tombs  for  other  purposes,  see  Nkckomahcy. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remams 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  foUowed, 
in  whh  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following  a 
similar  notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  coukl  those  who  were  buried  ob 
tain  a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  bnd  ww 
called  by  them,  ♦'  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  ♦♦  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground. 


Plan  of  the  Tombs  cilled  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets.'* 


and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus,  de  Stpukhr.  Iltb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xiii.  1).  Tombs 
were,  in  popular  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching, 
invested  with  traditions.  Thus  Mochpelah  is  stated 
(Lightfoot,  Centuna  Chorographici,  s.  v.  Hebron) 
to  biave  been  the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham 
and  Sarali,  but  alao  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  tliere 
was  prubably  at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed 
upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every 
prophet  of  note  in  the'O.  T.  To  repair  and  adoni 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt, 
ixiii.  23).  The  scruples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
e\en  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Ex.  zxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-boin  of  cattle.  (R. 
Maimon.  de  Pnmogen.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  quoted  by  J. 
Nicolaus,  de  Sepulchr.  Ileb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xvi.  1, 3,  4). 
The  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  is  thickly  studded 
with  tomlM,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  A 
inccinct  but  valuable  account  of  them  is  given  in 
Porter's  Handbook  (p.  143  ffl);  but  it  is  only  nec- 
essary in  this  article  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the 
most  celebrated.      The  so-called  ♦♦Tombe  of  the 


*  Dr.  Piney  assigns 


Prophets  "  will  be  best  expkined  by  the  preceding 
plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147),  and  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  description :  — 

"Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circular  cham 
bcr  about  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  high,  having 
a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  this  chamber  two  parallel 
galleries,  10  fl.  high  and  5  wide,  are  carried  south- 
wards through  the  rock  for  about  GO  ft. ;  a  third  di- 
verges S.  E.,  extending  40  fl.  They  are  connected 
by  two  cross-galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  .at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  Tlie 
outer  one  is  11.5  ft.  long  and  has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  outwards. 
Two  small  chambers,  with  similar  niches,  also  open 
into  it." 

The  celebrated  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  have  re- 
ceiv-ed  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  <^  Helena,  ihe  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  be- 
came a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  re«i- 


good  rsasons  for  abiding  bj    10  {Minor  Prophett^  Part  III.  p.  207). 
of  the  •zprasaloo  in  Am.  vi.    Der  Prophst  Amos,  p.  836 


See  also  Baur. 
H. 
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teoe  9t  Jenmlem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the 
poor  during  the  fiunine  predicted  by  Agabui  in  the 
dayi  of  CUudiiu  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  S8),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  fixun  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  ArU.  xz.  2,  §  1 
ff.,  4,  §  3;  B.  y.  V.  2,  §  2,  4,  §  2;  Paus.  viu.  16, 
§  5;  Bobinson,  i.  361  &)  Into  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
enter;  but  their  structure  claims  our  attention. 
They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  The  traveller 
passes  through  a  low  arched  doorway  into  a  court 


BUBIAL 

09  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the  western  aide  k  a 
vestibule  or  porch  89  feet  wide.  The  open  front 
was  supported  by  two  columns  in  the  middlfi. 
Along  the  front  extend  a  de^  frieze  and  coniioe 
the  former  richly  ornamented.  At  the  southern 
side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb. 
The  first  room  is  a  mere  antechamber  18^  ft.  by 
19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors  leading  to  other 
chamben,  and  on  the  W.  one.  These  tb^  cham- 
bers have  recesses,  running  into  the  walls  at  right 
angles,  and  intended  for  bodies.     (For  further  par- 


R^a^' 


1 


-   -.^^^ 1  I 


OPEN       COURT 


Plan  of  the  Tombs  caUed  «  Tombs  of  the  Kingii.' 


ticulars  see  Porter,  from  whose  Handbook  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 

The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zechariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  ur  honor  of  Zechariah,  who  was 
slain  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar "  in  the 
rei^n  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
k  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtftd,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  can  scaioely  be  eariier  than 


^' 


^ui  r 


Front  of  the  Testlbale  of  the  Tombs  called  ^  Tombs 
of  the  Kings."    (From  Photograph.) 

our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom, 
which  is  figured  on  p.  17.  H.  H. 

*  4.  In  eastern  climates  generally,  interment 
takes  phioe  very  soon  after  the  death  of  a  person. 
This  is  made  necessary  to  some  extent,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  ensues 
After  death  (see  John  xi.  39).  The  Jews  no  doubt 
buried  with  the  greater  haste,  because  they  were  so 
fearful  of  being  defiled  by  contact  with  a  corpse 


(Nnm.  xiz.  11  fir.).  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  usage  in  the  account  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  who  were  borne  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
bodies  could  be  laid  out  and  shrouded  for  that  pur- 
pose (Acts  ▼.  1  fir.).  The  deaths  in  this  case  were 
extraordinary,  and  possibly  that  fiu:t  may  have  ha^ 
tened  the  burial  somewhat;  though  even  under  or- 
dinary dieumstances  a  person  among  the  Jews  was 


^<^y-^ 


(From  PholD- 


The  so-called  ^  Tomb  of  Zechariah.'* 
graph.) 

commonly  buried  Uie  same  day  on  which  he  died. 
See  Winer's  Rtako,  ii.  16.  Even  among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  says  Tobler  {DeMUUter 
nus  Ji-rusalem,  p.  325,  St.  Gallen,  1853),  burial,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  not  deferred  more  than  three  or 
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fMir  hoim.  If  the  death  oocun  at  eveniiig,  so  that 
there  18  no  time  for  the  fiineial  on  the  same  day,  it 
takes  place  the  next  morning  at  the  eariiest  bieak 
of  dawn.  The  body  is  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the 
mourners,  men  and  women,  the  near  relatives  and 
neighbors,  follow  it  to  the  grave  (comp.  Luke  vii. 
V2-lb),     See  DenkbldUer,  p.  325. 

When  the  body  was  embalmed,  as  among  the 
E^^vpUans,  the  same  reason  for  a  speedy  burial  did 
dot  exist.  Hence  Joseph,  after  the  40  days  spent 
iu  the  process  of  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob  his 
btber,  waited  30  (or  70) «  days  bnger,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Canaan  to  deposit  the  remains  in  the 
cave  of  Machpdah  (Gen.  L  1  if.}.  De  Wette  refiers 
to  Gen.  xxiii.  2-i  and  xxv.  9,  as  showing  tliat  the 
ancient  Hebrews  did  not  hasten  burial,  like  the 
later  Hebrews  {Lehrb,  der  hebraUch-jud.  Archaol- 
oyit,  p.  400,  4te  Aufl.);  but  the  passages  hardly 
warrant  that  conclusion.  Abraham's  plea,  *<  Let  me 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,''  indicates  at  least 
impatience  of  any  needless  delay.  H. 

'BURKIKG.  See  Buriai^  2;  PuinsH- 
XEMTS,  HI.  (a.)  3. 

BURNT-OFFBBINO  {rH^  or  nbS]7, 
snd  in  poetical  passages  Vbs,  %.  s.  '« perfect": 
iXombvwirif  (Gen.),  bXoKoirviM  (Ex.  and  L«v., 
Ac),  LXX.;  bXoKolnviuiy  N.  T.:  hohcaustum, 
Vu%.).      The  original    derivation    of   the  word 

nb^  18  from  the  root  hH^,  "  ascends; "  and  it  is 
sp^ied  to  the  ofiering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  refuse  ashes,  "  ascended ''  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
It  corresponds  therefore  m  sense,  though  not  exactly 
in  form,  to  the  word  6\0KQJn»iM^  "  whole  burnt- 
ofiering,*'  from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modem  languages  is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in 
part  "a  bunit-ofiering,"  because,  since  fire  was  the 
chosen  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion 
of  each  sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
consumed  by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  properly  a  "  whoie  burnt- 
ofiering,"  the  whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and 
so  consumed. 

The  bumt-oflering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii. 
iO,  as  ofi^red  after  the  Flood.     (In  iv.  4  we  find 

the  more  general  word  nn3Q  "  ofiering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  9veia.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  (jenesis  (see 
XV.  9, 17,  xxu.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  into 
"  gifts  "  and  "  sacrifices-for-sin  "  (i.  e.  eucharistic 
sad  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of 
these  the  bumt-oflbring  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  0,  quoted  in  H^b.  x.  5, 
6)  we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition, 
ai  above,  of  sacrifices  {dwiai)  (propitiatory),  and 
oflerings  (wpoo-^opoDi  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  **bumt- 
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oAring,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
tigin-ofiering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  £x^  X.  25  (leas  precisely)  **  bumt-offMng "  is 
contrasted  with  *<  sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xr. 
22;  Ps.  L  8;  >Iark  xiL  33.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  distinguished  firom  *«  meat-ofierings "  (which 
were  unblo<^y),  and  firom  "  peace-offar^gs  "  (both 
of  the  eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of 
them  were  consumed.  (See  1  K.  iii.  16,  viii.  64, 
<ftc.) 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  burnt-of- 
fering was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all 
sacrifice,  the  ofiering  by  the  sacrificer  of  himsdf, 
soul  and  body,  to  (^,  the  submission  of  his  will 
to  the  WiU  of  the  Loid.  See  Ps.  xL  10,  li.  17, 19, 
and  compare  the  more  general  treatment  of  tha 
subject  under  the  word  Sacrifice.  It  typified 
(see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  Lord's  offering  (as  es- 
pecially in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  the  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  his  own  hmnan  will  to  the  Will  of 
his  Father.  As  that  ofiering  ooukl  only  be  accepted 
firom  one  either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin, 
therefore  the  bumt-ofiering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37, 
38;  Lev.  viii.  14, 18,  ix.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  (be.)  was 
always  preceded  by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we 
Christians,  because  the  sin-oflfering  has  been  made 
once  for  aU  for  us,  offer  the  continual  bunit-offering 
of  ourselves,  "  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able to  the  Lord."     (See  Rom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  bumt-ofifering  a  "  meat-ofiering  "  (of 
flour  and  oil)  and  «*  drink-ofiering  "  uf  wine  should 
be  ofi^«d,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16, 17,  xiv.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii. 
4,5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  bumt-ofiering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  vras 
to  be  a  male  imblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle  dove 
or  pigeon.  It  vras  to  be  brought  by  the  offerer 
i'  of  his  own  vokmiary  will^"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  hb  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make 
it  his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,^  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  Ac.) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  espe- 
daUy  how  emphatically  the  fireedom  of  will  in  the 
sacrificer  is  marked. 

The  bumt-ofiering  bdng  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  sUte  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  hi  covenant  with  God,<^  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus 
there  were,  as  public  hwtU^offerings  — 

Ist.  The  daily  bumircfftring^  a  hunb  of  the  first 
}'ear,  sacrificed  every  moming  and  evening  (with 
an  ofiering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 


o  *  rhe  70  days  of  mourning  (Oen.  1.  8)  probably 
biclnds  the  40  days  of  the  embalming  (Tnch,  Genesis^ 
p.  695),  though  some  make  the  former  additional  to 
the  latter.  H. 

^  It  Is  clear  tbMt  In  tiiis  ceremony  the  biimiK)fhr- 
Ing  toQched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering, 
stthoagh  the  solemnity  of  the  blood-sprlnUing  in  the 
lattvwBS  mneh  Rreater,  and  had  a  peeuUar  rignU- 


caoce.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacriflces  should  be  rigidly  separated,  because  the  ideas 
which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  distinction, 
are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

e  This  Is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  bumt-aflerings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  be 
oflersd  for  him  evesy  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  17,  f  2). 
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3dly.  'The  Sabbath  burnt-offering^  double  of  that 
which  WM  offered  every  day  (Nam.  zx^iii.  9^  10). 

3dly.  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the  three 
great  feetivaU,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
/east  of  trun^ta:  generally  two  bullockfl,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambe.     (See  Num.  zzviii.  11-xxix.  39.) 

Private  bumt-offenngs  were  app(nnted  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
iz.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xil.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (I^ev.  ziv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  undeanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xxi.'28),  Ac. 

Bui/reetmll  bumt-qfferinga  were  oflfered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  aa,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by 
God,  90  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished  and 
pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the  hear- 
then)  of  buying  his  favor  by  costUness  of  sacrifice. 
Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgression, 
consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character  of  his 
early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  30,  36).  The  sacrifice  of 
cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a  formal  infraction  of 
it,  excused  by  the  probable  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion.        A.  B. 

BUSH  (r^5-,"  Bineh:  fidros:  rubtu).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah's  i^>pearance  to  Moses  '*in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is  fi^ros  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37;  Acts  vii. 
35 ;  see  also  Luke  \i.  44,  where  it  is  oorrcclly  ren- 
dered "bramble  bush"  by  the  A.  V.).  Bdros  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  »enth  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
Gemcns,  Kusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  Ilierob. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  mter- 
pretation,  and  understand  any  kind  of  bu«h^  as  the 
A.  y.  Tlie  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnus. 
Otliers  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  {Ilierob,  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  favor  of 
the  Rubus  vulgarity  i.  e.  R.  fruticosus,  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  bush,  representing  the  st-neh^  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt.)  "Sinai"  to  this  name.^ 
It  is  almost  certain  that  a^neJi  is  definitely  used  for 
some  particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  iiach<^  ex- 
presses bushes  genersdly;  the  fidros  and  rvbut  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  writers  to  denote  for  the  most  part  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brambles  {Rubus)y  such  as  the  rasp- 
berry and  the  blackberry  bush ;  Celsius's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  versions.  Pococke  {Deacr.  of  the  Eaai,  i. 
215),  however,  objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  grow- 
ing at  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
proposes  the  hawthorn  bush,  Oxyacaniha  Arabica 
(Shftw).*'  Etj-mologically «  one  would  be  inclined 
to  refer  the  sinth  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  some 
species  of  senna  plant  (ca^m),  tliough  we  have  no 


a  Probably  trcm  TVSO  (unused  root) «  ^^.j^v,  "  to 
ihaxpen.*' 

b  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  p.  17)  thinks  Sinai  is  de- 
rived from  Seneh,  "  an  acada,'*  as  being  a  thorny  tree. 

d  It  Is  uncertain  what  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr. 


BUTTER 

direct  evidence  of  any  easda  growing  in  the  local- 
ities about  Mount  Sinai,  neither  Decaisne  nor  Bovie 
mentioning  %  senna  bush  amongst  the  plants  of 
this  mountain.  Sprengd  identifies  the  i^eh  with 
what  he  terms  the  Rvbu*  sancAfs,/and  sa}v  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, it  is  well  known,  have  planted  a  bramble  bush 
near  their  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  which  God  ap- 
peared to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what 
kind  of  thombush  Is  intended  by  sineh,  but  Sinai 
is  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Rubus. 

W.  H. 

•  The  word  "bush "  (/3<(rof,  as  in  Mark  xii.  2C) 
denotes  a  section  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  Bible, 
UL  (1).  H. 

BUSHEL.    [Measures.] 

•BUTLER.    [Cupbeaber;  Joseph.] 

BUTTER  (n^Jt^C,  ehem'&hi  fio^nvpwi  4«- 

tyntm),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  ftam  ^^Cf 
freaJi  miik ;  hence,  curds,  butter,  and  in  one  place 
probably  eheete.     It  comes  fh>m  an  unused  root, 

Spn  =  Arab.  L«^,  ^nssum  fuU  lac.  In  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among  the 
things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guests 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk  is 
generally  ofiered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  cur- 
dled or  sour  state,  **  lebbtn,"  thick,  almost  like  but- 
ter (comp.  Josephus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv.  19 :  — 
yd\a  dit^$ophs-1}bri)-  In  Deut  xxxii.  14,  we  find 
"|hS!i  ^^ni'^l?2  r.S!2n  among  the  blessings 
which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of  kine 
would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep,  llie  two 
passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxk.  6)  where  the  word 

nS^iri  occurs  aiie  also  best  satisfied  by  rendering 
it  miOs ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps.  Iv.  21, 
which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 

In  Prov.  XXX.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  V**^  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarehi  (on  Gen.  xriii.  8)  expbuns 
riK^P  to  hepinguedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  stq»er- 
Jicie  colUgunt,  i,  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  IlitziK 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  1.5-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fact  is 
of  no  wdgbt  as  to  its  absence  fi-om  Palestine.  Rob- 
inson mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  day 
(Bib.  Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of  churning 
(i.  486,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we  may  safdy 
infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was  known  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  little  have 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burekhardt  ( Travels  in 
Arabia,  i.  52)  mentions  the  different  uses  of  butter 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  W.  D. 

*  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  do  not  make  our 
kind  of  butter,  such  as  we  eat  with  bread,  but  the 


Hooker  thinks  he  must  mean  the  Oatagus  Aromia. 
which  grows  on  Mount  Sinai. 

«  Compare  the  Axubic  (jLuw,  ^  senna,  sen  foUa  sen- 
nte,"  Kam.  (Freytag,  ^ab.  Lex.  s  v.). 

/  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  ^  la  a  variety  of  OK 
bnunble,  Ruhus  JhUieMus.'*^ 
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MUM  (  J  t  vr)  18  huUer  to  aD  intente  wd  pop- 

poees — t.  e.  it  18  the  fisitty  porticlet  of  the  milk, 
separated  ft\>m  the  whey  azid  the  caseine  by  agita- 
tion. When  in.aome  of  the  cities  they  make  from 
odd  cream  a  little  of  our  butter  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  a  few  Frank  fiuuUies,  they  call  it  zubdeh 

"o  » 

(  8  Jo\  ),  which  really  means  cream,  or  fresh  jemn, 

but  is  applied  to  our  butter  for  the  soke  of  distinc- 
tion. The  semu  is  liquid  during  the  hot  months, 
but  gets  quite  hard  in  winter,  and  our  butter  also 
liquefies  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  at  all  in  that  season;  and  if  it  were 
made  in  the  hot  sun,  as  the  temn  is,  it  would  be 
quite  aa  liquid  as  the  ienm.  See  also  Dr.  Thom- 
son's AanJ  (/  Book,  ii.  393.  C  V.  A.  V. 

BUZ  (Mr,  contempt:  6  Ba^|:  [Buz]),  the 
second  aon  of  Mifeah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  zxii.  21). 
The  gentilic  name  is  **p3.  and  Elihu  is  called  **  the 
Buzite "  {BovC^'nis)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  t.  e. 
Aram.  Klihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant 
of  Buz,  whoae  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Ara- 
bia D^erta  or  Tetnea,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23 
'P»;},  in  denouncing  God*s  judgments  against  them, 
mentiona  them  with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some 
connect  the  territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman 
fort  mentioned  in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and 
others  with  Basta  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  how- 
ever has  only  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it 
(Winer,  »-  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Bus  is  by  no 

means  80  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  iY^V,  t^3);  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  rdations 
these  rhyming  appellatives;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui 
((^.  xlvi.  17);  Mehi^ael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv. 
18),  Uazid  and  Uzzi  (1  Cbr.  viL  7):  and  among 
the  Arabians,  Haroot  and  Moroot,  the  rebel  angels, 
Hasan  and  Hoaeyn,  the  sons  of  ^Alee,  Ac.  The 
Koran  abounds  in  such  honuiottUiUa,  axid  so  pleas- 
ing are  they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain 
and  Abel,  Kabil  and  Habil  (Wdl*s  BUU.  Legends, 
23;  also  Southey^s  Notes  to  T/udaba),  or  Habll 
and  Habid  (see  Stanley,  p.  413).  The  same  idiom 
is  found  in  Mahratta  and  the  modem  languages  of 
the  East. 

2.  (Bov^;  Alex.  Axt/Sov^;  \7^  Zafiovxttfi  for 
Boh(  aitX^ov'-]  Buz).  A  name  occurring  in  the 
genak)gie8  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

F.  W.  F. 

BU'ZI  C't^B, no  article:  BovCtii  Bud),  &ther 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (£c.  i.  3).  [The  personal 
name  here  is  gentilie  elsewhere.  As  the  son  was  a 
priest  the  father  most  have  been  so  too.  —  H.] 

BUZITE  cm :  Bov(iT7is;  [Vat.  Sin.  -fei-, 
Alez.  Toy  Boi/^tO  BuzUes).  A  descendant  of  Buz. 
The  term  is  applied  to  Elihu,  who  was  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram  or  Aram  (Job  zxxii.  2,  6). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  BT.  This  prepoeition,  among  its  other  uses, 
fonnerly  meant  **  against"  (though  never  very  com- 
mon in  that  sense),  and  so  undoubtedly  our  trans- 
laton  (taking  iftavrm  as  dot  incomm.)  employed  it 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4:  *«  For'l  know  nothing  by  (=against) 
myself.**  See  Trench  On  the  Authonxed  Version, 
p.  43  (9d  ed.  1859),  and  Eastwood  and  Wrights 
Bibk  H^ord-Book,  p.  83.     But  probably  the  Greek 


means  only  *<  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  nothing,*' 
i.  e.  blameworthy  or  wrong.  That  the  conscious- 
ness is  not  self-condemnatory  lies  in  ouS^y,  nol 
ifiovT^-  H. 

•  BY  AND  BY  is  used  in  the  A.  V-  in  the 
sense  of  immediately  (Mark  vL  25,  i^auTqs;  nli- 
21,  tMs;  Luke  xvii.  7,  xxi.  9,  wBdws)'        A. 

BYSSU8,     [Lines.] 


c 

OAB.     [Mbasukes.] 

CAB'BON  (1^33  :  Xa$pd\  [Comp.]  Alex. 
Ka$fia;  [Aid.  Xai33iy:]  CAc66on), a  town  in  the 
low  country  (Sheftlah)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40) 
which  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  of  which  uothim( 
has  been  since  discovered.  G. 

CA'BUL  (^^33  :  Xwfia/uurofitK,  including 
the  Hebrew  word  foUowing,  brfoipp :  [Aid.] 
Alex.  Xafi^Ki  CcUnU),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landnuurks  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xiz. 
27).  From  its  mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach- 
el  —  afterwards  Jotapata,  and  now  Jt/at  —  it  Is 
probable  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  ( ViL  $  43,  45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  40  stadia  from  Jotapata.  In  this  case 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
modem  Kabuly  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Akkn^  and  about 
the  same  distance  fit)m  Je/<U  (Rob.  iii.  87,  88. 
For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz,  p.  192). 
Being  thus  on  the  very  Iwrders  of  Galilee,  it  ia 
more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  connection 

between  this  place  and  the  district  C^-l^  p  V^S, 
"the  hmd  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities,  which 
was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of  the 
name,  "OpioPt  appttn  to  arise  from  their  having  read 
^23,  Gebool,  "boundary,"  for  ^^2T,  On  the 
other  hand,  tl^e  explanation  of  Josephus  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  hinted  at  hi  the  text  —  itself 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental  modes  of 
speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift,  seizes 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his  own 
Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappointment 
(xareb  ^otyfjcwr  yX&rray,  ovk  ap^<rKoy,  Jos.  AnL 
viii.  5,  $  3),  and  forms  from  it  a  desiti^i^tion  for 
the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a  Phcs- 
nician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  "  they 
pleased  him  not;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 

VVra  s^ntrj  rib,  have  no  affinity  whate\-er  with 
"  (}abul."  ^  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  ha  the  Onomaetiooneoi  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
HlHer  (435,  775).  G. 

CAITDIS  {KaZBisi  [Alex.  AU.  TaWs]  Sfai. 
TaSBfisO  Gad£$\  the  surname  {ZioKoXolawos) 
of  Joanna N,  the  eklest  brother  of  Judas  Macea- 
bieus  (1  Mace.  U.  2). 

CADES  ([Ka3^f;  Alftc.  Ki^Bct,  KaSt^s;  Shi. 
KTfBcf,  KcScf :  Cades\\  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73.    [Kb* 

D£SH.] 

•  CADESH,  A.  y.  ed.  1611,  etc.,  Gen.  xvi.  14, 
XX.  1.     [Radesh.] 

CAa>ES-BAB'NB  (K«(8i7f  BopH^:  Tulg.  mw 
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Afferent  mding),  Judith  v.  14.     [Kadesr-bab- 

MXA.] 

CAIXMIEL  (Kai^Kos,  [KaZfu^W  Vat.Eio- 
KoZor}KoSt  O^ofurfk ;]  Akx.  KaSuii^Xos,  [KdSwii\  •'] 
Cnduhd,,  1  Eadr.  ▼.  26,  (VS.     [Kadmikl.] 

C^^AR  (Kourop,  abo  6  ^(fiaar6s  [Augus- 
tus J  in  Acta  XXV.  21,  25),  alwa}'8  in  the  N.  T.  the 
Rom  in  emperor,  the  soverei^  of  Judsa  (.John  xix. 
16;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the  J^ws 
paid  tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  xxiii. 
2) ;  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cirtt  Ro- 
mam  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f.,  xxvi. 
32,  xxviii.  19);  in  which  case,  if  their  cause  was  a 
criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
12,  21,  —  oomp.  Pluiy,  Epp,  x.  97),  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T. 
history  faUs  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Roman  Caesars,  namdy,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
CBliguU^  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former  of 
whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name;  but 
Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  from  ch. 
xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (/.  c. ),  and  possibly  in 
the  Apocalypse.  See  ftirther  under  Augustus, 
and  under  the  names  of  the  several  CKtars  above- 
mentioned.  H.  A. 

*  Caesar,  as  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  oc- 
curs about  30  times  in  the  N.  T.  It  is  applied  to 
Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  ill.  1; 
Jolm  xix.  12,  15),  to  Claudius  (Acts  xvii.  7,  and  if 
the  common  reading  be  correct,  xi.  28),  and  to  Nero 
(Acts  xxv.  8,  xx>i.  32,  &c.).  There  appears  to 
have  been  some  diflerence  in  the  use  of  the  name 
at  a  later  period.  After  Nero's  time  the  emperor 
was  still  called  both  Augustus  (which  see)  and 
Caesar;  but  his  ion  or  designated  successor  on  the 
throne  was  also  called  Caesar,  though  property  the 
title  was  put  oiler  the  individual's  name,  instead 
of  being  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reign> 
ing  Cfesar.    iSoe  Paaly*a  Rtnl-EneycL  ii.  46.    Ii. 

•  CESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  here  is  whether  this  expression  re- 
fers to  any  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  em- 
peror, or  to  some  of  his  servants  and  dependents 
in  the  palace.  Nero  was  on  the  throne  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Philippians.  It  has  some  bearuig  on 
the  question,  that  Nero  had  no  very  near  kindred 
living  after  he  became  emperor  (RiUiet,  VEpUre 
aux  PhiU/tp.  p.  342).  It  is  possible,  of  course,  if  he 
had  such,  that  some  of  them  might  hav^  heard  the 
Gospel  and  ha\'e  believed.  History  gives  no  ac- 
Qount  of  any  such  conversions,  and  it  is  altogether 
improbable,  if  they  occurred,  that  the  testimony  to 
this  effect  would  be  wanting.  Meyer  lays  special 
stress  on  this  silence  of  the  oklest  writers.  We  are 
led  therefore  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of 
Paul's  language.  It  seems  essential  to  any  correct 
explanation  that  it  shotUd  reoogntre  the  apparent 
connection  between  Acts  xxviii.  16,  Phil.  i.  13,  and 
It.  22.  (1.)  Soldiers  under  the  general  custody  of 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  (this  is  the  meaning  of  r^ 
.arparowtZipYfii  Acts  xxviii.  10,  text,  rec.")  at- 
tended Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  servioe  would  often  relieve  each 
vw.  'Acts).  (2.)  In  the  coune  of  time  the 
apostle  would  thus  become  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospd  to  many  of  these  soldiers  (Phil.  i.  13), 
and  through  them  to  their  comrades  and  aoquaint- 


«  *  Whether  the  tenn  is  textually  certain  or  not.  tiie 
ifheC  stated  there  is  certalo,  and  prasuppoeod  tn  Phil.  1. 
tft.     flee  CAPTAn  or  tbb  Qoabo,  Amer.  ed.  B. 


G^SABEA 

)  Some  of  the  fiiends  of  these  nldkn 
thus  brought  by  them  into  connection  with  Paul 
may  have  been  employed  about  the  palaee  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  could  have  been  the  members  of 
"Cesar's  household"  who  sent  greetings  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  Perhaps  one  Mep  of  the  com- 
bination may  be  left  out.  llie  camp  of  the  Pras- 
torians,  situated  out  of  the  city,  may  have  in- 
cluded also  those  of  their  number,  a  small  division, 
quartered  near  the  palace  in  the  dty,  and  who  as 
the  emperor's  body-guard  might  be  said  to  belong 
to  his  **  househoki."  There  is  no  proof  that  the  im- 
perial residence  itself  was  e\'er  called  "  pnetorium.** 
Paul  may  have  gamed  con^Trts  from  tliese,  as  one 
after  another  of  them  acted  as  sentries  over  him. 
As  the  reason  why  they  in  particuhir  greeted  the 
Christians  at  Philippi,  Neander  suggests  that  they 
may  have  known  some  of  the  church  there  who  had 
been  at  Rome,  or  possibly  may  themselves  have  been 
natives  of  that  city.  It  may  be  that  Paul's*  *^  chiefly  " 
(ftcUitfra,  PhiL  iv.  22),  which  so  emphasizes  the 
greeting  of  "  those  of  Caesar*s  household,''  represents 
the  tone  of  hearty  earnestness  with  which  they  spoke 
up  as  he  was  writing,  and  asked  him  to  send  also 
their  kiss  of  love  {k<nrcuTfi6i)  to  these  Philippians 
of  whom  they  hod  heard  so  much  from  the  apostle. 
For  this,  tlie  parties  need  not  ha^'e  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  with  more 
or  less  divei^f^ce  of  views.  For  references,  see 
K  ttger's  Btitrage  in  die  PauHn.  Brir/e,  No.  2,  p. 
47  flr. ;  Wieseler,  Chim.  de»  apotL  Ztitall.  p.  420  ft, 
p.  457  fr. ;  Schenkel,  Bi-ie/e  an  die  Epkeser,  Philip- 
per,  <ftc.,  pp.  119, 162;  Bleek,  EinL  in  da$  N.  T.  p. 
4;W;  Meyer,  Ezeget  ffandb.  (Phil.  i.  13,  iv.  21, 
ate  Aufl.);  RiUiet,  VEpitre  aux  PhiUppi€n$^  p. 
129;  Lightfoot  in  Journ,  of  CUm.  and  Sacr. 
Philol  (March,  1857);  Conybeore  and  IIowson*s 
L\fe  and  Epiallet  of  Paid,  ii.  448,  553,  Amer.  ed. ; 
and  Wordsworth,  Greek  TeaL  with  Notes,  m.  337, 
Isted.  H. 

G.£SARE'A  (KaurdptM,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  du, 
X.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviU.  22,  xxi.  8,  16;  xxiii. 
28,  3d;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  pLsce  this  city  occu- 
pies in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlo.  It  was  the  reiii. 
denoe,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip,  one  of 
the  seven  deacons  or  afanoners  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8,  16), 
and  the  scene  of  the  oonversion  of.  the  Italian  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11).  Here  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence  St.  Paul 
soiled  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem  on 
his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30),  and  at  this  port 
he  bmded  oiler  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii. 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Cssarea  on  hii 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi.  ft, 
16),  and  before  k>ng  was  brought  bock  •  prisoner  to 
the  same  place  (xsdii.  23,  33),  where  he  remained 
two  years  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv. 
1,  4,  6,  13). 

Cssorea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  Uiieof  the  great  rood  fh>m  Tyie  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora  (Jo- 
seph. B,  J.  i.  21,  §  5).  llie  journey  of  St  Peter 
from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than 
a  day.  On  the  other  hand  SL  IHuil's  journey  from 
Ptolemais  (AcU  xxi.  8)  was  aooompUshed  within  the 
day.  llie  distance  tnm  Jerusalem  was  about  76 
miles;  Josephus  states  it  in  round  numbers  as  600 
stadia  (Anl.  xiii.  11,  §  2;  B,  J.  i.  3,  §  5).  The 
lUnerary  gives  68  miles  ( WesteUng,  p. 
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eOO.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  this  ought  to  be  78: 
Bib.  Ret.  ii.  342,  note).  It  has  been  ascertained, 
bonreter,  that  tlieie  was  a  shorter  road  by  Antipntris 
than  that  which  is  giv-en  in  the  Itinerary,  —  a  point 
of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the  night-journey 
of  Acts  Bdii.     [Antipatris.] 

In  $trabo*8  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  "  Strato's  tower,''  with  a 
hnding-place  {yrp6aopyLOV  Ifx*"')^  whereas,  in  the 
tioie  of  Tacitus,  Cesarea  is  spoken  of  as  bemg  the 
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head  of  Judssa  (''  Jude«  caput,*'  Tac.  HisL  ii.  79)u 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact  accom- 
plished in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lamhed  on  the  building  of  Csesarea.  It  waf 
a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The 
full  name  was  Kmffipaa  ^tfiatrrfi  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvi.  5,  §  1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Csesarea  Stra^ 
tonis,  and  Csesarea  Fakestinse ;  sometimes  also  (from 


Cmmrm.    (From  a  Sksteh  bj  Wm.  Tipping,  Bmi.) 


it!  position)  wa^tos  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  or . 
4i  M  $a\dTTp  {id.  vii.  1,  §  3).  It  must  be  care- 1 
fiilly  distinguished  fh>m  (3.rsarra  Piiilippi. 

The  magnificence  of  Ciesarea  is  described  in  de- 
tail by  Josephus  in  two  places  (AnL  xv.  9  -,  B.  J.  i.  | 
81 ).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the  \ 
harbor  (itself  called  ^tficurrht  Km^y  on  coins,  and 
by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  1),  wnich  was  equal  in 
aze  to  the  IMrasus.  A  vast  breakwater,  composed 
of  stones  50  feet  lon^,  curved  round  so  as  to  afford 
complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  winds, 
learing  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad  land- 
ing-wharves surrounded  the  harbor ;  and  conspicu- 
ous from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Ciesar 
and  to  Kome,  and  containing  colossal  statues  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Oesarea  contained 
abo  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The  ktter  was 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  Caesarea 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  and 
of  Festua,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators 
of  Jodiea.  Here  also  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  foroes  of  the  province.  It  was  by  no  nseans 
strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The  Gentile  population  pre- 
dominated; and  at  the  synagogue-worship  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were  read  m  Greek.  Con- 
stant feuds  took  place  here  between  the  Jews  and 
Gieeks;  and  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  was  one  of 
the  fintnndentsofthe  great  war.  ItwasatOes- 
ami  thai  Yeipasian  was  declared  emperor.      He 


made  it  a  Roman  colony^  called  it  by  his  name,  and 
gave  to  it  the  Ju$  Jialicwu.  The  history  of  the 
place,  during  the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  ii 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  Pliny  :  —  '*  Slrato^ 
nis  turris,  eadem  Cfesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  oondita: 
nunc  Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducU  "  (v.  U). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Osarea  is  interesting 
as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the  scene  <n 
some  of  Origen's  labors  and  the  birth-place  of  Pn>- 
copius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  impor- 
tance even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now,  though 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  siiU  lingers  on 
the  site  {Kaisiriyth)^  it  is  utterly  desolate;  and 
its  ruins  have  for  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  TrnreU  and  the  Ap- 
pendix to  vol  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Jotephut.)  J.  S.  H. 

C^SARE'A  PHILIPTI  (Kauriptia  ^  ^ 
kiwwov)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  fint  Gospels 
(Matt  xri.  13;  Mark  viii.  37)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  thai 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this  plsoei 
rests  on  no  fbnndation. 

C'aeeif,  PbOippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  joumeyings;  and  the  peissgp  In  Hit 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  dthrr- 
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vriae  •  verj  marked  one.  (See  Stanle/s  Sinai  ^  i 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  llie  place  it«eli'  too  ia  remark- 
able in  ite  physical  and  picturesque  characteristics, 
and  alao  in  its  historical  associatiois.  It  was  at 
the  easternmost  and  most  important  of  the  two  rec- 
ognized sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  ether  being  at 
TtU  tUKddi  (Dan  or  Laihh,  which  by  Winer 
and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Cks. 
Philippi).  Not  that  either  of  these  sources  is  the 
most  distant  fomitain-head  of  tlie  Jordan,  the  name 
of  the  river  being  given  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  to  quote  Dr.  Kobinson*s  il- 
lustration), not  to  the  most  remote  fountains,  but 
the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  \-aIley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Casarea  Philippi 
has  no  0.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  un- 
reasonably identifiad  with  BmUGad.  Its  annals 
run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into  hea- 
thenism. There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Pcamtm  of  Josephus;  and  the  inscriptions 
are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  shew  that  the  God 
Pan.  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  sp(.t.  Here  Herod 
(he  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Au|:ustus,  the  town 
being  then  called  from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had 
been  honored.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  quote  in 
succession  the  words  of  Josephus  at  d  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son: "Herod,  having  accompanied  Csesar  to  the 
■ea  and  returned  home,  erected  &im  a  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  white  marble  near  the  pbce  called  Panium. 
This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  mountain ;  under  which 
there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth ;  and  the  cavern 
is  abrupt,  and  very  deep,  and  full  of  still  water. 
Over  it  bangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the 
mountain  rise  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was  ah*eady  a  \ery 
remarkable  one,  still  ftirther  by  the  erection  of  this 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Csesar.*'  (Joseph. 
AnL  XV.  10,  §  8;  comp.  B.  J,  i.  21,  §  3.)  »* The 
situation  is  unique,  combuiing  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles 
in  its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty 
Hermon,  which  towers  in  mi^esty  to  an  elevation 
of  7000  or  8000  feet  abo^'e.  The  abundant  waters 
of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  terrace 
luxuriant  fertility  and  the  graceful  interchange  of 
eopse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields."  (Robmson,  iii. 
404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrareh  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished ihe  town,  and  called  it  Caesarea  Philippi, 
partly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of 
the  emperor  {AnL  xviu.  2,  §  1;  B.J.  ii.  9,  §  1). 
Agrippa  li.  foUowed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  {AnL  uA  9,  §  4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( F»^  13)  that 
many  heathens  resided  here.  Htus  exhibited  glad- 
iatorial shows  at  Cnsarea  Philippi  after  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  war  {B,  J.  vii.  2,  $  1).  The  old  name 
was  not  k»L     Coins  of  Ccesarta  Paneat  continued 
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through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors.  Under  the 
simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  coondla,  awl 
of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  !■ 
still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  sur\-ived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Casarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Gredc  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additiooa 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.      J.  S.  H. 

GAGE.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
D^^?,  is  more  properly  a  trap  {irayis,  decipuln\ 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Kcdus.  xi.  30  under  the  term  k^ 
rdKKoi^  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [Fowling.]  In  Rev.  x'viii.  2, the  Greek 
term  is  ^t;\ax^,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  W.  I^  B. 

GAIAPHAS  [3  syl.]  (Koui^Mu,  said  (Winer, 
Ac.)  to  be  deri\-ed  from  Sr^?,  dtpremo,  Tai^. 
Prov.  xri.  26),  in  full  Joseph  Caiaphas  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xviii.  2,  2),  high-priest  of  the  Jews  under 
Tilierius  during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  puUk 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Matt.  xxvi.  3, 57  (Mark  does  not  name 
him);  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xL  49,  xvui.  13,  14,  24, 
28;  Acts  iv.  6.  The  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus, 
shortly  before  his  leaving  the  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  dignity,*  which  was  before  held  bj 
Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it  during  the  whole 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after 
his  removal  from  that  office  was  deposed  by  the 
Proconsul  Yitellius  (a.  d.  36),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  4, 
§  3).  He  was  son-in-law  of  Annas.  [Axxas.] 
Some  in  the  ancient  church  confounded  him  with 
the  historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  (Assemaim, 
Biblioth,  OrienL  il.  166.)  H.  A. 

GAIN  [a  syl.  in  Heb.]  O^f!,  derived  either 
from  ^^r^  to  acqia're.  Gen.  iv.  1;  fiiom  ]V, 
a  ^ear,  as  indicative  of  the  riolenoe  used  by  Ciain 
and  Lamech,  Gesen.  Tkesaur.  p.  120;  or  from  an 
Arabic  word  kftynj  a  smitJi,  in  reference  to  the  arta 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  Yon  Bohlen,  Introd.  to 
Gen.  ii.  86:  Kdi¥i  Joseph.  Kdls-  Cain).^  The 
historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in 
Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  tliese:  —  He  was  the  eklest  son 
of  Adam  and  Eve;  he  followed  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture; in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  routed  by  the  r^jeo- 
tion  of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  lift 
of  an  exile ;  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built 
a  city  which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch;  his 


B  ( Owifn.  iib.  Pentateuch,  t.  78)  adopts 
Om  sense  of  "  spear,"  "  weapon,"  as  the  name  of  the 
flrstbom  whom  Bve  had  thus  ^'  obtained  from  Jeho- 
vrah,"  because  she  would  recognise  in  him  the  means 
1^  vietoiy,  1.  e.  the  promised  seed  who  was  to  overcome 
the  great  enemy  (Oen*.  iU.  16).    According  to  this  view 

be  words    ^I'p,  TOP,   without  being  related  In  slg- 

ulfleation,  are  merely  paronomastic  {nomen  et  omen), 
Ckough  thay  serve  at  the  same  time  to  express  the 

Mia  with  graater  oDci«y.     But  the  derivation  of  ^^r 


from  ^'^P  "  ri!  p,  1.  e.  a  possesaien  which  she  had  oe- 
qmrtd,  suggests  itself  as  more  natural,  and  is  mora  for« 
cible  as  including-  an  afflnlty  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
Hound.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  this  eflect  in  his 
Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew^  &e.,  p.  18.  Qesenlns 
{Handw.  p.  766,  6te  Aufl.)  does  not  seem  to  ot^t  to 
this  etymology  as  unphilologlcal.    Fdrst  {Handv.  h. 

816)  defines  ^  ^^P  as  <<  something  brought  forth,"  »  crea- 
ture "  (*»  •  ^2^,  Ps.  Hv.  24),  and  thus  brings  the  vwt 
and  noun  still  nearer  to  each  other.  H 
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tteMendants  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
ventions for  which  they  were  remarlutble.  Occa- 
sonal  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T. 
(Heb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Bibliod  narrative:  —  1.  llie  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little; 
it  means  fiight  or  txiUy  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  oos^ate  word  is  used :  Von  Bohlen's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 

Hind  (T^n)  had  been  orrooeousiy  nsad  han-Nod^ 
b  too  tar  fetched;  the  only  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "east  of 
Eden  ''  (16),  which  of  oourae  throws  us  back  to  the 
previoiis  settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  ( Comm.  in  loc.)  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  iiints  at  a  possible  connection  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality ; 
the  diiection  "  east  of  Eden  *'  may  have  reference 
to  the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  land  was  opposite  to  (jcarcVeu^iT  LXX.) 
the  entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  setum. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  eatt  was  farther  used 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according 
to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Suaiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge, 
an  ancient  tovfn  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  looni- 
um,  as  the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos 
was  honored  (Ewald):  all  such  attempts  at  identi- 
fication must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  set- 
tlement of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain  '*  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never 
have  been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
consulted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah 
gtxte  a  siffn  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  after- 
wards given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  ill 
2,  12),  Eiyah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is. 
zxxx-iii.  7, 8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to 
Cain  alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token 
that  no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one 
that  was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a 
precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
micertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
oncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time;  for  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  mur- 
der he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  (ArU.  i.  2, 
§  1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  fit>m  men  but 
from  vrild  beasts ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  &mily  of  Adam  may  have  lai|^y 
increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17),  and  the 
mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  thdr  lives  furnished  nothing  worthy 
ik  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
ind  revengeful  temper;  and  that  he  presented  his 
olfering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  re- 
buke eontamed  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
hus:  "  If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
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ihM  ipe&s  rpo<r€p4yKjis)t  "  ^ere  not  an  devatioii 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  chterfulnti9  and  }iappi- 
n«ss)?  but  if  thou  doest  not  weH,  thtrt  it  a  ginking 
of  the  courUenance :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire:  but  thou 
slialt  rule  o\'er  it."  The  narrative  implies  thera^ 
fore  that  his  ofiering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Kno- 
bel, Von  ]£>hlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure 
in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel 
bo  that  of  the  8ethites:  e.  y.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  LAmech  to  the  list ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methuselah,  and  Mehtgael  =  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this*  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  an 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  (instruction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  prom- 
inently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd:  the 
successors  of  the  Utter  are  represented  by  the  Seth- 
ites and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honor  ftom  the  simplicity  and  devo- 
tional habits  which  it  engendered:  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicteid  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city;  La- 
mech instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  introduced  the 
nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments; 
Tubalcain  was  the  first  smith;  Lamech's  language 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry;  and  e\-en  the  names 
of  the  women,  Naamah  (pieaaanl)^  Zillah  {shadow), 
Adah  (oitm mental)^  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech  . 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  produc- 
tive of  luxury  and  violenoe;  on  the  other  side,  a 
state  of  simplicity  "which,  afforded  no  material  for 
history  beyond  the  declaration  "then  bet^n  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  historian 
thus  accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  religious  eondiUon  of  man,  the  evil  gauiing  a 
predominance  over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with 
worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  tlie 
state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  In- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacrod  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  tnur  up  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts  to  some  certain  k.dthor,  and,  gen- 
erall}'  speaking,  these  authors  have  been  regarded 
as  objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  met&ls,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.     A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
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imong  the  Hebrews;  and  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  arts  was  traditionallj  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fiUIen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  uiventon 
held.  W.  L.  B. 

CAIN  o  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  (with  the  article, 
yUn  =  Mthe  lance,"  Ges.;  but  may  it  not  be 

derived  lyom  ]p,  A'en,  »  a  nest,"  possibly  in  sHu- 
gion  to  its  position:  Zairarafju  [Vat.  -cifi],  Alex. 
Zantatctifiy  both  by  including  name  preceding: 
Accain),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  {She- 
felah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoab  and  Gibeah 
(Josh.  zv.  57).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioiied  or  identified  by  any  one.^  G. 

CAI'NAK  [2  ^L]  (Maiig.  correcUy  Kenan 
[and  so  the  text  1  Chr.  L  2];  ^J'^p,:  Kium' 
Cctinanf  poutuor^  Fiirst;  UUfaber^  Gesen.,  as  if 
BE  ]^[2,  from  the  Arab,  to  fwrgty  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22;  see  Dr.  Mill's  VincRc.  of  our 
Lords  Gmeal.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbmical  tradition  was  that  he  fint 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  —  a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian Cunan.  Thus  Ephraem  Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Tenh  and  Abram 
worshipped  a  gra\'en  god  called  Cainan;  and  Greg- 
ory Bor-Hebneus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  ap- 
plies it  to  the  son  of  Arphazad  (Mill,  ui  sup.). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known;  but  it 
may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning 
of  the  supposed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean 
dialects;  just  as  another  signification  of  the  same 
root  seems  to  have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the 
daughters  of  Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  sanff 

to  musical  instruments  (Gesen.  s.  v.  )^Ti). 

2.  [Alex.  KaiyofA  m  Gen.  x.  24;  Tisch.  (with 
Sin.  B  L)  Kaiviifi  in  Luke  iii.  36.]  Son  of  Ar- 
phazad, and  father  of  Sak,  according  to  Luke  iii. 
85,  36,  and  usually  called  the  second  Cainan.  He 
if  also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen.  z.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 
Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  i.  24), 
bat  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in 
any  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  ftc.  More- 
over it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  name  into  the  version  of  the  LXX.  is  com- 
paratively modem,  since  Augustine  is  the  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in  the  0.  T.  at 
all ;  <!  and  since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupolemus,  Poly- 
histor,  Josephus,  Philo,   Theophilus  of  Antioch, 

a  The  letter  p  Is  goneially  nDdisred  In  the  A.  V.  by 
K.  A  possible  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of 
the  "  Kenites  "  Is  obscured  bj  the  fonn  Cain,  which  Is 
probably  deri^od  from  the  Vulgate. 

b  •  Knobel  (/otiia,  p.  487)  says  that  Cain  according 
to  all  appearance  Is  the  Arabic  Yuk\n  not  fur  from 
Bebron  (Rob.  BUU.  Ret.,  1st  ed.,  U.  449).  Dr.  Robinson 
reeords  the  name,  bat  says  nothing  of  the  identifica- 
tion. The  position  may  be  right  enough,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  the  names  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count H. 
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Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Euaebius,  or  even  JerooM^ 
had  access  to.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  hia 
name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  the 
Greek  0.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into  hannooy 
with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Luke*s  Gospel, 
where  C^an  was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  into  one  concerning 
its  introductk>n  into  the  Gospel  It  might  haTO 
been  thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  acd' 
dent  into  Uie  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  that  Luke 
inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  be  found  it.  Bal 
as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  does  not  contain  the  naiaa 
of  Cainan,  and  tlm  is  strong  ground  for  soppoa- 
ing  that  neither  did  Ireiyeus's  copy  of  St  Luke,  H 
seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  Cainan  wm 
not  inserted  by  St.  Luke  himself,  but  was  after- 
wanls  added,  either  by  aoeideot,  or  to  make  np  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  from  some  other 
cause  which  cannot  now  he  discovered.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Cental,  of  our  Lord  J.  C, 
ch.  viii.;  Heidegger,  NitL  Patriarch.  iL  8-15; 
Bochart,  PhaUg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13;  and  for  the  op- 
posite view.  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our  Lords  GemeaL 
p.  143  ff.  A.  C.  H. 

GAinS.  [John,  Second  ajtd  Third  Epis- 
tles of.] 

CAKES.     [Bread.] 

CAXAH  ([nbj,  in  paus^O  n^|  [con^fh^ 
tioti]:  XaXdx'  Ch**ii)t  one  of  the  most  ancicsit 
cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11).    The  name  has  been 

thought  identical  with  the  Halah  (H^n),  whieh 
is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  aod 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26);  but  this  view  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  Septuagint,  which  renders  Halah  by 
*AXa4.  According  to  the  opinions  of  (he  beat 
Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah  is  marked 
by  the  Nimrvui  ruins,  which  have  ftimished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascertained,  Ca- 
lah must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  tinoe 
(about  B.  c.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  and  his 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon^  who  built 
a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  modem  Khorsabad.  Ca- 
lah still  continued  imder  the  later  Icings  to  be  a 
town  of  importance,  and  was  especially  favored  by 
Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later  times  it  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  ooimtry, 
which  appears  as  Calacin^  (Ptelem.  vi.  1)  or  Cad- 
ach$n<5  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1)  in  the  geographers. 

G.  R. 
•Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (Kitto's  Cyc.  of  BibL  IaL, 
3d  ed.,  ait.  Calnk)  objects  to  the  identification  of 
Calah  with  Nimrud^  that  sufficient  spsce  is  not 
left  for  Resen,  which  is  described  in  Gen.  x.  12  as 
**a  great  city  *'  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Calah; 


c  Demetrius  (s.  c.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Prop. 
Evang.  Ix.  21),  reckons  1360  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shem  to  Jacobus  going  down  to  Egypt,  which  Sftm*  to 
include  the  180  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctoatioa  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have  not 
been  altered  in  the  modem  copies  of  Eusebius.  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the  altered  copfsf 
of  the  LXX 
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the  disUaee  between  Nimrud  and  the  raina  of  ao- 
sient  Nineveli  (opposite  Mmul)  being  ieaa  than 
kwenij  miks.  He  would  therefore  id^tify  Reaen 
with  Nimrud,  and  CaUh  with  Kalah'  or  KiUU- 
Sktr^fkaL,  forty  miles  south  of  NimriUl  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  further  observes: 
**  Kalah-Shogfaat  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
pUces  in  Assyria.  On  a  cylinder  diaooyered  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  fact  that  the  King 
Tlgbth-pilfiMr  restored  a  monument  which  had 
been  taken  down  sixty  years  previously,  after  hav- 
ing stood  for  641  years.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  founded  about  ».  c.  1870  (Kawlinson's  Htrod. 
L  457,  460;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Per$.  p.  13).  On 
the  bricks  and  pottery  found  at  Kalah  are  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian 
kings.  The  name  Asshur  is  found  among  them.'* 
Kalisch  {Genesitj  p.  261)  likewise  identifies  Kesen 
with  Nimrwl^  and  Calah  with  Kalali-SheryhaL 
See  Assyria,  p.  187;  Nuikvkh;  Rks£2(.     A 

CAIiAMOLAXUS  (lUXa^AaA«f;  [Vat. 
KaAofbVicaAot  0  C^ornm),  1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  Qomipt 
name,  apparently  aggfomerated  of  £lam,  Lod,  and 
Uadid. 

CALAMUS.     [Rkbd.] 

CAL'COL  O'^^'l  [perh.  tustenance,  Ges.]: 
KaAx«U  [Vat.  Ko^ica],  XmXKil  [Akz.  XoAxoX]  : 
Ch*uch(d,  Chaicol),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  de- 
Boendant  of  Zerah  (i  Chr.  u.  6).  Probably  iden- 
tical with  Oil  ALGOL  (A.  y.  only;  no  difierenoe  in 
the  Hebrew),  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise 
men  whom  Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (IK.  iv. 
31).  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification  see 
Dabda.  G. 

•  CALDE'A,  CALDETANS,  CALTBES, 
occur  in  the  X.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions 
ptuim  for  Chaldea,  etc.,  which  see.  A. 

CALDRON.     (1.)  Tn,  probably  from  T^TT, 

Aoi^  aldn  to  Arab.  4>l 4>,  to  6e  moved^  as  water  in 

boiling;  a  pot  or  kettle;  also  a  basket.     (2.)  ^^D, 

a  pot  or  kettle.      (3.)  7ia2H,  or  ib^N.      (4.) 

n*;?-.  17,  from  n^ri  pour.  A^i8ij5,  x^P«»  »o- 
9tffriip:  Ubety  oUa.  A  veaKl  for  boiling  flesh, 
either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
i:i;  1  Sam.  ii.  14;  Mic  ill.  3;  Job  xli.  20).  [Pot; 
Kettlb.]  H.  W.  p. 
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>  Oaldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.     (Brit  Hus.) 

CAXEB  (2^ J:  XoXf/5;  [Alex.  Xa\«/t  ver. 
12:  Caleb:]  dog,  Gesen.;  BelUr,  Klafftv,  i.  e. 
Vi/'ifeer,  Kur8t).o  1.  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9, 18, 
U,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the 
on  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath,  or 


•  •FUwt's  derivstloa  (ed.  1857)  is  from  ^^3,  to 
wttmekf  aeize^  and  hence  as  appellative,  boUi,  a  hero. 


EphraUh,  and  consequently  grandiatber  of  Caleb  tha 
spy.  His  brothen,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, were  Jerahmeel  and  Run;  his  wives  Azubah, 
Jerioth,  and  Ephratah;  and  his  concubines  Ephah 
and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42,  46,  48).  But  from  the 
manifest  oorruption  of  the  text  in  many  parts  of 

the  chapter,  from  the  name  being  written  ^^^^9 
[Chelubai]  in  ver.  9,  which  kx)k8  like  a  patix>- 
nymic  from  ^-t^?,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 
brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  no»* 
appearance  of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  geneakigy  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [Aza- 
RiAH,  No.  5],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  eon- 
fidence  of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephumieh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  0, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
^  the  Keneate,"  or  **■  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xzziL 
12;  Josh.  ziv.  6,  14.    Caleb  is  first  mentioned  ib 

the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (S**Cr^,  called  hi 
ihb  next  verse  S^'Q^K*;,  *' heads,"  one  from  eaoh 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  huid  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 

noted  that  these  C\^U??  or  D'^rK;)  are  aU  dif: 
ferent  from  those  namecl  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as 
princes  or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  cons*- 
quently  that  the  same  tiUe  was  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  fiftmiiies  as  to  the  chie&  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ca- 
leb was  a  ^iV^  or  tt^Hl  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites, 
at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and 
Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only 
two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from 
Canaan  to  Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people 
to  enter  in  boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession 
of  it;  for  which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly 
escaped  stoning  at  the  hands  pf  the  infuriated 
)ieople.  In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other 
ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 
spared.  Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the 
conji^regation  by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  mur- 
muring, all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  years 
okl  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was  made 
to  ('aleb  the  son  of  Jephunneb,  that  he  should  sur- 
vive to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had  trodden 
upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it.  Accord* 
ingly,  45  years  afterwards,  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  (Jaleb  came 
to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened 
at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he 
was  now  85  years  old,  he  was  as  strong  as  in  the 
day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighboring  bill- 
country  (Josh.  xiy. ).  This  was  immediat4>ly  granted 
to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  relates  how  he 
took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three 
sons  of  Anak;  and  how  he  offered  Achsah  hia 
daughter  in  nuirriage  to  whoever  would  take  Kir> 
jath-Sepher.  i.  e.  Debir;  and  how  when  Othniel, 
his  younger  brother,  had  performed  the  feat,  he  not 
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onlj  gave  him  hii  daughter  to  wife,  but  ^th  her 
the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water  which  she 
liked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Calebs 
asr  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But  we 
learn  from  Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  difierent  tribes  for  the  priests 
■nd  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  prieata, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a  dtj  of  refuge,  while  the  surround- 
ing territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  <^  Ca- 
leb, at  least  aa  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sun. 
uv.  3,  XXX.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  poreutage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  *'  tlie  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Keoesite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
tirst  Judge,  is  also  called  (*the  son  of  Kenaz" 
(Josh.  XT.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iu.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  geneak^y  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur 
(see  too  ch.  iv.)*  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have 
this  singular  expression,  *^  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  be  gave  a  part  among  the  children  ofJu- 
dcJi ; ''  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significaiit  one, 
"  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  Uie  Kenezite,  because  that  he  wh^Uy 
foUowed  Jehovah  God  of  Israel."  It  becomes, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner 
by  birth ;  a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  uito  which  perhaps  he  or  hu  ancestors 
had  married,  and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that 
(Sentile  harvest,  of  which  Jethro,  Rahab,  Rutii, 
Naaman,  and  many  others  were  samples  and  signs. 
And  this  coi^ecture  receives  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  names  in  Caleb's  family.  For 
on  turning  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that 
KenojB  is  an  Rdomitish  name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz. 
Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  60,  62,  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Hur  we  find  Shobal  and  half  the 
Manahethites  or  sons  of  Manahath.  But  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told  that  Shobal  was  the  son 
of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  that  he  was  the  fiither  of 
Manahath.  So  too  Korah,  Ithran,  EUih  (1  Chr. 
ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephunneh,  compareid  with 
Pinon,  are  all  Edoraitish  names  (1  Chr.  1.;  Gen. 
xxx^i.).  We  find  too  Temanites,  or  sons  of  Te- 
man  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  children  of  Ashur 
the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  finding  thus 
whole  families  or  tribes,  apparently  of  foreign  ori&:in, 
incorporated  into  the  tribes  of  Iu«el,  seems  further 
to  supply  us  with  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham had  been  multiplied  by  the  accretion  of  pros- 
elytes, as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Ca'lkb-Epii'ratah,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hesron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard 
of,  and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  im- 
probable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have 
^ven  any  name  to  a  place  in  F^ypt,  the  land  of 
their  bonda^,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his 
son  have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Eg}'pt.  The 
present  text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the 
reading  which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and 
which  is  presen'ed  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the 

true  one,  namely,  nri"n^W  ^^^  hT,  "Caleb 

came  in  unto  Ephratah."  Tlie  whole  infbrmation 
given  seems  to  be  that  Hezron  had  tvro  wives,  the 
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ftrst  whose  name  is  not  given,  the  mother  of  Jenb- 
meel.  Ram,  and  Caleb  or  Chdubai;  the  seoond, 
Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Madiir,  whom  he  married 
when  60  years  old,  and  who  hut  him  Segub  and 
Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Aznbah, 
the  first,  the  mother,  according  to  Jax>me*s  rersion, 
of  Jerioth;  and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  mother 
of  Hur;  and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Hesron's  dnth. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Caleb-Ephratah  {va  8  above),  it  is  trae,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  district  Caleb,  which  must  have 
been  a  part  of  Judah,  and  so  called  fh>m  Caleb,  Josh- 
ua's spy,  to  whom  it  was  aUotted.  Berthean  in  his 
note  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24  (Buchtr  der  Chronik,  p.  17) 
suggests  that  the  northern  part  of  this  territory  of 
Caleb  where  it  approached  Epliratah,  i.  e.  Bethlehem, 
may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  southern  part 
by  the  more  definite  name  of  Caleb-Ephrutah.  He 
remarks  further  that  the  proposed  change  of  the 
text  (^0c  XoA^/B  e/y  *E<»pa6«(  in  the  LXX.  which 
the  Vulg.  follows)  removes  the  difficulty,  but  intro- 
duces a  notice  altogether  foreign  to  the  text,  sinee 
tiie  x'eree  relates  to  Hezron  and  not  to  Caleb.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  about  the  translation.  But  t  he 
chronology  and  history  of  this  period  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  us  to  say  that  Hexron  must  have 
died  in  Egypt,  and  could  not  have  died  in  Cal^>- 
Ephratah  (1  Chr.  iL  24).  .  See  WordsiK-oith  on  the 
passage,  ChronkUs,  p.  171  (1866).  H. 

CALEB.  **  The  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  N^eb  (A?.?)  or  ^  south  country  "  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan  Joshua 
assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron  to  the 
priesU,  but  the  "  field  "  of  the  city,  that  is  the 
pasture  and  com  lands,  together  with  tiie  villagea, 
were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb,  of 
Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  exten- 
sive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron  and 
Kui-viul^  the  ancient  Carmd  of  Judah,  where  Cb> 
leb's  descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

W.  A.  W. 

CALF  (n^:?^,  ^^y.  :  fUiFxos,  9dfia}us).  In 
Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  tokl  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  a*hich  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.     He  is  also  said  to  have  *'  finished  it  with 

a  graving-tool,**  but  the  word  tD'7.r?  i^ay  mean  • 
mould  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V.  "bags;"  LXX. 
duK^Kots)'  Bochart  {Flieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxit.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  ear-rings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  I^bably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly  rep- 
resented on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  ear-rings 
would  have  provided  the  enormous  quantity  of  goU 
required  for  a  adid  figure.  More  probably  it  was 
a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a  process  which 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  £g}'pt.  "  A  gilded  to. 
covered  with  a  pall "  was  an  emblem  of.Osbis  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  336). 

The  legends  about  the  calf  sre  numerous.  Tlie 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  or^nated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  ((Jodwyn's  3/os. 
and  Aar.  iv.  6) ;  Hur,  "  the  desert's  martyr "'  was 
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killed  for  opposing  it:  Aba'Ifeda  says  that  aU  ex- 
cept 12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it  wu  mag- 
ically animated  (Ex.  xxzii.  24).  "  The  Devil,'*  says 
Jonathan,  *'  got  into  the  metal  and  fashioned  it  into 
a  calf*  (Lightfoot,  Works,  y.  398).  Hence,  the 
Koran  (vii.  146)  calls  it  "a  corporeal  calf,  made  of 
their  ornaments,  trhich  knctdJ*'  This  was  effected, 
not  by  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mohammedans), 
but  by  al  S&meri,  a  chief  Israelite,  whose  descend- 
ants stiU  inhabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian  giilf. 
fie  took  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  footsteps  of  the 
horse  of  (jabriel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  host, 
and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished 
in  hell  more  than  40  days,  being  the  number  of 
days  of  the  calf-worship  (Sale's  Kwan^  ed.  Daven- 
port, p.  7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  Leyends,  125).  It 
was  a  Jewish  proverb  that  "  no  punishment  be£Gill- 
eth  the  Israelites  in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
this  calf"  (Godwyn,  t<6»<ijpr.). 


Bronae  flgore  of  Apia.    (Wilkinson.) 

To  punish  the  i^iostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf,  and 
then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over  the 
water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in  the 
drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparal)le  blow  to  their  su- 
perstition (Jerome,  Ep.  128;  Hut.  de  Is.  p.  362), 
or  as  an  all^orical  act  (.lob  xv.  16 ),  or  with  refer- 
ence to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41;  Poll 
Stfn.  ad  loc.).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty  to 
explain  the  process  which  he  used ;  some  account 
lor  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten  art 
(such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy )  by  which 
be  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Gogtiet  ( Oriyiiie  dts 
/jtMs)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron,  which  would 
have  had  the  additional  ad\-antage  of  making  the 
draught  nauseous.  Haumgarten  easily  endows  the 
fire  employed  with  miraculous  properties.  Bochart 
and  Kosenmiiller  merely  think  that  he  cut,  ground, 
and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  as  was  used  to 
sprinkle  o\'er  the  hair  (Joseph.  AnL  \iii.  7,  §  3). 

rhere  seems  little  doubt  that  ^^^  =  Koreucaiat, 
LXX.    (Hiiveniick's  Introd.  to  the  Ptntat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  respecting  this 
calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the  Jews 
intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II.  for  a 
mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Eg^-ptian  super- 
stition (.Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim;  I^jictant. 
Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  &ct  that  they  had  been  wor- 
ihippcrs  of  Apis  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and  their  extreme 
"amiliarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi.  40).  3.  The 
resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in  Ex.  xxxii.  5, 
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to  the  festival  in  honor  of  Apis  (Suid.  s.  r.'^AnSet)* 
Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of  Egypt,  that  of  Isis, 
of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  sacred  bulls. 
Apis,  liasis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  fixes  oc 
the  latter  as  the  prototype  of  the  golden  calf;  "  the 
ofllerings,  dancings,  and  n^icings  practiced  on  thai 
occasion  were  doubtless  in  imitation  of  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mnevis"  {Anc. 
^'ffypt-,  V.  197,  see  PUtes  35,  36).  The  ox  was 
worshipped  from  its  utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  ds 
Is.  p.  74),  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
secrated to  him  (Horn.  Od.  i.  xii.  &c. ;  Warburton, 
Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5).  Hence  it  is  almost  universally 
found  in  Oriental  and  other  mythologies.  4.  The 
expression  **  an  ox  that  eateth  hay,"  &jc.  (Ps.  cvi. 
20,  (ftc. ),  where  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Plgyptian 
custom  of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  con- 
sulted Apis  (Godwyn's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Yet 
these  terms  of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that 
of  Jeroboam.  Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of 
Jeroboam's  calves  called  ^  ScCfioAis  BeiaA,  which  is 
an  tmquestionable  calumny ;  just  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  15, 
"Awt;  6  fi6<Txos  trou  6  iKKtKrhs  is  either  a  mistake 
or  a  corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii.  28, 
6,  and  Schleusiier,  s.  r.  "Atis)- 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  Ldcened  their  Blaker  to  the  gimTM  ox ; " 

or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well- understood  cher- 
ubic emblem.  For  (1.)  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
awure  of  this  symbol,  since  Moses  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  (2.)  Josephus  seems 
to  imply  that  tlie  calf  symbolized  (iod  {Ant.  riii.  8, 
§  4).  (3.)  Aaron  in  prochuming  the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast  to  JehoN-ah,  and  speaks 
of  the  god  as  the  visible  representation  of  Him  who 
had  led  them  out  of  Egypt.  (4.)  It  was  extremely 
uulikely  that  they  would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom 
they  had  so  recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judg- 
ments of  Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  (5.)  There  was 
only  one  Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  two  calves. 
(But  see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  404.)  (6.)  Jero- 
boam's well-understood  political  purpose  was,  not 
to  introduce' a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  old;  and  this  alone  explains  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  form  of  idohitry  into 
which  Judah  never  fell,  since  she  ahxiady  pouessed 
the  archetypal  emblems  in  the  Temple.  (7.)  It 
appears  from  1  K.  xxii.  6,  &/c.  that  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  stiil  re- 
garded themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  prophets 
of  .lehovnhJ''' 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moucieus,  de 
Vitulo  Aureo  ( Critici  Sacri^  ix. ).  The  work  is  in- 
hibited by  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  has  been  an- 
swered by  Visorinus.  A  brief  resumt^  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poll  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
"  Renmants  of  Time  "  (ad  finem).     [Cherubim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  6,  6,  x.  5),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  hissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Heth-el  into  Beth-aven  jwssibly 
rose  finom  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Betii- 
AVE.N).  The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by 
llglath-Pileser,  and  that  of  Bethel  10  yearn  after 
by  his  son  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  3 ;  Pri- 
deaux.  Connection,  i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridicuk>us  story  of  Olsui 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  aas-h«uled  deitj 
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n&ed  eafafiaii>e  Ij  'Ovi^  (»  story,  at  the  source 
9f  which  Tertulliaxi,  'OvoKoirnt,  -Apol.  16,  Ad  Nat. 
i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from  wme  misun- 
derstanding of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc.  Fel.  Ajxd. 
ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  ss  Origen 
conjectured,  that  the  Christians  were  confowided 
with  the  absurd  mystic  bphwru  {TmcIIisLv.  4: 
Merivale,  Hut.  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expressbn  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  ^* calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips," 
that  is,  ^  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  erroneously  translate 
KOfnrhv  rwv  x'tAcW,  which  is  followed  by  the  Syr. 
and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.-15).  For  allusions  to  the  ''  fatted  calf "  see 
Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23,  <ftc. ;  and  on  the  custom 
of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  *^  passing  between  the 
parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant,  see  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18, 19;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17;  Ephrem  S>tus,  i  «161; 
Hom.  JL  iU.  208.  F.  W.  F. 

CALITAS  {KoKiras;  [Vat  in  ver.  23  cor- 
nipt;  in  ver.  48  Vat.  Alex.  KoXciras:]  CalUat^ 
.  [ CaUthfi]),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23,  48.     [Kklita.] 

CALLISTHENES  (KoAA«ra^njy),  a  parti- 
san of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  set- 
ting fire  to  **  the  sacred  porbds  "  (2  Mi^.  viii.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (n^b?,  13^3  : 
XoAiKi^,  XoAeivTj  [seeCALNo]:  CAaianne);  ap- 
pears in  Genesis  (x.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 
The  word  is  thought  to  mean  '*  the  fort  of  the  god 
Ana  or  ^nu,"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Babylonian  worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  mod- 
em Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early 
capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  N(qthfr^  the 
Talmud  identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yoma). 
Arab  traditions  made  Niffer  the  original  Babylon, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  en- 
deavored to  mount  on  eagles*  wings  to  heaven. 
Similarly,  the  LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Cahio,  as 
*<the  place  where  the  tower  was  built"  (Is.  x.  9). 
Niffer  is  situated  about  60  miles  S.  £.  £.  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
I^}'ard  {Nin.  if  Bab.  ch.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  Lollus 
{CfmUceaj  p.  101).  We  may  gather  from  Script- 
ure that  in  the  8th  century  b.  c.  Calneh  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered 
its  prospeiity.  Hence  it  is  compared  with  Car- 
chemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Is.  x.  9;  Am.  vi.  2), 
and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  resistless  might  of 
AssjTia.  G.  R. 

OAL^O  O:^?:  XoXcinj;  [Vat.  Sin.]  Alex. 
XoAoyi^,  the  passage  [in  the  LXX],  however,  does 
not  agree  with  the  Hebrew:  Calano)^  Is.  z.  9. 
[Calneh.] 

*  Hence  we  have  3  variations  of  the  name :  Calno 
in  Isaiah,  (Calneh  in  Genesis  and  Amos,  and  Canneh 
ji  Ezekid  xxvii.  23.  The  idea  which  the  Seventy 
oring  into  the  text  of  Is.  x.  9  (not  in  the  Hebrew), 

*  ^T?3  =  Arab,  rk^^,  por/ore,  according  to 
Sesealus,  ]fttxst|  and  others.    Bochart  derives  the  word 
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is  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  at  Caino  oi 
Chalane,  as  if  a  protest  against  some  dififereut  opio- 
ion.  See  Gesenius  uber  Jetiia  (i.  394).  The  liibk 
is  silent  respecting  this  ancient  place  during  all  the 
long  ages  between  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  the 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2).  Dr.  Puaey  ( Minor  Ptxpkeis^ 
ii.  202)  agrees  with  those  who  think  that  Calneh  or 
Calno  was  the  later  Greek  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miles  from  Babylon.  [CJAi^ 
XEH.]  H. 

CALTHI  (6  Xa\4>l;  [Sin.  Aka.  XoA^ci;] 
Jos.  Xa^tuos'  Calphi)^  &ther  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
two  captains  {&pxoprts)  of  Jonathan's  army  who 
remained  finn  at  the  battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace 
xi.  70). 

CALVARY  (Kpaylov:  Syr.  Karhqriha:  Cal- 
vm'ui\  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arisin]^ 
from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the 
word  caioaria^  i.  e.  a  bare  skull,  the  I^in  word 
by  which  the  Kpvofiov  of  the  Evangelists  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate;  icpayiov  again  being  nothing 
but  the  Greek  interpretation  of  tlie  Hebrew  Gol<> 

GOTHA. 

Kpeiylov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangdista 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calxaria ;  and 
in  cvory  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
i^  skull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  (5.  <f  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  tiiat  the  popular  expression  "  Mount  Cal- 
vary "  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  cnicifixion. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  mowit  in  either  of  the 
narratives.     [Crucifixion;  Golgotha;   Jeku- 

8ALEM.]  6. 

*  The  transfer  of  Calvary  to  our  language  ftx>m 
the  Vulg.  has  often  been  noticed.  71ie  association 
of  "  mount "  with  the  place  of  crucifixion  has  in  aU 
probability  a  monastic  origin.  TIte  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  rock  at  Jerusalem,  held  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  cixiss  was  erected.  The  expression 
"  monticulus  Golgotha  "  occurs  in  the  Itiner.  Hitroi. 
(a.  d.  333)  and  was  current,  no  doubt,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period.  Thus  introduced,  the  term 
spread  at  length  into  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
dom. See  note  in  Rob.  BibL  Hes.  ii.  17.  Yet 
after  all  the  popular  idea  of  Golgotha  may  not  be 
whoUy  without  support  m  Scriptiure.  llie  best  ex- 
pbmation  of  Kpayiov  {a  <^A  l^ke  xxiii.  33)  is 
that  it  denotes  a  spot  dightly  elevated  and  so  called 
for  that  reason,  and  because  it  was  sktdl-shaped. 
As  to  Mr.  Fei^nisson's  theory  that  the  place  of  cru- 
cifixion was  Mount  Moriah,  see  the  addition  to 
Jeru8ALR.\i  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  gdmdl,  becer  or  bicrahy  and 
ctrcdrdtJi.  As  to  ttie  achashterdmm**  in  Esth. 
viii.  10,  erroneously  transkted  "  camek  "  by  the  A. 
v.,  see  Mule  (note). 

1.  Gdmdl  (^^1  [burder^-beartr]:  KdfuiKosi 
MTnelttt)  is  the  common  Hebrew  term  to  express 
the  genui  "  camel,"  irrespecti^^  of  any  dlfl^renoe 
of  species,  age,  or  breed:  it  occurs  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  O.  T.,  and  is  in  all  probability  de- 
rived from  a  root  ^  whicli  signifies  **  to  carry."    The 


from  /^_^^  '*  to  rp venge,"  the  camel  being  a  vln lletlTV 
animal.  The  word  has  survived  to  this  day  in  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe.  See  Gesenius,  Thn 
s.  T. 
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Inl  menUoo  of  camels  occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  as 
AuKMi^  the  pn-senta  which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon 
Alirani  when  he  was  in  Ki^ypt.  It  ia  clear  from  this 
{taasage  that  caiueU  were  early  known  to  the  I'^p- 
tians  (see  alio  Ex.  Lx.  3),  thou<;h  no  repreaientation 
of  this  aniinal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  paint- 
insys  or  hierrn;l}-phic8  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eyypi.  i. 
2:U,  Lond.  1854).  The  camel  has  been  from  the 
sarllest  times  the  most  important  lieast  of  bunlen 
amongst  Oriental  nations.  The  Kthiopians  had 
**  camels  in  abundance  '*  (2  (.'hr.  xiv.  15) :  the  queen 
uf  Sheba  caiue  to  Jerusalem  *'  with  camels  that  bare 
ipices  and  gold  and  precious  stones  *'  (1  K.  x.  2); 
the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels 
(Jflr.  xlix.  2i),  32);  David  took  away  the  camels 
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fix>m  the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (L  Sam. 
xxvii.  9,  XXX.  17):  forty  camels'  burden  of  goorf 
things  were  sent  to  Klisha  by  lien-hadad,  king  oi 
S\ria,  from  Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9);  the  Ishniael- 
ites  traiiicked  with  Kg>'pt  in  the  precious  gums  of 
Gikad,  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  ((ien.  xxxvii. 
25):  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed 
camels  **  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude  *' 
(Judg.  vii.  12);  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  be- 
fore hi8  affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand  after- 
wards (xlU.  12). 

I  The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ; 

I I  Sam.  XXX.  17);  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 
I  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  2  K.  \iii.  9;  1  K.  x.  2,  <(e.),  for 

draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7:  tco  also  Suetoniua, 


Two-humped  Camels  on  Assyrian  monumeuts.     (Layard.) 


NtrOy  c.  11).«»  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17  w©  learn 
that  camels  were  used  in  war:  compare  also  Pliny 
{N.  //.  viii.  18),  Xenophou  ( Cyro/>.  vii.  1,  27),  and 
Henxiotus  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  livy  (xxxvii.  40). 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  forces  of  the  Persian 
army  that  laaiah  is  probably  alluding  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  th«i  fiiU  of  Babylon  (Is.  xxi.  7). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  nodo  of  camel's 
hair  (Ma«t.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elyah  **  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  same 
stuff"  (C-almet's  Diet,  Frag.  No.  ccexx.;  Kosen- 
miiUer,  Schol.  ad  h.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  expression 
^\ord  of  hair''  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  reference  not  to 
his  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xix.  13, 19)  [Sackcloth],  but 
see  Elijah.  Chardin  (in  Harroer's  Observ.  ii. 
487)  sa}*s  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestments 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat,  ^ian  {Nat.  II. 
xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  of 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  used  to  wear:  but  the  garment  of  camel's 
hair  which  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  probability 
merely  the  prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals 
(Aristot.  I/ia.  Amm.  vi.  25,  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.: 
Pliny,  N.  II.  xi.  41,  xxviii.  9);  it  was  in  all  prob- 
ability used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distinct  refer- 


a  n  Commisit  etlam  camelomm  quadrigas." 
6  Amongut  the  live  stock  which  Jacob  presented  to 
kstt  were  *<  thirty  milch  eamds  with   their  colte.'* 

nhp^2'*P  D^V^SI  is  Uterally  "  camels  giving  suck." 
This  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Israel- 
ites uiMd  the  milk  of  the  camel,  which  however  it  can- 
eot  fUrij  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  Jael  offered 
eisen  (Judg.  iv.  19),  according  to  Jofephus  (Anf.  v. 
•  §  4),  WM  sour.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  Michaolifl,  and 
Basenm'Uler  (Not.  ad  Hieroz.  I  10),  say  it  was  for  fhe 
surpose  of  iutoxicating  Sisera,  sour  camel's  milk,  as 


ence  to  it  is  made  in  the  Bibfe.^  Camel's  flesh, 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  (Prosp. 
Alpinus,  H.  .V.  yEg.  i.  226),  >vas  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Israelites  (I^ev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  l)ecau8e, 
though  the  camel  »'  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  reason  why  camel-flesh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  {Ilieroz.  I.  11),  Kosen- 
miiller  {.\ot.  ad  Ilitntz.  1.  c),  Michaelis  {iMin  of 
MtMtes,  iii.  234,  Smith's  tranidat.),  none  of  which, 
however,  are  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  no  quadruped  to  be 
used  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and 
dinded  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts :  as  the  camel 
does  not  /u//y  divide  the  hoof^  the  anterior  parts 
only  being  cleft,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  termg 
of  the  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  {Phy$.  H.  of  Palest,  p.  391)  says  "  the 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  ck)th  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  half-moons." 
This  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  <?  that  were 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  fh>ra 
/ebah  and  Zalmunna.  ((}omp.  Stat.  Thebaidj  ix. 
687.)'     [Ornaments.] 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  5)  deckires  that  Rabbah  shall  be  a 

they  affirm,  having  this  effect  The  .\rabs  use  sour 
earners  milk  ixtensively  as  a  drink. 

e  Cp-^^tr.  Compare  also  Is.  Ui.  18:  '*  Round 
Unas  like  the  moon,"  A.  Y.  The  LXX.  has  ^lyi^unco*. 
Vulg.  lunuUe. 

*  Casael's  note  (Lange's  Bibebcerk^  p.  83)  conflrms 

I  and  illustrates  this  oriental  UMige  of  putting  "  little 
moons  "  on  the  necks  of  the  camels.  It  no  doubt  had 
some  connection  with  the  Sahfrnnism  of  the  Arab 
tribes  who  worshipped  so  extenRively  the  moon  and 

I  stars.     See  Rawlinson's  note  on  Hero,l.  iii.  8.        H. 

I      *i  <'  Niveo  lunata  monlUa  dente  '  on  hoiwM'  neelrs. 
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^  stable  for  eameb,  and  the  Ammonites  a  coaching 
place  for  flocks.' '  Buckingham  ( Trav.  p.  329 )  speaks 
of  ruins  in  this  country  as  "  places  of  resort  to  the 
Bedouins  wherpi  they  pasture  their  camels  and  their 
sheep.'*  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  in  vol. 
ii.  pt  ix.  of  "  Good  Words." 

From  the  tem^terate  habits  of  the  camel  with  re- 
gard to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water,- and 
from  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both  structurally 
and  physiologically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we  can 
readily  give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of  tribes 
or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels  of  Job 
may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a  passage  in 
Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix.  37,  §  5):  "Now  some  men 
in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 
camels." 

2.  Becer,  bicrdh  (np3,  H*;?:! :  LXX.  ir<^i,- 
\os  in  Is.  U.  6;  i^4  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  as  frt)m  Arab. 
6y^a^j  mane;"  Spofuds  in  verss.  of  Aq.,Theod., 

and  Sym.:  dromedaruts^  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
says,  "  The  caravans  of  capiels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah."  The  Midian- 
ites  had  camels  "  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  "  (Judg. 
vii.  12).  In  Jeremiah  God  expostulates  with  Israel 
for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a  swifl 
(ncrdh  "  traversing  her  waj-s."  Bochart  {Uieroz, 
i.  15  ff.)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  indic- 
ative only  of  a  difference  in  age,  and  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Arabic  becra  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signified  by  the 
term.  Gesenius  follows  Bochart,  and  ( Comm.  iib. 
d.  Jts.  Ix.  6)  answers  the  objections  of  Kosenmiiller, 
who  {Not.  ad  Bochartl  Hieroz.  L  c.)  argues  in  fiiwr 
of  the  "  dromedary."  Gesenius's  remarks  are  com- 
mented on  again  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  BibL  Nor- 
turgtsch.  ii.  21.  Etymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
is  more  in  favor  of  the  "  dromedary."  ^  So  too  are 
the  old  versions,  as  is  also  the  epithet  "  swifl,"  ap- 
plied to  the  bicrdh  in  Jeremiah ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic  <^  to  denote  "  a 
young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on  the 
Hebrew  word,  makes  the  following  just  observa- 
tion :  "  <  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromi'dttries  of  Midian,'  <&c.  —  a  weak  distinc- 
tion, if  bicrim  means  only  young  camels  in  opposi- 
tion to  old  ones  "  (  Vei'm.  Sam,).  Tlie  "  traversing 
her  ways  "  is  well  explained  by  Rosenmiiller,  "  mox 
hue  mox  illuc  cursitans  quasi  furore  venereo  cor- 
reptus,  suique  non  compos,  quemadmodum  focere 
Boleiit  cameli  tempore  oistus  libidinosi."  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  becer  or  bicidh  ciuiiiot  l)e  better 
represented  than  by  the  "  dromedar}' "  of  the  A.  V. 


o  Seo  Schleusner  (2V«.  in  LXX.)  ».  v.  h^ti. 
t»  From  -1521,  i.  q,  H^a,  "  to  be  first." 


r  yC  " 


a  young  camel,"  of  the  sar-^  age  as  "  a 


young  man  "  amongst  men.     But  the  idea  of  BwiftneM 
tr  involTffil  even  in  the  Arabic  use  of  this  word  for 


'7^ 


=properare^  ftstinare  (v.  Gesenius,  Thes.) 


't  n^,  i.  «.  "  the  camel'*  saddle,"  with  a  kind  of 
aanopy  cwr  it     See  Jahn  {Arch.  Bibl.  p.  M,  Uphom's 
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8,  As  to  the  drcdrSlh  (n'l1|nS)  of  Ik.  hcvl 
20,  which  the  LXX.  interpret  frKidZia,  the  Vulg. 
carruca^  and  the  A.  V.  "  swift  bessts,"  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory  which  is  given  by  Bochart  {Hicrot,  L 
25),  following  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  adopted  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that  '*  drom- 
edaries "  are  meant  According  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  word  (which  occurs  only  in 

Isaiah,  I  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  ^"j^*  **to 
leap,"  ''  to  gallop; "  but  the  idea  involved  is  surely 
inapphcable  to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  cameL  The  old 
versions  moreo\'er  are  opposed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  {SvppL  ad  Lex. 
Udb.  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  (s.  r.),  to  under- 
stand by  circdr^iih  "  panniers  "or  "  baskets  "  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer 
the  word  to  its  unreduplicated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
34.*'  The  shaded  vehicles  of  the  LXX.  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  {DescryA.  dt 
t'lSyypte^  p.  230*),  who  says,  "  other  ladies  are  car- 
ried sitting  in  chairs  made  hke  covered  cages  hang- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a  camel; "  or  by  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Russell  {Nat,  H.  of  Aleppo,  i.  256),  who  states 
that  some  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  are  commonly 
sto«red,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  side  a  mule  in 
a  sort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  species,  of  camel  which  was  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Pal- 
estine is  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  ( Camehts 
Arabicus),    The  dromedary  is  a  swifter  animal  than 


Arabian  Camel. 

the  liac^gage-camel,  and  is  oaed  chiefly  for  riding 
purposes — it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the  other : 
the  Arabs  call  it  the  Heirie.  The  speed  of  the 
dromedary  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs 
asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse;  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  per- 


tmnRlation) :  "  Sometimee  they  travel  In  a  cohered 
vehicle  which  is  secured  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and 
answers  the  purpoee  of  a  small  house."  Parkhurst  nys 

ri'^n'!?^':!)  "  is  in  the  reduplicate  form,  because  these 
bankets  were  in  pairs,  and  slung  one  on  each  aide  of 
the  beast."     In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  referml 

to  the  Arabic  \a^  ^  mU*  camellna,  aliis,  cum  ap- 

paratu  suo  "  (Freytair,  s.  v.).  See  figures  in  Pooocksu 
Deseript.  Orifnt.i.tAh.6&. 
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Conn;  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up  for 
hours  together.  The  Bactrian  camel  ( Camdas  B  tc- 
friomij),  the  onlj  other  known  species,  has  two 
kompg;  ii  is  notcapoble  of  such  endurance  as  its 


CAMP 


34? 


fiaetzlan  GaoML 

Arabian  cousin:  this  species  is  found  in  China, 
Russia,  and  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Persians  in  war  to  carry  one  or  two 
guns  which  are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  Col.  H.  Smith 
says  this  species  appears  figured  in  the  processions 
of  the  ancient  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas- 
r«iiefs  of  Cbehel  Minar.  Though  the  Bactrian 
camel  was  probably  not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was 
doubtless  known  to  them  in  a  late  period  of  their 
history,  firom  their  relations  with  Persia  and  Chal- 
dffia.  KusseU  (N,  UuL  of  AUp.  u.  170,  Sd  ed.) 
says  the  two-humped  camel  is  now  seldom  seen  at 
Aleppo. 

The  camel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  the 
sabject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial  ex- 
preasioDs;  see  many  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  l 
30),  and  l»mp.  Matt,  zxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  v.,  notwith»taoding  the  attempts  which  are 
made  firom  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression: the  very  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
evidence  in  its  favor;  with  the  Talmuds  [Talmudic 
writers]  ^^an  elephant  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye"  was  a  common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
powible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil ;  with  an 
internal  reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  nature  fail;  with  a  hump  of  fat 
ready  on  emergencies  to  supply  it  with  carbon  when 
even  t^e  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning 
desert  cease  to  aflford  fobd ;  with  nostrils  which  can 
dose  valve-like  when  the  sandy  storm  fills  the  air, 
this  valuable  animal  does  indeed  well  desen-e  the 
significant  title  of  the  »  ship  of  the  desert.""  The 
ciunel  belongs  to  the  fiunily  CamtUJce^  order  Rami- 
nanUi.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  a  disappointment  to  know  that  the  many 
lervioeable  qualities  of  the  camel  which  have  been 
enumerated,  are  fisr  finom  being  matched  by  any 
correspondent  social  or  moral  instincts  to  increase 
our  rtfftid  for  him.     Dr.  Kitto  {DaUy  BibU  JU 


•  An  expression  derived  Scom  the  Arabs.  See  the 
IQotation  from  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir,  quoted 
ay  Boehart,  UBtroz.  i.  18. 


lustr,  i.  275,  Porter's  ed.  1866)  writes  as  foOoiPB 
"  Of  all  the  animals  which  have  been  domesticater 
for  highor  purposes  than  to  serve  mankind  merely 
as  food,  the  camel  is,  past  all  doubt,  the  most 
churlish,  irascible,  revengefU,  and  self-willed.  We 
have  heard  of  strong  attachments  between  man 
and  all  other  domestic  animals,  but  never  between 
a  man  and  his  camel.  Of  all  the  creatures  pro- 
moted to  be  man's  companions  in  travel  and  in 
rest,  no  one  so  unloving  and  unloved  exists.  Its 
very  countenance,  which  the  inexperienced  call  pa< 
tient,  is  the  very  impersonation  of  malice  and  ill- 
nature  —  even  when  its  eyes  are  not  kindled  up  in- 
to active  spite,  and  when  its  mouth  does  not  quiver 
with  burning  rage.  Even  am<Hig  themselves  quar- 
rels are  frequent;  and  he  who  has  been  summoned 
by  their  sluup  and  bitter  cries  to  witneu  a  camel- 
fight,  will  not  easily  forget  the  scene."  The  trav- 
eUier  in  the  East  is  soon  led  to  observe  this  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  camel  and  his  owner  or 
driver,  and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
provocations  which  there  may  be  for  such  severity, 
finds  it  a  constant  outrage  to  his  fediings  to  witness 
the  blows  and  scourgings  which  he  sees  inflicted  on 
the  bearer  of  such  heavy  burdens.  Camels  are  al- 
most unknown  in  Europe  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
tran<«portation.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that 
the  writer  encountered  a  small  caravan  of  them, 
laden  with  military  stores,  in  Greece,  on  the  road 
between  Delphi  and  Amphlssa. 

Much  important  information  in  respect  to  the 
general  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  camd  will 
he  found  in  U.  S.  Setutte  Documents  (viii.  No.  62, 
pp.  1-238,  1856-7)  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
camels  for  purposes  of  military  transportation.  A 
circular  was  addressed  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  American  residents  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially our  missionaries  (H.  G.  O.  Dw^t,  Edwin 
E.  Bliss,  W.  F.  Williams)  whose  intelligent  replies 
to  the  inquiries  made  are  replete  with  important 
facts  and  suggestions  illustrative  of  the  subject 
Hints  for  Scripture  also  may  be  gleaned  from  them. 
It  is  stated  e.  g.  (p.  SO)  that  camels,  ordmarily  occu- 
pying from  30  to  45  days  on  the  joimiey  to  AfosiU 
from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Or/a  and  the  Desert, 
will  accomplish  the  distance  on  an  emergency  in  13 
days.  (See  addition  to  Haran,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  has  written  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  "  'llie  Camel,  his  Organization,  Habits,  and 
Uses,  considered  with  reference  to  his  Introduction 
into  the  United  SUtes,"  Boston,  1856,  16mo.  It 
is  understood  that  the  attempt  to  domesticate  and 
employ  the  camel  in  the  southern  parts  of  our 
country  has  proved  a  fiulure.  H. 

CA'MON  (pSSi?:  [ttfmdinfMalace,f(utneu]. 
'Pafivd^y,  Alex.  PojU;u«;  [Comp.  Aid.  Ko/ufii';]  Jos 
Kafiuf'  Ctimm\  the  place  in  which  J  air  the  judge 
was  buried  [Judg.  x.  5].  The  few  notices  of 
Jair  which  we  possess  have  all  reference  to  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  against  accepting  the  statement  of  Josephus 
(^n^  V.  7,  §  6)  that  Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead 
In  support  of  this  is  the  mention  by  Polybius  (v. 
70,  §  12)  of  a  Canioun  (Kc^i^Di')  in  company  with 
Pella  and  other  trans-Jordanic  places  (Reland,  670). 
In  modem  times,  however,  the  name  has  not  been 
recovered  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  J6> 
roroe  identify  it  with  Cyamoh,  in  the  plain  d 
Esdradon.  G. 


CAMP.     [Encampmkntb.] 
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CAMPHIRE 


CAMTHIRE  ("^?:3,«  c^er:  Kaposi  cy- 
pf^^  Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ucamphire"  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew term,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  aro- 
matic substance  only  in  Cant  i.  14,  iy.  13:  the 
nutfgin  in  both  passages  has  "  cypress,"  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word. 
Camphire^  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cnm' 
phoTy  is  a  product  of  a  tree  laigely  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  the  Camphora  ojiciftarumj  of 
the  Nat  order  Lauracecf.  There  is  another  tree, 
the  Vryobalarwpg  aromatica  of  Sumatra,  which 
also  yields  camphor;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  either  <^  these  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancients. 

From  (For?]  the  expression  "cluster  of  c/^er  in 
the  Wncyards  of  Engedi,"  in  Cant,  i-  14,  the  Chal- 
dee  version  reads  "  bunches  of  grapes.''  ^  Several 
versions  retain  the  Hebrew  wonl.  The  substance 
really  denoted  by  odpker  is  the  K^pot  of  Dioseo- 
tides,  Theophrastus,  dc.,  and  the  cyprot  of  Pliny, 
i.  e.  the  Lawtoma  alba  of  botanists,  the  henna  of 
Arabian  naturalists.  So  R.  Ben  Melek  (Cant  i. 
14):  **  The  cluster  of  oopher  is  that  which  the  Ar- 
abs caU  al-henna"  (see  Celsius,  Uien)b.  i.  223). 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the 
eypros-plant,  yet  thdr  accounta  are  on  the  whole 
sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  rder  it  to  the 
henna-pUnt  The  Arabic  authors  Avicenna  and 
Senipion  also  identify  their  hetma  with  the  cypios 
of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  (Royle  m  Kitto's  Bibl. 
CycL  art.  Kopher). 

"The  K^wposj^  says  Sprengel  (Comment,  on 
Diotoor.  i.  124),  "is  the  L<titsonia  aWa.  Lam., 
which  includes  the  L.  inermit  and  tpinosa^  Linn. : 
it  is  the  Copher  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ilennn  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note  throughout  the  East 
to  this  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  yield  for  the  hair." 
In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  tluit  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Kko/t  th ;  he  refers  to 
Delisle  {Fior.  yEgypU  p.  12).  Hasselquist  <  Trav. 
346,  Lond.  1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the 
leaves  are  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Kgyptiaos  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails 
of  their  bands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night: 
this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red?],  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  £astem  nations.  The  color 
bats  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt 
that  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in 
this  manner."  Sonnini  (  Voyafft,  i.  297)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
flowers  of  the  hennarplant;  that  they  take  them 
In  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant  i.  13;   see  also  Mariti 

Trav.  i.  29),  Krosper  Alpinus  (De  PlanL  jEgypl. 
. .  13),  Pliny  N.  //.  xii.  24),  who  says  that  a  good 
kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Sam, 

«  From  nS?,  oblevit:  <<  Quia  mulleres  in  oriente 
ungues  oUinutu "  (Slmonls,  Ltx.  s.  ▼.).    Cf.  Arabic 

yi^^  fixy  and  the  Syriac   };^oJi.    The  Greek 

xvirpot  Is  the  ssme  word  as  the  Hebrew  [?]. 

b  The  Heb.  *^r?,  also  denotes  "redemption," 
**  ezplattoo ; '^  whence  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors, 
If  dMdlqff  b3C27K»  have  found  out  the  mystaiy  of 


CANA 

i.  e.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satiifoctorily  ansvcn 
Michaelis*s  conjecture  (iSt^.  ad  Lex.  Ileb.  ii.  1205) 
that  "palm-flowers "  or  "dates"  are  intended;  aee 
also  Rosenmilller  (BUf.  BoL  p.  133),  and  WiDdn- 
{Ane.  Egypt,  ii.  345). 


Lmctonia  alba. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "  pare  her  nails  "  c  (Dent  xxi.  12^ 
hss  referraee  to  the  custom  of  staining  thcra  with 
henna-dye;  but  it  is  %'ery  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  capti^ie  woman  was  or- 
dered to  shave  her  head,  a  msiik  of  mourning:  such 
a  meaning  therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is  quite 
out  of  place  (see  Kosenmiiller,  Sehol.  ad  Deiit.  xxi. 
12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed  with  henna, 
and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses 
and  ssses  were  similarly  treated. 

The  Lmr$oma  alba  when  3«ung  is  withont 
tlioms,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  IJnnsp- 
us*s  names,  A.  inertniB  and  L.  qnnosn^  he  r^gsrd- 
ing  his  specimens  as  two  distinct  species.  The 
henna-plant  grows  in  Egypt  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  The  flowen  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusten, 
and  are  very  fragrant  The  whole  shrub  is  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  ftiDest  description  id 
that  given  by  Sonnini.  The  J^vcwonia  alba^  tiie 
only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lfithrac«B.  W.  H. 

CA'NA  OF  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gal- 
li.KE  (Kaya  rris  roA/Aa/os;  Syriac,  Pesh.  Kntnn, 
^JL^,    Nitrian,    KfUnaJt,    (JVi.^:</   Cnna 

GaUteBOB)^  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  first  minicki  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  ss 
well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  she  ss 
the  native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  8). 


the  Messlsh,  nC3  bD  U^S,  ''  the  man  (bat  propi- 
tiates all  things  ^'  (Patrick^s  Commentary). 

e  n'^'i-l^V-nK  nrbV'^.  Ut^andsheriiaU 
T  V  :  T  •  V  *  :  T  : ' 
do  her  nails."  Onkelos  and  rnsdiss  understand  the 
ezpressloa  to  denote  "  letting  her  nails  grew,'*  S9  a 
sign  of  grief.  The  Hebrew  "  do  her  nails,"  hovem, 
must  surely  express  more  than  "  letting  them  alone.** 

(t  e  This  is  an  error.  The  Nitrian  text  pnbUih»i 
by  Cureton  (Lond.  1868)  sgrees  in  tlie  form  of  thi 
word  (John  iv.  40}  with  the  Peshlto.  A 
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The  four  pMMi^ei  quoted  —  all,  it  wiD  be  obeerved, 
bom  St  John  —  ue  the  onlj  qdm  in  which  the 
name  oecurs.  Neither  of  them  affordd  any  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is, 
that  it  was  not  far  from  Capismaum  (John  ii.  12, 
ir.  46),  and  also  on  higher  ground,  since  our  Lord 
went  down  (Kardfiii)  from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii. 
12).  No  further  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
QoUoes  either  of  Josephus  ( ViL  §  16;  B.  J.  i.  17, 
5  5)  —  even  if  the  place  which  he  mentions  be  the 
same — or  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  their  Ono- 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  Ketma,  a  small 
village  about  4^  miles  northeast  of  Naaareth.  It 
now  contains  onij  the  ruins  of  a  chureh  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  —  doubtless  much  older  —  the  ibuntain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
{MuUn,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  villi^^ 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "water- 
poCs  of  stone"  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine, 
though  at  St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before 
there  had  been  but  one  remaining  {fJariy  Trav. 
16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars 
were  brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said 
still  to  exist  hi  the  MWe  d*  Angers  (see  M.  Di- 
dron*s  Eesays  in  the  ArmnleB  Archeoloffiquea,  xi. 
5,  xiii.  2). 

ITie  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kemin  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
thne  of  WilUbald  (the  htter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  fttnn  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Ke- 
land,  680).  From  that  time  untO  bttely  the  tradi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But  even 
by  Qnansmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were  ad- 
mitted, and  these  have  been  lately  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Robinmn  with  much  force.  7%e  rival  site 
is  a  village  situated  farther  north,  about  5  miles 
north  of  Seffuneh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth, 
near  the  present  Jefat^  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wan.    This  Tillage  still  bears  the  name  of  Kdnd 

d^dU  ( JuJL^I  ULd),  a  name  which  is  in 
every  reqwct  the  exact  representative  of  tiie  Hebrew 

orij^uud  —  as  Kmna^  \jS  ySO,  is  widely  difler- 

ent  from  it  — and  it  Is4n  this  bet  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  argument  in  firnvr  of  the  northern 
Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from  tradi- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight  The  testimonies  of 
VViUibald  and  Khocas,  given  above,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they  cer- 
tably  form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius  and 
others,  which  he  quotes  agamst  Ktfr  Kenna  (Rob. 
ii.  340-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Sauley; 
oomp.  Kwald,  v.  147;  Mistin.  iiL  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  aiftcted  whichever 
site  may  !«  discovered  to  be  the  real  on&        G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  {BiU  Re*,  iii.  205,  ed.  1841) 
pronounoea  the  addition  of  tUtM  to  the  northem 
KanH  conclusive  in  fitvor  of  that  village:  most  of 
the  later  writers  acquiesos  hn  this  view.  Thomson 
raises  a  doubt  whether  any  such  designation  dis- 
tinguishes the  one  pboe  from  the  other.  Of  the 
many,  he  says,  to  whom  he  put  the  question,  *«  only 
one  had  e^v  heard  of  the  word  Jefi/  as  a  part 
if  the  name;  and  from  the  hedtsncy  with  which 
Jiis  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  merrly  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  suggestion." 
{JUmi  and  Book,  ii.  121).   Mr.  Dixon  {fftJtf  Lnwl, 

838)  has  a  long  note  bi  which  he  contends  for  the 
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other  JTdsd  hi  opposition  to  Robinson^s  tIbw.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  these  villages  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle.  Both  of  them  are  near 
enough  to  Nazareth  to  make  them,  in  oriental  lifei 
parts  of  the  same  neighborhood.  It  has  been 
alleged  for  the  northeastern  A'dnd  that  it  is  mors 
directly  on  the  way  to  Capernaum.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  of  proof  that  Jesus  was  going  down  to 
Capernaum  at  the  time;  he  was  at  Cana,  wherever 
it  was,  because  he  and  bis  disciples  fiad  been  invited 
there  to  attend  the  marriage  (John  ii.  2).  Nor  if 
he  vrent  down  to  Capernaum  from  Cana  immedi- 
atdy  after  the  marriage  (which  is  not  certain  — 
since  f/kxrk  royho^  John  ii.  12,  may  mark  that  mov^ 
ment  as  only  relatively  subsequent)  does  the  expres- 
sion *  going  down'  settle  anything;  for  it  would 
be  topographically  exact  whethor  he  went  from  the 
one  Kdna  or  the  other.  Nor  does  the  nobleman's 
coming  to  him  at  i'ana,  ftt>m  Capernaum,  to  inter- 
cede ibr  his  son  (John  iv.  46  fil)  decide  the  question; 
for  it  is  merdy  said  that  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
had  returned  to  Galilee  from  Judiea,  he  came  to 
him  where  he  was  —  of  course,  whether  the  Cana 
in  which  he  found  him  was  the  nearer  or  the  more 
distant  one. 

Stanley  {No*ice$  of  LocaUHtB^  <fc..  p.  188)  sn^ 
gests  that  Cana  may  have  been  one  of  the  Galilean 
h<MDes  of  Jesus;  but  his  going  thither  on  the  return 
from  Judsea  (John  iv.  43  ff. )  so  frr  from  bvoring  this, 
is  rather  opposed  to  it.  The  reason  assigned  for 
doing  so,  namely,  that  '*  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  expbdns  in  efftct 
why  he  avoided  Nazareth  (his  warper),  to  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  go,  and  went  to  Cana, 
a  place  having  so  much  less  interest  for  him.  H. 

CA'NAAN  0V;3  (=C'na'an;  comp.  the 
Greek  name  XvS,  as  mentioned  befow)  [W,  hufn* 
bUd]:  Xofodyi  Jos.  Xaydayos''  Chanaan).  1. 
The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  1  Chr.  i.  8; 
comp.  Jos.  ArU.  i.  6,  §  4),  the  progenitor  of  tlie 
Phcenicians  ("  Zidon  " ),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  IsraeUte  conquest  peopled  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  15;  1 
Chr.  L  13).  [Canaan,  LAND  or;  CANAAKrrES.] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse 
is  pronounced  on  Canaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irrev- 
erential  conduct  of  Ham:  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
name  had  belonged  to  both,  or  the  lather  were  al- 
ready merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  empfoyed 
for  the  country  itself  —  more  generally  styled  "  the 
Umd  of  C."  It  is  so  in  ZeiSi.  ii.  5;  and  we  also 
find  "l^anguage  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18):  "Wars  of 
C."  (Judg.  iii.  1):  ''Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv 
15):  "King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19): 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8,  xxxvi.  2): 
"  Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11).  In  addition  bo 
the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where 
it  is  concealed  hi  the  A.  V.  by  being  transUted. 
These  sre:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "trafficken,"  and  xxiii.  11, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Gesenius,  "Jehovah  gab 
Befehl  iiber  Canaan : "  Hoe.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  mer- 
chant; "  Ewald,  "  Kanaan  halt  triigcrische  Wage: " 
Zeph.  L  11,  " merchant-people; "  E^/akl,  *•  daas  alle 
Cananiter  sind  dahin."  G. 

CA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  or  (7?5?  VT.ft 

from  a  root  7^ ; .  signifying  to  be  Into,  see  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  19;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  io 
which  the  verb  is  used),a  name  denoting  tb^  couij- 
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cry  west  ci  the  Jordan  aiid  Dead  Sea,  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Meditentmean ;  specially  op- 
posed to  the  "  land  of  Gilead/'  that  is,  the  high 
table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus :  "•  our 
little  ones  and  our  wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities 
of  Gilead  ....  but  we  will  pass  over  armed  into 
the  bind  of  Canaan  "  (Num.  xuii.  26-^2),  and  see 
xzxiii.  51 :  "  Phineas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the 
hind  of  Gilead  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,*'  Josh.  xxii.  32 :  see  also  Gen.  zii. 
5,  utii.  2,  19,  xxzi.  18,  xxxiiL  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii. 
1,  xlviu.  3,  7,  xlix.  30;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiu. 
40,  61 ;  Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi.  12.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  *^  low  land  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots :  —  She- 
chem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel 
(zxxv.  6),  Bethlehem  (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi. 
3;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the 
"  land  of  ("anaan."  But  high  as  the  level  of  much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is, 
there  are  several  things  which  must  always  have 
prevented,  as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an 
impression  of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  re- 
markable, wide,  maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills;  a  feature  of 
the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself 
moat  indelibly  on  the  recollection;  (2)  the  sUU 
deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable  and  impressive 
hoUow  of  tlie  Jordan  valley,  a  view  into  which  may 
be  commanded  from  almost  any  of  the  heights  of 
central  Palestine;  and,  (3)  there  is  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  the  long  high  line  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Jordan,  which  from  th&r  distance 
have  the  effect  more  of  an  enormous  cliff  than  of  a 
mountain  range  —  looking  down  on  the  more  bro- 
ken and  isolated  hills  of  Cunaan,  and  Aimisliing  a 
constant  standard  of  height  befcre  which  everything 
is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "Cannanite"  was  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which  will 
be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that  head ; 
but  this  does  not  nppear  to  be  the  case  with  "  (Ca- 
naan,*' at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and 
Matt  XV.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  pUins  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (comp. 
Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was  by  the 
Greeks  that  the  name  XkS,  Cna,  was  used  for 
Phoenicia,  t.  e.  the  searside  plain  nortli  of  tlie 
"Tynan  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  7, 
and  Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  Uter  Phoenicians 
both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  cotonies 
in  Africa.  (See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  IJb.  and 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,  both  quoted  by  Gese- 
nius, 696.)  The  LXX.  translators  had  leanit  to 
apply  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases 
they  render  the  Hebrew  words  given  above  by 
Xflipa  T«v  ♦oiW/c»v  (Ex.  xvi.  36;  Josh.  v.  12, 
oomp.  y.  1),  as  they  do  **  Omaanites  "  bj^oiviKis. 

G. 

•  CANAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF,  Is.  xix. 
18.     See  Canaanitks;  Ham. 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  6  Kayayfms, 
A,  KoMU'ci'njt;  Lachm.  [Tisch.  Treg.]  with  B 
C,  6  KovoMuof ;  D  [in  MaU.1,  Xatwatos:  Cha- 
nanetis),  the  designation  of  tne  Apostle  Simon, 
vtherwise  known  as  **  Simon  [the]  Zdotes."  It 
aeoun  in  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark.  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  CV 
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naan,  that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  tlie  LXX 

I  and  the  N.  T.  Xayayaios  =  '^^7l'^  (oomp.  Matt 
XV.  22  with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that 
would  probably  be  Kar/nit.     But  it  oomes  ftvm 

a  duddee  or  Syriae  word,  1^0}^,  KaneSttij  or 

CTlxJ-J-O  [ILaJLLOT  Kanenieh  [?],  by  which 

the  Jewish  sect  or  ftetion  of  **tfae  Zealots**  — so 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  was  desig- 
nated (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  [  Talm.]  s.  v.).  This  Syr- 
iac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  versian.  The 
Greek  equivalent  of  Kanedn  is  Zi^Xflvr^f ,  Zehte^ 
and  this  St  Luke  (vi.  16;  Acta  1.  13)  has  correctly 
preserved.  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriae 
word,  as  the  LXX.  translaton  did  frequently  before 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Cureton  does  {Nitrian  Rtc,  Ixxxvii.),  that  they 

mistook  the  word  for  CTIa  \.^\D  [).U-.bJLD^ 

=  XstyoMubf ,  a  Canaanite  or  descendant  of  Q/m- 
naan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  emir,  whatever  subsequent  transcribers  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word  is  pkun  from 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezse  (D)  and  the  Vul- 
gate, as  given  above,  and  from  the  notice  quoted 
from  Cotdier  in  the  note  to  Winer's  artide  (p. 
463).  The  spdling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtless 
led  many  to  the  same  conclusion;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  altered  to  ^^  Kananite,**  or  some  other 
form  distinguished  from  the  well-known  one  in 
which  it  now  stands.  G. 

*  Simon  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  the 
Caiumite"  or  "Zealot"  because  of  his  former 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Judaism.  As  there  was  another 
Simon  among  the  Apostles,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  name  after  he  became  a  disciple,  as  a 
means  of  distinction,  though  it  had  ceased  to 
mark  the  trait  of  character  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  took  the  appelbition  from 
his  having  belonged  to  a  political  sect  known  as  the 
Zealots,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  9); 
but  though  he  may  have  sliown  the  same  tendencies 
of  character,  the  party  historically  distinguished 
by  that  name  did  not  appear  till  a  later  period. 
See  Wetotein's  Noc,  Tat.  i.  366.  H. 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  O???*-?,  t.  e.  ac- 
curately  according  to  Hebrew  usage  —  Gesen.  2/r6. 
Grnm.  §  107  — "the  C:anaanite;"  but  in  the  A. 
V.  with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  D**^^^?,  which  also, 
but  very  unfreqnently,  occurs:  Xoyavaros,  ^fri(, 
Ex.  vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1 :  ChaiMntns\  a  word 
used  in  two  senses :  (1 )  a  triiie  which  inhabited  a 
particidar  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan 
before  the  conquest;  and  (2)  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
people  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that 
country. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  "  only  —  the 
dwellers  in  the  bwLmd.  llie  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  **  lowhind  "  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east: 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  whieh 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "k>wbuid."  (a.) 
There  were  the  pkins  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim  — the  Shfftlak  ot 
phiin  of  Philistia  on  the  south— that  of  Sbtfoa 
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beitnen  Jai&  and  Carmd  ^  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
dradon  in  the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka;  and  lastly, 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
•U  the  other  cities  of  that  nation.  (6.)  Hut  8ei>- 
■KBted  entirely  from  these  was  the  still  fewer  region 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modem  (jhdr. 
a  region  which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  (Uennetareth)  to  the  sooth  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14. 
Tlie  climate  of  these  sunken  regions  —  especially 
of  the  Talley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natonl  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.  ^  Anialek  "  —  so  runs  one  of  the  earilest 
wad  most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records 
of  Scriptore  — «*  Amalek  dweUa  in  the  bmd  of  the 
aouth;  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains;  and  the  Canaan- 
iCe  dwells  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan  '* 
(Num.  xiii.  2 J),  lliis  describes  the  division  of 
the  country  a  few  years  only  before  the  conquest. 
But  there  had  bcoi  little  or  no  variation  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  nodee  which  purports  to  be  the 
eaiiiest  of  all,  the  seaU  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  — 
as  distuiguiahed  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
tlie  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants 
of  Canaan — are  given  as  on  the  seashore  from 
Zidon  to  Gasa,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Sodom, 
Gomomh,  and  Lasha  (afterwards  Callirboe),  on  the 
shore  of  the  present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20). 
In  Josh.  xi.  3  —  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
actually  in  the  western  eountry  —  this  is  expressed 
more  broadly.  "•  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and 
the  west"  is  careAilly  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  **  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.     In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  more  detafl  that  *<  all  the  « circles '  (nhV^a) 
of  the  Philiatincs  .  .  .  from  Sihor  (the  Wadytl- 
Aruh)  unto  Kkron  northward,  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite."  I.ater  still,  the  Canaanites  are  stiU 
dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  — 
Bethshean;  the  plain  of  Esdraek>n  —  Taanach, 
llileam,  and  Megiddo;  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  Dor; 
and  also  on  the  phun  of  Phoenicia  —  Accho  and 
Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots  which 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies  (Judg.  i. 
19,  iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  16),  and  which  could  indeed 
be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  lowhwds  (Stan- 
ley, S.  if  P.  p.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  nol  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  nao>e  of  "  C^anaanite  "  being 

3.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israel- 
tte  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  the  case  with  "  Gsnoan." 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xiL  6;  Num.  xxi. 
a — where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the 
south,  who  in  xiii.  23  are  called  Amalekites;  Judg. 
L  10  —  with  which  oomp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  6,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite;  and  Gen,  xiii. 
12,  where  the  *^Uuid  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguigbed 
from  the  very  .Jordan  valley  itself.  See  al^  Gen. 
xxiv.  3,  37,  oonip.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp. 
6.  But  in  many  of  its  occunences  it  is  diflBcult 
to  know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  L  II:  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  BeUi- 
hoghs  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  **  the 
C-auaauitai  '*  must  be  intended  in  the  nanowcr  and 
23 
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strieter  sense;  but  the  expression  **  inhabitants  of 
the  hmd  "  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  gen> 
eral.  AgiCln,  in  (jen.  x.  18,  10,  where  tlie  present 
writer  bdieves  the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Geseniua 
takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  (Canaanite 
nations.  But  in  these  and  oCher  similar  instances, 
allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the  different 
dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  compared 
were  composed.  And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can 
have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom 
they  bad  been  entirdy  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  ss  possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such 
questions  we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do 
of  the  usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  dif- 
fered not  only  from  ourselves,  but  also  posnibly  in  a 
material  degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present 
day.  The  tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron,  besides  being,  as  shown  alx)ve,  called  inter* 
ehangeably  Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third 
passage  (Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  chikben  of  Heth  or 
Hittitea  (oomp.  also  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  1,  6). 
The  Canaanites  who  were  dwelling  hi  the  land  of 
the  south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on 
it,  may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
bairen  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  posnbly  by 
the  Philisthies  who  dispku:ed  the  Awites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  eountry  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
due  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce;  and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 
bter  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xli.  0;  Prov.  zxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii.  7;  Zeph.  i.  11.  See  Keiuick,  Phan.  p. 
232). 

Of  the  Unguage  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
saki.  On  the  one  hand,  being  —  if  the  genealogy 
of  Geo.  X.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no 
affinity  between  their  hmguage  and  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the 
other  is  tlie  fiict  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly 
after  their  entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to 
hokl  converse  with  them,  and  also  that  the  names 
of  Canaanite  persons  and  places  which  we  possess, 
are  transUtable  into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchixe- 
dek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  ICphrath,  and 
also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  pboes.  Ihit 
we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names 
have  been  materially  altered  in  their  adoption  into 
Hebrew  records,  eitlier  by  transition  into  Hebrew 
equivalents,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  aocuratdy 
rendering  the  sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of 
another.  The  modem  Arabs  have  adopted  the  He 
brew  names  of  places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of 
theur  having  a  meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that 
mwuiing  may  be  widely  di£ferent  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Examples  of  this  are  Btii-ur,  Beit 
Ittkm^  Bir  e^Seba,  which  mean  respecti\'ely,  <*  house 
of  the  eye,"  "house of  flesh,"  "well  of  the  lion," 
vrhile  the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  super- 
seded meant  "  house  of  caves,"  "  house  of  bread,*' 
"well  of  the  oath."  May  not  a  similar  process 
have  taken  pUee  when  the  Hebrews  took  posaessMn 
of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after 
their  own  names?  "  (For  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  but  obscure  wa^ed  see  Gesanius,  Hebr 
S/n-,  pp.  223-5.) 

The  "  Nethinim  "  or  servants  of  the  temple  sesBi 
to  hare  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captiww 
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taken  in  war  from  the  petty  states  suiroundlng  the 
Isfaelltes.  [Nkthinim.]  If  this  was  the  case, 
and  if  they  were  maintained  in  nuiriber  frcm  aim- 
ilar  sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names 
uj  the  Usts  of  their  fiuiiiiies  which  we  possess  in 
Ear.  ii.  4;)-d4;  Neh.  vii.  40-50.  Several  of  the 
names  in  these  catalogues  —  such  as  Sisera,  Me- 
hunini,  Nephualiim  —  are  the  same  as  those  which 
we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would 
be  found  on  examination.  The  subject  perhaps 
would  not  be  beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticmg  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  ^-arious  books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Oanaanites,  Hittites,  Amor- 
itea,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  lliis  u 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  x-ariation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
ulii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut  xx.  17 ;  Josh. 
ix.  1,  xii.  8;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  l*eriz- 
ates. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites,  making 
op  the  m}'8tic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11).  llie  Girgashites  are  retained 
and  the  Uintes  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (couip.  Ezr. 
ix.  1). 

3.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  llie  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
tome  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

6.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list  G. 

GAN'DACE  (Kayidicn,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820),  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroii),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  waa  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plin.  vi.  36;  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  fi;  Strab.  L  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Chris 
tianity.  Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name 
of  Indich ;  and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  //.  Jl. 
ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius 
makes  him  preach  and  sufier  martyrdom  in  the 
iibDd  of  Ceylon.     (See  Wolf,  Curw,  U.  113.) 

U.  A. 

*  The  foregoing  is  the  genendly  received  view, 
fafot  is  subject  still  to  some  doubt.  Of  the  writers  to 
whom  appeal  is  made,  Strabo  (xvii.  2,  §  3)  says  ex- 
pvessly  that  the  inhabitants  of  Merde  appoint  kings 
(fiaatX^as)  as  tlieir  sovereigns,  and  appoint  them 
for  their  personal  qualities,  being  therdbre  elective, 
and  not  hereditary;  and  also  that  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Candace  was  Napata  (jovro  ^r  rh  fia- 
fflXtioy  r?is  KayBdmis),  »  different  place  from 
Meroe,  eighty-six  geographical  miles  farther  north. 
Dion  Ca^us  (liv.  5,  though  he  writes  erroneously 
Taydwn)  makes  tlie  same  distinction,  referring  the 
queens  who  bore  tliis  title  to  Napata,  and  not  Meroe. 
In  aooordanoe  with  these  notices,  Bawlinson  ( Herod- 
otes,  it  41)  makes  Napata  the  capital  of  one  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Meroe  the  seat  of  another  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  paasage  in  Pliny  {I/iat. 
Nat.  vi.  85)  does  not  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 
thon^h  it  is  chiefly  his  language  that  has  misled 
,  tf  they  ha^ie  fidlen  into  error  here.     His 
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words  are  the  following:  ^<Inde  Napata  I^  IX. 
mill.;  oppidum  id  pan'um  mtet  pnedicta  •l.oib. 
Ab  eo  ad  insulam  Merovn  CCCIJl  M.  Herbai  :irea 
Meroc'n  denium  viridiores,  silvanimqtie  aliqnid  ap- 
paruisse  et  rhinocerotum  eiephantorumqoe  ▼e8tij|t;ia. 
Ipsuni  oppidum  Merotin  ab  introitu  insulse  abesss 
LXX.  mill  passuum :  juxtaque  aliam  insulam  Tadu 
dextro  subeuntibus  ai\'eo,  que  portum  iaoeret. 
iEdificia  oppidi  pauca.  Rqnive  feminam  Can- 
dacem;  quod  nomen  multis  jam  annia  ad  reginas 
tnnsiit.''  If  "cdifida  oppidi**  refers  to  «*Me- 
roen,**  just  before,  then  "  regnare  Candaeem  *'  does 
of  course,  and  Candaoe  reigned  in  tlie  city  and 
island  of  that  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meroe  was  an  important  city,  and  could  not  well 
be  said  to  consist  of  '*  a  few  buikiings,'*  and  Napata 
might  be  so  described ;  and  hence,  as  some  suppose, 
I'liny  at  this  point  goes  liack  to  the  rnnoter  N^iata, 
of  which  be  hss  already  spoken  as  '^ panum,*'  and 
so  much  the  more  as  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
ss  being  the  place  from  which  he  reckons  the  sitoa- 
tlon  of  the  other  places  named. 

Others  suppose  that  Napata  was  only  one  of  tlie 
capitals  of  Meroe,  and  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Caeaias 
speak  of  Candace  in  connection  with  the  iormcr 
place  rather  than  the  latter,  because  she  had  a  noted 
palace  there.  It  follows,  then  (to  make  the  con- 
ciliation here  complete),  that  Strabo  must  mean  by 
** kings''  rulers  of  both  sexes.  Ritter  {Krdktmde, 
i.  592,  2d  ed.)  r^rds  the  Napata  of  Pliny  as  a 
different  place  from  that  of  Strabo.  For  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J 
C.  M.  I^nrent's  NfutttUimtniUcht  StutHen,  pp. 
140-146  (Gotha,  1806);  and  BUiL  Saem,  1866, 
pp.  515-16. 

llie  name  Candace,  says  Buetschi  (Ilerzog's 
Real-KncffkL  vii.  243),  appears  not  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin,  at  least  no  satisfactory  etjmology  baa  yet 
been  assigned  for  it  Tlie  suppoaition  that  iht 
Candace  in  Acts  nil.  27  was  the  one  who  fought 
against  the  Romans  m.  c.  22  (Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  54) 
is  just  possible,  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concerned, 
but  has  every  presumption  against  it.  Some  of 
the  commentators  suppose  her  to  ha^-e  been  the 
same;  in  which  case  she  must  have  reigned  under 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  have  been  nearly  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Philip's  baptuung  the 
eunuch.  Pliny's  statement  that  Candace  wna  a 
transmitted  title  of  these  Ethiopian  queens  renders 
so  violent  a  supposition  needless.  H. 

CANDLB8TIGK {rrp^Tl :  KvxyiarQv 4m»- 
r6s,  1  Mace.  i.  21 ;  6  iBdiwros  —  \€y6fjLfyos  Avy- 
vos  leal  Kai6ufvos  hJHtaXtiirrvs  ip  ry  vai»,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thts.  s.  v.)*  whicn  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  ia  described 
Ex.  xxv.  31-37,  xxxni.  17-24.  It  is  caUed  in  I^. 
xxiv.  4,  '*  the  pure,"  and  in  Eoclus.  xxvi.  17,  **  the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  \'ariouB  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  *«pure 
goki/'  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  ^*of  beaten 
work"  (ropevr^).  Josephua,  however,  says  {Ant 
iii.  0,  §  7)  that  it  was  of  ca«<  goU  (xtx^pw/itrfi), 

and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  (?IT?^,  fidau, 
Joseph.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchtei-),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 

(n.*^^),  "and  spread  itaelf  into  as  many  bnncbes 
as  there  are  pbmets,  including  the  sun.  It  tet- 
minated  in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitatioo 
of  the  number  of  the  phmeta  "  (Whiston's  Jot.  n&i 
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_  ti).  A»ihe  deBcriptkm  given  in  Ex.  is  not  wy 
dear,  we  abbremte  IJ^htfoot's  ezpUoation  of  it. 
**  TIms  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a 
■haft  straight,  which  was  the  middle  light  Near 
the  foot  was  a  golden  dish  wrought  ahnondwise; 
and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above 
that  a  gulden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft  On  each  of  them  were  three  gulden 
cups  [iboed  almondwise,  on  sharp,  scollop-shell 
fihihion;  above  which  was  a  golden  kiiop,  a  gulden 
flower,  and  the  socket  Above  the  branches  on  the 
middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss,  above  which  rose 
two  shafts  more;  above  the  coming  out  of  these 
was  another  boss,  and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on 
the  shaft  upwards  were  three  golden  soulk)p-cups, 
a  knop,  and  a  flower:  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  an  equal  height"  (  Workt,  ii.  899, 
ed.  litman).  Cahnet  remarks  that  *'the  number 
7  might  remind  them  of  the  sabbath."  We  have 
seen  that  Joaephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Kgyptian 
refeience  to  the  number  of  the  planets,  but  else- 
where {B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5)  he  assigns  to  the  7 
bcanches  a  merely  general  reference,  as  riif  wapk 
^ots  *Iou8cJoit  ifiBofiiSos  r^y  ri/t^v  ifi^>atfl(oy- 
Tcs.  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
minse;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Kabbis,  5 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the  ex- 
terior branches  3^  feet  (Jahn,  Ai-ch,  BibL  §  329). 
It  has  been  caknilatfid  to  have  been  worth  6076/. 
exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
■haft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide; 
but  it  seems  difficult  fh>m  the  description  in  Exodus 
Co  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  ''the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
is  said  to  be  '*4  almond-shaped  bowls,"  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all;  and  as  on  each  of  the  G 
branches  there  were  aftparently  (for  the  expression 
in  \'erBe  33  is  obscure)  3  bowU,  8  knops,  and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
eandkstlck  would  be  66.      The  word  transUted 

•»  bowl "  in  the  A.  y.  b  ?^3|,  Kparfip,  for  which 
Joseph.  (^  c.)  has  KparnpiSia  iral  ^oiffKot-  It  is 
■aid  to  have  been  almond-shaped  ( 1|\^  &,  iicrrrv 
wt§fi4»ot  Kaputa'Kois\  but  whether  the  fruit  or  flower 
of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot  be  certain.     The 

word  *l"^n^5  is  variously  rendered  "knop"  (A. 
v.),  "pommel"  (Geddee),  fr^pcorfip  (LXX.), 
gpheruli  (Vulg.),  "apple"  (Arabic,  and  other  ver- 
aions);  and  to  this  some  apply  the  ^altaKoi,  and 
not  (as  is  more  natural)  the  a^paipia  of  Josephus. 

The  thiid  term  is  rn^J,  «»  bud,"  Kpfra  (TAX. 
and  Joseph.),  which  from  an  old  gloss  seems  to  be 
put  for  any  iSufBoi  cJN»5u£(oy,  Kpiwois  hfioioy. 
From  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  made  "  after 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount,"  many  hare  en- 
tevored  to  fiiid  a  symbolical  meaning  in  these  or- 
naments, especially  Meyer  and  Biihr  {SyntlfuL  i. 
416  AT ).  Generally  it  was  "  a  type  of  preaching  " 
(Godwyn's  J/oses  nn/i  Airon,  ii.  1)  or  of  "the 
Ught  of  the  hw"  (Lightfoot,  L  c).  Simibuly 
■Biidlestieks  are  made  types  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  iritnesses,  <ftc  (Comp.  Zecli.  iv. ;  Kev. 
iL  6,  n.  4,  Ac.;  Wemyss,  Ciftv.  Symbol,  s.  v.) 
The  mndlwtick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  thr 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  il- 
lumine, in  an  oblique  |iosition  (Ao^ms)  so  that  the 
Umps  looked  to  the  cost  and  south  (Joseph.  AnL 
iii.  6,  §  7;  Ex.  xxv.  37);  hence  the  central  was 
called  "  the  western  "  Is  up,  according  to  some, 
thouj^h  others  render  it  '  the  erening  Unip,"  and 
say  that  U  alone  burned  perpetually  (Ex  xxvii.  20, 
21),  the  others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  al- 
though the  Holy  Vbuot  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8;  1 
Mace.  iv.  50).  In  1  Sam.  iii.  3  we  have  the  ex 
preasion  "ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  tlie 
temple  of  the  lx)rd,"  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  2  Chr.  xiii.  11  and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  "  always  "  and  "  continually," 
merely  mean  "tempore  constituto,"  t.  e.  by  night; 
especially  as  Aaron  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  hmipe 
every  momuig  and  lighted  them  ex-ery  evening. 
Kabbi  Kimchi  {ad  loc. )  sa}-s  that  the  other  Umpe 
often  went  out  at  night,  but  "  they  always  found 
the  ictsiem  lamp  burning."  lliey  were  each  sup 
plied  with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-gbMses),  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  burning  during  a  k>ng  night 
(Winer). 
The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps 

with  goklen  snuflbrs  (Q^HI^^^  :  iwapwrrripfs: 
forcipes),  and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden 
dishes  (.T^nnO  :  iwo$4tmrai  acerra,  Ex.  xxv. 
38).  When  carried  aliout,  the  candlestick  was  cov- 
ered with  a  ck)th  of  blue,  and  put  with  its  append- 
ages in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were  supported  oo 
a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Sok>nion's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  tlie  Kabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks simikriy  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and  5 
on  the  lea  (1  K.  vU.  49:  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the 
ml,  and  to  have  been  connected  by  goklen  chains, 
under  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high- 
priest  crept  They  weie  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
lU.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  agahi  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49).     It  wia 


OBodkaOek.    (Vkem  Ai*4i  of  TItaa.) 

taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  immediately  before  the  couquemr 
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(Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  5).  The  description  gifoi 
of  its  Kiatif  and  Knrrol  KouklaKot  by  Josephus, 
agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  interesting 
sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus;  but  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  tlie  one  used  in 
the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusicn  to  the  fan- 
tastic grifiins,  <&c.,  sculptured  on  tlie  pediment, 
which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  out),  rh  tpyov  i^iiKkaxro  rrii  Kwrh. 
r^v  r,/itr4payxp?i(rtf  aoyiiBfias-  where  see  Whis- 
ton's  note.  Hence  Jahn  (/ftbr.  Cum.  §  cliz.)  says 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
"  somewhat  different  fivm  the  goUItn  candUttick  of 
t/te  tevi/Ue.^^  These  questions  are  examined  in  Re- 
land's  treatise  iJe  HjjoliiB  TeinpU  JlieiotoL  in  Arcu 
Titinno  cvmpicuU.  'i'he  yeneral  accuracy  of  the 
sculpture  is  undoubted  (Frideaux,  Con.  i.  166). 

Ailer  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Tempte  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Mazentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.  D. ;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  llome  to 
Carthage  by  Genseric,  a.  d.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  2dl). 
It  was  recovered  by  UeUsarius.  once  more  carried 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  «<aiid  then  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  (/</.  iv.  24),  A.  D.  533.  It  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  prob- 
ably sugf^ested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein,  ad  ioe,\  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  '*  (Stan- 
ley, S.  cf  P.  p.  428).  F.  W.  F. 

*  According  to  the  description  given  in  Ex.  xxv. 
31-37,  the  candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (improperly  called  candlestick  in  the  com- 
mon English  version)  was  constructed  as  follows: 

From  a  base  or  stand  (called  '^T-^  properly  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  where  it  joins  tJie  lx)dy, 
and  hence,  naturally,  the  support  on  which  a  struct- 
ure rests)  rose  an  upright  central  shaft  (n,!p, 
a  reec/,  cam)  bearing  the  central  Uunp;  from  two 
opposite  sides  of  it  proceeded  other  shafts  (Q*^'^), 
three  on  a  side,  making  six  branches  from  the  main 
shaft,  all  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  each 
bearing  a  kunp. 

As  parts  of  the  main  shaft  and  its  branches, 
serving  for  ornaments  of  the  structure,  axe  men- 
tioned flower-cup*  (P**?!*  properly  a  cw7>  or  bowl, 
hence,  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  a  flower),  capin 
taU  ('^^r'^}  crown  of  a  column,  its  capUnl,  Am. 
ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14),  and  flmcers  (mj^),  lu 
shape,  the  capital  may  have  had  the  rounded  form 
of  fruit,  as  indicated  m  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  Josephus. 

From  the  representation  in  verses  33-35,  these 
parts  appear  to  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 
Each  of  the  six  side-branches  (\-er.  33)  had  three 
flower-cups  (calyxes)  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  the 
almond  blossom,  and  terminated  in  a  crown  or  cap- 
ital, with  its  ornamental  flower,  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  lamo.  The  central  shaft  (vers.  34,  35)  was 
wmposed  of  foiur  such  combinations  of  calyx,  capi 
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tal,  and  flower,  each  pair  of  side-branches  rBsting 
on  the  ci^ital  (ver.  35)  of  one  of  the  three  bwcr, 
the  fourth  and  uppermost  bearing  the  central 
lamp. 

As  thus  undeivtood,  the  passage  is  interpreted 
according  to  its  strictest  gnuumatical  oonstructko, 
and  each  term  is  taken  in  its  ordinaiy  acceptation 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  form,  as  thus  repre- 
sented, is  more  symmetrical  than  the  one  scu^it- 
ured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  plainly  conflicts 
with  some  points  in  the  description,  and  has  no 
historical  daim  to  represent  the  form  of  the  candel- 
abrum of  the  first  Hebrew  tabemade. 

Whether  the  kunps  were  all  on  the  same  level, 
as  supposed  to  be  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Tlins 
(for  the  central  shaft  is  de&ced  at  the  top),  whether 
the  central  lamp  was  highest,  as  supposed  by 
Ewald,  and  whether  the  seven  lamps  were  arranged 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  as  supposed  by  Scachiua,  is 
matt^  of  mere  speculation.  But  on  either  of  the 
two  latter  suppositions,  the  structure  is  not  only 
more  symmetrically  artistic  in  itself,  but  harmo- 
nizes better  with  the  designation  <^  the  oentral 

shaft  by  the  general  name  of  the  whole  ('^"J3t?, 
in  ver.  34),  the  other  parts  being  only  its  subordinate 
appendages.  Keil,  in  the  BibL  Commentar  of 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  and  in  his  Archaobyiey  where 
an  engraved  representation  is  given,  arbitrarily  re- 
verses the  order  of  the  ^"^21  and  the  ~)in!:?, 
as  given  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  term  candletdck  (A.  Y.)  is  obviously  inap- 
propriate here.  It  is  also  improperly  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  passages  where  tan^>-skmd  k 
meant  by  the  Greek  word  (AvxWa). 

As  to  the  allusion  in  our  Saviour's  words,  **I 
am  the  light  of  the  worid,"  it  has  been  shown  by 
Lilcke  (who  examines  the  sul^ject  minutely),  and 
by  Meyer,  that  they  could  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  in  the  temple.  On 
the  contrary,  Uiere'is  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
repeated  and  &miliar  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  as 
''a  light  of  the  Gentiks "  (Is.  xliL  6,  xlix.  6),  as 
^<  the  Sun  of  righteousness  "  (Mai.  iv.  2),  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Luke  i.  78,  79,  as  ^*  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  "  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  m  darkness."  Comp.  Matt  iv.  16;  Luke  iL 
32.  T.  J.  a 

CANB.     [Rked.] 

CANKERWORM.    [Locust.] 

CAN'NEH  (H;  3,  one  Codex  H^bs :  x«- 
vad\  Alex.  XayaoM'  Chene),  Ex.  xxvii.  23.     [Cai^ 

KEH.] 

CANON   OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may 

be  generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  boola 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
L  The  origmal  meaning  of  the  teim ;  H.  The  Jew- 
ish Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to 
(a)  its  formation,  and  (0)  extent;  III.  The  Chris- 
tian Canon  of  the  Old;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

I.  The  vse  of  ihe  word  Cflnofi.  — The  word 
Canon  (Koi^i^y,  akin  to  ^^  H  [cf.  (}esen.  7*Aes.  s. 
T.],  Kdrri^  Kdyva^  canna  [canalis,  chmmei],  oms, 
camion)  in  classical  Greek  is  (1.)  property  a  §fraigki 
rod^  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  ^ 
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(ScMJffAiim),  or  a  carpenter't  rolew  (2.)  The  last 
Mage  oflen  mn  easy  tnuuition  to  the  metaphorical 
me  of  the  word  for  a  teaiing  rule  in  ethics  (comp. 
Arist.  Etk.  Nic.  liL  4,  6),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of 
Poljcfetm ;  Lttc.  de  SnU.  p.  946  B. ),  or  in  lan^j^uage 
(the  (Janom  of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of 
tongues,  according  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of 
Acts  ii.  7,  was  regarded  as  the  "  canon  "  or  test 
which  determined  the  direction  of  the  labors  of  the 
several  Apoetles  (Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat  m  AkL 
ii-  7,  SfSorcu  iKdartp  yK&<raa  KoOiwtp  KcofM' 
Chronological  tables  were  called  Kajf6vti  xpowiKoi 
(Plut.  SoL  p.  27);  and  the  summary  ofa  book 
was  called  Kwdtp^  as  giving  the  **  rule,''  as  it  were, 
of  its  composition.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians 
applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "clas- 
■i€»i**  writers,  who  were  stjded  «*the  rule"  {6 
Korfi^jf),  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and  knguage. 
(3.)  But  in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the 
word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space 
(at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  ofiers  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again 
bi  Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is 
found  in  two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vL 
16;  2  Cor.  x.  13-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the 
transition  from  an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  patristic  writings  the  word  is 
eommonly  used  both  as  "a  nile''  in  the  widest 
aense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases  ^  the  rule  of  the 
Church,'*  <*the  rule  of  faith,"  the  rule  of  truth" 
(j&  KoySap  rris  iKKKri<riaSf  6  KoySty  rris  iXfiBtlas^ 
6  Kcwiiy  rris  trior fwsi  »nd  so  abo  xayifv  iKKKrt 
^taurTUc6s,  and  6  Kcof^v  simply).  This  rule  was 
regarded  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
Ix^ied  only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set 
forth  the  fiicts  from  which  that  life  sprang  {rtg- 
ula:  TertuIL  ds  Virg.  veL  1).  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  practice  of  the  Church  was  Air- 
ther  systematized,  the  decisions  of  synods  were 
styled  ^«  Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by  which  min- 
isters were  bound  was  technically  "  the  Rule,"  and 
those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Canomd 
(*«CaDoas").  In  the  phrase  "the  canon  (i.  e. 
I&xed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the  popular 
tense  of  « canonize "  is  derived,  the  passive  sense 
again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kcu^^y 
ave  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Sierijoturos  Canon- 
ioB  (de  Prine.  iv.  33),  Ubri  regular es  (Comm.  in 
MaU.  $  117),  and  Ubri  canonizati  {id.  §  28).  In 
another  {daoe  the  phrase  haberi  in  Canone  {ProL 
m  Con/,  s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  trans- 
lation of  KOMoviii^trBai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cog- 
nate senses  in  Athanasius  {Ep.  Fes$.\  the  Laodi- 
eene  Canons  (iucay6intrra,  Can.  lix.),  and  later 
writers.  This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the 
title  **  Canonical "  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
B  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  ^*form- 


a  Cvedner  aoeepts  the  popular  interpretetioD,  as  If 
ffg^^wiiAiti  were  equivalent  to  "having  the  force  of 
law,**  and  supposes  tiiat  sayUurm  legis,  a  phmse  oe- 
eoning  in  tibe  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
reprerenia  ypauitaX  koi^mk,  which  however  does  not,  as 
ftf  as  I  know,  oocur  anywhevs  (Zur  Gesch.  d,  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  eanonieai  and  canonize  are  prob- 
ably of  Alexandrine  origin ;  but  there  is  not  the 
lUghteat  evidance  for  connecting  the  ^  canon  "  of  elas- 
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ing  paH  of  and  givifig  the  rule.**  It  Is  true  that 
an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word,  which  ma> 
mean  only  »  publicly  used  in  the  Church ; "  but  such 
an  ambiguity  may  find  nuuiy  parallels,  and  usage 
tended  to  remove  it.o  The  spirit  of  Christendom 
recognized  the  books  which  truly  expressed  its  es- 
sence; and  in  lapse  of  time,  when  that  spirit  was 
deadened  by  later  overgrowths  of  superstition,  the 
written  **Kule"  occupied  the  plaoe  and  reoeived 
the  name  of  that  vital  "  Rule "  by  which  it  was 
first  stamped  with  authority  {h  icay^y  r9is  aXit 
e§ias  al  Bticu  yp€Upaiy  laid.  Pelus,  A>  cxiv.;  comp. 
Aug.  de  ducir.  Chr.  iv.  9  (6);  and  as  a  contrast 
Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  IT.  E.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  kw^v  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  <^  AmpU- 
lochius  (c.  380  a.  d.),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  ohrm 

ypa^py  where  the  word  indicates  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter - 
muied,  and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  con- 
stituent books.  Among  Latm  writers  the  word  Is 
commonly  found  firom  the  time  of  Jerome  (ProL 
GaL  .  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  mm  tmi  m  Canone) 
and  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xvii.  24,  .  .  .  pajMuei 
auctoritalem  CanowB  obtinuerunt;  id.  xviii  38i, 
.  .  .  inveniuntur  in  Canone)^  and  thdr  usage  of 
the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers, 
is  the  source  of  its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  at 
"  those  without,"  or  « those  nncanonized  "  (euro- 
v6viaTaj  Cone.  Liod.  llx.).  The  Apocryphal  hooka, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  mtermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read  "  {kmeytyvwffK^ 
fuvoj  Athan.  Ep.  Feat.\  or  *< ecclesiastical "  (eo- 
clesiastici,  Rufin.  in  Symb.  ApotL  §  38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonio^ 
Scriptures  (Leont  L  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  deSecL  ii.  rk  Kavo¥ii6p,Mva  0ifi\ia) 
were  also  called  ''books  of  the  Testament"  {iy 
3<i^xa  i3t/9A.£a),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library  " 
{Bibliotheca  iancta)^  which  happily  expresses  the 
imity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  $  1;  -ffisL  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon.  — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  foint  traces  oocur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  command  of  Moses  the  *'  book  of  the 
law"  was  «' put  in  the  side  of  the  ark"  (Deutxxxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  til  it  (1  K.  viii.  9;  oomp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of 
the  ktw  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (2  R.  xxu.  8; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14).  This  «'  book  of  the  bw," 
which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv. 
7),  contained  general  exhortations  (Deut  xxviii. 
61)  and  historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was 
Anther  increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam. 

alcal  authors  with  the  <<  canon "  of  Bcriptaie,  no^ 
withstanding  the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  &  Koyuv  was  used  at  an  eariy  period  foi 
the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the  simplest 
interpretation  to  take  KopwiCtaBai  in  the  sense  of 
^  being  entered  on  the  list."  [For  this  view  see  F.  C. 
Bear,  Die  Bedeutung  de»  Wortes  KavJtv,  in  lIllgBn 
fold's  Zeitsehr.  f.  wia.  Theol.,  1868,  i.  141-I60. 
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K.  25),  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
90oteiiU.<>  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  nude  (Frov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later 
propliets  (especially  Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper,  Je- 
rem.  labi-cr.  as.  inUrp,  et  vitukxj  BeroL  1837) 
were  familiar  with  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
SOTB,  a  circiuustanoe  which  may  naturally  be  oon- 
nected  with  the  training  of  "  the  prophetic  schools.*' 
It  perhaps  nmrks  a  further  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon  when  *<  the  book  of  the  Jjord  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  a  general  collection  of  sacred 
tfaffhing  (xxxiv.  16;  comp.  xxix.  18),  at  once  fa- 
miliar and  authoritative;  but  it  is  imlikely  that 
any  definite  collection  either  of  "  the  psalms "  or 
of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before,  the  Capti\'ity. 
At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of  "  the  law  *'  and 
*<  the  former  prophets "  ss  in  some  measure  coor- 
dinate (Zech.  vii.  12);  and  Daniel  refers  to  **  ^e 

books  "  (I>an.  ix.  2,  D**'^SDn)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the  Captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Afaccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Faint  traditions  alone  remain  to  interpret 
results  which  are  found  realized  when  the  darkness 
it  first  cleared  away.  Topular  belief  assigned  to 
Ezra  and-  **  the  great  synagogue  "  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of 
their  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish  Church. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief  (Kau, 
De  Synag.  mignd^  1726;  comp.  Ewald,  Ge3ch,  d. 
V.  Jsr.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  them, 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  consLstent 
with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The  later  em- 
bellishments of  the  tradition,  which  represent  Ezra 
as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books  [2  Esdras], 
or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  his  work,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 
his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
simple  £ict  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  Ca- 
non is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so  that  the 
account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of 
Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or  final. 
The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final  shape 
under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  **  gathered 
together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings  and 
prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and  letters 
of  kings  concerning  oflbzings  '*  while  "  founding  a 
library''  (icarajBoAA^/icyos  jSt/SXio^m^v  hrurv 
irfiyayt  rh  iff  pi  twv  fiaunXitov  mX  irpo<f>riTciy  iral 
rh  rov  AaulZ  Kal  hriarokits  BcuriKtwv  inpl  kya- 
BtfidTwy'i  2  Mace.  /.  c).  'Vhe  various  classes  of 
books  were  thus  completed  in  succession;  and  this 


a  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Psettdrp.  V.  T. 
L  1118),  this  collection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved 
by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp. 
&  Maco.  ii.  4  f.) ;  according  to  othen  it  was  consumed 
together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
bi  2  K.  zzii.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  Is  made 
mly  of  Uu  Law. 

b  The  referenoe  to  the  woA  of  Judas  Maco.  in  2 
liaco.  ii.  14,  wravnoK  U  xeu  'loMojs  to,  Biavtirrmtora 
IcA  rhuf  trdXf/ior  rhv  y*yo¥6ra.  iifily  initrvvi^yayt  iraura, 
«at  SffTt  wofi  ifiuvt  *PV^^  f^'CD  ^e  connection  to  reftr 
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view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  fidth  after  tha 
Return.  The  (institution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  ihe  Caxion  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  dear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  impUcit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  **the  books  of 
the  htw"  (r^  fii$\ia  rov  p6fi0Vt  1  Mace  i.  56) 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  **  book 
of  the  covenant "  ( $ifi\lo¥  Sio^wiys)  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  5,  §  4,  ii^avl(€To 
tiwov  fiifiKos  ci^peOcfi}  Upk  icoi  if6fios  ....)• 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  this  proscrip- 
tion of  *^  the  law  "  led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  and  without  discussing  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief,  it  is  evident  that-  the  gen- 
eral efiect  of  such  a  persecution  would  be,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  peojile  more  closely  to  the  books 
which  they  connected  with  the  original  foundation 
of  theur  faith.  And  this  was  in  feet  the  result  of 
the  great  ^al.  After  the  Maccabaean  persecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  (Janon  is  merged 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.^  The  Bible  appears 
from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,  nor  i-^^^arded  univeraally  and  in  every 
respect  with  equal  reverence  c  (comp.  Zunz,  Die  ffol- 
te»cL  Vortr.  d.  Juden^  pp.  14,  25,  ^.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  (}anon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  b^inning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  ^)  of  Uie 
Persian  period  (b.  c.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift  ^  poii:ted  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  Limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  fidae, 
both  in  theory  and  bet,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
(*  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebrseo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certam  epoch  "  (De  Wette,  £inL  §  8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  fif.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teacliing  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is  described  ss  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  '*many  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition 
of  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the 


in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the  restitutioii 
of  the  copies  of  the  saexed  writings  wiiieh  were  "  lost" 
(&aircirT*iRdra).  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the 
work  was  a  res'orcaion,  and  not  a  new  eolUction. 

c  Tet  the  distinction  between  the  three  d^n^ves  of 
Inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbanel  (Keil, 
Einl.  §  168,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  Is  un- 
known to  the  earlj  rabbins. 

d  After  Alalachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  txadltkm 
(Yitringa,  Obs.  Saer.  vi.  6 ;  ap.  Keil,  /.  c). 
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ApoGrypha  iududes  several  fragments  which  must 
be  refrrred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tibericu, 
10  t;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil. ;  Hengstenberg,  Bti- 
trd^e,  i.;  lliivenuck,  £uU.  i.;  Oehler,  art.  Kaaon 
d.  A.  T.'m  Heraog's  JCactfkL). 

03)  The  contenti  of  the  Jtiaiah  Canon.  -  The  first 
notice  of  the  O.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and 
definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek 
tranalalion  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecdesiasticus). 
The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [ErcLUttLViiTicua ; 
jBHva  SON  OF  SutiiCHj  ;  but  if  we  admit  the 
later  date  (c  b.  c.  131),  it  falls  in  with  what  has 
been  said  on  the  eflect  of  the  Antiochian  persecu- 
tion. After  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  books  **  are  mentioned  as  integral 
sections  of  a  completed  whole  {d  ¥6iioSi  /col  ai 
wpo^yfTttat^  KoX  T^  AotJT^  rwy  fiifi\luy)j  and  the 
pnraae  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reaaon  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
end  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifica- 
tion is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  iv  ry  y6fA'f  Muwr4us 
jcol  wpo^Tois  icol  i^aXfuiis;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 
Therapeut«e  are  said  to  find  theur  true  food  in  *'  laws 
and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns  and 
(t^  &AAa)  the  other  [books?]  by  which  knowledge 
and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  (Philo,  Ue 
Vka  conL  3).     [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itsdf  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
oproent  through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundatbn  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  willfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
woiid,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  antit}*pes 
cf  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa  carry 
the  divine  lesson  yet  fhrther,  and  show  its  working 
in  the  \*arious  phases  of  individual  life,  and  in  rela 
Uon  to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization  (comp.  Oehler,  art.  Ka- 
non,  in  Herzog's  KncykL  p.  253). 

'Ilie  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
howe\'er.  remain  to  be  determined.  Joskpiius, 
tlie  earliest  direct  TritncM  on  tlie  subject,  enumer- 
atea  twenty-two'  books  "  which  are  justly  believed  to 
tie  di\ine"  {rkZiKolta^  $ua  it€iriartviA,4va)  '  five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  propliets,  extending 
to  the  reii^  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  e.  Ktther^  according 
to  Josephus),^  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 


a  The  limit  iixed  by  Josephuii  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  data  at  which  the  0.  T.  canon 
was  itself  floally  closed. 

b  In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  6,  Joaepbus  simply  says  that 
the  SadJucees  n;}«cted  the  precepts  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  Moses  (aircp  ovk  iiMayiypamax 
i»  roZc  Mwu0-cM«  kdmm«),  but  derived  only  from  tnuil- 
tion  (r«L  ex  irapa£6ov«K ,  opposed  to  rii  yvypofifi^mi). 
rhe  statement  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
''ther  wriliHgg  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Samaritaxs  was  ooofined  to  the 
Pantatea«>h,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jaws,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Iaw  (KoU, 
^*I.  $  218). 
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ui  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necenaiy 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to  ex- 
clude one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eocle- 
siastes,  from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter 
native  is  the  mora  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  (r^  icar'  abroifs 
irpaxfivra  ovy^ypai^ay)^  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  latter  in  his  nanstive  (comp.  Grig. 
ap.  Euseb.  //.  £,  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  ht 
adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records 
have  not  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit, 
•*  because  the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets 
was  not  preserved  in  their  case  *'  {SA  rh  fxii  yr- 
¥€ff$cu  r^y  rAy  wpo^Trrw  OKpifiTj  BtaioxM* 
"  But  what  fidth  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures 
{ypd/tfjuuriy)  is  seen  in  our  conduct.  They  hare 
sufiereid  no  addition,  diminution,  or  change.  From 
oiu:  infiuicy  we  learn  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of 
God  (eeov  9^fMTa)\  we  observe  them,  and  if 
need  be,  we  gladly  die  for  them  "  (c.  AjMon.  i.  8; 
comp.  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Joeephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  priMite  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
reoei\'ed  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  Dt 
Prcescr.  JIcereL  45;  Hieron.  in  Maith.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181;  Origen,  c.  Celt.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  (ailed  to  notice  the  fiict  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [Sadducek.s].^  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Tahnud,  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  in  Us  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhom,  Einl,  §  35;  Ughtfoot,  IJqixb  Htbr.  el 
T(ilin.  ii.  016;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  FLJo- 
sephi  de  Ubru  V.  T.  1777;  G.  Giildenapfel,  DU- 
set't.  Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibtns,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  his 
express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  IVov., 
E«:les.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ex.,  Dan.,  12  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  ^miliar  with 
%vCTal  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Uleek,  Utber  d. 
SteUung  d.  Apokr.  it.  «.  w.  in  Stwl.  u.  Ki  it.  1853, 
pp.  267  ff.);<^  but  they  do  not  contain  one  authori- 
tati\-e  or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ijxa, 


c  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitach,  are  James  i.  19  i|  EccIua.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  1.  6, 
7  II  Wsd.  iii.  3-7;  Heb.  xi.  84,  85  II  2  Mace.  vi.  18  — 
vii.  42;  Ueb.  i.  8  |]  Wftwl.  yii.  28,  &c. ;  Rom.  i.  2Q-SI 
II  Wisd.  xiii.-xv. ;  Rom.  ix.  21 1|  Wisd.  xv.  7 ;  JSph.  vi. 
18-17  il  Wisd.  V.  18-20.  But  It  U  obvious  that  if  tbeaa 
passages  prove  satisfiustorily  that  the  Apostolic  writers 
were  acquainted  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  they  indi- 
cate with  equal  clearness  that  their  silence  with  r^ard 
to  them  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental.  An  ear 
lior  criticism  of  the  alleged  coincidences  Is  giveu  ia 
Cosines  Canon  of  Seriptwe,  §|  86  (L 
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•od  Nehemlah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Guion  is  used  either  for  illustraUon  or  proof.^ 

Several  of  the  early  fathers  descnle  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  a.  d.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
onde  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
uf  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament "  a  sulyect  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  ftiend 
(Euseb.  n.  K.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in  the 
following  form ;  the  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  .  Josh., 
Jud.,  Kuth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.,  Ps.,  Prov.  (SoAoft^KOf 
napoifdai  KCLi  loAia)^  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job,  Is.,  Jer., 
12  Froph.,  Dan.,  Ez.,  Esdr.  The  arrangement  is 
peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther 
are  wanting.  The  foniier  is  without  doubt  included 
in  the  general  title  "  Esdras,"  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured (liichhom,  KinL  §  52;  comp.  Routh,  RtL 
Sacr.  i.  136)  that  Esther  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  same  collection  of  records  of  the  history  after 
the  exile.b  The  testimony  of  Origen  labors  mider 
a  similar  difficulty.  According  to  the  present  Greek 
text  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25;  In  Pm.  i.  Phitoc,  3), 
in  enumerating  the  22  books  **  which  the  Hebrews 
hand  down  as  included  in  the  Testament  {iyHioB^i" 
Kovs)/'  he  omits  the  book  of  the  12  minor  proph- 
ets, and  adds  *^  the  Letter  "  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  ('Icpc/i(af  cbv  Bft^vois  «cal  r^ 
iwtoToKp  iv  ivl)'  The  number  is  thus  imperfect, 
and  the  I^tin  version  of  Rufinus  has  rightly  pre- 
served the  book  of  the  12  prophets  in  the  catalogue 
placing  it  after  Cant,  and  before  the  greater  proph- 
ets, a  strange  position,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
due  to  an  arbitrary  insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Pi^l.  in  P$. 
15)S  The  addition  of  "the  Letter  "  to  Jer.  is  in- 
explicable except  on  the  assiunption  that  it  was  an 
error  springing  naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of 
the  LXX.,  in  which  the  books  are  united,  for  Uiere 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocr}-phaI 
firagment  [Dakucii,  Book  of]  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome 
b  clear  and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5 
double  letters  with  the  5  "  double  books  "  (Sam., 
K.,  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the 
Law,  the  I'rophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact 
accordance  witli  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing 
Daniel  in  the  last  class;  and  adding  that  whatever 
is  without  the  number  of  these  must  be  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha.  ("Hie  prologus  Script 
quasi  galcatum  principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de 
Hebneo  vertimus  in  Ijitinum  convenu^  potest,  ut 
scire  \-aleamus,  quidqiiid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apoc- 
rypha esse  poiiendura,*'  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal).  The 
statement  of  the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so 
remarkable  that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire. 
"  But  who  wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book  (?),  the  Pentateuch,  the  section 


a  Some  passages  are  quoted  In  the  N.  T.  which  are 
not  found  in  the  canonical  bookii.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  thcw  Is  that  flrom  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Bsocn,  Book  op]  (Jude,  14).  Others  have  been  found 
In  Luke  xi.  49-51 ;  John  vli.  8S ;  James  Iv.  6,  6 ; 
1  Gor.  II.  9 ;  but  these  are  more  or  less  questionable. 

fr  Hody  {De  Bibl.  Text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  Fini^Iar 
note,  Iklsely  attributed  to  Athanaaiup,  who  likewise 
omits  Esther.  "  Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquls  Uebrsis  qui 
Esttier  admittant,  atqoe  ut  numerus  idrm  (22)  servo- 
^nr,  cum  Jw/icibus  copulanmt."  The  book  Is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Si/nops.  S.  Srript.^  Gregor.  A'az.,  Am- 
nkitoehiuSf  Nicepkorus  Odll^m^  fcc. 
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about  Balaam  and  Job.  Joihua  wrote  his  mm 
book  and  the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentatench. 
Samuel  wrote  bis  own  book,  the  book  of  Jndget 
and  Huth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  Paafans,  [of 
which,  however,  some  were  composed]  by  the  lea 
venerable  eklers,  Adam,  the  first  man,  Mdchizedck, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Hamao,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own 
book,  the  books  of  Kings  and  I  junentations.  Hes- 
ekiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  Memorial  word  laMSCHaK,  t.  e. 
IsauUi,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecdesiastes.  The  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the 
books  contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNDaG, 
t.  e.  Ezekid,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  £rre  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought 
down  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to 
his  own  times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder 
of  the  books  [of  Chronicks]  to  a  dose?  Nehemtah 
the  son  of  Hachalgah  "  {Baba  Batkra  f.  14  b,  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon^  L  c). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (e.  A.  D. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bean  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  eariy  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  EsDRAs;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  Ume  entirely 
supplanted  it;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bean 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  I^w,  eight  of  the 
Prophets  (Josh.,  Judg.  and  Ruth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1, 
2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  I.am.,  Ez.,  12  Propth.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Jitg.). 
The  last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to 
eleven  by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of 

Ruth  and  Lamentation  ("the  24  Books'*  C'^WV 

ilVD^i^^)^  and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Yod  was  thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  name  (Hody,  De  BibL  Text.  p.  644;  £ich* 
horn,  EtnL  §  6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  anangcmeut  of  the  later 
books  offers  great  variations  (Hody,  L  c,  gives  a  laige 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning  all 
separately  except  the  books  of  "Em  and  Nehemiah  << 
(Buxtorf,  Hettinger,  Hengstenbeig,  Hiivernick,  IL 
cc. ;  Zunz,  GoUtsd.  Vortr&ge  d.  Juden). 


c  Orlgen  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  team  the  canon 
(e(«  6i  TovTuv  carl  li.  Hfojcx. ),  although  written  In  He- 
hct\r.  Bertholdt'B  utatement  to  the  eoatnry  Is  incor- 
rect {Einl.  §  81),  although  Kell  (de  Auet.  Can.  LibU 
Mnfc.  67)  maintains  the  some  opinion. 

d  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  later 
writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  doubts 
among  the  flmt  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some  books. 
Thus  in  the  Hishna  (Jad.  8, 5)  a  discussion  is  recorded 
as  to  Cant,  and  Ecclee.  whether  they  "  soil  the  hands ;  *' 
and  a  diflcrence  as  to  tlie  latter  book  existed  between 
the  great  schools  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai.  The  same 
doubts  as  to  Bccles.  ars  repeated  in  another  form  tai 
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So  fiv  dwD  it  hos  been  ihowii  theft  the  Hebrew 
Ckaon  wm  aniform  end  ooinddent  with  our  own;  ^ 
bat  wbik  tlie  Pttlestinian  Jews  oombined  to  pre- 
werve  the  strict  limiti  of  the  old  propbetao  writings, 
the  AJezandrine  Jews  allowed  thenuelTee  greater 
freedom.  Their  encleaiaetical  oonstitutioD  was  leas 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marlced  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  Iteelf.  The  idea  of  a  Oanon  was  foreign 
to  their  habiU;  and  the  Cut  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  trandation,  but 
m  a  translation  made  at  difiwent  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditbnal 
feeling  of  their  resl  connection  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translatbns  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Blaoc,  Eoclus..  Baruch,  Ac.)t  end  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Maoc,  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but 
a  natural  oonaequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  ndue. 
So  fiur  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Pal- 
estine. In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indicatk>n8 
of  tlie  &ct  are  not  wanting.  The  transhitor  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  {6  r6fios 
ml  ol  wpo^nroL  Kol  rd  6X}<a  fiifiKla)  in  spc»king 
of  his  grandfikther's  Biblical  studies  in  Palestine, 
and  of  his  own  in  l^ypt  (oomp.  Elchhom,  ^vU. 
§  22),  and  he  could  haidly  have  doue  so,  hsd  the 
Bible  been  dilierent  in  the  two  places.  Tiie  evi- 
dence of  Piiiix),  if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclu- 
sive. His  language  shows  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  be  does  not 
make  a  single  quotation  from  them  (Homemann, 
Obterv,  ad  ilUulr.  doctr.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philone, 
pp.  28,  23,  ap.  Eichhom,  EinL  §  26),  though  they 
oflbred  much  that  was  &vorable  to  h^  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  be  quotes 
sll  the  books  of  '*  the  Prophets,*'  and  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs,  from  the  Uagiographa,  and  several 
of  them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.)  with 
dear  assertions  of  their  "  prophetic "  or  inspired 
character.  Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh., 
Bath,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  CanU  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jtkl.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Homemann, 


the  Tahnitd  {Sabb.  f.  80,  2),  wh«rs  ib  is  said  that  the 
book  would  have  been  concealed  (^33)  bat  for  the 
quet&tiona  at  the  beginning  and  the  end*.  Comp.  Ule- 
vm.Camm.  in  Eetes.  n.  f. :  <*  Aiant  Uebraei  cum  Inter 
esBteia  scripta  Salomonis  quae  antiquata  snnt  nee  in 
nmnoria  doraverunt,  et  hie  Uber  oblitteiandns  vide- 
retur,  eo  quod  vanaa  Del  aasereret  creataras  .  ... 
ex  hoc  uno  eapituio  (xil.)  merulsse  aoctoritatem  .  .  ." 
PanUel  paaaages  are  quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  psa- 
nge,  and  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  322  if. 
The  dorbts  as  to  Ksther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  Mr  ea  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
'ewish  writers  has  been  made  by  UotUoger  {Tfus. 
PhUrf.  1659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
Irorth  {On  the  Canon  oftha  Scriptitrn^  App.  0.).  Com- 
Varo  also  the  valaable  notices  in  Zuns,  Die  gottesd. 
Vo/tr.  d.  Jtideny  pp  128  If . 
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t  c).  A  ftarther  trace  of  the  idenUty  of  the  Akx- 
andrine  Canon  with  the  Ptdeetinian  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Esdias  [2  Esdras],  where  «*  24  open 
books "  are  specially  distinguished  fh>m  the  mass 
of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated  to  Ezra  by 
inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine, 
and  admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  HeDen- 
ising  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon 
was  recognized,  as  fer  as  can  be  determined,  by  our 
\joird  and  his  Apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  transhttion  of  the  O.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt,  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastica]  sanction. 

in.  a.  The  Bistory  of  the  Christian  Canon 
of  the  Old  TestamenL'-The  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits 
the  natitfal  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  en- 
Urged  as  it  had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In 
proportion  ss  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  veraion  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  kist 
in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into 
the  custom  of  the  Chureh ;  and  the  public  use  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  tiieir  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  schohir.  But 
the  custom  of  ^  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  ab- 
solute judgment.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  gmit 
leaders  of  the  Christiaii  Body  shrank  by  a  wise 
forethought  firom  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted; for  by  acquirements  and  constitution  they 
were  little  capable  of  solving  a  problem  which  must 
at  last  depend  on  historicsl  data.  And  this  re- 
made mu5it  be  applied  to  the  details  of  patristic  ev- 
idence on  the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Their  habit 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  The 
want  of  critical  tact  which  allowed  them  to  use  the 
most  obviously  pseudonymous  works  (2  Ksdras, 
Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  ot'  their  supposed 
authors,  or  as  *«dirine  Scripture,'*  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  casual  and  isolat«l  testimonies 
to  single  books.  In  such  cases  the  form  as  well  sa 
the  feet  of  the  attestation  requires  to  be  exailiined, 
Olid  after  this  the  combined  witness  of  different 
Churches  can  alone  suffice  to  stamp  a  book  with 
ecclesiastical  authority. 


*  The  ptssages  fW>m  the  Talmud  relating  to  Oantldes 
and  Eocleslastes  are  quoted  and  transiated  In  full  by 
OInsburg  (Co/uUth,  Lond.  1881,  pp.  13-15).  The  phrase 
need  in  some  of  these  passages,  "  to  soil  (or  '  pollute  ^\ 
the  hands,"  has  often  been  misunderstood.  .AsApplied 
to  a  book,  it  signifles  "  to  be  sacred  "  or  "  canonical,'* 
not  the  reverse,  as  might  naturally  be  supponed.  This 
fact  Is  clearly  shown,  and  the  reason  of  it  given,  by 
Qlnsborg,  Song  of  Songs^  London,  1867,  p.  8,  note. 

A. 

o  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  of  Eleaxer  and  Uillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Oenebrard), 
rwts  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  i^^ted  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Coein,  Guioii 
0/  Scripture^  |§  28,  25. 
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Tlie  amfiiiion  which  was  necetttfilj  introduoed 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  increased 
when  the  Western  Churdi  roae  m  importance.  The 
LXX.  iteelf  was  the  original  of  the  Old  I.atin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difiicult  in  the  version  of  a  version ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled  down 
io  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  the  I^ast  and  West  grew  len  intimate. 
The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in  the  second 
century  to  seelc  in  *^the  East''  an  **accurate"  ac- 
count of  "  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  grad- 
ually lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation  and  literature 
were  further  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge.  The  Old  I^n  version  converted  use 
popularly  into  belief,  and  the  investigations  of  Je- 
rome were  unable  to  counteract  the  feeling  which 
had  gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  im)x>rtant, 
though  obscure,  protest  was  made  against  the  grow- 
ing error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  relics  of  the  He- 
brew Church,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
umade  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Jews" 
(Epiph.  Jicer.  xxix.  7).  lliey  had  "the  whole 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  tiie  Uagiographa  so 
called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and  the  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  and  Ifisther,  and  all  the  other  books 
in  Hebrew  "  (Epiph.  L  c.  rap'  airroh  y^Lp  vas  6 
r6fjL05  Ksd  ol  vftwp^ai  koX  rk  yponpua  \ey6fityeL, 
^fil  8i  rit  artxnp^  xal  ai  BcuriAciCU  iced  Ilopa- 
\uir6fji€va  icol  AiffBifp  xai  rUXXa  wdirra  'EfipaX- 
Kus  iiyaytydaKtrai)'  And  ui  connection  with  this 
&ct,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Justin  Maktyk, 
who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Pal- 
estine, makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isok&ted  quotations.  But  even  this  endence 
is  incompfete  and  unsaUs&ctory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  I.)  of  the  chief  extant  Cat- 
alogues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent; and  the  kiter  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  witli  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These  Cntak)gue8  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
dasses,  Hebrew  and  Latin ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  throe  distinct  ^'arieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  (}anon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the  Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan. 
Damasc.).  The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
•jmmUm  of  the  book  of  Esther  (Aftlito,  [Athan.] 
Syn.  S.  Scryft.,  Greg.  Nnz.,  Amphiloch.,  Leant., 
yiceph.  CnllUt.).  Tlie  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  "the  Letter"  {Oriyen,  Afha- 
fws.,  Cj/r.  JJiero».,  [Condi.  Laod.,]  lill.  Pictav.), 
The  omission  of  I^sther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Estiikh], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
pbce  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connection  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  I^tin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Bakuch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  I-ani- 
sntations  and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enumerated 
oy  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both  books. 
During  tlie  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
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is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  reeogniaed,  and 
it  is  sup|iorted  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight  In  the  mean  time,  however,  as 
has  been  alrndy  noticed,  the  common  usage  of  the 
early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position  which 
the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  coireot  vcr> 
sions,  and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as  Script- 
ure when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II.) 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  oom> 
paratively  slight  ^alue,  and  are,  in  many  casea,  op- 
posed to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors 
from  whom  they  are  quoted.  The  real  divergence 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Oki  Testament  Canon  is 
to  be  traced  to  Aloustine,  whose  wavering  and 
uncertain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  controversy.  By  education  and  char- 
acter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavorable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
ox'erpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strengtli  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared'  to  advocate,  fur  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  diflered  inten- 
tionally ftom  Jerome  except  in  knguage.  In  a 
famous  passage  {de  Doctr.  Chiitt.  ii.  8  (13))  he 
enumerates  t^  books  which  are  contained  in  "•  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  anoong 
them  the  Apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  b 
aigued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  tlie  author- 
ity of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  Maocabiean  history  as  not "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  nuun^ellous  sufleringa  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
qusB  Canonicffi  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  in^-euitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judiei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  .  .  .  De 
Civ.  xviii.  30).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  **  received  (reccpta; 
by  the  Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read 
with  sobriety"  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  "  Ecclesiastical "  and  properly  "  Canon> 
ical "  books.  In  the  second  case  he  expressly  kmcra 
the  authority  of  the  books  of  tlie  MaccaLces  by  re- 
marking that  "the  Jews  have  tliem  not  Hke  the 
Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  I*rophets  to  which  the 
liord  gives  His  witness"  (Aug.  /.  c).  .And  the 
original  catalogue  is  equally  qualified  by  an  intro- 
duction which  distinguishes  between  tlie  authority 
of  books  which  are  received  by  all  and  by  scjme  of 
the  Churches;  and,  again,  between  those  which  are 
received  by  churches  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
(de  IkKtr.  Chr.  u.  8  (12))  so  that  the  list  which 
inmiedintely  follows  must  be  intcrjireted  by  this 
nilc.  In  confirmation  of  this  new  of  Augustine's 
sfwial  regard  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  ba 
further  un^ed  tliat  he  appeals  to  the  Jews,  "  the 
librarians  of  the  Christians,"  as  poftsesKing  ''all  the 
writings  in  which  Christ  was  prophesied  of"  {In 
P$.  xl.,  Ps.  hi.),  and  to  ''the  Ijiw.  tlie  Psalms, and 
tlie  I'rophets,"  which  were  supported  by  the  witnen 
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of  11m  Jews  (e.  Gaud,  I  c),  u  including  t<all  the 
canonical  authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  '*  {de  UnU. 
h'ccUs.  p.  16),  whichf  as  he  says  in  another  place 
{de  Cie.  xr.  33,  4 ),  *<  were  preserred  in  the  temple 
of  the  Hebrew  |ieople  by  the  care  of  the  successi\'e 
priests.**  But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  fVe- 
quently  uses  passages  from  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  eoirdinate  with  Scripture,  and  practically  dis- 
regards the  rules  of  distinction  between  the  various 
cktfses  of  sacred  writings  which  he  had  hiuiaelf  hud 
down.  He  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age 
of  independent  learning,  and  follows  at  one  time 
the  conclusions  of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescrip- 
tions of  habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and 
more  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  aeen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  397?),  though  with  a  reser\-ation 
(Can.  47,  De  conjirmindo  uto  Canone  U-anantiruta 
eccUsia  con$ulntur\  and  afterwards  pubiialied  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innuc-knt, 
Damasus,  and  Gel.\sius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  (Jesch. 
d.  Ktm.  ]51  if.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  Utter  writ- 
ers. But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession  of 
the  more  learned  fiahers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Prim  ASIU8  ( Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §  92  ? ), 
m  the  7th  Grroory  the  Great  {AforoL  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  m  the  8th  Bede  (/n  Apoc.  iv.?),  in  the  9th 
-\lcuin  {np.  Hody,  654;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  10th  Rauulpiius  Flav.  {In  LevU.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  op  Cluoni  (Ajp. 
c  Peir.  Hcdy,  I.  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
ScripL  6),  and  John  ok  Salisbury  (Hody,  656; 
Otsin,  $  100),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardi:4alis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Xicholas  Liraxus 
(Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wyclikfe  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657 ;  Cosin,  §  147 ), 
m  the  15th  Thomas  Ancslicus  (OmIu,  §  150), 
sod  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XiMENEs  {Ed,  GmpL  Prtf.\  Slxtus  Sk- 
HENsis  {Blblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan  (Hody, 
p.  662;  Cosin  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
latticU  History  of  the  Canon;  Reuss,  die  Getck, 
d,  keiUgen  Schn/len  N.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §  328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  op  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth 
of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous.'  The  de- 
cree of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,*' 
which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session  (April  8th, 
1546),  at  which  about  53  representatives  were  pres- 
ent, pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  including  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its  parts 
of  t^  equal  ven«jration  **  (pari  pietatis  aifectu),  and 
added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prex'ent  the  possibility  of 
doubt*'  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  po&sit).  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a  sol 
emn  anathema  against  all  who  should  "  not  receive 
the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and 
eaoonical  '*  (Si  quia  autem  llbros  ipsos  integros  cum 
omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica 
egi  oonsoevemut  et  in  veteri  vulgata  I^tina  edi- 
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tione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  8Usoep»> 
rit  .  .  .  .  anathema  esto.  Cone.  Trid,  Seu.  iv.) 
This  decree  was  not,  however,  passed  without  oppo- 
sition (Sarpi,  139  ff.  ed.  1650,  though  Palla\-actno 
denies  this) ;  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  bter  Romanists  have  sought 
to  find  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  dasses  of  Sacred  writings 
by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. 
Du  Pin  {DiMBert,  prelim,  i.  1),  Lamy  {App.  BibL 
ii.  5),  and  Jahn  {EinL  in  d.  A.  T.,  i.  141  ff.  ap. 
Reuse,  a.  a.O.  §  337),  endeavored  to  establish  two 
chisses,  of  proto-Canonical  and  deuteru-Canonical 
books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to 
the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  Hut  such  a 
classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentiue  de- 
cision, and  has  found  comparatively  little  fiivor 
among  Komish  writers  (comp.  [Herbet]  Welte, 
hinL  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  adlow  any  dogmatic  autliority  to  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment 
was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  tlie  difierent 
confessions.  The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no 
definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which 
Luther  pbioed  in  the  front  of  his  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  {ed.  1534),  is  an  adequate 
declaration  of  the  hUer  judgment  of  the  Commuu 
ion  :  **  Apocrypha,  that  is,  Uooks  which  are  uo( 
phioed  on  an  equal  footing  {nidit  gleivh  ythnlitn) 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  and 
good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  further 
expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  mdi- 
vidual  worth,  and  wholly  r^ected  3  and  4  Ksdra*, 
as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  cc^ 
nunicis  aa't/Hwi*  libtUut  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ff.),  in  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrew  divuion  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiographa,  though  not 
included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  faceted 
the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  considerable 
parts  of  Daniel  as  "  utterly  apocryphal "  {plan^ 
apocryphi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

l*he  Cal^inistic  churehes  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
Uieir  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  l)etween  the 
"  (Canonical "  and  «*  Apocryphal,"  or  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal "  books,  llie  Galilean  (jonfession  (1561),  after 
an  eimmerataon  of  the  Hieronjrmian  Canon  {Art.  3), 
adds  {Art,  4)  "that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books 
are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of  fitith 
could  be  established  out  of  them  "  {quo  [sc.  Spiriiu 
Sincto]  auffgerente  docemur^  illos  [sc.  libnis  Canon- 
icoa]  ab  aUis  Ubria  ecclesiatticis  ditcemere^  quiy  ui 
dnt  utilet^  non  sunt  tamen  ejutmodi,  ut  ex  ii»  an- 
stitui  pouil  aliquis  Jidei  articuius).  The  Belgic 
Confession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration 
of  the  Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and  allows  their 
public  use  by  the  Chureh,  but  denies  to  them  all 
independent  authority  in  matters  of  faith  {Art.  6). 
The  later  Hel\-etic  Confession  (1562,  Bullinger)  no- 
tices the  distinction  between  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  books  without  pronouncing  any  judg- 
ment on  the  question  (Niemeyer,  Libr.  Symh.  Ac- 


a  The  history  of  the  CatKlogne  published  at  the   and  It  was  probably  limited  to  the  detcruiioatlon  of 
lomcU  of  Flormoe  (1441)  i»  obscure  (C^mIii  §§  158  f.),    books  for  EceUtiustieal  use  (Reuss,  §  o25|. 
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dw  lift  eztonds  only  to  nieh  bookB  u  ara  disputed.  Of  th«  ilgiu,  *  indicatM  that  tfa«  book  It  ezpnaly 
nekooed  u  Hofy  Seriptvn:  t  that  it  is  plaoed  ozpraiB^  in  a  ueond  nak :  ?  tliAt  It  is  mwittonad  vlth 
doMbt.    A  blank  maxlu  the  sUbdoo  of  the  aathor  as  to  tho  book  in  question. 


I.  CoNciLiAR  Catalogues: 
[Laodicene]  .     A.  d.  863 

Carthaginian      .     .    397  (?) 

Apostolic  Canons    .... 

n.  Pbivatb  Catau>gubb: 

('?)  Greek  writers. 
Melito  .     . A.  D. cl60  [180] 

Origen .     .     .     .  c.  183-253 

Athanasius     .     .     .  296-373 

Cyril  of  Jenis.    .     .815-386 

Synopsis  S.  ScryA. .... 

[Nicephori]  Stichometria .    . 

Gregoo'  of  Naz.      .  300-891 

Amphilochius  c.  880 

EpipbaniuB    .     .   c.  303-403 

Leontius  ....      c.  590 

Joannes  Damasc.     .     .  t750 

Nicephonis  Calllst. .    c.  1330 

Cod.  Gr.  S<Bc.X 

(b)  Latin  wtiters, 

FlUarius  PictaT.  a.  d.  f  c.  870 

Hieronymus.     .     .   329-420 

Rufinus   .     .    c  380  [t410] 

Augustinus  .     .     .   355-430 

[Damasiu] 

[Innocentius] 

Caisiodorus  ....  t570 

Udonu  Hispal.  .  t696  [636] 

Socram.  Gallic,  "ante  aumos 
1000" 

[Cod.  Garom  Saec.  VII.  .     . 


•? 


^ 


Cone.  Laod.  Can.  laxA 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 

TTTiT.  (AlUxlviL).^ 
Can.  Apost.  Izzn.  (A£i 

lxxxr.).s 


Jp.  Eoad).  J7.   £,  !▼. 

26. 
Ap,  Enaeb.  ff.  E.  H. 

25.* 
Ep.  FtsL  L  767,    ed. 

Ben.fi 
CaUch,  It.  35. 

Credner,  Zwr  Gesch.  de$ 

Kan,  p.  127  ff* 
CredncTf   a,   a,    t>.    p. 

117  ff.- 
Carm.  xU.  31,  ed.  Pte*. 

1840.8 
Amphiloch.  ed.  Combef. 

p.  132.» 
De  Mensuris^  p.  163, 

ed.  PeUv.ii' 
De  Sectis,  Act  ii.  (Gal- 

landi,  zii.  625  f.).ii 
De  Fide  orlhod.  Iv.  17." 

Hody,  p.  648.M 

Montfanoon,  BibL  Cois- 
fin.  p.  193  t 

ProL  m  Ps,  15." 

PmL  ffa/eof.  iz.  p.  547 

ff.,  ed.  Migne.ifi 
Expos,  S^,  p.  87  f.» 

DeDoctr.  CAritT.  ii.  8.1* 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  pw  188. 


Ep,   ad  ExtMp.    (Gat 

landi,  viii.  561  f.). 
De  JnsL  Div,  IMt.  m.u 


De  Grig,  vi.  l.i» 

Hody,  p.  654. 

Ed.  Tiach.  p.  468  ff.] 
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Ues.  Ref.  p.  468;.  The  Westminster  Confession 
[Art.  3)  pkces  the  Apocryphal  books  on  a  level 
with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes  to  them 
DO  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  English  Church  {AH.  6)  appeab  directly  to 
the  opuiion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the 
Apocr^-phal  books  (including  [1571]  4  Ksdfas  and 
The  Prayer  of  Mauasws<'}  a  use  ''for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners/'  but  not  for  the 
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a  The  Ladn  copy  of  1562  includes  only  2,  8  JIfdr., 
WIkL,  Bcsclua.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Usee.  (ILudwick, 
Hist.  0/ Art.  p.  275). 


establishment  of  doctrine;  and  a  similnr  decision  if 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hanlwick,  L  c. 
Ul  t.).  The  original  English  Articles  lA  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  {Art.  5)  of  the  coutoits  of 
'*  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546)  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary,  llie  exam- 
ple of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the  addi- 
tion upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
i  dedaration  was  made.     The  «*  Confession  "  of  Cyril 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  I. 


1  The  oTidence  against  the  aothenticity  of  this 
OsDon,  as  an  original  pari  of  the  collection,  Is  de- 
eidve,  in  spite  of  the  defonse  of  BIckell  {Siud.  u.  Krit. 
iii.  611  ff.),  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  at  length 
in  another  place  {Hist,  of  N.  T.  Chnon,  It.  496  ff.  [p. 
884  if.,  2d  ed.]).  The  Canon  recurs  in  the  Capitular. 
Aqm^sran.  c.  xz.,  with  the  omiarion  of  Banuh  and 
LamnUeUions, 

3  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Gone.  Hipp.  CUn. 
xxzri.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  the 
books  of  Biaccabees ;  and  the  history  of  the  Council 
Itself  is  very  obscure.     Oomp.  Cosin,  |  82. 

8  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  is  not  foand  in  some  HSS. ;  and  gouerally  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  Con- 
dliar  Canons  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasti- 
eos  is  thus  mentioned :  c^er  Bi  vpotnarofitiv^  vfuv 

2ctpax.     Comp.  Constit.  Apjst.  i\.  57. 

The  Canons  of  laodieea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  latiiled  in  the  Qulni-Sextine  Council, 
Ow.  2. 

4  'I«pf fitac  9V¥ 6yn|HKf  neu,  iirtvroX'^  iv  ivC.  (M- 
gen  expiemly  says  that  this  catalogue  is  mc  *£^patoi 
wupaM6aa%f  snd  b^ns  with  the  words:  tiax  Si  ac 
funxn  6vo  fiifikot,  Ka€  *EfipaimK  aUt.  He  quotes  Sst- 
«nl  of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scriptuse,  as  will  be 
aeeu  btf  ow ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Africanus  defends  the 
interpolated  Greek  text  of  l>anlel  and  the  other  0.  T. 
books,  on  the  ground  of  their  public  use  {Ep.  ad  A/- 
ric.  I  S  ff.).  The  whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  places  in  the  elesrest  light  the 
ioflnsnoe  which  the  L3CX.  exercised  on  eommon  oirfn- 
lon. 

6  Athaaasins  closes  his  whole  eatalogue  with  the 
words :  rotvra  wqyaX  rov  ownipiou  .  .  ,  iw  Tovrotf  fi  6« 
90 It  T^  nqv  tva^Ptias  MajTmaktiov  cvayyeAv^rrot. 
Xi|0cic  TOVTOtf  imPaWtTu  •  /ii|M  tovtmi'  a^pciir0H 
n  .  .  .  «(rriv  kou  «T«pa  fiifi\ia  rovrwr  c^w9«v,  ov  koko- 
vt^Ofurm  ftiiv  rcTvirM|icmi  8c  irapa  r«*v  fta'tipm¥  arayiKw- 
VMvtfoi  T04C  opri  irpoo^pxofi^roif  koI  /iovAo^cvotf  iran|- 
X<tv#ai  rhv  rtfi  tvtrefitiat  K6yov. 

«  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  Is  pre&oed  by  a 
dause  neariy  identical  with  that  in  Athanaslos.  In  a 
sMond  eaumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  three 
books  of  the  Maeutb^es  and  Susanna  are  enumerated 
amdng  the  oynAryofMvo. 

7  The  Apoeryphal  books  are  beaded :  uaX  o<rcu  avrt' 
A^yovTOA  Tiff  iroXoiM  ofroi  cto'tK.  Susanna  {i.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  Is  reckoned  among  them. 

s  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  wwds :  wAmt  ix**^ ' 
el  rif  M  rovTui'  cxrbt  ovk  iw  yvnovw. 

•  The  Terses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nadanstts,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
Of  Either  he  says :  rovrois  w-povtyxptyovax  tiji'  'Ev^p 
TiMf.  He  conolndes:  o^rof  a^«vM(n-aro$  Kapiw  ay 
fftif  Tw  0eonvv9YMv  ypa^v. 

10  Eplphanins  adds  of  Wisdom  and  BdcIus.  :  xpi^- 
syua  ftiw  tiax  mtl  w^Ai/iCi,  JLAA*  «it  ifitBp.hir  pifmr  ovjc 
hm^iparrait  ^^^  *vU  .  .  .  iv  r^  t^  lia9i|Mitf  m/Swry 
[Amrf^yuyj.  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens. 
^  180.    In  another  pbee  {aiv.  Hbbt.  Ixxri.  p.  d41),  he 


speaks  of  the  teaching  contained  in  ^  the  xxii.  books  *' 
of  the  Old  Test  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  cv  rott  2o- 

^Uat,    Xo^OliMVTOi  TV   ^1||Ull   KflU  VtOV  Xctp&X  *<^  VflUFOtC 

airAwf  ypa^M  Beiait.  In  a  third  catalogue  {adr.  Hw. 
Till.  p.  19)  he  adds  the  letters  of  £bfucA  and  Jeremiah 
(which  he  elsewhere  specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew,  de  Mens.  p.  168),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecdus.  as  iy  oft^iAcirry  (among  the  Jews),  ^vpts  oAAmf 
nvSi¥  ^l/SAMly  ivawxHtpv^tw.  Comp.  adc.  Hot.  xxix. 
p.  122. 

11  Leont.  l.  e.  raSka  ivri  tA  xavort^l^ciw  $ifiX(a  «v 
rp  jieiiAif<rif  icaX  iroAaiA  xal  rca,  Snr  to,  voAota  weura 
iexorrai  oi  'Efipaloi. 

12  Joan.  Damasc.  /.  e.  ^  So^tarov  SoAouurros  k<u  ^ 
lo^ia  rov  'IiffTOv  .  .  .  hiperoi  fUv  koI  koAoi  oAA*  ovk 
opi^fAOvvTflu,  ov6i  cKctvTO  iv  T^  jci/Smti^. 

18  Quibus  nonnnlli  adjiciunt  Esther,  Judith,  et  To- 
bit,  iitrhf  Si  TOVTui'  r^  yp«"i»nf  Saray  voOoy  (Hodj, 
/.  c). 

14  Hilar.  /.  e.  Quibusdam  autem  risnm  est  additls 
Tobia  et  Judith  xxir.  libros  secundum  numenun  Om- 
carnm  litteramm  connomerare.  .  .  . 

16  Hieron.  /.  e.  Quicquld  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igi- 
tur  Sapientia,  quae  Tulgo  Salomonls  inscribitur,  et  J«sw 
^it  Siraeh  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tbbias  et  Pastor  non 
sunt  in  canone.  Machabaiorum  primum  librum  Us- 
bralcnm  reperi :  seeundns  GrsKUS  est  .  .  .  Cf.  Prol. 
in  Ubros  Salom.  ad  Chrom.  et  Heliod.  Fcrtor  et 
Ilayciprrof,  Jesu  JUii  Siraeh  Hber,  et  alius  ^l/evUriypa- 
^,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  .  .  .  Sic- 
ut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit  et  MatJiabaorum  libros  legit 
quidem  eoclesia,  sed  inter  canonioos  non  recipit,  sic  pt 
hsM  duo  Tolumlna  legit  ad  ndlfloationem  plebis,  non 
ad  auctoritatem  eccleslasticorum  dogmatnm  conflr- 
mandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  Hierem.j  Tobil^  Ju' 
dithf  Jonam;  Ep.  ad  Faylinum^  liii.  Hence  at  the 
close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by  Mar- 
tianay  on  the  place,  adds:  Hucusque  eompletnm 
est  Yet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  oanonicse  Scripturm  .  .  . 
quas  transtulit  Uieronymus  .  .  .  de  HebrsicA  Ter* 
itate  .  .  .  csetersB  Tero  Scriptum,  quse  non  sunt  can- 
onictt,  sed  dienntur  ecclesiasticae,  Istss  sunt,  id  est . 
glring  the  list  contained  in  Prol.  Galat. 

16  After  glring  tiie  Hebrew  canon  and  the  reoeired 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rnflnns  says :  Sciendum  tamen  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canoniei  sed  eeeUsias 
tiei  a  msjoribus  appellati  sunt.  Id  est,  Sapientia^  qus» 
didtnr  SatomoniSy  et  alia  Sapientia  qusD  dicltur  j^ii 
Siraeh  .  .  .  ^Jusdem  vero  ordinis  Ubellus  est  Tobim 
et  Judiih  et  MfuhabtBorwn  Ubri  .  .  .  Qusd  omnia  legi 
quidem  in  ecclesiis  Toloerunt,  non  tamen  prolbrri  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fldei  oonflrmandam.  CsBteras  Tero 
Scripturss  apoayphas  nominanmt,  quas  in  ecclesiis 
leg!  noluerunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  OaariodOTUS  gites  also,  howeter,  with  marks  of 
high  respect,  the  eatalogue  of  Jerome.  Comp.  Oorin, 
I  89. 

19  Mdonis,  like  Cassiodoms,  gives  the  eatalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.  Oomp.  Co»ia, 
§108. 
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UKV,  who  WM  nuMt  fibvorablj  dUpowd  towards 
the  Krotestant  ChurchflB,  oonibiiiB  the  Laodioene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authoritj  as  those  whose 
eanonidtj  is  unquestioned  (KimmeL,  Mon,  Fid, 
Eocleg.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  rh  Kvpot  vapk  rov  wtufoyiov 
wpt^fMoros  ovjc  Hx^^*^^  ^'  '''^  Kxffl»s  aai  iLyofA^tr 
fi6Xm  KamptKk  fiifiKta)-  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topnlns,  in  whose  oonlession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  d  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  givcD  (Kimmel,  ii. 
p.  105  f.)i  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  {iiro^X'fyrovf  ovx  r,yo6fjkt9a)  in 
consideration  of  their  ethical  value;  and  the  de- 
tailed decision  of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  the  "Orthodox  Teschiug"  of  Platon, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59). 
The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  simply  refen  the  sttl>- 
ject  of  Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  j^ 

jpa^s;  comp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  «« against  the 
Oalvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  liare  been 
led  by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p. 
hxxviiL),  pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril 
Lnesr  **ignorantly  or  maliciously  called  apocry- 
phal," are  **  eaooidcal  and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church 
([Kimmel,]  Wdssenbom,  DotUh.  Confut.  pp.  467 
t).  The  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  which  was 
hdd  m  the  same  year,  notices  thie  diiSerence  exist- 
ing between  the  Apostolic,  Laodicene,  and  Cartha^ 
ginian  Catalogues,  and  ^>pears  to  distinguish  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to  be  r^ccted  {taa 
fUrroi  rwv  r^f  woAo/ar  8ia0^«tiyr  $i^Kimp  rn 
&ivfM0fi44rci  r&p  kytoypd^y  ov  ffufiwtptXeifi^' 
verm,  .  .  .  ovk  kw6^Knra  rtrvxcUovo-i  hi6Kov)- 
The  authorized  Rusnan  Catechism  ( The  Doctrine 
of  ike  Rutsian  Church,  Ac,  by  Rev.  \V.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff. )  distinctly  quotes  and 
defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Atha^ 
nasius  on  the  useftilness  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
ss  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Bible;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Gredc  opinion, 
m  soeordanoe  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Gfeek  Catak^gues,  coincides  with  this  judg- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Oanon  of  the  0.  T.  fa 
faivolved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantinetf  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
words  in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  were  transited  from  the  Greek  at  an 
esriy  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
(Assem.  BibL  Or.  I  71).  Yet  thb  change  was 
only  made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c. 
A.  D.  870)  the  Apocryphal  additkms  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  be  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credit 
ii%,  Ac,  iv.  pp.  427  f.;  see  Lengerke,  Daniel, 
cxiL).  The  biter  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
fight  upon  the  question.  Gre^pory  Bar  Hebraeus, 
hi  his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the 
books  in  the  foOowing  order  (Assem.  BibL  OrienL 
fi.  282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  A  2  Sam. 
1^,  1  A  2  K.,  Ptov.,  Ecclm.,  Eod.,  Cant,  Wisd., 
ftuth,  Hi$L  Sum.,  Job,  b.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 
Ea.,D8n.,  i9e(,4Gosp.,Aeto  .  .  .  14  Epist.  of  St. 
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Paul,  oraittuig  1 A  2  Cbr.,  £zr.,  Neli.,  Esther,  7oM, 
1 A  2  Afocc.,  Judith,  {Biruch  ?),  Apociilgpu,  l^ut. 
Jatnes,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  L  e.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  diflerent: 
Pent.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Job,  1  A  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e. 
Pit.),  1  A  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer ,  Lam.,  Baruch, 
Ex.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Witd.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Ju- 
dith, Ecdm.,  Acts,  Epist.  Jamet,  1  Pet,  1  John, 
14  Epist  of  St  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omiUing  1  A  2 
Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tcbit,  1  A  2  Afacc.,  Apoc 
(comp.  Assem.  BiltL  OrienL  iii.  4  not.). 

llie  Catak)gue  of  Ebed^esu  (Assem.  BibL  Ori- 
ent, iii.  5  ff.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  ((Catalogue  librorum  omnium  Kcclesias- 
ticcmmi)  than  a  Oataa  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  A'cclus.,  Wied.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and  fio- 
ruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  **the  tnulitions 
of  the  Elders  "  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Joeephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  iEsop  which  were  populariy 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
M  book  of  Tobias  and  Tdbit:*  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath.  Epist 
and  14  Epist  of  St  Paul,  he  paaecs  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  **  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostfes."  Little  dependence,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest  on 
no  critical  foundaUon,  and  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  sul|ject  of 
the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
BM.  Orient,  iii.  6  not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  preserved  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy 
Scripture,  who  was  educated  at  Nfaibis  where  *^  the 
Divine  Law  was  regulariy  expkined  by  public  mas- 
ters," as  a  branch  of  common  education  (Junil. 
Depart  [div.]  leg.  Free/.).  He  divides  the  books 
of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect,*' 
and  those  of  *<  mean  "  authority  [media  auctori- 
tAtis].  The  first  class  includes  all  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  with  the  exception  <^  1  A  2  Chr., 
Job,  CanUdes,  and  Esther,  and  with  the  sddition 
of  KcdenatticuM.  llie  second  dass  consists  of 
Chionicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2),  Judith,  Esther, 
and  Maecabeet  (2),  which  are  added  by  "very 
many"  (plurimi)  to  the  Canonical  boolu.  The 
remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  au' 
thority,  and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are 
said  to  be  added  by  **  some  "  {quidftm)  to  the  Ca- 
non. The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
UiHh.  xii.  79  ff.  [Migne,  Fatrol.  Lat  vol.  Uviii.] 
The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon,  App. 
A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect).  [See  Westcott's 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  485-87.] 

The  Armenuui  Canon,  as  isir  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained tnm  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  fa  of  no  critical  authority;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  iEthiopian  Canon,  though  it  fa  mora 
easy  in  thfa  case  to  trace  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  (DiUmann,  ^^e^rer  d.  jEth. 
Kan.,  in  Ewald  s  Jahrb&cher,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.     C.  F.  Schinid, 
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ERtt,  ant,  el  Vvndic.  Can.  S,  Vet.  el  Nov.  TetL 
Lips.  1775;  [H.  Corrodi],  V'ertuch  einer  Beltuck- 
tmg.  .  .  d.  BibL  Kanotu,  Halle,  1792:  Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Illst.  Can.  V.  T.  Ulustrati^  Breelau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  {De  Biblior.  Text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  Ironi  minor  erron. 
Stuart's  Ct-iticnl  ffistory  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Canon,  London,  1849  [Audover,  1845]  is 
rather  an  apology  than  a  history.  [It  has  particu- 
lar reference  to  Mr.  Norton's  **  Note  on  the  Jewish 
Dispenijation,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,*'  in  vol.  U.  of  his  Evidences 
of  the  Oenuineness  of  the  GotpeU,  Cambridge, 
1844  (pp.  slviii.-cciv.  of  the  2d  ed.,  1848),  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  denied.  See  also  Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  Boston,  1838,  etc.  i.  20-42;  De 
Wette,  EinL  in  die  Bacher  des  A.  T.,  6«  Auil. 
1852,  pp.  ld-46,  or  Parker's  (often  inaccurate) 
transUtion,  i.  20-119,  and  Appendix,  pp.  412-28; 
Dillmann,  Ueber  die  Bildung  der  Samndung  hei- 
Uger  Schriflen  A.  T.  (in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deuische 
TheoL  1858,  iii.  419-91);  Bleek,  EinL  in  das  A. 
T.,  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  662-716,  and  the  references 
onder  the  art  Ai*ocuypha.  —  A.] 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Camm  of  the  New  Tes- 
(amen/.  — The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon 
of  the  0.  T.  I'he  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are 
obscure,  from  the  circimistances  under  which  they 
arose;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an 
inward  instinct  ratho:  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority;  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  par- 
tial and  questionable  authority;  both  gained  defl- 
niteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  difier- 
ence  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the 
churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to 
the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 

llie  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  conven- 
iently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  a.  d.  170),  and  in- 
cludes the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  grad- 
ual collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The  sec- 
ond is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (a.  d. 
303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.  d.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  oonciliar 
authority,  llie  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feat- 
ures of  the  successive  ages  in  the  ooune  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.  D.  —  The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  thui  faint,  and  per- 
haps unconscious  Intimations  of  the  position  which 
they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and  not 
of  writing;  of  founding  a  present  church  and  not 
of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  **  word  "  is 
essentially  one  of  <^  hearing,'^  *^recdv8d,"  and 
**  handed  down,"  a  **  message,"  a  **  proclamation." 


CANON 

Written  tnstructioD  was  in  each  particulur  ease 
only  occasional  and  fragmentary;  and  the  complete 
ness  of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  reounii 
thus  formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  prooft  «£ 
the  Providential  power  which  guided  the  natmal 
devebpment  of  the  church.  The  prevuling  method 
of  interpreting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  podtiob 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  **the  coming  age"  (au(W« 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  "  New  TesUment."  Yet  even  thua,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apo^Ues  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Christian  tivth, 
coordinate  with  the  Law  and  the  I'ropheta,  thej 
claim  for  their  writings  a  public  use  (1  Theas.  v. 
27;  Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authorita- 
tive power  (I  Tim.  iv.  1  ff.;  2  llieas.  iii.  6;  Rev. 
xxii.  19);  and,  at  the  tune  when  2  Peter  was  writ- 
ten, which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  eariy 
writing,  the  Epistka  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  sig- 
nificant connection  with  *«  the  other  Scriptures '*« 
{rhs  Koiviis  yptupds,  not  r^s  AXXas  yfta^s)» 

I'he  transition  fh>m  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation; 
but  in  fSoeUng  and  general  character  the  period 
which  followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  aeema 
to  have  been  a  fiuthful  refliwtion  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  whidi 
it  gave  birth,  which  an  wholly  Greek,  are  aingii- 
larly  scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few  Lci- 
tera  and  "Apologies."  As  yet,  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rnuH  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  dear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (e. 
70-120  A.  D.)  an  all  occasional.  They  sprang  oat 
of  peculiar  dreumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  the  Aposlolie 
tradition  was  still  fifesh  in  the  memories  of  men, 
and  the  need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made 
evident  by  the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  is  chiefly  important  'as  proving 
the  general  currency  of  such  outlines  of  history  and 
types  of  doctrine  as  are  preserved  in  our  Canon. 
They  show  in  this  way  that  the  Canonical  books 
offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  belief  of  the 
next  age,  and  must  therefore  represent  oompletdy 
the  earlier  teaching  on  which  that  was  baaed.  In 
three  phces,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
kx^  for  a  more  distinct  reference,  Clement  (A>. 
47),  Ignatius  (ad  Eph.  12),  and  Polycaip  {t'p.  8) 
refer  to  Apostolic  Epistles  written  to  those  whom 
they  were  themselves  addressing.  The  casual  co- 
incidences of  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  fiithers 
with  the  language  of  the  Epistles  are  much  more 
extensive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2,  3  John.}*  with  which  no  co- 
incidences o^ur,  and  1,  2  Thessalonians,  Cok»- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  with  which  the  ooinci- 
denees  are  very  questk>nable,  all  the  other  Epistles 
were  clearly  known,  and  used  by  tjiem;  but  still 
they  are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  which  pn- 


a  The  late  trndltion  commonly  quoted  from  Photius 
{BihUoth.  254)  to  show  that  St  John  completed  the 
Ottum,  refiffs  only  to  the  Gospels :  tovv  rtf^uMNff  d(  ia4- 


To^  Tt  md  9vv8«i(p^pM<rt  .... 

b  The  ttUas  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  an 
ItaUdssd  throughout,  ftr  oonvenisDee  of  rafcwnes. 
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fiMse  citatioDB  from  the  O.  T.  (^  ypaA^  ^h^h  7^" 
7pfliirra«,  Ac.); '  nor  b  the  fiunous  phrue  of  Iji^a- 
tius  (fui  PkUvL  6,  vpo<r<pvyi»y  ry  tvayytKly  c^s 
capid  *Iif<roD  jcal  tm  anrtHrrSKois  S»s  irftttrfivrt- 
pitp  iKKKuvias)  sufficient  to  pro\'e  the  existence  of 
»  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the 
•um  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with 
the  GospdSf  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  fact  and 
substance  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  such 
as  camiot  be  referred  to  the  exclusi^^  uae  of  our 
present  written  Gospeb.  ^nch  a  use  would  have 
been  alien  from  the  character  of  the  age,  and  m- 
ooDsistent  with  the  influence  of  a  historical  tradi- 
tion. The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still 
too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed  records; 
and  even  where  memorj  was  leu  active,  long  habit 
interposed  a  liarrier  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infiulte  depth  and 
paramount  authority  of  the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful 
even  among  (.lentile  converts  to  require  or  to  admit 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  supplementary  books. 
But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original  inspired  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sub>apostolic  age;  and  by  a  remarkable 
af;;reenient  Clement  {nd  Cor.  i.  7,  47)  Polycarp  {nd 
Phil.  3),  Ignatius  {ad  Rom,  4)  and  Barnabas  (c.  1) 
draw  a  dear  line  between  themselves  and  their  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  they  were  not  separated  br 
any  lengthened  intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for 
a  definite  standard  of  (Christian  truth  became  more 
pressing,  so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose 
writings  it  was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  appre- 
hended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  a.  d.),  which  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  canies  the 
history  of  the  fomution  of  the  Canon  one  step  ftir- 
ther.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fk«sh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documenta  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  defi- 
nitely separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
in  virtue  of  theur  outward  daims,  which  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create,  but  rrcog- 
nized  them.  Without  doubt  and  with  >ut  contro- 
versy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narratives 
remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were  either 
interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books  {The 
Gosptl  according  to  the  /Tebreiog^  Ac.),  or  inde- 
pendent traditions  {The  Ootpel  according  to  the 
EgyffUane^  iBt.\  and  exercised  more  or  li»s  influ- 


a  The  ezoeptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
the  IjUin  rersions  of  Polycarp  {ad  Fhit.  c.  12  "  ut 
his  ScripturU  dictum  est,''  P«.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  Iv.  26),  and 
Barnabas  (e.  4  ^'slcut  seriptum  est,"  M&tt.  xx.  16), 
cannot  be  urBed  ag-iinst  the  uniform  praeticv  which  is 
observed  In  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable Svaogelic  citations  are  prefiiced  bj  [KvpiOf  ] 
ftvri',  not  Aryet,  which  seems  to  sho-^  that  they  were 
derived  from  tnulltioa  and  not  from  a  written  naw»- 
iv«  (Clem.  Ep.  13.  43). 

*  The  eorrectnesB  of  the  old  lAtin  version  of  Barna- 
bas in  c.  4.  "  sicut  acriptum  est,-'  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  GvJ^  Sknaiticus^  which  reads  tk  y^ypaarai.  This 
Is  Interesting  as  perhaps  the  earliest  example  which 
has  come  do#n  to  us  of  an  express  quotation  of  a  book 
m  U^  N.  T.  as  Scripture.  A. 
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ence  upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and  pa^ 
haps  In  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  (Canonical 
Gospeb;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  waa 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  ITie  testimony  of  Justi.n  Maktyh  (f  c. 
246  \.  i>.)  is  in  this  respect  most  imijurtant.^ 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  K\-angi4ic  refer- 
ences, if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
niaiuier  of  quotation,  to  posHible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  suVject,  which  ex- 
cluded express  citations  from  (-hristiau  Ijooks,  shows 
that  they  v/ere  derived  certainly  hi  the  main,  prob- 
ably exclusively,  firom  our  Synoptic  (xo^i^ls,  and 
that  each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognized  by  him 
{DiciL  c.  Trjiph.  c.  103,  p.  331,  D,  fp  yhp  rott 
awofiwrifxoytvfiMriv  h  ^i}/il  ^rh  rwv  afroa'r6- 
KofP  (Matthew,  John)  avrov  «ca}  rdy  inti- 
vo  It  wapaKoKovBfiadvTuy  (Mark,  Luke) 
(ruyTtrdxOai  •  >  >  Comp.  iJi^tl.  c.  4!i  with  Matt, 
xvii.  13;  Did.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  IG,  17;  DiaL 
c.  105  with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of 
JusUn  to  St.  John  are  less  decided  (conip.  ApoL  L 
61;  Did.  [88,]  63,  123,  56,  Ac.;  Otto,  in  lUgen's 
Ztitschrifi,  u.  s.  v>.  1841,  pp.  77  ft'.  1843,  pp.  34 
fir.);  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  men- 
tions the  Apocalt/pie  only  by  name  {Dial.  c.  81), 
and  offers  some  coincidences  of  language  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.  d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goea 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  {6  wpcir/Bvrcpot 
$\ty€)-  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  of  his  "  Enarrations  *'  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  (//.  JC.  iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Papias  wiw  acqiuiinted 
with  our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an 
earlier  Hebrew  original  {ffpfi^ytuct):  and  probably 
also  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  {Frag.  xi.  Kouth; 
comp.  Iren.  v.  nUfJin.)^  the  former  Epistles  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  (Euseb.  //.  K  iii.  24),  and  the 
Apocnltfpee  {Frng.  viii.).* 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  genend  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  Li  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writ- 
ers which  remain  there  are  traces  of  tlie  uite  of  the 
(yospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  .fohn,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  (^Air6^aa'if  fitydK-n  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Hvtr.  vi.  16,  9,  13)  and  the  J/ajco- 
lyiMt  was  attributed  by  a  conftision  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Ihct:  li.  3).  In 
other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later  there 

b  •  The  date  216  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  1 13  , 
but  the  year  of  Jnstin^s  death  is  uncertain.  Mr.  llort, 
in  an  able  article  in  the  Joitrnal  of  C«Vu.<t.  and  iSarrrd 
PhtMogy  for  June  1853  (iii.  191),  u»ign.<(  it  to  a.  n. 
148 ;  most  seholarB  have  placed  it  in  the  ueii^hborhood 
of  A.  n.  166.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  date  of  Jns 
tin's  writings,  see  Donaldson,  Hst.  of  Christian  Ut. 
and  Doctrine,  U.  78  f.,  82  ff.,  Lond.  1886.  A. 

c  A  fhigment  of  Papiss-s  Commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoe.  p.  880,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
Eouth. 

,*  Frag.  xi.  of  Ronfh  above  referred  to  hss  heen 
•hovro  to  belong  to  another  PApi-is,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  eentury.  See  J.  D.  Ughtfoot,  Si.  Paulas  1>. 
to  the  Galatians,  2d  ed.,  1886,  p.  266,  note.  A. 
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■re  refercnceB  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  St.  John, 
Romang,  1,  2  Corintliiang,  Galatians,  Ephesiaus, 
Utbrein  (/fUt.  of  N,  T.  dvnon,  pp.  813  ff.  [2« 
ff.,  2d  ed.]);  and  the  Clementine  Homihea  contain 
dear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  {Horn.  xix. 
20  St  Mark;  Horn.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  ia,  in- 
deed, in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  l^asil- 
ides  (c.  125  a.  u.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  ciuoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  0.  T.  (Basil,  up.  Hipp.  adc» 
fftBr.  p.  2.J8,  v^pairrcu;  240,  ^  ypa^t  Ac). 
[See,  however,  the  addition  to  note  a,  p.  369.]  A 
Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was.  the  first  known  commenta- 
tor on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the  history 
of  another  Gnostic,  Mardon,  ftimishes  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need, of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  coune  of  the  Gnostic  contro- 
versy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions wiUi  external  adversaries.  The  standard 
of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Makcion  (c.  140  a.  d.)  contained  both 
dements,  a  Gospd  (**  'ilie  Gospd  of  Christ  *')  which 
was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an 
*« Apostle"  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Eputles  of  St.  Faul  —  the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion's  judgment  —  excluding  the  pastoral  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v. ; 
Epiph.  adv.  lltjer.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of  this 
Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writinga  were  thus  early  re- 
garded as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira^ 
tion  and  collecti\-e  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
modd  to  tlie  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
sdves  simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

llie  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
Important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  Muratokian 
Gako:4  in  the  West,  and  the  Pesiiito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  ^parently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  ftt>m  internal  evidence,  about  170  a.  d. 
It  commences  with  a  dear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  Onrd^ 
St  John,  the  A<^,  thiHeen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St..  John  is  quoted  in  the  text; 
and  then  afterwards  it  m  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  tteo  Epiatk*  of  the  John  mentioned  abo\« 


a  We  have  givon  what  appears  to  be  the  mraning 
sf  the  corrupt  text  of  the  puasge.  It  would  bo, out 
If  place  to  diflcuRS  all  the  disputed  points  here ;  comp. 
Biat.  o/N.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242,  [184,  2d  ed.]  ff.,  and 
I  theie  fiven. 
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{ti^pencnpti :  or  •*  which  boar  the  name  of  Jobn," 
sujtrrmcrijjtoi)  are  reckoned  among  the  CathoUe 
[KpisilesJ  (MS.  Cnthdica,  i.  c.  EcclesiaV)."  "We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocaliffjtts  of  John  and  Peter 
only,  which  [hitter]  some  ol  our  body  will  not  have 
read  in  the  Church.*' «  llius  the  catalogue  omits 
of  the  books  recdved  at  present  the  Kpl»tU  of 
James,  the  Jijnstlt  to  Uit  /h&ietcs,  and  2  /*efer, 
while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of  the  Rtxtla- 
turn  (f  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito  forms  a 
remarkable  complem«it  to  this  catalogue.  It  in- 
cludes the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acta,  fvuitetn 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  I  John,  1  Peter,  and  Jumts^ 
omitting  Jude^  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  and  tlie  A/Jom- 
lypse  ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  S}Tian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent  liteia- 
ture  (Ebed  Jesu  t  1318  a.  i>.  ap.  Assem.  BiU.  Or. 
iii.  pp.  3  ff".).  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  2  Ptttr 
is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostolic  and  autlioritative  writing; 
and  in  this  result  Uie  evidence  from  casual  quota- 
tions coincides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the 
two  express  catalogues. 

2.  Tke  history  aftJ,e  Canon  of  the  N.  T.from 
170  A.  D.  to  303  A.  D.  —  The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  pbce  Intellectually  as  well  as  morally; 
and  the  powerftd  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  Eram 
the  first  the  common  dements  of  the  Koman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritati\-e  and  inspired,  and  coi  rdinate  with  the 
O.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Ada  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  IkenvKUS,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  J/.  K.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  ijerfcct, 
inasmuch  as  tliey  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Spirit "  {A(k.  Hot.  ii.  28,  2).  "  There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  aigues,  >*  more  than 
four  Gospds  or  fewer"  {Adv.  Har.  iii.  11,  8  ff.). 
Clemknt  of  AiJCXAKDiuA,  again,  marks  '^  the 
Apostle"  {b  afr6irroXost  Strom,  vii.  3,  §  14;  some- 
times kw6<rTo\oi)  as  a  ooUection  definite  as  "  the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  **  as  Scriptures  of  the 
Ijord  "  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (iSttcvi.  ri. 
11,  $  88)  as  "ratified  by  the  authority  of  one 
Almighty  power"  {Strom,  iv.  1,  §  2).  Tektult- 
LiAN  notices  jrarticularly  the  introduction  of  the 
word  Testament  for  the  earlier  word  Jnstrvment^ 
as  applied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record  {adv. 
Marc.  iv.  1),  and  appeals  to  the  New  Test^fment, 
as  made  up  of  the  *' Gospels"  and  "Apostles'* 
{Adv.  Prax.  15).  This  comprehendx-e  testimony 
extends  to  the  ibur  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apooa^ 
lypst ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse, 
no  one  of  these  books  was  ever  afterwards  rgecled 
or  qtiestioned  till  modern  times.^ 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  prindpa] 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  se\'erB]  points  still  unde- 
cided.   The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  bttt 
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Mckion,  KvcraDj  reeeived  loine  books  which  wen 
not  univenftUy  accepted.  So  ikr  the  error  lay  in 
defect;  bot  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or  unapostolic 
books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular  use, 
before  they  finally  pasMd  into  oblivion.  Both  these 
phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in  time  and 
ran^  and  admit  of  exphmation  from  the  internal 
character  of  the  books  in  question.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings  belongs 
to  special  introductions;  but  the  subjoined  table 
(No.  ill.)  will  f^\9  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  historic  e\idence  which  bears  upon 
tbem. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  in- 
Boiion  of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writera.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of  the  N.  T.,  tUe  Ajjoca- 
ijffite  was  universally  received,  with  the  singlie  ex- 
ception of  Dionjrsius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period:  and  the  Epittlt  to  the  //e- 
frretci,  by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  ( V ) 
and  S}Tia,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Kome. 
The  Kpistks  of  ^V.  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Secutid  Kp. 
of  SL  Peier  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and 
not  of  inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and 
not  by  criticism.  Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  per- 
petuated by  a  living  tradition;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  permanent  solution  of 
difficulties,  it  gi^'es  fresh  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Okigkn, 
Cytkia.n,  MKTiiui>it\s),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  obser\-ed  that  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
dear  and  concordant  from  aD  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

a.  77<e  hiftonf  of  the  N.  T.  Crtnon  from  a.  d. 
803-397.  —  The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (lACt  Jnrtit.  v.  2;  de  Afort.  Pnuc.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great 
and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  ftuth  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  phui  of 
the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a  hitor  time  the  question 
of  the  readmission  of  these  *'  traitors  "  {traditMes)^ 
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a  The  enomeratloD  of  the  PaoUne  Epistlos  marks 
the  doubt  which  had  existed  a*  to  the  Hebrews :  Epis- 
Colae  PauU  Apostoli  ziil. ;  ^osdiai  ad  Ilebraeoe  una. 
Id  the  Coancll  of  Illppo  (Con.  88)  the  phrase  is  sim- 
ply »xiT.  Bptotlcs  of  St.  Paul.'*  Generally  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  doubt  was  tn  many,  if  not  in  most, 
esses  M  lo  the  atuhorxhip^  and  not  as  to  the  avnonicity 
of  the  letter.     Comp.  Ilieron.  Ep.  ad  tkxrd.y  129,  §  8. 

b  The  HSS.  of  the  Vulgate  flrom  the  sixth  century 
flowBwaids  vnry  Ikeqaently  contain  the  apocryphal 
Kpistle  to  the  Uodlceuis  among  the  Pauline  Kpisties, 
ISDoally  after  the  Bpbtle  to  the  Coloaslans,  but  also 
*ji  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  fuspirlon.  The 
9sst  in  Cod.  Hart.  (Brit  Has.)  2888  (sec.  xi.)  In  whkh 


as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created  a  schinn 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  mauitained 
the. sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be  re- 
garded as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  ui  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension ;  and  Augustine  aUows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  '*  Canonical 
Scriptures,*'  and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  author- 
ity of  both  Testaments **  (August  c.  Ocsc.  i.  31, 
57;  Kp.  129,  3).  llie  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrswsw 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  comnK>nly  received  at  pres- 
ent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  (Jaiu- 
TMAGK  (A.  D.  897),"  and  from  that  time  was  ao- 
cepted  throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jkkome, 
Ln.v»cknt.  Kukinus,  Phil.\stkius),  though  oo- 
casional  doubts  as  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrewa 
still  remained  6  (Isid.  Hisp.  Prvoan.  §§  85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Peshito.  CiiKYHOsnoi  (f  407  a.  d.), 
TiiKODOKK  of  Mui'suKSTiA  (f  429  A.  I).),  and 
TiiKonoKKT,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och,  funiish  no  eridence  in  support  of  the  Epistles 
of  Judt,  2  y«/er,  2, 3  John^  or  Uie  A/focali/pse.  Ju- 
MLius,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching  at 
Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  JameSy  J  tuft,  9, 
3  Joftn,  2  Ptt^  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the 
AjMcalypse.  And  though  Efiikem  Syrus  was 
acquainted  with  the  AjtocaljfpBe  ( Ofip.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  t),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw  somie 
discredit  upon  the  fVequent  quotations  fVoro  them 
which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only  pr^ 
ser\-ed  in  a  Greek  translation.^ 

llie  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occi;^- 
pied  a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  thip 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoct^ 
lyjne,  they  received  generally  all  the  looks  of  tbe 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  th^ 
is  definitely  exchided  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gueg- 
ouY  of  Nazianzus  (tc.  389  a.  i>.),  and  pn^ 
i}ounced  "  spurious  "  {¥69ov\  on  the  authority  <^ 
"  the  mi\)ority  "  {ol  wXffovs),  in  that  of  AmphilgI- 
CiiiUH  (c.  380  A.  I).),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  I.aodicene  Catalogue,  which,  even  if 
it  has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  be- 
longs to  the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is 
commonly  connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the 
same  omission  of  the  Apocalypsey  is  given  by  Cykil. 
of  Ji!jcusAL£M  (t  386  A.  D.);  though  Ei>iriiA- 


it  occur*  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  In  several  respects 
ttcm  any  of  Anger's  MS8.  Comp.  Anger,  Der  Laodk*- 
ntrbriff  Leipa.  1848,  pp.  142  ft.  The  Greek  title  in  Q 
(not  F),  irpof  Aaov^ojnyo-af  apx*rai^  Is  apparently  only 
a  rendering  of  the  latin  title  frcnn  the  form  of  the 
name  (g.  landicenMs).  [The  text  of  this  Epistle,  ac- 
cording to  Ibur  HSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Westcott  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  tko 
N.  r.,  2d  ed.,  App.  B.] 

c  •  On  the  doubtftal  gonulneness  of  the  Greek  wilt> 
ings  which  bear  the  name  of  Bphrem,  see  Trsgellea. 
Thctual  CHtinsm  of  the  N.  T.  (Uome^s  Introd.y  lOth 
ed.,  vol.  iv.),  p.  887,  note,  and  Rodiicer  tn  Heiaqg's 
Real^Eneyld  iv  87.  ▲. 
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CANON 

nCB,  who  m  his  feUow-oountryman  and  oontom- 
ponry,  oonfirros  the  Western  Canon,  while  he  no- 
tices the  doubts  whidi  were  entertained  as  to  the 
Apoetd^pte.  These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  not 
•eem  to  have  been  leoognised  there  down  to  a  late 
period,  though  in  other  respects  the  Constantino- 
poUtan  Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nickimio- 
RU8,    Photius,   (Ecume^ius,^  Theophylact, 

t  C   1077    A.  D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  I^etter  of  Athanasius 
(t  373  A.  D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  oontains  a  dear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
ent; and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  ori- 
gin and  use  of  the  Goqwls  and  Epistles,  EusEiiius 
sums  up  in  a  &mous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
famished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries (//.  £.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no  means 
firee  from  diificulties,  nor  in  all  points  obviously 
consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be  used  to 
fix  Uie  interpretation  of  the  former  ajid  more  cur- 
sory notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknowledged 
books  {iyMKayo^fitva)  he  places  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Epistles  of  SL  Paul  (i.  e.  Jbuiteen,  H.  E.  iii. 
3X  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  («;f  yt  ^aytiri)  in  case  its 
auihenticiiy  is  admitted  (such  seems  to  be  his  mean- 
ing), the  Apocalifpse.  The  second  clsss  of  dtipuled 
books  (arriXc7^;icya)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known 
sod  recognized  {ypdeptpa  rots  roKKois^  including 
the  EpisUes  of  JamtSy  Jude^  2  Pettr^  2,  3  John  ; 
snd  the  second  of  those  which  he  pronounces  spu- 
rious {y6$a)f  that  is  which  were  either  unauthentic 
or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
Of  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle),  and  according  to 
some  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  l^ese 
two  great  claraes  contain  all  the  books  which  had 
recei\-ed  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in  common 
distinguished  from  a  third  class  of  heretical  forger- 
ies (e,  g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias, 
Ac). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  partio- 
idsriy  deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  &vor 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Peter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender;  but  Euselnus,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"generally  wdl  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eosebius  is  a  fiur  summary  of  the  results  which 
foQow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Mioene  literature. 

The  eridence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
•hesdy  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  lY., 
D.  374,  wiueh  includes  the  most  important  Cata- 
»yue$  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
tlear  tunmuuj  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
npply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
though  partial  mterest  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  IVent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
lO  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
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opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en 
forced  the  eariy  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charM^ 
teristic  moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  JijHstle  to  the  Iltbrem^  2  PeUr^  and  the  Apoc- 
alypscj  but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {Pixef,  ad  AnliUgom,).  Lutiiek,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bokl  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Script- 
ures ui  the  chanicter  of  their  "  teachii^  of  Christ,** 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epittle  to  the  H^ 
breu»^  SL  Jtuie,  SL  James,  and  the  Apoctdypse  ai 
the  end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remaining  Antilegouiena  with  varying  degrees  oC 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Ptter  and 
2,  3  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encykkp.  p.  295  fT.y 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  iutei^ 
nal  evidence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of 
his  foUowers  (Melajncthon,  Cenlur.  Magdeb., 
Klacius,  Gerhard:  oomp.  Reuss,  (  334);  and 
especially  with  a  poleiuical  aim  against  the  Romish 
Church  by  Che-mnitz  {Exam.  Cone  Trid,  i.  73). 
But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers 
was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of 
authority,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in 
any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books,  which  admit 
the  "  prophetic  and  apoftolic  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Caklstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavored  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  "  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to 
their  authors "  {De  Can.  Script  pp.  410>12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvix,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  ai 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  {Prof,  ad  Ilebr.;  ad 
2  Petr.)x  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  iSt  James 
and  SL  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remaricable. 
In  the  Article  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  **  the  Canonical  books  of  the  OM  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doutt 
in  the  Church  "  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  O. 
T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  **  all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  recdve  and  account  them  for  Canonical  (pre 
Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  renudns 
between  the  ^* Canonical"  books,  and  such  **0a- 
nonical  books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in  the 
Church;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  firamers  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  whleh 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  schokrs  (Sixtus  Sen.  BibiUoth.  5.  i.  1; 
Caietan,  Pmf.  ad  Epp.  ad  Hebr.^  Jac,  2,  8  Jdbi, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fiict  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
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No.   IT.      TIIE   CniEV  CATALOGUES   OF   THE   BOOKS  OF   TiUS  NE^  TESTAMENT. 


.  Only  ^(  diipated  "  books  are  noticed,  or  such  m  were 
The  s^mbole  are  used 


n  some  degree  reoogniaed  as  aathoritMlv*. 
as  befoxe. 


I.  CoNCiLiAR  Cataix>gu£s: 

[Laodicea] 

Carthage 

ApostoUc  (Concil.  Quiniaext.) 

0.  Oriental  Catalogues: 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Peahito  Version  .     .     . 

Junilius 

Joonn.  Damaac.     .... 
EbedJeau 

{b)  Palestine. 

Euaebiua 

Cyril  of  Jems. 

Epiphaniua 

(c)  Alexandtia. 

Origen 

Athanaaitia 

(d)  Asia  Minor, 

Gregor.  Naz 

Amphilochiua 

(e)  ConstantincpU. 
Chryaoatom 

Leontiua 

Nicephonu 

xtf-  Occidental  Catalogues: 
\*)  Africa, 

Cod.  Ciarom, 

Augustine 

{b)  Italy. 

Can.  MuraU 

Philastrius  ..*... 

Jerome 

Rufinus  ....... 

Iiinocent 

[Gelasius] 

Cassiodonis  ( Vet.  Trans  \    . 

(e)  Spain. 
Isidore  of  SeriUB   .... 

Cod.  Baroc.  206    ...    . 


St 
it 


() 


il 


II 


L.  c.  npr.i 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  e.  supr.^ 


L.  e.  stqfr. 
L.  e.  supr.* 
L.  e.  sipr. 


ff.  E.  m.  25.* 
L.  c.  supr.^ 
Adv.  Hmr.  Ixxxi 
p. 

Ap.    Eusd).   H. 
I      E.  y\.  25. 
L.  c.  tiupr.^ 


L.  c  snpr. 


Syinop.  S.  ScripL 
torn.  vL  p.  ai8 
A.8 

L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c  stfpr. 


Tiscbdf. 
Clarom. 
468  ff. 

L.  C.  S!t^. 


Cod, 
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ftome,  inth  whiich  the  Church  of  England  was 
igreed  oa  the  N.  T.  Cuxm;  for  aU  the  other  Prot- 
Sitaiit  eonfcssioiifl  which  contain  any  liat  of  books, 
give  a  Cist  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  weQ  as  of 
the  Old  TeaUment  {Omf.  Bdg,  4;  Conf.-GalL  3; 
Omf.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  lieenae  is  rightly  coo- 
ceded  bjr  the  Atagiican  Articles,  the  great  writers 
of  the  Church  of  Enghuid  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Ar- 
ticles take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge) 
of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena;  and  the 
chief  contronirsialists  of  the  Keformation  accepted 
the  full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (WhiUUter, 
Di^.  on  ScHfiturej  cxiv.  105;  Fulke's  Deftnct  of 
£ng.  Tram.  p.  8 ;  Jewel,  Defence  of  ApoL  ii.  9, 1). 
The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Koman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  was  less  marked;  and  the  two  con- 
flicting Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  pop- 
ular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Canf.  I  42; 
Dosith.  Confest.  i.  467).  The  confession  of  Mk- 
TRopif  ANE8  gi\'e8  a  complete  list  of  the  books;  and 
compares  their  number  —  thirty-three  —  with  the 
years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that "  not  even  the  num- 
ber of  the  Sacied  books  might  be  devoid  of  a  di- 
vine mystery  "  (Metroph.  Critop.  C(mf  ii.  105,  Ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already 
the  case  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  (I>eo  Al- 
latius,  ap.  Fabric.  BibL  Grac.  v.  App.  p.  38),  the 
Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church 
as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  respects  with 
the  remaining  bqpks  (Catechism,  L  c.  supr.). 
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The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  osiceiaDj 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  sepaiute  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Test»* 
ments  belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  genersl 
course  which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural 
Sender  (UrUerauch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  hiter  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
powtf  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  <^  special  essays  in  which  tne  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  wbole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baiv,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expb- 
nation,  and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  bter  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
great  work  of  Lardner  {Ci'edibility  of  the  O'ogpel 
History,  Works,  i.-vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  furnishes 
ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the  earlier 
period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original 
passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon 
( QueUentammlung,  u.  $.  w.,  Zurich,  1844)  is  usefiil 
and    fiiirly  complete,   but    firequently  inaccurate. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  IV. 


1  Th«  omission  of  the  ApoealypM  Is  frequently  ex- 
plaliMd  by  the  expressed  oli{ject  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a 
list  of  books  for  public  eccleslMtical  use  :  oxra  Stl  /3t^- 
kLoL  A¥ayt¥maxto^ai,  compared  with  the  former  canou : 
ori  ov  £cZ  iBimiTutmK  ^oAfiovv  Kiytir^ai  ivr^  ciCKAi|0>ta, 
K.  r.  A.     Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

3  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitntioQS  (Stara-yal  .  .  .  iv  oktu  fiipxCoin,)  tor  esoteric 
use.  When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quin- 
Isextioe  Council  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  ex- 
cluded on  the  ground  of  corruptions ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  EpbtUes  of  Clement,  both  of  which, 
as  ia  well  knovrn,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod. 
Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Index  before  the  gen- 
eral snmmal^  of  books ;  which  again  Is  followed  by 
the  titles  of  the  Apocryphal  Prnlms  of  Solomon. 

8  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  accord- 
ing to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement 

4  The  other  chief  passages  In  Eusebius  are,  H.  E. 
Hi.  8,  24 ;  ii.  23.  Uta  object  In  the  passage  quoted  Is 
oMucc^aAautfavurtf at  ras  di|A«*^Mraf  riff  kculy^  ita&^Ki}c 


5  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  r«L  M  Aoin-A  iroK- 
ra  efw  mtia^  iv  Stvripif  *  koX  oo-a  fiiv  iv  iKKX^truf  fun 
ivayiviMMrKtraif  ravra  fiifik  icark  vavrhv  avayivtairKt  xa- 
0Mf  jfxovo-M.   .   .   . 

e  At  the  end  of  the  Ust  Athanaslus  says  (comp.  above), 
ai|8ci«  rotirotf  (I^l^aAAen•,  iij^  tovtwv  a^akptUrSn  n. 
1  Amphiloch.  I.  e. : 

ririf  Bi  ^a\  iiiv  irp^  'E^p(uov«  v69ovt 
ovK.  n(  Aryovrcf  *  yin^^ui  yap  q  X<>P*«* 
tUv  iL  koiwovi  KoBoKuctav  ivimJiav 
riWf  fkiv  iwra  ^a<riV,  oc  U  Tpecc  ii6vo¥ 
Xjaifi^at  d«yffcr9ai,  ti}k  'Iojcw^ov  iiutv, 
fLiav  Si  ITrrpotf,  rriv  r*  'Xnivvw  piCay  .  ,  , 
Tijrf  'AiTMcaAy^tK  ri)!' *Iuaia«w  nikuf 
nvh  iiiv  iyKpCvovmv.  ol  vktlovv  ie  y« 
v6&ov  Xeyovdiv.^   OSrtK  oi|»evfif<rraTos 
Kaiwv  av  rti}  rStv  tfcoavcvorwy  ypa/^v  .  .  . 


I  8  This  Canon  of  Chxysostom.  which  agrees  with  that 
'  of  the  Peehito,  Is  fhlly  supported  by  the  casual  evl- 
,  dence  of  the  quotations  which  occur  In  his  works. 
I  The  quotation  fh>m  2  Peter,  which  Is  found  In  Horn 
in  Joann.  84  (83),  torn.  vlil.  p.  280  (ed.  Par.),  stands 
alone.  Suldas'  asmrtion  (s.  v.  'lt»avvifi)  that  he  le- 
oelred  "  the  Apocaljfpse  and  three  BpistUs  of  St.  John  *' 
Is  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 

9  NIcephorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apoo^ 
dlyp*f.  of  St.  John  Is  placed  also  among  the  Apocry* 
phal  books  (Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

10  This  Catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  th* 
Hebrfws  and  the  Apocaiypse  (statntum  est  nihil  allud 
leg!  In  ecelesia  debere  catholica  nisi  .  .  .  .  et  Paul! 
tredeeim  epistolas  et  sepfem  alias  .  .  .  .),  Is  followed 
by  a  section  In  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "other 
[heretics]  who  assert  that  the  Epistte  to  the  H'brnrs  is 
not  Paul's  "  {HiKr.  89).  And  in  another  place  {Hxr. 
60)  he  reckons  it  as  hereby  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  the  Oospel  and  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  differ^ 
ent  statements  seem  to  be'  the  result  of  caroless  com 
pilatlon. 

11  This  catalogue  is  described  as  "  secundum  anta 
quam  translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  enumeratioD  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  Is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe 
that  it  includes  only  three  epistles.  EpistoUe  Petri 
ad  gentes,  Jacobi,  Johaonis  ad  Parthos.  The  Insertion 
of  Jiutte  aiter  gentes^  seems  \o  have  been  a  typograph- 
ical error,  for  the  present  writer  has  not  found  the 
reading  in  any  one  of  four  MS3.  which  he  has  exam- 
ined. 

12  In  another  place  (De  EecUs.  0/fie.  1.  12)  Isidoxe 
mentions  without  condemning  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  the  Epittlf  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  2,  8  /o4is, 
2  Peter,  but  not  as  to  Jude. 
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TIm  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  foDowen  often 
eontain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  books  in  relation  to  later  teaching, 
however  perverse  their  conclusions  may  be.  In  op- 
position to  them  Thiersch  has  vindicated,  perhaps 
with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in  the  main  rightly, 
the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  relalion 
to  the  first  age  (  V'ertuch  zur  BenttUung^  11.  s.  tr., 
Erlangen,  1845;  and  Knciederungy  u.  i.  te.j  £r- 
lang.  1846).  Tlie  section  of  Reuse  on  the  subject 
{Die  Ge$ch.  d.  ht'U.  Schri/ien  N.  T.,  2tc  Aufl. 
Braunschw.  1853  [4th  ed.  1864]),  and  the  arUcle 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyidop.  s.  v.)  contain  val- 
uable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  ftdler  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  Tht  Bigtoi-y  of  the 
Cafwn  ofiht  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1856).     B.  F.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Kistlin  (of  the 
Tiibingen  school),  Die  pseudonyme  Litttratur  der 
SUtMten  Kirche^  tin  Beitrag  zur  Gtsch,  der  Biid- 
ung  des  Kantm*,  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  TfnoL  Jaki-b. 
1851,  X.  149-221;  Gausscn,  Le  canon  dtt  Sninttt 
^crituregj  etc.,  2  vol.  I^usanne,  18G0,  translated 
and  abridged  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  The  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  examined  in  the  Li(,ht  of  Ui^- 
tory,  Boston,  1862  (Amer.  Tract  Soc.);  Credner, 
Gesch,  des  Neviest.  Kancn,  heravtg,  von  Dr.  G. 
VoUanar,  Berlin,  1800;  Bleek,  Aini.  in  das  N.  7'., 
Berlin,  18G2,  pp.  631-^78;  Hilgenfdd,  Der  Kanon 
und  die  Kritik  des  N.  T.,  HaUe,  1863;  Reuss, 
HistMre  du  canon  des  Sainles  icntures  dans 
tkgUse  chretienne,  2«  ('d.,  Strasbourg,  1864,  first 
published  in  the  Strasbourg  Revue  de  TUohi^ie^ 
1860-63;  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Church, 
liOndon,  1864,  18mo,  a  popular  work;  and  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  of  his  Histoiy  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1866,  the  I  est  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  in  English.  See  further  the 
references  under  Gospki^s,  and  the  names  of  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  A. 

CANOPY  (Kvymreiov'  conopeum:  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiil.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofemcs  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
M  pillars  "  of  the  litter  [BkdJ  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  in- 
clude a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  tlie  mosquito 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  such  simple  usefuhicss. 
Varro  {R.  R.  ii.  10,  8)  uses  qua  in  ctmpeisjaceni 
of  languid  women,  very  much  as  iLyawavSfifvos  .  .  . 
4y  r^  K»imrflv  (/•  f-)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  cUuwical  illustra- 
tion, see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Coxopkum.)  It  might 
.  possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofemes  V 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (oomp.  2 
Sam.  XX.  12;  I.ev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  for 
this  puiposc  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
fighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palaoe;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillars  without  much  difficulty.    H.  H. 

CANTICLES  (C'Tt^n  n^'C?,  Song  of 
Songs,  i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs:  aa-fia 
dfffjuiruv'  Cnnticum  C(mticoram\  entitled  iii  the 
A.  V.  Thk  Soxo  of  SoiiOMOX.  No  book  of  the 
0.  T.  has  been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism. 


CANTICLES 

or  been  more  frequently  adected  kit  sepuiie  tnu» 
lation  than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  nay  be  eon- 
venient  to  connder  it  under  four  pmnta  of  view:  1. 
Author  and  daU;  II.  Form;  III.  Meaning;  IV. 
Canoniciiy. 

I.  Author  and  date.  —  By  the  Hebrew  title  ii  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewiah  and  Christian  writcn, 
ancient  and  modern.  In  (act,  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  Tahnudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  K.  Moms 
Kimcbi;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  ck)se  of  the  hsi  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted  and  well  accredited  tradition.  Among  Eng- 
lish scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhoni 
and  Kosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  sge  of  l^zra  and  Nehemiah  (Kennicott,  Diu.  i. 
20-22;  Eichhom,  Kinltitung  in  dtis  A.  T,  Bd.  iii.  f 
647,  p.  531  ff.,  2d  ed. ;  Rosenm.  Animadr.  in  Luwih. 
Praslect.j  Schol.  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott  based  his 
opinion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  ^,  in  all 

the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David  C'^^^"^).  The 
name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv.  4);  and  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  trans- 
scription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion  of  the  «  would 
not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Ezra ;  since  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  Hoa. 
iii.  6,  and  Am.  vi.  5  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.).  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed 
i)y  Kosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhom.  But 
(leseniiis  {Htb.  Gr.  §  2)  assigns  the  look  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  ^  the 
few  solitary  Chaldaisms  *'  which  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyists, 
(iesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  C'haldaisms  and  dittleciic  variations 
indigenous  to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures 
that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed.  The 
application  of  this,  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhom 

(e.  g.  1?"*  for  ^^r^.^*);  while  the  occurrence  of  sim- 
ilar forms  in  Phtpnician  affoids  an  indication  of 
other  intrusive  forces  beside  the  Aramsan  acting 
upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  Kor  is  the  sugi^tion 
of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was  uTitten  in  K.  Pal- 
estine, and  consequently  tinged  with  a  local  color- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  opinion  whic^  pbces  it 
among  tiie  "  one  thousand  and  five  **  songs  of  Sol- 
omon (I  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19  with  2 
(!^hr.  \'iii.  6,  where  the  liuildings  of  I^banon  are 
decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the  *'  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  **  (1  K.  rii.  2),  which  was 
probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  further  comparison 
of  these  passages  with  Bobinson  (BibL  Res.  iii. 
441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive  buildings 
as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear  prob- 
able Uiat  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp.  C  ant 
iv.  8).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  tte  influence 
of  its  scenery  and  the  language  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry',  he  may  have  written  Canticlfs.  Artisti- 
cally this  would  have  l«en  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  pastoral  poetr}'.  In  our  own 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfrequently  ae- 
commodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
vincial dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged 
that  Chaldaisms  are  not  pruviucialisma,  it  may  bt 
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replied  tf  At  Sobmon  oouM  acarody  be  ignonnt  of 
tbe  Amuseaa  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that 
he  maj  have  oonaciouslj  u jed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enrichment  (Geaen.  U^r,  Gr.  $§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  aattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  hare 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  oonse- 
suentlj  can  lay  chum  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  moral  ailment  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomcm's  criminating 
hipuelf  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
ooodoct  oottld  easily  bo  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous self-accusation;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmoaphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
On  the  whole  then  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Kabbin- 
ical  and  some  Christian  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  iyyn.  Pixef.  ad  Cant.).  The  point 
St  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience : 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a 
epiritnally-minded  man  could  have  composed  such 
a  poem;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  l)een 
written  while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of 
(jod.  Then  ^ain  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the 
composition  was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fiu;t  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
ttUegoriatl  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  {nterpretatioUy  and  must  be  determined 
by  reference  to  III.  below.   ' 

II.  Form.  —  This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  Utle.  The  rendering  of  2** '}'**??  H  1>W, 
ooenUoned  by  Simonis  {Lex.  Ileb.),  "series  carmi- 
Qum**  (oomp.  atipd,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulas,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely 
compete  «rith  Gesenius's,  "  Song  of  Songs,  L  e.  the 
most   beautiful    of   songs"    (eomp.   Ps.    xlv.   1, 

n'^'*!'*  "1^t?\  "a  delightful  song,"  Gesen.;  "  car- 
men jucundura,"  Rosenm.;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
IdifL  viii.  rpaa-^iKh  fieXov)-  The  non -continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  beinff  a  modem  discovery.  This  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  IaL  >*Cantica  canticorum,"  and 
the  Chalilee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and  hymns 
which  Sobmon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the  lx)rd." 
Ghislerius  (16th  cent)  considered  it  a  drama  in 
fira  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  trans!  :itions 
published  in  Knghnd  is  entitled  ^^  The  Canticles, 
or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre,"  1549; 
and  in  1596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in  8  eclogues, 
by  J.  M.  [Jervase  Markham];  the  number  of 
edogues  in  this  latter  production  being  the  same 
as  Uiat  of  the  IdyU  into  which  the  boolc  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to  the  18th  cent., 
however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  regarded  as 
xmtinuous. 

Gregory  [of]  Nazianzus  ealb  it  ifvfi(t>iKhy  ^pSfid 
re  Kttt  ifffia.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  *^  Pas- 
tunl  Kck)gue,"  or  a  '*  Dramatic  poem ; "  according 
m  liOwth,   ^'an  epithalamium,  or  oaptarbs  Qup- 
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tialis  of  »  pastoral  Und."  Michaelis  and  Boien- 
mtiller,  while  differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree 
in  making  it  continuous,  "carmen  amatorium*- 
(Mich. ).  A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by 
Bossuet,  who  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or 
scenes  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponding  with  the 
7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth, 
Ptxaltct.  XXX.).  Bossuet  is  followed  by  Cahuet, 
Percy,  Williams,  and  Lowth;  but  his  division  is 
impugned  by  Taylor  {Fragm.  Caluiet),  who  pro- 
poses one  of  6  days;  and  considers  the  drama  to  be 
pott^miptialf  not  anie-mpUaly  as  it  is  explained 
by  Bossuet.  llie  entire  nuptial  theory  has  been 
severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal 
school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Michaelis  attacks 
the  first  day  of  Bossuet,  and  involves  in  its  destruc- 
tion the  remainuig  six  {Not.  ad  Jjoioth.  Pral.  xxxi.). 
It  should  be  observed  that  Lowth  does  not  com- 
promise himself  to  the  [lerfectly  dramatic  character 
of  the  poem.  He  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  nuiwr  kind,  t.  e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue;  and 
therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of  The- 
ocritus, or  a  Satire  of  Horace.  The  fact  is,  that 
be  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot;  and  evidently 
meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  term  *•  pastoral  ** 
than  by  the  term  "  drama."  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  Cant- 
be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral  character  of  its 
scenery  and  allusions  renders  tlie  term  drama  less 
applicable  than  that  of  idyl.  IkMuuet,  however, 
clauns  it  as  a  regular  drama  with  all  tlie  proprieties 
of  the  classic  model.  Now  the  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  (Canticles  make  up  a  drama,  or 
a  series  of  idyU,  as  which  of  these  two  Greek  names 
tlie  more  nearly  expresses  its  form.  And  if  with 
Lowth  we  recognize  a  cliorus  completely  s^inpaUietic 
and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  wc  can  avoid 
calling  the  poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  aUefforicril  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  if 
90  infrequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so 
evident,  that  the  strongly  marked  idyllic  scenery 
could  not  fail  to  outwei<;h  the  scarcely  perceptible 
elements  of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the 
idyllic  theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio, 
confirmed  by  the  use  of  a  similar  form  among  the 
Arabians,  under  the  name  of  "Casaides*'  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  Puis.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by 
Good,  became  for  a  time  the  favorite  hypothesis  of 
the  allegoricnl  school.  After  Markham's  transla 
tion,  however  (see  alx>ve),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius, we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  aa 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  iiiyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as  get- 
ting rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes> 
sion  of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
botli  with  literal  aiid  allegorical  translsitors;  e.  g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  late 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  HaiTsid 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  msgority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  tLe  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Kwald,  Meier,  <fec.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest  the 
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vnuit  of  which  inia  fdt  hy  I/)wth ;  and  justifieii  the 
Application  of  the  term  drama  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
ktnictiire. 

By  the  reactionary  allec^rlsts,  of  whom  Rosen- 
nuiller  may  be  considered  the  representa.tive,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to 
its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external  form 
(e.  r/.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  baaed  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  &il  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pattaral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  xviii.  30,  36;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
ITieocr.  xx.  26,  27;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 
xxiil.  2^3-23 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn. ; 
LowtJi,  PiixL  ;  Gray's  Key),  In  the  essential  mat- 
ters of /urm  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  resemblance 
does  not  exist. 

III.  Menning,  —  The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  di\ided  into  three  :  —  the  m^Ucal,  or 
typiail ;  the  aUegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  ITie  mygtical  mterpretation  is  properly  an 
oflshoot  of  the  allegoncfd,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists 
I1iis  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulainite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Manner's  variation )  was  the  favorite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mj'stical  ap- 
pIii»tion,  is  condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.  d.  420.) 
It  reappears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and 
was  recei\^  by  Grotius.  As  invohnng  a  literal 
basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius, 
Durham,  and  Calovius;  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  transition  by  Percy  and  Wil- 
liams. The  ailments  of  Calovius  prevented  its 
taking  root  in  Germany :  and  the  substitution  by 
Good  of  an  Ismelitish  for  an  li!gyptian  bride  has 
not  saved  the  general  theory  from  the  neglect  which 
was  inevitable  after  the  reactionary  mo\'ement  of 
the  19th  century  allegorists. 

2.  AUef/orical.  —  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  m^ide  to  discover  tliis  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  ((^ant.  iv.  8);  Kcclus. 
(xlvii.  14-17);  Wisd.  (viii.  2);  and  .loseph.  (c. 
ApUm.  i.  §  8);  it  is  im{X)8sible  to  trace  it  with  any 
certainty  further  back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  /ntrofi).  According  to  tlie  Talmud  the 
belied  is  taken  to  be  God,  the  Ufved  one^  or  bride, 
is  tJie  conffreffntion  of  Israel.  This  general  relation 
is  expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  or  Ciinldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song 
of  songs  as  an  allegorical  histor}'  of  the  Jewish 
people  ft'om  the  Kxodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  h'os  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices :  e.  /y.  the  reduction 
of  words  to  tlieir  numerical  value,  ajid  the  free  in- 
tei changing  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar 
^am  was  still  further  developed  by  the  mediuevnl 
Jews:  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
iUegorical  hypothesis.    It  was  introduced  into  their 
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litiu^cal  serrioes;  and  dunng  the  penecutit>iii  cf 
the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appoJ  to  the  part 
and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the 
popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It  would 
lie  strange  if  so  universal  an  mfluence  as  that  of 
the  scholastic  plillosophy  had  not  obtained  an  ex- 
pression in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles.  Such 
an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn^Caspi 
(1280-1340),  which  considers  the  book  as  repre- 
senting the  onion  between  tlie  acUte  initUtct  (in- 
teUectus  ogens),  and  the  lecejttivt  or  material 
inttUvct  (intellectus  materiolis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendel- 
sohn (1729-1786);  which,  without  actually  denying 
the  existence  of  an  ail^orical  meanir'!.  delei  mined 
to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  mean\\hiie  to  de%-ote 
itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present  the 
most  learned  Kabbis,  following  Li.wisohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Herxbeimer,  1848;  Pbilippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudicol  uiter- 
pretation,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  uni>'er- 
sally  recei>*ed.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-423),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  rcvi\-al  of 
letters ;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Krasiuus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Ac 
This,  however,  was  not  efibcted  witliout  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  alleyQiical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.)^  and  was 
stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  llieodore 
Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2d  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  revived  by  the  Anaba^itista.  In 
the  18th  century  the  allegoriral  theory  was  reao- 
serted,  and  reconstructed  by  l*ufrendoff  (1776)  aitd 
the  reactionary  all^orists ;  the  majority  of  whom, 
however,  with  Koseimiiiller,  return  to  the  system 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are:  —  (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allt^ory  to  tlie  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more  fully 
wrought  out  by  De  L}Ta  (1270-1340),  Brightman 
(1600),  and  Cooceius  (1603-1699).  Accorduig  to 
I)e  LjTa,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
fsraelites  from  the  l^odus  to  the  birth  of  Christ; 
chup.  vii.  ad  Jin.  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  Constontine.  Brightman  dirides  the 
Cant,  into  a  history  of  the  Leyal,  and  a  history  of 
the  Evany dical  Church;  his  detail  is  highly  elalia- 
rate,  «.  g.  in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to 
Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Kobert 
Trench  (1230).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limiU  the 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  Accords 
ing  to  Ghislerius  and  ("om.  a  loipide  the  Bride  is 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  l*uffendorf  refers  the  spir- 
itual sense  to  tJie  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  burial. 

3.  The  literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore 
Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  al- 
legorists. Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  hy  many  r»> 
garded  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation  appears 
from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion  only  to 
condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  o\'erwhebned  by  the 
prolific  geiuus  of  mediieval  allegory,  we  have  a 
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fiimpw  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  {vid.  st^.);  and  in 
the  MS.  Gommentarjr  (Bodl.  Oppenh.  Coll.  No. 
625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him  referred 
soi^ccturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th  or  Idth 
cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more  recent 
criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  celtbratinff 
Vie  humbU  love  of  a  ^ej>herd  and  shtjtfierdess. 
The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded  by  Cas- 
teUio  (1544),  who  called  the  Cant  » Colloquium 
Sakmionis  cum  arnica  quadam  SulamithA,*'  and  re- 
jected it  from  the  Canon.  Following  out  this  idea, 
Whiston  (1723)  reoognizivl  the  book  as  a  compoei- 
tioD  of  Solomon ;  but  deiioimced  it  as  fwAkh^  It*- 
civioiUy  arid  uhljli-out.  Meanwhile  the  nuptial 
theory  was  adopted  by  (xroUus  as  the  literal  basis 
of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation;  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long 
continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mys- 
tical pchool.  In  1803  it  was  reooustructed  by 
(Sood,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Kgypttan  bride. 
The  purely  lUenU  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  band 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other 
to  CasCellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Ger- 
many. Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an 
exponent  of  wedded  love^  innocent  and  hnppy. 
But,  while  justifying  its  admission  into  the  Canon, 
he  is  betrayed  into  a  levity  of  remark  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that  the  book  is 
mspireJ  {Sol.  ad  Lowtk.  Pnel.).  From  this  time 
the  scholarship  of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  llteralists.  The  literal  basis  became 
thoroughly  dissociated  from  the  mystical  super- 
structure; and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modem  lit- 
eralists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jaeobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Um- 
breit,  Ewald,  Ac.;  and  more  recently  by  Prof. 
Meier  of  Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr. 
Ginaburg,  in  his  \^ry  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
di^lay  the  victory  of  humble  and  cotielant  love 
oeer  the  temptationt  of  wealth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon;  the  object  of  his  seductive  en- 
deavors is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the  fascinati'>ns  of 
unwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shepherrt-itjver 
from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily  separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  Into  5  sections,  mdicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  a^jimttion  (ii.  7, 
ill.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (V.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7):  scene  —  a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  (*'  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem"), who  have  been  mstructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Sobmon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  afiections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5):  the  shepherdess  expkuns  to 
the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which 
had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself  and  her 
befeved. 

Sect  3  (iiL  6 — t.  1):  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem^  The  shepherd  follows  his  betrothed 
into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her.  Some 
of  her  court  companions  are  fovorably  impressed  by 
her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2 — riii.  4):  the  shepherdess  tells  her 

dream,  and  still  fivther  engages  the  sympathies  of 

^  her  companions,     llie  king's  flatteries  and  prom- 

Ms  are  imavaillng. 
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Sect  6  (viii.  5-14):  the  conflict  is  over;  virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory,  and  the  she|>- 
herdess  and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home;  risiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whotie 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeal  the  promisea  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the  alle- 
yorical  interpretation  have  been  finally  driven  from 
the  field.  Kven  in  Germany  a  strong  band  of  re- 
actionary allegorists  have  maintained  their  ground, 
including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Kosenmiil- 
ler,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  thtir 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaklee  Paraphrase ; 
a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  Kosenniiil- 
ler.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  literallst«  has 
been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {Conr/rer/.  Mog 
for  1837-38);  m  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  unwillhig 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  rtlir/ittus  de- 
iiffn.  It  should  be  obsen-ed  that  such  a  sentiment 
as  this  of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utteriy  alien  to  the  views 
of  Jaeobi  and  his  followers,  who  conceive  the  rec- 
ommendation of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teachuig,  and  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  IVofessors  Stuart  and  Burrowes. 
The  internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists 
are  substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by 
Calovius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  m}'8tical  in- 
terpretation.    The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
2):  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8;  v.  7;  vi.  13,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  Solo- 
mon addressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12):  (dL) 
particuhun  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  decent  love  (v.  2):  (c.)  date  20  yean 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will 
readily  be  oliserved  that  these  ailments  do  not  in 
any  way  afllect  the  literal  theory  of  Jaeobi. 

For  extem'U  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jtwiaii  iradUion  and  the  antdogy 
of  Oriental  jxtetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent  b.  c,  is 
estinuU^d  by  Mich.  {Not.  ad  lAMoth.)  at  a  very  low 
rate.  For  the  latter,  it*  is  usual  to  refer  to  such 
authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.Jones,  Herbelot,  Ac 
(see  Rosenm.  Animad,).  Roeenmuller  gives  a  song 
of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commen- 
tator, which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meanmg.  For 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's  fCgyp^ 
tians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  (Neio  Trnnd.).  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  one  essential  difibrence  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  alleirorical 
compositions  of  the  poets  in  question.  In  the  bit- 
ter the  all^ory  is  more  or  less  avowed ;  and  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme  Being:  in  the 
former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kijid.  But  the  most 
important  consideration  adduced  by  the  literalists 
is  the  fiict  that  the  Cant  are  the  production  of  a 
difllerent  country,  and  separated  from  the  songs  of 
the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  interval 
of  nesiriy  2000  years.  To  which  it  may  he  added 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 
which  has  nnthini;  in  comnion  \iith  the  Pantheism 
I  of  Persia  and  India.     In  short,  the  conditions  of 
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production  in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  diasimilBr. 
But  the  liteniiflts  are  not  content  with  deatro^'ing 
this  analogy;  they  proceed  further  to  maintain  that 
allegories  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings without  some  intimation  of  their  secondary 
meaning,  which  intimation  in  the  case  of  the  Cant, 
is  not  forthcoming.  They  argue  from  the  total 
silence  of  our  Loqd  and  his  Apostles  respecting  this 
book,  not  indeed  that  it  is  uninspired,  but  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  bear  within  its  poetic  en- 
vebpe  that  mystical  sense  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  perfect  treasury  of  reference  for  St.  Paul, 
when  'unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Rom.  vii. 
4;  £ph.  V.  23^2).  Again,  it  is  uiged  that  if 
this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual,  then  its  spirit- 
ualism is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  opinlou  which  assigns  it  to  Sol- 
omon. The  philosophy  of  Solomon,  as  given  in 
Eccl.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indifference,  apparently 
suggested  by  the  exha^istion  of  all  sources  of  ph^'s- 
ical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of  Solomon  had  but 
little  practical  influence  on  bis  life;  if  he  wrote  the 
glowing  spiritualism  of  the  Cant,  when  a  young 
man,  how  can  we  account  fbr  his  fearful  degener- 
acy V  If  the  poem  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age^  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  last  fiict  re- 
corded of  him  that  "  hu  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord,  his  God  V  "  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  exces- 
sively amative  character  of  some  passages  is  desig- 
nated as  almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  Christ  to  his  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8): 
and  the  fact  that  the  dramatis  jtertona  are  three, 
is  regarded  as  decidedly  subversive  of  the  allegor- 
ical theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  {Vjl.  xxxiv.  16,  16; 
Num.  XV,  39;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii.  l-ll;  Ex. 
xvi.,  xxiti.,  <&c.).  It  is  fVilly  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
(0.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalisto 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  <*  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods **  describes  a  literal  fact;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  CanonicUy.  —  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rqected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
teilio  and  Whiston ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  exttmal  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Melito;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of 
tiie  0.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference  is 
advised  to  Lowth,  PrceUcl.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadversions 
of  RosenmiiUer,  Oxon.  1821;  Harmer's  Outlines^ 
Ac.,  London,  2d  ed.  1775;  Transl.  with  notes  by 
Mason  Good,  Ix)nd.  1803;  Congreg.  .}f(tg.  for  1837 
and  1838;  Nao  Tratul.  of  Pntr.,  KccL,  and  Cant. 
by  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846  [2d  ed.  1867] ;  Coro- 
mentary  on  Soar;,  Ac.,  by  Prof.  Burrowes,  Phila- 
A^hia.  1853  [2d  ed.  New  York,  18G0];  Das  Ge- 
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rettete  HokeiUd,  by  J.  T.  Jaoobi,  1771 ;  8ahmm'$ 
Lieder  der  Liebe,  Ac,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Herder*s  worksL 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1852;  J}as  HohtUed  Sal 
omo%  Ac.,  by  Ewald*  Gcttingen,  1826;  Das  Hoks 
Lied  Salumonis  ausgelegt  von  W.  Hengstenbeig, 
Berlin,  1853;  Das  Hoke  Ued,  Ac.,  by  Ernst  Mekr, 
Tubingen,  1854;  The  Sang  of  Songs,  Ac,  by  C. 
D.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1857;  the  kst  mentioned  is 
specially  recommended  to  the  English  reader.) 

T.  E.  B. 
*  Among  the  names  of  other  writers  on  Canticles 
should  be  mentioned  Renan  {Cantique  des  C€in- 
tuptes^  translating  and  treating  of  the  plan,  age, 
and  character  of  the  poem,  2d  ed.,  1861);  Kwald  in 
his  Dichterd.A.  B.  (ed.  1866-7);  DeUtzsch  (1861) 
who  maintains  the  mystical  theory  (das  Mysterium 
der  Khe  tat  das  Mysterium  des  HohtnUedes),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  reader  has  the  deeper  spiritual 
sense  brought  near  to  him,  not  so  much  by  the  au- 
thor as  by  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  author;  Um- 
breit,  Hohes  Lied  (in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyk.  vi. 
206-220),  ahnost  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  critique  of  the  later  expositions;  lUeck 
{EinL  in  das  A,  T.  pp.  635-41)  who  fuids  in  it 
not  so  much  the  hand  as  the  character  of  Solomon ; 
and  Rev.  W.  Houghton  (London,  1865),  a  Trans- 
la^on  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes:  the  Song 
\iewed  as  secular,  and  the  theme  the  fidelity  of 
chaste  love,  constant  and  devoted.  Isaac  Taykv 
{Spirit  of  Iltbrew  Poetry,  New  York,  1862)  has  a 
very  instructive  chapter  (ch.  x.)  on  this  book.  He 
supposes  Solomon  to  have  invented  the  characters 
and  incidents  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
poem,  and  not  to  have  drawn  them  from  his  own 
history.  He  does  not  admit  the  ol^ections  to  its. 
ethical  character  to  be  well  founded.  » It  is  a 
divinely  inspired  myth,  conveying  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  elements  of  the  spiritual  economy  in 
the  terms  and  under  the  forms  of  instinctive  human 
feeling  and  passion.  ...  It  has  justified  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Canon  by  the  undoubtedly  religious 
purposes  it  has  ser\'ed,  in  giving  animation,  and 
depth,  and  intensity,  and  warmest  tone  to  the  de- 
vout meditations  of  thousands  of  the  most  devout 
and  of  the  purest  minds."  The  symbolical  view  is 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  L.  Withington,  Solomon's 
Song,  Translated  and  Explained  (Boston,  1861). 
The  Song  represents  the  love  which  exists  between 
Christ  and  the  church  —  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife 
—  with  special  r^erence  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  re- 
ligion should  prevail.  The  arguments  for  this  po- 
sition are  draHoi  out  with  singular  acuteness  and 
power,  llie  version  is  avowedly  ttee,  so  as  "to 
give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  to  preserve  the 
poetic  and  moral  shading,  and  thus  make  it  to  the 
reader  now  what  it  was  to  the  Hebrews."  It  is 
seldom  that  so  many  remarks  profoundly  suggest- 
ive beyond  the  direct  scope  of  the  book,  and  so 
many  expressioru  of  rare  beauty  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  Commentary.  The  translation,  on  the 
whole,  is  less  highly  wrought  than  the  other  ports. 
Among  the  mere  recent  writers  who  adopt  the 
literal  theory,  besides  Bleek  and  Renan,  already 
referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  Heiligstedt  (1848, 
in  Maurer's  Comm.  voL  iv.),  Bcttcher  (1849), 
Friedrich  (1855),  Hitrig  (1855,  Exeget.  Ifandb, 
xvi.),  Vaihinger  (1858),  Weissbach  (1858),  and 
Davidson  {Jntrod,  to  the  0.  T.,  1862,  u.  389- 
421).  Ginsbuiig's  art  Sditmon's  Song  in  (he  3d 
edition  of  Kltto's  Cyd.  of  BibL  Lii  will  repo) 
perusaL  H. 
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CAPERNAUM 

GAPER'NAUM  (Rec.  Text,  KaTtpvaoifii 
l«£hm.  [Tiach.  uid  Treg.]  with  B  [D  Z  Stn.  etc] 

Kai^yaovfif  as  if  ClflJ  "^Sr,  »«  village  of  Na- 

±um;"  Syriac  Nitr.   ^OaaJ  ;.a^3,  Pesh. 

pdAAj  ^&^;     CVyAamaum),   a  name    with 

wliich  all  are  fiuniliar  aa  that  of  the  scene  of  numy 
acU  and  incidenU  in  t!ie  life  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocry- 
pha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Coithnr 
in  the  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was 
of  kte  foundation.     [Ca  v\  i  a  k.] 

llie  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  K.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  iis  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  {r)iv  rapaBaKeurarttu^j  Matt.  iv.  19; 
eomp.  John  vi.  24),  and  if  recent  discoveries  are  to 
be  trusted  (Cureton's  Nitiiin  Rtc,  John  ri.  17), 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  came  of  the  '^  hke  of  Caper- 
naum." (This  was  the  case  alio  with  Tiberlaa,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  W. 
1,  *«  the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.")  It  was  in 
the  M  land  of  (iennesaret  *'  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared 
with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy 
plain  on  the  west  shore  i^  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
[Genxksiarkt.]  Bemg  on  the  shore,  Caperna- 
um was  k>wer  than  Nazareth  and  Caiia  of  Gal- 
ilee, from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(John  U.  12;  Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which 
noukl  apply  to  t  he  general  level  of  the  spot  even 
if  our  Lord^s  expression  **  exalted  unto  hea\'en  " 
(^«9^07,  Blatt.  xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height 
of  position  in  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  always  eaUed  a  **  city  "  (ir^A»,  Matt.  ix. 
1;  Mark  i.  33);  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which 
our  Ixird  frequently  taught  (John  \i.  59 ;  Mark  i. 
21;  Luke  iv.  33,  88)  — a  synagogue  built  by  the 
centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Koman  soldiers 
which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  hi  the  place « 
(Luke  viL  1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt 
ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itwerant 
(Blatt  xvu.  24)  offir^rs.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordm^  p.  271),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  Uke,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
mg  to  Galilee  and  Judna. 

The  oidy  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Ix>rd  and  his  A))08tles,  the 
scene  of  so  many  miracles  and  **  gracious  words." 
At  Nazareth  He  was  "brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naum was  emphatically  his  **own  city;"  it  was 
when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have 
been  "at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1;  such  is  the  force  of 
h  of«^  —  A.  V.  **  in  the  house  ").  Here  he  chose 
the  Evangelist  Matthew  or  lievi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
fanthers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  bekmged  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  L  2i)),  and  it  is  perhaps  aUowalile 
lo  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  bebw  the 
Iswn  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orieutab,  these  two 
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«  The  ftet  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
iwlslely  ssems  some  afgument  aipdnst  the  prosperity 
tf  the  town. 


flshermen  kept  dose  to  home),  while  Jesus  wiu 
"  walking  "  there,  before  "  great  multitudes  "  had 
learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  ^11  which  was  to  make  thc^n  for- 
sake aU  and  foIk>w  Hhn  (Marie  i.  16, 17,  comp.  28). 
It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  murade  on  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1),  on 
Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30; 
Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1 ;  ftlark  iL 
1 ;  Luke  v.  18),  aiid  the  roan  afflicted  with  an  un- 
clean devil  (Mark  i.  23;  Luke  iv.  33).  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though  resident  at 
Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  Capernaum 
occnrrBd  the  incident  of  the  chik)  (Marie  ix.  33; 
Matt,  xviii.  1;  comp.  xvii.  24);  and  in  the  syn» 
gogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  discourse  of 
Jolin  \i.  (see  verse  59). 

llie  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbdieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topography.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  (I.)  Khttn  Minyeh^  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This 
mound  is  situated  close  upon  the  seashore  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  plain  (now  et-Gku- 
iceir).  It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps 
only  with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  tlie 
ruined  khan;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  hke,  is  a  kige  sprijig  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  o>-ershadowed  by  a  fig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name  —  'Am  ct-Tln  (the  spring  of  the 
fig-tree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountaui,"  whksh  b  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  conrider- 
able  stream  with  fish. 

2.  Tliree  miles  north  of  Khrm  Mmyeh  is  the 
other  cUlmant,  TtU  H&m,  —  rums^  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  **■  half  a  mile  kmg 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  Kather  more  than  three  miln  flir- 
ther  is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  &vor  of  Khan  Ifinyek  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  U.  403-4,  iii.  344-368). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Joaephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Opiiamome,  which  Dr.  R.  would  iden< 
tify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the 
testimonies  of  successive  travellers  tnm  Areulfiis  to 
Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets  — 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  difficulty 
—  in  reference  to  Kfum  Afinyeh.  The  fountain 
Caphamaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
{B.  J,  iii.  10,  §  8)  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret and  as  abomidutg  with  fish.  Dr.  R.  believes  to 
be  the  'Ain  et-  Tin.  But  the  «« Round  Fountain  " 
oertalnly  answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  b  Mm  et-Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyek  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  bter 
traveibr  (Bonar,  pp.  437-il).  Still  thu  makes 
nothing  for  TeU  Hum, 


*  Vast  ruins  ...  no  ordinary  city  .  .  .  sHt  of  a 
mat  town  (Bonar,  pp.  414,  416L 
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Tiie  ai^unent*  in  fiivor  of  TtU  JTihn  date  from 
■bout  1676.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  Uie  naiue,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original  —  Caphar  having 
gi^Tn  place  to  TtU.  I)r.  Wikon  also  ranges  Jo- 
•ephus  on  his  side  (Lnwit  of  the  Bibk,  u.  Idi^l49. 
See  nlflo  Ritter,  MircUm,  pp.  385-340,  who  supports 
TtU  Hum).  Khan  Minytk^  et-Tdbit/hah,  and 
TtU  f/um,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conduafon  from  the  whole  of  the  eridenoe 
is  irresistible:  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
fliem  represents  Capernaum,  which  Cboradn,  or 
which  iJethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  sul^ect  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  hesi  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  <f  P. 
ch.  X.  6. 

*  The  Uter  travellers  in  Palestine  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  on  which  Capernaum  stood 
hardly  less  perplexed  than  it  was  before.  **The 
disputed  sites  of  the  cities  of  Genneaaret,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  after  his  second  visit  to  the  East 
(Notices  of  LocalUiu^  etc.,  p.  105),  **  must  still  re- 
main disputed.*'  Porter  (Unndhook  of  Syria,  ii. 
425)  accepts  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  in  fovor  of 
Khtm  Minyth,  so  called  from  an  old  caravanaani 
near  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret.  *Ain  el- Tin  is  only  another  name  fcr 
the  same  place,  derived  from  a  fig-tree  which  over- 
hangs a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Thom- 
son (Lnnd  and  Book^  i.  542-548)  and  Mr.  Dixon 
(ffoly  jMnd,  u.  173,  Undon,  1865)  decide  for  TtU 
Hum,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Khan  Mintfth,  The  claim  of  '^m 
Afudatoarah,  or  the  Round  Fountain,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  so 
named  from  being  <<  enclosed  by  a  low  circular  wall 
of  mason-work,"  has  for  some  time  past  been  kept 
in  abeyance;  but  Mr.  Tristram  (Land  of  IsraeL, 
p.  442,  London,  1865)  has  brought  it  forward  once 
more,  and  certainly  with  reasons  for  it  which  are 
not  without  weight  He  speaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  some  branches  of  the  argument  from  his 
character  as  an  eminent  naturalist  Josephus  states 
{B.  J.  Hi.  10,  §  8)  that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum 
produced  the  icopaiciyof,  a  fish  like  that  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria.  Mr.  Tristram  now  maintains 
that  neither  of  the  pbuxs  except  the  Round  Foun- 
tain fiimishes  this  mark  of  identification.  "The 
remarkable  siluroid,  the  catfish  or  coraetne  (iropaic7- 
iror),  abounds  to  a  remarkatile  degree  in  the  Round 
Fountain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  obtained  8pectm< 
a  yard  long,  and  some  of  them  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  loose,  sandy  bottom  of  this 
fountain  is  peculiariy  adapted  for  this  singular  fish, 
which  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leaving  only 
its  feelere  exposed.  .  .  .  Here,  in  the  clear  shallow 
water,  it  may,  when  disturbed,  be  at  once  detected, 
swimming  in  numbers  abng  the  bottom.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  found  at  Mm  et-T^n,  where  the  fountain 
eouki  neither  supply  it  with  cover  nor  food;  nor 
could  we  discover  it  at  Mm  Tdbiffhah  "  (the  nearest 
fountain  to  TtU  Hum,  though  distant  two  miles  to 
the  southward),  "  where  the  water  is  hoi  and  brack- 
bh."  Mr.  Tristram  thinks  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  fiever  is  very  prevalent  at  this  day  at  Mm 
Mvdawnrah  (the  Round  Fountain),  whereas  *^the 
dry,  elevated,  rocky  ground  of  TtU  Hitm  "  would  be 
comparatively  fVee  fW)m  it  **  Peter's  wife*s  mother 
by  sick  of  a  fever"  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  30). 
For  other  details  of  his  able  argument  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  bin  work  as  a!)ove.    The  AbU^  Michon 
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(I7e  de  Jesus,  I  22(V-24,  Paris,  1880)  wlw  tm 
travelled  in  Palestine,  holds  in  like  manner  tiiut  tht 
Caphamautn  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  is 
identical  with  the  Round  Fountain,  and  hence  that 
the  Capemanm  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
found  at  that  place.  So  Norton,  Trans,  of  the 
OofptU,  iciih  Nottt,  ii.  55,  56.  On  the  other  hand 
the  English  explorers.  Captain  Wilson  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  reported  to  have  found  indications 
which  point  to  TtU  Hum  as  the  disputed  site. 
They  regard  as  such  the  discovery  of  a  synagogue 
In  a  state  of  fine  prewr\-ation,  renuurkable  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  bebnging  in  all  |>robabi]ity 
to  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  Christ  {Athtweutn, 
Feb.  24,  1866).  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogues  in  which  the  Saviour  himsdf 
taught  and  performed  some  of  his  mighty  works. 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  discovery  sliows  that  an 
important  town  must  once  have  existed  on  this 
spot;  but  this  of  itself  would  not  settle  tbe  ques- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Tlinipp  (Jaum. 
of  Clan,  awl  Sna-.  Philol.  ii.  290-308)  also  con- 
tends for  TeU  Hum  as  the  site  of  Capernaum :  Dr. 
Tregelles  (Udd.  iii.  141-154)  presents  a  widely  dif!ier- 
ent  view,  pbcing  Capemaimi  close  by  Hethsaida 
(.lulias),  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Upper  Jordan,  in 
the  Batihnh,  which  (and  not  the  Ohmreir)  he  re- 
gards as  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  described  by  Jose> 
phus. 

It  may  be  added  in  regard  to  Khan  ifinyeh  that 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  English  exploring  ex- 
pedition (see  Athenrntm,  March  31,  1866)  have 
brought  to  light  nothing  there  except  some  frag- 
ments of  "  masonry  and  pottery  of  comparatlvdy 
modem  date."  U. 

CATHAR  ("^^J»  from  a  root  signifying  **to 
cover,*'  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bibb  to  denote  a  nllage  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r).  Mr. 
Stanley  proposes  lo  render  it  by  *'  hamlet  *'  {S.  ^ 
P.  App.  §  85),  to  distinguish  Its  occurrences  fhim 
those  of  Ckawah,  Chatzer,  Benotch,  and  other 
similar  words.  As  an  appellati^'e  it  b  found  only 
three  times:  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant  rii.  11,  and  1 
Sam.  vi.  18  (in  the  last  the  pointing  being  difl^ 

ent,  Copher,  "'t^ -) ;  but  in  neither  b  there  any- 
thing to  enabb  us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the 
word. 
In  names  of  places  it  oceivs  in  Ciirpiiar-Am- 

MONAI,  ClfEPIIIKAII,  CArilAK-SALAMA.      But  the 

number  of  places  compounded  therewith  mentioned 
in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  liecame  a 
much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent 
use  (see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and 
iii.).  To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  name  Cai*krnaum,  t.  e.  Caphar> 
nahum.  G. 

CATHARr^AL'AMA  (XtspaptraXaM ; 
Abx.  Xap^eu>aapapM''  Capikannlamn),  a  pboe 
Mtin,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battb 
was  fought  between  Judas  Maccaheus  and  Nicasor 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31 ).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken 
ref^  in  the  **  city  of  David,**  it  wouM  appear  to 
have  been  near  Jeruaalem.  Is  H  not  possibb  that 
it  was  Sibam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  b  Krfr- 
9tMn  r  Ewald  pbcea  it  north  of  Ramb  on  the 
Samaritan  boundary  (Geitcfi.  iv.  368,  note),  but  nc 
certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  hem  yet  fnind. 

G. 
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CAPHBN'ATHA  (Xo^cyo^i:  CapheUiha),  Imusl  rather  be  compared  to  the  f'optite  name,  prob- 
ft  place  apparently  ckwe  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  lably  in  primitive  a«e8  of  greater  a\tent  than  under 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca-  |  the  IHolemies,  for  the  numljer  of  nome»  was  in  tiie 


bieua  (1  iVIacc.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightlbot  ftt)m  Cupiinioth,  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  reraark- 
gble  correspondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
■nd  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphaf^e 
(houae  of  Ags),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated  —all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfiibiess  of  the  place.  G. 

CAPHI'RA   {Katpupa;    [Vat.   HtifM;    Aid. 
Alex.  Kafipai]  EnocadUa),  1  Esdr.  v.  lU.     [CfiE- 

rHtIL.MI.] 

CAPHTOR    (''"^riDS:    Koinro8o)c(o    [ex- 
cept in  Jer.]:    Caj}padocia):   CAPHTORIM 

(a'*"irar:  [in  Gen.,]  rcw^optcf/t,  [^lei.]  Xom^ 
Bopttifi;  Un  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat  omit;  Alex.  Xcuf>- 
opiftfi;  Comp.  Aid.]  KapBopitlu;  [in  Deut.  Kair- 
x«£5o«fs:]  Cnphtorim,  Cappadoces),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phi- 
h>tine»  ( Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  U.  7),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorim  (Deut  ii.  23),  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
(Oai.  X.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the 
country,  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  Es^ypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for 
the  idea  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine  is  excluded 
by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.     In  Jer.  it  Lb 

spoken  of  as  ^"^1^7?  ^^^»  um^  has  therefore  been 
supposed  to  be  an  island.  '*S,  however,  has  a 
wider  signification;  commonly  it  is  any  maritime 
land,  whether  coast  or  island,  as  in  the  expression 

D^San  >>S  (Gen.  x.  5),  by  which  the  northern 
coasts  and  tiie  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem 
to  be  intended,  the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being 
certainly  included.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (2^)  by 
Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii.  8). 
[No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the  expression  m 
Jer.  merdy  refers  to  the  maritime  position  of  the 
Philbtines  (oomp.  Ez.  xxv.  16),  and  that  Caphtor 
b  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 

The  writer  {Kncyclopadia  Bi-Uamuca^  8th  ed. 
EgyiU^  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  Iliis 
name,  if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Bnigsch, 
Gtogr.  Imchr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence 

Coptic   KsqT,    KenTO,    kghtcm, 

K  3STa3;  Gr.  k6wtos,  Arab.  JoaS,  Kuft.  The 
similaxity  of  rarae  U  so  great  that  it  alone  might 
satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence  of  AfymrroSf  as 

if  Alayvirroi,  to  *l^n  :0  ^S,  unless  ^S  refer  to 
the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must 
not  suppose,  howe\-er,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos:  it 


«  The  conquest  of  the  Avim  does  not  seem  to  hare 
oeen  oompittte  wben  the  IsraeliWs  entered  the  Prom- 
iMd  Land,  for  they  are  mentiooed  after  the  '*  five  lords 
of  the  I'hilindiMS  "  in  Josh.  (ziii.  8).  The  expraaeion 
(hsraforo  in  Dvut.  U.  23,  '*  And  the  Avim  who  dwelt  in 

rillacM  (S^'^^^PS,  wrongly  made  a  proper  name  In 
UmA.  v..  aod  Id  the  LXX.,  where  Um  fan.  plural 


courae  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  .Mizraite  peoples  in  Glen, 
and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  libyan  peoples  [lixiYFT].  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  other  identifications  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  chi«f  are  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the  last  alone,  from 
the  evident  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete, 
would  have  any  probability  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  evidence.  There  would,  however,  be  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  ui  the 
earliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe  removed  from  an 
island  to  the  mainland. 

llie  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  (Jen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  (Jasluhim  —  "  the  Casluhim,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim,"  —  where  the 
Hebrew  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines 
and  Ophtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim. 
Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for 
the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines  <>  were  ah%ady  established 
In  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  l^gyptian  monuments,  which 
is  Indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  bi  tune.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  different  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  hitter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.  We  find  ftom  the  sculptures  of  Kameses 
III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
12^0  R.  c.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  sen-ed  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress;  the  Toli-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  to'^ther  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  belie^-e  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  alio  (Anc.  Biit,  art.  Er/ypt,  p.  462).  All 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than 
does  any  other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented 
in  their  sculptures.  This  evidence  points  therefore 
to  the  spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  remote  time.  Thmr  origin  is 
not  alone  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migration 
of  the  Philistines,  but  in   the  tradition  of  the 

D'ln^^n  has  beeonn,  through  the  provions  change 


of  n  to  n,  'A«i}a«M),  even  to  Aaah  (Oaaa),  Caphtorim 
whoeame  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed  them  and  dwelt 
In  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a  part  of  the  Avim 
alone  perished. 
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Phtsnicians  that  they  came  from  the  Erythnean 
Sea  [AitABiA],  and  we  must  look  for  the  primeval 
■eat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasta  of  Arabia  and 
Afnca,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly 
to  pUoe  the  Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Gush.] 
The  dilTerenoe  of  the  Philistines  from  tlie  Egjptians 
in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  ha\'e  seen,  evident 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible,  we 
learn  that  their  Uws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  bdong 
to  be  positively  true  in  their  particuhir  case.  It  U 
probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the 
iirst  arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  white  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
delii'eranoe  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.   "  [Are] 

ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D^^^tT^S)  unto 
me,  [0]  chikfavn  of  Israel?  hath  the'  Lord  said. 
Have  not  1  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land 
of  C^ypt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and 
Aram  from  Kir?  "  (Am.  iz.  7).  The  mention  of 
the  Ethiopians  is  worthy  of  note:  here  they  are 
perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  degraded  people.  The  in- 
tention appears  to  be  to  show  that  Israel  was  not 
the  only  nation  which  had  been  proridentially  led 
from  one  country  to  another  where  it  might  settle, 
and  the  interpoaition  would  seem  to  huply  oppres- 
sion preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  re\x>lt  and  return  to 
allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lubim,  from  whose  name  Libya,  dto.,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third 
dynasty,  Nechen>ph<js  or  Neeheruchis,  in  the  earliest 
aoe  of  Egyptian  history,  b.  c.  cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc, 
Frag.  2d  ed.  pp.  100, 101).  K.  S.  P. 

CAPHTHORIM  (D'^'inQ?  :  Vat  omits; 
Alex.  Xa^itifi  ;  [Comp.  Aid.  Kaf  0opitifi '-] 
Capktoinm).  1  Chr.  i.  12.    [Caphtor,] 

OAPHTORIMS  (C*'"in3?:  oj  Kawwil- 
Soircs:   CappadoceM),     DeuL  ii.  23.     [CAriiTOR.] 

CAPPAIXyCIA  (Koxro8o«fo).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  ftom  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St  Peter*s 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1 
Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Afd,  xii.  8,  §  4).  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  larsre  cities  and  the 
oonstnietion  of  roads,  wouM  afTbrd  increased  fiuiili- 
ties  for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  C^hristtanity. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadoda  was  easily 
approached  fh>m  the  direction  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the  Cilician 
Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus  from  the 
low  coast  of  Cilida,  and  that  it  was  connected,  at 
least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good  roads  with 
the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical  liniits  on  the 
west  and  north  were  \-ariable.     In  eariy  times  the 
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name  reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euzine  Sea 
The  region  of  Cappadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent, 
constituted  two  satrapies  under  the  Peraiana,  and 
afterwards  two  independent  monarchies.  One  was 
Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the  other  Cappadoda 
near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  ha^-e  the  germ  of  the 
two  Koman  pro>'ince8  of  Pontus  and  Cappadoda. 
[Pontus.]  Se\*era]  of  the  monarchs  who  rdgned 
in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the  name  of  Ariantbes. 
One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  1  &lacc.  xv.  22.  The 
last  of  these  monarchs  was  called  Archdaiis  (see 
Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  4,  §  6).  He  was  traacherouidy 
treated  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  reduced  his 
kingdom  to  a  province  a.  d.  17.  This  ia  the 
position  in  which  the  eountiy  stood  during  the 
time  of  St  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  ia  an  devated  table-land  intcTBected 
by  mountain-ohains.  It  seems  alwa^'s  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  eountrr, 
and  it  was  particularly  fiuuous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  biilhpboe 
and  episcopal  see  of  St  Basil,  was  C!anarea  (now 
Kaiimiyeh),  formeriy  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Ai^us,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  espedally  Nyssa,  Nazianms, 
Samosata  and  T>-ana.  The  native  Cappadodans 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
are  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  soma 
light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,''  Acts  xiv.  II. 
[Lycaonia.]  The  best  description  of  these  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton*s  li^ 
searches,  and  Texier's  A$ie  Mlneure.      J.  S.  H. 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a  purdy  mih'tary  title, 
Ciq>tam  answers  to  '^tD  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
{tribumu)  in  the  Roman.  [Akmy.] 
<'t'(nptain  of  the  guard"  {erparaw^idpx'ni) 
in  Acts  xxviii.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Akmt 

[p.  164].  (3.)  ^^'Vi^,  which  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered capiatHy  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  ( Joeh. 
X.  24;  Judg.  zi.  6, 11;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  zi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  dvil  command  (e.  g.  Is.  i.  10,  lii. 
6):  its  radical  sense  is  tHnsum,  and  hence  dtcision 
without  reference  to  the  means  empfeyed:  the  (enn 

illustrates  the  double  ofllce  of  the  t^tCT.  (3.)  Tbe 
(* captain  of  the  temple"  {^parnyhs  rov  Upov) 
mentioned  by  St  Luke  (xxii.  4;  AcU  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connection  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  militaxy 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
licvites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  exited  tnm  an  eariy 
date;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xiL 
9,  XXV.  18)  are  described  by  Joaephus  {Ant.  z.  8,  § 
5)  as  robs  <pv\dffa'oyrat  rh  Uphy  ^7Cfi^v«r:  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Msec  iiL  4  of  a  rooarJmis  rov 
Upov',  this  officer  is  styled  arparrryit  by  JoMphos 
{AfU,  XX.  6,  §  2;  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3);  and  in  the 

liiahna  {Middoth,  L  §  2)  nnn  in  U/^b»,  «*  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple; "  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  poets  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  aentries 
were  doing  thdr  duty.  (4.)  The  term  ^XT)^^ 
rendered  **  captain  "  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  rtference 
whate\'er  to  a  military  office.  W.  L.  B. 

•  CAPTAIN  OP  THE  GUARD.  Title 
of  the  officer  (A.  Y.)  to  whose  custody  Paul  and 
I  other  prisoners  were  committed  at  Konae   (Acts 
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gxTiii.  16),  where  a  stricter  translation  would  be 
Pnetorlan  prefect  or  commander  of  the  Praitorian 
camp.  See  Wieaeler's  ChronoL  dtt  apottoL  ZtiUiU^ 
p.  86.  The  force  of  the  article  in  that  place  (r^ 
OT/wrowcSipyp)  opens  an  interesting  question. 
The  eominanoof  the  praetorian  guard  was  originally 
divided  between  two  prefects,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Claodius,  Buirus  or  Burrhus  Aftanius,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  was  appointed  sole  praftc- 
im  pratona,  and  retained  thb  office  as  late  cer- 
tainly as  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  62.  On  his  dei^h 
the  eommaDd  was  committed  again  to  two  prefects, 
as  it  had  been  at  first,  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
anangement  until  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  The 
time  of  Flaul's  arrival  at  Konie  could  not  have  been 
&r  fh>m  A.  D.  62,  as  admits  of  being  shown  by  an 
independent  calculation.  Wieseler  supposes  r^ 
irTpaTor§idpxjf  to'  refer  to  this  Bumis,  as  sole 
proiMt  at  that  time,  and  he  uives  the  expression 
as  a  reaaon  for  assigning  the  apostle's  arri\'al  to  a. 
D.  62,  or  the  year  preceding.  So  also  Anger,  De 
Umpomm  im  Aetit  ApotL  nitione^  p.  100,  and  I^ew- 
in,  Fcuti  Sacri,  p.  325.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  would  furnish  a  striking 
ooineidepoe  between  lake's  narrati\'e  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Yet,  in  speaking  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  the  writw  of  the  Acts  may  have  meant  the 
one  who  acted  in  this  particular  case,  the  one  who 
took  into  his  charge  the  prisoners  whom  the  cen- 
turion transferred  to  him,  whether  he  *was  sole 
perfect  or  had  a  coUei^e  with  him ;  oomp.  xxiv. 
23.  De  Wette  assents  to  Meyer  in  this  explanation 
of  the  article.  The  expression,  as  so  understood, 
does  not  affirm  that^there  was  but  one  prefect,  or 
deny  it 

But  if  the  words  6  iicaT6¥Tapx^^  .  .  .  t#  ffrpa- 
rovtidffxv  (^^  xxviii.  16)  are  not  geuuine,<<  this 
question  concerning  r«  fidls  away,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  Luke's  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  words  (if  added  to  the  text)  express  what  was 
unquestionably  true,  according  to  the  Roman  usage 
(see  ITm.  JCpuL  x.  65);  but  of  course  we  have 
then  the  testimony  only  of  some  glossator  who  (if 
we  may  coqiectitfe  a  motive),  knowing  what  the 
rule  was,  apprises  tlie  reader  of  its  obser^iuice  as  t^ 
the  other  priaorers,  because  he  would  represent  Paul 
in  being  ^  suffered  to  dweU  by  himself*  as  ex- 
•mpted  ih>m  the  rule,  or  if  at  first  subjected  to  the 


«  •  For  o  jiraToirrapxof  .  .  .  r^6i  TlwiXif  itrtrpitrih 
lAchmaan,  TlMshendorf,  and  Tregelles  raxid  simply 
mrpaini  r^  IlavAy.  The  words  in  question,  corre- 
sponding  to  "  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  but "  of  the  A.  V.,  wen  also 
rejected  as  a  gloss  by  MiU  and  Bengel,  and  marked  as 
v«iy  doubtful  by  Oriesbach.  Though  found  in  a  great 
m^ority  of  the  manuscripts,  they  are  wanUng  in  all 
of  the  oldeit  and  best  class  which  contain  the  passage, 
namely,  the  SInaitic,  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  a  very 
valuable  SL  Petersburg  piiimpaest  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
also  lb  the  two  best  cursive  MS3.  (loti,  13),  another  very 
good  one  (40),  and  one  or  two  more.  (The  MSS.  CDK 
are  unfortunately  mutilated  here.)  They  are  Ukewtse 
absent  flrom  the  oldait  and  best  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions (Peshito.  Syriac,  Coptic,  Vulgate,  AnnenUn,  and 
the  Athlopto  in  T.  P.  Piatt's  edition),  and  Chrysos- 
Um  ignores  them  both  in  his  text  and  commentary. 
The  earliest  witness  for  them  appears  to  be  the  later 
Byriae  venion,  as  revised  by  Thomas  of  ILirkel  a.  n. 
616,  which  has  them  marked  with  an  asterisk,  indi- 
cating that  they  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  (The 
-Sthioplc  of  the  Polyglott  Is  here  of  no  authority.) 
The  oldest  Oreek  M3.  which  has  them  (L)  is  not  eariier 
tUa  iA»  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  the  oldest  Greek 
25 
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same  custody  (which  no  doubt  was  the  fhct),  as  afUr- 
words  treateid  with  special  indulgence.  —  "  Captain 
of  the  guard  '^  in  (jen.  xxxix.  1,  xl.  3,  4,  <&c.  prob- 
ably should  be  "  captain  "  or  "  officer  oi  the  exeen- 
tloners."     [Joskpii;  Potiphar.]  H. 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THB  JEWS.  The 
bondage  of  Inuel  iu  lilgypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  dlfi^rent  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four  — the  Babylonian,  Median,  Cjrecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  KnUhcktts  Judtnthuni^ 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or 
four  successive  kings  of  Ass^Tia.  Pul  or  Sardana- 
palus,  according  to  Kawlinson  ( Outlitie  of  Assyrian 
History^  p.  14,  but  compare  l^awl.  I/erodotus^  voL 
i.  p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  d.  c.  771  (or  762 
Bawl.)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  2  K.  xv. 
19).  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  b.  c.  740  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  28)  and  the  inhab 
itants  of  (jalilee  (2  K.  xv.  23,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to 
Assyria.  Shalmaneser  twice  in\*aded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 
5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  lloshea.  took 
Samaria  b.  c.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Kawlinson  (//ez-aftrfus,  vol.  i.  p.  472), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  clain^  by  King  Sargon 
(Is.  XX.  1)  as  his  own  achievement  llie  cities  of 
Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from  l^bylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim :  and  Halah, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the 
seats  of  the  oiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.  c.  713  is  stated  (Kawl.  Outline^ 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stromata,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  .\ssyria  200,000 
captives  fix>m  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  tlie  first  half  of  his 
reign,  b.  c.  606-562,  repeatedly  in\'aded  Judsea, 
besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babyk>n,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv. 
14  (including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.     One 

fkther  cited  for  them  ((Ecumenlus)  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth.  This  concurrence  of  ail  the  oldest  and 
most  Independent  authorities  in  t}ie  omiiMion  of  words 
which  might  so  easily  creep  in  fh>m  a  marginal  gloiM, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  suppotdtion  of  their  g^n- 
uineneas.  They  are,  however,  defended  by  Boma- 
mann,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  who  would  ex. 
plain  their  omission  by  the  homototeUuton  in  Uarw- 
rapx^f  •  •  •  tfvparoirffj dp X T)  •  l^hia  Is  unsatiiifdO' 
tory,  (1)  because  the  homaoteleuton  is  so  imperfect  that 
It  was  not  likely  to  cause  any  error ;  (2)  because  it  would 
only  occasion  the  loss  of  the  words  fo'lowing  iKoroy- 
Tapx<x  I  (3)  because  It  does  not  appear  how  or  why  It 
should  affact  ail  our  oUIest  and  besi  authorities  (In- 
cluding the  versions  used  by  all  the  principal  chnrehes) 
and  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  its  Influence  on  the  great 
mass  of  modem  manuscripts.  Alford,  it  should  be 
noUced,  In  his/owr<A  edition  (1861)  brackets  the  words 
as  doubtfU.  The  critical  scholar  may  find  It  Instruct- 
ive to  compare  other  examples  of  gloesarial  addiUona 
in  the  Received  Text  and  the  mass  of  later  manu- 
scripts of  the  Acts,  In  opposition  to  the  most  ancient 
authorities  :  see  Acts  il.  3d,  31 ;  vlii.  37  ;  xiii.  42 ;  xv. 
18,  24,  84  ;  xvUI.  21 ;  xxi.  8,  25  ;  xxUI.  9  i  xxiv.  6-8, 
22,  28,  26 ;  xxv.  16 ;  xxviii.  29,  eto.  A 
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In  2  Chr.  xxzvi.  20.  Three  iu  Jer.  lii.  28,  29,  in- 
cluding 4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The 
two  princi[ial  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.  c.  698,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  b.  c.  588.  The 
three  which  Jereiuiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  ckss  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  tlie  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  bofcre  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations,  llie  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children,  b.  c.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  &ther  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
akine.  The  '70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.  c.  606  (see  Connection^  anno  606;  and  oomp. 
Da\i8on,  On  Propliecyy  I^ect.  vi.  pt  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Koseu- 
muUer)  these  70  years  aa  an  indefinite  period  desig- 
nated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  Uian  to  be- 
Bev©  with  St.  Augustine  {Knarratio  in  Ps,  cxzvi. 
1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "all  time."  'Hie 
captivity  of  ICzekiel  dates  from  h.  c.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  eflectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered iu  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  fiiiUiful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  El\jah  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  x\'ii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Le\i  (1  K. 
zii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
years  in  idolatry  ui  their  own  hmd,  where  they  de- 
parted not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii.  13) 
among  them.  Deprived  of  tliese  checks  on  their 
natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from  their 
native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king,  they 
.probably  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated 
to  their  heathen  neighbors  in  Media.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
Joined  b.  c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  fbom  Jerusalem, 
fery  few  families  probably  retained  sufficient  faith 
In  the  God  of  their  fisUJiers  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  hnstruction  of  £zekiel.  But  whether  they  were 
many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably  lost, 
a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xl.  13);  and  Ezekiel 
:may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii. 
15-19)  parUy  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
•first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
■of  Essekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
>were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
-transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribuig  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
.pakoe  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
■the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
eoknists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained  —  the  more  easy  government  of  a 
people  separated  from  local  traditions  and  aasod- 
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aUons  (see  Gesenius  on  Is.  xzxvL  16,  and  coaopoe 
Gen.  xlvii.  21 ).  It  was  also  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Ass}Tian  king  to  remove  from  the  It^yptiaD 
border  of  his  empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously 
well-afiected  towards  l^i^t.  The  captive*  were 
treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  ooknists.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the 
most  confidential  office  near  the  pereon  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i.  11 ;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jere- 
miah (xxix.  5,  Ac.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increased  in  numbera  and  in  wealth.  They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Ksth.  iii.  8;  fob.  xiv.  9). 
They  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themaeives 
(ICz.  XX.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Tal- 
mud Jbe  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned 
thus  early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2 
Esdr.  v.  16),  it  is  certain  tliat  they  at  lout  fst- 
werved  their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  km 
to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  hdr  to  David's  throne, 
lliey  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  and  they  oflered  no  sacrifice.  Hot 
the  rite  of  circumciuon  and  their  laws  respecting 
food,  &c.  were  observed ;  their  priesta  were  with 
them  (Jer.  xxix.  1);  and  possibly  tlie  practioe  of 
erecting  synagogues  in  e\-ery  city  (Acta  xr.  21)  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

llie  Captivity  is  not  without  oontemporaneoos 
literature.  In  the  apocr}'pha]  book  of  Tobit, 
which  is  generally  beliexed  to  be  a  mixture  of  po- 
etical fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a 
contemporary,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the 
captives  whom  ShalmanesA  brought  to  Kineveh. 
The  apocryphal  took  of  Banich  seems,  in  Mr. 
I^yard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  bj  one 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  I'lzekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Ass}*rian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  Jewi  who  were  either  partaken  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  Assyrian  captivity.  Y.wtld  assigns 
to  this  period  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xvii.,  zvi, 
xllx.,  xxii.,  XXV.,  xxxviii.,  lxxx\'iii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  cix.,  Ii., 
Uxi.,  XXV.,.  xxxiv.,  Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxilL, 
cxxx.,  cxxxi.  And  in  Ps.  Ixxz.  we  seem  to  have 
the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Ja- 
dcea  (2  Chr.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  ths 
departure  of  his  countrymen  to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps. 
exxxvii.  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelinga 
of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the 
three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  chiklren 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them 
into  Assyria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  no 
prophetic  guide;  till  suddenly  the  vision  oif  Ezekid 
at  Chebar  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh, 
according  to  Layard,  or,  according  to  others,  near 
C^archemish  on  the  Euphrates)  assured  theyi  that 
the  glory  which  filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
not  hopelessly  mthdrawn  from  the  outcast  people 
of  God.  As  Jeremiah  warned  them  of  coming 
woe,  so  Esdciel  taught  them  how  to  bear  that  which 
was  come  upon  them.  And  when  he  died,  after 
passing  at  k^ast  27  yean  (Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity, 
Daniel  survived  even  beyond  the  Keturn;  and 
though  hb  high  station  and  ascetic  life  probably 
secluded  him  from  frequent  &miliar  intercourse  with 
his  people,  he  filled  the  place  of  chief  interpreter  of 
God's  will  to  Israel,  and  gave  the  most  oon^pkamii 
example  of  devotion  and  obedience  to  His  laws. 
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The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  decree  {Kxr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrua  b.  c.  536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shedi- 
basxar  or  Zentbbabel  b.  c.  535,  Ezra  b.  c.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  b.  a  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  b.  c.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Hihuan,  Hist,  of  Jein,  it  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  serwits.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Kzr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
▼iL)  as  bebngiiig  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Bei\jamin, 
and  Ijevi.  It  has  been  inferred  (l*rldeaux,  aww 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fiMt  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  {Vxr.  ii.  36),.  it  baa  been  uiferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  edles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  AM\ria  was  about  nx  times  the  number  of  those 
who  returned,  lliose  who  remained  (F>th.  viii.  9, 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distbictions,  were 
known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35 ;  1  Fet  i. 
1 ;  James  t.  1 ) :  and,  in  course  of  time,  they  served 
a  great  purpose  in  diffiising  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  (^,  and  in  aflbrding  a  point  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eflbrts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the 
Christian  fiuth. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diaoover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  {AnL  xi.  5,  §  2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  divelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esdr.  xiii.  45.  Rabbinical  traditions  and  &- 
bles,  committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert 
the  same  fiut  (Lightfoot,  ffor.  Ilebr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  amplifications 
(Eisennienger,  EnL  JtuL  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jahn,  Ht- 
brtto  Conunoawealtk,  App.  bk.  vi.^.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation: 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  AiQ^han 
tribes:  rumors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jevrish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Hhck 
Jews  of  ^fabbar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elabo- 
rste  attempts  hare  been  made  to  identify  them  re- 
cently with  the  Nestoriana,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  But 
thoagh  history  bears  no  witness  of  their  present 
distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  deputing  race  in  four  direetM>ns  after 
the  time  of  the  Captirity.  (1.)  Some  returned 
and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  ilL  6, 
Ac)  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with 
the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  ri.  21;  John  iv.  12),  and 
became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyr^  and  mixing  with  the  Jews, 
ftmned  ook>nies  throughout  the  East,  and  were 
reeogniaed  as  an  inte^  part  of  the  Dispersion 
(see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxri.  7 ;  Buchanan's  Chrittian  Re- 
tearektt,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  smce 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  phuntive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
«  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth.*'  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  As- 
jria,  as  Prideaux  (anno  677)  supposes,  and  adopted 
the  usages  and  klolatry  of  the  nattons  among  whom 
khey  were  planted,  and  beeame  wholly  swallowed  up 
m  them.    Diasertatioot  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
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been  written  by  Calmet,  CommeiUaire  litieral^  m>L 
iii.  and  ri.;  by  Witaius,  jEytiptiaca ;  and  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the  ver 
nacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  'I1ie  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry: 
a  great  spiritual  reno\'ation,  in  uccordanoe  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxri.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  the  kw  and  for  the  person  of  Moses 
was  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which 
was  performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  W.  T.  B. 

CARABA^IOK  {'Pa0curitfy;  [Vat.  Kaf»o- 
$aurfwy\  Aid.]  Alex.  Kapafiatrl»y:  MnrinuAh), 
a  corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  dilficult  to  find  any- 
thing corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  34). 

CARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  *ekdach  and  bdr'katk 
or  bArtfketh, 

1.  'EhdAch  (n^H :  xlBos  tepwrrdWou;  XiBas 
yKvSTjSj  Sym.  Theo^,. ;  A.  rpfyrrarKrjuov,  Aq.: 
uijMs  acul/fti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem: 
**  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles  '*  (comp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Rev. 
xxi.  18-21)  —  "general  images,"  aa  liowth  {Notet 
on  h.  1.  c.)  has  remarked,  "to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably  to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
tranaktors  of  the  A.  V.,  baring  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,'*  render  it  "  carbun- 
cle; "  but  as  many  precious  stones  have  the  quality 
of  "  shining  like  fire,"  it  is  obrious  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  very  doubtAil.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  namely,  "  to  bore,"  understands  "  sculptured 
stones,"  wboice  the  Vulg.  Inpidu  tadpti  (see  Ko- 
senmiiller,  SchvL  ad  Jes.  liv.  13).  I'erhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any  bi-itjht 
tparkUng  gtm,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  without 
any  oollateral  e\'idenoe  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  Mrikaih,  b&rtkdh  (nfj'^?,  HiJ'ia :  ** 
trfAdpetY^os,  Kcea^rios,  Sym. :  imaragthu)^  the 
third  stone  in  tne  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breast- 
plate  (Ex.  xxriii.  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the 
mineral  trsasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxriiL 
13).  Braun  {De  VestU.  SacenL  Heb,  p.  652. 
Amst  1680)  supposes  with  much  probability  that 
the  smaragdus  or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  sig- 
nified. This  riew  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (which 
alwa3's  gii-es  ffftdpayios  u  the  representative  of  the 
bdr'kath),  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus  (AnL  iii.  7, 
$  5).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  prob- 
able some  of  them  are  malachites  or  glass.  It  b 
certain  that  the  smaragdus  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  (AV.  ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  tent 
is  a  present  from  the  king  of  Babykm  into  K^ypt,  • 

«  eztandsre  hMtttiiit  ignam  ex  Ignlario  **  (Vreytag,  La 
Amb.  s.  v.). 

From  p^?,  "to  sand  forth  lifl^loii«,"  "si 
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utd  which,  as  Egyptian  chroniclers  relate,  vraa  fimr 
cubitx  long  bj  three  fride,  must  have  been  made  of 
some  other  material  than  emerald ;  but  afidpayBot 
is  used  by  Theophrastus  to  denote  the  emerald. 
"^  This  gem,"  he  says,  "  is  very  rare  and  of  a  small 
ttze  ...  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  color  with  itself.  .  .  . 
It  soothes  the  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this 
stone  in  order  that  they  may  look  at  them/*  <>  Mr. 
King  (Antique  Cienuy  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
smaragdi  of  Pliny  may  be  confined  to  the  green 
ruby  and  the  true  emerald.  Braun  belie\'eB  that 
the  Greek  afudpayJioSf  fidptty^s  is  et}'mological]y 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  tenn,  and  Kalisch  (Kx.  xx^iii. 
17)  is  inclined  to  this  opinion:  see  also  Gesenius, 

JItb.  et  Ch.  Lex.  s.  v.  Hpna.  Some,  however, 
believe  the  Greek  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sans- 
krit mmrakata^  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its 
name  were  imported  from  Bactria  into  Europe, 
while  others  hold  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  from 
the  West  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on 
the  Smaragdu*^  •<  Antique  Gems,"  p.  30-^7. 

W.  H. 

CARACAS  (03"}5:  'ApKtvaios  [this  form 
belongs  to  Carshena^'ver.  14;  Bapafids  or  -fid; 
Alex.  9afia{i  Comp.  Xapafidi:]  Charchas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  '*  chamberlains  "  (ue.  eunuchs, 

C^O'^-jD)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  hauB  been  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  kar- 
/fea^  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713), 

•  CAR'OHAMIS  iXapKOfi^s',  Alex.  Ka\- 
Xo/uvs;  11  MSS.  Kapxofi^S'  Chareamii\  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates  (1  Esdr.  i.  23),  the  same  as  Car- 

CIIEMIBII.  A. 

CAB'CHEMISH   (ir'^1!??!? :    [in   Jer.,] 

Xap/i€(s;  [Comp.  Kai)x«ft^»0  C'^<»»^«»*«)*  l^^e 
Scriptural  Carehemish  is  not,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed,  the  classical  Circesium.  It  lay  very  much 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
of  the  later  Mabog^  or  Hierapolis.  llie  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  B.  c. 
1100  to  K.  c.  8d0,  a  chief  city  of  the  Uittites,  who 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  S^-ria  fiom  the  bor- 
ders of  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir^  or  Birth- 
jik.  It  seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  thus  in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  its  possession  was  of  primary  consequence 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  [Add 
Is.  X.  9.]  (larchemish  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  M»- 
giddo  (ab.  b.  c.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  battle  three  yean  later,  B.  c.  605 
(.ler.  xlvi.  2).  The  word  Carehemish  would  mean 
'*  the  fort  of  Chemosh,'*  the  well-known  deity  of 
the  Moabites.  [In  the  A.  V.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  it 
is  written  CuARCHKMxaH;  in  1  Esdr.  i.  23,  Car- 
CHAMI8.]  G.  R. 

GABB'AH  {Xyy)  [h€M^€ad\:  Ko^;  Alex. 
Ko^s;  [Aid.  Kopi)^:]  Onree),  &ther  of  Johanan 
(2  K.  XXV.  23),  dsewhere  in  the  A.  Y.  qpelt  Ka- 

RKAII. 

GA'RIA  {Kapta\  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
gion which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asla,  and  the 


o  The  smaragdos  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  which 
TheophrastuB  speaks,  is  the  copper  ememld,  Ouyso- 
wUa,'  whleb  he  sewis  hbuself  to  have  suspected. 


CARBfEL 

southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asb  Mbior 
In  the  Koman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  ynh- 
ably  less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earUer  pe- 
riod we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  diatrici  (1 
Maoc.  XV.  23).  At  this  time  (b.  c.  139)  it  was  in 
the  ei\|oyment  of  the  privilege  of  ft«edom,  granted 
by  the  Romans.  A  little  Iwfore  it  had  been  as- 
signed by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was 
hicorporated  in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the 
context  it  ai^Mars  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in 
Caria.  The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably 
Halicamassus  (ib,)^  Cnidus  (ib.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7), 
and  Miletus  (AcU  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of 
Caria  were  the  islands  Patmos,  Cos,  Kiioues. 

J.  S.  H. 

CARMA'NIANS  (Carmowi).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carmania,  a  province  of  AJsia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30).  They 
are  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike 
race,  worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of  them  mar- 
ried till  he  had  cut  ofif  the  head  of  an  enemy 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his 
palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal, 
and  in  this  condition,  after  being  taated  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it,  and 
to  his  family  to  eat  Nearehus  says  that  moat  of 
the  customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  thdr  language, 
were  Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same 
testimony  (Ind.  38),  adding  that  they  uaed  the 
same  order  of  battle  as  the  Persians.  W.  A.  W. 


GAR'ME  (Xcffii;  [Vat]  Alex.  XapfiJi;  [AW. 
Kapfifii]  C'nree),  1  Esdr.  v.  25.     [Hajki31.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
articte,  VD1?n,  ».  c.  "  the  parit,"  or  »*the  wdl- 
wooded  place"  \jffarden-hnd,  FUrst].  1.  (6  Kdp- 
/iriXof:  Carmel  \^CarmehiA,  CkarmeQ.    In  Kings, 

generally  "Mount  C,"  371  *nn:  (ipos  rh  Ka^/dt- 
\iop:  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charao- 
teristic  features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As 
if  to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forma 
the  one  indentation  in  the  eoast,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  headland  of  k>wer  and  central  Palestine, 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a 
boki  bluff  promontory  all  but  into  the  vcrr  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches 
in  a  neariy  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.  S.  E^ 
for  a  little  more  Uian  twelve  miln,  when  it  tenni- 
nates  suddenly  by  a  bluff  somewhat  correaponding 
to  its  western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the 
hills  of  Jenin  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  pait 
the  central  mass  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  noTth.  Towanfa 
the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which  the  central 
ridge  descends,  are  gradual;  but  on  the  north  side 
the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in  many  pboes  de- 
scending almost  by  precipioss  to  the  Kiahon,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  eentnd  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jva 
formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prei-alent  m  the 
centre  of  Western  Palestine  —  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone, with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  risnal  b 
limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves  (»  bmr 
than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  great  length 
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md  extrenidy  tortuous.  At  the  west  end  are  found 
ebdk  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of 
ehalk  and  flint  (Kusaegger,  in  Uitter,  PaL  p.  712). 
On  the  northeast  of  the  Mount,  beyond  the  Nahr 
tt-MukiUa^  piutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  beginning  of 
the  basalt  formation  wiuch  runs  through  the  Plain 
of  Eediaelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Hit- 
ter, 712-13).  The  round  stones  known  by  the 
uames  of  *«  Lapides  Judaici "  and «'  Elgah*s  melons," 
are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as  "geodes." 
Their  exterior  is  chert  or  &ni  of  a  lightish  brown 
color;  the  interior  hoUow,  and  lined  with  crystals 
of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of  the  form, 
and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons  of  the 
east.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are 
DOW  Tery  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii.  131-4;  Parkin- 
son's Orgamc  Remwu,  i.  322,  451).  llie  "ol- 
ives **  are  commoner.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of 
a  kind  of  echinus  {cidarU  glamU/era)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  eiactly  like 
the  fhiit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).  The  "apples  "  are 
probably  the  shells  of  the  ctdartM  itself.  For  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  these  "fruits,"  and  the 
position  of  the  "  field  "  or  "  garden  "  of  Elijah  in 
which  they  are  found,  see  Mi^in,  ii.  64,  96." 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge, 
at  the  W.  end  about  600,<>  and  the  E.  about  1600 
fbet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four 
miles  from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Etfieh^ 
which,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ap- 
pearance Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  It  is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "excel- 
lency "  of  "  wood,"  which  suppUed  the  prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most 
&Torite  illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mie.  vii.  14). 
Modem  travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "rocky 
dells  with  deep  jungle  of  copse," — its  "shrub- 
beries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestfaie  " 
(Stanley,  MS.),'it8  "impenetrable  brushwood  of 
oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
parts  by  a  profusion  of  game  and  wild  animals  " 
(Porter,  Handb.),  but  in  other  phMXS  bright  with 
<*  hollyhocks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creep- 
ers" (Van  de  Velde).  "There  is  not  a  flower," 
says  the  last-named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in 
Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do 
not  find  here  on  Carmel  ....  still  the  fragrant, 
lovdy  mountain  that  he  was  of  oM  "  (i.  317-18). 
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o  Th«  legend  Is  sometimes  told  of  Laaffos  (Seetsan, 
iUisen,  1854,  tt.  134). 

b  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  660  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Admiralty  Chart,  1586).  For  the  general  ibrm  of  the 
ridge,  see  the  section  on  Tan  de  Yelde's  new  map. 

c  •"  The  Flora  of  Carmel,"  says  Schubert,  writing 
oo  the  spot,  ^  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dlversifled 
In  all  Paleetlno,  since  it  unites  the  products  of  the 
moantain  with  those  of  the  valley  and  the  sea-coast." 
He  enomerates  forty-seven  difTerent  kinds  of  flowers 
foand  there,  without  pretending  to  oompleto  the  list 
<*  A  botanist,"  he  ranarks,  <'  might  spend  a  year  there, 
and  every  day  be  adding  new  specimens  to  his  ooUeo* 
tion  "  (A^V  in  das  Morgenlandy  Iii.  212). 

Mr.  Tristram,  who  wandered  at  leisure  over  the  Car- 
mel range,  speaks  <rf  "  the  wonderfiil  proftision  of  flow- 
ering shrubs,  in  all  their  glory  "  (about  the  middle  of 
Vareh),  as  the  grand  chamcteristie  of  the  "  excellency 
jf  Carmel."  He  mentions  (giving  at  the  same  time 
iie  botanical  names)  the  arbutus,  myrtle,  scented  bay, 
{uelder-roee,  a  sweet-scented  evergreen  like  the  lanrus- 
^inus,  elder,  carob-tree  or  locust,  wild-olive,  terebinth 


"  The  whole  mountain-side  was  dressed  witli  bios- 
toms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  fragrant  herbs " 
(Martineau,  p.  539).« 

Carmel  feU  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asber 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  wliich  was  extended  as  fiur  south  as 
Dor  ( Tantura),  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a 
share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 
The  king  of  "  Jokneam  of  Carmel "  was  one  of  the 
Canaanite  chieft  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(xii.  22).  Tliese  are  the  earliest  notices  which  we 
possess  of  the  name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint 
of  any  sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  But 
takuig  uito  account  the  known  propensity  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert  "high 
places  "  into  sanctuaries,  —  the  prominence  of  Car- 
mel, —  the  fact  that  an  altar  of  Jehovah  did  exist 
there  before  the  introduction  of  Baal  worship  into 
the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30),  —  Elgah's  choice  of 
the  place  for  the  assembly  of  tlie  peopto,  such  as- 
semblies bong  commonly  held  at  holy  places,  •*• 
and  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
lent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new-moon  and  ss^bath 
(2  K.  iv.  23),  —  taking  these  into  account,  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  from  very 
early  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In 
later  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palesdne.  Pythagoras  was  fed  to  it  by 
tliajt  reputation;  such  is  the  express  statement  of 
his  biographer  lamblichus,  who  hunself  visited  the 
mountain;  Vespasian  too  came  thither  to  consult 
—  80  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  with  that  mixture  of 
Cut  and  fable  which  marks  all  the  heathen  notices 
of  Palestine  —  the  oracle  of  the  god,  whose  name 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  itself;  an  or- 
acfe  without  image  or  temple,  —  "an  tantum  et 
reverentia"  {Diet,  of  Geogr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  fiuniliar  to  the  modem  world  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  tiie  history  of  the  two  great 
propheU  of  Israel  —  Eiyah  and  Elisha.  The  fiefy 
zeal  of  the  one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other, 
are  both  inseparably  oomiected  in  our  minds  with 
this  mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel 
to  alles(iance  to  Jehovah,  and  sfew  the  prophets  of 
the  foreign  and  false  god ;  here  at  his  entreaty  wen 
consumed  the  successive  ** fifties"  of  the  royal 
guard;  but  here,. on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  wliose  son 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  anus  (2  K.  W. 
26,  dkc.). 

The  fint  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 


tree-broom,  Judas-tree  (one  mam  of  bonohes  of  biiU- 
laot  red  laburnum-shaped  bloom),  hoary-leafed  haw- 
thorn, serrice-apple,  and  most  abundant  of  all,  the 
storax-tree,  **  one  sheet  of  pure  white  blossom,  rivalling 
the  orange  in  Its  beauty  and  its  perfrune ;  all  these  in 
flower  together  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volumes 
through  the  air." 

**  Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a  fragment 
of  open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hoUyhoeks, 
pink  convolvulus,  Talerians,  a  beantiftil  large  rsd 
llnum,  a  gladiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  ta- 
lips,  ranunculuses  (large  and  red),  pheasant's  C|}-a,  ol 
endless  Tsrieties,  tufts  of  exquisite  cyclamen,  a  omsb 
of  bloom  under  every  tree,  five  species  of  orchis,  —  the 
curious  Ophrys  eUrtUa,  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another 
like  the  splder-orohis,  and  a  third  like  the  man-orehis ; 
while  four  species  of  Onotmay  and  espedaUy  the  brill- 
iant yellow  Onasma  St/riaeum^  hung  from  every  roek. 
It  was  the  garden  of  IBden  run  wild;  yet  all  this 
beauty  scarcely  lasts  a  month  "  (Zand  of  IsraAy  19 
496,407,2ded.X  H 
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^k  placfi  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fi^t 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  nam^ 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  whish  every 
particular  is  so  minniely  fulfilled  ss  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Draws  of  the  neighboring  villages,  —  the  names  of 
the  phices,  —  the  distance  from  Jezreel,  —  the  nor- 
ture  of  tlie  locality,  —  the  preaoioe  of  the  never- 
fiuling  spring,  —  all  are  in  its  finvor.  It  is,  how 
ever,  remarlcable  that  the  identification  has  been 
mode  but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been 
made  by  two  travellera  almost  at  the  same  time 
—  Ueut  Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor 
Stanley  in  1863.  This  mteresting  site  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  woids  of  the  latter 
traveller. 

**The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy;  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved ;  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has 
a  name,  —  El-Maharrakak,  —  *the  Burning,*  or 
<the  Sacrifice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a 
distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though 
it  is  possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 

arose  from  an  earlier  tradition But  be  the 

tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  e\'ent  in  ahnost  every  particular.  The 
summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last  View  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountain  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  *  high- 
place,*  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  and  round  a  well « 
of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drought,  and 
have  been  able  to  frumish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged  on  one 
side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850  prophets  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  the  soUtary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  Jeho\'ah. 
Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain  of  £s- 
draeton ;  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and 
Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible;  in  the  nearer 
foreground,  immediately  under  the  base  of  the 
mountam,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a  knoll  is 
pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the  phiin,  beai'- 
ing  the  name  of  TeU  Katit^^  (*the  hill  of  the 
Priests,"  and  that  the  modem  name  of  the  Kishon 
is  Nakr  d-MukattOy  ^'the  river  of  slaughter." 
**The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the 
slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king  went 
up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the  sacrificial 
fbast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the  « top  of  the 
mountain,'  and  there  with  his  &ce  on  the  earth  re- 
mained rapt  hi  prayer,  while  his  servant  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the  Mediterranean,  over 

the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge Seven 

times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven 

tt  Joeophns  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tsined  from  the  neighboilDg  well :  anb  rifi  Kp^vn^ 
'Jbii.  vlii.  18,  $  5)-  There  Is  therefbre  no  occasion 
tor  the  "  coincidence  "  discovered  by  Prof.  Blont,  Und. 
Cbinridnues  (II.  xxii.). 

6  Bat  thid  Icnoll  appean,  from  the  description  of 
ran  de  Yelik  (i.  880),  and  tnm  his  new  map  (Dee.  1 
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tunes  there  was  nothing At  Iwt  oat  of  the 

fiu*  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,<^  and  it  grew 
in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till  the  whole 
sky  wss  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  shook 
hi  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which 
in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest  '^  {Si- 
fuii  if"  Pale$tiney  358-«). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took 
place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  *^  caused  firs 
to  come  down  from  heaven  "  and  consume  the  two 
"fillies"  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  de- 
spatched to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped 
his  messengers  to  Bool-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (3 
K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Eluah,  §  3.]  In  tliis  nar- 
rative our  Version,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
conceals  the  force  of  the  original  by  imperfect  tnuts- 
ktion.     *<  A  hill "  (v.  9)  should  be  «*  the  moimt " 

("inn),  the  word  always  used  for  Carmel,  and,  in 

connection  with  Elyah,  for  Carmel  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Sinai,  which  of  course  caimoi  be  in- 
tended here.  Josephus  {AnL  ix.  2,  §  1),  with 
equal  force,  has  M  rris  Kopv^s  rov  vpovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  oonvent  k,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elyah.  There  is  nothing 
m  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Elyah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  tra- 
dition  may  rest  on  better  gtounds.  After  the  as- 
cent  of  Eiyah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Cannd  (2  K. 
ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again 
there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that 
at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new-moon  or  sab- 
bath "  (iv.  23),  requuned  his  presence.  (In  iv.  27, 
there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed  abow 
in  reference  to  i.  9;  "  the  hill "  should  be  rendered 
"the  mount") 

This  u  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity  nc 
doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its  prom- 
inence,—  "Tabor  among  the  mountains;  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  —  which  appear  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judofa, 
and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charao- 
teristic  (Cant.  vii.  5;  Is.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer 
xlvi.  18,  L  19;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3;  Mic.  vii.  14;  Noh. 
1.4). 

Carmel  hss  derived  its  modem  name  from  the 
great  prophet;  Mar  Elyat  is  the  common  desig- 
nation,  Kirmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  sel- 
dom, heard.  It  is  also  the  ususl  name  of  the  con- 
vent, though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  BB.  Viiginis 
Mariee." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pomted  out  (8.  4-  P.  359) 
that  it  is  not  any  connection  with  Elyah  that  gives 
the  convent  its  interest  to  tlie  western  world,  but 
the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite 
Friars,  that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its 
name  into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Latin  (Church  to  have  originated  with 
Elyah  himself  (St.  John  of  Jems,  quoted  in  Mislin, 
49),  but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis, 
and  its  French  origin  is  btiU  shown  by  the  practice 


1868),  the  oniy  one  hi  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too 
fax  off. 

e  This  cloud  Is  treated  in  the  fpnuularles  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  (%uieh  as  a  type  of  the  \'liflB 
Mary.  (See  Mislin,  U.  p.  45,  end  Sftvuinum  Htm 
July  16.) 
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of  anftirling  the  FVench  flag  on  various  occaaions.  | 
Edward  T.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, ! 
and  one  of  iU  most  fiunoua  generaU  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lcuvb^ 
U.  846.  For  the  oon>-ent  and  the  singuUr  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmei  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  see  MisUn,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napo- 
leon it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles*s  visit 
Q817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

G. 
*  It  is  instructive,  as  a  means  of  ieaming  the 
relative  position  of  phuxs,  to  know  what  points  of 
geographical  interest  can  be  seen  from  such  watch- 
towera  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  best  position  for 
viewing  the  prospect  from  Gnnel  is  that  furnished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  eonvenL  Standing  there, 
with  our  &ces  toward  the  east,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hebrew  in  naming  the  points  of  the  compass,  we 
have  behind  us  "  the  great  and  wide  sea,"  as  the 
Faalmist  calls  it  (civ.  25),  which  suggested  to  the 
ncred  writers  so  many  of  their  grandest  images  for 
setting  forth  an  idea  of  (jod*s  power.  Before  us  lies 
as  extensive  reach  of  the  plain  of  Esdrsekm  (Jee- 
red), and  the  summits  of  Gilboa  and  the  lesser 
Uermon.  On  the  southeast  is  the  mountainous 
tract,  known  as  that  of  Kphraim  or  Samaria,  filled 
np  with  a  rolling  sea  of  hill-tops  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  Looking  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  AthUl^  the  site  of  a 
frmous  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  kst  foot- 
holds*which  they  relinquished  to  the  Saracens.-  A 
fiiw  miles  beyond  there,  though  not  in  sights  are 
the  ruins  of  Cesarea,  so  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  apostle.  The 
line  of  vision  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  hills 
near  Nazareth  and  Sa/ed.  Indeed,  the  path  which 
leads  up  to  the  monastery  of  Ourmel,  indented  in 
the  white  limestone,  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  strip 
of  snow,  from  the  Wely  so  fiunous  for  its  view  of 
Efldraelrm  behind  Nazareth.  It  wouU  he  easy,  ao 
fiur  as  the  distance  is  concerned,  to  make  out  the 
position  of  ancient  Tyre,  now  Sur ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  Rt»  el-Abitdj  the  White  Promontory,  hides 
it  from  view,  llie  graceful  curve  of  the  bay  of 
AJlJka,  sweeping  from  that  city  (Accho  of  the  0.  T. 
Mid  Ptolemais  of  the  N.  T.)  to  the  head  of  Carmei, 
appears  from  here  to  great  advantage.  Glimpses  of 
the  KJshon  {et-MdMUa)  as  its  waters  flash  under 
the  sun-light  mark,  at  points  here  and  there,  the 
course  of  that  stream  as  it  winds  its  way  from  the 
fiMt  of  Tabor  to  the  Mediterranean.  Directly  at 
the  base  of  the  mount  is  the  little  sea-port  of  Ifai/a^ 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Asher,  but  actually  held  by 
the  Sidonians  (Judg.  i.  31).  A  rich  landscape  of 
olive-yards,  gardens  of  vegetables,  wheat-fields,  and 
a  few  palms,  fills  up  the  narrow  margin  between 
the  sea  and  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 

For  a  description  of  the  scene  from  other  hands, 
me  Lord  Nugent's  Lftndsy  Classical  and  Sacred, 
VL  157;  Tristram's  Land  of  Itrad,  p.  65;  Pres- 
sena^^s  Lnnd  of  the  Gospel,  p.  150  ff ;  and  Tischen- 
iorf  8  ReUe  m  den  Orient,  ii.  22^225.  H. 

2.  {Xepfi4\  m  Josh.;  rh  Vii^fir\\ov  in  Sam. 
Carmei  \^Carineltt*\.)  A  town  m  the  mountain- 
Mis  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us 
M  the  residence  ^f  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40), 
od  the  native  place  of  David's  finvorite  wife,  **  Ab- 
igail the  Carmelitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii. 
1)     This  was  doubtless  the  Carmei  at  which  Saul 
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set  up  a  "plate"  (T,  I  e.  literally  a  "hand;" 
oomp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  »*  Absalom's  place,"  when 
the  same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Am- 
alek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmei,  and  not 
the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at 
which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
10).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  ( Onomitticon,  Car- 
melus).  The  place  appears  m  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  been  held  by  king  Amafrich  against 
Saladin  m  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now 
KurmuL,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.  £.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Miiiix 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmei  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  Kobinaon  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (iL 
77-79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent  Con- 
vpicuous  among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
in  the  waUs  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  huge 
bevelled  masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  and  huge  reservoir.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich*s 
occupation  of  the  phu»,  and  now  gives  the  castle 
its  name  of  Kaar  el-Birkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78). 

G. 

CAR'MELITE  f'bQ'ID:  Kap^^Aios,  X«p- 
tua<a  [Vat.  FA.  -lai\  in  1  C^hr.  xi.  37 ;  Alex.  Ko)»- 
/iijXfiTTjj  in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  KapimXi  in  1  Clir.  xL 
37 :  Canneli,  de  Canuelo,  CartnelUes).  A  native 
of  Carmei  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  term 
is  applied  to  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxx.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
1.  3)  and  to  Hezrai,  or  Hezro,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35;  1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  2 
Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  [Kapfi-fiXta]  must  have  read 

n^bpnS,  "  CarmeUtess."  W.  A.  W. 

CAB'MELITESS  (H'^V?!?  •  KapfiiiXios, 
KcipfJlKtai  Cai^meUy  Carmelii'u),  A  woman  of 
(Jarmel  in  Judah:  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  finvorite 
wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In 
the  former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 

have  read  "^^P^?,  "  CarmeUte,"       W.  A.  W. 

CAR'MI  C'PI?  [«  vine^etser,  Ges.;  a  dU- 
UnguUhed  one,  Fiirst] :  Xapfii  [Vat.  -^ci] :  CAor 
nu),  "L  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fiOher  of 
Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  vti.  1, 18; 
1  Chr.  ii.  7),  according  to  the  first  two  passages 
the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zimri. .  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Chr. 
iv.  1  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  **8on  of  Ju- 
dah;" but  the  same  person  is  probably  intended; 
because  (1)  no  son  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  else- 
where mentioned;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  the  five 
names  who  in  this  passage  are  ssud  to  be  "  sons  " 
of  Judah,  none  but  Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  rela- 
tion to  him.  Hezron  is  the  2d  genenition,  Hur 
the  4th,  and  Shobal  the  6th. 

2.  [Alex.  Kapfiti  in  Num.;  Vulg.  Carmi  in  1 
Chr.]     The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 

fiunily  of  the  Carmites  C^Q"??n)  (Gen.  xlvl. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1  Chr.  v.  8).    G. 

OARItflTES,  THE  C'0"??n:  6  Xapfdi 
[Vat.  o  Xapfiti:]  CkarmUa),  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  from  Caiimi  2  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

GARNAIM  {Kapvdtv;  Alex.  Kapvtty;  [Sm. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  Kapvu9']  CarnatM),  a  large  and 
fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of  Jordan  —  "the 
bnd  of  Gakad;"    containing  a  "temple"  (vk 
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rdfitpos  iv  K,)'  It  M-as  besieged  and  taken  by 
Judas  Maccaba;us  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44).  Under 
the  name  of  Caumon  (t^  Kapviov)  the  same 
occurrence  ia  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26,  the 
temple  being  called  the  Atargateion  {rh  *Arap- 

XiTciov)*     This  enables  us  to   identify  it  with 
shtkkoth-Karnaim.  6. 

CARN'ION.  [Carnaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.] 
CARTUS  (K^pirof  [/»ta<,  or  imrt],  on  the 
accentuation,  see  Wmer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49), 
a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  St  Paul  states 
that  he  left  a  cloak  [and  also  his  books  and  certain 
parchments]  (2  11m.  iv.  13);  on  which  of  his 
journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus 
in  Thrace,  called  Berrkcea  in  the  Synopsu  de  Vita 
et  Morte  Prophetarum,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Dorotheus  of  l^yre.  U.  A. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modem  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
(i  baggage.'*     The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 

three.  1.  **  v3,  c7^,  generally  translated  "  stuff" 
or  **  vessels.'*  It  is  like  tlie  Greek  word  ffKtuos; 
and  in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers 
most  nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  This 
word,  rendered  "  carriage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
22  —  "  David  left  his  •  baggage  *  in  the  hands  of 
the  keeper  of  the  *  baggage:  *  "  also  Is.  x.  28  — 
**  At  Mlchmash  he  hath  left  his  *  baggage.*  ** 

2.  njSIDS,  CtbAddhy  »*  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  preciousness,"  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the 
newly  acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX. 
Alex,  r^y  Krrifftv  t)jk  iv9o^ov)' 

3.  The  word  rendered  ^*  carriages  '*  in  Is.  xlvi. 
1  should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  Tht^.  917  b; 
Jttaia^  ii.  101),  be  "your  burdens.'* 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages"  is  the  rendering  of  iiritrKtvaadfifuoi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage  ** 
(Jer.  pixeparati)J^ 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7  —  and  there  only  —  "carriage"  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart;  the  "  place 
of  the  carriage "  answering  to  "  trench  "  in  the 

text.  The  Hebrew  word  is  ^|^^,  from  H^^]^, 
a  wagon,  and  the  allusion  is  to  t^he  circle  of  wagons 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (Gcs.  Tht». 
989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modem  sense,  see  Cart; 
Chariot.  G. 

CAR'SHENA  (SD^'l? :  LXX.  omits  ; 
[rather,  *KpKf<r<uos\  FA.i  Apicc<raof ;  Comp.  Kap- 
rcK<£0  C7tar«crwi),  one  of  the  seven  princes  C^T}^) 
of  Persia  and  Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and 


CART 

I  ni  the  first  in  the  khigdom  "  of  Ahaanaoi  (Erth 
|i.  14).  A  similar  name,  Carahen,  is  fonnd  ir 
modem  Persian.  For  other  derivations  from  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

CART  (nl^J?. :  ifjM^a'.  plaustrwn;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from  b^9,  i-oUj  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehide  drawn 
by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Chariot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vii. 
3),  and  were  used  for  conve}'ance  of  persons  (Gen. 
xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce 
(Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modem  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were  un  - 
known  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  135;  Porter,  Dammeus,  \.  339; 
Lynch,  Narradvt^  75, 84;  Niebuhr,  Voyagty  i.  123; 
Layard,  Nin,  ii.  75 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  F.nyUMkwoman  in 
^-i/UP^i  ^  series,  77.)  llie  only  cart  used  in  W'e»- 
tem  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418;  SirR.  [K.]  Porter,  TrartU,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Thrkshino.  But  in  the  monimicnta 
of  ancient  Egypt  representations  an  found  of  carta 


o  *  The  incident  referrod  to  in  Acts  xxi.  15  (mc 
No.  4  above)  shovrs  the  preMnce  of  an  c>c-witncfls 
What  Paul  and  his  travelling  companions  did  waa  to 
place  their  baggage,  in  part  perhaps  the  alms  which 
they  were  carrying  up  to  Joruflalem  (Acts  xxiv.  17), 
an  their  beasts  of  burden.    The  loading  and  unloading 


Sgyptian  cart  with  two  wheels.     (Wilkinson.) 


with  two  wheels,  baring  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religions 
purposes  having  four  wheek  with  eight  ^kea.     A 


Egyptian  cart  with  four  wheels.     (Wilkinson.) 

bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represwts  a  cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives;  and  others  represent  carta  eap 
tiured  from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also 


of  the  camels  or  mules  forms  ever  an  important  Item 
in  Eaiitem  travelling.  It  is  a^circum»tance  that  would 
interest  the  author  of  the  narratiTe  a«  one  of  the  party, 
but  otherwise  seems  mentioned  without  any  motive. 
Luke,  who  wrote  the  Acts,  was  with  the  apostle  on 
this  journey  (rintU,  Acts  xx.  6,  xxi.  1  md  15).     H. 
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«nd  in  curying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
i^m.  U.  39C,  AtH.  <f  ^<i6.  134,  447,  683,  i/on.  o/* 
Bab.  pt.  ii.  i>ls.  12,  17).  Four-wheeled  carriages 
are  said  by  Pliny  (A^.  II.  vii.  56)  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  PhrygianB  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  EgypL 
Abridgm,  i.  384,  385;  iL  39,  47).     The  carU  used 
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Aflsyrfao  cart  drawn  by  oxen.    (Lajard,  ii.  899.) 

in  India  for  corn-eying^  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  ha\-e  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  Indta, 
pp.  346,  352).  H.  W.  P. 


If odsm  Indian  eart 

CARVING.   (1.)  nvbpp,  carvtd  wik  in 

relief,  from  3?  J^,  carve;  in  pi.  ilSybpD,  carved 

Jigures.    (2.)  nnip,    from    ttJ^H,    carre  = 

X^pdacu.  (3.)  tl^in*!,  participle  in  Pual  of  (npn 

not  used)  ^^^i  cut,  delineate  :  engraved,  or  carved 

{work),  1  K.  vi.  36.  (4.)  HV^Q,  carved  work,  ^m 

^•^r*  <y>"«,  applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36;  to 
gems,  1^.  xxviii.  9,  36;  2  Chr.  u.  7,  14;  to  stone, 
Zech.  iii.  9:  yKwfrfi,  yKvfifia,  iyieo\atrr6y:  caeln- 
turfi. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
*nd  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33;  IK.  vi. 
18, 35;  Ps.  bcxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36;  Zech. 
iii.  9;  2  Oit.  ii.  7,  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Huram 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
Iwger  architectural  works.  H.  W.  P. 

CASEMENT.     [Lattick.]       W.  A.  W. 

CASIPHIA  (S^rpS?  [»rAi^«,as  said  of  snowy 
mountains,  1  urst] :  iv  kpyvpi<f,  tov  rSrrov;  [Comp. 
iy  Ktur<pi4   rod  rdwoo  .*]  in    Chasphics   locv),   a 


place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road  between  Ikbyloa 
and  Jerusalem  (Eur.  viii.  17).  Neither  the  Caspisr 
Pylee  nor  the  city  KntHAn,  with  which  some  writer* 
have  attempted  to  identify  it,  are  situated  upon 
this  route.     (Gesen.  Thes.  703.) 

*  Furst  has  a  k>ng  note  in  his  Lexicon  on  thii 
enigmatical  word.  He  supposes  it  to  denote  "  the 
snowy-mountainous  Caucasian  region.**  It  is  not 
said  that  Ezra  himself  came  to  this  place  on  his 
journey  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem;  but  only 
that  the  river  Ahava  (Ez.  viii.  15),  from  the  banks 
of  which  he  sent  messengera  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Casiphia,  lay  on  his  route,  lliis  stream  (mentioned 
only  in  Ezra)  may  have  been  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Babylonia;  and  the  caravan  in  this  instance, 
taking  a  more  northern  track  than  usual,  may  have 
passed  so  near  this  point  as  to  render  it  practicable 
while  they  halted  there,  to  send  the  messengers  to 
Casiphia  and  await  their  return.  Kitto  suggests 
on  Aha\-a  {Cycl.  of  BibL.  Lit.,  3d  ed.)  that  in  this 
instance  a  mure  circuitous  route  may  luive  been  a 
safer  one  for  the  wa}farers,  and  was  chosen  on  that 
account.  Fiirst,  guided  by  an  ancient  Jewish  tn^ 
^ition,  would  identify  the  »*hirge  country"  (Is. 
xxii.  18)  to  which  Shebna,  the  treasurer  of  Hezekiah, 
was  to  be  driven,  with  this  same  Caspiana  or 
Casiphia.  H. 

CAS'LEU  (Xcwr^AfC:  Cnsleu),  1  Mace.  i.  54, 
iv.  52,  59  ;  2  Mace.  i.  9,  18,  x.  5.  [Chisleu: 
Months.] 

CAS'LUHIM  (D^Tlbp^  :  Xo<r/*o)wef/*;  [in 
1  Chr.,  Kora.  V'at.  omit,  Alex.  Comp.  XcurXctfyic//* :] 
Chasluim,  [Cftsluiin]),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe 
(Gen.  X.  14:  1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in 
which  this  word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the 
text  now  stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth 
from  the  Caaluhim,  and  not  from  the  Capbtorim, 
as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Caimitok].  The 
only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the 
Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Mizraim  between  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seateil  in  Upper 
Eg}pt  [Patiikos;  Cai'HtohJ.     The  LXX.  ^eem 

to  identify  them  with  the  C^a^tTH  of  Ps.  Ixviii. 

31  (A.  V.  "princes"),  which  some,  though  not  the 
LXX.  m  that  pLice,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 
comjiare  with  the  native  civil  name  of  HemiopoUa 
Magna.  This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the 
Heptanomis  [Hash m anxim].  Bochiurt. {Phnkg,  iv. 
31)  suggesU  the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  tho 
Colchians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptixui 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this 
story  and  the  simikrity  of  name  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  prob- 
able one.  Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support 
(Thes.  1.  c).  Korster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which 
is  tlie  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius  ( /'.pp. 
ad  Michatlis,  p.  16  ff.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to 
be  proved  {BlbehPeik,  p.  26).  There  is,  however, 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition  — 
the  nature  of  the  jpx>und,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock, 
covered  with  shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the 
neighboring  "  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  can- 
not suppose  ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe. 

R.  S.  P. 
*  On  the  name  Dietrich  says  (Ges.  Ikln'.  u 
ChiiUl.  Ilandw.,  6te  Aufl.^  •    '•The  (ireek  name 
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CASPHON 


K/A\X^^  ^"^  ^^  arisen  out  of  the  old  Kaduch-im, 
Dot  the  reverse:  for  no  sure  example  of  the  inser- 
tion of  an  s  can  be  adduced  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages." H. 

CASTHON  {XturttMliy;  Alex.  Xoo-^  [Co*- 
ban]),  1  Mace.  v.  36.     Casphor.] 

CASTHOR  (Xur^c^o;  [Alex.  Kcur(pap;  Sin. 
KcuripW']  Casphor),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
■*land  of  Galaad"  (1  Mace.  v.  26),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Hm- 
otheus  (oomp.  ver.  G),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (v.  36).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  given  as  Casphon,  and 
in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  Casi'is,  if  indeed  the  same 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
Kwald,  iv.  359,  note).  G. 

CASTIS  {Kdffiriy;  [Alex.  K«nr«ii':]  Cat- 
vhin),  a  strong  fortified  city  —  whether  east  or  west 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having  near  it  a  lake 
(Klfiytl)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabffius  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace 
xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  1st  Book 
of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Casphor  or^ 
Caspiion,  with  which  Caspis  may  be  identical  — ' 
but  the  narratives  differ  materially.  G. 

CAS'SIA.  The  represenUtive  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kidddh  and  ketzVotk, 

1.  KidddJi  (rr^rj:  Ipls:  cagioy  ttacte)  occurs 
in  Ex.  XXX.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  oil  of  holy  ointment; "  and  in 
£z.  xxvii.  19,  where  *^  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  "  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise 
brought  by  Dan  and  Javan  to  the  market  of  Tyre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3)  have 
tfts,  i.  e.  some  species  of  fltfff^  perhaps  the  Iri» 
fiorentina^  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Ez.  L  c.)  read  ttacie<, 
"  liquid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Krpenius  coigecture  coitm^  which  Dr.  Royle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  '  Keteioth ')  identifies  with  Auck- 
landid  Costus^  to  which  he  refers  not  the  ktdddh^ 
but  the  kelzVoth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  bo- 
low).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
European  versions,  imderstand  cassia  by  kidddh 
they  are  followed  by  (icsenius,  Simonis,  Ftirst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  'Hie  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  are  coiifiised ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  liitin  writers  by  the  term  casin  un- 
derstood both  the  Oriental  product  now  under  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  the  Daphne  gnuHwii^  linn,  (sec  F^e, 
FU»'e  de  1  irgiUf  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  Fhr,  Poet. 
AncUnne^  277):  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is  first 
used  by  Heiodotus  (li.  86),  who  says  (iii.  110}  the 


a  From  ^TfjJ :  Arab.  Jo,  or  j^,  "  to  cleave," 
(<  to  tear  lengthwise  ;  "  so  called  from  the  splitting  of 
the  bark. 

b  The  country  of  the  Moeylli  was  in  the  Cinnamo- 
mophora  reglo,  and  not  far  from  Aromata  Emporium, 
Uid  the  author  of  the  Periplus  particularizes  cawia 
Amongst  the  itxports  of  the  8amet:oast  (Tenoent,  Ceylon , 

I.  600,  note).  As  to  ^ITSr,  see  Bochart,  Gto:^.  Sac. 
p.  I.  lib.  ii.  <  21,  and  RoaenmUller,  Schol.  ad  Ez.  1.  c. 
who,  how«vfcr,  identify  it  with  Sanaa,  in  Arabia. 


CASSIA 

Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in  tfadf 
country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  prnduct  Dm- 
corides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  saji 
tliey  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (L  12).  Oae 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mosjfUtis,  or  accord- 
ing to  Galen  {De  Thtritic  ad  Pis.  p.  108),  of 
mosylloty  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory 
MosyUon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  not  br  from  the  modem  Cape 
Guardafrii  (Sprengd,  Amwt.  ad  Diosctn:  L  12). 
Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xx^ii.  lU, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  the  ren- 
dering "  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.^ 
the  margin  has  Metual  f  •*  Dan  and  Javan  and 
Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamus.*' 
&c.  The  cassia  would  be  brought  from  India  to 
Meuzal,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyre  and  other 
countries  under  the  name  of  MtuznUlis^  or  Meuzal 
cassia.^ 

Dioscorides  speaks  of  another  land  of  cassia  caUed 
KitlOy  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Kiddah,  to 
which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  If 
the  words  are  identical,  they  must  denote  caasia 
of  different  qualities,  for  the  kitto  of  Dioscorides 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  an 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistaken  -on  this 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionaUy  have  regarded 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  The  cassia-bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  CimtamomMm^ 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
the  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Cimta- 
momum  malabathiicum  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  8a}-a 
that  eassia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  in  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  species  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambiguotis. 

2.  KetssVdth  (r!^''???:*  Kotrtai  casia),  only  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myirh,  aloes, 
and  cassia.**  Tliis  word  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  another  tenn  for  cassia:  the  old  versions  are  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  reads  SaRchn^^ 
which,  from  its  description  by  Ahul  Fadli  and 
AviceniMi  (Olsius,  JJierob.  ii.  364-5),  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Koyle  sug- 
gests (see  above)  that  kdzVoth  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing and  in  form  with  tlie  Arabic  kooth^  hoott,  at 
[Syriac]  kooshta^^  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
costus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioscorides 
(i.  15)  enumerates  three  kinds  of  costus^  an  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syrian  sort :  the  first  two  are  by 
Sprengel  referred  to  CosUu  arabicus,  linn.  {Zn- 


e  From  the  root  VVpy  Amb.   «ia3)  **  ^  'oP  o^^*' 
»  to  scrape,"  "  to  peel." 

<*  fcieVAJl^,  ft«n»  the  root  ^  X  am,  detnudt^ 


e^' 


quasi  cortex  detractus. 

fl    {^  ...  V  cofrtu,  i.  e.  radicls  aromaticsa  IwfioM  st 
AzaUcsB  speolas,  Kam.  Dj.     See  Freytag . 
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CASTLE 

pbencHt).  The  tooU  of  India,  called  by  Euro- 
peaus  Indiun  on-is,  is  the  root  of  what  Uoyle  has 
named  Auckltndii  cuttus.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  we  should  abandon  the  explanation 
Df  the  old  versions,  and  depart  from  tlie  satis&ctory 
9tymolo<;ical  evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term 
to  the  doubtful  question  of  identity  between  it  and 
the  Arabic  kooH.  W.  H. 

CASTLE.     [Fortification.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
{.^tScKovpok^  Acts  zxviii.  11).  For  toe  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Hloy.  ami 
MyihoL  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
hr  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divuiitles  (0co( 
amr^pfs)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  GtmifU.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modem  Italian  sailors  the  Jirt*  of  St. 
£lmOy  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  ssuls 
(^  In  magna  tempestate  apparent  qiuisi  stelhe  velo 
inndentes :  adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitautes  existimant 
PoUucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Senec.  Nat.  QacBst.  i. 
1;  comp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Koman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nection with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Qnin. 
L  3.  2,  '*  firatres  Uelense,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honored  in 
the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (SchoL  l^d. 
hyth.  V.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
i.iention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
Ixviii.  Go.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently,  as  young  men  on  horseback 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Hhegium,  a  city  of  Druttii,  at  which  St. 


aUw  coin  of  Bnittii.  Obv. :  Hsads  of  Castor  and 
PoUux  to  right.  Key. :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounted, 
adrancing  to  right.     In  the  exergue  BPETTION. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  ver.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  irapdunifiay;  see  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art.  Irmgne).  This  custom  was  very 
frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus  says 
(iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place  the  fig- 
ures of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil 
{jEn,  X.  29i))  and  Ovid  {TritL  i.  10.  2)  supply  us 
with  illustraUous  of  the  practice;  and  C}Til  of 
Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena^  ad  1.  c.)  says  that 
such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  orna- 
menting each  side  of  the  prow.     [Ship.] 

J.  S.  H. 


o  The  word  Catta  oocnrs  onoo  only  in  classical  Latin, 
oamely,  in  Martial,  Epi^.  xlii.  69 ;  but  that  some  bird 
\»  intended  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  ancient  Greeks 
tfid  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  Icept  domestic  cats. 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  sllghteiit  allusion  to 
Fatit  domeaticus  in  elaasieal  aol^bon. 


CATERPILLAR  395 

CATS  (ot  alKoitpsi'  c7//ie«)  occurs  only  hi 
Baruch  vi.  22  [Epist.  of  Jer.  22 J,  in  tlie  passage 
which  sets  forth  the  vanity  of  the  Itabylonish  idob: 

Upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sii  l«ats,  swallows, 
and  binis,  and  the  cats  also.*'  The  Greek  aiKow 
poSf  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  wild  cat  {Felis  caius^  Ac.).  Herod- 
otus, in  the  well-known  passage  (ii.  66)  which  treats 
of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses  aXKoupos  to  denote  the 
domestic  animal^  similarly  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27, 
78)  employs  ftUt;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denot4«  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  (Maries).  The  context  of 
the  passage  in  Uaruch  appears  to  point  to  the  do- 
mesticated animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  iJabylon 
originally  procured  the  cat  from  Fgj'pt. 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  /V/is 
miniculritri^  Kiippell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  omti 
domestic  animal,  but  there  is  ooiisiderahle  doubt 
on  this  matter.  The  ICgyptians,  it  is  well  known, 
paid  an  absurd  reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditions;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  oflfenae  to  kill  one;  when  a  cat  died,it  was 


embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  66;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
246,  Lond.  1854 ;  Jablonski,  Panth.  yKf/ypt^  ii.  66, 
&c.:  Died.  Sic.  i.  83).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they 
killed  in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  we  cannot  credit 
anything  of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  fii- 
vorite,  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler,  is 
beyond  dispute,  but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  a  share  in  the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fowler.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the 
want  of  sufficient  sagacity  for  retrieving  purposes, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  cat  could  ever  have  been 
trained  to  go  into  the  water,  to  which  it  has  a  very 
strong  aversion.^  See  the  wood-cuts  in  Wilkinson, 
where  the  fowlo*  is  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  his 

cat.  As  to  0*^*^1  which  Bochart  takes  to  mean 
wild  cols,  see  Brast.  The  cat  belongs  to  the 
family  FeU'ke,  order  Camivora. 

CATERPILLAR.      The    representetive  in 
the  A.  v.  of  the  Hebrew  words  chdtU  and  yelek, 

1.  ChdsU  (v'^On:  iucpiSf  fipovxos,  ipvfflfiri: 


b  Even  to  a  proverb :  — 
"  Catus  amat  pisced,  sed  non  rult  tingere  plantam." 
"  Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage/'  —  Shaksp.  Macbtth^ 
i.  7. 

See  Trench's  Lessons  in  Prorert^s^  p.  148. 
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CATHUA 

ndrigOy  btttekwy  cerugo).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi.  28;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46;  Ii. 
xxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4.  It  is  evident  from  the  incon- 
sistencj  of  the  two  most  important  old  versions  in 
their  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  Bochart  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
different  species  of  locusts;  it  has  been  shown 
[Locust]  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  case,  that 
the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  wljich  at  times  visit 
the  Bible  lands  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
species,  the  most  destructive  being  the  Acridium 
pereffrinum  and  the  (Edipoda  migraloria ;  conse- 
quently some  of  these  names  must  stand  either  for 
diflerent  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  locust,  or  they 
may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may  denote  other 
insect  devourers.  The  term  now  under  notice 
seems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  Iar\'a 
state.  The  indeAuite  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  may 
well,  we  think^  be  retained  to  express  the  CAost/,  or 
the  consumer. 
2.   YtUk,     [See  Locust,  8.]  W.  H. 

CATHU'A  (Koaov<£;  [Vat.  KowaO  Canna), 
1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Apparently  answers  to  Giddkl  in 
Hebrew  text.  [Fritzsche  {Kxeg.  Ilandb.  in  loc.) 
makes  Tt^Hodp  the  representative  of  Giddel,  and 
finds  no  Hebrew  correspondent  of  KaBovi,    A.] 

CATTLE.     [Bull.] 

CAULS  (a'^P'^ntJ? :  iftxK&Kia  :  torques). 
The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  net-works."  The 
Old  English  word  *<eaul'*  denoted  a  netted  cap 
worn  by  women.  Compare  Chaucer  ( Wyif'  of 
BaUie*  Tide,  C.  T.  1.  6699): 

"  Let  se,  which  Is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
That  werith  on  a  coverchief  or  a  co^e." 

The  Hebrew  word  shilnHm  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  ui  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  occm*s 
but  onco,«nd  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.      The  Kabbinical  commentators  connect 

it  with  */?^,  sfiibbets^  rendered  "  embroider  '*  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  39,  but  properly  *'to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Klmchi  {Lex.  s.  v.)  ex- 
phiins  sliib'iwn  as  "the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker- work."  l^ashi  says  they  are  "  a  kind  of 
net-work  to  adorn  tlie  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
full:  he  describes  them  as  "head-dresses,  made  of 
silk  or  gold  thread,  witli  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  and  they  were  of  checker-work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mishna  {Celim, 
xxviii.  10),  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
commentators  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
It  there  appears  to  be  usod  as  part  of  a  net-work 
worn  as  a  head-dress  by  women.  Bartenora  says  it 
was  "  a  figure  which  they  made  upon  the  net-work 
for  ornament,  standing  in  front  of  it  and  going 
round  from  one  ear  to  tlie  other."  Beyond  the 
fiict  that  the  shibistm  were  head-dresses  or  orna- 
ments of  the  head-dress  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing 
can  be  said  to  be  known  about  them. 

Schroeder  {De  Vest.  Mai.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectiu«d 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklace, 


uid  identified  sfiibisim  with  the  Arab 

dumunsihy  the  diminutive  of  iwyu^^,  shams,  the 
ran,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun-shaped  I 
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ornaments  worn  by  Arab  women  aloitt  thor  nedb 
But  to  this  Gesenius  very  property  olgectB  (Jet.  I 
209),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  oir  Jahn  {ArehdoL 
i.  2,  139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  ifirrKiKia,  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
KoovfifiovSi  "  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  ailerwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  TcAa/utfvaf,  "belts." 
The  Taigum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  it  "their  ornaments." 

W.  A  W. 

*  CAUSEY  (French  chausaee),  a  raised  or 
paved  way  (nbp^),  in  i  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  18,  and 
Prov.  XV.  19  (margin),  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  bat 
afterwards  changed  to  causeway,  a  corruption  for 
causey.  "Causeuny,"  howe^ier,  is  found  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  vit.  3  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  See  Wor- 
cester's and  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  Eastwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  WordnBook,  p.  90.  H. 

*  CAUSEWAY.     [Causey.] 

CAVE  (nnyiD  :  oTrtJxoiaK:  q>elunea :  in  A 
V.  Is.  ii.  19,  hoU ;  [Is.  xxxii.  14;]  Jer.  vii.  11,  den ; 
Josh.  xiii.  4,  literatim,  Mearak ;  Maara,  Vulg.). 
I.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  number 
of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which  ha\'e 
also  been  artificiaUy  enlai^ged  and  adapted  to  various 
purposes  both  of  shelter  and  defense.  (Page,  Texi- 
Book  of  Geology,  p.  141;  Kitto,  Pkys.  Geogr.  of 
PaL  p.  72.)  This  circumstance  has  also  given  oc- 
casion to  the  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  words  as 
are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  ihesn  giving  names  to 
the  towns  and  places  in  their  neighborhood.  Out 
of  them,  besides  No  I.,  may  be  selected  the  fisUow- 
mg:  — 

n.  "I^n  or  "l^n  (Ces.  p.  458),  a  koU  ;  usu- 
ally rp^Krii  and  cavema.  From  this  come  (a.) 
^']n,  diceller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (tien.  xiv.  6,  xxxri.  21; 
Deut  ii.  12;  Job  xxx.  6;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp. 
775>776;  Burckhardt,  <Syrta,  p.  410 ;  Robinson,  ii. 
69, 157;  Stanley,  8.  f  P.  §§  68-71.)    [HoRmcs-J 

(b.)  l"Jin,  land  of  caverns  (Ex.  xlvii.  16,  18; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  110,  286):  AvpayTrts, 
LXX.:  u4uran,Vulg.     [Hauran.]     (c.)    TI'*? 

P'^n,  house  of  caverns,  the  two  towns  of  Beth- 
horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).     [Bjkth-horon.]     (rf.) 

D'^Snn,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  xv. 
5).     [Horonaim.] 

in.  C^ljn,  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  (Ges.  p. 
446)  for  buds,  OaiU  ii.  14:  ffKerni-  foramina; 
[Jer.  xlix.  16,  rpviwXtaJi'  caoemoB;']  Obad.  3, 
hraii  scissurcB:  A.  V.  clefts. 

IV.  n'nrr??  :  TpvfjM\iai  antrum :  A.  V.  den ; 
a  ravine  through  which  water  floVtrs  (Ges.  p.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  S}Tia  and  Palestine  are  still  used, 
eitlier  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitations; 
as  at  Andbj  near  SzaU,  Ramoth-Gilead  (Bucking* 
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■am,  TVmvb  in  Syria^  p.  6S).  The  shepherds  new 
Hebron  leare  their  vUhiges  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  eaves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Kobinson,  i.  213).  Almost  aU  the 
habitations  at  OM-keis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
haidt,  p.  973).  An  extensive  sjrstem  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  Jibiin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  oonceslment,  tliough  now 
disnaed  (Robinson,  ii.  53);  and  another  between 
RethJehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Man{;les,  p.  10*3). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
are:  —  1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  Maclipelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah 
(Joah.  X.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1).  5.  (^ve  of  £n-gedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah*s 
cave  (I  K.  xnii.  4).  7.  £iyah*s  cave  in  Horeb 
(xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus, 
and  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  38;  Matt,  xxvii.  60). 
Some  of  these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  ap- 
proximate, if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be 
assigned.  Thus  the  existing;  caverns  near  the  S.  E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  men- 
tion of  a  cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement;  as 
those  on  the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and 
in  name  with  the  caves  of  En-^edi  (Lynch,  Narra- 
tive, p.  234 :  Robinson,  i.  500 ;  Stanley,  p.  296 ).  The 
cave  of  2ilacbpekh  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the 
mosque  at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79 ;  Stanley,  p.  149 ; 
Beiy.  of  Tudela,  /Carly  Trnv.  p.  86).  The  cave  of 
Makkedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition 
has  assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93); 
fin*  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
eave  vras  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the 
situation  of  the  great  ca^'erns  both  at  Beit  Jibrin 
and  at  Deir  DubMn  in  neither  case  agrees  with 
thai  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
fW>m  Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  p.  885;  Robinson,  ii. 
2.3,  53;  Stanley,  p.  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the  cave 
believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's  hiding- 
pboe,  namely,  in  the  Wady  Kh&reitun  at  the  S.  E. 
of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees  vrith 
the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Deir  Dubbdn,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particulariy  xxii.  3, 
4;  Joseph.  Ard.  vi.  12,  $  3;  Roland,  p.  649;  Irby 
and  Alangles,  p.  108;  Robinson,  i.  482;  Stanley, 
p.  959.)     [See  Odoixam.] 

The  cave  in  which  Obodiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  El\jah,  as  vrell  as  of  the 
wdeft**  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22) 
an  abo  obviously  indeterminate;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  oidy  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
OD  Jebel  BIQsa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a 
chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit 
of  Serhiil,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with 
equal  probability  be  transferred.  (Stanley,  p.  49: 
Robinson,  i.  103:  Burckhardt,  p.  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  pbces  of  refuge.  Thus 
the  Undites  are.said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
PhiBstines  in  ** holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  which 
the  name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Af6kh  • 
nds  (Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley, 
f.  9M:  Rob.  i.  440;  Irby,  p.  83.)  So  also  in  the 
lime  of  Gkleon  they  had  taken  reftige  from  the  Mid- 
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ianites  in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  m 
abound  in  the  mountahi  region  of  Manasseh. 
(Judges  vt.  2;  Stanky,  p.  34L) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  aflbrded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  vis- 
ited, the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safo 
retreat  This  was  the  case  in  the  great  oon^otlsion 
of  1837,  when  Sn/ed  was  destroyed;  and  to  this 
mode  of  retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes 
(Is.  ii.  10,  19,  21;  Robinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley, 
p.  151). 

But  AduUam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Jose- 
phus  {AnL  xiv.  15,  §  5)  relates  the  manner  in 
which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  rob- 
bers, or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldien 
let  down  from  above  in  chests  and  i)askets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks, 
and  killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices;  or, 
setting  fire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them 
by  sufibcation.  These  caves  are  saki  to  have  been 
in  Galilee,  not  for  from  Sepphoris;  and  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  which  Josephus  himself,  in 
providing  for  the  defense  of  Galilee,  fortified  near 
Gennesaret,  whkh  elsewhere  he  calls  the  caves  of 
Arbcb  (B.  J,  i.  16,  §  2-4,  ii.  20,  §  6,  Vit.  $  87). 
Bacchldes,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Judasa,  encamped  at  Messaloth,  near 
Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  occupants 
of  the  caves  {AnL  xU.  11,  §  1;  1  Mace.  ix.  2). 

Messaloth  Is  probably  nhvD:^,  stept^  or  terraces 
(comp.2Chr.ix.  11;  Ges.  p.  957).  The  Messatoth 
of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber-caves  of 
Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  AfedJUtl  (Mag^ 
dala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Moan,  or  Pigeon's  Castle, 
mentioned  by  several  traveUers.  They  are  said  by 
Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600  men. 
(Reland,  pp.  358,  575;  Burckhardt,  Syrlu  p.  331; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91 ;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr, 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Kaumer,  p.  108:  oomp 
aldo  Hos.  x.  14.)     [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants 
of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  present- 
ing no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  ex- 
tended bek>w  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1).  These  bandiUi 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were 
put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly 
to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis.  and  de^ 
scribes  one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756;  Raumer,  p.  68; 
Jollifle,  Traoeit  in  Pal  i.  197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  hist  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  themselves  in  the  eaverns  beneath 
the  dty;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1,  vi.  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petn  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fn- 
quently  used  as  cisterns  for  watef,  and  as  phees  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  29;  Ga   Tsdl.  93;  Zeeh. 
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ix.  11)  [CiSTKiuf ;  Prison]  ;  also  m  stalls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  aiid  Mangles,  p.  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modem  usages  of  Palestine  and  Uie  ac^a- 
oent  regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the 
employment  of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky 
soil  of  so  Large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost 
forbids  interment,  eicepting  in  cavities  dtber  nat- 
ural or  hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the 
demoniac  among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by 
the  rock  caverus  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Jollifie,  i.  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are 
shown  in  Palestine  and  a4jacent  lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  Mew 
Test.,  venerated  lioth  by  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans (AViWy  TraveU^  p.  36;  Stanley,  p.  148). 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  ca\'e  of  Mach- 
pelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  every  probability 
of  identity  in  site  at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  134;  Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275- 
287).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs 
of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sa- 
maria; of  Habakkuk  at  Jebdiha  (Gabatha),  Micali 
near  Keiia,  and  of  Deborah,  Rebekah*s  nurse,  at 
Bethel  (Stanley,  pp.  143, 149;  Reland,  pp.  772, 698, 
981 ;  Rob.  ii.  304).  The  questions  so  much  debated 
rehiting  to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads. 
But  whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection 
of  the  names  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets,  with 
the  very  remarkable  rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these 
names  are  sepulchral  ca\'em8  enlai^ged  and  embel- 
lished by  art.  The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoah- 
aphat  are  studded  with  caves,  many  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Arab  fiunilies.  (Sandys,  p.  188 ;  Maun- 
drell,  p.  446;  Robinson,  i.  241,  349,  364;  BarUett, 
Walks  about  JenuaUm,  p.  1 17 ).  It  is  no  doubt  the 
vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell  remarks,  the 
taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  6th  and 
6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which  has  placed 
the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves  and 
grottoes;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Ijord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  St.  Peter's 
denial,  the  composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Transiiguration  (Shaw,  pt  ii.  c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  £. 
T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tra- 
ditionary cav»4ite  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabitants.  (1  K. 
zviii.  19;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  60;  Reland,  p.  329; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel;  Am.  ix.  8;  Sir  J.  Maundo- 
ville,  TravfU,  p.  31;  Sandys,  p.  203;  Maundrell, 
E,  T.  p.  478;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  p.  9;  Stanley,  p. 
863 ;  Kitto,  PAys.  Gtogr,  pp.  80, 31 ;  Van  Egmont, 
TravtU,  ii.  5-7.)  H.  W.  P. 

CEDAR  (^T)>J:  K4ZpoS'  cedrut:  from  t^S*, 

root  of  T^^bf,  ooikd  or  congested,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  might/  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  sJways  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 
The  eonditions  to  be  AilflUed  in  order  to  answer 

«  The  dlSbrence  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
ttM  Deodan  consists  chiefly  In  the  cones,  which  In 
Hm  lattar  grow  In  pairs,  and  upon  stalks ;  the  leaTss 
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all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  eedar-trae  an 
that  it  shouU  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  sureadini^  (Ex. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boaids  (1  K.  ri.  10, 15,  \ii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  zxvii.  5),  and  for  carved  wwk  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qual 
ities  ascribed  to  cedar-wood  by  profiine  writers 
Pluiy  speaks  of  the  oedar  of  Crrte,  Africa,  and 
Syria  as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperiahahle. 
'Hie  same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  jiuiiper.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in 
Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  pro- 
portionately thick,  llie  durability  of  cedar  was 
proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  root 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  had  lasted 
400  years.  At  UUca  the  beams,  made  of  Numid- 
ian  oedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1170 
years !  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Plin. 
//.  N,  xiii.  5,  xri.  40;  Vitruv.  iL  9;  Joseph.  AnL 
viii.  5,  §  2;  Sandys,  Travelt,  pp.  166,  107). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Sok>mon  in  their  buikiings  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  IK.  t. 
6,  ri.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  second  T«mple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  emplryed  was 
cedar  Irom  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7;  1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v. 
55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  (B.  J.  v. 
5,  §  2).  The  roof  of  the  Rottmda  of  the  Churdi 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Air- 
gin  at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
(Williams,  IlUy  CHty,  ii.  202;  Quaresmius,  J-Juc. 
Terr.  Sanct.  vi.  12;  Per.  p.  2;  Tobler,  Bethlehem, 
pp.  110,  112.) 

Now  jn  some  im|iortant  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  (Pinut  ccdrm\  or  ita  almost  equivalent,  the 
Pinut  Deodarao  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  treea,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  an  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  bo  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  umbra- 
geous, and  the  wood  of  tlie  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  tlie 
modem  specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  (1)  in  the  fit- 
ness of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ea.  xxviL  5); 
(2)  still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  Inferior  quality  of  the  timber,  which  is  usually 
described  as  less  valuabks  than  the  worst  sorts  of 
deal.  Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  his 
article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto*s  Cycfopiedia  (art 
£rei),  two  only  ascribe  serviceable  qualities  to  the 
oedar-wood,  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  speci- 
mens brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount 
Ijebanon.  Accordingly,  Celsius  hi  his  //ieroUH^tm. 
icon  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  d 
Scripture  is  meant  the  Ptmu  tyUiettrU  or  Scotch 
fir,  and  that  by  <*fir"  is  intended  Um}  cypreaa 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the 
citrus  of  Pliny,  Cattiirit  qvndrivalnBy  or  Tfti^a 
articulakiy  represents  the  cedar.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  extremely  hard  and  durable:  the  roof 
of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century, 
is  constructed  of  it,  whidi  was  formeriy  suppoaed 
ftt»m  the  Spanish  name  amerce  to  have  been  made 
of  hrch  {Cocky  Sketches  m  Spatity  p.  5,  and  note; 


also  are  longer  and  mors  dlstinetly  S«ldsd.    Ths  « 
of  both  Is  extremely  resinous. 
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Fler^tiwon,  Unndb.  of  Arch,  i.  456).  Bnides  these 
trees,  the  Cksphalouiaii  pinef  the  common  yew,  Taxus 
baccatti^  aiid  tlie  juniper  cedar,  Cedrtu  baccifera^  or 
oxycedrut^  each  of  them  possesses  qualities  which 
answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
eedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  \\},  art,  evidenflj  the  equivalent  of 

t7?^^,  ertz^  to  express  the  cedar  of  Ijebanon,  and 
also  at  Aleppo  the  Plmu  tyhestris,  which  is  abun- 
dant both  near  that  city  and  on  I^banon.  A  sim- 
ilar ailment  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulnta 
of  Mount  Atbs,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  et- 
*trz^  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  aUrce  (Niebuhr,  Dticr.  de  CArabie, 
p.  131,  «&c.,  and  Quegtiont,  xe.  p.  169,  Ac;  Pliny, 
//.   N.  xiu.  U,  15;    Kitto,  AVet,   Tht^'a;  Hay, 
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.^99 


WeiL  Barb.  e.  iv.  49;  Gesen.  p.  148,  who  r^Mti 
the  opinion  of  Celsius;  Winer,  s.  r.). 

It  may  be  obeened,  (1.)  That  unsuccessftil  exper- 
iroents  on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  gro\-e  of  I^eba- 
non,  do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascrilted  to  it.  Besides  the  tree* 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove  known  b>  the  name 
of  "  the  Cedars,"  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Buckingham, 

TravtU  among  Aifibs^  p.  468;  Eng.  CyvL  s.  v. 
Syria;  Robinson,  iii.  593;  Burckhardt,  Syiin^  p. 
19;  Loudon,  Arbtn-etum^  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406,  2407; 
Celsius,  ffierdbul'inicon^  i.  89;  Belitn,  Obs.  dc  Ar- 
boribus  coniftv'u.  ii.  162,  165,  166).  (2.)  That  it 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
certainly  possesr^es  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  prop- 
erty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Leb- 


Ce  Urs  of  Lebftuon.    (Frtwa  a  Photograph.) 


■aon  cedar.  Dot  (3.)  The  remains  of  wood  oaed 
in  the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  I^yard  to 
be  cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  hsscrip- 
tions,  which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported 
cedar  fixMn  I^ebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by 
microscopic  examinatk>n  to  be  yew  (lAyard,  N.  and 
B.  pp.  356,  357;  l^oudon,  «.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  spesking,  therefore,  of  cedar  of  Dibaiion  oaed 
in  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  oeiimg  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  oiiuer  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  the  trees  which  frimished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  Pmua  eednu,  the  Cedrtu  Deodara^ 
the  yew,  ( Tainu  haccata\  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
(  Phuu  syUfeslrii).  The  Saiidarac  tree  ( Tht^'a  artU>- 
miata)  b  said  by  Van  Egmont  ( Travels,  11.  280)  to 
have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  Is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  tlM  above- 
nanied  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, llie  Pintis  tylcestru  may  have  fiimished 
tiM  Baterial  of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Ei»- 


Ud;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  render 
"masts"  in  that  passage  by  Urrobs  iKariwws, 
mnde  of  fir  ^  or  like  fir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar-wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  namely,  in  purification  (Lev. 
xiv.  4;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  term  cedar  is  applied 
by  Pliny  tf>  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrusy  a  Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
ftime,  especially  at  frmerals  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xiii.  1,  6 ; 
Ov.  FatL  IL  558;  Hom.  Od  v.  60).  The  tree  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia, 
in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where  the  greater  cedar  is  not 
found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the  use  of  the 
more  common  tree  should  be  eigoined  while  the 
people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  of 
the  unoonmion  (Shaw,  Travels^  p.  464;  Burck-> 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  430;  KusseU,  Nubia,  p.  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  l^b- 
anon  consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quiss 
akma  in  a  depression  of  the  moimtain  with  no  trses 
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Mir,  about  6400  ftet  above  the  sea,  and  3000  b^ 
low  the  flumtnit.  About  11  or  12  are  very  lai-ge 
and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more  than 
300  younger  and  smaller  ones.o  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  tnuks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone  • 
like  form  nnd  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  brancnes.^ 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
counted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
operation  of  counting  uncertain,  lliey  are  re 
garded  with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhab- 
itants as  living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and 
the  Maronite  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
celebrate  there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  an  altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10 
years  a  chapel  has  been  erected  (Kobmson,  iii.  590, 
591;  Stanley,  S,  <f  P,  p.  140).  H.  W.  P. 

lliere  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  er«g  (THW),  hdvariably  rendered  "cedar" 
by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  ercz,  or 
**  firmly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  fit>m  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  signification,^^  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrus  Libani); 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  Coni/era^  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
the  **  cedar  wood "  menUoned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Cetirm  Libani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  was 
given;  nor  in  Eg}'pt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"Cedars,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  wliole  range  of  Tau- 
rus, and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  Lebanon :  they 
have  also  been  obsen-ed  by  Khrenberg  in  forests  of 
oak  between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate."  There  is 
another  passage  (£z.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians 
are  said  to  have  niade  use  of  "  cedars  of  I^ebMion 
for  masts  of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes 
some  fir;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  Pinm  Ilalepensis,  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  ftimishing  ship- 
masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrtu  Libani.  With 
regard  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wood  of  the  Cedrus  Libani  —  (see  Dr.  Lindley's 
remark  in  the  Gardener's  Chron.  i.  699,  "tlie 
worthless  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon ")  —  that  its  inferior  quality  could  never  have 
allowed  it  to  form  the  "cedar  pillars,"  Ac.  of 
Solomon's  temple,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  in-' 
fiariority  implies  only  to  English  grown  trees,  and 
not  to  Lebanon  specimens.  At  ^  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  though  the  wood  is  of  dose 
grain,  it  has  no  particular  quality  to  recommend  it 
for  building  purposes;  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
not  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple. 

The  Cedrus  Libani^  Pinus  IlalepensiSy  and  i/u- 


mpents  txceUa,  were  probably  all  included  andet 
the  term  erez ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  this  name  is  more  especially  denoted  the  codar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  /rar*  ^{ox^k  the  firmest  and 
grandest  of  the  conifers. 

The  Pinus  syivestris  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  Lebanon;  but  Dr. 
Hooker  says  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  ffaU- 
pensis  must  be  the  tree  meant,  for  the  P.  Siflrtsii-is 
("  Scotch  fir  ")  is  not  found  in  Lebanon  or  Syria. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  BiUe 
Conifer  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  Deodan  are 
not  found  nearer  to  the  Lebanon  than  within  a  dis- 
tance of  seversl  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  ^  cedar 
wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  smaller  junipers  is  intended  (J.  sabina  f ), 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jvniperug  txctba 
exists  at  all  in  Arabia.     [Jukiper.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  fitvored  us  with  the  following 
\'aluable  communication  retative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon :  "  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
cedar  of  I^bauon  is  confined  in  S}Tia  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  namely,  that  of  the  Kedisha 
ri\'er,  which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6000  feet  above  that  level,  and 
their  position  is  moreover  abo^-e  that  of  aU  other 
arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is  very  broad, 
open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove  forms  a  mere 
speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The  mountains  rise  abore 
them  on  the  N.  £.  and  S.  in  steep  stony  slopes, 
without  precipices,  goiges,  ravines,  or  any  other 
picturesque  features  whatever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  than  the  whole  surrounding  kndscape. 
To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly  changes,  the  \-aIley 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  goige,  and  becomes  a  rocky 
ravine  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  wiUi  ul- 
lages, groves,  and  convents  perched  on  its  flanks, 
base,  and  summits,  recalling  Switzerland  vividly 
and  accurately.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (October, 
1860)  the  flanks  of  the  valley  about  the  cedars  were 
peifectiy  arid,  and  of  a  pule  yellow  red ;  and  the 
view  of  this  great  red  area,  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so,  was  most  ungular.  I  can  give  }0u  no  idea  of 
what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning  hollow. 
I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  broad; 
but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low 
stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to 
100  fiaet  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the 
valley.  These  hills  are,  I  believe,  okl  moraines,  de- 
posited by  glaciere  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
phdn  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  believing  this,  ss  also  for 
supposing  that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glacial 
epoch.  The  restriction  of  the  cedara  to  these  mo- 
raines is  absolute,  and  not  without  anak>gy  in  rs- 


a  •  Hr.  Jessup  (see  addition  to  this  artlds)  says 
that  the  largest  of  these  ^*  is  forty-eight  feet  in  clrcum- 
foroQoe,  and  the  remaining  oleveo  vary  from  tw-nxty  to 
thirty  feet"  {Hours  at  Horns  for  March,  1367;  Iv. 
408).  A. 

6  *  Dr.  Thomson  {Ixmd  and  Booh^  i.  297)  remarks 
on  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  this  tree, 
which  is  Illustrated  by  the  engraving  here  given.  He 
says :  <<  The  branches  are  thrown  ont  horisontally  firora 
Um  parent  trunk.  These,  again,  part  Into  Umbs  whleh 
pwisarve  the  same  horizontal  dirsetloD,  and  so  on  down 


to  th«  minuteit  twigs,  and  sfven  the  arrangemeikt  of 
the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  tanden^. 
Climb  into  one,  and  you  are  delighted  with  a  socoes 
sion  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk,  and 
gradually  narrowing  as  ypu  ascend.  The  beautifnl 
conM  a«em  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  this  green 
flooring."  A. 

c  From  the  unused'  root  T*^K  «•  ?•  Arab.  \  «t|  m** 
mixif,  co&v»l>wuwilfW  at.    Cksen.  Tim.  s.  ▼. 
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pad  to  other  coiufero>is  tnea  in  SwIm  and  Him*- 
Uyui  \Tdieys/' 

l)r.  Hooker  draws  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disregard  shown  with  respect  to  the  seedlhigp  an- 
nually pioduoed  from  the  old  eedar-trees  in  Leb- 
anon. It  is  a  remarlcable  but  lamentable  fact  that 
nu  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  }'ears  old! 
The  browsing  floats  and  the  drought  destroy  ail  the 
joun^r  seedling;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 
are  aidopted  to  encourage  their  growth,  which  might 
easily  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering." 

W.  H. 

*  It  has  been  popularly  supposed  and  often  as- 
serted (even  by  Stanley.  S,  if  P.  p.  140,  :jd  ed.) 
that  the  B'sherreh  grove  above  described  was  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  the  ancient  "  cedars 
ot  Ijebanon,"  though  Seetxen  found  cedars  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  at  ^tn&b,  north  of 
Ebden,  and  speaks  of  two  other  groves  which  he 
did  not  personally  visit  (Rob.  LaUr  BiU.  lies.  iii. 
593).  Ehrenberg  also  in  1823  found  the  cedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  l^ebonon 
rai^e  which  lie  north  of  the  road  between  Ik'alb^ 
and  Tripoli  (Kob.  ibUL).  More  recently,  other 
large  groves  were  described  by  Bencgren  and  the 
botanist  ho\i  (Hitter,  I'Jrdk.  xvii.  638).  But  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject 
lo  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  who  has  visited  and  described  no 
less  than  ^tleve»  dittmct  gtvett  of  ctdiirt  in 
5Iount  I^^ebanon,  two  of  thm  of  great  size  and 
numbering  thousands  of  trees.  Five  of  these 
grovea  are  in  Northern  and  six  in  Southern  I^eb- 
anon,  and  their  utuation  and  rehtive  altitude  above 
the  sea,**  Mr.  Jessup  remarks, ,"  are  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  the  whole 
Lebanon  range,  at  an  avenge  height  of  from  3000 
to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  covered  with  forests 
of  this  imperial  tree."  (See  his  article  on  the 
**■  Cedar  Forests  in  Mount  Lebanon  "  in  Houn  at 
Home  Sot  March  and  April,  1867;  iv.  405  ff.,  499 
ff.) 

Of  the  groves  in  Northern  Lebanon  the  most 
reautfkable,  besides  the  femous  B^sherreh  grove,  is 
one  at  el-Hadith,  first  visited  by  Mr.  Jessup  in 
1856,  ui  which,  as  he  says,  "  the  trees  are  litotdly 
Innumerable,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  range, 
and  containing  cedan  enough  to  build  a  city  of 
temples**  {ffoun  ai  Home,  iv.  409).  Mr.  Tris- 
tram visited  the  same  place  in  1864,  and  describes 
the  brgest  of  the  trees  as  "  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,**  but  he  found  "  none  that  ap- 
ptoaehed  the  patriarchs  of  the  grove  either  in  size 
or  magnificence  **  {Lnnd  of  Israel^  p.  634,  2d  ed.). 

In  Southern  liebanon  there  was  a  forest  of  cedars 
a  few  years  ago  near  *Ain  Zehalteh,  containing 
**more  than  10,000  trees,  many  of  them  of  im- 
mense size;  **  but  "  the  Vandal  of  a  Sheik,**  as  Mr. 
Tristram  calls  him,  ^  sold  them  to  a  native  specu- 
lator, who  cut  them  down  for  pitch.**  The  stumps, 
howerer,  remain,  and  luxuriant  young  pUnts  are 
springing  up  ou  every  side.  Mr.  Jessup  \i8ited  the 
place,  and  measured  one  stump  ^*  nearly  15  feet  in 
diameter'*  {Hours  at  Home,  iv.  499).  Among  the 
more  remarkable  groves  now  flourishing  in  South- 
em  Ijebanon  is  one  near  Maasir,  *^  not  inferior  ui 
interest  to  the  *  Cedars  of  the  Lord  *  themselves.'* 

a  8se  Dr.  IIoolcer*s  paper  "On  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
aoD,  Tsums,  ftc."  in  tbe  Nat.  Hsi.  RevitWy  No.  v 
p.lJ. 

•  Dean  Stanley  has  a  beaallAil  paragraph  (founded 
26 
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It  contains  about  300  trees,  the  largest  measuring 
over  30  feet  in  circumference.  "Perhaps  20  of 
them,*'  says  Mr.  Jessup,  ^  will  measure  fiom  20  to 
25  feet  in  circumference,  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  large  and  venerable  in  appearance.  There  is 
not  an  insignificant  tree  in  the  grove."  Near  el- 
BarOk  there  is  a  much  larger  grove  or  rather  forest, 
containing  thousands  of  trees.  They  cover  an  area 
of  neariy  one  hundred  acres  along  the  mountain 
side,  and  up  and  down  a  gradually  sloping  ravine. 
.  .  .  The  largest  of  the  trees  measure  in  girth 
about  20  feet,  and  they  vary  in  size  down  to  a  foot 
in  diameter.'*  Below  this,  at  aliout  fifteen  minutes' 
ride,  lies  the  northeastern  grove  of  el-BarOk,  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  containing 
about  200  noble  trees,  the  largest  24  feet  in  circum- 
foence. 

Mr.  Jes«up  in  his  risits  to  these  groves  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Post,  an  experienced  botanist, 
who  pronounces  the  trees  to  be  the  genuine  Pitmi 
cedrtu.  A. 

CEDRON  di  Kc8p<£y;  Alex.  [1  Mace  xr. 
39,  Km^or;  41,]  Kc6p«:  [1  Mace.  xv.  39,  41,] 
Gedor  [but  Cedi-on,  ed.  1590,  as  in  xvi.  9]).  L 
A  place  fortified  by  Cendebeus  under  the  orders  of 
king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which 
to  command  the  roads  of  Judoia  (1  Mace.  xv.  39, 
41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jabne), 
or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a  winter-torrent 
or  wady  (xfifidpiovs),  on  the  eastward  of  it,  which 
the  army  of  the  Slaocabees  had  to  cross  before  Cen- 
debieus  could  be  attacked  (xvi.  5).  These  condi- 
tions are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modem  place  KtUra 
or  Kutrah,  which  lies  on  tlie  maritime  plain  below 
the  river  RtAin,  and  three  miles  southwest  of  AHr 
(Ekron).  Schwarz  (p.  119)  gives  the  modem  name 
as  Kadi-un,  but  this  wants  confiraiation.  Ewald 
(Cesck.  iv.  390,  note)  suggesU  Tell  el-Turmm,  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  m  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the  brook  Kidron  i)'^!^  bn]  =  »»the  bhick 
torrent**)  in  the  ravine  befow  the  eastem  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Deyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane!  I^Achmann,  with  AI) 
[.\S  A,  not  D„  see  befow],  has  x*^I^P^^  ▼<»v 
KcSpc^ir;  but  the  Kec.  Text  with  I)  [CL  and  most 
of  tne  uncials]  has  rSf¥  K49puy,  i.  e.  "  the  brook 
of  tbe  cedars  "  (so  too  the  LXX.  m  2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
Other  MSS.  [as  Sin.  D]  ha\'e  the  name  even  so 
far  corrupted  as  rov  ircSpoO,  cw/n,  and  rw  Uw 
9pw.  In  English  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchreie,  Chuza,  &c.)  with  a 
soft  C;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it 
has  no  connection  with  '*  Codar.'*     [Kiduom.] 

G. 

CEIXAN  (KiXdd.;  [Aid.  KuXiy-]  Ciaso). 
Sons  of  Ceilan  andAzetas,  accordinc^  to  1  Esdr.  ▼. 
15,  returned  with  /oroba))el  from  1)abyk>n.  Then 
are  no  names  corresponding  to  these  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  {]^^0,  from  ?:?:  UotXoar^ 
fifio-ff  1  K.  vi.  9 ;  to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  p. 
696;  Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  7*.  koiKoot.,  or  ^^T^^ 
(Ez.  xli.  16 ),  a  plank).     The  descriptions  of  Script . 


on  a  visit  to  tbe  cedars)  In  which  he  briogs  together 
in  a  striking  picture  all  the  Scripture  allusions  to  this 
celebrated  forest  {Noiv-t$  of  Loeatitus,  p.  216  fl.). 
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ore  (1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  ni.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  6,  9,  Jer. 
xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vlii.  3, 
§§  2-9,  XV.  11,  §  5),  show  tliat  the  ceilings  of  tlie 
Temple  and  tlie  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or 
Joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probahly  with 
gunk  panels  {ipaTyJinaTa)^  edged  and  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns 
{fiaBu^v\ois  y\v(f>au5)i  sometimes  painted  (Jer. 
xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Kgj'ptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were,  in  this  as  in  otlier  branches  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  followed  before  the  Koman 
period.  [Akciiitkctuhk.]  Tlie  construction  and 
designs  of  AssjTian  ceilings  in  the  mure  important 
buildings  can  only  be  coi\jectured  (Layard,  AVn- 
tTe/r,  ii.  '2(>5,  28i)),  but  tlie  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  d^ree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (A7/t.  nnd  Bab.  p.  C42;  Fer- 
gfiaaon,  J/nuIbuttk  of  Architnture^  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  are  extant  of  Kgyptian  ceilings  in 
■tucco  painted  with  devices  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  devices 
the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  cheMtin,  and 
the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  vnth  stars, 
and  others  bear  represenbitions  of  birds  and  other 
emblems  (Wilkiiufon,  Anc.  KtfyiJt.  ii.  290).  llie 
excessive  use  of  veniiilion  and  other  glaring  colors  in 
Roman  house-painUng,  of  which  Vitruvius  at  a  later 
date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have  been  introduced 
ftxim  Kgypt,  whence  also  came  in  all  probability  the 
taste  for  vermilion  painting  ithown  in  Jehoiakim^s 
palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i. 
19).  See  ako  the  descriptions  given  by  Athemeus 
(v.  p.  19G)  of  the  tent  of  IHolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
the  ship  of  Philopator  {ib.  p.  21)6),  and  of  the  so- 
called  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre 
(Haaselquist,  p.  1G5). 

The  panel  work  In  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modem  times.  Shaw  de- 
scribes the  ceilings  of  Mooriah  houses  In  Barbary 
is  of  wmiiuoot,  either  *'  very  artfully  pointed,  or 
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'Puelled  calling  from  houn)  in  Cairo.    (Laas,  Modtrn 
Egyptians.) 

ebe  thrown  into  •  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings  and  scrolls  of  the  Kor^  intermixed  *' 
{TraxeU,  p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceil- 
ings of  houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted, 
and  in  the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques 
enooropassing  panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed 
verses  and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also 
•  tomb  at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  lieoutifully 
panelled  and  painted  {Pimntcus^  i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
S32;  cf.  Deiit  ri.  9;  also  Lane's  ^fod.  KgypL  I 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
IfooTS  at  the  Alliambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
eemain,  and  restorations  <^  them  may  be  seen  at 


CENCHREA 

the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palire.  Ths 
ancient  ICg^-ptians  used  colored  tiles  in  their  buikl- 
ings  (Athen.  t.  206;  Wilkinson,  il.  287).     llw 


Panelled  ceiling  from  Iioum  iu  Cain>.     (Lane,  Motiirn 
Egyptians.) 

like  taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevailed 
in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of 
mosaic,  arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings 
at  Ispahan,  at  Kooni  in  the  mosque  of  Katinia,  and 
at  Arderil.  'Ilieae  ceilings  were  constructed  on 
the  ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  ma- 
chinery (Chardin,  l^jy^r/c,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  riL 
387,  viii.  40,  pUte  39;  Olearius,  p.  241). 

H.  W.  P. 

•  CELLARS.     [JoAsiT,  No.  7.] 

CELOSYR'IA.       [CCELKSYRIA.] 

CENCHREA  (accurately  CEN'CHREJS, 

Kf7icpfai:  [Ctnchnz])^  the  eastern  harbor  of  Cor- 
inth (i.  e.  its  harbor  on  the  Saronic  (julO  and  the 
emporium  of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  I^echaeum  (Lutrdki)  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  tlB 
west.  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  to  I^echseum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Ceu- 
chrese  was  of  peculiar  military  Importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approach  along  the  Isthmus  ttom 
Northern  Greece  to  the  Morea.     [Cokixth.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchrese  (Acts  x\-iii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when'  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  tlie 
Konians  in  the  course  of  the  third  Journey,  an  or- 
ganized church  seems  to  ha>'e  been  fonned  hers 
(Kom.  xvi.  1.  See  Piiocuk).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  b  said  {Ajxfst.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

llie  distance  of  Cenchrese  fW>m  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  •  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modem  village  of 
Kikriet  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the  mil- 
let {K4yKpi)i  which  still  grows  there  (WalpoIe*s 
TravtU^  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake's  Afoita^  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a  tem- 
ple at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  of 
Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.  J.  S.  IL 

*  KiKxpt^t  i>  ^^  vulgar  form,  but  in  modem 
Greek  the  educated  still  H-rite  Ktyxp^ai  (Itangabes, 
T^  'EA\77i/iicd(,  ii.  318).  It  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  little  river  which  liears  the  same  name, 
as  does  also  the  bay  (koAw^s)  into  which  the  rivtv 
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It  is  •  little  eouth  of  KnlamaH,  the 
«ut«ra  tfataou  of  the  tteamen,  and  therefore  under 
the  traveller's  eye  who  crosses  the  isthmus.  AVhen 
Vwai  was  then  he  »w  the  pboe  Aill  of  the  monn- 
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Colonial  Golii  of  Corinth.  On  the  otnrem  the  head 
of  Aotonious  Pins ;  on  tha  revena  tlia  port  of  CeA- 
ehi«»,  with  0.  u  i.  c,  that  Is,  cobONU  lats  ivua 
noBorraos. 

menu  of  idolatry.  On  the  road  thither  from  Cor- 
inth he  passed  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minen-a. 
In  the  harbor  itself  was  a  shrine,  and  a  fissure  of 
Aphrodite  in  marble,  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dolphin  in  the 
other,  and  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Isis.  The 
Greelc  mythology  nuide  Cenchrius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, founder  of  Cenchreae,  but  in  that  may  only 
\avt  ennobled  some  trivial  name  already  in  use 
(Kan^bes,  as  above).  H. 

GEXDEBE1JS  (accurately  GENDEBiE'- 
US,  KeySe/SoTds;  [Sin.  hi  1  Maoc.  xvi.  1,  8,  Ae- 
fieuos,  Atu$§os'  CenJtbcBus]),  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VU.  in  command  of  the  aea-board  of 
Palestine  (I  Maec.  xv.  38  ff.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon,  b.  c.  138.  He  fortilied  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Judos  and  John,  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon Maocabttus,  with  f^reat  loss  (1  Mace.  zri.  1- 
10).    [AxTU»cifU8  VII.]  B.  F.  W. 

GENSER  ("'i?'"0  and  D";!''.:?^  :  in  LXX. 
mostly  wvpefOK,  but  also  Buttrmi  and  dvfuarfiptop'- 
ihuribulum).     The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words 

(from  i^ri^,  to  ieixe  or  hy  hold  o/",  especially  of 
fire)  seenis  used  generally  for  any  instruniait  to 
seuse  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  Ac., 
mch  as  the  appendages  of  the  brami  altar  and 
golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Kx.  xxv.  88, 
zxxvii.  21,  in  which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  by  impiHrrplt,  iw^unnrHipj  or  perhaps 
M9tiM^  It,  however,  generally  bears  the  limited 
meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  seoond  word, 
«und  only  m  the  kier  boolcs  (e.  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10 ; 

fc.  Wri.  11),  (der.  ^T!*'P,  incense),  that,  namely, 
3f  a  ^mau  poi.^able  vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive 
homing  -Nxuii  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  in- 
eenie  fr»r  b;«miiig  was  sprinlded  by  the  priest  to 
whose  office  this  exclusively  bebnged,  who  bore  it 
h  his  hand,  and  with  whose  personal  share  ui  the 
Host  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and 
rivid  connection  (2  CHir.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  0). 
rhus  u  Korah  and  his  company  '*  were  bidden  to 


•  Ossenlns  s.  v.  ni^H^  isoms  to  prrf^  tbs  gen- 
«il  iMMiInf  of  a  flr»-shov«l  In  this  passage ;  bat,  tnm 
VuB.  xvl.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of 
'iila^  as  that  used  by  Aaron  In  the  prtesUy  frinction. 

'  <or.  as  the  lebellioa  was  ertdentty  a  dellbemtoly  eoo- 
ertsd  awTsnient,  Is  there  any  difllenlty  in  supposing 
As  amrmnt  of  prsparation  suggested  In  the  text. 

*  The  weed  for  eenasr  hers  Is  ktfitamTot,  from  the 


take  "censers,"  with  which  m  emulation  of  .\aroii 
and  his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  them8el\'es« 
(comp.  Ex.  viiL  11);  and  Moses  tells  Asron  to  take 
"Me  censer"  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  «.  that  of  tJn 
sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  the 
plague  by  atonement  llie  only  distinct  preoepte 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Numi 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  ^'essels  of  the  golden  altar, 
<*.  e.  of  incense,  *' censers"  are  reckoned;  and  bi 
Lev.  xri.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  high-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "  the  "  not  ♦»  «i  oen- 
that  he  is  ordered  to  "take")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "  incense " 
iras  to  be  **  put  on  the  fire,"  t.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  *»  before  the  Ixrd."  lliis  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  phice  entered.  Solomon  prepared  '*  censers  of 
pure  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  v&. 
50;  2  Chr.  Iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general  use  may 
be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Kev.  viii.  3,  4,*  and 
nwy  have  been  to  take  up  coals  fhmi  the  brazen 
altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to  the 
^'  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar  of  incense,"  on  which  H 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Kx.  xxx. 
7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  vrss  intending  "to 
bum  inoense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  **  a 
censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  19).  The 
Mishna  {Jotna^  iv.  4)  mentions  a  silver  censer 
which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched  fhim  some 
chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept  {ib.  v. 
1,  and  Bartenora*s  comment);  and  was  used  to 
gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were  then 
transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  however,  a  goMen  one  of  finer  stand- 
ard (TVimif/,  V.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word  Bufuariipiopf  rendered  **  censer "  in  Heb.  ii. 
4,  probably  means  the  "  altar  of  mcense."  '  [  Al- 
TAK.]  (In  Ugolini,  vol.  xL  a  copious  collection  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  will  be  found ;  Sonne- 
schmid  de  Thym.  Sonet,  is  referred  to  by  Winer, 
s.  r.  Kaochfass.)  H.  If. 
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combined  with  lugtraOm^  from  "T«i?,  tHrvty  in  or- 
der to  purge,  Gesen.  1120:  LXX.  ipiBfjJs',  N.  T., 
aroypo^:  dinumemtio^  dfscrijftiu).  I.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (lilx.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  oflfMng  of  |  a  shekd 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  yean 
of  age  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A 
pre\'iou8  law  had  also  ordered  that  the  fuvtbom  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as 
the  first  fruits  of  sgricultural  produce;  the  fu^st  to 
\ye  redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception 
offered  to  (iod  (Kx.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  23).  The 
idea  of  lustration  in  connection  with  numbering 
predomuiated  also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diii.  of 
Antiq.  s.  ▼.  /.v$tnim\  and  among  MohammedaD 
nations  at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  agauist 
numbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fhiits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Bnrbnry,  p.  15;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii.  180:  see  also  Ijuie,  Afod.  Egypt,  ii.  73; 

Ai^aHK  Of  aiatt.  Ii.  11 ;  In  Kev.  v.  8,  ^mUi|  is  iiss« 
apparsntly  to  mean  the  same  vsssel. 

c  This  word  oodeoiably  bsais  this  ssnse  In  Jossph. 
Ant.  lU.  8,  f  8,  who  givss  it  simihu-ly  the  epttbsl 
Xpv9W¥ ;  as  also  in  Phllo,  Dt  Yit,  Mm.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  »  ^fftaonipcov  tfvMtofMiTOf , 
the  expiesiJon  for  the  same  thing  In  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx 
i  1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an  '^  i» 
I  stniment  for  the  ^v^io^Mi  (ineense),"  and  thus  either 
altar.    Bee  also  1  Uaee.  L  21.  92 
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78).     The  ingtancea  of  numbering  reoorded  in  tho 
0.  T.  are  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (£x. 
zxxviii.  28),  in  the  3d  or  4th  month  after  the  ]^- 
odus,  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,5d() 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  witli 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2d  month  of  the  2d  year  after 
the  ICxodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  titken 
for  a  double  purpose,  (a.)  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  fighUng  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  60  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  12,  §  4).  The  total  numl  er  on  this  occa- 
sion, exclusive  of  the  l^evites,  amounted  at  tliis  time 
also  to  003,550  (Num.  ii.  32).  Josephus  says  603,- 
650;  each  tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a 
special  leader,  the  head  of  the  tribe.  (6.)  To  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  redemption  offering  due 
on  account  of  all  the  first-born  both  of  persons  and 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  nnmhers  were  taken  of  all 
the  first-bom  male  persons  of  the  whole  nation  above 
one  month  old,  mcluding  all  of  the  tribe  of  l.e\i 
of  the  same  age.  The  Levites,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first- 
bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  numbers 
were  22,273,  and  for  the  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  1365  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each«  was 
made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii.  39,  51). 
If  the  numbers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which 
those  given  by  Josephus  do  not  materially  differ, 
be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that  these  two  numbei^ 
ings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses. We  can  hardly  othtawise  account  for  the 
identity  of  numbers  even  within  the  few  months 
of  inUml  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pictvrial  BibU^ 
ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of 
appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as  loiders,  as 
well  as  the  care  taken  in  prcsening  the  pedigrees 
of  the  families  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  Arabia^ 
ii.  185,  186;  Niebuhr,  Dt»cr,  dt  tArabU,  14; 
Buckingham,  Anxb  Tribet,  88 ;  Jahn,  Jlist.  Book 
11.  8,  11;  Makohn,  Sketches  of  Persia,  xiv.  157, 
159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  pUice  38  years  after- 
wards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  total  number,  excepting  the  Iwevites,  amounted 
to  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of  1.870.  All 
tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the  following: 
Reuben,  [showing  a  decrease]  of  2,770;  Simeon, 
37,100;  Gad,  5,150;  Kphraim  and  Naphtali,  8,000 
each.  The  tribe  of  licvi  had  increMed  by  727 
(Num.  xxvi.).  The  great  diminution  which  took 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  pbgue  consequent  on  the  misconduct 
of  Zimri  (Calmet,  on  Num,  xxv.  9).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  found  ui 
Manasseh,  of  20,500;  Beiyamin,  10,200;  Asher, 
11,900,  and  Issachar,  9,900.  None  were  numbered 
at  this  census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age 
at  the  previous  one  in  the  2d  year,  excepting  Caleb 
and  Joshua  (Num.  xxri.  68-65). 

4.  The  next  fomial  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave 
orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring  the 
statutable  offering  of  ^  a  shekel.  'l*he  men  of  Israel 
above  20  years  of  age  -vere  81)0,000,  and  of  Judah 
600,000,  total  1,800,000     The  book  of  Chron.  gives 
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the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and  <d  JoUi 
470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs  us  Uuii  Len 
and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered  (1  Chr.  sxi.  6, 
xxvii.  84).  Josephus  gives  the  numbers  of  Issacl 
and  Judah  respectively  900,000  and  400,000  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9,  and  Calmet,  ad  he.;  1  Chr.  xxi 
1,  5,  xxvu.  24;  Joseph.  AnL  vii.  13,  §  1.) 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo 
mon,  by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnant*  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered,  'llieir  number  amounted  to  153,- 
600,  and  tbey  were  employed  in  forced  labor  on 
his  great  architectural  works  (Josh  ix.  27 ;  1  K.  v. 
15,  U.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Iktween  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  siiceessi%v 
kings  of  Isrod  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be 
gathered  with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
as  influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates 
of  the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Kehoboam  (b.  c.  975-458)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Bergamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (.losephus  sa>Y  250,000) 
from  Bei^amin,  witli  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  \m.  12,  §  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-831),  besides  men  m  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  x^ii.  14-19; 
Jahn,  HitL  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  fVom  Judah  and 
Beigamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
fW>m  Israel  (2  CThr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziih  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  anned,  under 
2600  officen  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph.  AnL  ix. 
10,  §  3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  ha^-e 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating 
population.  Thus,  (<r.)  Gideon  fhmi  4  tribes  col- 
lected 32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  (6.) 
Jephthah  put  to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg. 
xii.  6).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before 
were  82,500  (Num.  xxvi.  37).  (c.)  Of  Beiuamhi 
25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which 
slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  dties, 
the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers 
m  the  wilderness  were  45,600^  (Num.  xxvi.  41; 
Judg.  XX.  35,  46).  ((/.)  The  number  of  thoee  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribs 
of  Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Oir.  xii.  23-38).  (e.)  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  S>Tians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  (/.)  The  numbers  cai^ 
ried  captive  to  Babylon  b.  c.  599  fVom  Judah,  are 
said  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  ha^ie  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lU.  30). 

12.  llie  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zenibbabfcl  in  the  firat  caiavan  is  reckoned  at  42,- 
300  (lur.  ii.  64);  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Beqjamm. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  total 
(ver.  64)  and  the  several  detaib  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nebemiah 
(Neh.  %-ii.),  was  to  settle  with  refereoee  to  Um  ycsi 
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at  Jubilee  the  inhtfitances  in  the  Holj  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
Bsoertain  the  fiunily  genealogies,  and  eusure,  as  fiu* 
M  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Exr.  ii. 
69,  X.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  mv.  10). 

In  the  second  csxavan,  b.  c  468,  the  number 
was  1,496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  bduded  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  ol^ecta  that  the 
pedigrees  and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
»  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  were  either 
oomposed  before  the  Captivity,  or  oompUied  after- 
wards from  existing  records  by  I'^ra  and  others  (1 
Chr.  iv.  38,  32,  3i*.  v.  9,  vi.  67,  81,  vu.  28,  ix.  2). 
In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with  notioes  of  the 
Dumben  of  the  tribes,  b«it  at  what  periods  is  uncer- 
tam.  'Fhus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760  (v.  18),  Issachar 
it  87.000  (rii.  6),  Beiuamin  69,434  (viL  7,  9,  11), 
Asber  26,000  (vu.  40).  Besides  thete  are  to  be 
reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  residents  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  tribes  of  fiei^amin,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh 
(ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clesr.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  some  eases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
cspadty  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
si^  excepting  licvi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's  cen- 
sus, is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
ziiv.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
bebnged  to  Jndah  ak>ne  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Jttdah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisoxi^  represent^ 
iz^  a  population  of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  kter, 
Amaaah  could  only  raise  300,000  finom  the  same 
2  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had  307,- 
600  men  and  2,600  ofitoers.  Whether  the  number 
of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat  constitutes 
the  difierenoe  at  these  periods  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
nieluduig  the  trana^onlanic  tribes,  so  fiur  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down 
ss  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah  and 
Benjamin  at  3,135,  and  C^lee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  630  to  the 
iquare  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
iq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles, 
llie  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5,752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  1,987,832,  or 
sn  a\ierage  of  345  i,  but  in  some  districts  500,  to 
the  sq.  mile.  Tlie  coimties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  popubus  county  hi  England), 
and  I^Ancashiie,  whose  miited  area  is  8,642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,216, 
3r  rather  more  than  446  to  the  sq.  mile;  while  the 
joanty  of  Ijuicashire  abne  gave  1,064  persdns,  the 
West  Kidlng  of  Yoriuhiie  496,  and  Warwickshire 
Wtothesq.  mile.     The  isfamd  of  Barbados  con- 
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tains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  contained 
a  popukition  of  146,000,  or  873  to  the  sq.  mik^ 
The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was  115,864,  Oi 
1,182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last  instances,  tliere- 
fore,  aloue  supply  an  a\'erage  superior  to  tha 
ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  I>avid,  while 
the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned abo\'e,  to  give  1,48  J  to  the  sq.  mile,  a  popula- 
tion exceeded  only,  in  England,  by  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (6,683),  and  approached  by  that  of  Lan- 
casliire  (1,064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  0.  T. 
it  must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  read- 
ings on  which  our  version  is  founded  give,  with 
trifling  variations,  the  same  results  as  those  pre- 
sented by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36; 
Winer,  ZahUn ;  Glasse,  PhiL  Sacr,  de  cautsis  cor- 
ntptioruBy  L  §  23,  voL  ii.  p.  18 J). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mcluding  Simeon,  are  found  123  "with  their  vil- 
lages," and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city,  Ai, 
situate  in  Bei\jamin,  which  like  many,  if  not  all  tha 
others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  population, 
probably  exclusive  of  childnm,  was  12,000,  whilst 
of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  Urger  than  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62„xviii.  21-28» 
xix.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1)  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inliabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Gialilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  \-illages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  lean 
than  15,000  inhabitant^  {B.  J.  lii.  3,  §  2,  4;  compb 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  A.  XK 
66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  census 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the  numbers 
assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded  on  the 
number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with  the  prob- 
able number  of  persons  partaking,  gave  2,700,000 
'perH>ns,  besides  foreigners  and  those  who  were  ei- 
cluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Tac.  Hist  v. 
12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished,  and 
during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Besidei 
these  many  deserted  to  the  Komans,  and  were  die- 
missed  by  them  {B.  J.  vi.  8, 9,  3).  These  numbers, 
on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  (dfUi^uKoy  &XA* 
ovK  iirtx^iop)  imply  a  large  native  population; 
and  63  years  bter,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barcho- 
chebas,  Dion  Csasins  says  that  50  fortified  towns 
and  980  villages  were  destroyed,  and  580,000  perw 
sons  were  slain  in  war,  besides  a  countless  multitude 
who  perished  by  &mine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that 
Palestine  became  almost  depopulated  (Dion  CaiN 
Ixix.  14). 

Laetiy,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  mach  higher  rate  of  fi$rtility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remarked  by  profiuie  writers,  and  of  which  the 
present  neglected  state  of  cultivation  aflbrds  no  test 
This,  combined  with  tlie  positive  divine  promises  of 
populottsness,  increaaes  IJie  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  in  the  fotegoing  estimatei 
of  population  (Tac  Hist,  v.  6;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv 
8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iiL  3;  St.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xz. 
and  Kabbinical  authorities  in  Rebuid,  c.  xzri. ;  Shaw 
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Trawelt,  U.  pt  2,  c.  1,  pp.  386,  840,  and  275;  Haa- 
ielquiat,  TraveU,  pp.  120,  127,  130;  Stanley,  8.  (f 
PaL  pp.  120,  374;  Kitto,  Phyt.  Gtogr.  p.  83; 
fiauiuer,  PaidsHna,  pp.  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii.  16,  xxii.  17;  Num.  zxiiL  10;  1  K.  iv. 
10;  Acta  xu.  20). 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  hii  account  of  the 
*'  taxinf^,''  saya  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
iimypdi^ffBeu  veuray  riiv  otKovfityritf'  athri  ri  awo- 
ypa4^  TpArri  iy4yeT0  itytfioytvotfros  r^s  ^upiai 
KvpjivloVf  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturbance 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
**  taxing  '*  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  v.  87). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  oondsted, 
to  far  as  the  present  purpose  Lb  concerned,  in  an 
enrolnient  of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Kvery  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  &ther*s;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children :  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  impoeed.  By  the  lilts  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  lustrum^ 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
ooi  always  immediately  (Diet,  of  Antig.  arts.  Cen- 
sitf,  Lustrum ;  Dionys.  iv.  15,  22;  Cic.  de  Legg. 
m.  3;  Dig.  50,  tiL  15;  Cod.  11,  fi(.  48;  Clinton, 
FatL  IleU,  iii.  p.  457,  e.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  Republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion 
(Cie.  Verr,  ii.  lib.  ii.  53, 56),  but  no  complete  census 
was  made  before  the  tune  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  namely, 
(1)  B.  c.  28;  (2)  B.  c.  8;  (3)  a.  d.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  a.  d.  4.  llie  reason  of  the  partial  ex- 
tent of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances  out 
of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as  an 
exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  himself 
kept  an  accurate  account  (breviarittm\  like  a  private 
man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  Iv.  13 ; 
Su(A.  ^u^.27,  101;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11;  Tab.  Ancyr. 
ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  fjrnesU). 

A  special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
lent  for  the  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac  Attn.  i.  31,  ii.  6 ;  Liv.  Ajp.  134, 
136). 

The  diflBculUes  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
81.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cyukkius. 

H.  W.  P. 

CENTURION.  [As  a  military  title,  see 
AbmT;  p.  164.] 

*  It  is  worth  notice  that  all  the  centurions  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  of  whom  we  learn  any  thing 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  their  office,  appear  in  a 
Giivocable  light.  To  the  one  of  whom  we  read  in 
Matt.  viii.  5  ffl  the  Jews  bore  testimony  that  **  he 
loved  their  nation  and  had  built  them  a  synagog^ue." 
His  fiiith  and  humility  were  so  great  that  when 
Christ  proposed  to  come  and  heal  bis  servant,  he 
xeplied,  ^  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
come  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed."  He  had  been  bom 
a  heathen,  but  Christ  dechired  of  him,  "  I  have 
tot  foand  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel"  The 
senturion  who  was  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, saw  the  portentous  character  of  the  e^'ents 
which  accompanied  the  Saviour*s  death  (Mark 
p.  39;  Luke  xxiii.  47),  acknowledged  the  right- 
I  of  his  claims,  and  confessed,  **  Thily  this 


CHAFF 

man  -was  the  Son  of  God."  The  name  of  Corudht 
(Acts  X.  Iff.)  marks  a  dbtinct  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  church.  Before  he  had  any  knowledge  ii 
the  (iospel  he  had  renoiuiced  idoktry  and  become 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  (cvtrf^^r).  He  "  feared 
God  with  all  his  house,"  abounded  in  alms-giving, 
and  had  a  **  good  repute  among  all  the  nation  of 
the  Jews."  His  prayers  for  light  and  guidance 
were  heaid  and  answered.  By  a  remarkable  ad- 
justment of  visions  and  pro\'idcnces  he  waa  at  length 
honored  as  the  first  Gentile  convert  who  waa  re- 
ceived into  the  church  under  such  dRmmatances  as 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  universality  of  Christ*a 
religion  and  its  independence  of  the  rites  of  Judaism. 
It  is  not  certain  tliat  Julius,  Paul's  keeper  on  the 
journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1  ffl),  became  a 
Christian ;  but  he  is  described  as  a  model  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  B:nd,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ascendency  which  the  apostle  gained  over  him 
during  the  voyage,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
noble  character  and  rsrs  endowmenU  of  hia  pris- 
oner. II. 

CETHAS  [Kij4af].     [Petkb.] 

CETIAS  {Kripis:  Caria),  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 
[Kkkos.] 

•  CE'SAR,  A.  V.  ed.  16M,  etc    [Cksar.] 

•  CESARE'A,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc    [€-»- 

AREA.] 

CB'TAB  {KTirdfi:  Cetka),  1  Esdr.  t.  80. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  «ith  this  in  the 
lists  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHA'BKIS  CAfipis,  [Xa0p(s ;  Vat.  Sin.] 
Alex.  Xa/3pfir:  Vulg.  omits  [exc.  Jud.  viii.  10  (9) 
Chnln-i]\  the  son  of  Gotboniel  {6  rod  r,\  one  of 
the  three  »* rulers"  (iipxotrrts),  or  "ancients" 
{irptafiWtpoi)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CH A'DIAS.  "  They  of  Chadiaa  (of  XaZuur^ 
[Alex.  OvxoSioirax;  Aid.  ol  XoJfoj]),  and  Am- 
midioi,"  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  retiuned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  I'here  are  no  corxe^ond- 
ing  names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

*  Fritzsche  {Kxeg.  IJandb,  in  k>c)  identifiss 
Chadias  with  Kedesh,  Josh.  xv.  23.  A. 

*  CH^'REAS,  the  proper  orthography  for 
Cherkas,  2  Msec.  x.  82,  37.  A. 

CHAFF  (^^  trr,  Vt,  15J?  :  Chald.  -^.-ly : 
Xyoust  Axvpoy-  Btipulaypuhnt^faciUa),  The  Heb. 
words  rendered  chaff  m  A.  Y.  do  not  seem  to  have 

precisely  the  same  meaning:  VL  t^n  =dnf  gran^ 
hay;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  O.  T.,'  namely.  Is.  v. 

24,xxxiii.  n.  The  root  ^*'tr  P  i«  not  used.  Prob- 
ably the  Ssnskrit  hUc9ch  =  hay^  is  the  same  word 
(Bopp,  GloM.  p.  41). 

V^y2  or  VL  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing 
from  the  grain  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  car- 
rying away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary 
Scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  their  powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments 
(Is.  xrii.  13;  Hos.  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2  [Job  xxi. 
18;  Ps.  i.  4,  XXXV.  5;  Is.  xxix.  5]).     The  root  of 

the  word  is  V^lt",  topreu  oui^OMof  miOc ;  whenn 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

)'^J^  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  Ac., 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.  In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
p^^  ^l2i  tt^dMe  for  straw}  so  that  it  is  not 
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tbe  nme  m  stubbfe.  It  meMis  straw  cut  into  short 
partionB,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
af  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  IT.  28,  moition  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 

for  horses  and  cameb  of  barley  and  ]  ZHj  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
ths  word  is  doubtful.    Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 

]^  was  for  n  f2r\,  from  root  H^?,  to  huUd, 
in  reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefera  to  connect  it  with  V9f  which 
properlj  implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts, 
and  is  thence  txwuferred  to  the  mental  power  of 

discernment;  so  that  ^^LT)  signifies  properly  any- 
thing cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thet.  U92). 

The  Chaldaic  word  ^V  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 
ii.  85.     It  is  connected  with  the  S}t.  JJO^^ 

6    ^   9 
4ud  Arab.  \  Sy^i  i.  e.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 

flying  into  and  iiguring  the  eye.  W.  D. 

CHAIN.     Chains  were  used,  (1)  as  badges  of 
office;  (2)  for  ornament;  (3)  for  confining  priaooers. 

(1.)  The  gold  Cham  (1**^"?)  phwed  about  Joseph^a 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  T.  7,  named  ^^  I^l'J;  are  instances  of  the 
first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  iruiffnia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  as  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anrk  EffypL  ii.  26);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  iras  considered 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  &vor  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
§  27),  but  a  token  of  mvestiture  (Dan.  l.  c. ;  Morier's 
iSecoiu^  Jottrney,  p.  93).  In  Es.  zvi.  11,  the  chain 
is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  (2.) 
Chains  iinr  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  wwmen  in  many  countries  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (WUkinson,  iii.  375),  and  probably  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The 

Dccklace  ("^^P)  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  Ac., 
threaded  oa  a  string;  the  beads  were  called 
a^Win,  from  T'^n,  to  perforate  (Cant.  i.  10, 
A.  V.  "  chains,"  where  "  of  gold  "  are  interpohited). 
Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jud. 
X.  4)  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even 
kwer.     Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal, 

tba;ped  in  the  form  of  the  moon,  named  D^^'^HK^ 
(^^rio-iroi,  LXX.;  UimUce^  Vulg.;  rotmd  tire*  like 
the  moon,  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18);  a  similar  ornament, 
the  ki^l,  stiU  exists  in  Egypt  (I.ane*s  Modem 
Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The  Midianites  adorned  the 
necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg.  nil.  21,  26); 
the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar  ornament  (WeUsted,  i. 
301).     To  other  chains  were  suspended  various 

trinkets  — as  scent-botacs,  K?^3rT  '^rVZ  {tablets 
at  houses  of  tJte  soul,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii.  20),  and  mir- 
rors, D^'j'V  73  (Is.  iit  23).  Step<hains,  riM  ^\* 
{OnkUnff  oniamenU,  A.  V.),  were  attached  to  the 
ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).     (3.)  The  means 
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•  "  Our  caloedony  being  often  opalescent  —L  c.  bav- 
mg  something  of  Pliny's  "  Carbunculorum  Ignen  "  in 
it->gOt  eonfoUDded  with  the  Carchedonios.  or  Panic 
ssrbimcle  of  a  pale  color,  and  this  again  with  his  green 
*"  *  Kapxn^*'*^'^  <^Bd  KaAxi|<oMOt  axe  oon- 


adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 
were  fetters  simikr  to  our  hand-cuflk  C^ritjl^n^ 
(lit.  tioo  brasses,  as  though  made  in  halves),  fiist> 
ened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2  Sam.  iii.  34, 
2  K.  XXV.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  prisoner  was  hand-cuifed  to  one,  and  occasionall  j 
to  two  guards  —  the  hand-cuff  on  the  one  being 
attached  to  that  on  the  other  by  a  chain  (Acts  xii. 
6,  7,  xxi.  33  [xxviiL  16,  20;  Eph.  vi.  29;  2  Tim.  i. 
16] ;  DicL  of  Ant,,  art  Cateni).         W.  L.  B. 

•  The  "chains"  (A.  V.)  with  which  the  (Sad- 
arene  maniac  was  bound  (Mark  v.  3,  4)  were  a|>- 
parently  ropes  or  withes,  which  he  pulled  apart  in 
his  phrensy  {fiiwiraaBai\  while  he  crushed  or 
shivesed  to  pieces  the  iron  letters  (ovKrcrp/^^oi)* 
See  Fktters.  H. 

CHALCEDONY  {x«^^^v '  chalcedonius\ 
only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modem  minerabgy  to  one  of  tbe  varieties  of  agate; 
specimens  of  this  sub-species  of  quartz,  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre  and  of  great  translucency, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometimes 
popuku-ly  called  "  white  caniellan."  «  There  Ls  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  he  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theophrastus  {De  Lnpid.  §  25)  refers,  as 
being  found  in  the  ishuid  opposite  Chaloedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the  green  trans- 
parent carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral 
indicated  by  Pliny  (M  //.  xxxvii.  5);  the  white 
agate  is  mentioned  by  him  {N.  IL  xxxvii.  10)  as 
one  of  the  numerous  \li1rietie3  of  Achntn  (Agate), 
imder  the  names  Cerachates  and  Leucncknles.  The 
ChalcedcnUus  was  so  called  from  Chaloedon,  and 
was  obtamed  from  the  copper-mines  there.  It  was  a 
small  stone  and  of  no  great  value;  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's 
neck.  Mr.  King  {Antique.  Gems,  p.  8)  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it. 

W.  B 

*  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i.  437)  speaks 
of  this  mineral  as  not  uncommon  in  Syria.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Galilee  (3|  hours  on  the  way  from 
Safed  to  Acre)  "  are  beautiful  geodes  of  chalcedony, 
which  I  have  spent  days,  first  and  Ust,  in  gathering. 
In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  donkey-loads  ti 
BeirQt,  and  from  there  they  have  been  dispersed  by 
friends  to  almost  every  Tpait  of  the  world.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  ex- 
tending fVom  Jisr  Kuraone,  below  Mushgarah,  quite 
up  to  the  south  end  of  the  Buk'ah,  at  JQb  Jennfn. 
The  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  a  large  melon.  I  have  discovered  jasper 
and  agate  in  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  along 
the  southern  and  eastern  base  of  Mount  Casius,  and 
in  a  few  other  pUces.  Of  the  twelve  manner  of 
stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxriii.  17-20)  there  are  native  to  this  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,'  and  the  sardius.     If 

tinoally  interchanged  in  MS.  Mai'bodus  already  under* 
stood  it  of  our  Calcedony,  as  shown  by  hift  '<  Pal- 
lonsque  Ch&Icedonlus  ignis  habet  ifflgiem."  —  C,W 
King. 
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ihe  npphire  !•  the  kpis  lazali,  it  is  also  met  with 
fai  certain  parts  of  Syria." 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  with  what  fi&miliarity 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  names  and  qualities 
of  precious  stones.  This  is  specially  true  of  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xxL  18-21),  who  exhibits  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  an  expert  only  in  this 
species  of  learning  among  us  would  be  expected  to 
possess.  But  iu  the  East,  where  such  stones  abound 
and  are  applied  to  so  many  uses,  persons  of  the 
roost  ordinary  intelligence  in  other  respects  show 
themselves  almost  Uie  equals  of  artisans  and 
scholars.  "  I  venture  to  say  "  (says  the  writer  just 
quoted),  "  that  this  donkey-boy  coming  to  meet 
us  could  confound  nine-tenths  of  BiUe-readera  in 
America  by  his  familiar  acqusuntanoe  with  the 
names,  appearance,  and  relati>'e  value  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention 
of  them  by  plain  and  unlettered  prophets  and 
apostles.  John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious 
stones,  and  without  effort  gives  a  list  which  has 
puzsled  and  does  still  puztle  our  wisest  scholars 
even  to  understand,  nor  are  they  yet  agreed  in 
regard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  made  to  stand  for  entirely  different  gems, 
and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  are 
equally  uncertain."  H. 

CHAL'COL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 
CHAIiDETA,  more  correctly  CHALD-ffi'A 
(D^'TO?  :  ^  XoX^cJa:  Chaidcea)  is  property  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  our  version,  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  ap- 
pellative Casdim  (or  "  Chaldteans  "),  under  which 
tenn  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  are 
designated;  and  it  will  therefore  here  be  taken  in 
this  extended  sense.  Tlie  origin  of  the  term  is 
va7  doubtful.     Casdim  has  been  derived  by  some 

from  Chesed  H??*),  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
22);  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  "  of  the  Ctmlim  ** 
before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  name 
of  i  asdim  cannbt  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  Chaldtea 
has  been  connected  with  the  city  KaUoudha  (Chil- 
mad  of  Ezekiel,  xx^ii.  23).  This  is  po88iI)ly  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  searching  for  an  etymology  it  sliould 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Ktddi  or  Kaldaij  not  Qisdim^ 
is  the  native  form. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of  country 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  Chaldteans 
is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  — 
at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
stream.  'I1ie  country  to  the  east  is  £Iam  or 
Susiana;  but  ihe  entire  tract  between  the  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  cultivable  by  irrigation 
from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  Chaldtea  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
king.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbrokoi  except  by 
the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  nearly 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  about 
100  miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  firom  Hit  on 
Jie  Euphrates  to  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  mark  its  northern  limits;  the  eastern 
boundary  is  the  Tigris  itself;  the  southern  the 
Peniaa  Gulf;  on  the  west  its  boundary  is  sorae- 
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what  ill-deflned,  and  in  fiu!t  would  vary  aeeardhag 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  devoled  to  the 
regulaUou  of  the  waters  and  the  extension  of  works 
for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
the  Chaldseau  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a 
canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  ter> 
tiary  formation  on  the  Arabian  side  tiirot^hout  its 
entire  extent,  running  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  ike  country.  —  Tha 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  bj 
a  modem  traveller,  who  well  contrssts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appeannoe  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  *<  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  syston  of  canals  and  water-courses, 
which  spread  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  like  a 
net-work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were 
supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bount^  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like  islands 
rismg  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  com,  stood 
frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gaidena, 
afibrding  to  the  idler  or  traveller  (heir  grateful  and 
highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hnrried 
along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  bnsy  dty. 
The  land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day! 
Long  lines  of  momids,  it  is  txue,  mark  the  courses 
of  those  main  arteries  which  formeriy  difl!used  life 
and  >'egetatiou  along  their  banks,  but  their  chan- 
nels are  now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller  oflshoots  are  wholly 
efBiced.  *■  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,*  says  the 
prophet,  *  and  they  shall  be  dried  up !  *  Afl  thai 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  —  that  'glory 
of  kingdoms,'  —  *  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,*  — 
is  recognizable  in  the  numerous  mouldering  bcape 
of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread  the  sniiaos 
of  the  pkun.  Instead  of  the  luxurious  fieUs,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  bu^ 
an  arid  waste — the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there." 
(Ix>flus*s  Chaidcea^  pp.  14,  15.)  The  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  man. 
"There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same  writer 
obser>'e8,  *i  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as  beauU* 
ful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of  yore;  a 
little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  ancient  canals 
would  again  restore  the  fertility  and  population 
which  it  originally  possessed."  'The  prosperity  and 
fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on  the  reg- 
ukition  of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  properly  ap- 
plied and  husbanded,  they  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
desert  the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and 
marslies,  leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others 
most  scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwbebn  tracts 
fomieriy  under  cultivation,  which  become  covered 
with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats 
breed  a  pestilential  miasma.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  tlie  greater  part  of  Babylonia  under 
Turkish  rule;  the  evil  is  said  to  be  advancing;  and 
the  whole  country  threatens  to  become  within  a 
short  time  dther  marsli  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions.  —  In  a  country  so  uniform  and  •> 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  sccidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldsea.  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geog- 
raphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on 
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(he  right  bulk  of  ihe  Euphniet  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6; 
PtoL  T.  20).  BabyloDia  above  this  b  lepirated 
into  tiro  diitricta,  oilled  retpectivdy  Amordaeia  and 
iinftmifw.  The  former  if  the  luuue  of  the  oeatnd 
temtoiy  round  Bftbykm  itself;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  regions  towardfl  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
boiden  on  A«yria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Oi^ief. -*  Babykmia  was  oelebFated  at  all 
times  for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities. 
»  Babel,  and  Ereeh,  and  Aocad,  and  Cahieh  in  the 
land  of  Shinar/*  are  the  first  towns  mentkmed  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great 
cities  "  whieh  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by 
Herodotus  (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
stodded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  nuu-king 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town. 
The  most  important  of  those  which  have  been 
identified  are  Borsippa  {Bin-Nimrud)^  Sippara  or 
Sepbarvaim  (3/atit6),  Cutha  {Ibrahim)^  Oalneh 
{Niffer),  Erech  (  IVarka)^  Ur  {Mugheir\  Chilniad 
(Kalwadha),  Laianeha  (Senkereh),  Is  (IIU),  L>u> 
rsba  {Akkerkuf) ;  but  besides  these  thero  were  a 
multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not 
been  determined,  as  the  Aocad  of  Genesis  (x.  10); 
the  Teredon  of  Abydenus  (Kr.  8);  AM,  Bubtn, 
Ac,  towns  mentk>ned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of 
these  places — Ur  and  Borsippa  —  are  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  article  [Chaldkans].  Of 
the  rest  Erech,  Larancha,  and  Odneh,  were  in 
esriy  times  of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha, 
Sippara,  and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a 
oompaxatively  recent  epoch. 

5.  CannU.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fiaat- 
ores  of  ancient  Babyk>nia  was,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  its  net-work  of  canals.  A  more  particukr 
sorount  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris  nU/ve  Babylon. 
These  were,  (1.)  The  original  "Royal  River,"  or 
Ar-Malcka  of  Berosus,  whkh  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Periiobor  or  Anbrtr,  and  fbUowed  the  line  of  the 
modem  Saldiwyth  canal,  passing  by  Akktrkuf^ 
sad  entering  the  Tigris  a  littte  below  Baghdad; 
(a.)  The  Nahr  Mntcha  of  the  Arabs,  which 
bnoched  off  at  Ridhivamyeh^  and  ran  acroas  to  the 
lite  of  Seleucia;  and  (3.)  The  Nahr  Kulhn^  which 
starting  from  the  Euphrates  about  12  miies  above 
Mo§nib^  passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the 
Tigris  20  miles  bek>w  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  hu^  canal,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  learing  the  Euphrates  at 
jffiit,  where  the  alluvial  pbun  commences,  skirted 
the  deposit  on  the  west  ak>ng  its  entire  extent,  and 
fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  livbinn 
creek,  about  SO  mikss  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ; 
while  a  second  main  artery  (the  Pallacopas  of  Ar- 
risji)  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  ^fo- 
wib,  and  ran  into  a  great  kike  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Borsippa,  whence  the  kmds  to  the  southwest  of 
Babykm  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  fhom  which  fbrther  cross  cuts  were  made,  until 
U  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the 
^reeiotts  fluid. 

6.  Sta  of  Ntdjff  ChaldoBan  marshes,  ^c. — 
C^sMsea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
ipedal  description  —  the  "  great  inland  freshwater 
lea  of  Ncdjtf  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable 
depth,  surrounded  by  difl^  of  a  reddish  sandstone 
m  pbces  40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly 
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dtreotion  a  distance  of  40  miles,  fhim  aliout  kt  81* 
53',  kmg.  440,  tQ  lat.  U^  26^,  k>ng.  44o  35^  Ito 
greatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  fW>m  which  it  is  dis- 
tant (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and  re* 
ceives  fh>ni  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Shai-el- 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Ntdjef, 
fh>ra  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  fh)m  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samaca,  ex- 
tend the  fiimous  Chaldaean  marshes  (Strab.  xri.  1, 
§  12;  Arrian,  Exp.  Ai  vii.  22),  where  Alexander 
was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct  fVom 
the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  HimH- 
yth  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when  that  is 
effectually  ck)sed. 

7.  Productions.  —  The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  he  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ocbrys,  palms,  ap- 
ples, and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fhiit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  193)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  30()-foM. 
Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§  14):  and  Pliny  said  (/7.  A^.  xriii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beaste.  'Pie  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine, 
vinc^r,  honey,  |)orridge,  and  ropes;  with  a  fuel 
equal  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its 
360  uses  (Strab.  xri.  1,  14).  Herodotus  says  (i. 
193)  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted 
with  palms,  and  Ammionus  Maroellinus  (xxiv.  3) 
observes  that  from  the  point  reached  by  Julianas 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one 
continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms 
are  almost  confined  to  the  ricinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
evtn  there  do  not  grow  thickly,  except  about  the 
riUages  on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there 
is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates,  l^fore  than  half  the  country  it 
left  dry  and  waste  fh>m  the  want  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  irrigation :  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  niarahes,  owing  to  the 
same  neglect,  llius  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the 
sea  has  come  up  upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered 
with  the  waves  thereof*'  (Jer.  li.  42);  that  she  is 
made  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water**  (Is.  xiv.  23);  and  also  that  "  a  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  '*  (.Jer.  1. 
38),  that  she  is  "  wholly  desolate  '*  —  *'  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  hmd,  and 
a  desert"  (ib.  12,  13).  (See  Loflus*s  Chaidcsa 
and  Svsiana;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bob.  chs. 
xxi.-xxiv.;  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay 
ix. ;  and  Mr.  Tayk»r*8  Paper  in  the  Jounml  of  the 
Anatie  Society,  vol  xv.  [Also: — Rawlinson, 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Heathen 
World,  vol.  i.  Lond.  1862;  and  Oppert  Hi$toirt 
des  empires  de  Chaldee  ei  dAstyrie  d'apres  Its 
momanents,  Versailles,  1866  (fVom  the  Annates  d^ 
phllos.  chretienne,  1865).    A.]).  G.  R. 

GHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAL1>EES 
(3^^tr?  :  XoXJoioi:  Chabkei),  appear  in  Script- 
ure until  the  time  of  the  Captirity,  as  the  people 
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</  the  ooimtry  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital, 
and  which  is  itself  teriwed  Shinar  ( "i^^pr*  h  but 
aO  the  book  of  iJaiiiel,  while  this  ineflniiij^  u  still 
found  (v.  30,  and  ix.  1 ),  a  new  sense  showH  itself. 
The  Chaldeans  are  classed  with  tlie  magicians  and 
astronomers;  and  evidently  fomi  a  sort  of  priest 
class,  who  have  a  peculiar  ''  ton|i:ue  *'  and  *-*  learn- 
ing*' (li.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  khig  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  pro- 
&ne  writers.  Derosus.  the  native  historian,  himself 
n.  Chaldsean  in  tlie  narrower  sense  (Tatian,  Or. 
C4iv.  Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider; 
while  Herodotiu,  Diodorus,  Stralio,  and  the  later 
writers  ahnost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a 
sect  or  portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard 
^ther  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this 
view,  however,  is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  har- 
monizes with  it;  naniely,  that  the  Chaldieans  are 
the  mhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia, 
viz.,  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian  (lulf  and 
on  Arabia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By 
help  of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the 
country,  these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions are  explicable. 

It  appears  that  the  Chaldaeans  {Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
pUiin  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia, 
llieir  special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retained  the  name  of  Chaldsea.  Here  was  Ur  "  of 
the  Chaldees,''  the  modem  Afuyheu\  which  lies 
90uth  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Shatrtl'HU,  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
"three  bands  of  Chaldceans'*  who  were  instru- 
ments, simuhaneously  with  the  Sabaans^  in  the 
affliction  of  Job  (Job.  i.  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  KaltH  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
ually premled  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Cap- 
tivity it  had  l)egim  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that 
when  the  name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynas' 
ties  which  preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of 
proUptU.  ITie  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however, 
was  (it  is  probable)  really  C'hsildiean,  and  this 
greatly  helped  to  establisli  the  wider  use  of  the  ap- 
peUaUon.  It  had  thus  come  by  this  time  to  have 
two  senses,  both  ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  spe- 
cial appellative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had 
bek>nged  from  the  remotest  times,  in  the  other  it 
designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
was  predominant.  AVe  have  still  to  trace  its  trans- 
ference from  an  ethnic  to  a  mere  chiss  sense —  from 
the  name  of  a  people  to  that  of  a  priest  caste  or 
sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  obsened  above  that  the  Kaldi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  'Iliis  is  proved  by  the  re- 
mains of  their  lan|:^age,  which  closely  resembles 
the  OnUii  or  ancient  Uuiguage  of  Ethiopia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  that  while  both  in 
Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  Semitic  type 
of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  leanied  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  "  leamhig  "  and  the  "  tongue  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
he  people,  who  wei-e  Seniitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chulda'an 
learning,  in  the  old  Chaldiean  or  Cushite  language. 


CHALK  STONES 

Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldfieans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"  master  of  the  ChaldsBans  **  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them ;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldean  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chaldeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  th-'r 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  i**- 
come  its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  mag'.- 
cians,  or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  ore  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  prol«faly 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §  6)  between  the  learned  Chaldeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  KakH^  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  coimtry  borderin:; 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldean  learning,  Bcrsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  I'liny  (//.  N. 
vi.  26)  two  others,  Bal^ylon,  and  Sippara  or  Sfs 
phan-aim.  The  Chaldeans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  eariier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 
their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  re*;- 
ular  horiztju  specially  incited  them,  llie  oliserva- 
tions,  covering  a  space  of  1903  years,  which  Callis- 
thenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (Simplic.  nd 
Arisi.  de  Cml.  ii.  123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiq- 
uity of  such  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  the  car* 
with  which  it  had  been  prescrxed  by  the  learned 
class.  In  later  times  they  seem  eertauily  to  hav^ 
degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers  (Cic.  de  Div, 
i.  1;  Aul.  Cell.  i.  9;  Juv.  ri.  552,  x.  94,  Ac);  b'j» 
this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled  against  the  Chal- 
deans of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it  was  but  par- 
tially deserved  so  late  u  the  reign  of  Augustus  (mm 
Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6).  G.  R 


Costumes  of  the  Chaldeans.     (Rawiinson.     From  .\i»> 
cient  Monuments.) 

•  CHAX.DEE    or    CHALDAIC     LAN- 
GUAGE.     [SiiEMiTic  LA>(iUA(.Ks,  §§  14-18.] 

CHALDEES.     [Ciiau>ka>s.] 

•  CHALDEB  VERSIONS.     [Vekmo54 
AxciKXT  (Targl'm').] 

CHALK  STONES.     [Umb.] 
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OHAMBEB 
•  CHAMBER,  CrPPEB.     [Housk.] 

CHAMBERLAIN  (olKottdfios'  nrcnriw). 
Krastiu,  *»  the  chamf/tilnin  "  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
iras  oiie  of  Ummc  whose  Mlutations  to  the  Komaii 
( 'hristUuis  are  gUeii  at  the  end  of  the  ¥jp.  addressed 
to  thein  (Koni.  xvi.  2:)).  'llie  office  which  he  held 
was  ai>pareiit]  V-  that  of  public  treasurer  or  arcnrius^ 
08  the  Vuk^ate  renders  his  title.  These  m-cnrii 
were  inferior  mai^trates,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  public  chest  {aixn  puUici)^  and  were  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  tlie  account! 
of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  UlusMary  of  Philox- 
enus  the  word  01x01^6^10$  is  exi^laiiied  6  4wl  rijs 
hlftMrias  rpawt^iis,  and  in  the  randects  tiie  term 
arcanus  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to  pub- 
lic or  private  money.  It  is,  as  (irotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transferrecl 
fipom  the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  glosdCfi  quote<i 
by  Suicer  (Tkeiiur.)  we  find  rrrcariia  explained 
by  i^oScKTiii  xf  i^oi^f  '^^  ^^  acconlance  witli  this 
the  translators  of  the  (ieue>'a  Version  have  placed 
*<  receiver  **  in  the  margin.  Kraanms  interpreted 
the  word  quautor  araiiL  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  oeconomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  regulating  the  prices  01  the  markets,  and 
hence  Pancirollus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  cdile.  Theophyhu^  rendered  it 
6  BiouniThs,  6  wpoyaipr^f  Trjt  w6\tws  KoplyBov^ 
and  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  procurator. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Mnrrn.  Oxon,  (p.  85, 
ed.  1732)  we  find  NftAy  olKov6fjk*a  *A<r/af ;  and  in 
aiMther,  mention  is  made  of  ftiikius,  who  was 
oeconomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  26;  see  IMdeaux's 
note,  p.  477).  Another  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci.  7,  ed. 
Scaliger,  1616)  contains  the  name  of  **Secundus 
Arhiriug  Rdpublicae  Amerinorum ; "  but  the  one 
which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given  by  Orel- 
lius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  *^areariu$  pro- 
vincife  Achaise." 

For  farther  information  see  Reinesiiis,  Syntngm. 
Inter,  p.  4.31 ;  La  Cerda,  Adrtvs.  Sncr.  cap.  56; 
Eisner,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  68;  and  a  note  by  Heinesius 
to  the  Marmora  Oxonkruin,  p.  515.  ed.  1732. 

Our  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
oUoyifjiot  by  "  chamberlain.'*  In  Stow's  iyuiTeff 
of'Limdon  (b.  v.  p.  162,  ed.  Str}!^)  it  is  sail  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Ijondon :  **  His 
office  may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting 
the  customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all 
other  payments  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city." 

The  oflSce  held  by  Bhistus,  "  the  king's  chajnber- 
.tain  (rhp  M  rov  Koirvvos  rod  /3curiAfa>r),"  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honor  which  in\-olved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  tlie  king.  The 
margin  of  our  version  gives  "  that  was  over  the 
king's  bed-chamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  prafectus  culnculo  (Suet.  Dom.  16). 

For  Chamberlain  as  used  in  the  O.  T.,  see 
EuKucif,  ad  Jin.  W.  A.  W. 

CHAMELEON  (T**^.  cmch:  xafJuu\4w¥: 
chamaUan).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"strength"  ooeurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of 
andean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpreta- 
tbns  of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see 
Boehart  (fflerog.  ii.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to 
9ome  to  any  salisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject 
)f  the  identity  of  this  word:  Uochart  accepts  the 
4rabic  reading  )f  ti-warlit^  i.  e.  the  lixard,  known 
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by  tde  name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  th?  .Nile  "  {.Iftmi- 
tor  ^Uoticvs^  (irey),  a  large  stroi  g  rv\ti\io  conimoo 
in  Eg>'pt  and  oth«r  parts  of  Africa.  Arabian  %rrit* 
ers  have  recorded  many  wonderAd  things  of  thiii 
creature,  and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fight- 
ing with  snakes,  and  with  the  dttbd^  a  cloedy  idlied 
species  [ Toktoimk].  No  doubt  much  they  relate 
is  fiibubus,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  eonfb> 
sion  between  the  dtibb  •  ( Uromaatix  ipinipe*)  and 
tlie  crocodile,  whoee  eggs  the  *'  Nilotic  Monitor " 
devours.  Forsk&l  (Dficr.  .inim.  p.  13)  speaks  of 
this  Ust-named  lizard  under  the  Arabic  name  of 
iVtiitm.  See  also  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  221). 
I'he  Hebrew  root  of  diach  has  reference  to 
strength,  and  as  the  Arabic  verb,  of  almost  similar 
form,  nieai:s  "  to  conquer  any  one  in  fighting." 
liochart  has  been  led  to  identify  tlie  lizard  named 
al)uve  with  the  lleb.  coach.  It  is  needless  to  add 
how  far  from  conclusive  is  the  evidence  which  sup- 
ports this  interpretation.  W.  H. 

CHAMOIS  ("^.1:,  tcmtr:  ita^nKowdpBaJs^s-' 
cnmeUjpirtialus).  hi  the  list  of  animab  allowed 
for  food  (Dent.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
zemer ;  the  IJCX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  other  veniom, 
give  **■  camefopard  "  or  "  giraflfe  "  as  the  rendering 
of  this  term ;  it  is  improbable  that  this  animal  is 
intended,  for  although  it  might  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  from  specimens  brought  into 
V^ypL  as  tributes  to  the  PhanM>hs  finora  Kthiopia, 
where  the  giraffe  is  found,  it  is  in  the  highest  d^i^ree 
improbable  that  it  should  ever  have  been  named  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  I^exitical  Uim*,  the  animaU 
mentioned  therein  being  doubtless  all  of  them  such 
as  were  well  known  and  readily  procured.  The 
^^  chamois  "  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
repreaait  the  zemer;  for  although,  us  Col.  H. 
Smith  asserts,  this  antelope  is  still  found  in  Central 
Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  seen 
in  Palestine  or  the  Lebanon.  The  etymology 
points  to  some  "springing"  or  "leaping"  animal, 
a  definition  which  would  suit  any  of  tlie  Antdopem 


Aondad  Sheep. 

or  CapretB^  Ac.  Col.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto*s  Cyc 
art.  Zemer)  suggests  that  some  mountain  sheep  is 
intended,  and  figures  the   Ktbsch    {AmmotrayuM 


a  Se«  some  interastlnfc  obwrratlon*  on  the  Dabb,  by 
Mr.  Triftnun,  in  Z»>:i.  Proc.  for  I808. 
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2'raffeluj)/rttg\  a  wild  8heq»  not  UDOomnion,  he 
layg,  in  the  Mokattam  rock>  near  Giiro,  and  found 
aIm  in  Sinai;  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the 
Miimal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  other  rumi> 
nants.  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  beasts  allowed 
lor  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable  with 
other  wild  animals  of  the  Bible  lands,  and  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Kthtck  or  Aoudad  was 
known  to  the  Israelites;  again,  Col.  Smith's  sug- 
gestion has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  Syriae  ver- 
sion, which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
word,  **  a  mountain  goat,"  the  Aoudad^  although 
really  a  sheep,  being  in  general  form  more  like  a 
goat.  This  animal  occurs  not  unflwqucntly  figured 
ou  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  it  is  a  iiati\ie  of  K. 
AiKca,  and  an  inhabitant  of  high  and  Inaccessible 
places.  W.  H. 

•  CHAMPIAN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms 
for  chamiHiif/n  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  E^.  xxxviL  2, 
marg.,  and  L)eut.  xi.  30.  A. 

CHA'NAAN  iXayady),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (conip.  (^arran  for  Haran, 
Ac.)  .Jud.  V.  3,  9, 10;  Bar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  56;  1  Mace. 
ix.  37;  AcU  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

CHA'NAANITE  forCANAANiTE,  Jud.  v.  16. 
[Also  1  Esdr.  viiL  69.} 

•  CHANEL-BONE,  Job  xxxi.  22,  margin 
of  A.  V.  An  old  term  for  the  collar-bone  or  clav- 
icle, also  written  "cum/  bone.**  See  Eaatwood 
and  Wright's  BiUe  Word-Book,  p.  94.  A. 

CHANNUNBTTS  (Xayovycuos:  Cha^nna- 
m),  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Menui,  if  to 
anything,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Eua  (viii.  19). 

•  CHA'NOCH,  Gen.  iv.  17,  marg.  A  form 
of  Enocii,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew. 

A. 

•  CHAPEL  occurs  hi  Am.  xii.  13  as  the  trans- 
lation of  f  ilpr  (Sept.  ayicur/ia,  and  Vulg.  tanc- 
Uficntio  rty*\  i.  e.  sanctuary  or  place  of  worship, 
and  is  applied  there  not  to  any  single  shrine  or 
tem(>le,  but  Bethel  itself,  which  in  the  time  of  Jer- 
oboam II.  iras  crowded  with  altars  (Am.  iii.  14) 
which  that  king  bad  erected  to  Baal.  The  render- 
ing is  as  old  certainly  as  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a 
private  place  of  worship  at  Bethel,  llie  term 
*'  chapel "  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  places 
for  idol-worship  («<8»Ac<a,  rc/i^vij)  1  Mace.  i.  47 ; 
2  Maoc.  X.  2,  xi.  3.  H. 

CHAPITER.  (1.)  n'jn'T,  ui  pi.  rrnnr, 

from  "^r^'^i  to  turrowid:   hriB4fia''   capiteUttm. 

(2.)  n^lV'  from  nc'^,  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912- 
914):  ci  lct^a\cd'  capita.  The  upper  member  of 
a  pillar  —  the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  different  fonn  of  ^*  capital;  "  also  possi- 
bly a  roll  motilding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work 
of  art,  as  in  the  case  (a)  of  the  piUars  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called 
especially  Jachin  and  Boaz;  and  (6)  of  the  hivers 
belonging  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxnii.  17 ;  1  K.  vii. 
17,  31,  38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  former,  see  Tabkrnaclb,  Tkmpij^,   Boaz, 

and  of  the  latter,  Ijiver.  (3.)  The  word  ^■^^"^, 
rdth  =  head,  is  also  occasionally  rendered  '« Chap- 
iter," as  hi  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ex. 
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xxxvi.  38,  xxxviii.  17, 19,  28;  bat  In  the  aeeoaot 
of  the  temple  it  is  tnuuialed  "top,''  as  1  K.  nL 
16,  Ac.  H.  W.  P. 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (yapaaBaXd^i  Aki, 
Xapa  adaXap:  Carmeliam  ei  Jarttk)^  1  Esdr.  t. 
36.  The  names  "  Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immcr,** 
in  the  lists  of  Exra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  w  Charaathahu*  leadmg  them,  and  Aalar.*' 

CHAB'ACA  (tit  rhy'Xiipaica  (?  XiW): 
[in]  Characa\  a  phux  mentioned  only  in  2  Jfaee. 
xii.  17,  and  there  so  obscurdy  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  oo  the 
east  of  .Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"Tubieni,"  or  of  *»Tobie"  [Ton],  who  were  in 
GUead  (comp.  1  Maoc.  v.  9,  13);  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Chanx 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  dew.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note;  phu»s  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name  now  known 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  reeaUs  Charax  is  Keraik^ 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  Xapdif 
fjM0a,  and   Mwfiovxdpa^  (see  the  quotations  in 

ReUnd,  705).  The  Syriae  Peshito  has  lOi^y 
Carca,  which  suggests  Kabkob  (Judg.  YiiL  10). 

G. 
CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF 
(Q^tt^nn  h;^3,  "ravine  of  craftsmen;"  *A7«a5- 
9atp  [Vat.  -cip] ;  Alex,  riftrpcurc^u,  Sri  riterwts 
iJ<roi';  [Comp.  T-nxupairiii'-]  vaUis  arUJicum)^  a 
place  mentioned  twice; —  1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  fiLmily  of  Othniel;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Bei^janiites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  [the  latter]  passage  it  is  rendered 
"\'aUey  of  craftsmen'*  [Alex,  yn  Apaatfi].  Its 
mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Ijod  (Lydda),  NebaUat, 
etc.,  fixes  its  position  as  in  the  swelling  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  pkin  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jaflla.  The 
Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwars,  p.  135)  reports  the 
valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  Ixxl  and  Ono, 
which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab  the  son  of  Se- 
raiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Zeruiah  will 
be  best  examined  under  the  name  Joab.         G. 

•  Dr.  Bobhison  argues  that  the  valley  (S\^) 
of  Charashim  may  have  been  a  side  valley  opening 
into  the  plain  of  Beit  Svha  near  Lod  (l.ydda), 
which  latter  he  supposes  to  be  the  plain  or  valley 

(nrpsi)  of  Ono  (Neh.  xi.  35),  and  a  diflerent  one. 
therefore,  tnm  that  of  Lod  and  Ono.  See  his 
Pky»,  Geoyr,  p.  113.  H. 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (XopicaM^j;  Alex.  KoXxa 
liMs'.  CharcamU),  1  Esdr.  i.  25.    [Cabchkmisii.] 

•  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  apparently  in  most 
3ditions,  if  not  all,  reads  Carchamis.  A. 

CHAR'CHEMISH  (t*  ^^.}y,  :  I.XX.  fm 
most  MSS.]  omits;  [Comp.  Xapx^^^']  Cfuxrca- 

t/lis),  2  Chr.  XXX7.  20.      [CAnCHEMIRH.  I 

CHAR'CUS  iBapxov4;  [Vat  M.  Bapxous, 
H.  BaYOus;  Aid.  XapKOvsi]  Bnrcus\  1  Esdr.  v. 
32.  Corrupted  from  Barkos,  the  corresponding 
name  in  the  paralld  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  — 

possibly  by  a  change  of  Zl  into  0,  But  it  does  not 
appear  whenee  the  transUtors  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.     [Evidently  from  the 
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ildnii   editiDii.]      In  the  edition  of  1611  it  is 
»«ChMnmn.'* 

GHA'REA  iXap4a;  [Vat.  omita:]  Caree\  I 
Esdr.  V.  32.     [Hai<»iia.J 

CHARGER  (1.  n^  ?•*,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing lioUowness:  rp^/SAiov,  irorvAif:  actiabulum. 
2.  ^!p'?^W:  ^^tfirr^p:  phifila;  only  found  Ezr.  i. 
9),  a  shallow  vessel  ibr  receiving  water  or  blood, 
aLw  fur  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil 
(Num.  vii.  7j);  Ges.  TAes.  22).  The  "chan^rs" 
mentioned  in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  lieen  of 
silver,  and  to  have  weij^faed  each  130  shekels,  or 
05  OS.  (Hussey,  Anc,  WntjhU^  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  'lite  dau«rhter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  St.  John  Uaptist  "  in  a  charj^cr,"  M  rrl^oKi 
(.Matt  xiv.  8  [11;  Mark  vi.  25,  28];  probably  a 
trencher  or  platter,  as  Hom.  OJ.  I.  141:  — 
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Comp.  [vipa^hoke  xi.  39,  A.  V.  "phtter,''  and] 
Luke  L  G3,  wiwaitiiioy,  a  writing-tablet.    [Basin.] 

II.  W.  P. 

•  The  English  "charger"  as  "that  on  which 
saything  is  kdd,  a  dish,'*  comes  from  the  French 
c/taryer,  and  the  old  English  charge,  i.  e.  "to 

kwd."  The  A  V.  renders  T^  Jp  «lwA  in  Ex.  xxv. 
29,  xxzvii.  16,  and  Num.  iv.  7.  H. 

•  CHARGES.  "  Be  at  charges  with  them  " 
A  V.  Acta  xri.  24,  or  rather ybr  them  "  {handtnif- 
ffov  4i^  avToTs),  means  "  pay  the  expense  of  their 
oSerings.*'  A. 

CHARIOT.  (1.)  3^3  from  3^7,  to  ride: 
ipftm-  curnu :  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2 
Sam.  tSi.  4,  x.  18).    (2.)  3^ '3'^,  a  chariot  or  horse 

(Ps.  etT.  3).  (3.)  '^'^Ir.f  m.  from  same  root  as 
(1),  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  CmU  ilL 
9).  (4.)  n^J-ip,  f.  (5.)  nN?,  from  b2V, 
ToU  (Ps.  xW.  9,  BvpUs'-  icutum).     (6.)  ^""^^^ 

Cant  UL  9:  ^ptioi^:  fercidum.  |(7.)  njp'J, 
Ez.  xxvii.  20;  Ges.,  Ewald,  riMnff;  Vulg.,  ad'  it- 
(kndmn,  (8.)  l^H,  Ez.  xxiii.  24,  a  difficult  word : 
Gea.,  arm$ ;  Fiirst,  bittk-axe ;  Hitzig,  by  alter- 
ing the  points,  and  etymolo^cal  conjecture,  raU 
tUng.  A]  (Between  1-1  no  difierence  of  signifi- 
cation). A  yehide  used  either  for  wariike  or  peaceful 
purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former.  Of  the 
latter  use  the  fbUowing  only  are  probable  instances : 
as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44 ;  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  23;  2  K.  v.  9; 
Acts  viii.  28. 

The  eariiest  n^ention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  b 
m  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  pbeed  in  Pharaoh*8  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entnmce  into  Egypt  from 
(Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jaoib  chariots  also  fbrmed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  Mport  or  as  a  guard  of  honor  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  \*iew  chariots 
smong  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
iQoog  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
sf  heavy  artillery  in  modem  times,  so  that  the  mil- 
itary power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 


number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  fat  pmnsuing 
Israel  took  with  him  600  chark>ts.  The  Canaan 
ites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist 
the  Isradites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  t.  c.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v.f  Josh.  xvii. 
18;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Clanaan,  had  9U0 
liariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  SauPs 
time  had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessivt 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  AnL 
vi.  6,  §  1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  riii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  Uter  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chari'^Cii  1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  pu> 
sened  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against  multi* 
pljiiig  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  possession 
of  them  (Deut.  xvU.  16;  1  Sam.  vui.  11,  12). 
But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity  of  placing  his 
kingdom,  under  its  altaed  circumstances,  on  a 
footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority  towards 
other  nations.  He  raised,  thereibre.  and  main- 
tained a  force  of  1400  charioU  (1  K.  x.  25)  by 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen. 
Annb.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been 
still  mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  34;  2 
K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiU.  7,  14,  xviu.  24,  xxiii.  80;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3;  Jer. 
Ii.  21;  Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 
(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is.  xxU. 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have 
had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Maco. 
xiU.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot 
except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian 
or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candaoe,  who  b  de- 
scribed as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viiL 
28,  29,  38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  flrom 
Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  imported  fK>m 
Egypt.  The  following  description  of  E^^yptiao 
chariots  is  taken  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  They 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  than  the 
18th  dynasty  (u.  c.  1530).  The  war  chariot,  from 
which  the  chariot  umJ  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  It 
consisted,  as  appears  both  fh>m  Egj-ptian  paint- 
ings and  reliefs,  as  well  as  from  an  actual  speci- 
men presen'ed  at  Morence,  of  a  nearly  semicircuhu 
wooden  frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  poste- 
rioriy  on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and 
supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  tlie 
frame  by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  upright 
in  front.  The  fk>or  of  the  car  was  made  of  rope 
net-work,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy  footing 
to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strength- 
ened and  omameuteJ  with  leather  and  metal  bind- 
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ing  Attached  to  the  off  or  right-hand  side,  and 
crossiiis;  each  other  diagonally,  were  Cie  bow-caac, 
and  inclining  backwards,  the  quiver  and  spear -case. 
If  two  persons  were  in  the  chariot,  a  second  bow- 
case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were  2, 
had  6  apoices:  those  of  peaoe  chariots  had  some- 


4a  Bgjptian  war-chaiioi,  with  bow*cMes  and  complete 
(Wilkinson.) 

times  4,  fiutened  to  the  axle  by  a  linchpin  secured 
by  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  dififerent  colors,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 
saddle,  together  vrith  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throai-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
acroes  Uie  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing  rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  driving- reins  passed  through  other  rings 
on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal,  end- 


CHARIOT 

I  ing  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  omameni  k 
not  certaui.  The  driver  stood  on  the  off-aide,  and 
in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip  firom  the 
wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  represented 
alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins  fastened  round 
his  body,  thus  usuig  his  weapons  with  his  hands 
at  liberty.  Most  commonly  S  penoos, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  the  third  was  employed  to  cany 
the  state  umbrella  (2  R.  ix.  20,  24 ;  IK. 
zxii.  34;  Acta  viii.  38).  A  second  chariot 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battJe  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necesidty  (2  Chr.  xzxr. 

a4). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Ei^vptian 
gentleman  sometimes  dnn-e  alone  in  his 
diariot  attended  by  sen'ants  on  foot.  The 
horses  wore  housings  to  protect  them  from 
heat  and  insects.  For  royal  personages 
and  women  of  rank  an  ambrella  was  car- 
ried by  a  bearer,  or  fixe*^  upright  in  the 
ehariot.  Sometimes  nmles  were  driven  in- 
stead of  horses,  and  in  tra\-elling  sometimes 
oxen,  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides 
of  tlie  chariot  appear  to  have  been  closed. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  rerodKuKKoi  ifia^a  (Her- 
od, ii.  63),  was  usea  for  reli^ous  purposes. 
[Cakt.]  The  processes  of  manufacture 
of  chariots  and  harness  are  AiUy  illustrated 
by  existing  sculptures,  in  which  also  are 
represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg^tt.  L 
368,386;  u.  75,  76,  2d  ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and 
harness  did  not  difler  essentially  from  the 
EgypUan.     Two  or  three  persons  stood  Ln 
ftimitmre.  ^^  car,  but  the  dri^-er  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  standing  on   the  near  side, 
whilst  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield 
to  protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow. 
The  car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.    The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  third  person  in  state  pro- 
cessions carried  the  royal  umbrella.    A  third  horse, 
like  the  Greek  ira/»^opo(,  was  generally  attached 
(Uyard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 

In  later  times  the  third  horse  was  Laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes ;  and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  f 


VKyptian  prinees  In  their  ehariot.    (WfUdnsoa.) 
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noved  from  it«  former  side  position,  wm  made 
fujiuire  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
hiiciily  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  val- 
iutl4e  woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
liroidered  housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 


Assyrian  chariot. 


nonet  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
beads.  (Uyard,  Nineveh,  u.  353,  3&6;  Nineveh 
and  Bibytm,  pp.  341,  587,  603,  618;  Men,  of 
NiH.  2d  series,  pi.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  20.) 

The  Perrian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
at  Persepotis,  and  also  at  Kouyuiyik,  shows  great 
■imilaritj  to  the  Assyrian ;  but  the  procession  rep- 
resented at  the  former  place  contains  a  chark>t  or 
oar  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculpt- 
ures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Ehunites,  or 
Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  persons' 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  honea,  used  a 
kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  more,  con- 
sisting of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  capable  of  hold- 
ing 5  or  6  persons,  of  whom  the  driver  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  side  of  the 
pule.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1,  and  2,  §  22;  Is. 
xzii.  6;  Ei.  xiiii.  24;  Niebuhr,  Voyftgey  ii.  106; 
Chardin,  Vvyige,  riii.  257,  pL  lix. ;  Layard,  Nin. 
md  Bab.  pp.  447-449;  Olearius,  TratfeU,  p.  80S.) 


Assyrian  chariot. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes  {ipfAara  9peirayrf 
^pa,  Xen.  An'ib.  i.  7,  §  10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "  chariots  of  iron  **  of  the  Canaan- 
ites;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mace  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53;  .Appian.  Syr.  c.  32).  Xenophon 
mentions  a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
(Cyntp.  \i.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  mentioned 

b  A.  V.  arc,  (1.)  the  Wheels,  D^S^iS:  govts'- 

^flto;  alHo2^^3^2:  Tprxo^*"***    (2.)  Spokes,- 


*  The  writer  has  here  followed  the  emmeons  ren- 

of  the  A.  y.  In  1  K.  ril.  88.     Aooording  to  the 

lezleognipheni  and  oommentators  the  ^foke$  are 


CHEBAB  ill 

1^^^:^n :  radii.    (3.)  Naves,«  C^aS  [or  nSM] 

nuxtiolL    (4.)FeUoes,«D^n'lf^*   vurot:   qpMdss 

(5.)  Axles,  ni"^^:   x<*P«»=   ^'*-     ^o  put  the 

horses  to  the  carriage,  "^?^  '  ((vlcuijungere;  and 

once  (Mic  i.  13),  CH^. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horaes  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idoktry  (Ez.  viii.  16;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  XV.  u.  255;  Winer,  Wayen).     H.  W.  P. 

•CHARMER,  Deut  xviU.  11;  Ps.  h-iU.  6; 
Is.  xix.  3.  See  Divination,  §§  5, 10;  Enchaut- 
MENT8,  §§  3,  5;  Seiu*ent-c^iiarmlng.         a. 

CHAR'MIS  iXapfits:  [Vat  Sin.  Xapfitis;] 
Alex.  Xa\fi9is'  Channi)^  son  of  Melchiel  one  of 
the  three  »» ancients  "  {irpftrfi&repoi)^  or  "  rulers  " 
i&pxorres)  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  >i.  15,  viii.  10,  x. 
6). 

CHARTIAN  {Xfipjthn  Charan\  Acts  viL  2, 
4.     [Haran.] 

CHASE.     [Hu^TUlo.] 

CHAS^BA  (X»r«/3<i:  Ca*tha\  a  name 
among  the  list  of  the  ^  Ser\'ants  of  the  Temple  ** 
(1  Esdr.  V.  81),  which  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a 
mere  corruption  of  that  succeeding  it  —  Gazkra. 

•  CH  A'VAH,  Gen.  iii.  20,  marg.  A  form  of 
Eve,  more  neariy  representing  the  Hebrew.    A. 

*  CHAWS,  an  old  form  for  jaw»,  Ez.  xxix.  4 
and  xxxviii.  4,  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  eariy 
editions.  A. 

CHE'BAR  ("^5?  :  Xo^\  [Vat  M.  Ez.  x. 
22,  Xopafi']  Chobar),  a  river  in  the  "land  of  the 
Chaldseans  **  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  tlie  time  of  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ez. 
L  1,  iii.  15,  23,  Ac).     It  is  commonly  regarded  as 

Uentical  with  the  Habor  ("i"^3r),  or  ri*-er  of  Go- 
zan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were  r&- 
mo\-ed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xrii.  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  wholly  upon  the  sim- 
ilarity of  name;  which  alter  all  is  not  \-ery  close. 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  snppose  the  two  streams  dis- 
tinct, more  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as 
the  ancient  *tifi6p^as  (modem  Khobour\  which  feU 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium ;  for  in  the  <.)ld  Tes 
tament  the  name  of  Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  fat 
northwards,  llie  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked 
for  in  Babylonia.    It  is  a  name  which  might  properiy 

ha>o  been  given  to  any  great  stream  (comp.  "^3^, 
great).  Perhaps  the  view,  which  finds  some  sup- 
port in  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  20),  and  is  adopted  by 
Bocbart  {Phaleg^  \.  8)  and  Cellarius  (Oeogmph. 
c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr 
3falchu  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  —  the 
greatest  of  all  the  cuttings  in  Mesopotamia  —  may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance.  In  that 
case  we  may  suppose  the  Jewish  captives  to  have 
been  emfrioyed  in  the  excavation  of  the  channeL 

denoted  by  C^p!^r,thefMresby  C^-i:^n,anAtlM 
feUoes  by  C*??.  A 
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That  CluJdML,  not  up|M2r  MenopotamiA,  was  the 
«oeiie  of  Ecekiel'8  prcacbiiig,  is  indicated  by  the 
tnutition  which  placed  his  tomb  at  Keffil  (Loftus's 
Ouddaa,  p.  36).  G.  U. 

CHE'BEL  (^5^7^.  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  gi\*e  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chtbtl  is  a  "  rope  **  or  "  cord  \  '*  and  ui 
this  sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as 
Josh.  ii.  16,  "cord;"  1  K.  xx.  31,  "ropes; "-Is. 
xzxili.  23,  ^-tackliii^s;''  Am.  vii.  17,  "line")  and 
metaphorically  (as  Ivccl.  xii.  6;  Is.  v.  18;  Hoe.  xi. 
4).  From  this  it  has  passed  —with  a  curious  cor- 
respondence to  our  own  modes  of  speech  —  to  de- 
note a  body  of  men,  a  "  band  "  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61). 
In  1  Sam.  x.  6,  10,  our  word  *< string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  die  circumstances  —  a  "string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii. 
10;  ^.  xviii  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of 
a  messuring-Iine  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean 
a  "portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  CT.  11;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  Unet*^  are  fidlen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  pbces  "  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its  topo- 
graphical sense,  as  meanhig  a  "tract"  or  "dis- 
trict," we  And  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Deut  iii.  4, 13, 14 ;  1  K.  iv.  13).  It 
has  been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  [Akgob.]  But 
in  addition  to  tlic  obsen-ations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
traveller  in  those  biteresting  regions,  who  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  statements  of  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary  of  the 
district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambritfyt  Ktanifg^ 
1858.)  No  clew  is  afforded  us  to  the  reason  of  this 
definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ;  but  a  oomr 
parison  of  the  fact  that  An^b  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Manasseh  —  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph—  with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe, 
and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  eariy  and 
characterbtic  fragment,  Josh.  xvii.  6,  14  {A.  Y. 
"portion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  prorinciallsm  in  use  amongst  that  Lu^e 
and  independent  part  of  Israel  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "rocky 
shore "  of  Argob  may  be  iUustrated  and  justified 
by  ito  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "coast")  for  the 
"ooast  line"  of  the  Mediterranean  abng  Philtstia. 
In  connection  with  the  seapshore  it  is  also  empteyed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chebel  in  the  older  versions 
are  tr-voivicfAO^  vtplfAtrpof,  trtpix^pov*  rtgio^ 
funiculut.  [See  Akgob,  and  the  addition  to 
Babhan  in  Anier.  ed.]  G. 

CHEDORLACMER  {1©^^-)7?  :  Xo- 
hoXXayoitip*  Chodorltthomor)^  a  king  of  tUlam,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hokl 
over  them;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled;  in  the 


a  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own 
MkMDatte  exproirion  ~  "  hard  Uo«s  ^'  wlU  not  be  Ibi^ 
fotlsn.  Other  eorrBspoDdences  between  Chebel  as  ap- 
plisl  la  msasiuwninit,  and  our  own  woids  f'  rod  *^  and 
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next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marched  opoa 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  muiy  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  encomiteTMi  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  ^-ale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  car- 
ried away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  fiunlly  of 
Lot  Chedorlaomer  seems  to  havje  perished  in  the 
rescue  which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  bear- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17). 
According  to  Gesenius  the  meaning  of  the  word 

may  be  '^handful  ofikeates,  from  i^jS^,  JumdftU 

and  '''*^y,  aheaf; "  but  this  is  unsatis&ctory.  The 
name  of  a  king  is  found  upoh  the  bricks  recently 
discovered  in  ChaMtea,  which  is  read  Kuthtr-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  &ct  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "Ra«-ager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  hia  itgeodt 
has  been  discovered,"  sa^-s  Col.  KawUnson,  *«  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. 'Ilie  second  element  in  the  name  "  Chedor- 
laomer "  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  "  Kudur- 
mapula."  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Bobybnian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Skalmane$er  be- 
comes Shnlman  in  Hoshea;  Mercdack-bai-adan, 
becomes  MaitiocempfU.  dc.  Kudw-maptda  might 
tlierefore  become  known  as  Kuthw  simply.     The 

epithet  "el-Ahmar,"  «.»J^^i,  whidi  means  the 

Red,  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  naine, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  Laomer,  whidi, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  kedar-tUAhmar^  or  "  Kedar  the  Red," 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
bis  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  d^edor-laomcr.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  hn  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mnpuln.^^  "  (;hedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certun  immigrant  C1)ald»an  Ehmites 
who  founded  the  great  Cbaldiean  empire  of  Berosns 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.  c,  while 
Amrsphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  Kllasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chieft,  and  Tidal,  who 
led  a  contingent  of  Median  Scythe  belonging  to  the 
old  population,  may  have  been  the  local  govemois 
who  bad  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded 
Chaldfca"  (RawUnson's  Herod,,  i.  436,  446). 

S.  L. 
CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  difR;rent  name 

in  the  Hebrew:  (1)  HVO?,  from  I^J,  «o  atrdU 
(Job  X.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 

way  of  lllustnOion:  (2)  V'*"?7»  ftwn  7'!)C»  ^ 
cut  irpv^aXiZts  rov  TcUairrot,  LXX. ;  /ormelkB 
catei,  Vulg.,  1   Sam.  xvii.  18);  the  Chaldee  and 

Syriacgive  ^3^3  :  Hesychioa  explains  rpv^oXi^cs 

as  Tfi'^fiara  rov  awaXov  rv^vi  (3)  "^^^^  -"^"^t  V , 

(hxn    n^^,   to  aerape  {Xa/pi»$  $omM,   LXX.; 

"  chaf  n,*^  and  also  ''  rood  "  as  applied  in  the  provlnesi 
and  colonies,  to  solid  maasuiw  of  wood,  fte.,  are  e^ 
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eftecic  ofib'Ae,  A.  V.  a  Sun.  znL  99:  Um  Vul- 
gate, foUowing  Tbeodotion^s  rendering,  ya\a9i)i^ 
ftocx^tt^  giv^  P*^!/^i^  vUhIo^  guided  by  the  posi- 
tioo  of  the  wordu  after  **  sheep  " :  the  Targum  and 
other  Jewitfh  authorities,  however,  identifj  the  sub- 
stanoe  with  those  meutioned  above).  It  is  difficult 
to  deeide  how  far  these  terms  correspond  with  our 
notion  of  cheese ,  xur  they  simply  express  various 
degrees  of  coA^rulation.  It  may  be  observed  that 
cheeee  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Bedouin  Arjiba,  butter  being  decidedly  preferred ; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to 
those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvil.,  2  Sam.  xvii., 
consisting  of  coagulate  butter-milk,  which  is  dried 
antil  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground: 
the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt, 
Note*  on  the  Bethuiat^  i.  60).  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  ii  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both :  thus  the  (jroeks  had  in  reality  but  one  ex- 
pression for  the  two,  for  fi9VTvpoy  =  fiovs,  rvp6sy 
«' cheese  of  kine:"  the  Romans  used  cheese  ex- 
clua^-ely,  while  all  nomad  tribes  preferred  butter. 
The  distinction  between  cheese  proper,  and  ooegula- 
ted  milk,  seems  to  he  nfiemd  to  in  Pliny,  zi.  96. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHEXAL  (^^3»  [perfection]  :  XoK^K ; 
[Vat  NfxaivXt  N«-  belonging  to  the  precedmg 
wind:]  ChnVd),  Ezr.  x.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  eight  sous  of  Pahath-Moab  who  had 
all  taken  ♦*  str&nge  wives  "]. 

CHELCI'AS  (XfAicrat :  Heldai).  1.  Ancestor 
ofBtfuch(Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7).  W.  A-  W. 

CHELCI'AS  (XfXici'M,  i.  e.  njr?^7,  the 
portion  of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  :  Jleleins),  tlie  &ther 
of  Susanna  (frtsU  of  Sut,  2,  29,  63).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susmn.  i.  68D,  ed.  iligne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with 
the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Josaah  (2  K.  zxU.  8).  B.  F.  W. 

CHELXIANS,  THE  (Jud.  U.  23).    [Orxi^ 

LUS.] 

CH^LXUH  f^H!)^?,  Keri,  im^D 
[sfrenffth,  FiirstJ:  XtX/cfa;  [Vat  FA.  Xt\Ktiai 
Aid.  Alex.  XtXla:]  CheUau),  Fxr.  x.  36  [one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  foreign  wives]. 

CHBL'LUS  iXiWo6s\  [Sin.  XeerKovt;  Vat,] 
Alex.  XfAovr:  Vul^.  omits),  named  amongst  the 
plaeci  beyond  (i.«.  on  the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which 
Nabnchodonosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9). 
Except  its  mention  with  •*  Kades  "  there  b  no  clew 
to  its  situation.     Keland  {PaL  p.  717)  ooi^jeetures 

tiiat  it  may  be  Chnlutza,  T^'^^^r^j  a  place  which, 
under  the  altered  form  of  Elusi,  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geogn4>hen.  With  this 
af^rees  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  "  land  of  the 
CheDians*'  (r^r  XtWedmy  [Vat.  M.  XoXSawy; 
Sin.  Alex.  XcAsMif],  tei-ra  Ceilon),  «*by  the  wilder- 
ness,** to  the  south  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).  G. 

•  Volkmar  {/CinL  in  die  Apokr,  i.  191)  adopts 
the  reading  XaKZaimWy  which  is  supported  by  the 
Syriac  A. 

CHETiOD  (XsXfs^x;  Alex.  XcAcouS;  [Stn. 

XcAaiw);  Aid    XfX^9:l  Vnl^.  omito).     *«ilany 

nations  of  the  sons  of  C'hekxl  **  wen  among  those 
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who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to 
his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  1.  6).  Tho  word  It 
apparently  corrupt  Simonis  suggests  Xd\»v,  peril. 
Ctesiphou.     Ewald  ooqjectures  it  to  be  a  nickiiaiae 

for  the  Syrians,  <*sons  of  the  moles*'  iVft  (Gesek* 
iv,  643). 

*  Volkmar  gives  the  same  interpretation,  od^ 
applying  the  term,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
the  book,  to  the  Roman  armies  as  a  Schanzgr^bei^ 
I/eer,  iainotu  for  intrenching.  See  his  ±.inL  in 
dU  Apokr,  i.  31  f.,  153.  A. 

CHE'LUB  (yh^  [Urd-cnffe]).  L  A  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judab,  described  [1  Chr. 
iv.  11]  as  the  brother  of  Sh^h  and  the  father  of 
Mechir  [1  Chr.  iv.  11].  (In  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  given  as  Caleb,  Xakifi,  the  fether  of  .\scha;  the 
daughter  of  the  weli-ltjoown  Caleb  was  Achsah; 
Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2,  a  Xi\o^0;  IVBi.  XofiouZ:]  CheUsb).  Exii 
the  son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
«'  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground," 
one  of  David^s  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvu.  26). 

CHELU'BAI  [3  syl.]  O^nb?  [Aerosc, 
Fiirst] :  6  Xct\40;  [Vat  M.  Oxafii\,  i-  e.  6X0- 
Bt\']  Cnlubi)^  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the 
chief  fiunilies  of  Judah.  The  name  occuxs  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Caleb.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  while  in  this  passage  Jerahmeel  is 
stated  to  be  a  brotlier  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that  tJbe  Jerahmeelites  were  placed 
on  the  *'  south  of  Judah,*'  where  also  were  the  poa- 
seteions  of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  3,  XXX.  14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is 

un\fn,  Sold ;  probably  a  transcriber's  enw  for 


u.2k^^,  Cehibi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  Q. 

CHEM'ABIMS,  THE  (DnpSH:  (in  i 
K.  xxiii.  6]  oi  Xctpapifi;  [Vat.]  Alex.  o<  Xvpapemi 
arusplcetiy  wUtui).  rhis  word  only  occiuv  in  Uie 
text  of  the  A.  V.  m  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  6 
it  is  rendered  *'  idolatrous  priests,**  and  ui  Hos.  x. 
6  **  priests,"  and  in  both  cases  <*chemarim"  is 
given  in  the  margin.  So  fiir  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  the  word  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  felse  worship,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  term  of  foreign  origin.     In  Sjrriac  the 

word  );.:^ao,  cAmrd,  is  found  witliout  the  lUMt 
restriction  of  meaning,  being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  6, 
12,  of  the  priest  of  Mlcah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it 
denotes  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  and  in  Heb.  IL 
17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself.  The  root  in  Syriao 
signifiw  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence  cumrv  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a 

priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab.  JlajI.  itbUy  and 

Syr.  tU^l,  o^,  in  the  same  sense).  Kimehi 
derived  it  fh>m  a  root  rignifying  '<  to  be  black,** 
because  tlw  idokUrous  priests  wore  black  garments; 
but  this  is  without  foundation.  [Idolatry,  II.] 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix.  35  the  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render  the  Greek 
y(VK6poy,  "  a  temple  keeper.*'  Compare  the  Vulg. 
ofUtai^  which  is  the  translation  of  ('hemarim  in 
two  passages.  W.  A.  W. 

CHB'MOSH  (triD?  [p«fa.  smMmst.  Gss.; 
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Jre,  k^rth,  \.t.  god  of  fire,  Flint] :  Xa/tu«f ;  [Vat 
b  Judg.  A/iii»r:]  ChamM),  tbe  national  deity  of 
the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviu.  7, 13,  46). 
In  Judf;.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  a«  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites:  he  must  not,  however,  be  identified 
with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and  Joaiah 
abolished,  the  worship  of  C'hemosh  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  a  K.  xxiti.  13).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  bare  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtftil  and  discordant  ooi^ectures. 
Jerome  {Comm.  in  b.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymologi- 
eal  grounds;  others,  as  Gesenius  {The$aur,  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds; 
and  othen  (Beyer  ad  Stldtn^  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemoah  having  been  wor- 
shipped, aceordmg  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
fbrm  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  b.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHENA'ANAH  (HjygS:  Xorowt  [Vat. 
Xoraoy;  Alex.  Xovoyoy:]  CfuoKma;  according  to 
Gesen.  fem.of  Canaaj().  1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of 
Jediael,  son  of  Bei\jamin,  head  of  a  Bei^amite  house 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of  tbe  fiunily  of  the 
Bebites.     [Beua.] 

2.  [Xayadtf;  Vat  M.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  Xoova; 
Alex.  XoMira,  Xorooy,  Xoroava:  Chanaana,] 
Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false  prophet 
who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  encouraged  Ahab 
to  go  up  against  Kamoth-Gilead,  and  smote  Micaiah 
on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24;  2  Chr.  xviiL  10, 
93y.    He  may  be  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

GHENA'NI  0?;?  [Jehovah  ofpoUiUd  or 
wtade]:  X«ycW;  FA«.*Alex.  Xaywii  FA*.  Vat 
omit:]  et  CAonrrm),  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted 
at  the  solemn  purification  of  the  peopfo  under  Eara 
(Neh.  ix.  4  only).    By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani 

O^D)  preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  *<  sons  "  — 
M  sons  of  Chenam."  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  ad- 
hering to  the  Hasoretic  pointing,  hisert  **  and." 

OHENANI'AH  (nn;33?  [as  abow]:  X«- 
rwpia,  X«r<Waf ;  [Vat  Kwrcrm,  Xuvtvtta;  Alex. 
KMrtria,  Xt^ycMos ;  in  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  Alex.  Xcre- 
wua\  Vat  leYorias ;  FA.  Ei«;^0irMf :]  Chonemat\ 
ehief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  carried  the  ark  to 
Jenualem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29).    In  1  Chr.  xv. 

i7,  his  name  ia  written  H^^S?. 

CHE^PHAB^HAAMMCyNAI         OC^ 

^9*1Z:)3?n,  *t  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonitea; "  Kapa^ii 
ml  Ke'^ipd  «cal  Movl  [Vat  -^w  and  -ircij ;  Alex. 
Ka^pofjifAtyj  [Comp.  Ktupapafifiuye^']  Vma  Em^ 
ona),  a  pbce  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jan^  (Josh.  xviiL  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  discovered,  but  hn  its  name  is  doubtless  pre- 
MTTsd  the  memory  of  an  Incursion  of  the  Ammonites 
up  the  k>ngrariues  which  lead  from  the  Jordan 
talley  to  the  highhuida  of  Bei\jamm.  G. 

OHEPHI'RAH  (rn^pirr,  with  the  definite 
wtidc, except  in  the  later  boolo,  ~*<the  hamlet: " 
[Rom.]  Kc^i^  [etc. ;  Vat  Ke^cipo,  ♦cipo, 
Ko^ipa;  FA.  in  Neh.  Ko^cipa;  Alex.]  Xc^eipa, 
[ale.  :j  Caphira,  Caphara),  one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Gibeoottes  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  fijamed  after- 
I  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  with  Bamah, 
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Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xriii.  26).  Tbe  men  of 
Cfhephiiah  returned  with  Zerubhabd  from  Babykn 
(Ear.  a.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion, at  Gen.  ziiL  3,  renden  Hai  (Ai)  by  Ctphrah, 

nnSD  :  but  this  cannot  be  Chepbirah,  simse  bofth 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh.  ix.  (comp^ 
3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Neheiniah 
already  quoted.  And  indeed  Dr.  Robinaon  seema 
to  have  discovered  it  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Kt/tr,  in  the  mountain-countr;  on  the 
western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  2  miles  east 
of  Ydlo  (AJakui)  (Rob.  UL  146).     [Cafhira.] 

G. 

CHE'RAN  (p3  :  Xop^iU :  Charon)^  one 
of  tbe  sons  of  Dishon  (so  A  V.,  but  Hebrew  b 
Diahan),  the  Horite  *«duke"  (Gen.  laxvL  26;  1 
Chr.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with  this 
has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

GHE'REIAS  (Xatp4as;  [Akx.  Xeptasi]  ChiB- 
reai)^  a  brother  of  limotheus,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  against  Judas  MaocabKus  (1  Maoc.  v. 
6),  who  held  Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Hacc.  v.  8),  when 
he  was  slain  on  the  capture  of  tbe  fintreas  by  the 
Jews  (2  Mace.  z.  32,  37).  B.  F.  W. 

CHER^'ETHIMS  [properhf  Cherethim] 
(D*^n;i?),  Ez.  XXV.  16.  The  plural  fonn  of  Mm 
word  elseirhera  rendered  CHKRETHrrES ;  wfaieh 
see.  The  Hebrew  word  occun  again  in  Zeph.  iL 
5;  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In  these  pasaagea  the 
LXX.  rendor  Cretana,  and  the  Vul^pUe  by  Paheatim 
and  Philistines  {JUptfrfs'  Alex,  [in  Ei.]  Kpmta 
aiHuyoS'  Pakatiim,  PhiUsthini), 

CHERHBTHITES  AND  PEL^ETHITES 

OH^QlH  ""^^  :  6  XeptBl  icol  ^♦cXc^f,  [etc.;] 
(rvfiarw^ixoKts,  Joseph.  AtU,  vii.  5,  §  4:  Cerethi 
et  Phtltthi),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  XV.  18,  XX.  7,  23:  1  K.  i.  38,  44;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17).  These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  sig- 
nify *^  executioners  and  courien"  ijSefympt)  from 

nnr,  to  day,  and  H^r,  to  nm.  It  is  plafai  that 
these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  exeentiooen 
(2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriera  (1  K.  xiv.  SPT).  Sim- 
ilarly Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh, 
and  ahK)  ehief  of  the  executionera  (Gen.  xzxvii.  36), 
as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadneszar^s  ofllieer  (Dan.  U.  14). 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  rrign  the  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites  were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  XX.  23,  xxiii.  23).  But  it  has  been  eon- 
Jectured  that  the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been 
foreign  mercenaries,  like  the  Pope*s  Swiss  goarda. 
They  are  connected  with  the  GHtites,  a  foreign 
tribe  (2  Sam.  xv.  18);  and  the  Cherethites  an 
mentioned  as  a  nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dweOing 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  wfaidi  name  Pelethites  may  be  only 
another  form.  R.  W.  a 

CHB'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (H'^ns  Vto 
[torrent  of  Ike  aU  or  gorge] :  xf'M'dpfovt  Xe#i(9: 
torreiu  Carith),  the  torrent  bed  or  icvM^  —  to  use 
the  modem  Arsble  word  which  exactly  answm  to 
the  Hebrew  Nachal-^in  (not  *'  by,'*  aa  the  trsns- 
lators  of  the  A.  V.  were  driven  to  say  by  their  use 
of  the  word  '*brook")  which  Eiyah  hid  hlBiself 
during  the  eariy  pari;  of  the  three  yesrs*  dranght 
(1  K.  zvii.  8,  6).    No  ftoihcr  mentioo  oTit  Is 
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I  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Joaephus  (Ant.  viii.  13, 
f  8)  it  is  spoken  of  merelj  m  x*i/*dpJ>ous  ns- 

The  potitiou  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
pnted.  The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately 
give  no  dew  to  it:  —  **get  thee  henee  (i.  e.  ap- 
parently irom  the  spot  where  the  interview  with 
Ahab  had  taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not 

be  Samaria),  and  turn  thy  £Mse  eastward  (np'lp), 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  &cing 
0.^^  ^?)  the  Jordan.*'  The  expression  *«  &cing 
the  Jordan,"  which  occurs  also  in  vene  5,  seems 
■imply  to  indicate  that  the  stream  in  question  ran 
into  that  river  and  tiot  into  either  the  Mediter- 
lanean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Josephus,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent,  and  he  says  that 
El^ah  went,  not  "eastward,"  but  towatds  the 
■outh — (is  tA  irp^s  w6rowji4pfi.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  on  the  other  hand  {Onumastiwn,  Chorath} 
place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where  also 
Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wadtf  Aliat^ 
opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  eUrdbU 
(Jabesh),  which  Bei\j.  Tudela  says  is  a  corruption 

of  nS'^'TH  TS1  (iL  408;  Asher).  TTie  only  t»- 
dition  on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus 
Sanutus  m  1321;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
*Atn  FutdU  which  frUs  finom  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghdr^  smith  of  Kttm  S&riabth, 
mad  about  15  mQes  above  Jericho.  This  riew  ii 
rapported  by  Baehiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Yelde  (U.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook 
is  concealed  under  high  cliA  and  under  the  shade 
of  a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  339).  Dr. 
Bobinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (oJU),  behuid  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike,  —  not 
•0  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
JSesA  to  Loia,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  ftom  the  end  in  OHh  to 
the  beginning  in  KeU^  —  that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ez- 
presMd  by  Winec,  Chrith.) 

The  argument  from  {Mrobability  is  in  &vor  of  the 
Cherith  «being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab^s  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Betuamin.  With 
increased  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.      G. 

•  Dr.  Robinson  reaffirms  the  identity  of  (lierith 
and  Kelt  in  his  Phy$,  Geog.  p.  94,  f.  Wilson 
{LamUofthe  BibU^  ii.  5)  holds  the  same  view. 
It  is  impossible  to  press  the  argument  frt>m  any 
■uppoeed  affinity  in  the  names.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
one  of  the  best  living  authorities,  says:  /'  1  do  not 
■ee  bow  Kelt  can  be  derived  from  Cherith,  except 
oo  principles  of  etymology  which  moke  no  account 
of  vowels  and  consonants."  <*  Hence  in  this  respect, 
Kdt  may  have  no  advantai]^  over  \4in  FutdiL,  or 
any  other  place  put  forward  for  this  identification. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  a  brook  or  ravine  better 
nited  to  hare  been  the  asylum  of  the  prophet  could 
hardly  be  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Tristnuu  {Land  of 
ItraeL,  p.  S3S,  2d  ed.)  mentions  some  traiU  of  the 
ioeality  whieh  aoeord  remarkably  witli  the  Scripture 
neooat.   In  goii^  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
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•  •  fk«M  a  noCs  to  the  irAff^ 


the  ftightAd  gorge  opens  suddenly  npon  us  si  a 
bend  <^  the  njad,  about  two  miles  from  the  Plaint 
there  **the  traveller  finds  hira«elf  in  front  of  a 
precipice,  perhaps  500  feet  high,  pierced  by  many 
inaccessible  anchorite  caverns,  and  with  a  steeps 
rugged  hill  above.  We  gaie  down  into  the  steep 
rarine,  and  see  the  ravens,  eagles,  and  griflbn-vul- 
tures  sailing  beneath  us.  Thne  are  now  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  these  caves,  the  monarchs  of  th» 
waste."  It  will  be  seen  how  well  this  descriptioQ 
answen  to  the  import  of  the  ancient  name.  In  a 
retreat  like  this,  too,  the  prophet  could  easily  have 
hid  himself  from  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of 
Ahab,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  which  must  have 
haunted  the  phoe  of  okl  as  now,  could  have  brought 
to  him  the  food  which  God  prepared  through  thero 
for  the  preservation  of  ois  servant. 

There  is  a  treatise  *'  Elias  corvorum  convictor  ** 
in  the  Crittd  Sacii.  Gumpach's  "  l^lias  und  dit 
Raben  "  in  his  AkttaUtmenUiche  Siudien,  p.  200  It 
(Heidelberg,  1852),  is  an  attempt  to  remove  from 
the  narratire  all  traces  of  a  miraculous  bitervoK 
tion.  We  hare  the  various  opinions  on  the  subject 
canvassed,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  history 
vindicated,  in  Deyling's  ObservatUme*  Sacne,  Pan 
i.,  No.  XXV.  H. 

CHB'KUB  (Jpnf  :  Xepoifi.Xapo.S;  [Vit. 
bi  Ezr.  corrupt:]  Chet-ub)^  apparently  a  pbice  In 
Babylonia  from  which  some  persons  of  doubtftil 
extraction  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr. 
V.  this  name,  with  the  next,  Addan,  seems  to  bt 
corrupted  to  Chakaath-alar. 

CHER'UB,  CHERUBIM  (nni?,  pbr. 
D^3?l'np,or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  D'»3';^5: 
ycf>o^i3,  x*pov$iji  (Tat-  Alex,  -fiufi  or  -^tip]). 
The  symbolical  figure  so  called  was  a  composite 
creature-form,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  religions 
insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  tha 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  da^ 


Fig.  L  The  wii«Bd  insale-sphlnz.    (Wilkinson.) 


a  general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity 
of  our  ngvding  it  ss  a  mere  adoption  from  tbi 
Egyptian  ritual  In  such  forms  (comp.  the  Chl> 
msefa  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of  northeasten 


B.  ffIrS-  IB 


(Wilkinson. 
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&blei)  every  Imaginative  people  has  nought  to  em- 
body its  notions  either  of  tlie  attributes  of  Di>ine 
essence,  or  of  the  va^t  powers  of  nature  wliich 
transcend  that  of  nuui.  In  the  various  legends 
■  of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion  constantly  ap^iear 
i  as  foniis  of  hostile  and  evil  power;  and  some  of  the 
Peniian  sculptures  apparently  represent  e\-il  genii 
under  similar  quasi-cherubic  forms.  The  Hebrew 
idea  seems  to  limit  the  number  of  the  cherubim. 


Fig.  8.  Assyrian  Gryphon.     (Layard,  ii.  458.) 

A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  Ac.)  were  phced  on  the  niercy- 
leat  of  the  ark ;  a  pair  of  colossal  size "  overshad  • 
owed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the  c:inopy  of 
their  contiguously  extended  wings.     Kzekiel,  i.  4- 

.14,  speaks  of  four,^  and  simihirly  the  apocal^'ptic 
(wi  (Kev.  iv.  6)  are  four.  So  at  the  front  or  east 
of  ICdeu  were  posted  "  the  cherubim,'*  as  though 
the  whole  of  some  recognized  number.  They  utter 
DO  voice,  tliough  one  is  '*  heard  from  above  them," 
Dor  have  dealings  with  men  nve  to  awe  and  repel. 
A  **  man  clothed  in  linen  *'  is  introduced  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  offioe  one  of  the  ser- 
^bim  personally  officiates;  and  these  latter  also 

,  <*cry  one  to  another.'*  The  cherubim  are  phiced 
beneath   the  actual  presence  of  Jeho\-ah,   whose 

.  moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  ill.  24; 
£z.  i.  5,  26,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7:  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6).    The 

ccpression,  however,  '^the  chariot  (nilSHD)  of 
the  cherubim  **  (1  Chr.  zx^iii.  18),  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  cheru- 
bim is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  staves,  and  the  words  ** chariot'*  and 
B  cherubim  **  are  m  apposition.     So  a  sedan  might 

be  called  a  "  carriage,**  and  3!?^^  {g  used  for  the 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  howe\-er,  Dorjen,  De  Cherub. 
Snnct.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolizing 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see,  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshokl,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18;  oomp.  ix.  3;  Ps.  x>iil.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
'  pathy,  and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeured  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  l*et  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  ha\'e  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
tliemselves,  could  not  do.     They  thus  became  sub- 


a  It  is  perhaps  qoestionabto  whether  the  smaller 
fbembim  oo  the  iiMrey-seat  were  there  In  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  oolosial  overshadowing  ones. 
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ordinate,  like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  an 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  di- 
vine heraldry,  —  the  maHc,  car>'ed  or  wrou^ti 
everywhere  on  the  house  and  ftimiture  of  God  (Es. 
xxv.  20;  IK.  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wingi 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy  aeat, 
and  to  be  made  ^^  of  the  merey-eeat,'*  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  De  Leg,  Neb.  i-ihiaL  iii..  Dim.  t.) 
and  others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with 
it,  namely,  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and 
then  joined  on.    This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the 

woni  nr^  jv^,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  pet^ 
ha|)s  be  uiferred.  They  are  called  x*povfilfi  9o^^% 
(lleh.  ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  wheii  visible. 
rested ;  but,  whether  thus  visibly  symlolized  or  not, 
a  per{)etual  presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  like  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furni- 
ture. Their  wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards, 
and  their  faces  "  towards  each  other  and  towards 
the  mercy-seat.**  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such 
precise  directions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 
material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were  winged,  is 
said  ouncendng  theur  shi^ 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  winged  boll.    (Lajard,  iWa.  eiuf  Bab 
276.) 

Was  this  shape  already  ^miliar,  or  kept  design- 
edly mysterious?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  the  donn,  walls,  airtains,  Ac,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  Utter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.     But  if  the  text  of  Exekiel,  and 


they  could  have^  been  loet  in  the  course  of  its  waodcr* 
Ings  [see  AaK  or  CovctAyr] ;  still,  the  preeeoee  of  the 
two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  eooslstent  and  appro* 


That  I  hey  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shiloh    priate. 

to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 1  b  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  whfeh  wen 
sistent  with  the  reverential  awe  shown  In  the  treat-  sacred  among  the  Jews,  li'ce  seven,  and  •>rty  (B&hr, 
BHOt  of  the  axk,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  Kupp:K<«!  that    De  Sj/mbol.).     [NuMBxa.] 
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Ihe  carvings,  Ac.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Joaephus  oould  not  possibly  have  said  (Ani, 
viii.  S,  §  «f >  ras  5^  x^poufieis  oi/dfU  Sroied  rtyts 
^<riir  cnrc.^  oyJ*  tucdureu  Svmirai.  It  is  also  re- 
markable thftt  E2.  L  speaks  of  them  as  "living 

treatores"  ('i^^Hf  (Mj  mider  mere  animal 
forms.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  "  the  face  of  a  cherub,"  is 
intn>dueed,  and  the  prophet  concludes  bj  a  refer- 
ence to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of 
thoae  creatures  wiUi  the  cherubim — (v.  20)  "I 
knew  that  thej  were  cherubim.**  On  the  whob 
it  seems  likely  that  the  word  "  cherub  "  meant  not 
onlj  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which  the  man, 
lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further, 
■ome  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel, 
being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognize  as  *^  the 
&oe  of  a  CHEKUB,"  (car*  i^oxfiy'^  but  which  was 
kept  secret  from  all  others;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  op  Covknant],  though 
thoee  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popuLu*  device.^  What  this  peculiar  cherubic  form 
was  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be 
something  of  the  bovine  type  (though 
in  Ps^cvi.  20  the  notion  appears  to 
be  marked  as  degraded) :  so  Spencer 
{De  Leg.  Uebr,  liL  iil  Diss.  6,  4,  2) 
thinks  that  the  ox  was  the  forma 
jrrcBcipua^  and  quotes  Grotius  on  Ex. 
XXV.  18;  JBochart,  Hierozoic.  p.  87, 
ed.  1690.  Hence  the  "golden  calf.'* 
The  symboliim  of  the  visions  of  Eze- 
kiel IB  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly 
means  that  each  composite  creatur&- 
lorm  had  four  foces  so  as  to  look  four 
ways  at  once,  was  four-sided  ^  and 
four-winged,  so  as  to  move  with  in- 
stant rapidity  in  every  direction  with- 
out turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea 
was  probiU)ly  uugle-faced,<^  and  with 
bnt  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds 
also  the  imagery  of  the  wheds  —  a 
mechanical  to  the  previous  animal 
forms.  This  might  typify  inanimate 
nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed  by  the 
spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional  symbol  of 
being  *^  full  of  eyes  **  is  one  of  obvious  meaning. 

libis  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.     For 
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and  omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actua. 
beings  (Ckm.  Alex.  Sd'om.  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded.^  Philo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  ui  one  pLbce  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging  en> 
ergies  of  God ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  Thej 
are  symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is 
a  symbol  in  iii.  1-14.  though  functions  and  actions 
are  attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical 
forms  have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is 
to  literalize  them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings, 
llie  ^oHx  of  Kev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the 
cherubim  and  to  the  seraphim  of  prophecy,  com- 
binuig  the  symbols  of  both.  They  are  not  stem 
and  unsympathizing  like  the  former,  but  invite  the 
seer  to  **  come  and  see;  *'  nor  like  the  latter  do  thej 
cover  their  face  (Is.  ri.  2)  from  the  presence  of 
deity,  or  use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands^ 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act  as  the  choreg% 
of  the  hea^-enly  host.  And  here,  too,  symbolini 
ever  sliding  into  realism,  these  have  been  di^ersefy 


as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence 


Fig.  6.    Asqriian  sphinx.    (Lajord,  U.  8i8.) 

construed,  e.  ^.  as  the  four  evangelists,  four  arah- 
angels,  Ac 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the  word  S^)*!? 
have  been  proposed.  The  t^-o  best  worth  notidne 
and  between  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  are,  (1) 


«  !%•  <*  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
an  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  iDsignfa,  the 
Conner  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

b  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  8,  quotes 
Pirkt  Rub.  £!i»«r,  ^  Ad  qoatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
quatuor  animalia  quorum  unnmquodque  quatuor  fi^ies 
et  tot  slas  habet.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab  orlente, 
tone  id  lit  inter  duo*  ehorubinos  fkcie  hominls ;  quando 
a  maridle,  tunc  id  lit  inter  duos  eherubinoe  Ikcie  leo- 
nls,"lbc 

c  Bahr,  Symholik^  vol.  i.  pp.  81^14  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
band), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  fiuses,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
wo  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  borine  or  leo- 
olne  type  as  its  basis ;  tiie  imagery  being  modified  to 
ndt  tiie  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the  high- 


eet  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the  higheal 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks  the  human 
fbrm  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  840).  (OompL 
Orot  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heb.  ix.  5.)  Some  nssAd 
hints  ss  to  the  connection  of  cherubic  with  othst 
mythological  forms  may  be  found  in  Crenaer,  Sf/m- 
bol.  i.  441,  MO. 

ii  In  Bi.  xxviii.  14, 16,  the  Tyrlan  king  is  addreassd 
as  the  '*  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seems 
a  mistake  in  the  A.  Y.,  arising  from  a  confbsion  of 

n  V'  DD,  whkih  means  »  stretched  out "  (Yulg.  dbemft 

extfntus\  fhun  niTD,  Axam.  to  extend^  with  some 

word  fhxn  HtT^,  to  anoint.  The  notion  is  hor* 
rowed  no  doubt  flrom  the  ^  extended  "  attitude  of  the 
cherubim  of  the  sanctuary,  ^<  covering  "  the  ark,  fte., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  Idng  should  have  bera  the 
guardian  of  the  law. 
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Hg.  6.    A  Qraekn  (rlfflo. 


I  SjriM  'J^O;^,  grtat,  itrong  (Gcsen.  s,  v, ; 

.  Phiio  de  Profugis,  p.  466).  The  &ct  that 
■n  the  symbolft  embody  varioiu  forms  of  strength, 
the  lion  among  wild,  and  the  ox  among  tame  beasts, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  ali 

nature,  is  in  fitvor  of  this;  (2)  the  S^iiae  **>>  H^' 
to  plough^  i.^  to  cut  nUo;  henoe  Arab.  *^  *-j  ^^; 

iCulptU;  and  here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the 
active  or  passive  sense,  **  that  which  ploughs  *'  = 

the  OK  (oomp.  "^I^Sf  "ox,**  from  same  word  in 
Arab.  "  to  plough  "),  which  brings  us  to  the /ortna 
prudpua  of  Spencer;  or,  that  which  is  carved  = 
an  image.     In  fitvor  of  the  latter  is  the  fitct  that 

3TnD  is  rabbinical  for  « image*'  generically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,  and  Pagninus,  Lexz,  s.  v.),  perhaps 
as  the  onlj  image  known  to  the  law,  all  others  be- 
ing deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly  dso  as  contain- 
ing the  true  germ  of  meaning.^  Besides  these  two 
wisdom  or  intelligence  has  been  given  by  high 
anthoiity  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (Jerome 
on  It.  vL  2);  so  Philo  de  ViL  Mo§.  666  — &r  8*  &y 
^EWrivts  diroity,  Mytwais  jcal  ivurrft/iJi  woA- 
\4  [Opp-  ii-  150  ed.  Mang.];  and  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  V.  c  6,  p.  240  [667  ed.  Potter]  —  ie4\u 
8)  rh  SyofjM  r&p  xtpov^Xii   IhiKow    tUff^iiciy 

Though  the  exact  ibnn  of  the  cherubim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 
monuments  of  £^pt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  creatures 
fimo  the  Egyptian  numumeuts.     The  next  three 


a  The  griffln  of  Northern  fkbla  watching  the  gold 
in  the  wUdemen  has  (see  above)  been  eomparod  with 
the  ehorab,  both  as  regards  bis  composlta  form,  and 
bis  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
"watohftil  dragon"  of  the  Hesperides  seems  perhaps 
a  fiibalous  reflex  of  the  nine,  where  possibly  the  <<  sei^ 
pent "  (Spojrwr)  may,  by  a  ohange  not  onoommon  in 
myth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ^  chemblm."  The 
Iragon  and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the  legend 
if  the  gol  ten  floeoe.    There  is  a  very  near  rei 


are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  6  i 
sents  the  griffin  of  Northern  fiible,  as  we  i 
the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tomba, 
but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boata 
or  aiks  of  the  Egyptians,  these  are  iomMimw  found 


rig.  7.    A  lacred  i;gyptlan  boat  or  aik,  with  txvo  fig- 
ores  perhaps  resembling  eherufalm.    (WUUnson.) 

two  figures  with  extended  wings,  iriiieh  remind  u 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  **  covering  the 
mercy-seat  vrith  their  wings,  and  their  fiices  [look- 
ing] one  to  another  "  (Ex.  xxv.  20).  M.  H. 

*  Were  the  cherubim  merely  ideal  symbols,  hav- 
ing no  olgective  personal  reality,  or  were  they  act^ 
ual  beings  represented  under  these  ideal  symbols? 
In  support  of  the  former  riew,  it  is  alleged,  (1)  that 
we  meet  with  these  ideal  forms  only  in  poetic  de- 
scription, or  prophetic  vision,  or  symbolic  worship, 


too  between  the  names  y^yihr-  (with  %  affonnattve)  and 
I^iin^  ;  and  possibly  an  affinity  betweni  yi>vir-  and  the 
Greek  forms  yAvvw,  yKv^^  Ypo^t  yXo^vpoc  (cf.  Osr 
man^rabnt),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between  ZI^*!'^ 
and  theSyrbteand  Arab,  words  nignifylng  omrCr,  jmJJp. 
«it,  &e.,  as  above.  We  have  another  form  fA  the  same 
root  probably  In  icvp^f ,  the  block  or  tehlet  on  whkh 
the  laws  wore  mgravtd. 
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■fed  the  Bke;  (2)  thai  the  forms  are  maniieitlj  of 
»  armbolie  chara4ster;  and  (3)  that  they  correapond 
wUo  timilar  ajmbolie  repreaentatioiia,  of  Egyptian, 
AflByrian,  and  Indian  antiquity.  So  Uengstenberg 
{DU  Backer  Motes,  p.  157  ff.),  KeU  (Archad.  § 
\^),Wk99rw£k{Con^m,§berEuch.j  VorUt.iAerd. 
ThtoL  de*  A.  T.  pp.  79,  80),  Neumann  {ZeiUchr. 
f.  Imth.  TkeoL  1853,  i.  137  ff.),  Lange  {Bibehcerk, 
Gen.  ilL  23,  24). 

In  &vor  of  the  other  Tiew,  it  Is  maintained,  that 
the  representation  of  these  beings  under  symbolic 
forms,  for  purposes  of  poetical  description,  4^.,  does 
not  exclude  their  objective  reality;  that  similar 
representations  among  ancient  heathen  nations  are 
only  relics  of  early  tradition,  or  of  a  primitive  rerela- 
tkm ;  ftulhermove,  that  in  the  Scriptures  (e.  g,  Ps. 
zviii.  10,  compared  with  Ps.  ciy.  3,  4)  angels  and 
dienibim  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
hence  the  real  existence  of  both  must  stand  or  M 
together;  and  finally,  that  the  mention  of  them  in 
a  narration  of  actual  &cts,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  is  dedsiTe  of  the  question,  if  we  hold  to 
the  historical  reality  of  what  is  there  related.  So 
Kurtz  {Ctack,  dei  AUen  Bundes,  p.  63  ff.;  art 
Chtrubim,  in  Herzog^s  JUal-Encyklap.),  Delitzsch 
iGenesu,  3te  Aufl.  p.  196),  Hofmann  (Sckin/lbe- 
weig,  I  179  ff,  317  ff),  Kiigelsbach  {Der  UoU- 
menschy  i.  324). 

On  the  reasons  for  the  first  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  symbolic  character  of  the  forms 
certainly  does  not  exclude  an  objectiTe  reality;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  symbol 
is  sufficient  in  itedf  for  any  purpose  that  can  fiuily 
be  claimed  in  the  connection,  and  requires  no  cor- 
responding personality. 

In  the  reasons  given  for  the  other  view,  it  is 
plainly  a  fidse  infiorenoe  from  the  comparison  of 
Ps.  xviii.  10  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4,  that  angels  and 
cherubim  stand  in  the  same  category  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures.  The  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  former  is  attested  by  their  frequent  ap- 
pearance on  earth;  while  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter  there  is  no  similar  attestation,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  the 
historical  reality  of  the  flMts  there  narrated  is  not 
impaired  by  regarding  the  cherubim,  spoken  of  in 
V.  24,  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  divine 
mi^jesty  and  power,  in  whatever  way  these  were 
manifested. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  we  have  the 
definite  form,  "the  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
sword ; "  not  ^^  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recog- 
nized number  "  (as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  preceding  article)  but  denoting  wdl  known  and 
fomiliar  objects  or  conceptions. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
two  of  the  preceding  article  is  founded  on  a  very 
li^urious  perversion  of  the  Greek  text  in  Kev.  vi.  1, 
3, 5,  7.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Erasmus 
followed  the  later  corrupted  copies  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate (translating  from  it  into  Greek)  instead  of  the 
Greek  manuscript  which  was  before  him,  as  shown 
by  Pkof.  Delitzsch  in  his  collation  of  it  with  Eras- 
mus's printed  Greek  text  (Handsckii/U.  Funde^ 
1861).  Instead  of  the  false  reading  of  the  current 
Sext,  the  true  reading  is  "Come!**  Instead  of 
*  inviting  the  seer  to  *  come  and  see,* "  it  is  an  au- 
thoritative summons,  calling  forth  the  several  per- 

a  Possibly  rsfarring  to  the  Tillage  now  Beit  Dc$a, 
attwwa  Jerusalem  and  Ntbi  SamwUj  and  therefore  in 
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sonages,  on  the  white,  the  red,  the  bla  ;k,  and  the 
pale  horse,  to  the  service  assigned  to  each. 

T.J.  a 

CEIBS'ALON  iV^^^  [DieAr,,  strength  Jim^ 
ness;  Funi,/aineu,  fertHity]:  XcurKi&t>;  [Akr. 
XatraXvy'-]  Cheslon),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  apparently  situated  on  the  shoulder  (A. 
V.  «<  side  *')  of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The 
name  does  not,  however,  reappear  in  the  list  of 
towns  of  Judah  later  in  the  same  ohapter.  Mount 
Jearim,  the  "  Mount  of  Forests,"  has  not  necessa- 
rily any  connection  with  Kirjath  Jearim,  though  the 
two  were  evidently,  from  their  proximity  in  this 
statement  of  the  boundary,  not  fiu*  apart.  Chesa- 
lon  was  the  next  landmark  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  Dr.  Kobinson 
has  observed  a  modern  village  named  Kesli^  about 
six  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  'Ain  Shenu^  on  the  west- 
ern mountains  of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30,  note;  iiL 
154).  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  OnomasHcon^ 
mention  a  Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situ- 
ation, the  former  placing  it  in  Bei\jamin,a  the  hitter 
in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  lai^  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley, 
like  (Iliesulloth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation 
on  the  <*  loins  **  of  the  mountain.  G. 

CHB'SED  {"Vpy  :  Xaf«{8;  [Alex.  XorfaJ:] 
Cased\  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxil.  22). 
[ClIALDEA,  p.  408.] 

GHE'SIL  (Vp3  [a  fool  or  inqmrns] :  Boi- 
ei\K\  Alex.  Xa<rcip;  [Aid.  Xe(r/3:]  Cent),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Pakstine,  named  with  Hor- 
mah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30).  The  name  does 
not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of  towns  given  out 
of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Brthul  occurs 
in  pbM»  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identuial 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  reading  of  1  Chr.  iv.  30,  Bktiiurl; 
by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given  abo\'e,  and  by  the 
mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a  Bethel  among  the 
cities  of  the  extreme  south.     In  this  case  we  can 

only  conclude  that   /*^DD  was  an  early  variation  of 

"^v-ia  G. 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  (1.)  Vl~)S  or 

]'^^f,  flrom  mS,  to  gather:  ki^tSs'  g(tzof)hyl- 
acium.  This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only. 
It  is  instructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  do 


Egyptian  ehesi  or  bos  from  Thsbss.    (Wilkinson.) 
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aonneetion  wfaaterer  between  this  word  and  that  for 
the  (tark*'  of  Noah,  and  for  the  ''aik**  in  which 

Hoeee  was  hid  among  the  flags  (both  n3J[n,  Te- 
hAk),  The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the 
*«eoffin  "  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  cairied 
flram  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  26;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps. 
Jon.  by  y\»ffff6K0fi9v  —  oomp.  John  xii.  6  —  in 
Hebrew  letters:  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage 
is  veiy  singukr);  and  (6)  the  "chest"  in  which 
Jehoiada  the  priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple  (a  K.  xU.  9, 10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11). 
Of  the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 

near  representation.     (2.)  D**T33,  "  chests,"  from 

T3|,  to  hoard  (£z.  xxvii.  24  only) :  A.  V.  "  chests." 

G. 

OHBSTNUT-TREE  O'lD'^y,  Mi-mAi: 
wA^Tcwos,  AcCn):  platamu).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  ^drmAn  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees 
from  which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  "  he  pilled 
white  strakes,"  to  set  them  before  Laban's  flocks 
when  they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject 
Sheep);  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  the  'drmdn  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria.  The  bahmce  of  au- 
thority is  certainly  in  &vor  of  the  ** plane-tree" 
being  the  tree  denized  by  ^armdn^  for  so  read  the 
LXX.  (in  Gen.  I  c),  the  Vulg.,  the  Chaldee,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Ar^ic  versions  (Gelsius,  Hientb.  i. 
513).  The  A.  V.,  which  follows  the  Rabbins,  is 
certainly  to  be  r^ected,  for  the  context  of  the  pas- 
ssges  where  the  word  occurs  indicates  some  tree 
wMch  thrives  best  in  low  and  moist  situations, 
whereas  the  chestnut-tree  is  rather  a  tree  which 
prefers  dry  and  hiUy  ground.  Dr.  Kitto  ( C^.  art 
Armon),  in  illustration  of  Ez.  (Ac.)  says  that  "  the 
planes  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  even  those  of 
Ftolestine;  it  consists  with  our  owii  experience,  that 
one  may  travel  fiir  in  Western  Asia  without  meet- 
hig  such  trees,  and  so  many  togetho',  as  occur  in 
the  Chenar  (plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and  Media." 
The  phuie4rees  of  Persia  are  now  and  have  been 
long  hdd  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  with  the  Greeks 
also  these  trees  were  great  frvorites;  Herodotus 
(vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of  how  Xerxes  on  his  way  to 
Saidis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  exceeding  beauty, 
to  which  he  made  an  offering  of  golden  ornaments. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  plane-tree  was  growing  a 
few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Yostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto;  it  measured  46  feet  in  circumference,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Kev.  S.  Clark  of  Battersea,  who  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's  Foi'tii 
Trees  of  Bt-itnin  (ii.  206).  The  plane-trees  of  Pal- 
estine in  ancient  days  were  probably  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now;  though  modem  travellers  occa- 
sionally refer  to  Uiem.  Bdon  (Obs.  ii.  105)  speaks 
of  \-ery  high  plane-trees  near  Antioch ;  I)e  la  Koque 
(  Voyftff.  de  Syrie  et  du  M.  Liban^  p.  197)  men- 
tions entire  forests  of  planes  which  line  the  mai^n 
of  the  Orontes;  and  in  another  place  (p.  76)  he 
speaks  of  having  passed  the  night  under  planes  of 
great  beauty  in  a  valley  near  Ld)anon. 

In  Eoclus.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  **  a 
plane-tree  by  the  water."  W.  H. 

OHESULXOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 
nSrpirn:  Xao-oXe^:  Casalolh\  one  of  the 
towns  of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  loins," 
tnd  therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
ntoation  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (.Josh.  xix. 
18.      8(»  the  quotation   from  Jarohi  in   Keil's 
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Josteo,  p.  388).  From  its  position  in  the  Bate  It 
appean  to  be  between  Jeneel  and  Shunem  (&>. 
lam\  and,  therefore,  not  fer  enough  north  to  be 
the  [k9dl  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  882)  or  the 
place  noted  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  A«- 
chatelttth,  *Axfir4Xm$,  in  the  Qnonuuticon.     G. 

CHBTTI1M  or  CHBT^IIM  (XerrfiW^; 
Alex.  [Sin.  Aid.]  Xerrulfii  Cetkim),  1  Maoc.  L 
1.     [Chittim.]  W.  a.  W. 

CHB'ZIB  (an2)   [lying,  Ges.;  Igmg  bntok, 

Fiirst];  Sam.  Cod.  H^TD;  Sam.  Vera.  n^TD: 
X«urj3(:  Vulg.  translating  qtio  nato  par  ere  vftrs 
cestavity  and  comp.  a  similar  translation  by  Afjuik, 
in  Jer.  Qu.  Uebr.\  a  name  which  oocun  but  onoe 
(Gen.  xxxvui.  5).  Judah  w«s  at  Chezib  when  the 
Canaanitess  Bath  shua  bore  his  third  son  Shelah. 
llie  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narra- 
tive are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  thoe- 
fure  in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  po- 
sition of  Cheaib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
interpreters,  ancient  and  modem,  who  identify  it 
with  ACHZTB  (a^TpS).  It  is  also  probably  iden- 
tical with  C^ozBBA.  G. 

CHI'DON  (^l''?  :  LXX.  Vat  omits;  Alex- 
XciSwy:  Chidm)^  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kiijath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uszah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a  "jave- 
lin ;  "  Nachon,  «  prepared  "  or  "  firm."  ^^llether 
there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  nmply  a  corruption  or 
alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see  Go. 
Thei.  683;  Simonis,  0/iom.  339,  340).  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2)  has  XtiUv^  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  QuaU.  Htb,  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretch«i  out  the 
weapon  of  tliat  name  (A.  V.  ** spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irrecondhtble  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.       G. 

*  Words  BO  obscure  justify  other  ooi\jeetiires.  It 
is  more  satisfiictory  to  regard  the  terms  as  commem- 
orative of  events  rather  than  names  of  the  own- 
ers: (1)  the  threshing-floor  of  smiting  (firom  n^«, 
to  $mite),  because  Jehovah  smote  Uzzah  there;  and 
(2)  threshing-floor  of  the  blow  or  (figurative)  jave- 
lin with  which  Uzxoh  was  there  smittten.  Pkkez- 
uzzAii  (2  Sam.  vi.  8)  seems  to  have  been  the  per- 
sonal designation  under  which  the  fetal  spot  was 
known  to  subsequent  tiroes.  See  Movers,  Krii. 
Unierguck.  ub.  die  bibL  Chronik,  p.  1G6;  Keil, 
Booh  of  Samuel,  p.  332  (Clark's  Library);  and 
Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  mih  Notes,  ii.  82.     U. 

CHILDREN  (C^pa  [«»*]:  riKva,  »«««: 
liberty  Jiliu  From  the  root  H^^,  to  build,  are  de- 
rived both  1!3,  ton,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  ^,  an(\  DTl, 

daughter,  as  in  Bath-shebo.  The  Chaid.  also  ^^, 
son,  occurs  in  0.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such 
words  as  Barnabas,  but  which  in  plur.  1*^.^7),  Eir. 
vi.  16,  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  wordi 
are  tlie  Arabic  Bent,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  dcaeeod- 
ants,  and  Benat,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  215,  836; 
Sliaw,   Travels,  Pr.  p.  8).     Tlie  blessing  of  oft 
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ipriag,  bai  espedallj,  and  lotneliinei  aiclunvoly, 
of  the  male  ses,  is  hltcUj  valued  among  all  Eastern 
DatMna,  while  the  absiBnoe  is  regarded  as  ooe  of  the 
severest  punishments  (Her.  i.  136;  Strab.  xv.  733; 
Gen.  zvi.  3,  zxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  U;  Deut.  vii.  14;  1 
SwxL  i.  6,  u.  5,  It.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xvlu.  18;  2 
K.  iv.  14;  Is.  zlvU.  9;  Jer.  xz.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  T.  11;  Ps.  cxxyii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Drusius, 
Proc,  Ben-SitxBj  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1887 ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Effypl^  I  208,  240;  Mrs.  Poofe,  BMgluhw.  in 
Egupty  ill.  163;  Niebuhr,  J>aer,  de  tArab.  67: 
Chardin,  Voyage,  vu.  446;  Russell,  Nulna^  343). 
Childbirth  Is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28,  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  29;  Burckhandt, 
JVbfes  on  Bedomra,  1:  96 ;  Harmer,  Obi.  iv.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Bfontagu,  Z^ers,  u.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  umbilical 
oord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  both,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand 
(Ez.  xvi.  4 ;  Job  xxxviii.  9 ;  Luke  ii.  7 ;  Burckhaidt, 
t  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
father,  and  generally  conveying  some  special  mean- 
ing. Amonpr  Mohammedans,  circumcision  is  most 
eonmionly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or  even  the 
14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx.  6,  24; 
Lev.  xii.  3;  Is.  \'ii.  14,  viii.  3;  lAike  i.  59,  ii.  21, 
and  Lightfoot,  a//  loc. ;  Spencer,  de  Legg.  ffebr.  v. 
62;  Stiab.  xviL  824;  Her.  IL  36, 104;  Burckhardt, 
ibid.  i.  96;  Lane,  Mod.  Egt/pL  I  87;  Mrs.  Poole, 
EnyUiho.  in  Egypt,  iii.  158;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p. 
70).  [CxBCUMCisioN.]  After  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  the  mother  was  considered  unclean  for 
7  -|-  33  days;  if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double 
that  period  14  -f-  66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  was  to  make .  an  offering  of  purification  of  a 
lamb  as  a  bumt-ofTering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle- 
dove as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  bumt-oflering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-ofRsring  (Lev.  xii.  1-8 ;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
period  of  muring  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
prokMiged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27; 
oomp.  Livim^stone,  TravtU,  c.  vi.  p.  128;  but 
Burckhardt  leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The 
Mohammedan  law  eigoins  mothers  to  suckle  their 
ehildren  for  2  fbll  years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod. 
EgypL  i.  83;  ilrs.  Poole,  EngU»fiw.  in  Egypt,  iii. 
161).  Nurses  were  employed  in  cases  of  necessity 
(Ex.  ii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sara.  iv.  4; 
2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Clir.  xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning 
was  an  occasion  of  r^oicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab 
ehildren  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years; 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi. 
12;  Lane,  MwL  EgypL  i.  83).  Both  boys  and 
girls  in  their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their 
6th  year,  were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov. 
xxxi.  1;  Herod,  i.  138;  Strab.  xv.  p.  733;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  p.  24).  Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken 
by  the  bther  under  his  charge.     Those  in  wealthy 

fiunilies  had  tutors  or  gorcmon  (Q**ppH  wai5a- 

y^Tfol)  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12; 
i  K.  X.  1,  5;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iiL  24;  Esth.  ii. 
7;  Joseph.  VU.  76;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83). 
E^aughten  usually  remained  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments till  luarriac**,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
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were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  9; 
Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23; 
Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xUi.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19).  The  ex- 
ample,  however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were 
careftilly  upheld  to  children  of  both  sexes  (Deut 
xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20;  IK.  ii.  19). 

The  first-boni  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
rated to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the  tab* 
emacle  or  temple  (1  Sam.  1.  24,  28).      [Educa- 

TIOJJ.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  rev- 
erence eiuoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  revikr  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  cafutal  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  CMl- 
dren  were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  sge. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Corbam. 
The  like  obedience  is  ei\joined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  I.ev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxiv. 
16;  1  K.  ii.  19;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1 ;  la.  1. 1 ;  Neh.  v. 
5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix.  3;  Dru- 
sius,  CludX*t.  Ihbr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1547 ; 
Col.  iii.  20;  Eph.  ri.  1;  1  Tim.  L  9;  comp.  Virg. 
^n.  vi.  609;  and  Scrvius,  ad  foe.;  Aristoph.  Ran, 
146;  Plato,  Pkado,  144;  de  Ltgg.  ix.). 

The  leigal  age  was  12,  or  even  eai-iier  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Maimon.  de  Prat, 
c.  r.;  Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  aU 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 
Chr.  V.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  ui  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  sou,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  theix 
father*s  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  diseiplei 
and  followers  of  the  teachen  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity  [Education  ; 
ScRiBRs].  (Lightfoot,  Ffor.  Ilebr.  on  John  xiU. 
33,  Luke  xi.  45,  John  xvi.  [xv.?]  16.)  [Comp. 
Matt.  xii.  27;  I^ke  xi.  19.  See  also  1  Cor.  iv.  14, 
15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  L  2;  Philera.  10;  J 
John  4.     A.]  H.W.  P. 

CHIL'EAB.     [Abigail;  Daniel.] 

CHILION  [pnj>erly  ChUyon]  (l^b'T  . 
Xt\au&y;  [Vat.  Ruth  i.  2,  Kt\.;]  Alex.  X€\mv. 
[Xai\€ay:]  Chelion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and 
Naomi,  and  husband  of  Orpoh  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9). 
He  is  described  as  ^*  an  Ephrathite  ( ?  Ephraimite) 
of  Bethlehem-judah." 

*  The  etymology  usually  assigned  for  the  names 
of  the  brothers  (Ruth  i.  2)  is  hV  for  Chilion, 

ncldy,  and  H  ^p  for  Mahlon,  pining ;  either  given 
to  them  at  first  from  prognostics  of  then:  early  fate, 
which, as  they  died  young,  were  fulfilled,  or  substi- 
tuted for  other  original  names,  alter  their  death,  in 
the  family  traditions.  Considering  how  readily  the 
orientals  cliange  the  names  of  persons  both  living 
and  dead,  the  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  im< 
possible.     See  Bertheau  {Ridiier  u.  Jiulh,  p.  239). 
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Bui  tho  deriration  is  unoerUin.  So  good  a  icholtf 
w  CaMd  {Riditer  u,  Ruth,  p.  205)  refers  Chilion  to 

7 _ ?,  sod  Mahkm  to  .^^^  u  e.  the  former,  oma- 
mmUt  and  the  latter, /oy;  ao  that  the  uames  could 
have  been  given  to  tiiem  at  tlieir  birth  as  terms  of 
parental  fondness.  Mr.  Wright  {Ruih  in  Hebrew 
and  ChaUte,  p.  2)  conjectures  that  the  children 
were  so  named  (siikness;  dettntctiun)  on  account 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time,  lliat 
the  land  was  specially  afflicted  at  the  time  they 
were  bom  we  do  not  know.  The  famine  which 
drove  the  fiunily  to  Moab  was  later.  The  names, 
in  whatever  way  expluned,  afford  but  a  slight  foot- 
hold for  assailing  the  historical  claims  of  the  book. 

.CHIL'MAD  ("TC^? :  Xap^uiy;  [AU.  Xa\- 
ftd^;  Comp.  XoA/xi/S:]  Chelmad),  a  place  or  coun- 
try mentioned  in  coi^junction  witii  Sheba  and  As- 
shur  (Ez.  zxvii.  23).  The  only  name  bearing  any 
similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a  town  near  the  Eu- 
phrates between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian 
frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §  10).  As  however  no 
other  writer  notices  this  pLice,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank 
with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  (ComnienL  on 
Ez.  L  c.)   proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation   to 

T^7?,  with  the  sense,  »'  Asshur  was  as  thy  pupil 
in  commerce.  W.  L.  B. 

*  liawlinson  identifies  ChOmad  with  KaLoadha, 
[Chaldea,  §  4.]  A- 

GHIMHAM  (On^S  Iphdnff,  lonffiny], 
but  see  below;  Xa/Aodfi;  Alex.  Xewaay;  [Comp.  Xi- 
fiody,  *Ax</Aadli';  LXX.  in  Jcr.  comipt;]  Joseph. 
^AxtfJuiyoS'  Chnmnavi\  a  follower,  and  probably  a 
mm  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  11,  §  4;  and  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from  be- 
yond Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  zix.  37,  38,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn 

or  Khan  (H^'^!:)  was  standing,  well  known  as  the 
starting-point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  zli.  17).<>  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that 
of  a  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew text  Chimhan,  ^HP?)  uid  in  the  Chetib  of 
Jer.  xli.  17,  Chemoham,  Dn'lD^.  G. 

CHINIJERETH  [ffeb.  Cmne'reth  or  Kln- 
ne'reth]  (accurately  [?]  Cinnareth,  H^il?  [?  in 

pause  •'^rpn*  KtPfptB;  Alex.  XttftpoB;  [Aid. 
X€Ptp40:]  Cenereth),  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtidi  (Josh.  xix.  85  only),  of  which  no  trace 
is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no  remains  by  travel- 
lers. Whether  it  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it 
from,  the  kke,  which  was  possibly  ac^acent,  is  quite 
uncertain.  By  St.  Jerome  Chinnereth  was  identi- 
fii'd  with  the  later  Hberias.  This  may  hare  been 
ftx>m  some  tradition  then  existing;;  the  only  corrob- 
oration which  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in 
Joshua  of  Ilammath  as  near  it,  which  was  possibly 
the  h&nundm  or  Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake  a  lit'le  south  of  Tiberias.     This  b  denied  by 


o  *  We  see  from  Jer.  xli.  17  that  this  Khan  bore 
^inham's  name  for  at  least  4  centuries,  and  (as  the 
osogw  of  the  Kast  are  so  unchanging)  may  have  been 
ttw  Khan  OcardAv^)  which  almost  6  centuries  later 
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Beland  (161),  on  the  ground  that  Opemanm  ii 
said  by  St  Matt  (iv.  13)  to  hare  bwn  on  the  very 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  NaphtaJi,  and  that  Zeho- 
lun  was  to  the  south  of  NaphUU.  But  St.  Blai- 
tbew's  expression  will  hardly  hear  this  strict  inter- 
pretation. The  town,  or  the  kke,  appears  ho  havs 
given  its  name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district  —  **  aU 

ClMNEKOTH  "  (1  K.  XV.  20).  G. 

*  The  name  (Josh.  xix.  35)  is  spdt  **  Onnereth  ** 
in  the  A.  y.  ed.  1611,  and  other  »rly  editions. 
According  to  Fiirst,  the  city  **  f  n  Jiter  times  was 

called  np**)^^  Genusar  (MegUa  6a  ).  ...  At  the 
time  of  Fanihi  (at  the  oeginning  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury) it  was  still  in  existence,  lying,  without  doubt, 
one  hour  northwest  of  Tabariyya  [Tiberias],  where 
the  ruins  oC  Gansur  are  still  fomid  at  the  present 
day"  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Davidson's  transL).     A. 

CHINITERETH,  SEA  OP  (HrP.?  DV 
ri  ddAMTO-a  X^v^p4B  [etc. :]  mare  Ceneref'h,  Num. 
xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea  which  is 
most  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret.*'  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Peiit*> 
touch  and  Joshua  —  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Anbah,"  ».  e.  the 
Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
Ac.  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two 
former  of  these  passages  the  word  "  sea  **  is  omit- 
ted; in  the  two  Utter  it  is  in  a  plural  form — 

"Chumeroth"    (ace    Cinnaroth,    Til'^Sr,    and 

iinf^y  Cmnroth,  [Vulg.  Oeneroth]).  The  word 
is  by  some  derived  from  (}innoor  {Kivvvpa,  cithara, 
a  "harp "),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval  sliape  of 
the  hike.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtiul. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  CinnereUi  was  an  ancient 
Caiiaanite  name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelita 
conquest,  and,  like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  I»- 
radites  into  their  language.  The  subsequent  name 
"  Gennesar  "  was  derived  from  "  Cinnereth  *'  by  a 
change  of  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  tlie 
East     [Genn£sar]£T.]  G. 

CHIN'NBROTH  ("i'^^JJTi  ^^'^■^'^  •  K«r- 
ff>c69,  Xtvtp4e;  Alex.  XertptBdi^  Xftvtp€$'-  Ce^ 
erotA),  Joah.  xi.  2,  xii.  8.     [CHUs^sEuimi.] 

W.  A.  W. 

•  In  A.  y.  ed.  1611,  and  other  eariy  editiona, 
the  word  is  spelt  **  (^neroth,"  as  in  1  K.  xv.  80. 

See  CiNNEKOTH.  A. 

CHFOS  {Xlos'  [CWvs]).  Thepoation  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighljorinc;  iskiiids  and 
coasts  could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the 
detailed  account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.).  Having  come 
from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  I.esbos  (xx.  14),  he  ar- 
rived the  next  day  o\-er  agamst  Chios  (v.  1.5),  the 
next  day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trotryliium  ({16.); 
and  the  following  day  at  Miletus  {ih.)\  tbei.ce  he 
went  by  Cos  and  Khodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1). 
[Mitylene;  Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  the  account  of  Herod'«  voj-nge  to 
join  Afareus  Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are 
told  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  2,  §  2)  that  afrcr  pnsiiing 
by  Rhodes  and  Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by 
nortli  winds  at  Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Alitylene, 


^  frimished  shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  inflmt 
child  when  *  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,'  end  wImb 
they  too  from  that  spot  fled  into  Egypt''  (Slaalqr, 
Jtwiih  Churchy  ii.  201).  H. 
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Mien  tbe  winds  became  more  &Tonb]e.  It  appears 
that  during  this  nUy  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  lib- 
sral  sums  towards  the  restoration  of  some  public 
works  which  had  suflhred  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  asso- 
ciation with  the  Jews:  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity 
by  the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Flin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
fimn  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitAalness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
•  been  too  wdl  known,  under  its  modem  name  of 
Bdo,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
•eribed  by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Toume- 
fbrt,  and  Chandler.  J.  S.  H. 

CHISLEU.    [Months.] 

CHISXON  (r^03  [hcpe^amjidenee]:  Xaa- 
\Ap:  Ckauhn),  fkther  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Beqjamui,  choseo  to  assist  in  the  di- 
Tuion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Num.  izxiT.  21). 

CHis'L0TH-TA30R  (^hn  nbps, 

toku  of  Tabor:  XotrcXft^o/tf;  Alex.  XaaakatB 
fia0mp\  [Aid.  ^Arcura^^  Bafidp;  Comp.  Xoo-cA- 
AaMa3<^:]  CnSetfiikabor)^  a  place  to  tha  bor- 
der C^^2,l)  of  which  leached  the  border  of  Zebu- 
fam  (Josh.'nx.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  of  Iktdl, 
which  is  now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a 
village  Xaloth  as  m  the  great  plain,  t.  e.  of  Esdrae- 
kin,  and  as  one  of  the  hmdmarks  of  tower  Galilee, 
(B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1;  and  see  llta,  §  44),  but  it  U 
impossible  to  say  if  this  was  identioU  with  Chisk>th- 
Tabor  or  with  ChesuUoth.     [See  Tabor.]      G. 

CHITTIM,  KITTIM  (2N??,  D^'^nT  : 
Xhriot,  Kiriof ,  Kirr««(fi,  Xtrrttiftj  [etc. :]  CtOhim^ 
C^ihim),  a  family  or  race  descended  firom  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  A.  V.  Kittim),  ckwely 
related  to  the  Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may 
conclude  ih>m  the  absenoe  of  the  conjunction  before 
it)  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chitthn  is 
ft«quently  noticed  in  Scripture:  Ikdaam  predicts 
that  a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24,  D'^nS  TJD;" 
venitnt  in  trieribut  de  FtaUiy  Yulg.):  in  Is.  xxiil. 
1, 12,  it  appears  as  the  retort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre: 

in.  Jer.  ii.  10,  the  *<  isles  of  Chittim  "  C*>',  L  e. 
maritime  districts)  are  to  the  fir  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine:  the  Tyrians  procured  thence 
the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory 

for  the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ex.  xxvii.  6,  "D? 

C^"?^^*,  A.  V.  « the  company  of  the  Ashurites," 
but  rather  [ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  in- 
doeed  in  cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,* "ships  of  Chit- 
tim"  {koX  fl^oiMrt  'P»/uuoi:   Trieres  et  Romani) 
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a  Hengttfepnbeiv  (Hltf.  of  Bal.)  oxpUlns  this  ezpres- 
*m  as  =  fnmths  Hds  of  Cyprus,  t.  e.  ftxim  that  isl- 
tad  as  a  remlesvons. 


advance  to  the  south  to  meet  tht  king  of  the  north: 
at  a  later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
scribed as  oondng  4ic  rqr  yns  [Kom.  Xfrrcul/ii 
Alex.  Sin.]  Xtmufi  (1  Mace.  i.  1 ;  A.  Y.  Chkt- 
TiiM),  and  Perseus  as  KiricW  ficuriKt^s  [Ceteorum 
rex]  (1  Mace.  viii.  5;  A.  V.  Citims).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  ss  the  original  seat  of  the  Chit- 
tim,  adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal 
town,  atium  {XeBifjkos  Si  XeBifia  r^y  vvivov  iff- 
X«r'  K<Wrpo»  o0r»y  vvw  ica\c7rai,  Ant.  i.  6,  $  1). 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and 
the  name,  as  it  appears  in  Phoeuician  inscriptions, 
exactly  accords  with  the  Hebrew  ((keen.  Thts.  726). 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phtenician 
colonies,  and  remained  under  T^tc  certainly  until 
about  B.  c.  72J)  (Joseph.  AtU.  ix.  14,  §  2).  With 
the  decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  R.  o.  600) 
the  Greeks  b^^an  to  found  flourish  in  <;  settlements 
on  its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Khodes, 
and  the  isbmds  of  the  iflgiean  Sea.  The  nama 
Chitthn,  which  hi  the  first  instance  had  applied  lo 

Phcenicians  only  (for  u"*ri;  =D'*r^n,  HiUHes, 
a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to 
the  iskuids  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to 
the  pe(^  who  succeeded  the  Phcenicians  in  the 
occupation  of  them  (air^  avr^f,  9C.  Kvwpov,  vviaoi 
re  wMToi,  iral  rk  v\tim  rwv  irapk  BdKatrtrety,  X«* 
el/i  &wh  'Efipaimy  iyofU{t7ai,  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  6, 
§  1).  Thus  ui  Maoc.,  Chittim  evidently  =  J/itice- 
efonio,  and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to 
that  eoontry  from  the  apparent  simibuity  of  the 
name  in  the  fonn  Mojccrfo,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  K^40i,  the  Imdofthe  Cetii.  ITie  use 
of  the  term  was  extended  yet  Airther  so  ss  to  em- 
brace  Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Taigum,  which  givei 

]rbtCH  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  S'^blEH 
(ApulU)  in  Ex.  xxvil.  6.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
in  Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Mactdtmian,  which 
Popillius  Laenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  exi)edition  to 
Ef^rypt  against  Antiochus;  \flii  the  assumption  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (I  J  v.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there 
appear  any  difficulty  hi  extending  the  term  to  Italy, 
as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated  as  the 
name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be  regarded 
ss  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers 
of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them ; 
namely,  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dis|iersed 
over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled  in 
the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i.  171) 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae  Insubc,  perhapa 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  Carians.  From  these 
blands  they  were  disphtced  by  the  Dorians  and  lo- 
nians  (Herod.  L  c),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  land, 
where  they  occupied  tbe  district  named  after  them. 
The  Carians  were  connected  with  the  I^elej^,  and 
must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  IVIasj^c  family, 
though  quite  distinct  from  tlie  HeUenic  brandi 
(Knobel,  \Wcertaftl,  p.  95  ff.).  W.  L.  B. 

OHI'UN(P''T).     [Remphah.] 

CHLO'E  (XA^j)  [tender  shoot  or  herbage:],  a 
woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  11,  some  of  whose 
household  [bwh  r&v  XAc^t,  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  10, 
11]  had  hiformed  St.  Paul  of  the  fitct  that  theM 
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wtKt  divisions  in  the  Corinthian  church.  She  is 
tappoaed  by  Theophrlact  and  others  to  have  been 
Ml  inhabitant  of  Corintli ;  by  Estius,  some  Chris- 
tian woman  known  to  the  Corinthians  elsewhere; 
by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an  Kphesian,  having  (Hends 
at  Corinth.  It  is  impossible  to  decide.  [See  Ar- 
I8T0BULUS,  Araer.  ed.J  H.  A. 

OHO'BA  {Xufid;  [Sin.  Xafia]'-  ^^'  omits), 
a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  [2  syl]  (X«/tot;  [Sin.  Xccfiai 
Tulg.  omits]),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv.  4,  5;  in 
the  btter  ^'erse  the  Greek  is  Xufid.     The  name 

suggests  Hobah  (n^*)r',  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  S}Tiac),  especially  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

»  CHCENIX  (xo?ri|),  Rev,  vi.  6,  maig.  See 
Weights  and  Mua^ures,  II.  §  2,  near  Uie  end. 

CHOR-A'SHAN  (VrV^'^S  [fumace  of 
smoke]:  BTipcafifd;  Alex.  Bupaaay:  inlacuA§an)^ 
one  of  the  pkiccs  in  which  ^*  David  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  The  towns  named 
in  this  cataloci^ue  are  all  south  of  Hebron,  and  Chor- 
ashan  may,  therefore,  be'  identical  with  Ashan  of 
Simeon,  lliis  is,  however,  quite  uncertain,  and 
the  name  has  not  been  discovered.  G. 

CHORA'ZIN  iXopaffu  [text  rec.],  Xo/wfe(K 
[Tisch.,  Treg.],  Xopafotr  [D] ;  Corozain),  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  our  Lord's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  only  in  His  denunciation  (Matt. 
xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was  known  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  describes  it  ( Comm,  in  Esai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  St 
WilUbald  (about  a.  d.  750)  visited  the  various 
places  alon^  the  lake  in  the  following  order  —  Tibe- 
rias, Maj^alum,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chonudu. 
Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is  that  Khan  Mini/eh 
being  Capernaum,  et-Tdbighah  is  Bethsaida,  and 
Tell  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is  enveloped 
in  great  obscurity.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  also 
very  uncertain.  Origen  writes  the  name  as  xc^pa 
Zlvy  i. «.  the  district  of  Zin;  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  conjecture,  and  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Keland,  p.  722)  as  famous  for  wheat,  which  is 
still  grown  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. G. 

*  Dr.  Tliomson  (Land  and  Booh,  ii.  8)  found  a 
heap  of  shapeless  ruins  about  2  miles  north  of  Teli 
If  amy  known  among  the  natives  as  Chorazy  <*  The 
name  is  nearly  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin,  and  the 
situation  just  where  wc  might  expect  to  find  Cho- 
razin.** Discoveries  more  recently  made  have 
strengthened  this  presumption  from  the  name  and 
position  of  Chorazy,  Mr.  Grove,  speaking  of  the 
excavations  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Anderson,  says: 
"The  ruins  of  Chorazin  ilt  Kerazeh^'  (so  he 
writes  the  word),  "turn  out  to  be  fiir  more  im- 
portant than  was  prenously  suspected ;  they  cover 
a  much  larger  extent  of  ground  than  TtU  Hum, 
uid  many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs;  the  openings  for 
doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some  cases.  All 
the  buildings,  including  a  synagogue  or  church  [?], 
JR  of  ba«Ut,  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in 
unong  them  that  one  sees  clearly  what  they  are; 
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50  or  100  yards  off  they  look  nothing  mora  tton  the 
rough  heaps  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  tiiii 
country"  (^<A«iawm, Feb. 24, 1866, p. 278).  a 
•  CHOSAME'US.     [See  Simon    Cbosa. 

MJCU8.] 

CHOZB'BA  (S^V^  [lying,  fah€y.XmCnH\ 
[Vat  S^x^y^*]  ^'^  mendacii).  The  "men  of 
Cliozeba  "  are  named  (1  C!hr.  iv.  22)  amongBt  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  The 
name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
Chezib  (and  espedally  the  reading  of  the  Samar- 
itan (3odex  of  that  name)  to  suggest  tliat  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely,  elsewhere 
called  AcHZiB,  at  which  place  Shelah  was  bora. 
(The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth  no- 
tice). G. 

CHRIST.    [Jesus.] 

CHRISTIAN  {Xptirrtay6s  :  ChrisHamts). 
The  disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  fint 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  tome- 
where  about  a.  d.  43.  The  name,  and  the  pkee 
where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  significant  It  is 
clear  that  the  appellation  "  (^Ihristian  **  was  one 
which,  though  eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by 
the  early  followers  of  Christ,  could  not  have  been 
imposed  by  themsdves.  They  were  known  to  eadi 
other  as  brethren  of  one  fiunily,  as  disctpfes  of  the 
same  Master,  as  beUevers  in  the  same  fiuth,  and  ■• 
distinguished  by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness 
and  consecration  of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acts  XV.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  ditcipiet  (Acts  ix. 

26,  xi.  29),  believers  (Acts  v.  14),  saints  (Rom.  viii. 

27,  XV.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could  know  noth' 
ing  of  the  true  force  and  significance  of  these 
terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion  should  have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the 
contemptuous  Jew  they  were  Kaxareoes  and  Gali- 
leans, names  which  carried  with  them  the  infamy 
and  turbulence  of  the  places  whence  they  sprung, 
and  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no  prophet 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the 
scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had  they 
endeavored  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled 
the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to 
those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28;  1  Pet  iv.  16: 
comp.  Tac.  Arm.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
could  not  have  been  applied  by  the  early  disdples 
to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  firom 
their  own  nation  the  Jews;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world, 
and  no  place  could  have  so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked 
by  the  heathen  themselves;  and  as  no  name  was 
so  frequently  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  Christ,* 
the  Messiah,  the  Anointed,  the  people  of  Antioch, 
ever  or.  the  alert  for  a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and 
taking  C^lhrist  to  be  a  proper  name  and  not  a  title 
of  honor,  called  bis  followers  XpKrrioyo/,  Christians, 
the  partisans  of  (^rist,  just  as  in  the  early  strug- 
gles for  the  Empire  we  meet  with  the  Cssariani 
Fompeiani,  and  Octaviani.    Hie  Latin  form  of  the 

a  "Christ,"  and  not  t^Jeeus,'*  Is  the  term  most 
oommooly  appUsd  to  our  Lord  in  tha  Eplstlas. 
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wuatb  ie  what  would  be  expected,  for  Antioefa  had 
kMf^  been  a  Koman  city.  Its  inhabitants  were 
edebimted  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  con- 
ferring nicknameft  (Prooop.  Pers,  ii.  8,  p.  105). 
The  Kmperor  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from 
their  jests  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14).  Apollonian  of 
Tyaiia  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of 
the  inhabitants  (Philostr.  Vit.  Aj)oa.  iii.  16).  llieir 
iritk  liowever,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian, 
De  SjUxL  76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  name  "Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  seurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would 
naturally  be  used  with  contempt. 

Suid:u  (tf.  V.  Xpurriavoi)  says  the  name  was  given 
in  the  reifpi  of  Chndius,  when  Pieter  appointed 
Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who  were  for- 
merly called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans  had  their 
name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to  Ma- 
lalas  ( Chrunog.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  Evodius  him- 
self, and  William  of  Tyre  (iv.  9)  has  a  story  that  a 
synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose.  Igna- 
tius, or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians  (c.  x.),  rej^ards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixii. 
2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Peter  and 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But  rea- 
■ons  have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  Xpi}(mavo(,  aris- 
ing from  a  fiiUe  etymology  (Lact.  iv.  7;  Tertullian, 
4^.  c  3;  SueL  Cl'XwL  25),  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  xpV^^^*'  W-  ^*  W. 

CHRONICLES,  Fint  and  Second  Books  of 

On  Heb.  D''?3*n  ^T?!  •  »^«'*«  denim,  as  Jerome 
translates  it,  and  urmones  dierum^  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  dienun ;  journals,  or  dia- 
ries. ».  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences),  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the 
appointed  historiographers  in  the  Idngdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called 
TlapaXuiroiuywf  trpHrov  and  Ztirtpoy,  which  is 
understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Vulgate  ret^uns  both  the  Hebrew  and  Gr^ 
name  in  Ijitin  characters,  Dabre  jinum^  or  ha 
jfimm^  and  Paralipomenon,  Jerome  tells  us  {ad 
Dnnuiitm,  et  Ritguthn.)  that  hi  his  time  they 
Ibrmed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  but 
had  been  divided  by  the  Christtau  churches  using 
the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  fhrther 
explains  the  name  Paralipotnenon^  and  eulogizes  the 
book.  **  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est  lustrum.  Vet 
q>itome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut  alwque  illo  si  quis 
■dentiani  Scriptjramm  sibi  voluerit  arrogare,  seip- 
oam  irrideat  Per  singula  quippe  nomina  junctu- 
rasque  verborum,  et  pnetermisse  in  Kegum  libris 
tanguntur  historise,  et  ionumerabiles  explicantur 
Evangelii  qusstiones.*^  The  name  Chronica^  or 
Chrffnicorum  Uher^  which  is  given  in  some  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  whence  we  derive  our 
English  name  of  *^  Chronicles,**  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Jerome*s  saying  in  his  Pi-cloytu  gaUntvi^ 
^  Dibre  hajamin,  i.  e.  verba  dierum :  quod  signifi- 
eanUus  Chronicon  totius  divinie  historise  possumus 
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a  As  &r  as  2  Chr.  zzi.  2,  says  the  Bava  Bathra^  as 
ixplaiDed  by  R.  Oeddiliah,  and  by  Boztorf.  See  Wolf. 
Bib.  Hebr.  vol.  U.  p.  82. 

b  for  an  expbtDatlon  of  Zembbabel^  genealogy  in 
1  Cbr.  iii.  860  GenectL  of  our  Lord,  by  Ijord  A.  Hervey, 
^  97  S.      Bat  even   if  this  explanatloa  is  not  ao- 


appeUare."  It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by 
his  having  translated  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into 
I^tin.  Later  liOtin  writers  have  given  them  the 
name  of  Ephtmeridum  libri.  llie  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  whkh  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commenUitors,  is 
that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  Ezra;  <■  and  the  one  genealogy,  that  of  Z^b- 
babel,  which  comes  down  to  a  later  time,'>  i^  no  ob- 
jection to  this  statement,  without  recurrbig  to  the 
strange  notion  broached  by  tlie  old  commentators, 
and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Davidson  (in  Kitto's 
CycL  of  BiU.  Lit.^  art.  Chtrmklea)^  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  generations  was  communicated  to 
Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fiict,  the  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  viras 
compiled,  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  tlie  tradi- 
tion concerning  its  authorship.  Notwithstanding 
this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chron- 
icUs  has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette 
and  other  German  critic8,<^  whose  arguments  have 
been  successfully  refhted  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Mmiere, 
and  others.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
attack  was  grounded  not  upon  any  real  marks  of 
spuriousness  in  the  books  themselves,  but  solely 
upon  the  desire  of  the  critics  in  question  to  remove 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  fatal  to  their  favorite 
theory  as  to  the  post-Babylonian  origin  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  If  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the 
ordinances  of  dirine  service  as  arrcnged  by  David, 
and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Leritical  kw,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the  sucoegsful 
vfaidication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a 
very  important  *bearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions.  As  regards  the  phm 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  contin- 
uation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately [as  soon  as]  we  eonsider  it  as  the  compi- 
btion  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly  contemporary 
with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  that  genealogical  distribution 
of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a  vital  pofait  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  to  which  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave 
their  earnest  attention,  as  David,  Hezekiah,  and 
other  kings,  had  done  before  them.  Another  dif- 
ficulty intimately  connected  with  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services  at  Jerusa- 
lem. This  could  only  be  efibcted  by  the  residence 
of  liie  priests  and  Levites  hi  Jerusalem  in  the  order 
of  thefr  courses:  and  this  residence  was  only  prao- 
ticable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  fiTBt-flruits,  and  other  oflbrings.  Immedi- 
ately [as  soon  as]  these  ceased  the  priests  and  L»- 
rites  were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  xiilages 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services  were 
neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
licvitical  geneak>gie8  were  necessary,  m  order  that 
it  might  hb  known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and 
such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests, 
and  so  on;  because  all  these  ofiSces  went  by  fiuni- 


cepted,  there  Is  no  difllculty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  28,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Chr.  U!.  22-24. 

e  Kell  says  that  Splnoaa  led  the  way,  by  suggestinf 
that  they  weie  compiled  after  Jndas  Maecahiens  (p.  9^ 
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Im;  and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithea,  fint- 
fruits,  Ac.^  wa>  dependent  npon  the  difierent  fiuni- 
lies  of  Israel  being  established  each  in  lus  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  Uierefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  afler  then*  return 
torn  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
snd  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  Uie 
greatest  services  a  person  in  £zra*s  situation  could 
eonier.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 
iii.,  v.,  vi.),  and  after  him  £^  and  Nehemiah  (£zr. 
ii.,  viii.;  Neh.  vii.,  viii.)  labored  most  earnestly,  in 
the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore  the  tem- 
ple and  the  public  worship  of  God  then  to  the 
condition  it  had  hem  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah ; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from 
the  language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zediariah,  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God*s  covenanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  C^tivity  had  only  temporarily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God*s 
fiivor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more 
eflectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  lUU  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace 
the  sins  which  led  to  its  ovothrow,  but  should  carry 
the  thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and 
continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other  side; 
and  those  passages  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  important  which  exhibited  their  great- 
est and  best  kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restor- 
ing the  temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  re- 
ligion, and  zealously  regulating  the  services  of  the 
house  of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
passed  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants  were 
among  the  bitterest  *«  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Beigamin,*'  it  would  naturally  engage  very  little 
of  the  compiler's  attention.  These  considerations 
explain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of  that  histor- 
ieai  work  which  oonaists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For  after  having  in 
the  fint  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divis- 
ions and  s^tlenients  of  the  various  tribes,  the  com- 
piler marks  distinctly  Hub  own  age  and  his  own 
purpose,  by  informing  us  in  eh.  ix.  1  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  those  settlements  by  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and,  in  the  following  verses,  of  the  partial 
restoration  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babyk>n 
(2-24);  and  that  this  list  refers  to  the  families 
who  had  returned  from  Babybn  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  context,  but  from  its  re-insertion,  Neh.  xi. 
3-22,0  ^th  additional  matter  evidently  extracted 
from  the  public  archives,  and  relating  to  times  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  B;ibylon,  extending  to 
N^.  xii.  27,  where  Nehemiah's  narrative  is  a^sin 
resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  reestablishment  of  the  returned 
fiunilies,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  &then,  the  compiler  proceeds 
to  the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a 
continuous  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from 
David  to  his  own  times,  introduced  by  the  closing 
•oene  of  Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which  introduction  Is 
itself  pN&ced  by  a  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(Iz.  35-44),  extracted  from  the  geneakigical  tables 


«  OoiAMrs  also  1  dir.  ix.  19,  with 


ir.  il.  42.  Neh. 
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drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Heeekiah,  at  If  at 
once  manifest  by  counting  the  13  or  14  genfirationB, 
from  Jonathan  to  the  sons  of  Azd  inclusive,. ex* 
actly  corresponding  to  the  14  from  David  to  Hes- 
ekiah  inclusive.  This  part  of  the  piaji  extends 
from  1  Chr.  ix.  35  to  tlie  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra: 
1  Chr.  xv.-xvii.,  xxii.-jtxix, ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-zT.,  xadr. 
xxvi.,  xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.,  are  among  the  paaasges 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, which  marie  the  purpose  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  wtxk  d 
Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these 
books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chran.  to 
that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  £sra's 
composition,  the  reckonhig  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  zzix. 

7),  as  most  explain  C'^y^n'IK,  as  wdl  as  the 
breaking  off  of, the  narrative  In  the  lifetime  of 
Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  an^unents  by  whidi 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards 
the  maieriaU  used  by  him,  and  the  soiirMs  S  his 
information,  they  are  not  diflScult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  aome 
r^ter,  in  which  were  preserved  the  geoeakgies 
of  the  tribes  and  femilies  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  difierent  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  tenninate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  since,  includmg  Zabad,  who  Hved 
in  David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash, 
it  ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heae- 
kiah  [Azariah,  No.  5].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-16)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  tho  Captivity;  that  In  50-^3,  in  the  tinM  of 
David  or  Solomon;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  of  tlia 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  llflw- 
kiah;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Oir.  iii. 
19-^24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divcfgence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronides  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  m  1  Chr.  L 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  viL  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account  of 
the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gluiites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  em- 
bodied probably  in  the  genesiogical  records  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Jerobosm,  wUIe  other  records  used  by 
the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  ss  1  Chr.  ix.  2  ff.;  2  Chr.  xxxvL  90 
if. ;  and  othera,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 
it  is  ftirther  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  by 
one  hand,  contain  in.  feet  extracts  from  the  writlnn 
of  many  difibrent  writers,  which  \eert  extant  at  !k» 
Hme  ike  compihtion  was  made.  For  the  ftill  ae> 
count  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made  copious  ex 
tracts  from  the  books  of  Ssmud  the  seer,  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xziz.  29). 
For  the  reign  of  Sok>man  he  copied  from  «<the 
book  of  Nathan,**  from  **  the  prophecy  of  Ah^h 
the  Shiknite,'*  and  from  **  the  visions  )f  Iddo  the 
sser'*  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).      Another  w«rk  of  Idda 
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•»DU   tiory   (or   faitacpreUtloDf  MidratS, 

tC^yC)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  fnipplied  an  account 

af  the  acts,  and  the  waja,  and  aajinga  of  king 
Ab^ah  (ziii.  22);  while  jret  another  book  of  Iddo 
eonoeming  gcnealogiea,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts  of  king  KeboUnm 
(xU.  15).  For  bter  timea  the  ''  Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah"  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
ZZT.  23,  xxvii.  7,  xzzii.  32,  ziziii.  Id,  4ftc.),and 
**tbe  sayings  of  the  seers,"  or  mther  of  Chosai 
(zzxiiL  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzaiah  and  Hes- 
ekiah  *«  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  *'  (xxvL  22, 
zxxii.  32).  In  other  eases  where  no  reference  is 
noMfde  to  any  book  as  containing  further  information, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign 
ia  transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works, 
there  was  also  the  public  national  record  called 

53'^?jn  '"2^1  "^5?,  mentioned  in  Neh.  ni.  23, 
Arom  which  doubtless  the  present  books  took  their 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  other 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.     These  "  Chronicles  of 

David."  T17  "ST^b  Dr?»n  n^^,  «»  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  1^')7  '^'Hyi,  above  lefiarrad 

to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  Fkom 
this  time  the  affiurs  of  each  king's  reign  were  reg- 

nhrly  recorded  m  a  book  called  at  fint  "^^^1  T^p 
nbbt^^,  ('the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon"  (1 

K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of 
David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms  by  the 

feneral  name  of  D^'P^H  '^  "o,  as  in  the  eon- 
iiantly  recurring  fonnula,  —  «  Now  the  rest  of  the 

acts  (^"I^T)  of  Rehoboam,  Ab^am,  Ac. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Ac,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  "  or  **of  Is- 
nel"  (1  K.  xiv.  29>.xv.  7,  Ac.)?  And  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim*s  rdgn,  as  iq>pean 
by  2  K.  xxiv.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxvL  8.  And  it  was 
doubtless  fh>m  this  common  source  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
wUh  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All 
these  several  works  have  perished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant mattere  in  them  have  been  providentially 
preierved  to  us  in  the  Chxonides. 

As  regards  the  dosing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subee- 
ipient  to  v.  8,  and  the  lA  eh.  of  Eoa,  a  compar- 
ison of  them  with  the  naiiativa  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv., 
will  lead  to  the  eondusion  that,  while  the  writer  of 
the  nanratire  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  NebuohadnSBar,  the  writer 
of  the  chapter  in  Chnmidu  lived  at  fiabykm,  and 
survived  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  For  this  h»t  writer  gives  no  details 
of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiaehin  or  Zedekiah,  or  the 
events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
Ismple;  but  only  dwelling  on  the  moral  lessons 
xmneeted  with  the  destnietion  of  Jerusalem,  passes 
on  quickly  to  relate  the  return  lh>m  captivity. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  fong 
been  a  sulgeet  of  Nebuohadnenar,  calling  him 
amply  *«  King  Nebuehadneoar;  '*  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  cKpresskm  "  brcnghi  Aim,  or  (Aese, 
lo  Babykm,"  rather  encounges  the  idea  that  the 
miter  was  there  himself:  The  fint  chapter  of 
Ib«  strongly  oonfirms  this  view,  for  we  have  eo- 
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pious  details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  liabylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  tbt 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  tht 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name 
of  ZerublMtbel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  goiay  up  to  Jerusalem, 

and  Sheahbanar  taking  them  up  (H^pn,  as  op- 
posed to  S^Zin).  But  with  this  clew  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  farther,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at 
Babykm,  a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals 
must  be,  an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnessar 
and  his  sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Per- 
rian  dynasty,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  aa- 
sign  this  narrative?  Surely  the  answer  will  be 
DanieL  Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  ves- 
sels taken  by  Nebuehadneoar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who 
so  likely  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan. 
ix.2);  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rqjectkm  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  6^);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of  Qy- 
rus*s  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  8, 11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  hU  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  En*,  t  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezra],  and  we  may  con- 
dude  with  some  eoniklence  that  ss  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  dosbig  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portbn  in  Chmi- 
ides,  and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  perliaps 
brought  this  with  him  firom  Babylon,  and  made  nie 
of  it  to  cany  on  the  Jewish  history  lh>m  the  pomt 
where  the  old  CSirooides  felled  him.  As  regards 
the  TEXT  of  the  Chronides,it  is  in  psrts  very  cor- 
rupt, and  has  the  appearance  of  baring  been  copied 
fkom  MSS.  which  were  partly  eflhoed  by  age  or  in- 
jury. Jerome  (Pi-af.  ad  Parol)  speaks  of  the 
Greek  text  ss  being  hopdesdy  confused  in  his  days, 
and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  he  made  a  new 
translation  fkom  the  Hebrew.  However,  in  several 
of  the  differences  between  the  text  of  Ouonides 
and  the  paraUd  passages  in  the  other  books,*  the 
Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest  reading, 
ss  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  26,  compared  with  1  K.  iv.  26; 
1  Chr.  xL  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8;  xxL 
12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18;  2  Chr.  xxvL  1,  8, 
8,  Ac,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  Ae.  As  regards 
the  LANGUAOB  of  thcsc  books,  as  of  Exra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  and  the  bter  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  and  Gesenius  says  of 
them,  that  **  as  litersry  works  they  are  decidedly 
infbrior  to  those  of  older  date"  {Introd,  to  ffeb. 
GranL).    The  ehief  ChaMaismi  are  the  use  of  cer- 

tain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  t&r^T^n. 
]DT,  r|l3,  Ac,  or  of  words  in  a  different  sense,  as 
n^^,  *^)7f  Ac,  or  of  a  different  orthographj*  as 
Tl'5  for  nri,  aSl  for  31,  Ac,  and  the  hitsi^ 

chaqgoof  Hand  H  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginnii^ 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pomted  out  by  Ga> 
senius  and  others.  For  further  information  see  C. 
F.  Keil,  ApobgeL  Vertuch  Sb.  d,  Bdchcr  d,  Cktvn- 
ik;  F.  C.  Movers,  Krituche  Unternichunf/en  Uh. 
d.  BibL  Chromkf  Wdf*s  BUUiotk.  //e6r. ;  *  Kitto*i 


a  For  a  eaiefbl  eompariion  of  the  text  of  i  Cbr.  xL 
with  2  flam.  v.  and  zjdil.,  sso  Dr.  K«aulcu::'.   OiMdr* 
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^/ckp,  of  BthL  LiL,vrt   ChromcU*,  uiA  other 
worin  cited  by  the  above-named  writers. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  It  would  be  ur\jii8t  to 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dean  Stanley's  represen- 
tation (as  he  understands  it)  of  the  compilation  and 
spirit  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  "  Though  the 
latest  of  all  tlie  canonical  writings,  it  represenU  the 
workmanship  of  many  generations.  It  resembles 
the  structure  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  frag- 
mente  of  every  style  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded,  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoory  anti- 
quity, there  a  precious  relic  of  a  lost  hymn  or  geneal- 
ogy of  some  renowned  psalmist  or  warrior,  —  but  all 
preserved,  and  wrought  together,  as  by  the  work- 
men of  medieval  times,  midcr  the  guidance  of  the 
same  sacerdotal  mind,  with  the  spirit  of  the  same 
priestly  order.  Far  bebw  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Kings  in  interest  and  solidity,  it  yet  ftimishes 
auseftU  counterpart  by  fiUmg  up  the  voids  with 
materiaJs  which  none  but  the  peculiar  traditkms 
and  feelings  of  the  Levitical  caste  couM  have  suik- 
pUed.  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  purely 
Levitkad  system,  both  in  what  it  reUtes,  in  what  it 
omits,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  omis- 
sions" (History  of  the  Jewith  Church,  ii.  461-2). 

DUlnuum  has  an  article  on  the  Chronicles  in 
HenBOg's  Real^EncykL  U.  690-95.  Havemick 
(ffandh.  der  EinL  in  doM  Alie  Tttt.  ii.  264  ff); 
Sebolz  (Aia^  in  die  h.  Sdtriften,  ii.  391-460); 
Welte  (in  Herbet's  EinUitmtg,  ii.  162-231);  and 
Keil  {Eifd,  in  das  Alle  Test  pp.  473-620)  furnidb 
valuable  summaries  of  the  results  of  their  respective 
investigations.  See  abo  De  Wette,  Eiril.^  7e  Ausg. 
1852,  pp.  237-257;  Ewald,  Gesrh.  d,  Volkts  Jsr. 
i.  244-285,  8«  Aufl.,  1864;  Bleek,  Einl,  in  das  A. 
T.  1860,  pp.  391-401;  Davidson,  Inirod,  to  the 
Old  TesL  ii.  47-120,  Jjond.  1862;  Gnif,  Die  ges~ 
ehichtL  BOchcr  des  A.  T.  Leipe.,  1866,  pp.  114- 
247,  comp.  the  notice  by  Bertheau  m  the  Jahr6. 
/.  deutsche  TheoL  1866,  zi.  150  ff.;  and  Kuenen, 
HisL  criL  des  Ucres  de  tAncien  Test.,  trsd.  par 
FSenon,  i.  442-496,  Puis,  1866.  Of  commenta- 
ries may  be  mentioned  Bertheau^s  Die  BOcher  der 
Chronik  (1854),  vol.  xv.  of  the  ExeffeL  Uandb. 
mm  A,  T,;  Maurer's  Comment,  in  Vet,  Test.  i. 
232  ff.  (the  notes  very  meagre);  and  Wordsworth's 
Boly  Bible,  wkh  Notes,  iii.  167  ff.  (1866).  The 
lelatioo  of  the  books  of  Chronides  to  those  of  1 
and  2  Kings  and  1  and  2  Samuel,  both  as  to  the 
parte  common  to  both  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
each,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  last  writer  in  his 
«Introdaetlon  to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  to  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,"  pp.  vii.-xxv.  Keil  {Einleii^ 
ung,  p.  473)  refers  to  the  Tubingen  TheoL  Quar- 
talschrijl,  1831,  ii.  201-282,  as  treating  ably  of 
the  ondibllity  and  time  of  the  compositkm  of  these 
writings.  Agamst  the  objections  raised  by  De 
Wette,  Grambei^  and  others,  the  replies  of  Ki'ppen 
and  of  his  editor,  Schdbel  (Die  Bibel,  ein  Werk 
der  ffdUL  Weisheit,  ii.  548  ff),  are  concise  and  to 
the  point  H.  and  A. 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  Introductiox. — 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present 
state  of  Biblical  chronok)gy.  By  this  term  we 
understand  the  technical  and  historical  chronology 
of  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  ckwe  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
Thetoehnical  division  must  be  discussed  in  some 
detail,  the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
Babykm,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  fe4- 
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lowing  that  event  being  sepantely  treated  in  < 
artidea. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  nuy  be  made  deanr 
by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was  hoped 
Ibr  in  the  detemiinatiuu  of  lleirew  chronpk)^. 
Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough  to 
fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected  that 
the  very  day  could  be  aacertamed.     Hence  arose 
great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which  ul- 
timately  produced  a  general  feeling  of  distmsL 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  thb 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  oneertain.    The  truth,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lies  between  these  two  extreme  judgments. 
]rhe  character  of  the  records  whence  we  draw  our 
information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  complete  sy»- 
tem.     The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its  histur- 
ical  portions  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  pe- 
riods.    The  chronological  information  is,  therefote^ 
not  absolutely  continuous,  although  oAen,  with  the 
o'ident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  connection 
between  these  different  portions,  it  has  a  more  con- 
tinuous character  thaxv  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chronological  in 
its  character,  and  thus  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  depends,  so  fiir  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
ahnost  wholly  upon  inference.    It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  accuracy  of  the  infomiation  wooU 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness  snd 
occasional  want  of  continuity.     This  was,  doubt- 
less, originally  the  ease,  but  it  has  suffered  by  do- 
signed  alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to  asoertaia, 
fts  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications  of  alter- 
ations by  design,  and  the  character  of  the  dnta  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of  daU  Ins 
been  shown  to  have  sufiered  through  the  careleasneas 
of  copyists.     Designed  alteration  of  numbers  has 
only  been  detected  in  the  two  geneakgical  lisU  of 
Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  such  as  to 
indicate  separate  alteration  by  design  of  two  out  of 
the  three  records.     The  object  of  these  alterations 
may  have  been  dther  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  the 
chronok)gy.    With  the  same  purpose  alterations  may 
may  have  been  made  in  the  prominent  detached  Uige 
numbers  in  the  Okl  Testament,  and  even  in  the 
smaller  numbers,  when  forming  part  of  a  series,  or, 
in  either  case,  in  the  accompanying  words  determin- 
ing the  historical  place  of  these  numbers.    Hence 
there  is  great  value  in  independent  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  ineidental  evidence  in  the 
OM.    Of  the  former  ckss  are  St.  Paul's  mentions  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  of  that  fh>m  the  prom- 
ise to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus,  especially  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  his  speaking  of  the  duration 
of  Saul's  reign,  as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
aresiksnt.   Of  tlie  hitter  ckus are  such  ststements  ss 
Jephthah's  of  the  800  yean  that  the  Israelites  had 
hekl  the  country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days, 
and  the  indications  of  time  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
a  tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  natk>nal  character 
and  habits,  which  hidications,  fhim  their  requiring 
carefbl  study  and  aeute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.    The  evidence  of  tlie  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  al- 
teration, of  which  the  presence   of   the  seoood 
Catalan  hi  two  listo  afRjrds  the  only  positive  in- 
stsnsM,  but  by  the  abundant  indteaticps  they  show 
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of  tke  cardessnen  of  oopjists.  Thdr  very  nature 
also  renders  them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  tnut, 
ianoe  it  appears  that  they  may  Iw  in  any  case  broken 
without  being  technically  imperfect  Even  were 
this  Dot  tlie  ease,  it  munt  be  proved,  before  they  can 
be  made  the  gruunds  of  chronological  calculation, 
that  the  length  of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  man- 
hood were  always  what  they  now  are,  and  even  then 
the  result  could  only  be  approximative,  and  when 
the  steps  were  few,  very  uncertain,  'lliis  inquiry 
therefore  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

II.  Techkital  Chrojiolooy.  —  The  technical 
port  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  greU  difficul- 
ties. The  Biblical  information  is  almost  wholly  in- 
ferential, afthough  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always 
aSisoluteiy,  but  in  their  historical  application.  For 
instance,  although  the  particular  nature  of  each 
jear  of  the  common  kind  —  for  there  apiienr  to  have 
been  two  yean  —  cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general 
or  average  character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a 
great  approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may 
use  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commentators,  who,  in  such 
matten,  could  scarcely  be  ill-infomied.  They  lived 
near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the  Jewish  observances 
connected  wiUi  the  calendar  were  strictly  kept  in 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  they  had  any  motive  for  mis- 
representation. We  can,  however,  make  no  good 
uae  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  ascertain  what 
character  to  expect  in  Hebrew  technical  chronology. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  great  change, 
either  in  the  way  of  advance  or  decline,  although 
it  seems  probable  that  the  patriarchal  division  of 
time  was  somewhat  ruder  than  that  establiahed  in 
oonneetbn  with  the  Law,  and  that,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  our 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  likely  to  have 
had,  we  must  not  expect  either  the  accuracy  of 
modem  science  or  tbt  inaccuracy  of  modem  igno- 
■anee.  As  to  scientific  knowledge  connected  with 
ehrottology,  particularly  that  of  astronomy,  the 
eases  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldees  will  assist 
na  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  hut,  however,  we  must  rememlier,  had  not 
the  same  advantage  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  tlie 
MUM  inducements  of  national  religions  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  AralM  of  tlie  desert, 
from  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohannued  — 
that  la,  as  for  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this 
respect  extends  — to  tlie  present  lay,  afford  the  lent 
paxiUlel.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  l:een  a 
mathematical  people  or  one  given  to  chronological 
eomputation  depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have 
regulated  their  calendars  by  observation  afone.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  their  oliservations 
would,  finm  their  constant  recurrence,  have  iicquired 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  and  gradually  given  place 
to  computations;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  these  obser\-ations  are  not  now 
more  accurate  than  would  !«  the  earlier  ones  of 
any  series  of  the  kind.  The  same  characteristics 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  had  attained,  eitlier 
by  discovery  or  by  the  instruction  of  foreigners, 
enn  In  individual  cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  accuracy  of  chronological  eomputa- 
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tion  at  any  period  of  their  history.  In  these  \m- 
ticuhurs  it  b  probable  that  they  were  always  fer 
below  the  Egj'ptians  and  the  Cha'dees.  llut  then 
Is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  Inattcntha 
obsen-ers  of  the  heavens  in  the  allusions  to  stan 
and  constellations  as  well-known  ol«jects.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
wherever  observation  could  take  the  place  of  com- 
putation it  would  be  employed,  and  that  its  ae- 
curacy  would  not  be  of  more  tlian  a  moderate 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon  were  to  be 
oljter\-ed  at  any  town,  it  woiUd  le  known  within 
two  days  when  it  might  be  fir.^t  seen,  and  one  of 
the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the  plvce  would  ascend 
to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it.  This  would  he  done 
throughout  a  period  of  centurle:)  without  any  close 
avera^  for  computation  lieing  obtaijied,  since  the 
ob«er>'ation8  would  not  be  kept  on  record.  So  also 
of  tlie  rising  of  stars  and  of  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes. TheM  probable  couclu-^'ons  as  to  the  isi- 
portance  of  obsenution  and  its  de;;ree  of  accuracy 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  examhiing  this  section; 

liefore  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  mint 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  u  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  In  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
bowe«'er,  we  come  to  examine  them  cksely,  we  find 
that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  consequence 
techfdcaUji  defective  as  Hebrew  getiealogies.  A 
modem  {ledigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  theiie  genealogies  must  hare 
been  diflerent.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  geneafogy  Joram  Is  immediately  followed  by 
Osiaa,  as  if  his  son  —  Ahaziab,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  Is  not  an 
aoeidental  omission  of  a  copyist  Is  endent  from  the 
specification  of  the  numljer  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  firom  Dand  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  In  each  case  fourteen  generations,  l^b- 
ably  these  missuig  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  inten-al  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intenmis,  such  an  omissfon  being  6b- 
vious  and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's  gen> 
ealogy  (Kzr.  ^-ii.  1-5)  there  Is  a  similar  omission, 
which  In  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  1)e  attribu^ 
to  the  carelessness  of  a  co))>ist.  There  are  also 
examples  of  a  man  being  callerl  the  son  of  a  remote 
ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form,  as 
the  following:  **  Shebuel  the  son  of  (iershon  [Gev- 
shom],  the  son  of  Moses*'  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24),  when 
a  contemporary  of  David  Is  placed  in  tiie  same  re- 
Ution  to  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  as  the  latter 
is  to  Moses  himself.  That  thaw  are  not  exceptional 
instances  is  evident  fVom  the  occurrence  of  examples 
of  tlie  same  kind  in  historical  narratives.  Thus 
Jehu  is  called  "the  son  of  Nimshi "  (1  K.  xix.  10, 
2  K.  Ix.  23;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7 )  as  well  as  "  the  son  of 
Jeboshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi "  (2  K.  ix.  2,  U). 
In  the  same  manner  I  Aban  is  called  "  tin  son  of 
Nahor**  (Gen.  xxu.  6),  whereas  he  was  his  gnmd- 
son,  being  the  son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp. 
xxii.  11-21).  We  cannot,  therefore,  \-enture  to  uae> 
the  Hebrew  geneafogical  lists  to  compute  hiter- 
vals  of  time  excq^t  where  we  can  proro  each  descent 
to  be  Immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we 
ha\-e  still  to  be  sin«  that  we  can  detemiino  the 
aversge  length  of  each  generation,  (f/ittwimi 
ClutmtU}yy.)  Ideler  remarks  that  Aloses,  like 
Herodotus,  reckons  by  generations,  (/hmfbuck^  i. 
506.)    Certainly  m  the  Pentateuch  genentkn  an 
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Mnnectod  with  chronology  by  the  length  of  eech  in 
%  teriee  being  uidicated,  but  tliis  is  not  the  manner 
of  Herodotus,  who  reckons  by  generations,  assum- 
ing on  average  of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  1-12). 
fhere  is  no  use  of  a  generation  as  a  division  of 
time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless,  with  some,  we  sup- 
pose that  *^*)'^  in  Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used.  Those, 
however,  who  hold  this  opmion  make  it  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years,  since  it  would,  if  a  period  of 
time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth  part  of  tlie  40()  years 
of  verse  13:  most  probably,  howo'er,  the  meaning 
Is  that  some  of  the  fourth  generation  should  come 
forth  from  ICg^-pt.    [Uknealogy;  Gexkhation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
eommencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division 
■mailer  than  an  hour. 

Hour.  —  The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  80,  A.  V.  19,  83,  v. 
6),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time  clearly  ktended  by  HVV?,  Wn^tT, 

Kijiy  tj^,  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  n.  c.  dr.  1200.  (See  Lepsius, 
CAroiuloffie  der  ACg.  i.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of 
Ahai,"  whate\'er  uistrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  houn  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.    [Hours.] 

Day.  —  For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
In  one  pbcc  (Dan.  vUi.  U)  the  term  *^i7.!s  "2^^,, 
«<  evening-morning,"  LXX.  yuy^^/Acpoy  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  Y.  "  a  night  and  a  day  *' ).  What- 
ew  may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  **  nights 
and  daj-s."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distin- 
guished from  night  is  slso  used  for  the  civil  day,  or 
else  both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid 
vagueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah *s  "  three  days 
and  three  nights"  (Jon.  U.  1,  A.  V.  i.  17;  oomp. 
liatt  xii.  40).  The  civU  day  was  divided  into 
night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and 
Ught  (Gen.  i.  6).  It  commenced  with  night,  which 
stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  abo^-e.     The 

nlg^t,  /\2t  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally 
held  to  hare  begun  at  sunset  Idder,  however, 
while  admitting  that  this  pofait  of  time  was  that  of 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other 
nations  known  to  us,  which  followed  a  lunar  reck- 
oning, objects  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Jews.  He  argues  in  lavor  of  the  begin- 
nfaig  of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  ordaining  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
10th  of  the  7th  month,  it  is  said  *«  in  the  ninth 
[day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  onto  even, 
•ban  ye  celebrate  {Gt.  rest)  your  Sabbath  "  —  (Lev. 
zxiiL  82),  where,  if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset, 
-H  would  have  been  said  that  they  should  commence 
the  observance  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  day,  or 
•mefdy  on  the  10th  day,  supposing  the  word  even- 

•log,  'yy?.^  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our  afternoon. 

iHe  eites,  as  probably  supporting  this  view,  the  ez- 

»  C^.?'??7  VtIi  "between  the  two  even- 
1  if  the  tfane  of  oflering  the  paasover  and 
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the  daily  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  0 ;  Num.  fai  1^ 
;ucviii.  4);  for  the  Pliarisees,  whom  the  present 
Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be  (he  time  between  the  9th 
and  11th  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  aud  5  r.  M., 
although  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it 
to  be  the  time  between  sunset  and  fuU  daxkueaa, 

particularly  on  account    of   the   phnse    S^23 

Q^^?'?)  '*when  the  son  is  setting,"  used  in  a 
panllel  passage  (Deut.  xvl  6)  (see  Ilandtmek,  L 
482-484).  These  passages  and  expressions  may, 
however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  support  the 
common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  betran  at  sunset 
The  term  "  between  the  two  evenings  "  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a  long  pe- 
riod :  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a  point, 
the  time  of  sunset,  is  sho^n  to  correspond  to  it 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  kte  aftemooo 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evenuig  when  hit 
light  has  not  wholly  disappeared, — tlie  two  evenings 
into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  if  it  hegui  at  sun- 
set lliere  is  no  difiSculty  in  the  command  that 
the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  atone- 
ment should  commence  a  little  before  the  true  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judea,  where  the 
duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all  times, 
the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset    The 

natural  day,  L^^,  probably  was  held  to  commenee 
at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included  in  the 
last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the  old  as 
well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  howe\-er,  made  the 
morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four  natural  pe- 
riods, smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are  mentioned. 

These  are  ^'^V.i  evening,  and  "^r^,  morning,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and  the  less  usoal 

O'l'^V??'  "*^*  ^^^  lights,"  as  though  "doubfe 
light,"  noon,  and  hVVh  rV-r,  or  — "^rn, 
«« half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seem's  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  howo'er,  much  knger  than 
noon  and  midnight.    The  night  was  divided  into 

watches  (nSnr^rS).  in  the  0.  T.  but  two  ai« 
expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thud,  the  firrt  watch  of  the  nigfata 

The  middle  watch  (n^}'^  WnV-i;y:tf=Kn)oc«Bi 
in  Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connection  of  watches 
with  military  afBdrs  is  evident— "  And  Gideon  and 
the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beiginning 
of  the  middle  watch;  [and]  they  had  hot  set  the 

watchmen  C^'^pten***  and  the  moraing-wateh 

(irjSin  rrtiir^)  is  AenUoned  in  Ex.  xir.  94 
and'l  Sam.  id.  ll;  in  the  former  case  in  the  ae- 
count  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Utter, 
in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when 
he  relieved  Jabesh-gikad.  Some  Rabbins  hold  that 
there  were  four  watches  {Handbuch^  1.  4S6).  In 
the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned,  which 
were  probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  old  system.    All  four  oeenr  together 


<■  In  Lam.  tt.  19,  nS"^nr S  trt5-)  of  couts  re. 
tea  to,  without  ahsolutdy  da^jgnatfaac,  the  flnt  wslch 
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\n  Hark  ziii.  05,  o<|/r,  the  late  watch;  fiwov^vrtov^ 
Budnij^it;  oAck  ro/»o^Wa,  the  oock-crowing;  and 
rp«f,  Uie  eariy  wutch.     [Day,  Niuut,  Watch ta 

OF  NlOllT.] 

Wt^  (37U^*^,  a  hebdomad).— The  Hebrew 
week  waa  a  period  of  aeven  daja  ending  with  the 
Sabbath ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division 
of  the  month,  which  wa«  lunar,  without  intercala- 
tion. Hut  tliere  was  no  such  intercalation,  since 
the  Sal>bath  was  to  be  every  sevieuth  daj,  its  name 
is  used  fur  week."  and  weeks  are  counted  on  with- 
out any  additional  day  or  days.  The  mention  to- 
gether of  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  two  observances  were  similar,  the  one 
elosing  the  week,  the  other  commencing  the  month. 
The  week,  whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common  use  in  an- 
tiquity, llie  KgypUans,  however,  were  without 
it,'>  dividing  their  month  of  thirty  da^-s  into  decads 
as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  tliere- 
fore  cannot  ha^Y  been  adopted  from  Egypt;  proba 
Uy  both  it  and  the  Salibath  were  used  and  observed 
by  the  patriarchs.     [Wkkk;  Sabbath.] 

Mimth  (-rn;,  Xt-V^,  D"»D;  tr-l^).  — The 
months  by  which  the  time  ii  measured  in  the  ao- 
90unt  of  the  i-lood  wouki  seem  to  be  of  30  days 
each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the 
Ist,  2J,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
fiiL  13,  viL  IL,  Tiu.  14,  4,  5).  Idefer  contests 
tins,  arguing  that  ai  the  water  first  began  to  sink 
after  150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above 
aO  high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some 
^ys  ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so 
that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  150  days 
later  than  the  first  (flandbuch,  i.  69, 70,  478, 479). 
This  ai^gument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  <«  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those  —  ^  tibe 
mountains  of  Ararat "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  univer- 
•ality  of  the  Flood.  [Noah.]  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
nse  of  a  yeu*  of  360  days,  a  bet  strangely  ignored 
by  Idekar,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Testaments, 
■n  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months  from 
the  giving  of  the  I  Jiw  tmtO  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  tnm  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  firom  the  unlike- 
lihood of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar 
months  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  always 
alternately  of  23  and  30  days.  Their  average 
Isogth  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or  a  little 
(44'')  above  2)^  da}'s,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
general  be  alternately  of  20  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
ponible  that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  com- 
raeneement  of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
servation :  that  observation  was  empk»yed  for  this 
porpoae  is  disUnctly  aflSrmed  in  the  Babylonian 
Tshnud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  aUowed 
to  be  leas  than  2J,  or  more  than  30  days  in  length. 

Ihe  fint  day  of  the  month  is  called  WIH,  »new 
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moon;"  LXX.  rco/ii|Wa,  from  Uie  root  CTO, 

it  was  new  **  (as  to  the  primary  sense  or  which, 

e  Month);  and  in  speakiiu:  of  the  fiwt  day  of  tha 

month  this  word  was  soruetimes  used  with  the  ad* 

dition  of  a  number  for  the  whole  expression,  **  in 

such  a  monUi  on   the  first  day,"  as    B^^na 

njjl    LV2 '»tt*»b>i?n.      "On  th« 

thirtf  new  moon on  that  day,"  badly  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  Tov  9h  firivht  rod  rpirov  .  .  . 
if  il/Atptf  ra^Tjf  (Fix.  xix.  1);  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  wras  soma- 

times  qualified  as  C^tD^  C^IH.  The  new  moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  feiival."  [Festivai^.]  In 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Kuth,  we 
find  but  one  month  mentioned  by  a  special  name, 
the  rest  being  called  aocordmg  to  their  order.  The 
month  with  a  special  name  is  the  fintt,  which  is 

called  n^3«n  Wyi  (LXX.  ^^y  rmr  v^rl. 
"  the  month  of  ears  of  com,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  la, 
the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com  became  ftdl  or 
ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ean, 

3^2t;JI,  vrere  to  be  offered  (Lev.  u.  14;  oomp.  xxiiL 
10, 11, 14).  This  undoulited  deri\'ation  shows  how 
monstrous  is  the  idea  that  Abib  oomes  from  the 
Egyptian  Epiphi.     In  1  K.  three  other  names  of 

months  occur,  Zif,  %  or  V^,  the  second,  Ethanim, 

D*^3n^S,  tiie  aevenUi,  and  Bui,  ^!t3,  the  eighth. 
These  names  appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No 
other  names  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the 
Captivity,  but  in  the  books  written  after  the  return 
the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use  appears,  lliis 
is  evidentiy  of  Babybman  origin,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves affirm.     [Months.] 

Year  (natj*).  — It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  in  the  narratire  of  the  Flood,  ak 
already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was 
a  year  of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be 
expktined  in  accordance  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  for- 
mer length.  Thetime^timesandanhalf  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to 
the  42  months  and  1260  days  of  Rev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xiL 
6)  for  360X3^  =  1260;  and  30X42  =  1260. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length.  The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  detemuned,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  trop- 
ical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particubu-  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  mode  of 
a(\justment.    To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  ne- 


a  Usler  correots  Oessnios  {HandiMrt,  s.  t.  HSlQ?) 
Ibrafllrmhig  thai  the  usual  msaalng,  **  sabbath,''  is 
SitfsfiMtory  In  L«v.  zzliL  15.  In  the  Tktt.  (s.  v.), 
•odlcBr,  possibly  oo  the  authority  of  Gssenios,  admits 
<hat  the  sigaifleaUon  is  pwhaps  "wMk."     Idakr*s 


swarable  (Hsiuftifcfc,  I. 
481,  note  1). 

6  The  paange  oflHon  Osasius  (xzzvtt.  19),  in  Itsdf 
amMguotts,  is  of  no  value  sgainst  the  strong  n«gath« 
evidence  of  the  moauments.  (See  Lspdos,  (Vpwto 
gieder^A.  181-188.) 
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ytmmry  first  to  decide  when  the  year  conimenoed. 
Oil  the  lUth  day  uf  the  montli  Abih,  as  alraidy 
mentioned,  ripe  eon  of  com  were  to  l^e  uflered  ae 
finit-fruita  of  the  harvest  (i^ev.  ii.  U,  xxiii.  10, 11). 
The  reaping  of  the  barley  connueiicod  the  hanest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  foUowiuf;  (Kuth  li.  2^3). 
Joeephua  eziireaaly  saya  that  tlie  ot!ering  was  of 
barley  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  It  iji  thereioru  necesmry 
Co  tind  when  tlie  barley  hecouied  ript;  in  l'ale«tine. 
AccunUng  to  the  obfier^ntion  of  travellers  the  Lar- 
ky is  ripe,  in  the  waraM»t  {v^ria  of  tlie  country,  hi 
the  first  days  of  April.  The  iMriey-hane^  there- 
fore conmienoes  about  half  a  month  alter  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  so  tliat  the  ytar  would  1-egiu  at  about 
that  tropioil  point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar 
montha.  We  may  conclude  that  tiie  nearest  new 
moon  about  or  aftiT  tiie  equinox,  but  not  much  be- 
fore, Wits  chosen  as  the  couimencement  of  the  year. 
Ideler,  whom  we'  have  tlius  far  followed,  aa  to  thia 
year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon  was 
chosen  thiV>ugh  obsen-ation  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districta  of  the 
eountry  {/htudbuch,  i.  490 )•  'Inhere  Ls,  howeve-, 
this  diffleulty,  that  the  difierent  tiuies  of  liarky- 
har\^est  iu  i-arious  parts  would  have  leen  lial  le  to 
cause  coiiftision.  It  seems,  therei'ore,  not  wdikely 
that  the  Ilelirews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observatlcns  of  heli- 
acal risuigs  or  similar  stellar  pheuomer.a  Icnown 
Co  mark  tlie  right  time  before  the  larley-har^est. 
Certainly  the  ancient  I^^ypUans  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means,  'llie  method  cf  interca- 
lation can  oiUy  have  \teen  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity  —  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  tlie 
equinox  for  the  finit-fniits  of  tlie  han-est  to  be 
offbred  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
Che  similar  offerings  at  the  times  ap|x>ii.ted.  'lliis 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  perroissiun 
granted  to*  postpone  the  celebration  of  tl^e  l*as80\-er, 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  joumeyuig  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  mouth 
to  the  Uth  day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9- 
13).  of  which  {leniiission  we  find  Hezekiali  to  have 
a^-ailed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  alk>wed,  becaiuie 
Che  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified,  and  tlie 
people  yfWK  not  collected  (2  ('lir.  xxx.  l-d,  15). 
llie  Later  Jews  luvd  two  l)eginnings  to  the  year,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  uiaccurately  said, 
two  years.  At  tlie  time  of  the  Second  Temple  (as 
Ideler  admits)  these  two  beginniiiRs  obtained,  the 
8e>-enth  month  of  the  civil  reckoning  being  Abib, 
the  first  of  tlie  stured.  Hence  it  has  l^een  held 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  tl:e  Ivxodus  was 
merely  a  change  of  commencement,  ai.d  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  year;  and  ako  tliat  fh>m  tliis 
time  tliere  were  tlie  two  lieginnings.  The  former 
opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical,  and  has 
been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  e\-idence.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although  strangely 
umoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in 
the  saeiith  month,  and  doubtless  on  its  first  day. 
That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in  this  month  is 
distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  procUmation  was 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  8e\-enth  mouth,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (I^v.  xxv.  9,  10);  and  as  this  year  im- 
mediately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter 
must  have  oommenced  in  the  same  manner.  As 
ho«m-er  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
fosed  that  they  beg%n  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  stajidin;»  in  tht 
same  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  {lerhnps  to 
the  civil  ii^ginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  raasovcff 
to  ttie  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, comuienceinent  of  single  yean  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  hl.ors  of  the  fiekl,  since  each  year  so 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  nimid  of 
these  occuijatlons  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-Uma 
to  han-est,  and  from  banest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
uig  of  fhiit  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunc- 
tion as  to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart 
from  the  mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless 
we  suppose,  and  tlib  would  be  very  unw:arrai:tjiLle, 
that  the  iiuunction  follows  tlie  order  of  the  seasons 
of  agriculture,  but  that  the  olieer\-ance  did  not.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  n:onth 
was  chosen,  as  itself  of  a  kind  of  salibatical  charac- 
ter: but  tills  does  not  exiJain  the  fact  that  ^>abbat- 
ical  and  Jubilee  years  were  natund  yean,  nor  would 
the  seventli  of  twelve  months  be  analogous  to  cverj 
se\'enth  j-ear.  We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  agricultmv 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month, 
while  the  montlis  were  still  reckoned  from  the 
<tacred  commencement  in  A  bib.  There  are  two 
expressions  used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
celel  ration  of  the  l-east  of  Ingathering  on  tlie  15Ch 
day  of  the  seventli  montli,  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  ha\'e  just  arri\<«d,  while  the 
other  is  in  accordance  with  it.    llie  first  of  tbeoe 

speaks  of  this  feast  as  HJ^n  HS^;?,  "in  the 
going  out**  or  end  "of  the  year*'  (Ex.'xxlii.  16), 
and  the  second,  as  nrjn  Hi^^^P,  "  [at]  the 
change  of  the  3'ear  '*  {Vjl.  xxxiv.  22)',  a  \-agiie  ex- 
pression, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one 
fldly  consistent  with  tlie  idea  of  the  tuming-pmni 

of  a  natural  }-ear.  By  the  term  HOpn  the 
Kabbins  denote  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
Tour  seasons  into  which  their  year  is  divided  (JlamU 
buch,  i.  550,  551).  Kvidence  corroborative  of  our 
conclusion  is  alao  afibrded  by  the  simibr  distincti>-e 
character  of  the  fintt  and  seventh  months  in  the 
calendar  with  respect  to  their  ohsen-ances.  The 
one  was  distinguished  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
liread  trma  the  Uth  to  the  21st  indusi\-e;  the 
other  by  that  of  Tabernacles,  firom  the  15th  to  the 
22d.  There  is  besides  this  some  evidence  in  the 
special  sanctification,  abo>«  that  of  the  ordinary 
new  moon,  of  the  first  day  of  the  se\'enth  month, 
wliich  in  the  Mowing  of  trumpets  bean  a  resem- 
blance to  the  celebration  of  the  oommencement  of 
tlie  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  On 
these  grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  fVom  the  time  of  the  Exodua. 

f\'KAH.] 

Sefiion*.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  ha%-e  dinded  theb  year  into  fixed  seasons.     \Vc 

find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  V^'^}  **  sum- 
mer,*' and  HTjn    "whiter,"  whidi  are  need  fbr 

the  whole  year  in  the  expression  K^J^}  Y^?  (!*•• 
Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  Y-ili.  22). 
llie  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  of 
cutting  fhiits,  and  the  htter,  that  of  gathoing 
fruits:  the  one  referring  to  the  early  fhiit  seeaon, 
the  other  to  the  Ute  one.  Then-  true  significatione 
are  therefore  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  sum- 
mer and  winter.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  howevw, 
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•haft  ihej  came  to  signify  the  two  grand  divuions  I 
of  the  year,  both  from  their  >ue  together  as  the  two 
leaaoiia,  and  from  the  mmtiou  of  '*the  winter 

faooe,**  ^.^nn*'"^^?^*  »nd  "the  summer  house," 
V^S"?  •'^''3  (Am.  m.  15).  The  Utter  e\idence 
ia  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in 
Palestine  when  a  pabce  or  bouae  of  different  con- 
atruciiou  would  be  needed  to  the  lij^ht  summer 
p«riIion,  and  hi  the  only  passage  besides  that  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  winter-house  ia  mentioned, 
we  read  that  Jehoiakim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house 
in  the  ninth  month:  '*  that  is,  ahnoet  at  mid-winter: 
•«aiKl  [there  was  a  firej  on  the  he.uth  burning 
before  him  **  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  H.7P9  when  used  without  reference  to 
the  year,  as  in  Job  zzir.  4,  has  its  original  significa- 
tioD.  The  phrsae  CH)  ^p,  ''cold  and  heat,'*  in 
Gen.  ▼tii.  22,  is  still  more  general,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  indicate  more  tlian  the  great  alternations 
of  temperature,  which,  like  thoee  of  day  and  night, 
were  promised  not  to  cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Jluul- 
focA,  1.  p.  494).  There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
ef  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding  m 

their  ordinary  use.    These  are  ^Tlt  "seed-time," 

and  "I'^Vv  "harvest"  Ideler  (loe.  cil.)  makes 
these  equal  to  the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly 
used  together;  but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the 
passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  L  c.)  cannot  be  held  to 
affivrd  any  evidence  of  the  kind,  until  some  other 
two  terms  m  it  are  proved  to  be  strictly  cones- 
pondeut     [Seasons.] 

FetUvali  and  holy  day*.  —  Bendes  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  thoe  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  fiast  m  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Paasover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabeniaeles.     The 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  HD?,  was  properiy  only 
the  time  of  the  sacrifioe  and  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  that  is,  the  evemng,  D'^i^'tVn  Y'jl,  "be- 
tween the  two  evenings  "  (Lev.  zxiii.  5)  —  a  phrase 
previously  considered  — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  the  night  following, — the  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread  n')*;?)SrT  an,  commencing  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and 
lastuig  seven  days  until  the  21st  inclusive.  Hie 
16th  and  2Lst  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths, 
that  is,  holy  days.     [PASSOVEiu]     The  Feast  of 

Weeks,  H^VZ'^  ^^i  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at 
the  ckwe  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the  day  in- 
elusive  following  the  16th  of  the  Ist  month.  Hence 
its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  indeed 
it  is  called  in  Tob.  (kyia  imk  WofuiSwy,  u.  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  oflered  on  the  I6ith  day  of  the  1st  month,  so 
on  this  day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  Messing 
of  the  harvest,  and  first-fruits  of  wheat  ofiered  as 

wen  as  of  finiits:  hence  the  names  "^"^^j^n  T\, 
Feast  of  Harvert,  and  D^7tiD3in  DV,  Day  of 
First-ftTxiti.  —  The  Feast  of  Tlnmipets,  DT 
n^^in  (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet),  also 
piled  nwnj^  p-|3t  l\n$?p,  Ma  great sab- 
lath  of  odebration  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet," 
.MS  the  lat  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  civil  00m- 
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meneement  of  the  year.    The  Day  of  Atonement 

C^-jBSn  CV,  was  the  10th  day  of  the  7tb 

month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  U  a  holy  day,  and 
aUo  a  last,  tlie  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  }'enr  bcfovi 
the  Uabylonish  Captivity.  Upon  thb  day  tlie  high- 
priest  nuvie  an  offering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
'Iliis  aimunl  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  comnieucenieiit  than  to  tlie  middle  of  the  year} 
and  the  time  of  ite  celebration  thus  affords  som* 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  b^gin- 

umg.  —The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nSSDH  JH, 

was  kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22<I  days  incIusiN-e.  Its  chief  days  were  the  fini 
and  Uiit,  which  were  sabbaths.  Ite  name  was  taken 
fh)ui  the  |)eople  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  con»- 
memorate  the   ICxodus.     It  was  otherwise  called 

^""O^Tl  317,  "  the  Feast  of  Gathering,"  because  it 
was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for 
tlie  end  of  the  gathering  of  fk'uit  and  of  tlie  vintage. 
1  he  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  feiti\-aLi  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  also  obsen'abie  that  they  are  not  01 
an  astronomical  cliaracter;  and  that  when  they  art 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  grati* 
tude  of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good ' 
things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  witness.  In 
Uter  times  many  holy  daj-s  were  added.  Of  theM 
tlie  most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
or  M  I^ts,"  commemorating  the  dell\-erance  of  tb» 
•lews  from  Haman's  plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recording  the  deansmg  and  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabnus,  and  fiaste  on  the 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babykmish  Captivity.  These  laat 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comj^ 
JCech.  vii.  1-5).     [Festivals,  Ac.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Yeari.  —  Hie  sabbatical 

year,  H^^Qlj^n  nstp,  "the  fallow  year"  or  pot- 

sibly  "  year  of  remisskm,"  or  H^Dtt?  alone,  atao 
called  a  "sabbath,"  and  a  " great' nbbath,"  wai 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath,  —  a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest  ft 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  ihii  as  the  dajr 
has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference  th 
man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical  neeeasitjr 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every  se\-enth  ye« 
appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  recur- 
rence of  a  follow  year,  on  agricultural  grounda. 
Besides  the  rest  fh>m  the  labors  of  the  field  and 
vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year  to  be  remission, 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debte  and  obligations 
among  the  people.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have 
commenced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Although 
doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  1st  of  & 
month,  ite  beginning  appears  to  have  been  kept  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Dent.  xzzi.  10),  while 
that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by  Moeea, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an 
enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  zxvi.  84,  85,  48).  The  seventy  years*  ea^ 
Uvity  is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xzxvi.  21)  as  an 
eiyoying  sabbath ;  but  this  may  be  on  account  of 
the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  fbrty 
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nine  jean,  a  year  of  jubilee  waa  to  be  kept  imine- 
diatelj  folkiwhig  the  last  sabbatical  year.    Thb  was 

called  baVn  njtr,  "  the  jtar  of  the  trumpet," 

or  /Z3V  aboe,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself,  be- 
cause the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11) 
that  this  year  followed  every  se^'eiith  sabbatical 
Tear,  so  that  the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identi- 
cal with  a  sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
further  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
period,  if  we  may  use  tlie  term,  some  holding  that 
It  had  a  duration  of  60,  but  others  of  49  years. 
The  latter  opinion  does  not  depend  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  8e\'enth  sabbatical  year  was  the 
lubikts  since  the  jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of 
the  next  seven  years  after.  That  such  was  the  case 
b  rendered  most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the 
weekly  sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  b.  c.  ;  although  it  must 
*  be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee 
period  was  of  50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing 
a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  writer  mentions 
that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destroc 
tion  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and 
DO  jubilee  years,  were  obsen-ed.  (Ideler,  JlaruUmch, 
L  pp.  503,  504.)  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler 
(/.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so;  for  the  expression  ravra 
wtrrfiKoyra  fitr  4arw  tni  rh.  irdma  {Ant.  iii.  12, 
{  3)  cannot  be  held  to  prov-e  absolutely  that  the 
jubilee  year  was  not  the  fint  year  of  a  sabbatical 
period  instead  of  standing  between  two  such  periods- 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbati- 
cal year  ought  to  have  been  kept;  whether  the  sab- 
batical and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  con- 
•tinuous;  what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sab- 
batical or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept;  and  what 
■indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years 
of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that 
the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
■had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  ihe  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9 :  and 
infir.  Historical  ChromJofftf.)  It  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  Utter;  but  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is 
dear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  trom 
the  first  one,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  anj  kept 
after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 
manner:  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the 
second  case,  would  be  from  the  first  cultivation  of 
Che  country  after  its  re-occupation.  The  recorded 
mbbatical  years  do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  sup- 
position, because  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  year 
of  return,  or  that  of  the  first  culti\'ation  of  the 
country,  llie  recorded  dates  of  sabbatical  years 
would  make  that  next  after  the  return  to  commence 
in  R  c.  528,  and  be  current  in  n.  c.  527,  which 
woukl  make  the  first  year  of  the  period  b.  c.  634-«'), 
which  would  not  improbably  be  the  first  year  of 
nltivation :  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  period 
his  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much  weight 
V  Tlicre  is  no  positive  record  of  any  jubilee  year 
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having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The  dates  U  thtm 
sabbati^  yean  have,  howe\  er,  lieeu  presenvd.  '11mm 
were  current  b.  c.  163, 135,  and  137,  and  theiclbn 
commenced  in  each  case  about  three  months  earlio' 
than  the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years.  (JcHicph. 
AnL  xii.  0,  §  5;  xiU.  8,  §  I;  xiv.  1«,  §  2:  xv  1, 
§  2;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  4;  and  1  Maoc.  ri.  49,  53.)  i. 
There  are  some  chronological  indications  in  th« 
0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  sabbatiail  system.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  thooe  in 
the  book  "in  the  thirtieth  year,"  ^.,  '•which 
[was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin*8  captivitj  " 
(i.  2);  thus  apparently  dating  in  the  former  ease 
from  a  better  luiown  eta  than  that  of  Jehoiacfain^a 
captirity,  which  he  employs  in  later  pkcca,  with- 
out, howe\-er,  in  general  again  describing  it  Thia 
date  of  the  30th  year  has  been  \^rioualy  explained: 
some,  with  Ussher,  suppose  that  the  era  is  the  18th 
}iear  of  Josiah,  when  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
found,  and  a  great  passover  celebrated.  (See  Haver- 
nick,  ComnttrUav  abtr  Jizech,  pp.  12, 13).  This  year 
of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the  fint  of  the  reckon- 
ing, and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of  reformation- 
era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon  the  Alaccabee. 
[t'ras.]  Othen  suppose  that  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  prophet's  life  is  meant;,  but  this  seems  verj 
unlikely.  Othen  again,  including  Scaliger  {De 
EmendaHont  Tempot-um,  pp.  79,  218,  ed.  1583) 
and  Rosenmiiller  {Sc/ioL  ad  loc.),  hold  that  the 
date  is  fh>m  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
NabopoUssar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabopolassar;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  yean; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  e\'idence  therefore  is  in  fi^vor 
of  Josiah*8  18th  year.  There  seems  to  l:e  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  yean, 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  Iii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
phce  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be 
390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  Y. 
B.  c.  721,  goes  back  to  ».  c.  1111  (ICx.  iv.  6,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  pcissille  jubilee 
dates,  for  the  interv^al  between  b.  c.  1111  and  n.  c. 
623-2  is  488-9  yean,  within  tvo  yean  of  ten 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  yean' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
( Year,)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  oelebntions  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.  Such  a  service  was  the  gnat 
reading  of  the  \jkw  to  the  whole  congregation  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  e\ery  sabbatical  yeat 
(Deut  xxzi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was 
certainly  foUowed  by  a  public  reading,  apparentlj 
in  the  fint  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  soknio 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  ^^^  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such 
a  passover  from*  the  dajs  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  xxiii.  22);  and,  ui 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  trom  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet; 
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r  did  all  the  kingi  of  Isnd  keep  loeh  •  pui- 
mm  as  Josiah  kepi"  (2  Chr.  xzzv.  18).  The  men- 
tion of  Samuel  ia  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the 
aaiiier  rappoaed  date  foils.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  pasaover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  aab- 
bntieai  reckoning,  but  these  paaaovers  can  searoely 
bate  been  greater  in  ncrifices  than  at  least  one  in 
Sok>mon*s  reign,  nor  is  it  Ukdj  that  they  are  men- 
tioned as  characterized  by  gieater  seal  than  any 
others  whatever;  so  that  jwe  an  almost  driir-en  to 
the  idea  of  some  rebtwn  to  chronofegy.  This  rfr- 
nilt  would  phoe  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  b.  c.,  a  time  for  which  we  believe 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  (UUtoricnl 
Cknmohffy).     [Sabbatical  Year;  Jubilre.] 

£ra8.  —  There  are  indicatkms  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  gen- 
erally unable  to  come  to  positive  oondusk>ns.  Some 
ot  these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates 
employed  by  writers,  and  not  national  eras;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  spe- 
cial or  individual  manner  from  theur  referring  to 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole 
people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  hi  1  K.  n.  1, 
in  giving  Uie  date  of  the  foundation  of  SobuMn's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Idder  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
9S  {H-mdlmch,  i.  507).  Here,  as  elMwhere  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the  Exo- 
dus-year— not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  (Regnal  yenrs,  &c.)  is  used  as  the  point 
vhenoe  time  is  counteid;  but  during  the  interval 
of  which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  ha^-e 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
teign  isone. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  con- 
jectured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii. 
1),  merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the 
interval  of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly 
qiecified;  so  that  bis  reading —  ^^Zwanzig  Jahre, 
iMchdem  Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herm  ertuiute  "  — 
leaves  out  half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  in- 
eomct  {fl'indb.  L  c).  It  is  dsewbere  sUted  that 
the  building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  years  (1  K. 
▼L  37,  38),  and  that  of  Sobmon's  house  13  (vii. 
1),  making  up  the  interval  of  20  years. 

3.  The  era  onee  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commenc- 
ing in  Josiab's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  dis- 
eiuaed,  concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  sabbatical  system  {S(U)batical  and 
JubUct  Ytnn). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiacliin's  captivity  is  constantly 
used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  5th  year 
(i.  21  and  the  Utest,  the.  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
propliet  generally  gives  the  date  without  applying 
any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  ^  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv- 
ity "  (i.  2),  and  » tlie  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity  " 
(xxxiii.  21),  the  Utter  of  which  expressions  may 
vplain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The  same  era 
■  necessarily  empk>yed,  though  not*as  such,  where 
the  advancement  of  Jelioiachin  in  the  37th  year  of 
ids  eaptivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv.  27 ;  Jer.  lii. 
91).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  used  except 
bj  thoee  to  whose  captivity  it  referred.     lu  lat 
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year  was  eorrent  b.  o.  506,  eommeucing  in  the 
spring  of  th^t  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  {Ui^ 
toricai  Cht-untUoffif). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  li 
be  empk>yed  as  an  era:  it  is,  howe\-er,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
FenUteuch. 

7.  The  era  of  die  Sdeucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mace.  xiii.  41). 
The  years  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Si- 
mon [Money,  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  begiiniing  (xr. 
6);  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  prinleges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or  thsA 
he  gave  bis  sanction  to  money  alrndy  Issued  {£mt 
Btit.,  8th  ed.,  NwnUmnticM,  pp.  379,  380). 

Jief/nal  year*.  —  By  the  Hebrews  regnal  yean 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  lasi 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the' 
next  year,  and  died  in  tbe  1st  month  of  the  dd 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2d  and  3d 
years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13 
or  14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  }'ear  of  his  aooes-' 
sion,  before  that  e^-ent,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
after  it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras 
or  important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths 
of  reigns  or  intervals  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chronology.  —  The  histor- 
ical part  of  Hebrew  Chronology  is  not  less  difficult 
than  the  technical  The  information  m  the  Bible 
is  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind; 
but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers  nuikes  abso- 
lute certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  Uj  for 
instance,  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a  par- 
ticular number,  we  cannot  in  general  positively  de- 
termine that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has 
been  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we 
are  not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present 
forms  has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  &vor. 
Ip  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  <^  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplymg  with  exactness.  When,  there- 
fore, we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent 
evulence,  we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting 
a  conclusive  test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  se 
ries.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numben  is 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  ^luriation  of 
a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great  dif- 
ferences apparently  not  to  be  positively  resoh-ed,  as 
those  of  the  primeval  numben  in  the  Hebrew,  UUL, 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms 
equivalent  to  '*  many,"  so  that  *«  40  years,"  or  **  70 
years,"  would  mean  no  more  than  **  many  Tsm.** 
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BrimA  faete^  thii  idea  wooU 
tn  a  further  examination  it  will  be  aeen  that  the 
dflfcaila  of  ■ome  periods  of  40  jean  are  giveOf  and 
dtow  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite  where  it 
would  at  first  especiallj  seem  to  be  so.  Thus  the 
40  jesn  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the  sending  out 
of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a  quarter  (1 
jear  1  -j-  a;  (2?)  months,  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11;  comp. 
Ter.  39,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii.  20  prov- 
ing that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  midsum- 
mer): (2.)  the  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii. 
85):  (3.)  the  time  of  the  wandering  until  the 
brook  Zend  was  crossed,  38  years  (Deut  iL  14): 
making  altogether  almost  39^  }'earB.  This  per- 
ibctly  accords  with  the  date  (yr,  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of 
the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og  (Deut  i.  3,  4),  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So  again  David's 
leign  of  40  }'eari  is  divided  into  7  years  6  m.  in 
Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5; 
1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11,  7  years,  omitting  the 
months,  and  33).  This  therefore  caimot  be  an  in- 
definite number,  as  some  might  conjecture  from  its 
following  Saul's  40  years  and  preceding  Solomon's. 
Tlie  last  two  reigns  again  could  not  have  been 
much  more  or  less  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history,  llie  occurrence  of  some  round  numbers 
therefore  does  not  iK'arrant  our  supposing  the  con- 
stant use  of  vague  ones.  In  discussing  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  subject  we  have  laid  some  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Kabbiuical  com- 
mentators: in  this  part  we  place  no  reliance  upon 
them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  connected  with  r»- 
U^us  obser\'ances  they  could  scarcely  bo  far  wrong ; 
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in  hiatorieal  chronology  they  eould  liaiidly  bt  m* 
pected  to  be  right,  having  a  veiy  small  knowledgi 
of  foreign  sources.  In  Diet,  by  oomparing  thdr 
later  dates  with  the  chronokgy  of  the  time  astro- 
nomically fixed,  we  find  so  extnordinary  a  dqiari- 
ure  fh»n  correctness  that  we  must  absodon  the  idea 
of  their  having  held  any  additional  fiicts  handed 
down  by  tnuiition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology:  lliere  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materia  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long*  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  dedpher- 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inacriptiona 
has  afforded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from 
contemporary  monuments. 

Biblical  data.  —  It  will  be  best'  to  eumine  the 
Biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
enrUest. 

A.  First  Period,  finom  Adam  to  Abram's  depart- 
ure from  Haran.  —  AU  the  numerical  data  in  ibe 
Bible  fur  the  chrouokigy  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  fini 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3  adfn.)^ 
and  Uie  second  ftom  Shem  to  Abram  (xi.  10-26), 
and  in  certain  passages  m  the  same  book  (vii.  6, 11, 
viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretio 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch greatly  diflfer,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Col- 
lowing  table,  which  we  take  from  the  Genesis  of 
the  Karih  awl  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding  nothi^ 
essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the  age  of 
Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  incksing  ia 
parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  bj 


Adam 

Age  of  each  when  the 
next  was  born. 

Yean  of  each  after 
the  next  was  bora. 

Total  l<qigth  of  the 
Ufe  of  caeh. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Ueb. 

S...I 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

280 
206 
190 
170 
166 
1^ 
166 
187 
lt)7 
188 
602 
100 

12 

h) 

TOO 

707 

716 

740 

780 

8(« 

200 

(782) 

802 

666 

448 

600 

This 

400 

880 
880 
270 
£09 
207 
200 
129 

(MB) 

81 

10         1 

980 
912 
906 
910 
895 
962 
866 
968r 

768 
960 
600 

847 
720 
668 

i 

Beth 

106         1 
90         1 

807 
816 
840 
830 
..     1    786 

Kdos 

Calnan 

Hahalaleel 

jHred 

( 
182 

0 
!6 

62 
\b 

67 

68 

Enoch 

MsthuMlah 

lamech 

Noah 

782 

696 

io 

668 
600 

Shvm                             t    r    - 

Arphaxad    ....... 

Calniui 

8H!ah 

Eber 

2264 
2244 

1668 

13U9 

was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood." 

186 

180 

180 

184 

180 

182 

180 

79 

179 

70 

76 

86 

80 
84 
80 
82 
80 
29 

•• 

408 

408 
480 

ii9 

(186) 

808 

808 

ioo 

107 
100 
69 

(76) 

(685) 
(460) 

(460) 
(404) 
(889) 
(88U) 
(880) 
(208) 

206 

(488) 

(488) 
(464) 
(t<89) 
(289) 
(•^80) 
148 

488 

488 
404 
289 
289 
280 
148 

146 

WWz 

Ilia  .....:..; 

j^eniir  ......... 

jijahor 

Tetah. 

Abrun  leaves  Uarsn .... 

1146 
1*^46 

866 

1016 

oompatation  from  others,  and  making  some  alter- 
ations consequently  necessary.  The  wlvantage  of 
the  system  of  tliis  table  is  the  clear  manner  in 
which  it  siiows  the  diflerences  and  agreements  of 
the  three  ^-ersions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate 
lombers  agreemg  with  the  LXX. 


The  number  of  generatioiis  in  the  LXX.  is  one 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  tha 
*■<•  second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are 
agreed  in  rqecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in 
the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1 
Chr.,  and  in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke's  GoapeL 
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JMBphiM,  Philo,  and  tlie  mrlia  Oiristiaa  writn 
i^pear  howerer  to  have  kuown  nothing  of  him,  and 
it  is  tlwrefbre  jirobable  ather  that  he  was  first  in< 
trodueed  by  a  eopyist  into  the  Gospd  and  thenoe 
into  the  LXX.,  or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some 
oodd.  of  the  LXX.  and  thenoe  introduced  into  the 
Goapel,  and  afterwards  into  ail  other  copies  of  the 
UCX.  [Cainan.]  Before  considering  the  varia- 
tions of  the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice*  that 
*<  as  two  of  the  three  sources  must  liave  been  cor- 
rupted, we  may  reawnably  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  be  preserved  in  its  genuine  state  "  (Genesis 
of  the  Eiirth^  i^c,  p.  92) — a  dieck  upon  our  con 
fidenee  that  has  strsngdy  escaped  chronologers  in 
general.  The  variatioos  are  the  result  of  design, 
not  accident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the 
birth  of  a  sou  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their 
sums  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  gen- 
erations, the  exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently 
the  result  of  necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap 
the  date  of  the  Flood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Ilellen. 
L  385).  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
K&X.  form  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
«ra,  if  not  higher,o  and  the  Heb.  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text, 
we  can  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what 
is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  aoquamtanoe 
most  of  the  early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide,  on  their  evidence, 
that  the  variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote: 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight, 
but  in  his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction, 
though  preponderating  in  fiivor  of  the  LXX.  num- 
bers. A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them 
originated  from  these  two.  This  supposed  Utter 
versicm  of  the  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  Sam., 
which  certainly  is  less  Internally  consistent,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  original  correctness  of  the  num- 
bers, than  the  other  two.  The  cause  of  the  alters- 
tims  is  roost  uncertain.  It  has  indeed  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Jews  shortened  the  ehronoiogy  in 
order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that  the  Messiah 
should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  world's 
age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  sufficient  in  itself, 
but  it  does  not  rert  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  apostolic 
age  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting  genealogies 
(Tit  iii.  9),  which  wouM  seem  to  indicate  that  great 
importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps  also  that 
the  differences  or  some  difference  then  existed.  The 
different  proportions  of  the  generations  and  lives  in 
the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to  afford 
an  argument  in  iavor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
recorded  in  sU  versions,  the  time  of  marriage  is 
not  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
although  Uiere  are  some  bng  generations.  A 
stronger  argument  for  the  LXX.,  if  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  be  admitted,  is  found  in  the  k>ug 
period  required  from  the  tlood  to  the  Dispersion 
and  the  establishment  of  kingdoms :  this  supposition 
would,  however,  njqaire  that  the  patriarduil  gen- 
erations should  be  either  exceptional  or  represent 
periods:  for  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  we  shall 
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«■  The  earliest  fopposad  iodteatlon  of  the  LXX. 
■ouben  Is  in  the  pSMSge  of  Polyhlstor  (ap. 
Air  U  21,  p.  422)  giving  the  aune  as  the 


see  then  is  some  ground  in  the  similar  ease  of  oe^ 
tain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  iWnn  Abrshstt 
downwards.  With  respect  to  probability  of  aoca- 
racy  arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb. 
certainly  has  the  advantage.  There  is  e\'ery  reason 
to  think  that  the  Kabbins  have  been  scrupulous  in 
the  extreme  in  making  alterations:  the  LXX., on 
the  other  hand,  showy  signs  of  a  carelessness  that 
would  ahnost  permit  change,  and  we  ha^-e  the  prob- 
able interpolation  of  the  second  Cainan.  If,  how- 
ever, we  oonsider  the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  prob« 
able  that  the  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
been  shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  tho 
H^.,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have  been 
lengUiened  to  suit  the  LXX.;  for  it  is  obviously 
most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number  of  years  having 
been  deducted  from  the  earlier  generations,  the 
operation  was  not  carried  on  mth  the  biter.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  postdiluvian 
generations  in  the  Sam.  generally  agree  with  the 
computed  sums  of  the  Heb.  and  not  with  those  of 
the  LXX.,  which  would  be  exphuned  by  the  theory 
of  an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other, 
although  it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  supposing 
either  form  to  be  the  earlier.  It  is  an  ancient  con- 
jecture that  the  term  year  was  of  old  applied  to 
periods  short  of  true  yean,  lliere  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adoption.  The  only 
passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  support  is  that 
in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as  if  Uie  term  of 
man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of  wickedness 
before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the  li^'es  assigned 
to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but  this  from  the 
context  seems  rather  to  mean  a  period  of  proliation 
before  tlie  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi.  3).  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  generations  and  num- 
ben  may  not  be  independent,  the  original  genera- 
tions in  Gen.  having  been,  as  those  in  1  Chr.,  simply 
names,  and  the  numbere  haring  been  added,  per- 
haps on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews  (comp. 
Genesis  <f  the  Earth,  tfc,  pp.  92-9-4).  If  we  sup- 
pose that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out,  then  the 
character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  necessity 
absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen  the 
numben  assigned  to  indiriduals.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  numben  were  originally  cyclical,  an 
idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  nuntber  of 
generations.  This  particuhur  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numben  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb. 
llie  history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  A8S}-ria 
with  Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the 
first  case,  and  about  as  eariy  as,  in  the  second,  the 
Heb.  date  of  the  Flood.  Moreoi'er  the  concurrent 
eridence  of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile 
civilization  to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  species  does  not  therefore  aifect 
thu  argument  (Mam),  whence  the  numben  of  the 
LXX.  up  to  the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct, 
for  an  accidental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted. If  correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them 
original,  that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the 

tlon  of  Demetrins ;  but  we  cannot  place  reliance  en 
the  ccrrectnen  of  a  single  fragments^  text 
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LXX.  version  was  made?     This  appeara  to  be  a 
Deoeflsary  consequence  of  their  correctness,  since  the 
trensktors  were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either 
actually  or  approximativelr  tnie,  ertn  if  they  ex- 
teimiUy  existed,  and  Iiad  they  had  this  knowledge, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  tliat  they  would  ha^-e  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  inclined  to  prefer  the  L^CX.  numbers  after  the 
Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably 
of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Deluge  also. 
It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  and  to 
state  the  inten-als  thus  obtained.     In  tlie  LXX. 
antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methuselah  is  187 
or  1G7  years:  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  tnie  number,  since  the  latter  would  make  this 
patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  generations  be  correct, 
to  survive  the  Flood  1-4  years.     In  the  postdiluxian 
numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must,  as  previously  shown, 
reject  tlie  second  Cainan,  from  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  against  his  genuineness.     [Cainan.] 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's  generation  in  the 
LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also  found  in  the  Sam. 
An  important  correction  of  the  next  generation  has 
been  suggested  in  all  the  lists.    AccoHrding  to  them 
it  would  appear  that  Terali  was  70  years  old  at 
Abram's  birth.     "  Terah  lived  8e\-enty  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Xahor,  and  ilaran"  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
It  is  afterwards  said  that  Terah  went  ftom  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  205  years  (Uo  Sam.)  (w.  31,  32),  and  the  de- 
parture of  Abram  from  Haran  to  Canaan  is  then 
narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age  being  stated 
to  hax-e  been  at  that  time  75  years  (xii.  1-5).    Usher 
therefore  coi\jectures  that  Terali  was  130  years  old 
at  Abram's  birth  (206  —  75  =  130),  and  supposes 
the  Utter  not  to  have  been  tlie  eldest  son  but  men- 
tioned first  on  account  of  bis  eminence,  as  is  Shero 
in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vU.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1), 
who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third  son  of  Noah 
and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and  arrange- 
ment of  chap.),    lliere  is,  however,  a  serious  objec- 
tion  in  tlie  way  of  this  supposition.     It  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been  bom  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  130  3-ears,  he  should  have 
asked  in  wonder  *' Shall  [a  child]  be  bom  unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  V  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?"  (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of  Terah's  age 
at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not  agree  with 
the  lleb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  is  adopted  that 
at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  rather  suppose  the  number  might  lutve 
been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take  the  145  yearB« 
of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
*lie  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  on 
account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  as  to  him :  [of 
*he  two  sons  of  Khcr]  «*the  name  of  one  [was] 

^deg  (3  J?,  di\i8ion),  for  in  his  da}-8  was  the 

earth  divided  "  (n37r?»  25).  It  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affiraied  that  tlie  **  Dispersion  "  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  physical  catastrophe 
might  be  intended,  although  tlie  foraier  is  ^lerhaps 
lie  mor«  natural  inference.  The  event,  whatever 
it  was,  must  have  happened  at  Tcleg's  birth,  ratlicr 
than,  as  some  have  supposed,  at  a  biter  time  in  his 
life,  for  the  easterns  have  always  given  names  to 
jhiklren  at  birth,  as  may  lie  noticed  in  the  cases 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons.  —  We  sliould  thereibre  con- 
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aider  the  folbwing  as  the  best  finnns  of  the  mmA 
according  to  the  three  sources. 

LXX  Ueb.  Btm. 

CrMtion 0  0  0 

FltKxi  (occupying  ehlef 

Krt  oT  thU  year)    .    .    SSGS  16SB  1307 

hofPclef   ....     401;  101  j  _         «!  j 
Departure    of    Abram     ^^m^ 


fh>in  Uaran 


6161 


I  1  ««  1 

B)  616  ^ 


B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram*s  departure  tnan 
Haran  to  the  ICxodus.  —  The  length  of  this  period 
is  stated  by  St  Paul  ai  430  years  from  the  promise 
to  Abraham  to  the  gi>'ing  of  the  Taw  (Gal.  iii.  17), 
the  first  e\'ent  bong  hdd  to'  be  that  recorded  in 
Gen.  xii.  1-5.     The  same  number  of  years  is  given 
in  Ex.,  where  the  Hebrew  reads —  •*  Xow  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Kgypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.     And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  even  tlie  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (xu.  40,  41).     Here  the  LXX. 
and  Sam.  add  after  "  in  Egypt  **  the  words  "  and 
in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
foraier  also  add  after  "  the  children  of  Israel "  the 
words  "  and  their  fathers.'*     It  seems  most  reaaon- 
able  to  regard  both  these  additions  as  glosses;  if 
they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears  to  make  the 
duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Eg^'pt  430  years,  but 
\  this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclusion.     The 
sojourning  '*  might  well  include  the  period  after 
the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that  patriarch  and 
his  descendants  **  sojourned  in  the  kind  of  promise 
as  [in]  a  strange  country"  (Heb.  xi.  9),  for  it  is 
not  positi^-ely  said  **  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  ^*who  dweh 
in  I'^ypt."     As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement,  it  might  refer  cither  to 
Abraliani's  entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise. 
A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential 
form  in  both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially 
satisfactory  as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  tlirows  light 
upon  the  explanation  we  htLve  ofiered  of  this  lut, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon 
analbgical  principles.     It  is  the  divine  declaraticn 
to  Abraham  of  the  future  history  of  his  children: 
^  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years;  and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  sene, 
will  I  judge;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  gfeat  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  19,  14;  comp. 
Acts  vii.  6,  7).      The  four  hundred  yean  cannot 
be  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppression  witliout  a 
denial  of  the  historical  character  of  tlie  narrative  of 
that  time,  but  can  only  l>e  supposed  to  mean  the 
time  from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.     This 
reading,  which  in  the  A.  Y.  requires  ro  more  than 
a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an 
unusual  constraction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admis- 
sible according  to  the  principles  of  ^!cmitic  gram- 
mar, and  might  be  used  in  Arabic.     It  is  also 
noticeable  that  alter  the  citation  gi^«n  above,  the 
events  of  the  whole  sojourn  ar^  refieated,  showing 
that  this  was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  tlie  period  defined  (15,  16).     The  mean- 
ing of  the  "  fourth  generation "  here  mentioned 
has  been  pre\'iou8ly  considered.     It  cannot,  there- 
fore, le  held  that  the  sUtement  of  St  Paul  that 
from  the  promise  to  Abraham  until  tlie  Exodus 
was  430  yean  is  irreconcilable  with  tl:e  two  other 
statements  of  the  same  kind.     In  order  to  arrive  at 
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■a  eerUin  a  eoDcIiuton  as  maj  be  attainnLIe,  we  | 
must  examine  tbe  evidence  we  have  for  the  details  [ 
of  this  interval.  First,  however,  it  will  be  neces-  { 
sary  to  form  a  distinct  opinion  as  to  the  lengtli  of  | 
life  of  the  patriarchs  of  this  age.  The  Biblical  nar- 
ratXve  plainly  ascribes  to  them  ll^-cs  far  longer  than  ' 
what  is  held  to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and 
we  most  tbcrefora  carefUUy  oonuder  the  evident^ 
upon  which  the  general  correctness  of  tlie  numbers 
rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  tbe 
len^  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the 
BiUe  Rgarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into 
two  classes,  those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and 
thoae  interwoven  with  the  relation  of  e^-ents.  To 
the  former  ebws  virtually  belong  all  the  statements 
relating  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abiaham,  to  the  bkl&r  nearly  all  relating  to  that 
of  Abraham  and  hb  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the 
cwiginai  form  of  tbe  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the 
other  rests  upon  a  very  diflbrent  kind  of  evidence. 
The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of 
his  hter,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  histor- 
ical narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  Hs  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
1X1  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Tcsta^ 
ment  and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  ii  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  IdO  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  0),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
tbe  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  'he  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Ste- 
pbfv's  authority,  though  it  is  to  be  obeer^'ed  that 
tbi.  mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  123  years  (l>eut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  tbe 
earlier  part  of  the  period  foDowing,  we  notice  simi- 
lar instances  in  the  ease  of  Joshua,  and,  inforen- 
tkally,  in  that  of  Othniel.  Nothmg  in  the  Bible 
oonU  be  cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be 
the  common  expkuiation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  ver.  10) 
combined  with  its  ascription  to  Moses  {titlt).  The 
title  cannot,  analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure 
guide,  but  the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
port it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  general  shortness  of  man's  life  forms  tlie  subject 
of  this  psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as 
the  result  of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described 
as  under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  lum- 
pier condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable 
to  the  shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
none  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at 
the  Exodus  should  enter  the  Ijuad  of  Promise. 
With  these  the  ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Moses,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his 
time  independoitly  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  tbe  two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bilile  bear- 
ing on  longevity  stand  upon  a  very  diflerent  basis. 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  fiunous 
modem  instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  of 
Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
Vave  utterly  broken  down  on  (jcamination,  and  that 
Ihe  r^^isters  of  this  country  prore  no  greater  ex- 
iramc  tluui  about  110  years      We  have  recently 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  soniv  uidependen 
contemporary  evidence  bearing  upon  this  uiattar. 
There  is  an  iCgyptian  hi«aatic  pap>Tus  in  the  Bib- 
Uotht'que  at  I'aris  bearing  a  moral  discourse  by  one 
Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest  son  of  Assa  (u.  c.  cir. 
1U10-18G0),  the  fifth  kufig  of  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Shepherds  [Kuyit].  At  the 
conclusion  Ptah4iotp  thus  speaks  of  himself :  ^*  I 
have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in  the  land); 
I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by 
the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders, 
fulfilling  my  duty  tovrards  the  king  in  the  phu%  of 
fiivor  (or  blessing)."  {FacunuU  dun  Pa/Hfrus 
£f,tlptien^  par.K.  l^risse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines 
7,  8).  The  natural  inferences  fruni  this  iMusage 
are  that  IHali-tiotp  wrote  in  the  full  |)oa8e»iion  of 
his  mental  faculties  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
that  his  father  was  stUI  reigning  at  the  time,  and, 
therefore,  had  attained  the  age  of  about  l^iO  years, 
or  mure.  Tbe  analogy  of  all  other  documeiits  of 
the  khid  known  to  us  does  not  permit  a  different 
conduttion.  That  Ptah-hotp  was  tlie  sou  of  Assa 
is  probable  from  inscriptions  in  tombs  at  Memphis; 
that  be  was  a  king's  eldest  son  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself  {Facainule^  (&c.,  pi.  v.,  lines  6,  7).  Yet 
he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that  sovereign  as 
dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  MaueUio  to  the 
Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indicative  of 
a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  l<ig}ptian  sovereigns 
(C3ory's  Ajtcieni  FntymtnUy  2d  ©d.,  pp.  lU,  13G). 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Goodwin  that 
110  years  may  be  a  vagtie  term,  meaning  *'a  very 
long  life; "  it  seems  to  lie  so  used  hi  pap}Ti  of  a 
Uter  time  (b.  c.  cir.  1200).  We  rarely  thus  en>- 
pk>y  the  term  centenarian,  more  commonly  empfoy- 
ing  sexagenarian  and  octogenarian,  and  ^lis  term 
u  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater  longevity  than 
ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the  110  years  of 
Ptah-hotp  be  \-ague,  we  must  still  suppose  him  to 
have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the 
numbers  110  and  about  130  more  tlian  ten  years 
respectively.  This  Egyptian  document  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of  so  realuitic 
and  cireumstantial  a  character  in  its  historical  Ijear- 
ings  that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the  hiferencea  we 
have  here  drawn.  It  seenis,  howe\'er,  prolable  thai 
such  instances  of  longevity  were  exceptional,  and 
perhaps  more  usual  among  the  foreign  settlers  in 
Egypt  than  the  natives,  and  we  hare  no  ground  for 
considering  that  the  length  of  generatioud  was  then 
generally  different  from  what  it  now  is.  For  tliese  - 
reasons  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  bngevity  of  Abraham  and  certain 
of  his  descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission.  The 
narrative  afibrds  the  following  data  which  we  place 
under  two  periods  —  (1)  that  from  Abram's  Icaring 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt;  and  (2j  that 
fix>m  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 


Age  of  Abnun  on  lesTlng  Ilaran  75  yrs. 

at  Isaac's  birth     .  100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth .     .  60 

Age  of  Jacob  ou  entering  l^pt .  \20 


216  or  215  yis.  a 


o  Bnnsan  reckons  Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  26,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  intarral  fhxm  the 
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X  Aft  of  Lerl  on  entexliif  Bgjpk    ....    dr.  46 

RaridtM  of  hb  life 92 

Oppmrion  after  th«  daath  of  Jaeob'f  bod* 

(lSx.i.(J,7,ff). 
AsBofMoMiatJSxodiu 80 

172 

Aftof  JoMphlntlMHUiMyflw 88 

BMidiM  of  his  lllb H 

AsBofUoMsatBnMliu 80 

161 

TbeM  data  make  up  about  887  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  tiddition,  shice 
It  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
Tlie  sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  dif!erent 
from  480  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  datA  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The 
senealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egj-pt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of  them, 
that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  28,  25,  26,  27)  if  a 
wcctaaUm^  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
dates  the  430  years  iW>m  Jacobus  entering  into 
Eg}'pt  The  historical  evidence  should  be  carefblly 
weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  few  souls  who  went  with  Jacob 
into  t^gypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the  six 
hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo> 
dus.  At  the  former  dato  the  foUowing  are  enumer- 
ated—  **  besides  Jacob's  sons*  wi\'es,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (62),  and  bis 
four  great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch 
himself,  se>'enty  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  gen- 
eration to  which  children  would  be  bora  about  this 
dato  may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51 
pairs,a  since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most 
probably  married  a  coushi.  This  computation 
takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly 
practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first 
generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the  time 
other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one 
mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wi\ies,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
ha%v  been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  degree.  We  cannot  therefore  found 
our  calculation  solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must 
allow  for  polygamy  and  foreign  nuuriages.  lliese 
admissions  being  made,  and  the  especial  blessing 
'  which  attended  the  people  borae  in  mind,  the  in- 
terval of  about  215  years  does  not  seem  too  short 
for  the  increase.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  aocepUng  the  430  years  as  the  length  of 
the  interval  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  the 
Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foun 
dation  of  Sobmon's  Temple.  —  There  is  but  one 
passage  fhnn  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this 
period  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  is  dated  in  the  41$0th  (Heb.),  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr. 
2d  m.  of  Soknnon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).    Subtracting 

numbets  216  {EgyptU  Place,  1. 180).  This  Is  Inaceu- 
Ate,  slnco  If  76  =  1,  then  100  «  28.  and  the  interval 
to  216. 

a  BuDsen  ridienlcs  Dr.  Banmgarten  of  Kiel  fbr  snp- 
[  a  rasidne  of  66  pairs  from  70  souls.    ^ThiM  vs- 
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fhnn  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yn.  of  Solom 
and  the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (49O  — 43= )  437 
or  (440  — 43=)  897  yra.  These  results  we  have 
first  to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These 
are  as  fbUows:  — (a.)  Fkom  Exodus  to  death  of 
Moses,  40  yrs.  (6.)  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7  -fas 
yrs.  (c.)  Interval  between  Jodiua's  death  and  the 
First  Servitude  x  yrs.  (d.)  Servitiidca  and  rule  of 
Judges  until  Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  (e.)  Period  from 
Eli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20  +  «  yrs.  (/.) 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  (jf.)  David's  reign,  40  yrs. 
(A.)  Solomon's  reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  3 
yra.  Sum,  3  x-f- 580  yrs.  It  is  ponble  to  obtain 
approximatively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting 
numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  90  or 
20  -f-a;  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death, 
110:  therefore  the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must 
be  (110  — 20  +  40  =  )  50  yrs.  After  Joshua  then 
is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a 
period  of  disobedienoe  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of 
8  yrs.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenas, 
the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yra.  until 
Othniel's  death,  llie  duration  of  Joshua's  govern- 
ment is  limited  by  the  dreumstanee  that  Caleb's 
lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  ruk,  when  he 
was  86  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after 
Joshua's  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  tuppoaed  to  have 
been  a  very  okl  man  on  taking  his  portion,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  waited  kmg  bektt 
attacking  the  heathen  who  held  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  portion  being  his  claimed  reward  for  not 
having  Ibared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  there,  a  reward 
promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses  and  daimed 
of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  feUow-spies  had  shown 
the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv.  24 ;  Dcut. 
i.  38;  Josh.  xiv.  6  ad  Jin,,  xv.  13-19;  Judg.  i.  9- 
15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set  out  to  con- 
quer his  k>t  about  7  yean  after  its  apportionment, 
then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  aliout  13  yn.,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.  The 
interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First 
Servitade  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  He 
was  slready  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his  lot; 
he  lived  to  ddiver  Israel  fhnn  the  Mesopotamlan 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent 
40  yn.  of  rest  Supposhig  Othniel  to  have  been 
30  yrs.  oU  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110  yn.  at  his 
dealh,  82  yrs.  would  remain  for  the  interval  in 
question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be  therefore 
reckoned  to  have  b^en  about  13  yrs.,  and  the  sub- 
sequent interval  to  the  Fust  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numben  cannot  be 
considered  exact :  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yn.  flnom  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fiat  and  victory  at  Mispeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  ckiae  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
finrmer  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  rictory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  woukl  have  been  near  90  yn.  old 
(10?-f20+20?-f  38?)  at  his  death,  which  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  a  long  period  of  lifb  at  that  time. 
If  we  thus  suppose  the  three  unoertain  intervals, 


mainder  of  66  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  veiy  moefa 
Id  mind  of  Falstaff^s  mode  of  reckoning.*'  {Sgifpt^s 
Placf,  1. 178).  Had  the  eritie  read  Gen.  zlvl.  he  would 
not  have  made  thfai  eztntordlnaiy  mistake,  aadalJowsd 
only  three  wivca  to  €7  men. 
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iMm  nmdmt  of  Joshua's  nife,  the  time  after  bis 
ieaib  to  the  Furst  Servitude,  uid  Samuel  s  rule 
■Iter  the  victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  beeii  respecUvelj 
ft,  32,  and  30  jrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  wiJl 
be  (58a  -f-  58  =  )  638  JTS.  Two  independeut  hu^ 
numbers  seeiD  to  confirm  this  ruiilt.  One  is  in 
St.  I'aul's  address  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where, 
after  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  Ms:  **And  when  he  had  destrojed 
•even 'nations  in  the  bmd  of  Chanaaii,  he  dinded 
their  land  unto  thein  by  lot.  And  after  that  be 
gave  [imto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four 
kondred  and  fifty  yaws,  until  Samuel  the  prophet. 
And  afterward  they  desired  a  king  **  (Acts  xiii.  19, 
20,  21).  This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously 
explained,  as  commencing  with  Othnlel*s  deli\-er^ 
ance  and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numben  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  IMble,  if 
added  together,  make  42i  yn.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  Furst  Servitude,  8  yis.  more,  430  yrs.,  or 
with  Joshua%  death,  which  would  raise  these  num- 
bers by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be  held  to 
end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  raise  the 
numben  giv-en  respectively  by  about  40  yrs.  How> 
ever  explained,  thh  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports  the 
authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  fonuhig  an 
esaentially  correct  measure  of  the  period,  llie  other 
lat^  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
lites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  aU>ut 
to  be  fi«ed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as  300 
yn.  (.fudg.  xi.  2G).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
irould  make  these  intenrab  respectively  346  and  3(14 
yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  another 
agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although  it 
dioes  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since  the 
nipaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  ^'ague 
■am,  or  about  330  yrs.  So  fiu*  as  the  evidence  of 
the  numben  goes,  we  must  decide  in  fiivor  of  the 
longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  480 
or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has 
been  hdd  by  some  to  sustain  a  difierent  conclusion. 
These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  con- 
tinuous geneiat'tona,  be  decidedly  in  iKvw  of  an 
interrsl  of  about  80J,  400,  or  even  500  years,  some 
bdng  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with  each 
other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  ibUowed  them  as  the 
■afeit  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numben  just  given,  about  300  yn.^  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  proudly  leading  to  the  rqection  of  all 
numerical  statements,  but  as  perhaps  len  ineon- 
■istent  with  that  of  480  or  440  yn.  than  with  the 
rest.  We  have  ahrsady  shown  (Techmenl  Ckro- 
nobgy)  what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  usbg 
the  Hebrew  genealogi»  to  measure  time.  We  pre- 
fer to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to 
take  as  the  most  satisfiictory  the  interval  of  about 
338  yn.  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

D.  Fointh  Period,  fit>m  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
onon's  Temple  to  its  Destruction.  —  We  have  now 
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«  Biith  Bmiseo  {Rgvpi's  l%K«,i.  176-77) and  Lepsius 
Ckron.  d.  JE^.  i.  3J9)  snpposs  the  gBOsalogy  of 
Shaul  ttM  son  of  Usziah  the  Ltvite  (1  Chr.  vL  22-24, 


reached  a  period  in  whieh  the  diiferences  of  chro- 
nologen  are  no  k>nger  to  be  measured  by  centuries 
but  by  tens  of  yeara  and  even  suigle  years,  and 
towards  the  doee  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable. 
The  most  important  numben  in  the  Bible  are  gen- 
erally stated  more  than  once,  and  several  means  are 
afibrded  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested. 
IIm  principal  of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of 
kings*  ages  at  their  accessions,  the  douiile  dating 
of  the  aoeessMns  of  kings  of  tludah  in  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  con\-erse,  and  the  double 
reckoning  by  the  yean  of  kin|^  of  Judah  and  of 
Nebuchadnexzar.  Of  these  tests  the  nM)st  valuable 
is  the  second,  which  extaids  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents 
our  making  any  very  serknu  ernnr  in  computing  its 
length.  1'he  mentions  of  kings  of  I'^^ypt  and 
.Ass}Tia  contemporary  with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are 
idso  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so, 
when,  as  we  may  expect,  the  chronok}«7ica]  places  of 
all  these  contempcNraries  are  more  nearly  determined. 
All  records  therefore  tending  to  Ax  the  chronologies 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria^  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are 
of  great  value  from  their  bciuing  on  Hebrew  chro- 
nology. At  present  the  most  important  of  such 
records  is  Ptolemy's  CJanon,  from  which  no  sound 
chronologer  will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the 
Biblkal  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  compared, 
it  will  be  found  that  some  small  and  great  incon- 
sistencies necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  num- 
bers. 'I1ie  amount  of  the  former  ckiss  has,  however, 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  in- 
consistencies depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of 
the  mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  }'ear  and  not  from  the  day  of  the 
king's  accession.  The  greater  difiiculties  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cannot  be  resolved  without  the  sup- 
position that  numlien  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 
In  these  cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an 
emendation.  We  must  ne^-er  take  reftige  in  the 
idei  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, than  the  conjectural  change  of  a  number. 
Two  interregnums  have  howe\-er  been  supposed, 
one  of  11  yn.  between  Jeroboam  H.  and  Zachariah, 
and  the  other,  of  9  yn.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea. 
The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Uosea  (x.  3, 
7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  as  well 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of 
the  Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute 
anarchy,  and  we  must  remember  the  improbability 
of  a  powerful  sovereign  not  having  been  at  once 
sucoeeded  by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been 
content  to  remidn  for  some  yean  without  a  king. 
It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  in  Uoshea's  ease  a 
king's  murderer  should  have  been  able  to  take  his 
pbce  after  an  interval  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  both 
cases  to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  con- 
jectured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  inter 
regnums,  we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  this  period  there  given  a.  c.  588 
must  be  corrected  to  588.  I'he  received  chronology 
as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed  be  held  to  be 
beyond  question  m  the  time  before  Joshdi's  aooes- 


88-88)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  of  Isnol,  as 
unaceonntabls  mistake. 
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noa  up  to  the  Foondation  of  the  Temple,  but  we 
eaiuioi  at  present  Attain  any  better  positive  result 
than  that  we  have  accepted.  The  whole  period 
may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  about  425  yis.,  that 
of  the  undivided  kingdom  130  yn.,  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  about  388  yn.,  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  these  numbers  can  be  more  than  a 
very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all.  (For  a  ftiller  treat- 
ment of  the  chrondogy  of  the  kings,  see  Ibrakl, 
Kingdom  of,  and  Judah,  Kingdom  op.) 

£.  Fifth  Period,  ftom  the  Destruction  of  Sok)- 
mon's  Temple  to  the  Ketum  from  the  Babyk>nish 
Captivity.  —  The  determination  of  the  length  of 
this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that 
event  was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubt- 
less at  Babyk>n  (Exr.  i.  1),  d.  c.  538,  but  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  retunied>. 
So  great  a  migratioo  must  have  occupied  much 
time,  and  about  two  or  three  yrs.  woukl  not  seem 
too  kmg  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  IVo 
numbers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here 
be  considered.  One  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  Babyton  over  Palestine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  bst,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (zxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yrs.  CaptiWty 
(zxix.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The 
oommenoement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  year  of  Nebuchadneoar  and  4th  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  zxv.  1),  when  the  successes  of  the  kmg  of 
fiabykm  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  29),"  and  the  conchision,  the  fisU  of 
Babyk>n  (^-er.  26).  Ptolemy's  Canon  counts  from 
the  accession  of  Nebuchadneziar  to  that  of  Cyrus 
60  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near  to  the  round 
sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the  yrs.  be  of  860 
days  ( year)  represent  at  the  utmost  no  more  than 
about  69  tropical  years.  The  fiunous  70  yean  of 
captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  tlie  return  of  the 
captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  m  Zech., 
which  speak  of  such  an  inten'al  as  one  of  desoladon 
(i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected  with  the 
last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are  not  irre- 
conciUble  with  this  explanation:  a  fiunous  post 
period  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems  speak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These  two  passages  are, 
it  must  be  noticed,  of  different  dates,  the  first  of 
the  2d  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  second  of  the 
4th  year.  —  This  period  we  oonsider  to  be  of  48-|-a; 
yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three  years. 

Principal  Sifstems  of  Biblical  Chronologif, — 
Upon  the  data  we  ha\'e  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronok^  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Babbinical.  Thoe  is  a  foiurth,  which, 
although  an  ofishoot  in  part  of  the  bst,  can  scarcely 


•  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (I.  1)  the  8d  year  of 
Jehoiakim  Is  glwn  Instead  of  the  4tta,  which  may  be 
■coounted  0sr  by  the  etrcumatanee  that  the  Babylonian 
year  eommmiced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so  that 
Nebaehadneaaw^s  1st  would  commenee  In  J«ihoiakim's 
Sd,  and  be  evinat  In  his  4th.  In  other  books  of  the 
Bible  the  yean  of  Babylonian  kings  seem  to  be  gener- 
«l\y  Hebrew  camnt  years.  Two  other  difllcalties  may 
M  Dotioed.  The  18th  year  of  NebuchadnsBar  in  Jer. 
dl.  »  secoui  to  be  fbr  the  19th.     The  difficulty  of  the 
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be  termed  Btblieal,  inaamneh  as  it  depends  kt  Iks 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  ol^ 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  thesa 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  pmnt  out  some  charactcr- 
isties  of  those  who  hai-e  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  fin 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  sU 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  acetiraey  than  the  nature  of  the  evidenee 
upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible.  An- 
other failing  of  these  chranologerB  is  a  tendency  to 
accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  kmg  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  iutervala,  rather 
according  as  tbey  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  eridence.  it  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  sa 
small  as  possible,  llie  Kabbins  have  in  their  cfaio- 
nology  afibrded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  inter\'als  ar  even  egn- 
giously  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the 
Pendan  rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  ex- 
ception, for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite 
extreme  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  fbr  the  eariiff 
ages,  while  taking  the  Kabbinkal  date  of  the  Kx- 
odus,  and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronok)gy 
in  violent  contrast.  We  do  not  Uy  much  stress 
upon  the  ophiions  of  the  eariy  Christian  writers,  or 
even  Josephus:  their  method  was  uncritical,  and 
they  accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them 
without  any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ounel>'es  to  the  modems. 

The  principal  ad>t>cates  of  the  Ijong  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Dea-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generatkms,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  ftom  the  J^odus  to  the  Found»- 
tkm  of  Sofemon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chroiiokgy 
has  had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing 
to  its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  neoog- 
uixed  system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  coai- 
sidered  as  its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes 
the  480  }-ears  from  the  Exodus  t)  the  Foundation 
of  Sofomon's  Temple.  The  Kabbinieal  Chronokigy 
has  bitely  come  into  much  notice  from  its  partial 
reception,  chiefly  by  the  Germvi  school  It  aeoepts 
the  Biblical  numbors,  but  nukes  the  most  arbitnry 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  F^xodus  it  has 
been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunsen,  Ijepsius,  and 
Lord  A.  Uervey.  The  system  of  Bunsen  we  haxv 
been  compelled  to  eonstitute  a  fSrarth  dass  of  itself. 
For  the  time  befbre  the  £xodus  he  disearda  all  Bib- 
lical chroDokgleal  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  philological  considerations. 
The  fbUowing  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  ae- 
cording  to  five  writers. 

The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chranol- 
ogcrs,  bnides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  ne- 
tted.   In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rqfeets  the 


87th  year  of  Jeholachln's  captivity,  12m.  25d.  (Jer.), 
or  27  (2  K.),  fUllng  according  to  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  In  the  Ist  year  of  Bvil-Herodach  (Jer.  ill.  81 ;  2 
K.  xxT.  27).  may  be  explained,  as  Dr.  Hlncks  sngiteati, 
either  by  suppostng  the  Ueb.,  "  in  the  }-ear  when  be 
was  king,"  to  mean  that  he  nigDed  bat  one  year  in- 
stead of  two,  as  In  the  canon,  or  that  KvO-Uerodach  Is 
not  the  lloMrodamas  of  the  canon  (Jbiini.  fiber.  Ui 
Oct  1868). 
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leeoiid  Gainao  and  reekom  Terah^s  age  at  Abnin's 
birth  130  instod  of  70  jean;  Jackson  accepU  the 
■eeoud  Cainan  and  doea  not  make  any  change  in  the 
■econd  caae;  Ussher  and  Petavius  follow  the  He- 
brew, but  the  former  alien  the  generation  of  Terah, 
while  the  btter  does  not  Bunaen  reqaiRs  "  for  the 
Noaehian  period  about  ten  miUennta  before  our  era, 
■nd  for  the  beginning  of  our  race  another  ten  thou- 
■nnd  jpcara,  or  very  little  more  "  ( Outiines,  yoL  ii.  p. 
IS).  These  conclusions  necessitate  the  abandon 
ment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
Ifae  Biblical  account  of  the  times  befofe  Abraham. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
tliej  seem  to  be  founded:  it  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  those  grounds  may  be  considered  to  be 
wholly  phikfegical.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak 
at  "iacts  and  traditions:"  his  focts,  however,  as 
frr  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory 
of  knguage,  and  tradition  is,  from  its  nature,  no 
guide  m  ehronofogy.  How  for  language  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard  question.  It  is, 
hofwever,  certain  that  no  Semitie  scholar  has  ao- 
espted  Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the 
£iodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Sobmon*s  Temple, 
(Jnher  akme  takes  the  480  yean;  the  rest,  except 
Bunsen,  adopt  kmger  periods  aooording  to  their 
ttphnations  of  the  other  numben  of  this  interval; 
imt  Bunsen  cakndates  by  generations.  We  have 
ahready  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in  adopting 
Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of  time,  both 
generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of  the 
kings,  from  the  foundation  of  SoknxKMi*s  Temple, 
«  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petarius:  Haks  lengthens  it 
bj  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  yean  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Bianaaseh  Ihnn  65  to  45  years.  Tlie 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
m  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
Jther. 

Probable  determintUkm  of  daiei  and  uUertaU.  — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical  data,  it  only 
nraams  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satis&ctory  scheme  of  chrooofogy,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foigpign  data. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  establish  on  independent  ev- 
idenee,  either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numben 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 


1.  DiU  of  the  Dettrue&m  of  SoloimnC$  Tempte, 
—The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year  of 
NcbodiadneK^r,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lit  13,  18;  2  K.  xxr.  8,  9).  In  Ptol- 
tmy^B  Gsnon,  tMs  year  is  eunvnt  in  the  proleptic 
JuBan  year,  b.  c  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
He  eon^dered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 


1     2.  Synekroniim  of  Joeiah  and  Pharaoh  lie^o. 

I  —  The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
Biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  tie  22d 
year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
that  b,  in  the  Jewish  year  ftt>m  the  spring  of  b.  c. 
606  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho's  1st  year  is 
proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been  most  prob- 
ably the  l^;yptian  vague  year,  Jan.  b.  c.  609-8, 
but  possibly  B.  c.  01(^.  The  expedition  in  op- 
posing whidi  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Necho's  9d  year,  b.  c.  609-8  or  608-7. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  than  b.  c.  586  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronok>gy  of  Necho's  rdgn. 
We  have  thus  b.  c.  608-7  for  the  bst  year  of  Jo- 
siah, and  688-7  for  that  of  his  acceauon,  the  for- 
mer date  foUing  within  the  time  indicated  by  the 
chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  SjfnchroHum  of  J/eztkiah  and  Tirhnhah.  — 
TMiakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Sennach- 
enb  shortly  before  the  miraeukMis  destnaction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the  14th 
year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  beoi  ktdy  proved  ftt>m 
the  Aids-tablets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirfaakah'i 
reign  over  V^ypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in  b. 
c.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Uexekiah,  according  to 
the  reoeired  chronology,  is  b.  c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  yean  on  account  of  the  lowering  of 
the  date  of  the  destructkm  of  the  Tempfe,  b.  c 
711.  If  (RawUnson*s  NerofL  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1) 
we  hoM  that  the  expedition  dated  in  He2ekiah*s 
14th  year  was  diflerent  from  that  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still 
pbce  the  bitter  event  before  b.  c.  695.  Hiere  is, 
tberefore,  a  primA  fade  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 
years.  Bunsen  {Bibtlmerk^  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitat- 
ingly reduces  the  reign  of  Mansasrh  fh>m  55  to  45 
years.  Lepsius  (K&nigebueh^  p.  104)  more  crit- 
icaUy  takes  the  35  yean  of  the  IJCX.  as  the  true 
duntion.  Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  wouM 
seem  best  to  make  Manasseh's  computation  of  his 
reign  commence  with  his  flither's  illness  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the 
very  abort  one  35.  Hie  evidence  of  the  chrond- 
ogy  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  how  ■ 
ever,  we  think,  conclusive  in  fovor  of  the  sum  of  55. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  toM  that  Shalmaneser  hid 
siege  to  Samaria  hi  the  4th  year  of  HeeeUah,  and 
that  it  was  Uken  m  the  6th  year  of  that  kmg  (2 
K.  xriii.  9,  10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  mdi- 
cate  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2d 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  rither  that  he  com  • 
pleted  the  enterprise  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  tlia 
capture  is  not  expressly  sscribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
that  he  took  the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened 
just  before  his  aeccaskm.  The  1st  year  of  Saigon 
is  shown  by  the  inseriptkms  to  have  been  exactly 
or  neariy  equal  to  the  1st  of  Merodaeh-BahMbn, 
Mardocempsdus:  therefore  It  was  current  b.  c.  721 
or  720,  and  the  2d  year,  720  or  719.  Hiis  would 
pbce  Headuah's  accession  b.  c.  726,  725,  or  724 
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Um  3d  leing  tbe  Tery  date  the  Hebrew  numbers 
giie.  Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers 
to  Heaekiah  immediately  after  his  sicknesSf  and 
therefore  in  about  hu  15th  year,  b.  c.  710.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mardocempadus 
reigned  731-710,  and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized 
the  r^gal  power  for  6  months  before  Elibus,  the 
Belibus  of  the  Canon,  and  therefore  in  about  703, 
this  being,  no  doubt,  a  second  reign.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
dales  of  Hezekiah.  Thus  far  the  chronological 
data  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  appear  to  dash  ii^ 
a  manner  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  present  a 
hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  account  to  be  rashly 
cut  An  examination  of  the  fiuts  of  the  hutory 
has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he  observes,  is  not 
explicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible,  but  king  of  Gush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  Sennach- 
erib's disastrous  invasion  he  had  not  assumed  the 
crown  of  Eg}'pt.  The  Assyrian  uiscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  mention  kings  of  Egypt  and  a  con- 
temporary king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliuioe  with  them. 
The  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  obtained  by  a 
oompariaon  of  the  evidenoe  of  Herodotus  and  others 
with  that  of  Maaetho's  lists,  would  kiad  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  oooduaMm,  which  appears  to  be 
remarkably  confurmed  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
We  hold,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  'Hr- 
bakah  was  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  tne 
king  or  kings  of  li^prpt.  It  only  remains  to  ascer- 
tain what  evidenoe  there  is  for  the  date  of  this  ex- 
pedition. First  it  must  be  noted  that  tbe  warlike 
operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible 
have  been  conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be 
those  of  two  expediUons.  The  fine  paid  by  Hexe- 
kiah  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of 
IB  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  3d  year,  which,  by  a 
comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  d.  c.  700,  which  would  fSodl  so  near  the 
ekne  of  the  reign  of  the  khig  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  ex- 
pedition, of  which  there  would  naturaUy  be  no 
record  in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  ca- 
lamitous end,  oouM  not  be  phced  much  later.  The 
Biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably expbuned  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  ex- 
peditions were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same  war,  a 
war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission. Since  the  first  expedition  fell  in  d.  c.  700, 
we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than  11  years  at  the 
utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egj-pt,  a  supposition 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  prdferable  to  the  dis- 
locating attempts  that  have  been  made  to  lower  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  wouM,  however,  necessi- 
tate a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the  phce  of 
tbe  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first  expedition. 
(See  especially  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  "  On  the  Kecti- 
fleations  of  Sacred  and  Profiuie  Chronology,  which 
tbe  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render  necessary,'* 
ill  the  Jounutl  of  Sacred  Literature^  Oct.  1858; 
and  Bawlinson's  Iferod.  i.  478-480).  The  syn- 
chronisms of  Hoehea  and  Sfaalmaneser,  Pekah  and 
Tlg^lBth-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pul,  have  not  yet 
beni  approximatively  determined  on  double  avi- 


4.  Syitekromtm  ofRehaboam  and  Shithah.  ~  The 
Bibltcal  evidenoe  for  this  synchronism  is  as  foUowi: 
Behoboam  appears  tc   hatv  come  to  the  throne 
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about  249  years  before  the  accession  of  H^nUa^ 
and  therefore  d.  c.  cir.  978.  The  invanon  of  Shi- 
shak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  compata> 
tion,  969.  Shishak  was  already  on  the  throne 
when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  fW>ni  Soknnon.  This 
event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo,  Ac, 
when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  26-40,  see  esp.  ver.  29  )l 
Tbe  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building  of  tki 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  was  constructed 
about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the  con»- 
pletion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  23d  year  (i  K.  vL 
1,  87,  38,  vii.  1;  2  Chr.  viu.  1).  This  building  is 
recorded  after  the  occurrences  of  the  24th  year  of 
Sobmon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem until  the  king  had  ended  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  temple,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about  (1  K.  ill.  1),  and  Milk)  was  built  aflcr 
the  removal  of  tbe  queen  (ix.  24) ;  therefore,  aa  Jer- 
oboam was  concerned  in  this  building  of  MiOo  and 
repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  ^  at  that  time  '* 
(xi.  29)  by  Ahyah,  and  in  consequence  had  to  flee 
fh>m  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  tbe  moat 
probable  date,  llius  Shishak  appears  to  have  coom 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  hla  ex- 
pedition against  Rehoboam.  An  inscriptioD  at  the 
quanies  of  Sikilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  eot- 
ting  of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or 
Shishak,  for  constructfons  in  the  chief  temple  of 
lliebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  eonqocst 
of  Judah  (ChampoUion,  Zeftres,  pp.  190,  191). 
On  these  grounds  we  may  phice  the  accession  of 
Shishak  b.  c.  cir.  990.  TIte  evidence  of  Manctbo*i 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place 
this  event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they 
do  not  aUow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  b.  c. 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  thit 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exndus.  —  Arguments  fbunded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  afibrd  the  best  means  of  deciding  wiueh 
is  the  most  probable  compatation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  fed 
the  writer  to  the  following  result:  The  civil  eom- 
mencement  of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  foils  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  fVom  the  autumnal  equinox,  neariy  or  ex- 
actly coincided  in  their  commenoementa.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  t^  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  cireum- 
stance  that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian 
religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ex.  xx.  7,  8),  the  cel^ra^ 
tions  of  which  were  kept  aeeordhig  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered 
a  year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either 
restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  un- 
der Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  ooneet,  we  shooU 
expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which 
feU  the  fbll  moon  of  the  Pessover  of  the  Exodns, 
corresponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a 
vague  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox     It  has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that 
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m  (Un  moan  lell  on  Cm  l-4tli  da;  of  Phunenothf  on 
nmrsilay,  Apr:!  21st,  in  the  year  b.  c.  1652."  A 
full  nioon  would  not  fall  on  the  saiue  day  of  the 
vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  years  be- 
fore or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence 
of  the  new  moon,  va'rue  year,  and  autumnal  equi- 
nox could  not  recur  in  less  than  1500  vague  years 
(Arc.  BiiL  8th  ed.  A\/j^/,  p.  458).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  years  earlier  than  Ilales's,  and  tlie 
interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple,  b.  c.  cir.  1010,  would  be  about 
642  years,  or  4  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtauicd  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bi- 
bli.  It  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  inferences 
from  tiie  celebration  of  great  pa8S0\-ers  also  led  us 
to  about  the  same  time.  In  later  articles  we  shall 
show  the  manner  in  which  tlie  history  of  Kgypt 
agrees  with  thb  conclusion.  [ICcnrr;  Exodus, 
THK.]  Setting  aside  L'ssher's  preference  for  the 
483  y  iars,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
principal  reasons  lurjL^ed  by  Bunsen  and  Ijepsius  in 
support  of  the  liabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by 
the  f;enealogies,  upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  his- 
torical evidence  are,  however,  brought  forward  by 
these  writers  as  leading  to  or  confirming  thu  date. 
Of  these  tlie  most  important  u  the  supposed  ac- 
count of  tlie  Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  I*^p- 
tian  liistorian,  placing  the  event  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  how- 
ever^  is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has 
preserved  it  to  us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  be- 
ing, acourding  to  Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record 
of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  of  an  uniwown  writer, 
and  not  part  of  the  I'Igyptian  annals.  An  indica- 
tion of  date  has  also  Iteen  supposed  In  tlie  mention 
that  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during  the  oppression 
was  Kaamse!)  (Ex.  i- 1 1 ),  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Kamcses  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  cliief  town 
of  a  tract  m>  called.  [Ramrsk«.]  This  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme  the 
Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Alanetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  tlie  great 
oppressor  would  have  been  liameses  11.,  second  king 
of  the  lUth  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  \'ariously  as- 
signed to  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  b.  c.  It  is 
further  ui;;ed  that  the  first  king  Hameses  of  the 
I^yptian  monunoenU  and  ftlanetho's  lists  is  the 
grai'ilfathcr  of  this  king,  Hameses  I.,  who  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at 
the  utmost  about  60  years  before  his  grandson.  It 
must,  however,  be  oliserved,  that  there  is  great  rea- 
son lor  taking  the  k)wer  dates  of  both  kings,  which 
woiJd  make  the  reign  of  the  second  after  the  Kab- 
binieal  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case 
both  Manetho*8  statement  must  be  of  course  pet 
aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this 
king's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
mmt  be  transposed  that  the  building  of  Kaamses 
tliould  not  fiiU  liefore  the  accession  of  Hameses  I. 
llie  argument  that  there  was  no  king  Hameses  be- 
ibre  Hameses  I.  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative 
me,  mora  especially  as  the  names  of  very  many 
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a  This  was  ealeulatsd  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Obwrratorv,  through  the  kindness  of  the  AstroDouier- 
Boyal.  —  HmB  JEg.  p.  217. 

b  Abraham  Is  said  to  have  been  75  yean  old  whsn 
htt  loft  Ilaraa  (Gen.  xll.  4).  but  this  does  not  necas- 


kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of  the  period  to 
which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  urc  wanting.  It  loset 
almost  all  its  force  when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aah- 
mes,  Amosis,  the  liead  of  tiie  18th  dynasty,  vari- 
ously assign^  to  the  17th  and  !6th  centuries  b.  c. 
bore  the  name  of  Hameses,  which  imnie  from  its 
meaning  (son  of  Ha  or  tlie  sun,  the  god  of  Heli- 
opolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  I^ry|>t)  would 
almost  necessarily  be  a  not  >'ery  uncommon  one, 
and  Haamses  might  therefore  have  been  named 
from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the  name 
k>ng  before  i^'ameses  I.  llie  history  of  Egypt  pre> 
seiits  great  difficulties  to  the  naceptiou  of  tlie  tlieory 
together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  difiiculties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  histcrical  character  of 
that  narrative:  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found 
an  ailment  upon  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  name.  Th»  historical  diflliculties  on 
the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the  Exodus  ar» 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  ante- 
date Moses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  compress 
Joshua*s  rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wildemest 
{BUftltrerk',  i.  pp.  ocxxnii.-ix.).  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  liis  right  to  r&ison  on  the  detaib 
of  the  narrative  rehtting  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  fira>m  the  want  of  space  fur  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objectk>u  brou:;ht  against  the  bnger 
schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been  in 
Palestine  during  the  campaigns  ui  the  l^ast  of  the 
Pliaraohs  of  the  18th,  19tli,  and  20th  dynasties, 
since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw  tliose  of 
Hameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of  the  b^ 
giiming  of  the  conquest  of  western  I*alestine  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of  the  pol- 
icies and  relation  of  I'Igypt  and  the  HeLrews,  wUl 
be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [ICtiViT;  Exodus, 
THK.]  We  therefore  take  b.  c.  1652  as  tlie  most 
satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  i  Juke  of  North- 
umberland's pap«?r  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Kg.  i.  77- 
81;  Bunsen,  BUfeltoerkf  i.  pp.  ccxi.-ccxiii.,  ccxxiiL 
ffl;  Lepsius,  ChionobyU  dtr  yKy^UrVy  i.  ^11  ff.). 
G.  1>  ite  of  the  CommeneemnU  of  the  430  yem^ 
of  Styfourn.  —  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
for  holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com* 
menced  when  Abraham  entered  i'alestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  i^xodtu  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable^ 
however,  to  hold  that  the  inten-al  was  (^  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  oommencinj;  alx>ut  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  b.  c.  2j82,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.  Before 
tins  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything  be> 
yond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  fJjte  of  the  Dupei-sim,  ~  Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  eo- 
incident  with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  pbeed 
B.  c.  dr.  23J8,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  tiie  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758.^  We  do  not  give  round  num))er8,  since  doing, 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  D lie  of  the  Flood -^The  Ibod,  as  endtng 
about  401  years  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  woidd  be 
placed  B.  c.  cir.  309i>  or  3153.  The  year  preced- 
big,  or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 

sarily  Imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 
his  75th  year.  (Comp.  the  eaao  of  Noah,  vU.  6,  11, 
18.)  All  the  dates,  tberpforo,  before  s.  c.  2062,  might 
have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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catastrophe.  It  in  most  reasonable  to  sapporn  the 
Koochian  colonists  to  have  be<;un  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  alter  Uie  Flood.  If  the  Dixision  at 
Peieg's  birtli  be  really  the  same  as  tlie  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  l)e  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  abwlntely  prove  that  all  Noah*s 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore 
some  may  have  previously  taken  tlieir  departure 
from  the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of 
Eg^'pt,  derived  iVom  the  monuments  and  Manetho, 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  fotmdation  of 
its  first  kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
be  consistent  with  this  scheme  of  approximative 
Biblical  dates.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  Imck  this 
event  earlier  than  the  latter  port  of  tlie  28th  cent- 
ury B.  c.  Tlie  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
oot  been  proved,  on  satisfiictory  grounds,  to  ha\'e 
reckoned  back  to  so  remote  a  time;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  monuments,  and  the  fragments  of 
their  history  prefler\^  by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Flgjrptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  short  inten'al  preferred  by  Ussher.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  independent  historical  evidrace 
points  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
88th  century  k.  c.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  I'>}'pt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and  other 
itates  does  not  greatly  fidl  short  of  the  same  antiq- 
uity. • 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam.  —  The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262  }-ears 
before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  b.  c.  cir.  6361  or 
6421.  K.  S.  P. 

*  The  assignment  of  only  216  years  to  the  so- 
journ in  Egypt  (see  No.  6  above)  is  far  from  meet- 
ing with  general  acceptance.  It  has  indeed  come 
down  fit>m  the  Septuagint  as  the  traditional  theory, 
but  in  modem  times  has  been  strongly  opposed. 
Of  those  who  dissent  ftt>m  that  view  are  Kosen- 
mtiUer,  Hofuiann,  Jahn,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Winer, 
Toch,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Kdl,  Knobel,  Kaliach,  and 
many  others  of  umilar  rank  as  scholars.  On  this 
qaestion  the  reader  may  consult  especially,  Knobel 
on  Ex.  xii.  40  {ExefffL  Ilandb,  xii.  121),  and  Kurtz 
{Hiitory  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  135  ff.,  Eng.  tr.). 
Iliere  are  two  texts  that  seem  quite  distinct  and 
unequivocal.  Ex.  xii.  40  asserts  that  the  abode  in 
Egypt  was  430  yean  —  even  though  we  transhite 
"who  abode  m  I^01>^"  -Ajid  here  is  found  no 
manuscript  variation  in  the  Hebrew  text  It  is 
supported,  by  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Syriae,  and 
Vulgate.  The  Septuagint  (Codex  Vatican.),  how- 
•ever,  has  introduced  the  words  "  and  in  the  land 
lOf  OEmaan,**  while  the  Alexandrian  Codex  adds  also, 
"they  and  tlieir  fathers."  This  change,  though 
'found  ui  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  tlie  Samaritan 
version,  at  once  suggests,  by  its  two-fold  explana- 
(tion,  the  snspicwn  of  an  artificial  emendation  to 
meet  a  difficulty.  That  these  words,  once  in  the 
'text,  should  have  been  omitted,  is  hardly  probable; 
ithat  they  should  have  crept  in  to  solve  various  dif- 
'ficnlties,  is  quite  natural  Again,  Gen.  xv.  13  de- 
•elares  tiie  fitture  servitude  and  affliction,  not  of 
Abraham,  but  of  hu  "seed"  "in  a  land  not 
ttheirB,"  to  be  "400  years,"  in  round  numbers. 
Hie  suggestion  that  this  was  to  be  partly  in  Ca- 
naan, is  cut  off  by  the  statement  that  it  should  be 
m  a  land  not  theirs  —  one  Und  too  —  in  strong 
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contrast  to  the  repeated  guaranty  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (vs.  7,  8,  18)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  as 
their  own.  llie  inclusion  of  any  part  of  Abra- 
ham's own  history  in  this  period  of  servitude  and 
affliction  seems  forbidden  by  the  positive  assuranoe 
(ver.  15)  that  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  the  manifest  assignmoit  of  this  servitnde  (as 
l\ich  remarks)  to  the  distant  future.  liesides, 
.Abraham's  residence  in  t^'pt  had  taken  pkee  l>e- 
fore  the  prophecy  was  uttmxl.  llie  statement  of 
Stephen  (\ct8  vii.  6,  7)  accords  with  this  interpre- 
tation. Paul,  however  (Gal.  iii.  17),  reckons  430 
years  between  the  promise  to  Abiahnm  and  the 
giving  of  the  law;  but  it  is  remarked  by  Kuitz, 
Keil,  and  others,  that  he  simply  conforms  in  the 
traditional  view  oi  the  synagogue  and  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Scptuagint,  which  alone  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  Gentile  readers,  and  because  tfau  pre 
else  length  of  time  did  not  adect  his  an^ment. 
It  ^ras,  on  any  view,  430  years.  (It  sliouJd  be 
mentioned  in  passing  tliat  «)osephoa  gives  400 
years,  Ant.  ii. 9,  $  1 ;  B.  J.  ▼.  9,  §  4:  and  215  yean, 
Ant.  ii.  15,  §  2;  comp.  c.  Apion.  i.  33.) 

It  is  alleged  against  the  430  yeais  that  the  time 
was  but  four  generations  (Gen.  xv.  16).  Itnt  the 
reply  is  obvious  that  verses  13  anji  15  cannot  con- 
flict, and  the  generation  is  therefore  *'the  sum 
total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  living  at  the  same 
time  "  (Ilofmann),  or,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  hundred  years  (Gesenius).  But  it  is  stUl  affirmed 
that  but  four  generations  are  commonly  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  <^  individuals.  To  wluch  it  is 
answered,  tlie  specification  of  four  main  links  (per- 
haps in  conformity  to  the  very  language  of  proph- 
ecy) does  not  exdude  others;  and  we  actually  find 
six  generations  mentioned  ftt>m  Joseph  to  /ek>- 
phehad  (Num.  xxn.  29  ff.),  8e>'en  from  Judah  to 
l^aleel  (1  Chr.  ii.  3  ff.),  and  ten  or  ele\-«n  from 
Ephraim  to  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  22  ff.).  And  a 
comparison  of  tlie  two  genealogies  of  l.evi  in  Ex. 
vl.  and  1  Chr.  ri.,  shows  that  Uiere  are  names  omit- 
ted in  the  former  which  have  been  procured  from 
other  sources  for  the  hitter. 

The  one  real  difficulty  is  found  in  the  parentage 
of  Moses.  If  Anwam  his  father  (Ex.  vi.  20)  was 
the  same  with  Amram  the  gnndson  of  I^vi  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  and  if  Jochebed  his  mother  was  strictly 
I>evi's  daughter  (Ex.  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  69),  it  ia  » 
fiital  objection.  But  that  Moses'  father  could  not 
be  the  tribe  or  family-father  Amram,  has  been,  we 
think,  shown  finom  Num.  iii.  27,  28,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Afoteg'  time  the  Amrnmites,  Izehar- 
ites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzdelites  (the  four  affiliated 
branches  of  Kohath*8  descendants),  nmnliered  8,600 
males.  Allowing  one-fourth  of  these  to  the  Am- 
rnmites would  give  them  over  two  thousand  males; 
and  as  Moses  had  but  two  sous  to  be  included  with 
himself  in  this  number,  it  follows  that  if  tliis  Am- 
ram, the  head  of  this  &mily.  were  the  father  of 
Moses,  then  Moses  must  have  had  o\-er  2,000  broth- 
ers and  brothers*  sons  —  the  women  and  girls  of 
the  family  not  being  reckoned.  The  trilie-fother 
must  therefore  have  been  a  difllnient  man  fix>m  the 
father  of  Closes.  But  was  Jochelied  I.e\'i's  daugh- 
ter? In  Ex.  ii.  1  slie  is  called  "a daughter  of 
I^vi;"  but  the  connection  admits  the  same  gen- 
eral sense  as  the  phrase  "  a  daughtter  of  Abraham  * 
(Luke  xiii.  16).  That  she  was  her  husband's  aunt 
(Fjc.  vi.  20),  even  if  we  interpret  the  expression 
rigidly,  will  deckle  nothing  as  to  her  parentage  ex- 
cept m  connection  with  his  pareutaf^  The  pas- 
sage Num.  xxvi.  69  nertamly  present*  a  diflkollj 
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Bat  the  origiiMl  feftvea  it  more  indefinite  then  oar 
venioii,  **  a  daughter  of  Ijevi,  wliom  one  bore  [who 
was  bom]  to  him  in  Egyyi.**  Here  the  UCX. 
read  thus:  Buydnip  Acvf,  ^  Ircxc  rovrovs  ry 
Aftfi  iw  Aiy^rry,— the  ro^rojf  evidently  refer- 
ring to  Moms,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.    One  Hebrew 

manuscript  lias  a  nniilar  reading,  QH.S  iustead  of 

r}r{:K  Kurtx  doei  not  heiitate,  under  the  at- 
cmntUnoes  (indnding  this  di\'enit7  between  the 
(jr.  and  Ueb.),  to  regard  the  whole  clause  after 

*^1.^n2  aa  a  glow,  appended  by  eomeonewho 
nnderstood  the  phrase  **  daughter  of  Levi "  in  a 
strict  sense,  and  endeavored  to  soften  down  the 
impmljaliilitj  by  cxpUiniug  that  the  daughter  was 
bom  in  I'^gypt.  Without  gouig  this  length,  we 
ventUTv  to  regard  the  verse  in  the  original  aa  not  ab- 
solutely dociiive,  —  although  its  first  aspect  seems 
to  be  so.  liut  when  we  consider  the  vaguenea  of 
the  expression  used;  when  we  remember  that  lievi 
must  ha\-e  been  at  least  135  years  old  at  her  birth 
if  Jochclied  were  his  daughter;  when  we  recall  the 
ten  or  ele^'en  generations  from  £phraim  to  Jodiua ; 
wiien  we  observe  the  distinctness  of  the  declarations 
in  Ex.  xiL  40  aod  Gen.  zr.  13,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  Egypt;  when  we  remember  the  increase  ttom  70 
souU  to  039,0 JO  fighting  men ;  —  we  seem  to  en- 
counter iar  1ms  diificulty  in  fixing  the  time  of 
siQoura  in  Egypt  at  430  than  at  215  years. 

6.C.  B. 
*  LUemiure.  —  Among  the  more  recent  works 
rdating  to  Uiblical  chronology  may  be  mentioned  :— 
Gnmpach,  tfber  den  oltjikluchen  KaUnder^  zh- 
nddul  M  seimer  Btzithunff  tur  netitetU  Getchickit, 
Briiael,  1818;  and  Dh  Zeitrecknunff  der  Bnbyk^- 
mer  tc.  A^tjrer,  Heidelb.  1853;  SeyfButh,  Chro- 
wjiogin  S  icra^  Leipz.  1846  ;  Brrichlit/ungen  d. 
r^m.,  griteh.^  P^^-i  ^ffyp^'t  hebrdUchen  Gt$ck.  u. 
ZeUrtchfUMg,  I^pz.  1855;  and  Su/nmnrg  of  Re- 
cent  DUeoctrieM  in  BMicd  Chronology,  New  York, 
1857  ;  Fausset,  Snertd  Chnmohgy,  Oxf.  1855; 
Oppert,  CkronuhgU  des  Auyriens  tt  dei  B  ibgh>- 
nienSj  Psris,  1857  (flnom  the  Ann.  de  liphiL  chn- 
tiemne);  l^hmann,  C^rono^  BeMimmung  der  in  d, 
ApotUlgtMck.  Cnp.  13-28  erzdhlUn  Begeb^nheiten 
(in  the  ThfiU.  Slmd,  «.  KrU.  1858,  pp.  312-333); 
WoW,  O.,  Venuch,  die  WidersprHehe  in  den  Jahr- 
rnken  der  Ktlnige  Juda'i  u.  Jsr.  u,  andere  Differ- 
emen  in  d.  bibL  CkronoL  awzugUichen  {ibid.  pp. 
635-688);  Runsen,  Bibelwerk,  Bd.  i.  p.  cci.  AT.,  and 
Bd.  V.  (1858-00);  Parker,  F.,  Chrtmology,  Lond. 
1859;  Shimeall,  Our  Bible  Chronology  .  .  .  etit- 
ieaUg  eximinetl  and  denumstrated.  New  York,  1880, 
—  finds  the  end  of  the  world  a.  d.  1888;  Bosan 
qoet,  Ajngrim  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compired 
(ui  the  JoHi-n,  of  the  Roy.  At.  Soe.  of  Greftt  Brit- 
ain, 1834,  N.  S.  i.  145-180);  and  Conepeciw  of 
Hebrew  Chronology  from  Suhtnan  to  the  Birth  of 
Ckritt^  liond.  (1886?);  Riseh,  art.  Zeitrechnung, 
bibGsche,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  xvUi.  421-471 
(1834);  Kiekerath,  BibUtehe  Chronoli>gfe,  u.  s.  w. 
nick  den  bibL  «.  avsterbibL  QneUen  benrbeilet, 
MOiMter,  18f{5;  I^ewin,  FatU  Sicri  (fVom  b.  C.  70 
to  A.  D.  70),  Ixmd.  1835;  and  AVieseler,  art.  Zeit- 
redmmng,  neuUttamentUche,  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
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•  ^phaafan,  In  his  Tatflve  Stone»  of  the  Ratitnude, 
has  f(DC  '^ChrjHollte,  bj  some  celled  chrysophyllns,  of 
ft  foldeo  'M>lor,  and  Iband  close  to  the  walls  of  Baby- 
tai.**  Plfny  makes  several  varlotlee  of  thii  nune ; 
^  trat  to  doubtlesB  the  Oriental  topas.  ^a  W.  Kmg. 


cyhL  xxi.  543-570  (1886).  The  art  Chronology 
ill  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bib.  JJi.  is  by 
the  Kev.  Henry  Bromie,  author  of  Ordo  Steclorutn. 
See  further  the  statements  and  references  under 
Acts  ok  tiik  AI^>8TLl•ai ;  Assyulv  ;  Egyit; 
Gospels;  J|':8Us  Ciiuist;  Pauu  A. 

CHRYSOLITB  (xptNr<(At0or:  dirymiUthus), 
one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jeru8;ilem  (Kev.  xxi.  20).  It  h.i8  been 
already  stated  [Hkkyu]  that  the  chrydul.le  uf  the 
ancients  is  identical  with  the  modem  OrienUil  to* 
poz,  the  t-n^Uh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible."  Tiiere  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the  tt^MZ  U  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  xpvo'6Kt9os  of  St.  John's  vUioD. 
See  Bkkyu  W.  H. 

OHRYSOPRASE  ixp-'*<r6irpaffos '-  chryto- 
prttsus)  occurs  only  in  Kev.  xxi.  23  [in  A.  V.  there 
"chrysoprasus"],  as  one  of  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  m  St.  John's  vision.  The  chr^-soprass 
of  the  ancients  ^  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  ideiiti> 
cal  with  the  stone  now  so  called,  namely,  the  afiple 
or  leek-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its  ouk>r  to 
oxide  of  nickel;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  oi^y 
in  Silesia;  but  Mr.  King  {Aniitpie  Gems,  p.  60. 
note)  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  someUines 
found  in  antique  Egyptian  jewelry  set  alteniatelj 
with  bite  of  lapis-lazuli;  it  is  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.         W.  H. 

*  The  Anglicized  form  "chrysoprase'*  ocAiri 
in  the  niai*a^n  of  Ez.  xxvii.  18,  and  xxviii.  13  (A. 
V.)  where  it  stands  for  "agate''  and  «' emerald'* 
in  the  text,  which  represent  di£Bbrent  Hebrew  words. 
See  Chalckdoxy.  H. 

CHUB  (a^?  :  A(j8tfcr:  Chub),  a  woid  occur 
ring  only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  allUuioe  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (El.  XXX.  5).     "  Gush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  (3^^^),  and  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fiiU 
by  the  sword  with  them  "  (t.  e.  no  doubt  the  ^^ypt- 
ians:  see  ver.  4).  1'he  first  three  of  these  names 
or  designations  are  of  Aflrican  peoples,  miless,  but 
this  is  improbable,  the  Shemito  Lud  be  intended 
by  the  thinl  (see  howe>-er,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5 ;  Is. 
Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  xl%'i.  9);  the  fourth  is  of  a  people  on 
the  Kgyptian  ftontier;  and  the  sixth  probably  ap- 
plies to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into 
Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  2S,  30,  32,  especially  the 
hist,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as  "  lioly  *'), 
which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  tliat  country  (Jer* 
xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xllv.  12,  13,  14,  27,  28).  This 
fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country  or  people 
in  alliance  with  Egjpt,  and  probably  df  northern 
Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south. 
Some  have  proposed  to  recognize  C^hub  in  the  names 
of  various  African  phioes  —  Ko$fi,  s  port  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  (IHoL  iv.  7,  §  10),  X»jSir  or  XotfidB 
m  Matvitania  (iv.  2,  §  9),  and  Ktifiiov  or  Kvfilov 
in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  5)  — coi\ject- 
ures  which  are  of  no  value  except  tu  showing  the 
existenee  of  similar  names  where  we  might  expeot 
this  to  have  had  ite  place.     Others,  however,  think 


h  That  of  SoUnos  (Iv.)  ezactljr  sgrees  with  oar  Io> 
dlan  ehiTSolIte  :  **  Chrysoprasos  qnoqwe  ex  anro  el 
ponraceo  mlxtiim  lae«n  trahentos  ibQos  hexyllonun 
geoeri  adUndlcavenrnt.** 
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Uie  preseDt  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word.    It  faai 
been  therefore  iHX)po6ed  to  read  2^2  for  Nubia,  a» 
the  Arab.  vers,  has   "the  people  the  Noobeh,^ 
wlience  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  at  least  one  copy 
Si(  the  LXX.  had  y  as  the  first  letter:  one  Heb. 

BIS.  indeed  reads  213?  (Cod.  409,  ap.  de  liossi). 
The  Arab.  vers,  is,  ho«'e>-cr,  of  very  slight  weight, 
■nd  although  11133  might  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 

form  or  pronunciation  of  !313,  as  Winer  obsen'es 
(s.  r.),  yet  we  have  no  authority  of  this  kind  for 
applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  ratlter  tlie  Nubie,  the 
eouutrles  held  by  whom  from  Strabo'6  time  to  our 
own  are  by  the  I'ls^tian  inscriptions  included  in 
Keesh  or  Kesh,  tliat  is,  Cush :  the  Nuboe,  howe\-er, 
may  not  iji  the  prophet's  days  liave  been  settled  m 
■ny  part  of  the  territory  which  has  taken  from  them 
Its  name.     Far  better,  on  the  score  of  probability, 

b  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  proposes,  !3^^ 
(Beffriffdtr  KrUlk,  p.  12J}.  The  Lubim,  doubt- 
less the  Mizraite  l.ehabim  of  Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr. 
i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  sen'ing  with  Cushim  in  the 
«rmy  of  Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2,  3),  and  in  that  of 
Zerah  (xvi.  8;  couip.  xiv.  9),  who  was  most  prob 
alily  also  a  king  of  I'^pt,  and  certainly  the  leader 
of  an  I'^yptian  army  [Ccmii;  Zkhaii].  Nahum 
•peaks  of  them  as  lidpers  of  llielies,  together  with 
Put  (l*hut),  while  Cush  and  I'^ypt  were  her 
ftfength  (iii.  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lu- 
bim  and  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a 
oouquerur  of  h^'pt  (xi.  43).  The  Lubim  might 
tlierefore  well  occur  among  the  peoples  sufllering  in 
the  fall  of  l*lg}i)t.  lliere  is,  however,  this  objection, 
that  we  have  no  instance  of  the  supposed  form 

31  ,  the  noun  being  always  given  in  the  plural  — 
LuitiM.  In  the  altsence  of  better  e\'idenoe  we  pre- 
fer the  reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text,  against 
which  little  can  be  urged  but  that  the  wortl  oc- 
curs nowhere  ebe,  although  we  should  rather  expect 
a  well-known  name  in  such  a  passage.    K.  S.  i*. 

CHUN  ('i5»3  :  iK  r&p  iKKtKTWP  w<(Xe«y  ; 
Joseph.  Mijt^yt:  Ckun,  llie  words  of  the  LXX. 
look  as  if  tliey  had  read  Borothai,  a  word  very  like 

which  —  11  "1 3  —  they  frequentlj  render  by  ^xAcir- 
T^s),  1  Chr.  x\-iii.  8.     [Ukkotiiaii.] 

CHURCH  CEicieXWa).  — 1.  'ITie  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian  langiiages  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Circ^  CY/rc,  Cyru%  Cynrea ;  ICnglish,  Chwch ; 
Scottish,  Kirk;  German,  Kirche ;  Swedish,  Kyrki; 
Danish,  Kyrke ;  Dutch,  Kurke;  Swiss,  A'lVcAe; 
Frisian,  TzUrk;  Rohemian,  Cyrkew;  Tolish,  CVr- 
kitto ;  Huasian,  Zerkwo)^  and  answers  to  the  deriv- 
atives of  iKKKytfrioy  which  are  naturally  found  in 
the  Koinance  languages  (French,  £yU»e ;  Italian, 
Chitt'i ;  old  Vaudois,  GUUi ;  Spanish,  /(,legh)^ 
■nd  by  foreign  importation  eLiewhere  (Gothic, 
Alkkl'nt/d ;  Gaelic,  f-^arjl  tit ;  WeUh,  Kyltnfi ;  Cor- 
nish, AV//im).  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be 
deri\'ed  from  the  Greek  Kvpieuciy  (WalafHd  Strabo, 
De  Htbus  EccUttititi.  c.  7;  Suicer,  s.  v.  KvpMK6v\ 
Glomarium,  s.  r.  "  Doniinicum;**  Casaubon,  Ex- 
trcit,  Btran,  xiii.  §  xriii.;  Hooker,  KccL  PoL  v. 
iiu.  1 ;  rearsoii,  On  the  Crreti,  Art.  ix. :  Uei-eridge, 
On  the  Thirttf-Nine  Articles,  Art.  xix.;  Words- 
worth, Theo/thilNs  AnffUcanui,  c.  1 ;  (iieseler,  EccUi. 
Hiatw-y,  c,  i;  IVench,  Study  of  IKo/y/s,  p.  75). 
Hot  the  dfirivalkni  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
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The  aiiguments  m  its  favor  are  the  ioDowing:  (1. 
A  sim'darity  of  sound.    (2. )  The  statement  of  WaW 
frid  Strabo.     (3.)  The  &ct  that  the  word  Kupuucif 
was  undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  eedesiaatics  in  the 
sense  of  ^^  a  church,"  as  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyn  (Can.  mr.\ 
of  Neocassarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Ijuxiicca  (Can. 
xxriii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  TruUo  (Can.  ixxiv.), 
to  Maxuuin's  Edict  (in  Kusel>.  I/,  E.  ix.  10),  to 
Kusebius'  Oration  in  praise  of  (>»uitantine  (e.  zviii.), 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (iL  59),  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  uaa 
of  "  Dominicum  "   by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Kufinus, 
&c     (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  baring  passed  as  a 
theologi<»l  terai  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teutonic 
and    Sla\XHiian    languages.     (5.)    The  anakigoas 
meaning  and  deri^'ation  of  the  Ethiopic  word  for 
Church,  which   signifies  "the  house  of  Christ." 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  phik>logy  to  know  that  (1.)  similarity  of  sound 
proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  ralmiig  only  the 
barest  presumption.     (2.)     A  niediieMd   writer's 
guess  at  an  etymology  is  probably  fomided  wholly 
on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the 
derivations  with  which  St  Augustine's  works  are 
disfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa  from  KoptaK69 
in  his  Dixionario  Stoi  ico-tccUsinsticv,  and  \\  alafrid 
Strabo  derives  the  words  vatfr,  vivttrr^  from  the 
Greek  through  the  l^tin,  hen'  from  Aef  ait,  mcner 
and  numtith  fnm  fjJivn^  in  the  same  breath  as 
kirche  from  KvpioKiv)-     (3.)  Although  KvptoKiw 
is  found,  signifying  "a  church,"  it  is  no  mure  the' 
common  term  used  by  Gi«eks,  than  Dominicum  is 
the  common  term  used  by  latins.     It  is  therefore 
veiy  unlikely  that  it  should  ha\-e  been  adopted  by 
the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  adopted 
by  them  so  decidedly  as  to  be  tlirust  into  a  foreign 
hmguage.     (4.)    Nor  is  there  any  proballe  way 
pointed  out  by  which  tlie  importation  was  eflicted. 
WalaiHd  Strabo,  indeed  (U)c.  ciU),  attributes  it,  not 
obscurely,  so  for  as  tlie  Teutonic  tongues  are  con- 
cerned, to  I^lfilas;  and  following  him.  Trench  saya 
{toe,  cit,),  ^  Theae  Goths,  the  first  converted  to  the 
Christian    fiuth,  the  first  therefore  that   had   a 
Christian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  theur  turn 
to  the  other  (icmian  tribes,  among  otheni  to  oar 
Anglo-Saxon  forefothcrs."     Had  it  been  so  intro- 
duced, IJlfilas's  *'  peaceful  and  populous  colony  of 
shepherds  and   herdsmen  on  the  paitum  below 
Mount  Ha;mus"    (Milman,  i.  272),  coidd   nevei 
have  afSected  the  language  of  the  whole  Teutonic 
race  in  all  iU  dialecU.  Hut  in  matter  of  fact  we  linl 
tliat  the  word  employed  by  Ulfilas  in  his  \Trsioi 
of  the  Scriptures  is  not  any  derii-atix-e  of  Kupiax6» 
but,  as  we  should  hax-o  expected,  aikklA^'d  (Horn 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  xri.  19  et  pnssim).     This  theor) 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt 
at  showing  the  way  in  which  the  word  passed  acraai 
into  the  Teutonic  languages.    No  special  hypothcsii 
has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  its  adniia- 
sion  into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  tlie  contrary, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  tite  Gredc  mis- 
sionaries in  tiie  0th  century  did  not  adopt  a  tenn 
in  their  intercourse  with   strangers,  which   they 
liardly,  if  at  all,  used   in  ordinary  convcnation 
amongst  tiieniselves.     (5.)    Further,  Uiere  is  no 
reason  why  the  vi-ord  shoidd  have  passed  into  these 
two  languages  rather  tiian  into  latin.    I1ie  iioniao 
Church  was  m  its  origin  a  Greek  cummuuity,  and 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  ibr  Church  into  the 
Latin  tongue;  but  this  word  was  not  cyriaami 
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II  ma  eceUdi ;  and  the  siune  influence  would  no 
doubt  haxn  ixitrodueed  the  same  word  into  the 
northern  bnguai^es,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at 
all.  (6.)  Kuiall/,  it  is  hard  to  find  es-imffleB  of  a 
Gnelc  word  being  adopted  uito  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
except  tlirough  the  medium  of  I  aUii.  On  the  whole, 
this  etynkolos;/  must  )«  abandoned.  It  is  stnuige 
that  8tralio  should  have  imposed  It  on  die  worid  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted. 
There  was  prolMthly  some  word  which,  in  the  hin- 
giMge  ftxmi  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slaranic  are 
descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  pUoes  of 
religious  asaenibl/,  and  this  word,  liavitig  talcen 
diiferent.  forms  in  dUKsrent  dialects,  was  adopted  by 
the  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  con- 
nactol  w'.th  Uie  l^atin  ciirus,  circuius,  and  with 
the  Greek  levxKos,  possibly  alw  with  the  Welsh 
cylck,  cyl^  cynehU^  or  cntr.  Up«ius,  who  was  the 
first  to  reject  the  reeeivMl  tradition,  was  proba)4y 
right  in  his  su^rgestion,  **  Credo  et  a  ciroo  Kircic 
nostrum  esw,  quia  vetenim  temphi  instar  Cird 
rotunda*'  (A/ms(.  ad  Btlf/ng^  Cent.  iii.  Kp.  44). 

II.  The  word  ^KKKntria,  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
c«icaXcrv,  and  ui  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the 
magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the 
ordimiry  chMsieal  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throu's 
DO  fight  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designa- 
ted in  the  New  restament  For  to  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signi- 
fication, and  was  either  used  generally  for  any  meet- 
ing (Acts  xix.  32),  or  more  particuhu-ly,  it  denoted 
(1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv. 
10,  xviii.  16,  np.  LXX.);  (2)  the  whole  assembly 
or  oongregation  of  the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  vii. 
38;  Heb.  ii.  12;  Ps.  uii.  22;  Deut  zxxi.  dO,  op. 
LXX.).     It  was  hi  this  last  sense,  in  which  it 

answered  to  vS'Jtt?^  ^IP*  that  the  word  was 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Christian  congre^tion.  The  word  //cicAijo'/a, 
therefore,  does  not  carry  us  back  further  than  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  implies  a  resemblance  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the 
recently  established  Christian  Church,  but  nothing 
more.  Its  etymological  sense  having  been  already 
lost  when  adopted  by  and  for  Christians,  is  only 
misleading  if  pressed  too  fiir.  The  chief  diflference 
between  the  words  "ecdesia  "  and  "  church,"  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  tliat  "  ecclcsia  "  primarily 
signified  the  Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the 
pbce  of  assembly ;  while  the  first  signification  of 
**  church "  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  im- 
parted its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  The  Church  as  dtia-ibtd  in  the  GotptU.  — 
Hie  word  occurs  only  twice,  each  time  in  St.  Mat- 
thew (Matt.  xri.  18,  '*  On  this  rock  wiU  I  build  my 
Church;*'  xriti.  17,  "TeU  it  unto  the  Church"). 
In  e^-ery  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  St  Matthew,  and  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  St  Mark  and  St  Luke.  St  Mark,  St 
I^adce,  and  St  John,  never  use  the  expression  king- 
dom of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).  St  MaUhew  occasionally 
■peaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxi.  31, 43), 
aod  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (Iv.  23,  xiii. 
19,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is  the 
Son  of  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx.  21,  thy  kingdom, 
j.  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St  Alatthew 
die  Church  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 
tmes  as  the  Kingdom.    Other  descriptions  or  titles 

ire  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.     It  is  Christ's 
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honaehobl  (Matt  x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  tbt 
worid  (V.  13,  IJ),  Christ's  flock  (Matt  xxvi.  31; 
John  X.  1 ),  its  members  aiv  tiie  liraiicbes  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vine  (John  xv.):  but  the  gencrn 
description  of  it,  not  nietaphoricuUy  but  directly,  is^ 
that  it  is  a  kingdom.  In  Matt.  xri.  1!),  the  king- 
dom of  heax-en  is  formally,  as  elsewhere  virtually^ 
ideiiUfied  with  /««Ai|ir(a<  From  Uie  (sosiiel  then, 
we  learn  that  Christ  was  aliout  to  establish  his 
heavenly  kingdom  on  eartli,  which  was  to  be  the 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and  kingdom, 
now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  xxi.  43).  Some 
of  the  qualities  of  tliis  kingdom  are  illustrated  by 
the  panUtles  of  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  penri,  the  draw-net: 
the  spiritual  laws  ami  principles  by  which  it  is  t» 
I.e  go\-enied,  by  the  parables  of  the  tideiits,  the 
husbandmen,  the  weilding  feast,  and  the  teU'rirgine. 
It  is  not  oi  this  world  though  in  it  (John  xviii.  36). 
It  is  to  embr.ftoe  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Matt 
xxviii.  19).  I'he  means  of  entraiice  hito  it  it 
Uaptism  (Matt,  xiriii.  19).  llie  conditk>ns  of  be- 
longing to  it  are  fiuth  (Mark  xri.  16)  and  obedience 
(.Matt  xx\-ui.  20).  Tarticipation  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of  membership,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  the  life  of  its  memben 
(.Matt  xxri.  28;  John  vi.  51;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Ite 
menibers  are  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  ot 
the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  hito  the  worid ;  thej 
are  sanctified  by  the  truth  (John  xrii.  19);  and 
they  are  to  live  in  love  and  unity,  cognizable  by  the 
extenud  worid  (Jolm  xiii.  34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to 
!«  established  on  the  Kock  of  Christ's  Dirinity,  as 
confessed  by  Peter,  the  representative  (for  the  mo- 
ment) of  the  Apostles  (Matt  xvi.  18).  It  is  to 
have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  (Matt  xriii.  17). 
It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of  Christ's  presence  and 
protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be  never  overthrown 
by  the  power  of  hell  (xvi.  18). 

IV.  The  Church  at  (tescit'bed  in  the  Acts  and  m 
the  Kpistiea  —  its  Oriyin^  Nature^  ConstUution^  and 
Grcftcth.  —  From  the  (iospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  Ix>rd  explained  specifically  to  hit 
Apostles  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 

Its  Oi-itjin.  —  The  remo>-al  of  Christ  fhom  tlie 
earth  had  left  his  folbwers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  ii\jmictions  to  unity 
and  love,  together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  presence  which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They 
continued  together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  supp^ 
cation,  and  waiting  for  Christ's  promise  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  They  numbered  in  all  some 
140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven,  the  fiuthftd  women, 
the  Lord's  mother,  his  brethren,  and  120  disciples. 
They  had  fidth  to  believe  that  there  was  a  work 
before  them  which  they  were  about  to  be  called  to 
perform;  and  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  by  the 
appointment  of  MattUas  "  to  be  a  true  witness  '* 
with  the  eleven  "of  the  Resurrection."  The  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  ChurrA. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  com- 
bined them  once  more  into  a  whole  —  combined 
them  ss  they  never  had  before  been  combmed,  by 
an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.     Bcifoie 
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they  had  beeii  individual  fottowen  of  Jesua,  bow 
they  became  his  mystical  body,  animated  by  bis 
Spirit.  The  nucleus  waa  formed.  Agglomeration 
and  developmeut  would  do  the  rest 

Its  Nature,  —  St.  I^e  exfilains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  nanrati^-e  form  the  characteristics  of 
(he  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souls  who  were  converted 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  ''  Then  they  that  gUdly 
received  his  word  were  baptized.  .  .  .  And  they 
continued  stead&stly  in  the  Apostles*  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers" 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  Church  Communion. 
They  are  (1)  Ikptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  tlie  recipient  repentarjoe  and  6iith;  (2) 
Apostolic  Doctrine;  (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apos- 
tles; (4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Wonhip. 
£very  requisite  for  church-mcmberihip  is  here  enu- 
merated not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for 
ftiture  ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  wcU 
as  inclusive,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Luke's 
definition  of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  con- 
gregation of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  fiuth  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tles is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminis- 
tered, and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  'Fbe  earliest 
definition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  like- 
vise  the  best  To  this  body  St  Luke  applies  the 
pame  of  "  llie  Church  "  (the  first  time  that  the 
word  is  used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing),  and  to 
it,  constituted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  were 
daily  added  oi  ffuC6fAtvoi  (ii-  47).  By  this  expres- 
fion  he  probalily  means  those  who  were  "  saving 
Uitemsel^'es  fit>ni  their  untoward  generation*'  (ii. 
40),  »*  added,**  however,  « to  the  Church  '*  not  by 
their  own  mere  volition,  but  "  by  the  Jjord,'*  and 
•0  become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  and  described  by  St  Paul  as  "  delivered 
from  tlie  power  of  darkness  and  translated  into  the 
^ngdom  of  his  dear  Son  *'  (Col.  i.  13).  St  Luke's 
treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he  does 
not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Church,  llie  community  of  goods,  which 
he  describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infiuit  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  specially 
declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4),  not  a 
necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (oomp.  Acts 
ix.  36,  39,  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Kom.  xi.  17), 
the  Christian  Church  is  described  as  being  a  branch 
grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  de\'elopm«it  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  had  flourished  m  the 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is 
described  (Rom.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members  with  different  offices, 
to  exhibit  the  cloise  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian;  still  more  it  is 
described  as  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(Eph.  i.  22),  80  that  members  of  his  Church  are 
members  of  Christ's  body,  of  his  flesh,  of  his  bones 
(Eph.  V.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19),  to  show  the 
jkise  union  between  Christ  and  his  people:  again, 
4S  the  temple  of  Gtxl  built  upon  the  foundation- 
ftone  of  Jeius  (>hrist  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and,  by  a 
iligbt  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
9«1  dwells  by  his  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  propheta 
-.brming  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  chief 
tonier-atone,  L  e.  probably  the  foundation  oomer- 
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stone  (Eph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of  tlie  aatnli 
and  the  houaehokl  of  God  (Eph.  u.  1!)).  liut  the 
passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  subject  in 
the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  *^  Endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peaoeu 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  a«  je  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Ijord,  one 
faith,  one  iMptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  abo\'e  all,  and  tlirough  all,  and  in  you  all.**  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  miity  of  the 
Church  in  the  mmd  of  the  Apostle:  (1 )  itiiity  of 
Headship,  "one  Lord;*'  (2)  unity  of  belief,  "'one 
faith;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacraments,  **one  baptism;" 
(4)  unity  of  hope  of  eternal  WSt,  '*  one  hope  of  your 
calling"  (comp.  Tit  i.  2);  (5)  uiuty  of  !«««» 
'*  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;  '*  (6) 
unity  of  organization,  *«  one  body.**  llie  Church, 
then,  at  this  period  was  a  body  of  liaptized  men 
and  women  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  tho  Christ,  and 
in  the  revekUion  made  by  Him,  who  were  united 
by  having  the  same  &itb,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the  sama 
spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  the  Conttituiion  of  this  bwfyt^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3,140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Aportks, 
(2)  previous  disciples,  (3)  converts.  AVe  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  tho  later  con>'erta;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart  Here,  then,  wa 
find  two  classes.  Apostles  and  converta  —  teachers 
and  taught.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  numbers  grew  so  considerably  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  memben 
shoidd  come  together  in  one  spot.  It  became, 
therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations.  But  its 
essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  accidental 
necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  rooms  for  public 
worship;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the  same. 
'l*he  Apostles,  who  had  been  closest  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth,  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii.  1), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "every  house** 
where  their  converts  assembled  "teaching  and 
preaching,**  and  "  breaking  bread,*'  and  "  distribut- 
ing "  the  common  goods  "  as  each  had  need  "  (ii. 
46,  iv.  35,  V.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  fo* 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "the  number  of  disciples  was"  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  fint 
time  exercised  the  powera  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21 ),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
fulfill  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hitherto  per- 
formed, retaining  the  functions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  in 
their  own  hands.  It  Is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
certainly  answered  whether  the  office  of  these  Seven 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  9tJiKoyoi  else- 
where found.  I'hey  are  not  called  deacons  in  Script- 
ure, and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they 
were  extraordinary  ofdcen  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion to  see  that  the  Hellenistie  widows  had  their 
fair  share  of  the  goods  distributed  adaougst  tht 
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poor  bdieven,  and  that  they  had  no  succeasoTB  in 
their  office.  If  thU  be  so,  we  have  do  account  given 
in  of  the  institution  of  the  Diaoonate :  the  JDea^ 
30DS,  like  the  I'resWjters,  are  found  existing,  but  the 
eircumstancea  under  which  they  were  brought  uito 
existence  are  not  related.  We  incline,  however, 
to  the  other  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Seven  the 
originals  of  the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach, 
they  were  likemse  invested,  almost  immediately 
after  their  appointment,  with  the  pow^  of  preach- 
ing to  the  unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing 
(viii.  38).  From  this  time,  therefore,  or  from  about 
this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church  —  (1)  the 
ApoKtIes;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists;  (3) 
the  multitude  of  the  faithfuL  AVe  hear  of  no 
other  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven  years 
alter  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We  find 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
officers  named  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  wei«  the  as- 
sistants of  James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that 
Church  (xiL  17).  The  circumstances  of  their  first 
appointment  are  not  recounted.  No  doubt  they 
were  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Deacons  were 
appomted.  As  in  the  year  37  the  Apostles  found 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  of  it, 
namely,  distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the  deacons, 
■o  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found  that 
what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too  bur- 
densome, and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  IVesbyter  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  a^. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xlv.  23,  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  main  body  of  the  Church 
(Acts  XV.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  llieir  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28  j,  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  V.  17  j  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28 ; 
Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and  for  the  members  of  their  congre^tions 
(.Fames  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  tliose  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
Church  as  distinct  fh)m  the  several  congregations 
which  formed  the  whoU  body.  These  functions 
they  still  reser\'ed  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
—  (1)  the  .Vpoetles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  i'resbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  simibrly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
among  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St  Paul, 
the  only  difference  being  that  tho.^  who  were  called 
Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name 
of  BUhops  (Phil  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit  i.  7) 
9r  of  I'resbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
order  of  the  ministry  found  its  exeuipbr.  The 
Apostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii. 
1)  or  in  the  neighborhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perse- 
ntion  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.     The 
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death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  im- 
prisonment and  flight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  te 
the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  One  remained  b^ 
hind  —  James  the  brother  of  the  Ixnrd,  whom  w« 
identify  with  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phsus  [JAMi-::sJ.  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of 
dread  as  the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and 
general  character  woidd  have  made  him  an  object 
of  popularity  with  his  countrymen,  and  e\-en  with 
the  Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolested, 
and  fh>m  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  couHideration 
jof  Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  13,  xii.  18;  Gal.  ii.  2, 
9,  12;  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  In- 
deed, four  years  before  Herod's  persecution  he  had 
stood,  it  would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (GaL  i 
18, 19;  AcU  ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  received  special  instructions  for  the  functions 
which  he  had  to  fulfill  from  the  Lord  himself  (1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  preeminence  waS| 
he  appears  to  have  bume  no  special  title  indicating 
it  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusar 
lem  was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Churches. 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctive 
title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops 
or  priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordi- 
nation St.  Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim.  iii., 
17,  19;  Tit  i.  5).  llius,  then,  we  see  thsX 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superin- 
tend the  Churches  that  they  had  founded,  th« 
Chiuxsh-officers  ooiislBted  of — (1)  Apostles;  (2) 
Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  EvangeliBt^ 
When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give  personal 
superintendence,  they  delegated  that  {wwer  which 
they  had  in  common  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in 
Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died 
ofi;  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily  multiplied. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was 
the  only  Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would 
have  been  established  in  every  country,  as  Crete, 
and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  several 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revebtion.  These  super* 
intendents  appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  undei 
the  name  of  Angels.  With  St.  John's  death  Urn 
Apostolic  College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegates  or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  government  of  the  Chureh,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  au- 
thority only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In 
the  next  century  we  find  ihaJL  the^  officers  bors 
the  name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first- 
century  were  called  indiflbrently  Presbyters  or 
Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  Ws 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  grad- 
ually dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry, 
and  applied  specifically  to  those  who  represented 
what  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  llieodoret  says  expressly,  "The 
same  persons  were  anciently  called  promiscuouslj 
both  bishops  and  presbjlers,  whilst  those  who  are 
now  called  bishops  were  call»l  apostles,  but  shortly 
after  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such 
as  were  apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop 
was  given  to  those  before  called  apostles  '*  ( Coin,  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  ]).  There  are  other  names  found  in 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown 
backward  by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  us 
to  have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  oxerclKd  funo 
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tkms  which  were  not  destined  to  oontinue  in  the 
Church,  but  only  belonging  to  it  while  it  waa  be- 
faig  brouglit  into  being  by  help  of  miraculoua 
agency.  Such  are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Horn, 
xii.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Kph.  iv.  11),  whose  function 
WM  to  proclaini  and  expound  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  to  interpret  God's  will,  especially  as  veiled 
in  the  Old  Testament:  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Horn, 
xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Kpb.  iv.  11)  and  pastors 
(Eph.  iv.  11)  whose  special  work  was  to  instruct 
those  already  admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted 
with  the  evangelists  {Unci)  who  had  primarily  to 
instruct  the  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinai'y  xap(ff/MTa  which  were  vouchsafed,  and 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speak- 
hig  ecstatically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of 
tongues,  t.  e.  expkuiation  of  those  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, and  discernment  of  spirits,  i.  e.  a  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  supposed  pos- 
seasors  of  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).  Teacliing 
ix^KffM  diSao-KoAioy,  Kom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28)  is  one  of  the  wdinaiy  gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perhaps  with  "faith"  ((6.  9), 
with  the  gift  of  government  (x^<o>ia  Kvk^pvif 
ffttaSf  t^*  28),  and  with  the  gift  of  ministration 
(x<^«r/Aa  9itucovlas  or  iufriXii^tiuSf  Hom.  xii.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28).  I'hese  xa/>^(ruaTa,  whether  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary,  were  "  divided  to  every  man 
as  the  Spirit  willed,*'  accordmg  to  the  individual 
character  of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  to 
whom  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment were  vouchsafed  were  doubtless  selected  for 
the  office  of  Presbyter,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
ministration  for  the  office  of  Deacon.  In  the 
Apostles  they  all  alike  resided. 

Jti  external  Urmoth.  —  The  3000  souls  that  were 
added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  bretliren  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
^converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  .\postles,  and 
<*  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  "  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  £>'angeli8t,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  by  baptism.  In  Philistia  he  made  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  raise  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  because 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  proselyte  (viii. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Righteousness. 
Cornelius  ii-as  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2).  The 
first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Corneliuses  companions  were  Gentiles,  and  by 
their  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  de- 
cided by  the  agency  of  St  Peter,  approved  by  the 
Apostles  and  Jewish  Chureh  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul. 
This  great  e\'ent  took  place  after  the  peace  caused 
by  Caliguhi's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
enrred  a.  i>.  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year  be- 
fbre  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  44 
(xi.  28,  2d).  Galilee  had  already  been  evangelized 
M  well  as  .Juc\pa  and  Samaria,  though  the  special 
%gent  in  the  work  is  not  declared  (ix.  31). 

Tlie  history  of  the  growth  of  the  (icntile  Chureh, 
10  fiir  as  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
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of  St  PtaL  In  his  three  journeys  he  canM 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minof 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  uivariabiy 
to  have  been  this:  he  presented  himself  on  the  ijab- 
bath  at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  haring  finl 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  suflering  MeMoah,  be 
next  identified  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvil.  3). 
His  arguments  on  the  firet  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all;  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4).  but  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  turned  from  them 
to  the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity 
in  Rome,  a.  d.  63-65,  had  the  effect  of  forming  a 
Chureh  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in 
the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  few  Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread 
the  Gospel  westward  as  far  as  Spain  (Horn.  xv.  28; 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom).  The 
death  of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Home,  a.  ».  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distmctly  to  our  \'iew.  In  the  year  70 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St  John  fell 
asleep  in  98,  the  Petrine  and  Pauluie  converts,  the 
Churebes  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncircum- 
cision,  had  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  firom  Mac- 
edonia to  Africa.  How  far  Christian  doctrine  may 
have  penetrated  beyond  those  fimits  we  do  not  know. 

Its  further  Grouih.  —  As  this  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it  There 
were  three  great  impulses  which  enbrged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Chureh.  The  first  is  that  which  began 
on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Koman 
iunpire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Chureh 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  world.  'Vhe  second  impulse  gathered 
within  her  bordere  the  hitherto  barbarous  iwtion^ 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus 
winning,  or  in  spite  of  the  o\ierUirow  of  Uie  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  Lombardy,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in 
the  Slavonian  nations.  Tlie  first  of  these  impulses 
lasted  to  the  fourth  centurj';  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century :  the  third  (beginning  Lefore  the  sec- 
ond had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary 
etibrts  in  tlie  se^'cnth  century  in  S^Tia,  Persia,  In- 
dia, and  China,  nor  the  post-Kefomwtion  exertions 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  I'^t  and  \^'est  Indies,  for 
these  attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  speak  of  the  eflbrts  now  being 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zeahuid,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  New  Zeakuid,  whetlier  they  will  le  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  Christ 

V.  Altera tiont  in  tit  Conttitufion,  —  We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons;  (3j 
in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons; 
(4)  in  the  Apostolic  Del^ates,  the  I'resbyters,  and 
the  Deacons;  (5)  in  those  who  succeeded  the  .Apos- 
tolic Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons. 
And  to  tliese  successors  of  the  Apostolic  Delegates 
came  to  be  appropriated  tlie  title  of  Bishop,  which 
was  originiUly  applied  to  l*rcsbyters.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thencefor- 
wards  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are  th« 
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WBonw  of  the  Chnrch  wherever  the  Church  ezhited. 
Ignatiitt'i  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form), 
ind  the  other  reoords  which  are  pre8er\-ed  to  us, 
ire  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  Pearson^s  VimHr- 
cuM  Jffnatiawey  pus  it  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  up(m  is  Christ's  Vicegerents 
(C^-prian,  tp.  6d  (or  59)  with  Kigaltius's  notes), 
and  as  liaviiig  succeeded  to  tiie  Apostles  (id.  Ji'p. 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45),  Fimulian,  Jerome), 
tstrj  bishop*s  see  bdng  entitled  a  "  sedes  apostol- 
ica."  'I'hejr  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
o\-er  presbyters  and  the  Amction  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals,  whether 
their  see  was  "  at  Kome  or  at  Kuc^ubium." 

Withui  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  dilterence  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Be- 
low the  dty-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
eountry4  tshops  (chorepisoopi)  answering  to  the 
archdtticons  of  the  English  Chureh,  except  that 
they  had  received  episcopal  consecration  (Ham- 
mond, Beveridge,  (Jave,  Bingham),  and  were  en- 
abled to  perfonn  some  episcopAl  acts  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Uie  city-bishops.  Their  position  was  am- 
biguous, and  in  the  fifth  centin7  they  began  to 
decay  and  gradually  died  out. «  Abo\*e  the  city- 
bishops  there  were,  in  the  second  century  appar- 
ently. Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third,  Patriarchs 
or  Kxarehs.  'llie  metropolitan  was  the  chief  bishop 
in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which  was  called 
a  province  {hrapxiah  His  see  was  at  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  province,  and  he  presided  over  his  suSlu- 
gans  with  authority  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
that  which  is  exercised  in  thdr  respective  provinces 
by  the  two  archbishops  m  Enghind.  llie  authority 
of  the  patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  division  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called 
a  diocese,  'llie  ecclesiastical  was  framed  in  accord 
anoe  with  the  exigencies  and  after  the  model  of  the 
civil  polity.  When  Constantino,  therefore,  divided 
the  empire  into  13  dioceses,  **each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  *' 
(Gibbon,  c.  xviii.),  the  Church  came  to  be  distrib- 
uted bto  13  (including  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Home,  14)  diocesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  na- 
tional churches,  lliere  was  no  external  bond  of 
govenmient  to  hold  these  churches  together,  lliey 
were  independent  self-ruled  wholes,  combined  to- 
gether into  one  greater  whole  by  having  one  invis- 
ible Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by  maintain- 
ing each  the  same  faith  and  exercising  each  the 
same  discipline.  The  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  their  separate 
action,  was  that  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each;  and  these  Councils 
passed  canon  after  canon  forbidding  the  interference 
of  the  bishop  of  any  one  diocese,  that  is,  district, 
or  country,  with  the  bishop  of  any  other  diocese. 
"  Bishops  outside  a  '  diocese  *  are  not  to  uivade  the 
Churches  across  the  borders,  nor  bring  confusion 
into  the  Churches,*'  says  the  second  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  "lest,"  says  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  "the  pride  of 
woridly  power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  by  little  and  little  we  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  which  our  lx)rd  Jesus  Christ, 
the  deliverer  of  all  men,  has  given  us  by  his  ovrn 
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**  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  thts  class  in 
SnglaiMl,  under  the  title  of  suffragan  bishops,  by  the 
■ttU  unrepoaled  26th  Ifeury  VIII.  e.  14,  by  which 
twenty-^  to^ns  were  named  as  the  seats  of  bishops, 


blood.*'  ^  But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at  work 
than  any  which  could  be  controlled  by  canons. 
Kome  and  Constantinople  were  each  the  seats  of 
imperial  power,  and  symptoms  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear that  the  patriarchs  of  the  imperial  cities  were 
rival  claimants  of  imperial  power  m  the  Church. 
Kome  was  in  a  better  position  for  the  struggle  than 
Constantinople,  for,  besides  having  the  prestige  of 
being  Old  Kome,  she  was  also  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion. Constantinople  could  not  boast  an  Apostle 
as  her  founder,  and  she  was  but  New  Kome.  Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East  when  it 
had  fallen  in  the  West,  and  furthermore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  so  £u>  dispensed  witli  the 
canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect  to  Constanti- 
nople as  to  grant  the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over 
three  dioctsses,  to  establish  a  right  of  api)eal  to  Con- 
stantinople from  any  port  of  the  Church,  and  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  second  Council,  which 
elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople  above  that  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  It  was  by  the  Pope 
of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt  attempt  at 
erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made;  and  by  the 
Pope  of  Kome,  in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and 
indignantly  denoimced.  John  of  Constantinople, 
said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying  the  patri- 
archal system  of  goremment  (lib.  v.  -ItH;  ix.  68); 
by  assuming  the  profane  appeUation  of  Universal 
Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27, 
33),  invading  the  rights  of  Christ,  and  imitating 
the  l>evil  (Ub.  v.  18).  John  of  Constantinople 
failed,  'fhe  successors  of  Gregory  adopted  as  their 
own  the  claims  which  John  had  not  been  able  to 
assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  False  Decretals  of 
Isidore,  and  of  Gratian^s  Decretuni,  NichoLis  I., 
Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III.  reared  the  stnict- 
ure  of  the  Koman  in  place  of  the  Constantuiopolitan 
Papal  Monarchy.  From  this  time  the  federal 
character  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became  wholly  des- 
potic, and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory  of  aris- 
tocratical  government  was  and  is  maintained,  the 
still-cherished  title  of  UCcumenical  Patriarch  indi- 
cates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Univeraal  Monarchy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  a  further  chan|^  of  constitution 
occurred.  A  great  part  of  Euro))e  revolted  from 
the  Western  despotism.  The  Churches  of  England 
and  Sweden  returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  after  the  model  of  the 
first  centuries.  In  parks  of  Germany,  of  France, 
of  Switzerhind,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  l*resbyte- 
rian,  or  still  less  defined  form  was  adopted,  vvlille 
Kome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet  remaining  sub- 
jects, and  by  destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national 
liturgy  and  custom,  and  by  depressing  the  onier 
of  bishops  except  as  interpreters  of  her  decrees,  con- 
verted that  part  of  the  Church  over  which  she  bod 
sway  mto  a  jealous  centralized  absolutism. 

VI.  The  exuttng  Church.  —  Its  members  fall 
into  threo  broadly-nuu'ked  groups,  the  Greek 
Churches,  the  Latin  Churches,  the  Teutonic 
Churches.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church  consists 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  with  135  sees, 
of  Alexandria  with  4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees, 

who  were  to  act  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  In 
which  they  were  situated. 

6  See  Canons  v.,  vl.  of  Nicssa;  if.,  iii.,  vl.  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  1.,  viii.  of  Ephesus;  fx.,  xvii.,  xxvU.,  xxx.  of 
Chalcedon. 
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af  Jerusalem  with  13  sees,  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  65  sees;  besides  which,  there  are  in  Cyprus 
i  sees,  in  Austria  11  sees,  ui  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in 
Montenegro  1  see,  iu  Greece  24  sees.  To  these 
must  be  added.  (1.)  the  Nestorian  or  Chaldsean 
Churcli,  once  spread  from  China  u*  the  Tigris,  and 
from  LAlke  iJaikal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  ruled  bjr 
twenty-five  Metroiwlitaus  and  a  Patriarch  possess- 
ing %  plenitude  of  power  equal  to  that  of  Innocent 
III.  (Neale,  Kagiem  Church,  i.  1«),  but  now 
shrunk  to  16  sees.  (2.)  The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  Malabar.  (3.)  The 
Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriareh  of  Antioch 
resident  at  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The  Mar- 
onites  with  U  see^  (5.)  The  Copts  with  13  sees. 
(6.)  The  savaf^e,  but  yi.<t  Christian  Abyssinians, 
and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  minded,  but  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  dis- 
tracted body  of  ICastem  believers. 

The  I  Jitui  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  262 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  I3elgium  and  Holhuid  with  11, 
of  Austria  with  64,  of  (jemiany  with  21,  of  Switz- 
crliuid  witJi  5.  Iksides  these,  the  authority  of  the 
liomaii  See  is  acknowledged  by  63  Asiatic  bishops, 
10  African,  136  American,  43  British,  and  36 
l^relates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  of  (ireeue  is  predominant 

llie  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  witli  48  sees  in  Euroi)e,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in 
AlVica,  and  15  in  Australia  and  Ooeanica;  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  17  sees;  of 
tlie  Churches  of  Ucnmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, attd  scattered  congregations  elsewliere.  The 
members  of  tlie  Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to 
number  80,000,000;  of  tlie  Teutonic  and  Protestant 
Churches  90,000,000;  of  the  Latin  Churches  170,- 
OOO.OOO ;  making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe. 

VII.  Dtfi'tutions  of  the  Churdt,^  The  Greek 
Chureh  gives  the  following:  "The  Chureh  u  a 
divinely  instituted  ooinmmiity  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarehy, 
and  the  Sacraments  "  {Full  CuUchUia  of  the  Or- 
VkhIox^  Otthiilii\  Kosteiti  Chturh,  Moscow,  1833). 
The  Ijitin  Chimsh  defines  it  "the  company  of 
Christians  knit  together  by  the  profession  of  the 
same  faith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra 
meiits,  under  the  government  of  kwful  [lostors,  and 
especially  of  the  Homan  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  eartli "  (Beliarm.  De  Kcd.  Mil.  iii. 
2:  sec  also  Dcvoti  Just,  Canon.  1,  §  iv.,  Koms, 
1818).  The  Chureh  of  England,  "a  oongre;^lon 
of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  (iod  is 
pre:iched,  and  the  Sacraments  lie  duly  ministered 
accdding  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
tliat  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same'*  (Art. 
uj(.).  The  Lutheran  Church,  "  a  congregation  of 
B:iints  hi  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and 
tl£  sacrameiit8  rightly  administered*'  (Conftsaio 
AutfUstima,  1031,  Art.  vii.)-  The  Confessio  Hel- 
vetica, "a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or 
collected  out  of  the  world,  the  comiimnion  of  all 
faints*'  (Art.  xvii.)>  The  Confessio  Saxonicsi.  "a 
congregation  of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  rightly  using  the  Sacramento"  (Art. 
xii.).  'Ilie  Confessio  Belgica,  "a  true  congjega- 
tioi),  or  aasemlly  of  all  faithful  Christians  who  look 
for  the  whole  of  their  salvation  from  Jesus  ( 'hrist 
alone,  as  lieing  washed  by  his  blood,  and  sanctified 
lod  sealed  by  his  Spirit"  (.\rt.  xxvii.). 
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These  definitions  show  the  diflSeulty  in  which  tki 
different  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  them- 
selves in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  ooee 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  tlie  Christian 
world.  We  hare  seen  that  according  to  the  Script- 
ural view  the  Chureh  is  a  holy  kingdom,  estssb- 
lished  by  God  on  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
invisible  King  —  it  is  a  divinely  organized  body, 
the  memben  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst 
themselves,  and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  bj  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  in  and  animates  it;  it  is 
a  spiritual  but  visible  society  of  men  united  by 
constant  succession  to  those  who  were  ))MnsomUj 
united  to  the  Apostles,  holduig  the  same  fiith  that 
the  Apostles  held,  administering  the  same  sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  fturmiug  separate,  but  only 
locally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.  'lliis  is  the  Chureh  accbr.Iing  to  the 
Divine  intention.  But  as  God  permits  men  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  his  designs  hi  tlieir  behalf,  and 
as  men  have  both  corrupted  the  doctrines  and 
broken  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Church  of  Holy  Scri^iture  actually 
existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  is  not  to  be 
found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  collected  frag- 
ments of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  df 
these  fragments ;  though  it  is  possil  Ic  tliat  one  of 
thoae  fragments  more  Umn^  another  may  approach 
the  Scriptural  and  Apostofic  ideal  which  existed 
only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  Itad  time  suffi- 
ciently to  devek>p  themselves  to  do  tlieir  work.  It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whetlier  Hooker,  in 
his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  hat 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Cliureh  U|wn  too 
wide  a  basis;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  {tied.  Pul.  v.  08,  0).  As  in  defining  a 
man,  ho  sa}^,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  thosie  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  tlie  Church,  which  ie 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  tlie  ( liristian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  thai 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  diiii'r  from  the 
religions  which  are  not  Christian,  'lliis  ditrereDca 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  his  ie>*eiation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  ob- 
ject of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  iti 
actions.  The  Church,  tlierefore,  consisU  uf  all  who 
acknowledge  the  Ixird  Jesus  Christ  the  llessed 
Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit  to  his  (lospel, 
and  who  hold  his  sacraments,  the  seals  of  etenial 
life,  in  honor.  To  go  furtlier,  would  Le  not  to 
define  the  Church  by  that  which  makes  it  to  be 
what  it  is,  i.  e.  to  declare  the  in  inf/  of  the  (  hureh, 
but  to  define  *t  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce 
to  its  wtU  beiiiff,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost 
nature.  From  this  riew  of  the  Church  the  impor- 
tant consequence  follows,  that  all  tlie  l-aptlxed  be- 
long to  the  visible  Chureh.  whatever  le  thar 
divisions,  crimes,  misbcliefii,  providetl  oitly  tliey  are 
not  plain  apostates*  and  directly  deny  and  utteriy 
r^ect  the  Christiaji  faith,  as  far  as  the  nime  is 
professedly  different  from  infidelity.  "  llrrHics  as 
touching  those  pouits  of  doctrine  in  wliich  they 
fail ;  schismatics  as  touching  the  quanvLs  ftir  which, 
or  the  duties  ui  which  they  divide  themselves  from 
their  brethren ;  loose,  licentious,  and  wicked  per* 
sons,  as  touching  their  several  oflonces  or  erimes, 
have  all  forsaken  tlie  true  Chureli  of  G'ikI  —  tbt< 
Chureh  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the  doctrine 
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vhiieh  thej  ooirupt,  the  Church  that  keepeth  the 
bond  of  uait/  wliioh  they  vioLUe,  the  Church  that 
wulketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousnesii  which  the/ 
truui^;rc«s,  this  verj  true  Church  of  Christ  they 
bive  left  —  bowbeltf  not  altogether  left  nor  forsaken 
•imply  the  Church,  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
they  continue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches 
whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  Utp  asunder"  (v. 
B8,  7). 

VIIL    The  Fnith,  AUiibutes,  and  Noirt  of  the 
Church,  —  The  Nicene  Creed  a  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  f&ith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Gi^cuinenical  Councils 
of  ^^ic2e:i  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  alterwards 
re;TarJeJ  as  the  s.ured  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine.    We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same 
Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apoitles  —  a  name  probably  derived  from  its  hav- 
in<;  been  the  local  Creed  of  Komu,  wRich  was  the 
chief  Apostolic  see  of  the  West.     An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian 
errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 
The  Confesjions  of  Faith  of  tiie  Synod  of  Bethlehem 
(a.  d.  1U72),  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (commotdy 
known  as  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  A.  d.  1504),  of  the 
Synod  of  ly>ndon  (a.  d.  1532),  of  Auijrgburt^,  Swit- 
xoiand,  Saxony,  &c.^  stand  on  a  lower  level,  as 
binding  on  the  members  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Church,  but  not  being  the  Church's  Creeds.     The 
attributes  of  the  Church  are  drawn  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creeds.     The  (jhurch  is  described 
as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.     Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  object  of  worship  (Kph.  iv.  0), 
one  Head  (Kph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Kom.  xii.  5), 
one  Spirit  (lilph.  iv.  4),  one  fiiith  (ib.  13),  hope  (ib. 
4),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13),  the  same  sacraments  (ib. 
X.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).     Its 
Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spu'it,  the  means 
of  grace  which  it  o&rs,  and  the  holiness  that  it 
demands  of  its  members  (Kph.  iv.  24).     Its  Catho* 
licity  consists  in   its    being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  confined    as  the  Jewish 
Church  to  one  country  (Mark   xvi.   15) ;   in  its 
enduring  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  23);  in 
its  teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its 
dbposal  all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
Its  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Kph.  ii.  2J),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  felbwship  (Acts  ii.  42).     The 
note*  of  the  Church  are  given  by  BeU:urmine  and 
Ihsobgians  of  his  school,  as  being  the  title  "  Cath- 
olic," antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal  succession, 
primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity,  efficacy  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  its  authors,  miracles,  prophecy, 
confession  of  foes,  unhappy  end  of  opponents,  tem- 
poral good -fortune  (Bellarm.  Contr.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
p.  12J:i,  Ingoldst,  1583):  by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the 
complete  profession  of  the  Christian  fiiith ;  (2)  the 
use  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  sacraments ; 
(3)  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession  and  in  the 
use  of  these  sacraments  under  lawful  pastors  ( 0/ 
the  Churchy  bk.  it  c.  ii.  p.  65).     It  is  evident  that 
the  notes  by  which  the  Church  is  supposed  to  he 
distinguished  must  diflfer  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  Church  accepted   by  the  theobgian  who 
assigns  them,  because  the  true  notes  of  a  thing 
must  necessarily  be  the  ft^tsential  properties  of  that 
thuig.    But  each  theologian  is  likely  to  assume 
those  particulars  in  which  he  believes   his  own 
vanch  or  part  of  the  Church  to  excel  others  as  the 
aot?s  of  the  Church  Universal. 
IX.   D'tMtiactioM.  —  ^For  Uck  of  diligent  ob- 
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serving  the  difloencee  first  between  the  Chtuch  of 
God  mystical  and  visible,  then  betvrecn  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometime! 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
have  been  committed  "  (Hooker,  KixL  J*U.  iii.  1, 
i)).  The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate 
(1)  the  place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to 
worship  (possibly  1  Cor.  xiv.  lU);  (2)  a  household 
of  Christians  (Col.  iv.  15);  (3)  a  congregation  of 
Christians  assembling  from  time  to  time  for  worship, 
but  generally  living  apart  firom  each  other  (Horn, 
xvi.  1);  (4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city 
assembling  for  worsliip  in  different  congrcgationt 
and  at  different  times  (i  Cor.  i.  2);  (5)  a  body  of 
Christians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (2  Cor. 
i.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including  sound 
and  unsound  memliers,  that  is,  all  tlie  liaptizcd 
professors  of  Christianity,  orthodox,  lierBtical,  and 
schisuiatical,  moral  or  immoral ;  (7 )  the  visible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consistmg  of  those  who  api)enr  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  mystical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
God  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour's 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and 
of  some  members  of  the  Church  MiLtaitt  (John  x. 
28;  Heb.  xii.  22);  (9)  the  Church  MUitant,  thai 
is,  the  Church  in  its  war&re  on  aulh  —  identical 
therefore  with  the  Chureh  visible;  (10)  the  Church 
Triumphant,  consisting  of  those  who  liave  passed 
from  this  world,  expectant  of  gbry  now  in  paradise, 
and  to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word 
may  be  fiurly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists 
without  a  clear  understanding  ui  which  sense  it  is 
used,  inextricable  confusion  must  arise.  And  such 
in  fiut  has  been  the  case.  F.  M. 

*  The  list  of  works  rebting  to  the  Church,  sub- 
joined to  this  article  in  the  English  edition,  has 
here  been  greatly  enlar^  and  more  strictly  chw- 
sified  by  Professor  H.  Ii  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Unk>n  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  litdtitura 
of  the  different  religious  confessions  is  more  equally 
represented.  H. 

•  X.  LiTKRATURR.  The  Nature  and  Ctnutitu- 
turn  of  the  Church :  Cyprian,  De  UnUUe  KccltBim^ 
0pp.  Fells  ed.  Oxf.  1700,  Paris,  172J,  Goldhom'i 
ed.  Leips.  18J8;  Krabuiger's  ed.  of  the  l)t  Uaitntey 
1853;  transl.  in  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers;  comp.  Nevin 
in  Mtrctrtburff  Hev.  1852-3,  and  Huther,  Cy- 
priin'9  Lehre,  1833.  Optatus  of  Mileve,  He 
Schuaiite  DonatitL  Vincentius  of  liCrins,  Con^ 
mtmitorium  (tdo.  Ilmreztt^  ed.  Herzog,  1833 ;  transL 
Oxf.  1841.  Augustine,  De  Unittte  tlccLmn,  Hus, 
TracUUus  de  J'kdesia,  Koma.m  Catiiouo 
Theory:  fiellarmine,  De  ConciliU  et  Kcditia 
(Dispa.  i.  1084,  Ingolstadt  ed.  1583);  AWs  on 
Church,  Holdaworth's  ed.  repr.  1840.  lliomassin, 
Vttut  tt  Nw:i  KccUtia  D'ucfidint,  Lur«,  1728. 
Mohler,  Die  Einhe'U  in  tier  Kirche^  Tubing.  1825 
H.  Klee,  Treatise  an  the  Church,  transl.  by  I'Id. 
Cox,  13.  D.,  I^nd.  1827.  F.  Oberthiir,  Jdea  BibL 
EccUm   Dei,  2d  ed.  6  vol.    Sulzbach,  1817-28, 

LirniRRAN     and    UKKORMRD     (PltKSIIYTKItlAN) 

Theory:  Calvin,  Institutes,  iv.  1-4.  Kistliu, 
Luther*t  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Stuttg.  1853. 
Gerhard,  Loci,  tom.  xii.  Th.  lieza,  De  Veris  ei 
Vitibilibus  KccL  Cnth,  Notis,  Geiiev.  1579.  Ph. 
Mornay,  Tr.  de  t^f/lise,  Lond.  1575.  Van  der 
Marck,  LecL  Acad.  ii..  iii.  Staid,  Kirclienrtrfat- 
sung  nach  Jitcht  und  Lehre  der  J*roleit.uUtn,  1840. 
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Kisi,  Die  chrhd.  Kirdie  (iVom  the  Dutch),  Jjeips. 
18^.  Pvteraen,  Die  Jdte  dtr  chrittL  K.  3  13de. 
Leips.  18;)J-44.  111.  KUefoth,  AdU  Bicherron  der 
Kirvhty  1854.  Ixhe,  Urti  Backer  ton  d.  A'lVcAe, 
1845.  IMitzach,  Vier  B&chtr  ron  d,  Klrche, 
1847.  J.  W.  F.  Hi  fling,  Gitmdaatzt  d,  tvany. 
Kirehenrerfdtiunff,  2«  Auli.  ICrkmg.  18ol.  L.  Kich- 
ter.  Getcfi.  der  evttnt/.  Kirchenvirfaagung  in  JJeut- 
tchlntui,  1851.  Sdierer,  KnptUte  d'wte  Theorie 
de  C^ylise  direUenne^  Paria,  1846.  Julius  MuUer, 
Die  wuichtbare  und  die  sichtbare  Kirche,  Deutsche 
Zeit^chrift,  1850.  Miinchmeyer,  Die  tm$ichtbnrt 
ujul  tidttbnre  Kirche^  Oi  tting.  1864.  G.  V.  Lechler, 
Cesdi.  der  Preibyt.  VerfuMuny  sett  der  Refwnui- 
tioH^  I^ydett  (prixe  easaj),  1854.  Vitriiiga,  De 
Synafjiuja  Vftere lidri fits,  Ijeucop,  1726.  Blondel, 
De  /-//wayiw,  etc.  Planck,  O'tsch,  d.  chr.Ji'irdiL 
Ge$eU$dutJ1sctrfamauj,  5  IJde.  1806-9.  Ziegler, 
Getch.  d.  Kirdienverfatmnyy  1825.  Peter  King, 
IfUjviry  inta  the  ComU.  of  Pi-iin,  Churdi^  1712. 
George  Gillespie,  Aarvfi'*  Jiud  Bkuoming^  etc. 
I^nd.  lG4tf.  VA.  Calamy,  ViiuL  vf  Pretb.  Gov. 
1654.  Jut  Diciimm  lietjiniinis  J-.cdesia,  1646. 
N.  Y.  1844.  Ayton's  Oriijiwl  dmgt,  of  Church. 
Rutherford,  Ritjhtof  Pn.^yteites.  D.  King,  »- 
ptw.  of  Prea/t.  Gov.  ICdinb.  1853.  J.  M.  Mason, 
Eaiiya  tm  Churdi.  Hetherington's  Hist,  H^est" 
minster  AtssenUdy.  Chas.  Hodge,  On  the  Churchy  in 
Princeton  Herieto^  1853-6.  Kas'iys  on  the  Prim- 
iiire  Church  OJicers,  New  York,  1861.  L.  Cole- 
man, TV^e  Aiiottdicul  and  Primitive  Churchy  2d 
ed.  Host  1844.  Thos.  Smyth,  Presbytery  ami  not 
Preltcy.  1840.  William  Cunningham,  Diacua- 
tions  on  Church  Princijjlea,  lAmh.  1863.  W.  D. 
Killen,  The  Ancient  Churchy  1801.  Conckega- 
TioN.\Li8M  AND  L\i>Ki>KM>K>;cY :  John  Cotton, 
Doctrine  of  Churchy  1643-8.  Owen's  Works,  wis. 
XV.,  xvi.  Thos.  Goodwiii's  Work's^  vcl.  vi.  llios. 
Hooker,  Church  Diacipline,  1648.  John  Wise, 
Gin:,  if  Church,  1715,  1830.  Kobinscn's  Ju$t  and 
Ntcegs'try  AjMiioyy,  M'orks,  i.  S.  Davidson,  IlccI. 
PoUiy  X  Tfit.  Coiigl.  I-ect«.  vol.  xili.  Lond.  A. 
C.  Dick,  Churdi  Polity,  2d  ed.  1851.  Cambridge 
and  Sayl^rook  Pktforms.  llie  Works  of  Upham, 
Punchard,  Dexter  (18G6).  Kpiscopal  CuuRCii: 
Cranmer,  n'orts,  i.  376,  ii.  11,  Camb.  1843.  Kid- 
ley,  Conference  with  L'ltimtr,  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843. 
Hooper,  Works,  ii.  41,  Canibr.  1852.  Becon, 
Woiki,  i.  2J:3,  ii.  41,  Camb.  1843.  Hooker,  IlccL 
Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68,  78.  Andrewes,  Works,  nil. 
Oxf.  1854.  K.  Field,  Bk.  of  Church,  Cambr.  1847- 
52.  llios.  Jackson,  Works,  xii.  Lond.  Laud,  Con- 
ference  with  Fisher,  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Works,  V.  Lond.  1849.  Bramhall,  Works,  i.-iii. 
Oxf.  1842.  Thomdike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844. 
Bilsoo's  Peri)eiual  Gov.  1693.  John  Kogers,  KiVi- 
He  aiul  Invisible  Church,  2d  ed.  1710.  K.  Sander- 
son, The  Church,  ed.  W.  Goode.  G.  Hickes, 
Treatises,  3  vols.  1847.  K.  Cosin,  Ecd.  Ant^L 
PolUeii,  1684.  Pearson,  on  Art.  JX.  of  Creed; 
llrowne,  on  same,  N.  Y.  1866.  Stillingfleet,  Jreni- 
cum.  Works,  iii.  'lYeatises  by  Abpe.  Wake,  Potter 
(8tli  ed.  1852),  and  WHiately,  Kinydom  of  Christ, 
N.  Y.  1841.  Shter's  Oriyinal  Dro/t,  1717,  1830. 
Crakantl^orp,  Defensio  EccL  AnyL  new  ed.  1847. 
Courayer,  tnylish  Ordinations,  new  ed.  1840.  A. 
litton,  The  Church,  etc.  Lond.  1851,  N.  Y.  1866. 
W.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  3d  ed.  2  vols. 
1842.  W.  Goode,  TtW.  Ch.  Enyl.  1851,  N.  Y.  1868. 
Arnold,  Frt^yment  on  Church,  in  Miscdlaneous 
Whrks,  1850.  Coleridge,  Lny  Sermons.  The  An- 
tiqmties  of  Uiugham,  Bates,  liiddle.  Hook*s  Church 
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Dictionary,  1862.  J.  J.  Blunt,  ComL  vf  Eati^ 
Church.  Kaye,  Gov.  and  Discipline  frsi  Tkn^ 
Centuries,  Lond.  1865.  Wordsworth,  Tkeopkilm 
Antflicanus,  Lond.  1857;  N.  Y.  1858;  ha  French 
1861. 

Church  akd  State.  De  Harea,  Dt  Concor- 
dia Sacerchtii  et  Imperii,  Paris,  1663.  Cemii, 
Monumenta  Dominaliunis  Pontif.  2  vols.  4to,  Kom. 
1760-61.  BeUarmine,  De  PoUsL  Rom.  PotUif. 
Rome,  1618.  Tbeiner,  Codex  D^tlomaticus,  3  toIs. 
foL  Kome,  1862.  GoeaeUn,  Power  of  Popes,  etc.  2 
vols.  Bait.  1860.  De  Dominis,  De  RepnA.  AccL 
Francof.  1617-1658.  Pithou,  Les  Liberies  de 
C  Eylise  Gailicane,  Paris,  1594.  Bomiet,  Dtfendo 
DeclarationU,  1730.  Dupin,  Traiie  de  la  Puis- 
sftnce  eccles.  et  temporelle,  1707.  Dupin,  Manuel 
du  DiftU  eccles.  Paris,  4th  ed.  1846.  F'ebrtmius, 
De  Statu  Ecclesim,  2  >-ol8.  2d  ed.  1770.  Scfaarpff, 
Entstehuny  des  Kirchenstaats,  1864,  transl.  Bait 
1860.  Sugoiheim,  Gesch.  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854. 
Hassp,  Vereiniyuny  der  yeittL  und  welt.  ObtryewatU 
1866.  lichmer,  Entstehuny  des  KhrchenMaats, 
1763;  De  Jure  Episc.  Piincipum  evangel  UaL 
1712.  Zacharic,  Einheit  des  Staats  und  der 
Kirche,  1797.  C  Riflcl,  GeschichiUche  Darste^ 
luny  des  VeifidUnisses,  l^fainr.,  1836.  DiUioger, 
77«e  Church  and  Churches,  transl.  1863.  Dt 
Maistre,  Du  Pope.  Dupanloup,  La  Sourerainete 
Pontif  caU,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1860.  F.  P.  Kenrick, 
Primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  Phil.  1846.  McClintock, 
Temporal  Power,  etc.  Viuet,  Essai  sur  la  Man- 
ifestation des  Conriciions  relig.  Paris,  1826;  Sur 
la  Conscience,  etc.  1829.  Abp.  Wake,  The  Au- 
thority of  Princes,  1697.  S.  Kutherfoni,  Lex  Hex, 
Lond.  1644.  Warburton,  Alliance  Church  and 
State,  1736.  Hobbea,  Leviathan,  1608.  J.  R.  I'rety- 
man,  Ch.  ofEnyL  and  Erastiamsm,  1854.  H.  W. 
Wilberforce, //fs^ory  o/*i:rrfrs^nt!Mn,  1861.  Glad- 
stone, State  in  Relation  to  Church,  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
1841 ;  Church  PHndples,  1840.  l^usey,  Royal  Su- 
premacy, 1847.  Cokddge,  Constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  1830.  Maurice,  Kinydom  of  Christ, 
N".  Y.  repr.  1838.  Thos.  Arnold,  Principles  Church 
Ref  1833.  Chahners,  National  Churches,  1838 
Wardlaw,  National  Church  EHabHshmenis,  1839. 

Gknkilal  Church  History.  F^usebius,  Sue- 
rates,  Sozomen,  etc.  Camb.  1720 ;  transl.  6  vols.  Ixnd. 
1838.  Rufinus,  Hist.  Ecd.  (contin.  Eus.)  Rom.  1740- 
41.  Annak  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Yen.  Bede,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Nicephorus  Callisti,  etc  Roman  Cath- 
olic Historians:  Banmius,  Annales  Eccles.  cont. 
by  Raynaldus,  Bsovius,  Mansi,  88  vols.  fol.  Luce, 
1738-59.  Natalia  Alexander,  HitL  Eccl.  Paris, 
8  vols,  fol  1699.  Mansi,  Conciliorum  Collectio,l\ar- 
enoe,  31  vols.  fol.  1769  ff.  Fleury,  Dist.  Eccles. 
cont.  Fabre,  36  tom.  Paris,  1691-1740.  Sachardli,  6 
torn.  4to,  Rom.  1773-96.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  d.  Rtliy. 
Jesu,  cont.  v.  Kerz.  38  Bde.  1826-34.  Dillinger, 
Gesch.  d.  K.  transl.  4  vols.  Lond.  1840-8.  Bitter, 
Handbuch,  3  Bde.  6th  ed.  1854;  Alzog,  6th  ed. 
1850.  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Univ.  de  tEylise,  29 
tomes,  Paris,  1842  ff.;  Henrion,  25  tom.  newed. 
1869.  Dams,  Chh.  Hist.  20  vols.  transL  vols. 
1-4,  New  York,  1866-66.  Pahna,  Pralect,  HisL 
Eccl.  3  vols.  Rome,  1838-42.  Protkstakt  Histo- 
rians: Ceniuria  Maydeburyenses,  13  tom.  fd. 
1659-1574.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Ecdes.  9  torn*.  1655- 
67.  Mosheim,  Inst.  HisL  EccL  1755;  transL 
Murdock,  New  York,  6th  ed.  1854.  Venema,  Inst. 
HisL  EccL  7  \^ls.  Lugd.  Bat  1777-83.  S<hri  ckh^ 
Allyemeine  Kirchenyeschichie,  45  Thle,  176^  1810. 
Henke,  Ally.  GescfiichU  der  Kirche,  9  Thle.  ed. 
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7ater.  1S23.  Neuider,  AUg.  Getck.  (GetMnJ  Hit- 
lory  of  the  Church),  6  Ude.  Uerl.  1824^7;  tnuis- 
tated  by  Jofc  Tumy,  lioftt.  1848-^,  5  vols.;  re- 
printed in  I^udoD  and  lulinbur^h.  Gieseler, 
Lehrbuck  (Text  Book  of  Church  History),  G  Ude. 
1824-57;  3  voU.  to  Keronuation,  traiud.  iiy  Cun< 
niu^baiu,  PhiU.  ISili;  tnuiiUted  by  Davidson, 
and  in  |Kirt  by  II.  U.  Smith,  to  1648,  4  vols.  New 
York,  1858-60.  llase,  Lrhi-buch,  7th  ed.  tnuial. 
bj  Win*;,  New  York,  18>d.  liuer'.cke,  ll.indbuch^ 
3  Ude.  8th  ed.  18m  lat  \o\.  traiul.  by  Shedd, 
Ando\'er,  185r;  Niedner,  l^lnbuchy  new  ed.  ISJO; 
Gfr.rer,  7  IMe.  to  IV.)\  1841-60;  Kurtz,  tranid. 
by  SchAiier,  l*hiU.  2  voU.  18J0;  K.  C.  Baur,  6 
lide.;  Kasie,  3  UJe.  18J4;  Kbrard,  2  Ikle.  18J5. 
A.  J.  Matter,  Jl'ui.  unic,  de  tj^ylue,  4  torn.  Paris, 
183J.  Chas.  Hardw;ck,  MiJJU  Ayt9  and  Jitf,  2 
voU.  185)- J.  J.  C.  Itobcrtson,  Ancient  tml  Aft^.t- 
0rri:,2vob.dded.  1834.  Waddm:,ton,  thro*  Kef. 
6  voU.  18  »  tr.     Hated,  CoUege  UcturtM, 

HuTaiiY  OF  TiiK  ICvKLY  CiiUHCii:  Tillemont, 
AfeiMoii'es  potu-  Mrir//*,  etc,  16  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
16J3-1701  (first  six  cent.).  Mosheim,  IluL  Com- 
meM  tties^  2  voU  traiisl.  by  Murdock,  N.  Y.  1852. 
H.  II.  M^mal^  3  vols,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1836.  Cave, 
Liersofthe  Ftthen,  new  ed.  Oxf.  1840;  UisL  Litt. 
Oxf.  1749.  Ed.  Barton,  Lectures,  4th  ed.  Oxf. 
1855.  lilunt,  Fiat  Three  CenL  Und.  1856. 
Baum^uten's  Apatt,  Hist.  2  vols,  transl.  Edinb. 
Schaf^  AitotloUc  Church,  N.  Y.  1853;  Church  to 
60U,  3  vols.  185»-67.  Capefigue,  4  vols.  Paris,  1850. 
Preaaens^,  Trvis  prttn,  Hiides,  Paris,  4  torn.  1858 
ff.  Uagenbach,  yorleiuntfen,  2  Tble.  1855-6.  .1. 
P.  Lan^  2  Bde.  1854.  F.  U.  Maurice,  I^tures, 
Camb.  1854.  \Vm.  Brij^ht,  313  to  451,  Und.  1830. 
T.  W.  AUles  (Rom.  Cath.),  Formition  of  Christen- 
dom, L  liond.  1865.  Moberiy,  Chrisliati$  at  Jiijme, 
hand.  18JL 

IllSTXiKY    OF    T1IR    E.VSTERM    ClIUKCriES  :    I^e 

Quien,  Oriens  Chrisli  tnus,  Paris,  1732.  Asseouini, 
BiiAiutheci  Orient ilis,  Itome,  1765.  Kenaudot, 
JJturt/i  irum  Orient  lUttm  CulUctio,  Paris,  172:). 
MourA^iefl;  Church  of  Hussin,  Oxf.  1842.  li.  W. 
BlackuHHe,  IXtctrine of  Jiassitn  Church,  Aberdeen, 
1845.  Waddiugton,  //iiU.  of  Greek  Chuixh,  new 
ed.  Lond.  1854.  PaUner,  Diss,  on  the  Orthodox 
Communion^  Lond.  1853.  lYinoe  Galitzin,  L'Eglim 
greoi>-russe,  Paris,  18 J L.  Badger,  Nestoriou  and 
thtir  Jiitutl,  Lond.  1852.  J.  M.  Neale,  Jnt.  to 
UisL  of  the  Kattem  Church,  and  Patriarchnte 
if  Alex  mdri  ?,  4  vols.  I^ond.  1847-50.  mtzipios, 
VjSglise  Orient  Ue,  3  vols.  1855.  Stanley,  Lect- 
ures on  the  Eistern  Chutrh,  Ijand.  and  N.  Y.  1862. 
A.  Itchier,  6*escA.  der  Trennung  ZMschen  Orient 
undOcciient,  2  Bde.  Miinchen,  1863-^.  Mncaire, 
TheuL  dofffnttique  orthadoxe,  2  vols.  Paris,  1830. 
W.  Beveridge,  Sgnodihon,  sice  Pandectcs  Cnnonum 
ab  KixL  Graei  recepL  2  ^-ols.  Oxf.  1672-82.  John 
G.  King,  The  Greek  Church  in  Bussin,  4to,  liond. 
1772.  Latin  Ciiumch  :  Milman's  Litin  ChiHs- 
a-mitg,  8  vols.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1860>I.  Uanke,  ffisL 
of  Popes,  etc.  3  voU.  liond.  Phila.  1851.  Gibbon's 
Decline  anJ  Fall  of  Rom,  Emp.  'fhos.  Greenwood, 
Odhedri,  Petri,  5  vols.  1856-6 1.  P.  Jaff^,  Re- 
gesta  Pontificum,  BeroL  1851  (to  a.  d.  1198). 
Bowyer,  Jl'ist,  qf  Popts,  ed.  S.  H.  Cox,  3  vols. 
Phila.  1840.  Phil.  Muller,  DU  rQmischen  Pabste, 
U  Bde.  1855.  J.  £.  Riddle,  History  of  Papacy, 
S  vola.  Lond.  1S54. 
Uum>KT  OF  TtiK  Reformation:  Jo.  Sleid- 
IM  St'ttu  RtUgionis,  etc,  1555 ;  English 
1683,  by  Bohun.   Spaiatini,  AnnaL  Rcf.  ed. 
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Cyprian.  Leips.  1718.  Seekendorf,  Commeni.  Jfrn 
ed.  2,  16U4.  Uagenbach,  Vorlesungen,  6  Bda 
1851-4.  Merle  dWubign^,  HisL  Rrf.  5  vols.  N. 
Y.  1843.  Marheuieke,  Gesch.  <L  teutschen  Ref  4 
llde.  Berl.  18J1.  Neudecker,  Gesch.  d.  Rtf.  1843; 
d,  ProtesL  2  Bde.  1844;  Urkunden,  1816;  Aden- 
stUcke,  1838 ;  Neue  BeUraye,  2  Bde.  1811.  ViUera* 
Essty,  transl.  Phila.  1833.  J.  Dollinger  (Kom. 
Cath.), />ie7^(/<//wl^^3Bde.l851.  H.SoanMS, 
Uist.  Ref  4  vols.  1826.  L.  Kanke,  Deutsche  Gesch, 
itn  ZtUtdter  d,  Ref  5  Bde.  Berl.  183^  tlT.,  transl. 
Phila.  18U.  J.  II.  Ilottiiiger,  JJist.  Eccl.  1655: 
J.  J.  UoUinger,  JJeltetische  Kirchenytsch.  1808 
ff.  J.  de  Ikausobre,  JJist.  de  /»  Jtif.  3  vols.  Benie, 
1785.  Merle  d*AubigiH%  Ref.  in  Hwitxerl  itul,  2  v. 
18J4.  Theod.  Beu,  JJisL  EccL  3  torn.  158J.  De 
Thou,  /Jisl.  sui  Temp,  5  v.  foL  1623.  G.  dc  Ftlict, 
JJisL  ProteU.  in  France,  transl.  N.  Y.  1851.  \V. 
Haag,  Li  France  ]*rvtesL  10  \-ols.  1850  <f.  Snied- 
ley,  Ref  Religion  in  France,  3  ^xils.  Von  Polciis, 
Gesch.  d.fram,  ProtesL  4  Bde.  1858-64.  L. 
Kanke,  CieU  Wars  in  Fiance,  N.  Y.  1854.  Ger- 
hard BrandVs  JJisL  Rtf  in  Low  Countries,  4  v.  fol. 
1770.  Tbos.  McOie,  JJisL  of  Ref  in  Judy  and 
i>p:tin^  2  ^-ols.  1833.  Kosaeeuw-St.  llUaire,  JJisL 
d'Espigne,  torn,  vii.,  viiL  Rrf  and  Anti-Jief  in 
Roiteinii,  firom  the  Gennan,  2  \'ob.  Ijond.  1845. 
(iiuddy,  Bjhinen  und  Mdhren,  etc.  2  Ikle.  Prag, 
1857.  Palacky,  BOhmen's  Gesch,  3  Bde.  1854. 
Krasinski,  Rtf,  in  Poland,  2  vols.  I^d.  1838. 
JJist.  ofJ'rotesL  in  JJungary,  Lond.  1854.  Miinter, 
Kirdiengesch,  r.  Danetnark  u,  Nortcegen,  3  'ITile. 
Leiijs.  1833.  Knox,  JJiU.  Ref.  in  Scotlind,  Ivdinb. 
1732:  Gilb.  Stuart's,  Lond.  1780;  1  Publications  of 
the  Wodrow and  Spottiswoode  Societies;  Ilethering- 
ton*s  Chuixh  Uist.  ofS.  2  vols.  1843.  Stephen*!* 
J  Jisl.  4  vols.  I^ond.  1844;  Stevenson's  JJist.  VAmh, 
1845;  McCrie's  Sketches,  2  vob.  1824;  Cunning- 
haurs  JJistory,  2  >'ols.  Edinb.  1850.  llios.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Early  Scottish  Church,  Edinb.  1865. 

HiSTUKY  OF  TIIF.  CllURClIOF  EN(il..\ND:  Bedc, 

Jfist.  Ecd.  Oxf.  1846.  Ussher,  Britttn,  Eccles, 
Antiij.  Works,  v.,  \\.  CoUier,  Eccl.  JJist.  0  v.  1845. 
Fuller,  Church  JJisL  6  vols.  ed.  Brewer.  Burnet, 
UisL  RfJ\  4  vols.  Oxf.  1823.  Blossingberd,  JJiiL 
EngL  Rtf  Lond.  1842.    Southey,  Book  of  Church, 

2  vols.  Lond.  1837.  Short,  Sketches  of  JJist,  Lond 
1847.  Churton,  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Lond.  1841. 
Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  AngL  Oxf.  1858.  De- 
bar/, JJitL  Ch.  Eng,  1635-1717,  Lond.  1860. 
G.  G.  Perry,  JlisL  Ch,  EngL  fi-om  Death  of  EUx, 

3  vols.  1831.  Baxter,  Ch,  JJisL  EngL  2  vols.  Lond. 
1846.  Wilkins,  ConciL  Mag.  BriL  4  vols.  Lond. 
1737,  fol. ;  new  ed.  In  preparatKNi  for  Oxf  Unir. 
Press.  Wordsworth,  EccL  Biog,  4  vols.  liOnd. 
183^.  Hook,  Lives  Abps.  CanUrb,  vols.  1-5,  Lond. 
1830-67.  Anderson,  JJist,  Colonitd  Ch,  Eng,  I 
vols.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1856.  Skinner,  EccL  JliaL 
Scott  ind,  Lond.  1788;  Russell,  JlisL  Ch,  in  Scoi- 
Und,  Lond.  1834.  'Fhos.  Lathbury,  JJist.  ofJ^on^ 
Jurors,  Ijond,  1845.  Mant,  JJist,  Ch,  Jreland^ 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  Lond.  1841;  King,  Church  JJisL 
Jreltnd,  DubUn,  1845.  WUberforce,  JJisL  l^roL 
Ep,  Ch.  in  Am.  liond.  1844;  Bp.  Whites  Afemoirs; 
Hawks,  J)oe.  JJisL  Afaryimd,  Va.,  Conn.,  ete. 

History  of  other  Branches  of  thk 
Church  in  England  ani>  America:  Daniel 
Nod,  HisL  of  PurUins,  1723-38  i  New  Yoric,  8 
vols.  1858.  J.  fi.  Manden,  JJistory  of  JCarlier  ana 
Liter  Puritnns,  2  vols.  Lond.  1852;  JJisL  of  Chri^- 
ti%n  Churches  ami  Sects,  2  vols.  Lond.  1856.  B«\}. 
Hanbory,  Memori  ds  of  the  Congregattonalists,  I 
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rote.  Lond.  1839-44.  Sun.  Hopkins,  The  Puni^m, 
8  vols.  IkMt  1860.  Th.  lYice,  JJitL  of  Pi  at.  Xin^ 
Ctmfonmly,  2  vols.  1830-8.  lul.  Calaniy,  Non- 
Conf.  Mtmonnl^  ed.  PalmeTf  2d  ed.  3  vols.  Lond. 
1802.  lierg.  Brook,  lAeii*  oftlit  PurU»n»,  3  vols. 
Lond.  1813.  liogue  and  BenneU^s  I/Ut.  of  hit- 
tenitn  to  1838,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1836.  James  Ben- 
nett, /ful.  of  Dittenten,  1808-1838,  Lond.  1839. 
W.  Wilson,  I/i$t,  ami  Antiq.  o/Diu.  Omrchtt,  4 
vols.  18v)8.  C.  Walker,  ni$t.  Jruitf»endettcy,  1600- 
01.  Waddinirton,  tonff.  Hut.  io  1002,  Lond.  1862. 
Thos.  Head,  NunnCtmformUf  in  IVairM,  1861.  I. 
D.  Kupf),  Oriyimd  UiM.  of  ReUyiow  Drntmiiantiofu 
m  United  SUifn,  I'hUa.  1844.  K.  Baiid.  KiUt^wn 
in  AtHti-icn,  1844.  Is.  Backus,  JJisL  of  Bftfttitft^ 
8  vols.  1801:  Benedict,  BftytiMs,  N.  Y.  1848;  Cut- 
ting, JJist.  r>Wic^/M>fM,  1859.  Young*s  Ch-onicU 
ofUie  Pilt/n.ti$,  2d  ed.  1844.  Felt's  KccUdatticnl 
lliat.  ofN.  En<jhnd,  2  vols.  1856.  Palfrey's  IlitL 
New  EntjLiftd,  3  voU.  Boet  1858-64.  Trscj,  Tht 
Great  Amtktnlntf^  Boat.  1842.  Uhden,  Nttc  Eny. 
Theocracy^  tnuisl.  Boston,  1858.  Asti<(,  Hiti.  Of 
jSlatM'Uniit,  2  torn.  Paris,  1806.  Abel  Ste^'ens, 
Hist,  of  Mtihoditni^  8  vols.  1858-01 ;  HuU.  Mdh. 
Ep.  Ch.  in  U.  S.  2  vols.  1864.  HazeUos,  Am. 
Lutheitm  Ch.  1846 ;  Schmucker,  Am.  Lutheran- 
igm,  1851.  Demarest,  Ref.  Dutch  Church,  1859. 
Chas.  Hodge,  ConttUuttoHol  Hist.  Pretb.  Church, 
2  vols.  1839.  £.  H.  GUIett,  IlisL  Pretb.  Ch.  2 
vols.  1804.  H.  B.  S.  A  ¥.  M. 

•CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  is  the 

translation  (A.  V.)  of  hpo<ru\ous  (Acts  xix.  37) 
which  slioidd  be  "  robbers  of  temples  "  or  "  sacrile- 
gious.'* Hie  Ephesian  town-clerk  declared  that  no 
•  accusation  like  tliis  could  be  brought  against  Paul's 
com(iaiiions,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus.  The  temples 
of  the  heathen  contained  images  of  gold  and  sih'er. 
rotii-e  offerings  and  other  gills,  which  were  often 
plundered.  <*  Churches,"  when  our  version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pagan  as  well  as  of  Christian 
worship,  and  hence  this  latter  application  of  the 
t«nn,  which  is  now  so  incongruous,  vna  not  im- 
proper then.  For  examples  of  this  wider  usage  in 
the  older  writers,  see  Trench,  Authorized  Version, 
Ac.,  p.  42  (ed.  1859).  H. 

CHU'SHAN  "  RISHATHAIM     Orr'^iZ 

0?''!^7^"1-  XotHnptrulkdfi;  [Comp.  Xoutroy- 
peffoBaifi:]  0iu$in  Rtunthaim),  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in 
the  generation  immediately  foUowing  Joshua  (Judg. 
iii.  8).  I'he  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably  the 
region  between  the  Euphrates  and  tlie  Khabour,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always  attached 
in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions this  country  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
Anyria;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Nalri, 
who  are  dirided  into  a  ^ust  number  of  petty  tribes 
and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  Ass}Tian  armies. 
No  centralized  monarchy  is  found,  but  as  none  of 
the  Auyrian  historical  inscripttons  date  earlier  than 
about  n.  c.  1 100,  which  is  some  centuries  hiter 
than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  a  very  difl^rent  oonditioD  of  things 
may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and 
dirided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it  yen 
easy  for  a  bra\*e  and  skillful  chief  to  build  up  rapidly 
a  \tat  poorer,  which  was  apt  to  crumbks  away  almost 
as  quickly.  The  case  of  Sok>mon  is  an  instance. 
Chuslian-l{lshathaim*s  yoke  was  broken  from  the 
liaek  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight 
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yean  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iiL  ie\ 
and  noUiing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as  so 
aggressive  power.  Tlie  rise  c^  tlie  Ass}Tian  cnifHite. 
about  B.  c.  J  270,  would 'naturally  reduce  the  bor- 
dering natiow  to  inaignificauce.  G.  K. 

CHU'SI  (Xorft,  Alex.  Xowul  [Aid.  Comp. 
Xovai:]  Vulg.  onuts),  a  pbu*e  named  only  in  Judith 
vii.  18,  as  near  Ekrelel,  and  upon  the  Lrook  Moch- 
mur.  It  was  doubtless  in  o-ntial  Palestine,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are 
not  recognizable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  Chuz as;  Xov(dt:  [(7.«»ij 
or  -It] ),  ^(rporot,  or  house-steward  of  llcrud  (An- 

tipas),  whose  wife  Joanna  {"Imdnm,  r^;T*'*'  \  hav- 
ing been  healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  poascasion  by 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to 
that  body  of  women  who' accompanied  Him  on  his 
joumeyings  (Luke  viii.  3);  and,  together  with  3fary 
Magdalen  and  &Iaiy  the  mother  ['/]  of  James, 
having  come  early  to  the  sepukhre  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  to  bring  spices  and  ointments 
to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to  the  Apostles 
that  the  Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10). 

H.  A 

CICCAR   OS?).   [JoKDAX;  ToroGRAm- 

ICAL  TkKMS.] 

CILIC'IA  (K(Atic/a),  a  maritime  pro^inee  in 
the  S.  K.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
in  the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Ijofty  mountain  chains  separate 
it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanns  from  Syria, 
and  Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia:  these  banicn 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinanis,  the  latter  by  the  Porte 
CUiciis  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus;  towards 
the  S.,  howe\*er,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  tho 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portss  8)-rifle  in  the 
direction  of  AnUoch.^  The  sesrcoast  is  rock- bound 
in  the  \V.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E.;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  inafr 
eessible  to  \'esseb  of  any  siae  from  sand-t:ars  tanned 
at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of  the 
province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus, and  was  denominated  IVachea,  ruu^h,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  levti  district  in  the 
E.  'i'he  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious  climate: 
hence  it  became  a  fex'orite  residence  of  the  Greeks 
after  its  incorpontion  into  tl:e  Blaccdonian  empire, 
and  its  capital  Takhus  was  elevated  into  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  ha^'e  introduced 
2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia  Minor,  many 
of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia  (Joseph.  Afd 
xii.  8,  §  4).  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  ri.  0).  Cilidan 
mercenaries,  probably  from  Trschea,  served  in  the 
body-guard  <k  Alexander  Janna>us  (Joseph.  AnL 
du.  13,  $  5;  B,  J.  i.  4,  |  3).  Joaephus  identified 
CUida  with  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4;  Ooptr^f  M 
SapireiSi  oBrwt  yiip  iKuXetro  rh  waXcuhp  ^  KiXutia 
{AnL  i.  0,  §  1).    Cilicia  was  tnm  ito  geographical 


a  Hence  the  close  conneetioa  which  exJstsd  hitwst 
Syria  and  CUkia,  as  IndloatBd  In  Aels  xr.  a8»  41i 
Ual.  L21. 
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raitrm  the  high  road  between  Syria  and  the  West; 
k  VM  also  the  nathie  country  of  8L  Paul:  hence  u 
was  visited  by  hinif  first,  soon  after  his  con^'ersion 
(Gal.  i.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he 
probably  founded  the  church  there;  <■  and  a^^  in 
his  second  apostolical  jounieyf  when  he  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitauros  by  the 
Pyle  Ciiicia  into  Lycaonia  (Acta  xv.  41). 

W.  L.  B. 

CINNAMON  Cl^?':,  113375  :  Kirydfmpu>r: 
dnn'imomum\  a  well-known  aronmtic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  LtwuM  einnamomutn^  called  Ka- 
rvmd  v~4/fiukah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Kx. 
zzx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare; id  I'rov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed; 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  the  great  Babylon.  ^  It  was  imported  into 
Judaea  by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Anbians,  and 
is  now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  ^.,  but 
chiefly,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Ceylon,  i^^iere  the  soil  is  %ht  and  sandy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southeni 
winds.  The  stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
are  surrounded  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being 
whitish  or  gray,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless ; 
but  the  inner  one,  which  consists  property  of  two 
closely  connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  tlie 
lun,  that  much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is 
imported  to  us  in  the  shape' of  fine  thin  barks, 
eight  or  ten  of  which,  rotted  one  into  the  other,  form 
I  a  quilL    It  is  this  inner  rind  which  i? 


eaOed  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  Dtt7^"]^97,  »  spicy  cin- 
namon **  (Kallsch  ad  he.\  From  the  coarser  pieces 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil 
IS  ako  got  by  boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree. 
This  but  is  used  in  the  composition  of  incense,  and 
difllues  a  most  delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivifdfivfioy  a  Phoenician,  t.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are  :  tipyiBea  Si  Kiyovfri  fi§yd\as 
^opdny  ravra  r^  ici/>^fa,  rk  ^f^th  iijrh  ^oiyUuv 

The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  root  D3|^  is  doubtAil. 
The  Arab.  4^J3  =  to  smell  offenttvtly  Uke  rancid 

mtf-mZ.  (jesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, Uke  nyi,  yr,  )jn^  and  so  be  idenUcal 

with  "T3  "^f  cnnwi,  calftmus,  which  the  cinnamon- 
rind  resembles  in  fonn  when  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later 
Latin  ctnntU  t,  in  Italian  cnnella^  and  in  French 
caneUe.    (ieaenius  ( The*.  1223)  corrects  his  former 

derivation  of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  flrom  H^p, 
«  being  contrary  to  grsmmatieal  anakgy. 

W.  D. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  E.  TennenVs  Ctyhn 

(L  599)  for  much  interesting  hifonnaftion  on  the 

gnlgeet  of  the  eariy  hbtory  of  the  cinnamon  plant  • 

'Jus  writer  believes  that  "the  esrliest  knowledge 


•  a  Probiibly  ^  charebes,"  ftnr  the  plural  (Acts  xv. 
il)  naturally  refers  to  churches  In  each  of  the  turo 
pMViaces,  not  to  one  ehurofa  in  each  of  the  two. 

S. 
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of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  Western  nations 
was  deri\-ed  from  C^hina,  and  that  it  first  reached 
India  and  Phoenicia  overiaiid  by  way  of  Persia;  at 
a  later  period  when  the  .Arabs,  *  tlie  merchar.ts  of 
Slieba,*  competed  for  the  trade  of  Tyre,  and  carried 
to  her  '  the  chief  of  aU  spices '  (F^.  xxvii.  2i),  theti 
supplies  were  drawn  from  their  African  possessions, . 
and  the  cassia  of  the  Troglod}!^  coost  supplanted 
the  cinnamon  of  the  far  Fast,  and  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  it  from  the  market.** 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Persian  "  Cin~ 
nimon^**  i.  e.  "  Chinese  amomum  **  (see  Tennent 
in  /.  c).  Dr.  Koyle,  however,  coi^turm  that  it 
is  allied  to  the  Cingaleae  Cacynnnm'i^  "  sweet  wood,'* 
or  the  Malagan  KaimnU,  The  brothers  C.  6 
and  Th.  F.  L.  Nees  \-on  Eseiibeck  have  published 
a  valuable  essay,  "  Z)e  Cinnmnomo  Diapuiftio" 
{AnmniUtttt  botan.  Bonnemet^  Fasc.  i.  Bonnse, 
18-2'3,  4to),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
additional  mformation.  W.  H. 

CIN'NBROTH,  ALL  fni-i$vb| :  irwroy 
tV  Xewep/a;  [Vat.  XtipaB;  Alex.  XrrcpfeO 
nniverMarn  Centroth\  a  district  named  with  the 
"  land  of  Naphtali  *'  and  other  northern  places  as 
having  been  kUd  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damas- 
cus, the  aDy  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or 
lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  [in  modem  editions]  spelt  Chinnkrotii); 
and  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  [3  miles 
long  and  1  wide]  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  **the  pUin  of 
Gennesaret"  The  expression  "  All  anneroth " 
is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "All 
Bithron,"  —  probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not 
a  town.  G. 

CIRA^  A.  The  people  of  Cirama  {U  Kipofuif ; 
[Vat.  Kfipo^;  Alex.  Kipaftai]  Oramts)  and  Gab- 
des  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
V.  20).     [Kamaii.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (nVia:»,p,To/i^:«r. 
cumcisio)  was  pecuUariy,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  ei\joined  upon  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  tcdten,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured 
to  him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  neoea- 
sary  condition  of  Jewish  nationality.  Kvery  male 
child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  oU 
(Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death;  a  penalty  which,  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  demanded 
of  the  fiither,  when  the  I/)rd  "  sought  to  kill  hiui " 
because  his  son  was  uncirciuncised  {Vjl.  iv.  24-28). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Sla\'es,  whether 
home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen. 
xvii.  12,  13);  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males 
circumcised  before  they  could  be  aUowed  to  partake 
of  the  passover  (Kx.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens  (Jud.  xiv.   10.     See  also  Esth.  viii.  17, 

where  for  Heb.  Dnn\-pip,  «  became  Jews,"  the 
LXX.  have  fttpitrifioyro  Ka\  *\ouMz(ov)'  The 
operation,  which  was  performed  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment (Ex.  iv.  25;  Josh.  v.  2  [Knifk]),  was  a 
painftil  oiie,  at  least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxIy. 
25;  Josh.  T.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  t  child  when  it  was  drrau  cised  (Luke  L 
60). 
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Varioiu  explanations  ha\-e  been  given  of  the  fiict, 
that,  though  the  Israelites  practiaied  circumcision 
in  Egypt,  they  n^lected  it  entirely  during  their 
loonieying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5).  Tlie 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  appears  to 
be,  tliat  the  nation,  while  bearing  the  punisliment 
of  disobedience  in  its  forty  gears'  wandering,  was 
r^arded  as  under  a  temporary  rqection  by  God, 
and  was  therefore  prohibited  Ax>m  using  the  sign 
of  the  Cox-enant.  This  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  tlieir  disobedience  and  its  punishment,  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  passage  in  Joshua  (v.  6), 
and  with  the  words  (v.  9),  **  This  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Kgypt  from  off  you."  ITie 
"  reproach  of  lilgypt "  was  the  threatened  taunt  of 
their  former  masters  that  God  had  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Rz.  xxxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  13-16;  Deut.  ix.  28),  which,  so  long  as 
they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers  m  the 
desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of  falling  upon 
them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given  and 
discussed  in  Keil's  Commentary  oti  Jusfiua,  in 
Clark's  Tked.  Libr.,  p.  129,  <fec.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  beside 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  horn 
9o\wxs  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modem  l\gypt- 
ians,  and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practiced  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Ptmny  CychpceiUa, 
article  Circutncidun).  llie  Biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  **  the  circumcision  "  (^  wtpirofifi)  and 
the  uncircumcision  (i;  aKpofiu<rrla)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  Uie  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
sontact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  Hamor  and  Shechcm  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  To 
the  Philistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  '*  is  con- 
stantly applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  Ac,  Hence  the  force 
of  the  narrati>'e,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  1  rom  the 
great  unwillingness  of  Xipporah  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  circumcised  (Kx.  iv.  25),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Mldianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practice  tlie  rite. 
The  expression  "lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  l*lzekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  otliers, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  any  thing  eitlier  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those  na- 
ti«i8.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one  large 
section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishnuiel  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  rehites  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  be- 
catise  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  cir- 
cumcised at  that  age  (Ant.  i.  12,  §  2;  see  I^aoe's 
Mod.  Egyiil.  ch.  ii.).  'rhough  Mohammed  did  not 
ei^join  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try; and  cupcumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  I3ible  has  been  thought 
bj  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  oations  as  cir- 


CIRCUMCISION 

cumnised.     In  Jer.  ix.  25,  30  (Ueb.  24,  23)  Um 
expression  (nbn^a  \^^-^T,  ver.  34)  whieii  if 


translated  in  the  Ai  V.  "  all  them  which  are  cii^ 
cunicised  with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by 
Michaelis  and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  cir- 
cumcised ones,"  and  the  paswge  understood  to  de- 
scribe the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Anmooviitea, 
and  Moabites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  un- 
circumcised in  heart.  But,  whate^-er  meauing  be 
assigned  to  the  particular  expression  (HosenmiJkr 
agrees  with  the  A.  V.;  Maurer  suggests  "circum- 
cised in  foreskin  "),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain 
distinction  between  two  dasses,  of  which  all  tlie 
GentUes  (-^"^3  r^-bj ),  Including  sorely  the 
Eg}'ptians  and  others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  the  other;  the  fomier  being  uncir- 
cumcised both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though 
possessing  the  outward  rite,  }-et  destitute  of  the  cor- 
responding state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  vis- 
ited as  though  imcircumcised.  llie  dilEculty  thai 
then  arises,  namely,  that  the  I^-ptiaiis  are  called 
uncireumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state 
that  they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  bj 
supposing  those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the 
priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  eo 
that  the  nation  generally  might  still  be  spoken  of 
as  uncireumcised  (Herod,  ii.  30,  37, 104 ;  and  Wea- 
seling  and  Biihr  in  he.).  The  testimony  of  Herod* 
otus  must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  he 
asserts  (ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  i'alesthie  con- 
fessed  to  having  received  circumcision  from  the 
Egy]>tians.  If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion, 
though  it  has  been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de 
l^fj.  Ilebr.  i.  5,  $  4)  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Gen.  xvii. ;  John  rii.  *22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes 
are  intended,  we  have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus, 
who  writes,  "  It  is  evident  that  no  other  of  the 
Syrians  that  live  m  Palestine  besides  us  abne  are 
circumcised "  {Ant.  viii.  10,  §  3.  See  \Vhiston*s 
note  there).  Of  Uie  other  nations  mentioned  bj 
Jeremiah,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  Ijot,  who  had  left  Abraham  before  he 
received  the  rite  of  circumcision;  and  tlie  Kdomites 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  cireumcieed  until 
they  were  compelled  to  be  so  by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  llie  subject  is  ftilly  discussed 
by  Michaelis  ( Commtntm-its  on  the  Lam  of  Afous, 
iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-clxxxri.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  oonditk>n  by  a  sui^gical  operation  wm 
sometimes  undei^^ne  (Celsus,  i/e  lie  MtOiat^  viL 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochua 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themsel\-es  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  {yviu^- 
Viov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  l>e  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  miciroumcised  "  (1 
Mace.  i.  15,  4wolnffay  iavrois  OKpofiuffTtas'.  /ecc' 
runt  $ibi  pixejnUia ;  Joseph.  Anl.  xii.  §  5,  1,  t^^f 
r&y  aiJioiwy  irtpiTOfi^v  4wtKaK6wr*iyy  *c.  r.  A.). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised" {fi)i  4irttnrd(ret»,  1  Cor.  rii.  18).  See  the 
l^ssay  of  Groddeek,  De  JtidaU  praputium,  Ac.,  in 
ScW  ttgen's  Ifor.  Htbr.  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  introdoo- 
tion,  assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of  ab- 
solute hostility,  so  fiur  as  the  necessity  of  the  rite 
to  salvation,  or  iU  possession  of  any  religious  oc 
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nonl  worth  were  conceroed  (Acts  zt.;  Gal.  r.  2). 
But  while  the  Apmtles  resolutely  forbade  its  in)- 
poeition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more 
efiect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
The  Abyssinian  Christiana  still  practice  circum- 
cision as  a  national  custom.  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed  effi- 
cacy to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in  the 
N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "  the  concisitm  "  or 
"amputation  *'  {r^v  jcararoft^r) ;  while  the  claim 
to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for  Chris- 
tians themadves  (I'hil.  iiL  8,  3).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  O.  T.,  where 
uncireumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi. 
10),t>r  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spolwn  of;  i.  e., 
either  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a 

fiireakin  (Cxesen.  ITeb.  Lex.  s.  v.  v^l^),  or  rather 
rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4), 
because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see 
Is.  lii.  1).  Thus  tlie  friut  of  a  tree  is  caJled  uucir- 
cumcisedf  or  m  other  words  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23). 
In  the  X.  T.  the  etliical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity 
and  holiness  is  fully  developiMl  (Col.  ii.  11,  13; 
Rom.  ii.  28,  29).  T.  T.  P. 

CIS  (Ree.  T.  Kls  [and  so  written  because  the 
Greek  alphabet  did  not  express  th] ;  Lachm.  [Tisch, 
TVeg.]  with  [Sm.]  A  B  C  D,  Ktis:  Cm),  AcU 
jdii.  21.     [Kisii,  1.] 

CI'SAI  [2  syl.]  (Ki~sf;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
KtunuQS']  Ou),  Esth.  zi.  2.     [KisH,  2.} 

CISTERN  Ct^a,  ftx>m  1K2,  dig  or  bare, 
Gesen.  176:  usually  \d»ieosi  cutema  or  laqus),  a 
receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  ttom  an  ex- 
ternal spring,  or  proceeding  from  ram-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  S>Tia,  and  the  scarcity  of  spruigs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  In  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  ruin-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  TraveU,  335;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148;  Robinson,  L  430;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogi-. 
(if  H.  L,  302,  303).     Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  X^V^  *Ain; 

bat  from  the  well  *^S2},  Beir,  only  in  the  &ct 
that  Beer  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place 
ordinarily  oontaming  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while 

n*12},  Bur,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
may  be  ka  dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P,  512, 
614).  [Aix;  Weu*.]  The  larger  sort  of  public 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  ui  Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebrew  Be- 
reeak,  are  usually  called  in  A.  Y.  *<  pool,"  while 
lor  the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to 
reserve  the  name  cistern. 

Both  lnrkeh»  and  cisterns  are  fluent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the 
eonstruction  of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
aflbrds  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlars^ement  of  natural  cavities.  l)r. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hiH  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  durmg  the  rainy  season  \n 
tanks  and  eistems.'m  the  cities  and  fields,  and 
30 
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along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves and  theur  flocks,  and  fbr  the  comfort  of  tht 
passing  traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obriously  an* 
tique,  and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  desorted. 
On  the  long  forgotten  iray  fh>m  Jericho  to  Bethd, 
"^ broken  cisterns**  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
reguUr  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood 
(xvi.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its  cis- 
terns, of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
4,  belonging  to  the  houae  in  which  Dr.  Kobinson 
resided.  (1.)  15  ft.X8X12  deep.  (2.)  8X4 
X15.  (3.)  10X10X15.  (4.)  30X30X20. 
The  cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above,  and 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket 
(ICccl.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  Is 
conducted  into  them  fVom  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  ndny  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Robinson,  i.  324-5).  Jose- 
phus  {B.  J.  ir.  4,  §  4)  describes  the  abundant  pro- 
vision for  water  supply  in  the  towere  and  fortresses 
of  Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  capacity  for  defense,  while  the  dryness 
of  the  neighborhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression 
T^y  jr^irA.^  X^P*^  ^X^^  Kinrphy  Kod  &vvIipoy,  has 
in  all  cases  nindered  the  operations  of  besie^^ers. 
Thus  Hezekiab  stopped  the  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sennach- 
erib (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of  Antlo- 
chus  Sidetes,  b.  c.  134,  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  2; 
Clinton,  iii.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to  divine 
interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which  the 
army  of  Titus  was  fUmished  after  suilering  fh>m 
want  of  it  (B.  J,  v.  9,  §  4).  llie  crusaders  also, 
during  the  siege  a.  d.  1099,  were  harassed  by  ex- 
treme want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were  fiilly 
suppUed  (Matth.  Paris,  IlisL  pp.  46,  49,  ed.  Wat.). 
The  defense  of  Maaada  by  Joseph,  brotlier  of  Herod, 
against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  prolonged, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the  cisterns 
by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  AtU.  xiv.  15,  §  2),  and 
in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machoerus  {B.  J.  iv. 
4,  §  4,  iv.  6,  §  2,  vii.  8,  §  8).  Bei^janiin  of  Tudda 
says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they  collect  in 
their  houses  (AaWy  TVtir.  p.  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein,  near 
Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  sre  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ftX5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12  X 9  X  8.  They 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  diswied,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  bv  stairs  of  stone  " 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
llableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
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on  arsheB,  aome  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently  an- 
dent  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  coufir^ement.    Joseph  was  cast  into  a 

••pit,"  "^ia  (Gen.  mvii.  22),  and  his  "dun- 
goon  "  in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli. 
14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  miry'  though 
empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the 
eoids  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  To 
this  prison  tradition  has  assig:iied  a  locality  near 
the  gate  called  Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  p.  140; 
Maondrell,  A'arly  Trav.  p.  448).  Vitruvius  (viii. 
7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  for  ecn- 
itructing  water  tanks,  but  the  native  rode  of  Pal- 
estine usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art 
in  this  work  than  is  sufficient  to  excavate  a  basm 
of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water 
contained  ui  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars, 
extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van 
Egmout,  TraveUj  ii.  134).     [Pool;  Well.] 

H.  W.  P. 
CITHERN  {=ciiharay  KiBdpoj  1  Mace.  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  Babylonian 
Ci4[>tivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  Cittern, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dram- 
atists as  ha\ing  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or 
Qthara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  n- 
fembled  in  form  the  Greek  Delta  (A),  others  repr&- 
fent  it  as  a  half -nMxm,  and  others  agahi  like  the 
modem  guitar.  In  many  eastern  countries  it  is 
■till  in  use,  with  strings  varying  hi  number  from 
three  to  twenty-four.  Under  ttie  name  of  Koothir, 
the  tnveller  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden  plate 
or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath  and 
a  piece  oi  skin  stretched  above 
like  a  drum.  Two  sticks,  joined 
after  tiie  manner  of  a  fiin,  pass 
throu|i^h  the  skin  at  the  end,  and 
where  the  two  sticks  stand  apart 
they  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
versal piece  of  wood.  From 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  pomt  below  axe 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
Httfe  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a  bridge^  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
■re  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  leather  thong 
fiutened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle. 
In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the  Psalms  represen- 
tations are  given  of  the  several  musical  instruments 
met  with  in  the  sacred  books,  and  Koothir  or  Koth- 
rot  is  described  by  Uie  accompanying  figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  tiie  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely,  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 

Dook  of  Psahns  under  the  denominations  of  "^13^, 

^^^  ^5.%  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Mfaarp,'*  **p8altery,"  *«organ."  In  Chaldee,  Cithara 
to  tnndatal  D1-»n[2,  the  Keri  for  Dnin'^i? 


Cithern. 
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(Dan.  lU.  5).  In  the  A.  V.  D'^^.l"  b  rendend 
"  harp,*'  fliid  the  same  word  is  employed  instead  of 
Cilhei-n  (1  Mace.  iv.  64)  in  Roliert  Barker's  editkio 
of  the  English  Bible,  London,  1615.  Gesenins 
considers  Cithara  as  the  same  with  harp;  but  La- 
tlier  translates  tciBdpcus  hy  mit  Pfeifen,  M^ith 
pipes.**  (See  Biour  to  Mendelssohn's  Psafans,  2d 
Pref.;    Kiebuhr,   Trctvels;    Fiirat's  Cancordnmx; 

Gesenius  on  the  word  DSn,-1|2.)         D.  W.  M- 

CITIES.  (1.)  D'*"3V»  P^™"-  ^  ^^  "^T'  '^''* 
and  also  ^^V,  *  /r,  from  "^V,  to  keep  watch  —  Ges. 

p.  1004,  6;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  phir.  w'*"^;3f,  for 
the  sake  of  a  play  with  the  same  word,  plur.  of 
"^^Vj  a  ffounff  an:  ir&Ktis'  ctcitatet,  or  ttrbeg. 
(2-)  n;-||?,  Kirfaih;  once  m  dual,   C'lnj'^r?, 

Kii^'athaim  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  from  ^Z^t  <'/?»«««* 
at  an  enemy,  prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  existini;  before 
the  conquest,  as  Kiijath-Arba,  probably  ^  most 
ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as 
a  general  name  for  town  (Ges.  p.  1236;  Stanley, 
S.  <f  P.  App.  §  80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  mto  dweOen 
in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymok)gical  sense  of 
both  words,  *Ar,  or  *Jr,  and  Kiijnth,  namely,  as 
places  of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished 
from  the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  reswt- 
ance  is  more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding 
trilies  of  the  desert.  This  distinction  b  found  act- 
ually  existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  m 
which  the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  RecJia- 
bites,  almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
wmetimes  oen  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Rechabites,  robber^  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  V.  7;  Jer.  xxxv.  9,  11;  Fraser,  Pernt,  366, 
.380:  'S^f^eo\m, Sle1che$ of  Pertia,  147-166;  Burek- 
hardt.  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157 ;  Welbted,  TrareU 
in  Arnbin,  i.  835;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  96,  181, 
188;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  e.  ii.  note  a; 
U}Tird,  Nineveh,  u.  272;  Nin,  <f  Bab,  141). 
[Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
b  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  hb  ''  exile  ** 

("li3,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  conftision  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
l'>tch,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shtnar, 
and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
XIneveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  Last  being  "  a  great  city.*'  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
iimh,  /eboini,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaaa- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  eqnal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawiinson  supposes, 
(1)  that  the  expedition  of  Chedorbomer  (Gen.  xiv.) 
was  prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh, 
indicating  a  migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or 
Assyria;  (2)  that  by  Nimrod  b  to  be  understood, 
not  an  individual,  but  a  name  denoting  the  ^*  set- 
tlers*' in  the  Assyrian  pLdn;  and  (3)  that  the 
names  Rehoboth,  Odah,  Ac.,  when  first  mentioned, 
only  denoted  sites  of  buildings  afterwards  erected. 
He  supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built  about  1250 
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B.  c.,  and  Oklah  about  a  century  later,  while  Bab- 
fkn  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  15th  century 
B.  c.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  inier  that  the 
phoes  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ac.,  were 
dticB  of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 
basmuch  as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years 
later,  they  were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
The  name  Kiijathaim,  *•  double-city "  (Ges.  p. 
1336),  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not, 
fai  some  cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  ab- 
original Kniims  and  Hephaims.  (See  also  the  name 
Avith,  ** ruins,**  Ges.  p.  lOOU;  Gen.  xix.  1, 2J,  xxxvi. 
33;  Is  xxiii.  13;  Wilkinson,  ^ac.  /^y^pC.  I  308; 
Layard,  Xin.  (f  B(ib.  p.  532;  Porter.  DunisaUy  t. 
300,  ii.  106;  Rawlinson,  OutUMt  of  As»yr,  JJUt, 
4,  5.)  But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what- 
ever dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Bab- 
ylon or  Nineveh  in  their  bter  condition,  they  were 
in  fiict  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
may  have  oci'upied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh 
or  Calah;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself 
esme  from  "  Ur,"  the  "  city  "  of  the  Chaldieans 
(Ges.  p.  55;  Rawlinson,  p.  4). 

The  eariieat  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
ealled,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xlx.  1-22);  but  it 
b  certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus. 
The  last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
must  from  ita  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population;  Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
b  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xui.  S2;  Staofey,  3.  <f  P.  p.  409;  Joeeph. 
AhL  i.  6,  §  4;  Conybeare  and  Howiod,  LdJ't  and 
£p.  of  St.  PatU,  i.  94,  96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14,  15;  MarUneau,  h'(uL  Life.  i.  151;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307;  Did.  of  Geogr.  art  Ttinu).  ITie  name, 
however,  of  Hebron,  Kiijath-Arba,  indicates  its  ex- 
istence at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
as  the  city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal 
province  of  southern  Palestine  ((jen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh, 
xiv.  15).     The  "tower  of  Ejar,"  near  Bethlehem, 

or  "  of  flocks  *'  "^IIS  ^JV9f  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  zxxv.  81). 
Whether  *'  the  city  of  Shalem  "  be  a  site  or  an 
existing  town  cannot  be  determined,  but  there  can 
be  no  douSt  that  the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as 
well  identified  in  the  present  day,  as  its  importance 
as  a  fortified  place  is  plain  from  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  23,  36;  KobuMon, 
IL287).  On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  the  O^ 
naanite,  who  was  *^m  the  land  *'  before  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  had  ahwady  built  cities  of  mora  or  leas 
fanportance,  which  had  bean  krgdy  incPBaaed  by 
the  time  of  the  return  ftt>m  V^ypL 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
dties  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num.  dii.  22; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sqjoum  there,  were  employed  In  building  or  forti- 
Qfing  the  *«  treasure  cities  "  of  Pithom  {Abbtiieh) 
ud  Raaroaes  (Ex.  i.  11;  Herod,  u.  158;  Winer, 
Geaenius,  s.  vo.;  Robinson,  i.  54,  55);  but  their 
IMtonl  haUU  make  it  unlikely  that  they  shouU 
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bnild,  stin  lesa  fortify,  cities  it  their  own  in  Goahs 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvU.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  hihabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
in  number  of  **  fenced  cities.**  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Baahan, 
were  60  *' great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars,** 
besides  unwalled  villages  ;  and  also  2-i  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  l-:i,  34,  42; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14;  Josh,  xi.,  xiii.;  1  K.  iv.  13; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Burckhardt,  ^*yrtVi,  pp.  311,  457; 
Porter,  JJtnutctu,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 

On  the  west  of  Jordan,  wiiilst  31  "  royal "  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "cities  **  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.);  in  Bei\jamin  26;  to  Simeon  17;  Zab- 
ukin  12;  Issachar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.,  xix.).  But  fh>m  aome  of 
these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  pe- 
riod, and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

Erom  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  dtj- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  re- 
built Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Geaer,  Beth-horon,  Haxor, 
and  Mogtddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9, 
10;  1  K.  ix.  15-18;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Sofomon 
also  is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building 
of  Persepolis  (Chardin,  Voyrtffe,  riiL  890;  Mao- 
debk),  i.  4;  Kurftn,  ch.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xii. 
25;  Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xl.  5-10), 
of  Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv. 
17,  22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuikl- 
uig  of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  84),  the 
works  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jothaa 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  ami 
later  still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  fomily,  be- 
kmg  to  their  reapeetire  articlea. 

CoUectioiis  of  houses  in  Syria  for  aoeial  habitik- 
tion  may  be  classed  under  three  heada:  —  (1)  cit- 
ies; (2)  towns  with  citadeb  or  towen  for  resort 
and  defense;  (3)  unwalled  viUagea.  The  oitiea 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  almoat  all  cases 
**  fenced  dties,"  u  e.  poaaeasing  a  wall  with  towen 
and  gatea  (Lev.  xxr.  2J;  Deut  ix.  1;  Josh.  ii.  10^ 
vi.  2J;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  18;  2  K.  vi.  M» 
vU.  3,  xvilL  8, 13;  AcU  ix.  25);  and  that  as  a  mark 
of  conquest  was  to  break  down  a  portion,  at  leaat^ 
of  the  city  wall  of  the  captured  place,  so  the  first 
care  of  the  defenders,  as  of  the  Jews  ailer  thdr 
return  from  captivity,  was  to  rebuild  the  fortifica- 
tions (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiu 
14;  Neh.  Ui ,  Iv.,  vi.,  vii.;  1  Maoc  iv.  60, 61,  x.  46, 
Xen.  J/tU.  U.  2, 1 15). 

But  iiromid  the  city,  especially  m  peaceable  timet, 

by  undefended  suburbs  (S^lb^^D,  w9ptair6fHUf 

tubmbamtk  I  Chr.  vi.  57  ff.;  Num.  xxxr.  1-4,  Joah. 
xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  dty  estended. 
The  city  thus  became  the  dtadd,  while  the  poptda- 
tion  overifowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Maoc.  xi.  61). 
Tlie  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in  peaoa- 
able  ttmea,  combined  with  popukmsness,  aa  waa  the 
ease  in  the  fkrarishing  period  of  E^gypt,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  prophet  Zeehariah  (U.  4;  1  K.  iv.  96j 
3lartuieau,  AVisL  JJfe,  i.  806). 

Aooording  to  Enstem  cuatom,  special  dtiea  wen 
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■ppointed  to  furnish  spedal  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
ro^'al  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  thdr 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25; 
2  COir.  xvu.  12,  xxi.  3;  1  Mace,  x-  39;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §  10).  To  this  practice  our  Ix)rd  aUudes  in 
his  iMUuble  of  the  pounds,  and  it  a^es  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10,  100, 
or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Dphmstone, 
/n.'/t'f,  ch.  u.,  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  £uni]y  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  6  as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  dinsion  of 
the  kingdoms  the  I^^ites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18,14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  Captivity  ui  a  council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests :  Jose- 
phus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Ixvites  as  officers, 
inrnpirat  (Deut  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17;  Ruth 
iv.  2;  Joseph.  Ani,  iv.  8,  §  14).  Under  the  kings 
m  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed (1  K.  xxiL  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  li  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  Captivity 
Ezra  made  umilar  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (Kzr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  xiv.  9,  §  4;  B,  J.  ii.  21,  §  3;  VU.  12, 
18,  27,  34,  67,  61,  G8,  74).     [Sanhkdrim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  sise  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voynye,  ii.  172,  239;  Ony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96;  KStkm^  p.  240).  The 
vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus 
be  in  part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt. 
V.  i.  20;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  278,  284; 
PoHer,  Damascw,  i.  153;  P.  della  YaUe,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nino'eh  must  ha\'e  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  5;  Olearius, 
Trnv.  pp.  294,  309;  Burckhardt,  Trat.  in  Arabia, 
L  188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Trib€$,  p.  830;  Mrs. 
Poole,  EnglUhw,  in  Egfffi,  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum  —  r.'l  jn"1,  from  ISn*^, 

hnxul^  irAxtrcim  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad 
places  in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  1.  20;  Jer.  ▼.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
itXjoeruM  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  St  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  putzze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
tb»  feasts  wouM  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
dties.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Jo- 
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seph.  AnL  xvi.  5,  §  2, 3,  xx.  9,  %  7).  The  Strsi^ 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog 
nizable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  86;  Kobmson,  iU. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Csesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  eflectually 
(Joseph.  Anl^  xv.  19,  §  6);  we  cannot  determine 
whether  the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  dties  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars,  but  we 
read  of  the  bakers*  street  (Jer.  xxx\ii.  21),  and  Jo- 
sephus speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware 
market,  a  place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  llie 
clothes  market,  at  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1). 

The  open  spaces  (rXarcioi)  near  the  gates  ci 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  nsed 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding 
courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  genera]  resort 
by  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  2  Saui.  xv. 
2,  xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  18;  Job  xxix.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19; 
Matt  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  XX.  2;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  with- 
in the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  IK.  xxu. 
27;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Keh.  iu.  25;  AcU  xxi.  34,  xxiii. 
35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hesekiah  (2  K. 

XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Sdo- 
mon  (EccL  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Early  Trav.  p.  457;  Robinson,  i.  847,  348). 
Josephus  slso  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  I^latfl 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  (Ant  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  ont> 
side  the  city  (Kum.  xix.  11,  16;  Matt  viii.  28; 
Luke  vii.  12;  John  xix.  41;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 

H.  W.  P. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE    (t:^rS.n  >ny, 

from  X^^V,  U)  contract  [take  tn,  i.  e.  a  fugitive^ 
hence,  cities  of  rtceptio9i],  Gesen.  p.  121G:  wJXcu 
T£y  ifivyaievTppiay,  iftvyoB^vrfiptOj  t^vyoB^Tdi 
qjpida  infuyiUvorum  auxilia,  pnaifha,  sqxtrata; 
urbes  fugitiwrum), '  Six  Levitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  mitU 
released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  XXXV.  6,  13,  15;  .Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Kkvemukb  of.]  There  ynn  three  on 
each  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali, 
Kedet,  about  twenty  miles  £.  S.  £.  from  Tyre, 
twelve  S.  S.  W.  from  Banins  (1  Chr.  vi.  70;  Rob- 
inson, ii.  439 ;  Bciy.  of  Tudda,  Early  Trar.  p.  89). 
(2.)  Shbchbm,  ui  Mount  Ephraim,  N^bulus  (Josh. 

XXI.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson,  iL 
287,  288).  (3.)  Hebron,  in  Judah,  tUKhm. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re> 
hoboam  (Josh.  xzi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Clir.  vi.  55, 
xxix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  218,  ii.  89). 
(4.)  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  —  Be/.kk,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hd>ron,  perhaps  Sosor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut  iv.  43; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mace.  v.  26;  JosqUi.  Ani 
iv.  7,  §  4;  Reland,  p.  662).     (5.)  Ramoth^ii^ 
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BAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
Dour  the  site  of  es^SzaU  (Deut  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Kebnd,  iii.  966).  (6.)  Golan, 
in  fiashaOf  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  ute  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gav-e  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gauloni- 
lis,  Jwdm  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi. 
71;  Joseph.  AnL  ir.  7,  §  4;  Keland,  p.  815;  Por- 
ter,  DunMicut,  li.  251,  254;  Burclduirdt,  Syria^  p. 
286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  neariy  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
in^o  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Keland,  iii.  662). 
Mumonides  saj-s  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Cafanet,  On  Num,  xxxv.). 

Most  of  the  Kabbiuical  refinements  on  the  Law 
are  stated  under  Blood,  Kevenger  op.  To 
them  may  be  added  the  following.  If  the  homi- 
cide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  fiee  to  aiiotho*  city;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added ;  a  mbinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut 
six.  8,  9  (Lightfoot,  CttU,  Chor.  dii.  208).  The 
mitar  at  Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
eity  itself,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
nmilar  restrictions ;  a  privil^e  claimed,  as  regards 
the  former,  successfully  by  Adon^ah  and  in  vain 
by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei, 
but  forieited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  U.  28,  33, 36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  pre- 
sent some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levit- 
ical cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits 
(about  583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  Treseiitly  after,  2000  cubits 
are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 
5).'  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either 
the  2300  cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as 
'*  fields  of  the  suburbs  "  (Lev.  xxv.  34)  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which 
excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the 
'*  fields  and  villages  of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 12, 
Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other 
Levitical  cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb. 
Calmet  supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  meas- 
ured parallel,  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the 
eity  wall ;  an  explanation,  however,  which  supposes 
all  the  cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  ((}ahnet,  On 
Num.  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ajol  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  ceitain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hoice  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
seiwed  by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(ILnUam,  MiddU  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  302, 
11th  ed.).  H.  W.  P. 

CITIMS  (Kirt4oi  [rather  Kmiii];  Alex. 
Kiruuof:  Cetet)f  1  Mace.  viii.  5.     [Chittim.] 

^  CITIZENSHIP  {wokirtlai  civUas).  The 
use  of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference 
to  the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire;  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  franled  on  a  basis  of  re- 
ligious rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  disUnc- 
ions,  the  kiea  of  the  commonwealth  yn»  merged 
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in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  o-en  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  wera 
admitted.  [Conuubcjation  ;  Strangrhs.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperors;  it  was  originally  acquired  b 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28 ;  Cio 
ad  Fam,  xiii.  36;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  17),  by  military 
services  (Cic.  pro  Btib.  22;  Suet  Aug.  47),  by 
&vor  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  Cssar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  1,  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that 
ground:  certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jew*, 
who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered  over 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  13, 14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  imprit- 
oned  without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  68, 
66);  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  ma^trate  from  such  a  step  (Acta 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  ta  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  punishment. 
A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from  such  treat- 
ment before  a  Roman  magistrate;  he  was  still  liable 
to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Seid. 
de  ^Syn.  ii.  15,  §  11 ).  Another  privilege  attaching 
to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  ftx)m  a  provincial  tri- 
bunal to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
[See  the  addition  to  Appeal,  Amer.  ed.] 

\v.  L.a 

CITRON.     [Apple-tree.] 

GLAU^DA  {KKcwdri,  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Alela  and  Pliny,  KAaGSos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAav3/a  in  the  Stndiisnws  Maris  Magm :  it 
is  still  called  Clauda-nesn^  or  Gaudonesi,  by  tlie 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
Gozzt>).  This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself 
and  in  its  history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  remo\'Hl  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at 
Melita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W. 
of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Faib 
Havens],  and  nearly  due  S.  of  Pikenice.  (See 
IHoL  iii.  17,  §  1;  Stidiasm.  p.  496,  ed.  Gail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (Kai'  avr^;,  v.  14), 
[?  see  under  Crete],  and  there  was  danger  lest 
the  ship  should  be  driven  into  the  African  S}Ttis 
(v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda 
and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it  (v.  16).  We  see  at 
once  that  this  is  in  harmony  with,  and  confirmatory 
of,  the  arguments  derivable  from  all  the  other  geo- 
graphical circumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  finom 
the  etymology  of  the  word  £urDclydon  or  Euro- 
Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gale  came  from  the  N.  £.,  or  rather  E.  N.  E. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  boat  on  board  and  making 
preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale.  [Ship.] 
<Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipurreck  of  SL  Patd,  2d  ed. 
pp.  92,  98,  253.)    [3d  ed.  1866,  pp.  94,  100,  250.] 

J.  S.  H. 

OLAUa)IA  (KAavSfa),  a  Cliriatian  ftmak 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheuai 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  tliis  Clandlf 
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«M  a  BritUh  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
niu,  «D  ally  of  ISome  (Tacit.  AffiicuL  14),  who 
took  the  naiue  of  lili  imperial  patron,  llberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife 
of  loudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verae. 
(See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Aynyr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  coimection  with  king  Cogidubnus,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptmie  and  Minen'a, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  .  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  63}  to  have  been 
ccBTultis  Bjitanms  ediUi,  Moreover,  she  Is  there 
also  called  Rufina,  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's. fiither  was  received  into  slliance, 
bebnged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Kufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Kufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well  be 
called  Kufina;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was 
tried  as  stg^entitionu  externa  rea  in  the  year  57, 
Tacit.  Arm.  xii.  32;  so  tlwt  there  are  many  circum- 
stances concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  "  On  Pudens  and  Claudia; "  —  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
*(  The  Romans  at  Colchester;  **  —  and  an  Excursus 
in  Alford*s  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ill.  Prolog,  p. 
104.  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first 
mentioned  are  embodied  in  a  summsry  form. 

H.  A 
*  Conybeare  and  Howson  also  are  disposed  to 
adopt  the  foregoing  view  of  the  personal  and  his- 
torical relations  of  Pudens  and  Claudia  {Life  and 
EpuUei  of  Pauly  ii.  594,  Amer.  ed.).  One  obvious 
exegetical  difficulty  is  that  Linus  stands  nearer  than 
Pudens  to  Claudia  in  the  order  of  the  names  (2 
Tim.  iv.  21),  and  if  C^Uiudia  was  the  wife  of  either, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  biter 
rather  than  of  the  former.  The  reply  made  to  this 
is  that  the  amanuensis,  confused  by  Paul's  rapid 
dictation,  may  have  written  down  the  names  incor- 
rectly. The  German  critics,  as  De  Wette,  Matthies, 
Huther  (in  Meyer's  Comm.  Hb.  dtu  N.  Test.), 
Wiesinger,  find  no  such  point  of  contact  here 
between  secular  and  sacred  history,  but  pass  o\'er 
the  name  simply  with  the  remark  that  (3huidia  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Winer  and  Herzog  have  no 
articles  on  the  name.  The  combinations  which 
tiie  writers  assume  who  maintain  that  Claudia  was 
a  British  princess,  are  strained  and  hypothetical. 
Pudens  and  (Jlaudia  were,  confessedly,  everyday 
names  among  the  Romans,  and  therefore  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  The 
character  of  Martial  forbids  the  idea  that  he  could 
have  had  intimate  friends  among  the  friends  of  St. 
Paul;  and  still  more,  his  mvoking  on  them  the 
fiivor  of  heathen  gods  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  (iv.  13)  shows  that  they  were  still  addicted 
to  idolatry  and  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
The  "  inscriptk>n  found  at  Chichester "  also  (see 
above)  represents  Pudens  as  a  pagan.  To  meet 
these  points,  we  are  required  to  "suppose  either 
that  Pudens  concealed  his  faith,  or  that  his  rel- 
atives, in  their  anxiety  to  shield  him,  did  idol- 
atrous acts  in  his  name "  {Life  and  Epistle*  of 
PauL,  ii.  595).  North  of  th4i  Tweed  this  ingenious 
theory  of  the  British  origin  of  (Haudia  has  found 
much  less  fiivor.  See  the  objections  to  it  forcibly 
sUted  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  BibL  LiL  i.  529,  dd 
ed.,  1802.  The  writer  of  the  article  there  points 
out  a  near  approach,  at  least,  to  a  serious  chron- 
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ological  difficulty.  '*  l^sxl's  Pudens  and  Clan&i 
if  husband  and  wife,  must  have  been  married  1» 
fore  A.  D.  67,  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned 
to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epigram  must 
have  been  written  after  this,  perhaps  se^Tral  yens 
after,  for  he  came  to  Rome  only  in  a.  d.  66;  so 
that  if  they  were  married  persons  in  67,  it  Is  not 
likely  Martial  would  cefebrate  their  nuptiab  yean 
after  this.''  II. 

CLAUDIUS  (KXcwJaiof;  in  full,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  fourth  Romar 
emperor,  suooessor  of  Caius  OJigula,  reigned  horn 
41  to  54  A.  D.  He  was  son  of  Nero  Diriisua,  was 
bom  in  Lyons,  Aug.  1,  b.  c.  9  or  10,  and  li^-ed  pii- 
vate  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  hLi  being  called 
to  the  throne,  January  24,  a.  d.  41.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First  (Joseph. 
AnL  zix.  8,  §§  1,  3,  4;  Suet  Chud,  p.  10);  and 
when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himsdf  not  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  fbr  he  enlarged  the  territory  of  Agrip|ia 
by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some  districts 
of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  to 
the  kingdom  of  Cluilcis,  (Joseph.  Ant,  xix.  5,  $  6; 
Dion  C>iss.  Ix.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  alUr 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  1,  §  3).  In  Clau- 
dius's reign  there  were  several  fimiines,  arising  from 
unfitvorable  harvests  (Dk>n  Cass.  be.  11;  Eua^ 
Ckrcn,  Armen,  i.  269,  271;  Tacit  Ann,  xii.  18), 
and  one  such  oocurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts 
xi.  28-30)  under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  2,  |  6, 
and  5,  §  2),  which  perhaps  lasted  some  years. 
(Jlaudius  was  induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  to  expel  them  ftom  the  city  (Suet.  Clnud. 
p. '25,  "  JudsBos  impulsore  Chresto  assklue  tumulta- 
antes  Roma  expulit; "  cf.  AcU  xviii.  2).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  some  open  dis- 
sension between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  when  it, 
and  the  consequent  edict,  took  place,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Oroeius  {Hist.  vii.  6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year 
of  Claudius,  A.  D.  49  or  50;  referring  to  Josephus, 
who,  however,  says  nothing  about  it  Pearson 
{Annal  Paid.  p.  22)  thinks  the  12th  year  more 
probable  (a.  d.  52  or  53).  As  Anger  remarks  {Dt 
temporvm  m  Acds  App.  ratione^  p.  117),  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published  as  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome,  i.  e.  before  the  year 
49.  Claudius,  after  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  (''non 
princlpem  se,  sed  ministrum  ^t,"  Suet  p.  2  o. 
was  poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippiita.  the 
mother  of  Nero,  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  66.  7:  Suet 
Claud,  pp.  44,  45;  Joseph,  iifit  xx.  8,  §  1 ;  B.  J. 
ii.  12.  §  8),  October  13,  a.  d.  54.  H.  A. 

CLAUDIUS  LYS1AS.  [Lysiab.] 
CLAY  (tS^ri ;  ^k6s:  humus  or  bawa),  a  sed- 
imentary earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  feldspar  and  similar  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  (e.  g.  Is.  Ivii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviiL 
6 ;  Ps.  xviu.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (ttjA<Jj,  John  ix.  6), 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  2o). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  sup- 
ply material  for  pottery,  a  manufitcture  which  we 
know  was,  as  it  still  is,  carried  on  in  the  country 
(Jer.  xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowtedge  on  the  sulgeel 
is  so  small  as  to  afibrd  little  or  no  means  of  deier- 
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g,  and  the  claj  of  Pkhotixie,  like  that  of 
is  probaUj  more  loam  than  day  (Birch, 
^t  of  PiAUry,  1.  55,  152).     [Pottery.]     The 
word  moat  commonly  uaed  for  *«  potter's  day "  is 

•^pn  (Ex.  i.  14;  Job  ir.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16;  Jer. 
xriiL  4,  &.).  Bitominoas  shale,  convertible  into 
day,  !s  said  to  exist  largdy  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  seat 
of  the  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is 
Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  day 
■0  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  day  in  brick-making  is  deKribed 
cbewhere.     [BiucK.} 

Another  use  of  day  was  hi  sealing  (Job  xxxrili. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  ^ypt  are  most 
eommonly  fonnd  stamped  dther  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  nusde  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mnmmy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  day  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
■tone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
Tessd  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxil.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyui^ik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seisls  with  Assyrian,  Egypt- 
ian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  »i-as  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
Tlie  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  fiusilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Uyard,  Nin,  (f  Bab,  pp.  15a,  158, 608;  Herod, 
ii.  38;  Harmer,  Obt.  iv.  376).  [Brick  ;  Pottery; 
Seals,]  H.  W.  P. 

•CLEAN.     [Unclean  Meats;  Unclean- 

HE88.} 

CLEM'ENT  (KX^/iiiyf.*  [CUmeru;  clement] 
PhiL  iv.  3),  a  feUow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
was  at  Philippi  (for  so  the  text  implies).  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  andent  chiu^h,  that  this 
dement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
who  afterwards  became  so  cdebrated.  Whether 
this  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  practice 
of  supposing  N.  T.  characters  to  be  identical  with 
persons  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  same 
Dames,  was  too  frequent,  and  the  name  Clemens  too 
eommon,  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  the 
question.  The  identity  is  asserted  in  Euseb.  H. 
2:^.  iiL  4;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  ed.  Lommatzsch; 
and  Jerome,  Sci-ipior.  EccL  p.  176  a.  Chrysostom 
does  not  mention  it.  H.  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (KAc^tm),  one  of  the  two  dls- 
aples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of 
tfaie  resurrection,  when  Jesus  himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
OnomnMicon  makes  him  a  nati>'e  of  Emmaus.  It 
Is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Clbophas  (accur.  Cbpas) 
or  Alphseus  in  John  xix.  25.  [AlphvSUB.]  llidr 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fiUhers  and 
shureh  historians.  But  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  11) 
writes  the  name  of  Alphieus,  Joseph's  brother,  Cb- 
pas,  not  Cleopas.  And  Chr>-sostom  and  Theodoret, 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or  Al- 
phseus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is  a 
Greek  name,  probably  contracted  firom  KAc^irarpof , 
as  'Arrfrar  from  *AyTliraTpo5.  Again,  as  we  find 
tha  wife  and  chiUren  of  Clopas  constantly  with  the 
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fiunily  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  minii 
try,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was  dead  befoit 
that  time.  Gn  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  safer  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with  Clopas.  Of 
the  fiirther  history  of  Cleopas  nothing  is  known. 

H.A. 

OLEOPATHA  (KXcoir(iT/>a),  the  name  of 
numerous  Egyptian  princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  193. 

L  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [Pror*  Phii^metor.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor  and 
Geopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  B.  c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  afterwards 
given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator  when  ha 
invaded  Syria  (1  Mace  xi.  12;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  i, 
§7).  During  the  captirity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthi* 
[Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  probably  privy  to  tha 
murder  of  Demetrius  on  his  return  to  Syria  B.  a 
125  (App.  Syr.  c  68:  yet  see  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  9, 
§  3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She  afterwards  murdered 
Seleucus,  her  ddest  son  by  Demetrius  (App.  Syr. 
c.  69);  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  b.  c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second 
son  Antiochus  VIII.,  because  be  was  unwilling  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  designs  which  she  formed 
when  she  raised  htm  to  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix 
2).  B.  F.  W. 

GLB'OPHAS.    [Clbopas;  Alphaus.] 

*  CLERK.     [Toww  Clerk.] 

*  GLIFT,  an  old  form  of  cleft,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22 
(cf.  Is.  ii.  21);  Is.  hU.  5.  So  in  Job  xxx.  6,  A 
V.  ed.  1611,  where  cliff  has  been  ir^judiciously  sub- 
stituted in  modem  editions.  CUJI,  however,  ap- 
peal's to  be  used  for  cliff  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
v..  Is.  xxxii.  14,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  old  English 
writers.  A. 

*  CLOAK.     [Dress.] 

*  CLO'PAS  {KXwras:  CUqpha*),  John  xix. 
25,  maig.,  the  correct  form  for  Cleophas  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.     See  Alph^uh.  A 


CLOTHING.     [DRE88.] 

GLOUDfljy).  Thewordn''W'^Q7?,  soreo- 
dered  in  a  few  pUces,  properly  means  "  ^iipors,**  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  Ming  in  rain;  Arab. 

»LmO  and  i^(jmJ.     The  word  3^,  sometimes 

rendered  "cloud,"  means  merely  "darkness,"  and 
is  applied  also  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  2J).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  premised, 
by  clou^,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  snd 
is  dwelt  upon  Uke  the  mdividual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (SUnley,  8.  <f  P.  p.  140).  Similariy, 
when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  appre- 
hended, and  thus  the  '*  cloud  without  rain  "  becomes 
a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  perform- 
ance (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5;  Jude  12; 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a 
figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4), 
and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine  fevor  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  ill.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  sbapei 
and  unrestrained  in  poution,  it  is  the  one  amonicrt 
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material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognized 
nuu&nery  bjr  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1;  £z.  1.  4;  Uev.  i.  7,  and 
pauim)^  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and  in- 
visible; but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or  super- 
natural cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the  Dime 
presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity  vouch- 
safed by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the 
king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jdio^  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18),  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  glory-doud  (Deut.  iv.  11;  Ex.  xl. 
35,  xxxiii.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  ck)ud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  viBitPd  and  rested 
on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43;  1  K.  viii. 
11;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  n.imed  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbins  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.  ff.  whether  its  light  was  created  or 
not,  whether  the  actual  "light"  created  on  the 
*<  first  day  **  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom, 
Buxtorf*s  hiatorj  of  the  Arlc,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  (Ugolini, 
voL  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  H.  H. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  (IJ'jri  ^^^V), 
This  was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory- 
ekmd,  betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  his  chosen 
host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  ofi^nses,  as  the  lumin- 
ous cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same 
onder  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  be- 
i  a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
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rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabemade,  wbenee  God 
is  said  to  have  **  come  down  w  the  pillar  **  (Num 
xii.  5 ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9«  10).  It  preceded  the  boat, 
apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the  way 
(Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  Ac.;  Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  84). 
So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  (abemacle  became 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  A  re- 
markable passage  in  Chirtius  (v.  2,  §  7),  descriptive 
of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  mentiooa  a 
beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quarters  as  th« 
signal  for  marching;  "  observabatur  ignis  noctu,  fii* 
mus  interdiu."  This  was  probably  an  adoption  <^ 
an  eastern  custom.  Similaurly  the  Persians  used  aa 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  inclosed 
in  crystal  (i6.  iii.  3,  §  9).  Caravans  are  still  knoiwn 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  doud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldneas  of 
outline.  H.  U. 

•CLOUTED,  Josh.  ix.  5,  "old  shoes  and 
douted^**  i.  e.  patched ;  compare  clouts,  Jer.  xxxviii. 
11, 12.  A. 

CNIDUS  (Kvrtoj)  is  mentioned  in  1  ^lacc 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbor 
which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  afler  leaving  Myra, 
and  before  running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was 
a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme 
S.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Cauia],  on 
a  promontory  now  called  Cape  Ciio,  whidi  projects 
between  the  islands  of  (Jos  and  Rhodes  (see  Aote 


Plan  of  Cnidus  and  Chart  of  the  adjoining  coast 


xxi.  1).  Cnpe  Crio  is  in  fiut  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
flbnn  two  harbors,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles  were 
noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  C^iidus 
show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  mag- 
nificence. Few  ancient  cities  have  received  such 
ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engravings. 
We  may  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karamnma,  Hamil- 
ton's Researches,  and  Texier's  Asit  Mineure,  also 
Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  drawings  in 
the  Ionian  Aniiquities,  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty  Charts^  Nos. 


1533,  1604.     [Newton,  C.  T.,  Diicoveries  at  HaU 
icamassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidm^  Lond.  1862.] 

J.  S.  H. 
COAL.     In  A.  y.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Hebrew  words.     (1.)  llie  first 

and  most  frequently  used  is  GachtUth,  ^.Xl^ 
(&y0/>a(f  ityBpaxid'  pruna,  caHo),  a  live  ember, 
burning  fuel,  as  distinguished  ftrom  CPf]^  (Prov. 
xx\i.  21).  It  is  written  more  fully  in  Ex.  x.  2 
tt>?  ''^r?,  and  in  Ez.  i.  13,  nSnyJa  r  S  ^^^2 
In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  ^coals  of  fire"  are  pot 
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mCapboiicallj  for  the  lightnings  proceeding  frcnn 
God  (Ps.  xvili.  8, 12, 13,  czl.  10). 

In  Prov.  XXV.  22  we  have  the  proverbiid  expres- 
lion,  "•  Thou  ahalt  heap  coals  of  fiiv  upon  his  head," 
which  has  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xii. 
20,  and  by  which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the 
bumii^  shame  and  oonfosion  which  men  must  fed 
when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  In  Ps.  cxx. 
4,  "  ooa]s"  =  burning  brands  of  wood  (not  **  juni- 
per/* but  broom),  to  which  the  fiUae  tongue  is  com- 
pared (.fames  iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenching  of  the  live  coal 
fa  used  to  indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  single  remaining  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
widow  of  Tekoafa  suborned  by  Joab ;  just  as  Ludaii 
(Tun.  §  3)  uses  the  word  (t&rupoy  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

The  root  of  H^P?  ^  ^^l»  ^^^  **  possibly 
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the  nme  in  meaning  as  the  Anb.  A^Lf^,  to  light 
a  fire,  with  the  change  of  v  mto  D. 

2.  Pechdm,  D^^^  ii<rxdpa,  HyBpa^ :  carbo, 
pnaui).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  ytt  liyhttd^  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added;  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted,  hav- 
ing reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths*  worli.     It  is 

derived  fitun  D*7^ :  Arab.  ArtC^.%  to  be  very 
blade.  ' 

Hie  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
eharoqal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  lUtstphj  or  RUtpdA,  ^t'!:!7,  J^JV"?  {iyBpa^: 

caladuM  in  b.  vi.  6;  but  in  1  K.  xix.  6,   HS"* 

D^^*!;^,  is  rendered  by  the  LXZ.  iyKpwpias 
iXvpirriii  and  by  the  Vulg.  p<uu$  aubcinericius). 
In  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  namely,  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 

osual  in  the  East.     Comp.  the  Arab.  \_k-^\.  a 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid,  n^*^*^,  in  Is. 
vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  Y.  "  a  live  coal,"  but  prop- 
erty means  "  a  hot  stone."  The  root  is  'H^f^f  to 
lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  H'^^^T),  in  Hab.  Ui.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
M  bammg  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  '*  burning  dis- 
eases." The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant. 
Till.  6,  the  hitter  by  Deut  xxxii.  24.     According 

to  the  Babbinical  writers,  H^TT!  =  '^**7-»  P'"^^^- 

6.  Shech^.  —  ln  Lam.  iv.  8,  nSn*:>C  ^Wr 

Q*?^^  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  *' their  visage  is 
bLrker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than 
bkckness."    niH^"  is  found  but  this  once,  and 

signifies  to  be  black,  from  root  "^H^ .    The  LXX. 
render  it  by  ia&6Kv>  the  Vulg.  by  ctrbonet.     In 
other  fonftt  the  word  is  frequent,  and  Sbihor  is  a 
isual  nam 3  for  the  Nile.     [Shihoh.]       W.  D. 
There  ctui,  wo  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 

denotixi  by  the  Heb.  words  gackehth  (n^^3) 
and  peckdni  {^^T.)  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral 


coal.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancienl 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  substance  wc 
now  denominate  "coal;"  indeed  it  seems  prettj 
clear  that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcoal  foi 
their  fuel;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  The- 
ophrastus  {Fr.  iL  61,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which 
we  leam  that  foesil  coal  was  f<wmd  in  Uguria  and 
1'^  and  used  by  **  the  smiths,"  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chimneys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Beckmann,  Uid,  Inctnt,  i.  295).  Aa  the 
houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  the  burning  of  "  coal "  would  have  made  even 
their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been  done 
for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still  less 
has  been  done  for  its  geology.  **  Indications  of 
coal  are  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  (PZ/ys.  HUU  PaL 
p.  67),  "in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains; here  and  the^  a  narrow  seam  of  this  min- 
eral protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  the  siufaoe;  and  we  leam  front  Mr.  Elliot  (IL 
257)  that  the  enterprise  of  Moliammed  All  has  not 
suflered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Comale,  8  miles  from  Bei- 
rut, and  2.')00  fieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is 
obtained,  whence  it  was  transported  on  mules  to 
the  coast. 

The  following  works  contain  all  that  is  at  pres- 
ent known  respecting  the  geology  of  Syria:  ~- 
Lynch's  United  StiUs  Kxplonng  Expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  Kussegger's 
Gcoffnottiche  Karte  des  Ubanon  und  Amilibanonf 
Kitto*s  Physictd  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  Rejjort  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
StfrUi.  W.  H. 

*  The  Greek  words  in  the  N.  T.  for  "  coals " 
(Rom.  xii.  20)  and  "  fire  of  coals  "  (John  xviii.  18, 
and  xxi.  9)  are  Mpaxts  and  eufOpaxtd,  i-  e.  char- 
coal or  coal  made  of  wood,  'llie  incident  of  Peter's 
wanning  himself  at  such  a  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  tallies  both  with  the  climate  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  with  the  present  customs  of  the  people.  The 
nights  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
are  cool,  though  the  days  may  be  warm.  The  an:, 
after  sundown,  becomes  chilly,  and,  under  the  open 
sky,  a  person  nee<ls  to  increase  his  raiment  or  have 
recourse  to  a  fire.  Coal  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
fuel  which  the  mhabitants  of  Jerusalem  bum  at  the 
present  day.  Much  of  the  wood  which  they  con- 
sume, 8a}'8  Tobler  {Denkbldf4er  aus  Jerus'ilem^  p. 
180),  and  probably  much  of  that  out  of  which  the 
coal  is  made,  is  procured  from  the  region  of  Hebron. 
This  writer  mentions  also  that  the  coal  fire  is  often 
built,  especially  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  brazier,  around  which  the  family 
gather,  and,  with  out-stretched  hands,  stand  and 
warm  themselves.  It  is  a  custom,  as  he  remarks 
{DenkbUUttry  p.  181),  that  vividly  recalls  the  an- 
cient scene  in  the  court  of  the  high-priest  (/col 
iQipyuouvovtOy  John  xviii.  18). 

L)r.  Robinson  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  re- 
sidts  of  the  observations  of  such  professional  explor- 
ers as  Seetzen,  Russegger,  Schul)ert,  Anderson, 
and  others,  in  rektion  to  the  "Geological  Fea- 
tures "  of  Palestine  (chapter  iv.  Phy».  Ceogr.  p. 
311  ff.;,  which  the  general  reader  will  find  con- 
venient and  interesting.  Mr.  (vsge  has  inserted  m 
his  Ritter's  (jeograjphy  of  Ptdentine^  iii.  351  l£ 
(Appendix)  the  elaborate  articles  on  the  "  I'onna- 
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tlou  of  the  Basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  and  other  re- 
lated topics  hj  M.  Louis  lArtei,  etc.,  etc.,  trans 
loted  by  Afr.  Grove  from  the  French.  Mr.  Grove 
deals  lorgel/  with  questions  of  this  nature  in  his 
article  on  8ua,  Thk  Salt,  in  this  Dictionary. 
(See  additions  in  Amer.  ed.)  On  that  particular 
sulQect,  and  on  the  geology  of  the  country  gener- 
ally, we  have  much  valuable  information  in  Mr. 
IVistnun's  Land  of  Itratl  (scattered  through  the 
work,  but  especially  in  chapter  xv. ).  H. 

'  *  COAST  (derived  through  the  French  cobU, 
from  the  Latm  oo$la^  **a  rib,'*  "  side'*),  stands  often 
fa)  the  A.  V.  for  ''  border  "  (Judg.  xi.  20;  1  Sam. 
V.  6;  Matt.  >'iii.  84,  Ac.).  The  present  usage  re> 
stricts  the  term  to  the  sea-shore.  H. 

COAT.     [Dkess.] 

•  COAT  OF  MAIL,  1  Sam.  xvU.  5,  88. 
.SeeARM8,U.  §1,  p.  161. 

COCK  (a\^«T«x>:  gnUvs).  There  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  aomestic  poultry  in  the  O.  T., 
the  passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  m 
Prov.  XXX.  31;  Is.  xxii.  17)"  read  &\4icrwp  and 
aniitts  having  no  reference  to  that  biid.  In  the 
K.  T.  the  ^*  cock  "  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter*s  denial  of  our  Jjord,  and  indirectly  in  the 
word  iJ{.€KTO(M>^yia  (Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  xiit.  35,  &c.).  The  origin  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asi- 
atic, but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  -breed  whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as 
to  the  locality  where  they  were  found.  Temmluck 
is  of  opinion  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Malay  GaUus  Gigantetu  and  the  Indian  G,  Bnn- 
Inva  for  our  domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Komans.  Pisthetcrus  (Aristoph. 
Avtty  483)  calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  (ncp<r(- 
khs  tipyis)-  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
(}redcs  obtained  domestic  birds  from  Persia.  As 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  0.  T.  of  these  birds, 
and  as  no  figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Atic.  Egypt.  1.  234,  ed. 
1854),  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  into 
Judsea  with  the  Komans,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
cock-fighting.  The  Misbna  {Bnba  Kama,  vii.  7) 
says  "  they  do  not  rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  ac- 
count of  the  holy  things ;  *'  ^  and  this  assertion 
has  by  some  been  quoted  as  an  objection  to  the 
evangelical  history.  On  this  subject  a  writer  in 
Harris  (Diet,  of  NaL  Hist,  of  Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833), 
▼ery  properly  remarks,  ^'  If  there  was  any  restraint 
in  the  use  or  domestication  of  this  biid  it  must 
have  been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jews,  but 
could  not  have  been  binding  on  foreigners,  of  whom 
many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as  officeni  or  traders.'* 
Thomwn  (Lnnd  and  Bvok^  p.  672)  says  the  fowls 
are  now  common  in  Jerusalem,  "  that  they  swarm 
round  every  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  children  in  every 
room,  roost  over  head  at  night,  and  with  their 
cackle  aid  crowing  are  the  town  clock  and  the 
momu.g  bcU  to  call  up  sleepers  at  early  dawn.'* 
As  to  the  cock-crotoing  see  Time.  W.  H. 

COCKATRICE.  A  not  very  happy  render- 
ing by  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tzijtii'dnl 


o  •  8o  the  VaJg.  in  U.  xxii.  17,  bat  not  the  LXX. 
Wm  have  oArrrpvwi',  fra'lus,  In  8  Mace.  v.  28.        II. 
^  *  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the  Talmud  is  not  coi 
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0:^7^!.)  and  Iztpha'  (7?^.  See  Prov.  niiL 
32,  margin;  Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  6;  Jer.  viii.  17.  Tha 
cockatrice  is  a  fabulous  animal  conoeniine  which 
absurd  stories  ore  toU.     [Addkh.]  W.  H. 

COCKLE  C^t;  fcfS,  hosMdk:  fidros:  vun) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40:  » I^  thistles  pxm 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  borlej.** 

The  plural  fonn  of  a  Heb.  noon,  namely,  D^r  KS 
{bhishim),  is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  **wiM 
grapes.**  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  two  'words 
denote  **  noxious  weeds  **  generally,  or  some  portie- 
ular  planL  Celsius  has  argued  in  faror  of  the  aeo- 
nite,  the  Aconitum  NnptUus,  which  however  is 
quite  a  mountain  —  never  a  field  —  plant.  He 
traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  a  Persian  word  (Bi$h) 
of  somewhat  simihir  form.  The  bettaJiim  of  Isaiah 
(/.  c),  which  the  LXX.  render  "  thorns  **  (&Kar9eu), 
the  Vulg.  lahru90(By  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
fhiit  of  the  Viti»  lidntuca  of  Linraeus,  a  N.  Amer* 
ican  phmt!  Hasselquist  thought  he  had  discoi'ered 
the  betuh{m  in  the  berries  of  the  hoary  nightshade, 
which  the  Arabs  call  anib-td-dib^  i.  e.  "wolfs 
grape."  He  says  {Trav.  p.  290),  "the  prophet 
could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  opposite  to  the 
vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in  the  rineyards, 
and  is  \-ery  pernicious  to  them.*'  Some,  as  Park- 
hurst  {Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.),  belie^'e  some  "stinking 
weed  "  is  intended  by  bodidh^  in  Job  L  c,  from  the 

root  V  K3,  "  to  smell  as  carrion.**  If  the  word 
denotes  a  pbnt  in  so  limited  a  sense,  we  would  sug> 
gest  the  hound's  tongue  (Cyno^&issvm),  which  has 
literally  a  carrion  smell.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  botltah  and  beuaJiim  denote  any  bad 
weeds  or  flruit:  the  beus/iim  of  the  prophet's  vine- 
yard may  thus  be  understood  to  represent  "  sour  or 
bad  grapes;  **  with  which  riew  accord  the  awrptai 
of  AquUa  and  the  ireKij  of  Syramachus  (see  also 
Hiller,  HierqphyL  i.  293),  and  the  bo8/.ah  of  Job 
{L  c.)  may  denote  bod  or  smutted  barley.  The 
bunt  or  stinking  rust  ( Uredo  faUida)  which  some- 
times attacks  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  is  choi^ 
acterized  by  its  disgusting  odor,  which  property 
would  suit  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name:  or 
the  word  may  probably  denote  some  cf  the  useJesi 
grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  Hordeum  murinumf  Ac,     W.  U. 

CCELESYBIA  (KoiXq  Svpk:  Caiesyria), 
"the  hiMow  S}Tia,**  was  (strictly  speaking)  tbt 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (iroiAia) 
which  intervenes  between  IJbonus  and  Anti-libo- 
nus,  stretching  ftom  lat  8do  20^  to  34o  40',  a  dio- 
tance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  de8cripti\%.  I>io- 
nysiiis  the  geographer  well  obsenies  upon  this.  In 
the  lines  — 

^Hf  KoiXriy  ivintnwiv  imowfioy^  ovvtx  op*  avr^r 
Ptritg.  m,  900. 

A  modem  traveller  says,  more  particulariy  — 
"  We  finally  kx)ked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
red  valley  —  green  from  its  yet  unriiie  com,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  verd:uit  —  which  dirides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-I^ebanon;  the  for- 
mer reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 


sistent  with  itulf  on  thl«  point  {Hnr.  Hebr.  on  Hatt 
xxvi.  84).  See  aloo  IMedlieb's  Artnaol.  dtr  Ltidm^ 
gesthichtty  p.  83  U. 
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lo  the  nottli,  behind  which  lie  tbu  Cedan;  tha  bt- 
ter,  iu  the  etUl  more  uowy  crest  of  Hermou  —  the 
cuimination  of  the  range  beug  thus  iu  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  aouthem  extremity 
of  the  vaUejr  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
great  vallej  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  extcUjf 
Uf  the  eye  what  it  is  on  mnpt  —  the  *■  hollow  *  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  ranges  of  8}Tia.  A  screen 
throu^^  which  the  Leontes  {IM'inif)  breaks  out, 
ektses  the  south  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a 
suniJar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too  remote  to 
be  ¥iaible  "  (Stanley's  Sin.  4  PtiL  p.  407).  The 
plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near  which, 
but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Ba  Uoek  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams  of 
the  Orontes  {Nuhr-aUAsy)  and  the  Litany,  which 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.  W.  and 
the  S.  E.,  gi\-e  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
mckised  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  Coefe-Syria  was  alao  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanua  range,  between  it  and  the  desert.  In 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Tiachonitb  and  Perea,  to  Idumsea  and 
the  bordera  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvL  §  21;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  11,  §  6).  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Josephua  (Ani.  xiiL  13,  §  2)  even  place  Scy- 
thopoUa  in  Coele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the 
west  side  of  Jordan;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its 
extent  southwards  to  about  hit  Bio  30^  or  the 
eountry  of  the  Ammonites  (PtoL  r.  15;  Joseph,  i. 
11).  Ptolemy  distinctly  indudes  in  it  the  Damaa- 
cus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  'Syria  {Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Goele-Syria  of  <the  Greeks ;  for  there  aie  no 
grounda  for  supposhig,  with  Cahnet  {DicL  of  the 
BibU,  art.  Caiesyria),  that  "Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Code-Syria.  Ccele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus  *' 

(^^'^T^'^),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  r^on,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  mhabitanU  of  the 

plain  of  Aven"  Oj^TIJ^-^,  Bikath-Aven)  an 
threatened,  in  ooi^junction  with  those  of  Damascus. 
Bikath  is  exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stan- 
ley a  Pakstiney  Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression 
Bitnth'Aven,  "  the  phun  of  Idols,'*  woukl  be  weU 
applied  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Baalbek.  [Avkn.]  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-S^-ria 
in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
fiw  Syria  (1  Esdr.  u.  17,  24, 27,  iv.  48,  ri.  29,  vii. 
I,  viu.  67;  1  Maco.  x.  09;  2  Maoo.  iii.  6,  8,iv.  4, 
riii.  8,  x.  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given 
m  A.  y.  as  CKL08TRIA.  G.  H. 

OOPFBR  (T27S,  probably  ftt>m  ^n,  to  be 
moved:  Brfut:  capeeUa\  a  movable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (I  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  ebe,  and  in  each  of 
the  above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of 
■wne  special  significance.  H.  W.  P. 

COFFIN.     fBuRiAL] 

*  A  few  points  require  notice  under  this  head, 
which  an  not  found  under  Buual.     One  is  that 
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in  Gen.  1  ie,  the  body  of  Joseph,  after  being  em> 
balmed,  is  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  ucoffln  " 

(A.  v.)  or  wooden  chest  iX^'^^\    Objectors  have 

urged  from  this  expression  that  the  writer  of  Gen- 
esis was  ignorant  of  E^ptian  customs,  and  hence 
could  iK)t  have  been  Moses,  if  Moses  was  bom  and 
brought  up  m  Egypt.  But  this  olgection  uiia- 
states  the  usage  iu  such  cases.  Basaltic  sarcophagi 
were  very  uncommon,  and,  as  the  general  rule,  the 
mummy  was  placed  in  a  wooden  ooflSn.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  (ii.  86)  that  the  body,  after  being 
duly  prepared,  was  **  given  back  to  tbe  relatives, 
who  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  tliey  nuide 
fur  the  purpose,  shaped  into  tbe  figure  of  a  man.'* 
See  Kawlinson's  /hi-odtitu*^  ii.  143,  and  llengsten* 
berg's  Die  Bavhev  Afuse^t  und  ulLy^en^  p.  71 
(i{obbins*s  trans,  p.  7G).  "  If  a  massive  tomb  or 
lofty  pyramid  had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
if  his  uuxial  renuuns  had  been  deposited  there  like 
those  of  the  princes  of  V^yl^  it  would  have  been 
supposed  that  his  body  would  remain  in  Egypt  till 
the  day  of  doom.  But  he  would  not  penult  thia 
to  be  done;  be  *  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  carry  up  his  bones '  from 
Egypt  to  (Jaiuuui ;  and  he  was  content  with  a  simple 
coffin  of  wood."     (Wordsworth,  Genesis^  p.  197.) 

**  Coffin,^'  the  marg.  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for 
<rop6s  in  Luke  vii.  14,  is  probably  more  correct  than 
"  bier  "  m  the  text.  The  proper  Greek  for  »'  bier  " 
is  ^iptrpoPy  tcKlini,  X^x^s  (in  modem  Greek  ^uKo 
Kpi^rov)'  With  this  stricter  meaning  we  must 
infer  that  the  coffin  was  an  open  one,  since  other- 
wise the  young  man  whom  the  Saviour  restored  to 
life  could  not  have  "  sat  up  *'  at  once,  as  he  did  in 
obedience  to  our  Lord's  command.  But  if  copis 
refere  to  the  bier  or  litter  on  which  the  body  was 
carried,  it  must  be  from  an  accommodated  sense  of 
the  word,  ooirespondiug  perhaps  to  the  Hebrew 

n^p,  as  m  2  Sam.  iu.  81.     (Comp.  Lightfoot, 

Ilor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  vii.  12,  14.)  This  bitter  ex- 
pknation  is  not  necessary  Nearly  all  admit  thai 
the  coffin  was  not  only  sometimes  used  among  the 
Kel>rews,  but  was  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
general  rule,  so  made  as  to  be  open  at  the  top^ 
See  Winer,  Reaho,  U.  16 ;  Herzog,  RenUKncykL  i 
773;  Paulus,  Comm,  ub,  dot  I^.  Test,  i.  824. 

The  present  customs  of  Palestine  are  not  moon- 
sistent  with  either  view.  We  are  permitted  to  Uy 
behn  the  reader  the  foUowing  statement  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyck.  **  At  present  coffins  are  used  only  in 
the  cities,  and  even  there  they  have  been  in  use  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  general 
way  of  burial  is  to  array  the  corpse  in  its  best 
dress,  as  if  it  were  living,  and  lay  it  on  a  bier  with 
no  covering  at  all,  or  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  tlie 
body,  leaving  the  fiioe  exposed.  The  shroud,  n 
long  piece  of  white  cotton  stufi;  is  wrapped  around 
the  body  at  the  ffrave.  The  grave  has  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  all  four  sides,  a  ledge  of  stones  built  up 
against  its  sides  high  enough  to  allow  the  body  to 
be  deposited  in  the  niche  thus  made,  and  be  cov- 
ered with  boards,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  this 
ledge  and  prevent  the  earth  fix>m  actually  touching 
the  body.  I  have  attended  scores  of  funerals  on 
Lebanon,  and  I  never  saw  a  corpse  carried  that 
could  not  have  sat  up  at  once  had  it  been  restored 
to  life.  In  Beirdt  coffins  have  more  recently 
come  into  use,  which  may  be  left  uncovered  untU 
the  grave  is  reached,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
Christians,  they  are  closed  at  the  house  or  church 
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Mohammedans  in  Bdrdi  eairy  the  dead  uo  the 
giave  on  a  bier,  as  above  mentioned^  ai.^  then 
aometitnes  put  the  body  into  a  rude  coffin  at  the 
grave/'  II. 

COXA  {Xu>\d;  Alex.  KwAo:  [Sin.  Vulg. 
omit]),  a  place  named  with  Cbobai  (Jud.  xv.  4, 
only),  the  position  or  real  name  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Simonis  {Onom.  N.  T.  170) 
suggests  Abel-mecAo^. 

COLHO'ZEH  (njn-bl  [alUeemg] :  [in 
Neh.  iii.  15,]  XoA«f«;  [Vat.  omits;  in  xi.  5,  Xo- 
Aofet,  Vat.  FA.  XoAca :]  ChoUwzn),  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

CCLIUS  (Kc^ioj:  [Vat.  Kwos;  Aid.]  Alex. 
Ki^Atoy:  CW/im),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kelaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Eakkings.    llie 

expression  "*!!  *  (as  the  collar)  in  Job.  xxx.  18,  is 

better  read  as  ^^):  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  »*it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,**  referring  to  the  cUm  Jit  of  the  ceUtonttk. 

The  ^??,  literally  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, refers  to  thfe  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
other  robe  than  the  sacerdotal  ephod  (I'jt.  xxxix. 
23;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  authority  of  tlie  I.XX. 
{&(nrfp  rh  irtpi<rr6fiioy)y  of  the  Vulg.  (yuaw  ctrpi- 
tio),  and  of  (iesenius  (Thes.  p.  1088),  must  how- 
ever be  cited  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  rendering. 

\V.  L.  B. 

COLLEGE,  THE  (n'jrzsn:  ^  ^awrswl: 
Stctmda).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  m  the  A.  V. 
that  Huldah  the  prophetess  **  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  colUgt^^^  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "ui  the 
second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  city  is  un 
doubtPdly  alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the 
second  ").  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"the  college"  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  has  "  house  of  instruction,"  a  school-house 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  This  translation  must  have  been  based 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  mishneh^  "  repe- 
tition," which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  the  word  was  thus  taken  to  denote  a 
place  for  the  repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  a 
place  where  copies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp. 
Deut.  xvii.  18;  Josh.  viii.  32).  llashi,  after  quot- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  says,  "  there  is 
a  gate  in  the  [Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  gate  of  liuldah  in  the  treatise  Middoth  [i. 

3],  and  some  translate  H^.t^'Ttin  without  the  wall, 
between  the  two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part 
{misJitwh)  to  the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially 
the  ophiion  of  the  author  of  Qucegi,  in  Libr.  Rey. 
attributed  to  Jerome.  KeiPs  explanation  ( Comm, 
in  loc.)  is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  ifishneh 
was  the  "  lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  ^  &\At; 
•w6\ii  {Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5),  and  built  on  the  liill 
Akra.  Kwald  (on  Ztph.  i.  10)  renders  it  JVeu- 
tUult^  that  is,  Beeztha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  explained  Xh»  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Levites,  who 
were  a  second  or  inferior  order  as  compared  witli 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high-priest.  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ab  eo," 
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chat  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Unldali'f 
house,  next  Uie  king's  palace,  accounting  for  Un 
fact  that  she  was  fint  appealed  to.  Of  coigectui«i 
like  theM  there  is  no  end.  W.  A  W. 

*  In  Neh.  xi.  9,  the  A.  V.  has  the  emmecNiB 
construction,   «was  second  over  the  city."      The 

Hebrew,  HJC^'D  ^^Vr^,  means  (ht  cUy  seamd  in 
order  =  the  second  city,  t.  e.  the  second  part  of  it 
(Kodiger,  Ges.  Thes.  iii.  1451,  para  urbis  secunda- 
ria),  which  Joeephus  (Ant  xv.  11,  §  5)  calls  the 
other  city,  r^y  iiAAijy  v6\iv,  namely,  the  lower 
city,  or  Akra  (Robinson,  BibL  lies.  1.  412).  The 
Syriac  version  follows  the  true  construction,  and 
translates,  "  was  governor  over  the  second  city," 

In  the  same  sense  the  w(»d  i^PtTD  alone  is 
used  in  2  K.  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chr.'  xxxir.  22  (A 
V.  in  both  passages,  "college"),  and  in  Zeph. 
i.  10  (A.  V.  "second").  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  translates,  "  qu«  habitabat  in 
Jerusalem  in  Secunda; "  and  in  Zeph^  "  et  uluktus 
e  Secunda,"  as  in  the  A.  V. 

The  absurd  idea  of  a  "  college  "  was  received  by 
the  first  Christian  HebraisU,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  from  their  Jewish  teachers.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  2  K.  xxii.  14,  acting  the 
interpreter  here'  as  elsewhere  (Uerzog's  Reat-£i^ 

cykL  XV.  678)  has  SJ^H>4  n*^?,  haute  of  in- 
sirucfion,  school^  and  is  followed  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxir.  22. 
Accordingly,  Sebastian  Munster  (Hebrew  Bible, 
with  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Basle,  1546) 
translates,  in  2  K.  "in  domo  doctrinse;"  with 
the  aimotation:  ^'Exfionunt  hie  communiter  He- 
bnei   7^2X''^    pro  l£7"nD  n"*^;  vel,  ut  Cbal. 

interpres  vertit,  WCbiS  n"*D,  id  est,  domus 
doctrinse  sen  studii  legis  divinie."  He  adda,  from 
the  Rabbinic  writers  :  "  Eratque  certus  quidam 
locus  juxta  templum,  in  quo  docU  quique  convenie- 
bant,  et  conferebant  de  lege  et  vatictniia  propheta^ 
rum."  Havbg  no  Taigum  on  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.,  he  there  retained  the  rendering  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

lliis  Rs^binic  notion  thus  became  current  aoKing 
Christian  scholars,  and  was  at  length  incorporated 
in  our  authorissed  English  version. 

It  is  mteresting  to  trace  this  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  vemacuhir  Bible. 
Ooverdale's  Bible  (first  published  in  1535)  has  in 
2  K.  xxii.  14,  "she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  porte  "  (probably  a  misprint  for  "  parte," 
which  appeara  in  his  vereion  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  (;hr.).  Matthew's  Bible,  so  called  (1537), 
generally  understood  to  be  essentially  Tj-ndale'a 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  in  both  passages, 
"dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second  ward."  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540)  has  in  2  K.,  "in  the  house 
of  the  doctrine,"  but  in  2  Chr.  "  within  the  second 
wall;"  followed  in  both  passages  by  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (1568).  Tlie  Geneva  venion  (1560)  has  in 
2  K.,  "  in  the  college,"  2  Chr.  "  within  the  college  " 
(with  the  marginal  note  on  the  former  panafe, 
"  or,  tlie  house  of  doctrine,  which  was  near  to  tlie 
temple,"  ttx;.,  as  in  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  re- 
f<?rred  to  above),  and  in  both  passages  was  followed 
by  King  James's  re\isen.  T.  J.  C. 

•  COLLOPS  stands  in  Job  xv.  27  for  HL^'X 
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vhieh  nnuw  aimplj  «'&t"  or  *«fiitoess."  It  is 
nid  to  be  a  Yorkshire  word,  still  used,  signifying 
lumps  or  slices  of  meat  (Eastwood  and  Wiight's 
BUde  Wtfrd-Book^  p.  114).  As  ^  fiitoess  *'  occurs 
just  before,  the  translators  may  haw.  wished  to 
vary  the  expression,  or  nuty  h&\^  l^een  guided  by 
caprice.  Dr.  Conant  ( Tnmsl^Uion  (if  the  Bvok  of 
Job,  p.  54}  renders  ^^fiitneas"  in  one  line  of  the 
parallelisTn,  and  **  fat "  in  the  other.  H. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  od- 
ebrated  city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veteruis  Uioae  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities*  (Dion  Oiss.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  **  Jus  Ital- 
icum  "  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  described  as  a  **  oolonia  "  both  in 
inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Kaache,  vol. 
iii.pt.  2,  p.  1123.)  On  the  >'Jus  ItaUcum,"  see 
DicL  of  AnL,  arts.  Coionia  and  Lntinilns, 

*  Traces  of  this  cobnial  rank  of  Philippi  appear 
at  the  present  time  among  the  ruins  on  the  ground. 
The  traveller  even  at  Neapolis  {KamUlt),  the  sea- 
port of  the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Latin 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fidleii  col- 
umns. Two  of  the  epit^hs  there  contain  the  name 
of  Claudius,  the  emperor  who  was  on  the  throne 
when  Paul  passed  through  Neapolis  to  the  colony 
where  he  gathered  his  first  church  in  Europe. 
At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  before  coming  to 
the  ancient  site,  stands  a  massive  block  of  marble 
which  no  doubt  once  supported  a  statue  or  some 
monumental  column,  on  which  the  names  of  ^  Caius 
Vibius  et  Cornelius  Quartus  "  are  distinctly  legible, 
with  other  Koman  letters  not  easily  deciphered. 
Near  them  are  also  Turkish  cemeteries  with  firag- 
ments  of  marble  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  obtained 
evidently  fix>m  Philippi,  on  which  Latin  letters  and 
oocasionaUy  entire  words  are  found.  On  some  of 
the  stones  among  the  ruins  at  Philippi  are  Greek 
inscriptions;  but  those  in  Latin  are  fiur  mora  nu- 
merous. Many  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  marked  with  what 
seem  to  be  the  names  of  the  owners,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  Latin.  The  remarkable  tomb,  mono- 
lithic, except  the  lid  or  roof^  12  feet  long,  8|  high, 
and  6  wide,  situated  near  one  of  the  roads  which 
intersect  the  plain,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the 
mutilated  epitaph  on  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
We  evidently  have  before  us  there  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  city  on  Greek  soil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unstudied  than  the  way  in 
which  this  Roman  relationship  of  Philippi  sbiws 
itself  in  the  text  of  Luke.  After  speaking  of  the 
seising  of  Paul  and  SUas  by  a  mob,  and  their  being 
dragged  before  the  rulers  i&pxo¥Tff)  of  the  city 
(Acts  xvi.  19),  Luke  suddenly  drops  that  term,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  officers,  whom  he 
denominates  "commanders'*  (nrpanryoO*  The 
fiMst  now  was  that  in  a  Roman  colony  the  chief 
magistrates,  instead  of  being  called  dtmmmri  or 
qufUuorviri  (the  number  was  not  always  the  same), 
fi«]uently  took  the  name  of  pnetores  as  one  of 
greater  honor,  and  that  in  Greek  was  oTfonrfoi, 
This  Is  the  only  occasion  in  the  book  of  Acts  on 
which  Luke  has  made  um  of  this  peculiar  designa- 
ttoa:  and  it  is  the  only  occasion,  as  far  as  appears,  on 
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which  he  oould  have  introduced  it  with  propriety. 
It  occurs  five  times  in  this  brief  recital,  and  showi 
that  the  go^'emment  of  this  particular  city  (v^Ait. 
KoXmvia)  was  modelled  after  tha  Roman  lbrm.« 
It  is  also  at  Philippi  only  that  the  " rod-bearers" 
or  "  lictrav  "  (^a/38ovxoOt  holding  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  the  Roman  insignia,  make  their 
appearance.  (See  Pauly's  HtaUEncykL  ii.  507,  1st 
ed.;  Wetstein,  Nw.  Test.  iL  556;  Kuinoel,  Acta 
AposL  p.  543;  Lechler's  Apottdytadi,  p.  2U,  and 
SchafTs  Am.  ed.  p.  806 ;  Conybeare  &  Howaon's 
lAft  and  Letters  of  Paul,  i.  345,  Amer.  ed. ;  and 
BibL  Sacra,  Oct.  1860,  pp.  86tf-8d8.)  M. 

COLORS.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  oc- 
curring in  the  6ible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  de* 
scripLon  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  empfeyed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  all  the  hues 
of  nature  have  been  suooessftdly  imitated  by  the 
artist;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below 
thdr  contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  whom  paintmg  was  unknown  until  a 
late  period,  the  knowledge  of  artificial  colon  was 
very  restricted.  Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which 
the  cobrs  known  to  them  were  applied.  So  exclu- 
sively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to 
this  application  of  color,  that  the  name  of  the  dye 
was  transferred  without  any  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial to  which  it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not 
howo-er  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  uifluence 
of  color:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various 
tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes 
and  vestments:  and  the  subject  exercises  an  im- 
portant inftuence  on  the  interpreteUon  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yeUow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colon 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yeUoip  is 
very  seldom  noticed;  it  was  apparently  re^tfded  as 
a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greeniah 

(PliTUj)  w  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  Ixriii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  gokkn  (ISHp  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  30-32)  diflerad  little  fW>m  the  greeniMk 
spot  on  the  garmente  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  la 
firequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pat- 
sages  in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refer- 
ence is  seldom  to  color.    The  Hebrew  terms  are 

raayvAn  (IJ?.":)  and  yArdk  {TTT^^  the  fint  of 
these  applies  to  what  is  vigonm*  and  flourUhingi 
hence  it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Ps.  xxxvU.  35,  UL  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos.  xiv. 
8);  it  is  invariably  employed  where\'er  the  expres- 
su>n  ^^ green  tret''*  is  used  in  connection  with  idol- 
atrous sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of  con- 
veying the  idea  of  the  ouisprenSng  branches  which 
serred  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut  xiL 
2;  2  K.  xvi.  4);  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that  which 
is/res/^  as  oil  (Pa.  xcii.  10),  and  newly  plucked 
boughs  (C:ant.  L  16).     The  other  term,  ydtdk,  has 


o  *  Walch,  in  YAb  DisserUUioties  in  Acta  Apott^onan 
(Srpanryol  PhiUppmsiunij  iij.  281-302),  treats  Ailly  of 
this  muniolpal  peenllarity  of  PhlUppl.  B 
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the  ndieal  signifieation  of  pviUing  forth  ieavet, 
iprciUing  (Gesen.  The*,  p.  632):  it  is  used  indis- 
ariminatelj  for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for 
food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num.  xxii.  4; 
Is.  X?.  6;  cf.  -jchMpSty  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4),  and  again 
for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi.  10;  1  K. 
xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxvii.  27: 
eontrast  the  restricted  application  of  our  green*) ; 
when  applied  to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the 

yovng^  frtsh  grass  (Ml|/^,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  which 
springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8).  Elsewhere 
it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed 
com  (Deut  xxnii.  22;  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi. 
28;  Am.  iv.  0;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and  lastly,  it  is  used 
for  the  entire  absence  of  color  produced  by  fear 
(Jer.  XXX.  6;  compare  x^'^P^s*  ^^  ^-  37^)i  ^^ce 
XJiMp^s  (R«v.  vi.  8)  describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue 
of  death.  In  other  passages  "green"  is  errone- 
ously used  in  the  A.  V.  for  white  (Gen.  xxx.  37 ; 
Esth.  i.  6),  i/oung  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14),  moist 
(Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  s<(ppg  (Job.  viii  16),  and  unripe 
(Cant.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  green  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impression 
of  proper  ook)r. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  had  a  cloar  conception  was 
red;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no^entific  knowledge  of  colors,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain 
such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  phib- 
sophi<»l  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
bi  loc).  Instead  of  assumiqg  that  the  emerald 
represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow^  and  the  sardine 
red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  im- 
ages may  be  simply  that  of  pwre,  btilUant,  trans- 
parent light  The  emendd,  for  instance,  was 
chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
tantUlating  qualities  {cuyKheu^  Orpheus  cfe  ktp.  p. 
608),  whence  perhaps  it  aerived  its  name  {a-fiipay- 
«oj,  from  fMfualpeitf)-  The  jasper  is  character- 
ised by  St  John  himself  (Rev.  xxi.  II)  as  being 
crystal-clear  (lepiwrroAA/fwv),  and  not  as  having  a 
certain  hue.  The  sardine  may  be  compared  with 
the  amber  of  Es.  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass 
of  Dan.  X.  6,  or  again  the  fine  brass,  "  as  if  burn- 
ing in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  1 15,  each  conveying  "the 
impression  of  the  color  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure  m- 
candescence.  Similarly  the  beryl,  or  rather  the 
chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Thartis),  may  be  selected 
by  Daoid  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps  in  regard  to 
the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  cf.  Es.  i. 
26,  X.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidity 

(njnb,  omitted  m  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10)  or  polish 
of  the  stone  (comp.  I^am.  iv.  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The 
highest  development  of  cofor  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  evideutiy  was  Ught,  and  hence  the  predom- 
inance given  to  vthite  as  its  representative  (comp. 
the  connection  between  kevK6s  and  lux).  This 
feeling  appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions 
to  it  thim  to  any  other  color  —  in  the  variety  of 
terms  by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades  from 

a  paU,  duU  tint  (nn3»  blackish,  Lev.  ziU.  21  fT.) 
up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  pnV,  £s.  viii. 
8;  Dan.  xii.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by  which 
they  souji^t  to  heighten  their  ideas  of  it,  an  bi- 
ikaoce  of  which  occurn  in  the  three  aooounts  of  the 
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Transfiguration,  where  the  countenanee  and  rol  m 
are  described  as  like  "the  sun  "  and  "  the  ligbt^*' 
(Matt.  xvii.  2),  « shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow"  (Mark  ix.  8),  *« glistening "  (Lake  ix.  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way;  the 
sun  five  times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.  In 
some  instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
so  obvious,  e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  "they  stand 
as  a  garment  "  in  reference  to  the  u^iite  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  kviii.  13,  where  the 
glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage  suggested  an 
image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  u^tife  holyday 
costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or  rather  dart, 
holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  op- 
posite, but  also  as  representing  the  complexion  of 
the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant. 
vi.  10),  as  weU  as  the  Utrid  hue  prodneed  by  a 
flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2)  — and  the  daikneas  of 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  have 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  ra^'en  (Cant  i.  5,  iv.  1, 
V.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi.  12).  Red  was  also 
a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  eoneep- 
tion ;  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  that  color  in  the  outwaxd  aspect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  flunil- 
iar,  as  attested  by  the  name  Edora,  and  by  the 
words  adamah  (earth),  and  adorn  (man),  so  termed 
either  ss  being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as 
being  red  in  comparison  with  the  fiur  color  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  black  of  the  Ethiopians.  Red 
was  regarded  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant  ii.  1,  where  the  lily  la 
the  red  one  for  which  Syria  was  &med  (Plin.  xxi. 
II);  Cant  iv.  8,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  la 
compared  to  the  red  fhiit  of  the  penegtanate;  and 
Ijam.  iv.  7,  where  the  hoe  of  the  aldn  is  redder 
than  coral  (A.  V.  ** rubies")  contrasting  with  the 
white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The  three 
cofors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  m> 
tennixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms, 

nTO,  "dappled"   (A-  V.   "white"),   probably 

white  and  red  (Jndg.  ▼.  10);  Ip^,  "  ringstraked," 
either  with  white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed ; 
Tp3,  "speckled,"  and   K^^,  "spotted,"  white 

and  black;  and  Uwtiy  1^21,  "piebald"  (A.  V. 
" grisled "),  the  spots  being  larger  than  in  the  two 
former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi.  10)  i  the  hitter  term 
is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi.  3, 6)  with  a  symbolical 
meaning:  Hengstenberg  (ChridoL  in  loc.)  consid- 
ers the  color  itself  to  be  unmeaning,  and  that  the 
prophet  has  added  the  term  strong  (A.  V.  " bay") 
by  way  of  expkmation;  Hitzig  {Comin,  in  loc.)  ex- 
plains it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the  eomplexion 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice 
the  various  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors. 

1.  Wrffe.  The  most  common  term  Is  7?^ ' 
which  is  applied  to  such  objjects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  1.  8),  raiment  (Ecd.  ix.  8);  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  cobr  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 

nV,  dajoding  white,  is  applied  to  the  compkskm 

(C^ant  V.  10);  "^Hf  ^  ^^"^  ^ ^  ^^^  H^  ^  "^^^ 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  pakneaa  of  shame  (Is 
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izU.  82,  n]g);3^Q7,  to  the  hnir  «Ioim.  An- 
stber  clan  of  terms  arues  from  rJio  textures  of  a 
natnnlljr  white  color,  aa  XM  and  ^f^.  These 
words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  ori- 
gin,  but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots 
in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color 
(Gesen.  Thes:iur,  pp.  190,  1384).  The  terms  wttre 
without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  material; 
but  the  idea  of  color  is  also  prominent,  particularly 
in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxvi.   1),   and  the  priests*   vestments  (Ex. 

xzviiL  C).  WW  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Etth.  i.  6,'  Oant.  r.  15);  and  a  cognate  word, 
]WSW,  to  ths  lily  (Cant  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  mee!  with  "ITT  09^<rot,  B^.  i-  6,  viii. 

15),  and  D5'?3  (jn^nvoi;  A.  V.  "<  green," 
Esth.  i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
rsiment  of  angels  (Marie  xvi.  5;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Kev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  Joy  (Eod.  iz.  8);  and, 
kstly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3;  Rev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revehtkni  the  term  \wk6s  is  applied  cxdusavely 
to  what  bdonga  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth^s 
Apoc  p.  105). 

2.  BI.ACK.  The  shades  of  this  color  an  ex- 
pressed in  the  tenns  *)n^,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant 
L  5),  particularly  when  aflected  with  disease  (Job 

xxz.  30);  horses  (Zech.  vl.  2,  6):  QPTT,  literally 
worched  {<^cu6s\  A.  Y.  *« brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32), 
applied  to  sheep;  the  word  expresses  the  color  pro- 
duced by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays:  *^?|^,  literally 
to  he  dirty,  applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by 
sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx.  80) ;  mourner's  roba 
(Jer.  viiL  21,  xiv.  2;  oomparo  tordkbB  Testes);  a 
elouded  sky  (1  K.  xviiL  45);  night  (Mic.  iu.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15);  a  turbid  brook 
(whence  possibly  Kedron),  particularly  when  ren- 
dered so  by  mdted  snow  (Job  vi.  16).  Black,  as 
being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evil 
(Zech.  vi.  2,  6;  Bev.  VL  5). 

3.  Red.  D*T^  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iU. 
32);  a  garment  sprinkled  with  bkxxl  (Is.  Ixiii.  2); 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2);  pottage  made  of  lentiles 
(Gen.  XXV.  30);  a  hone  (Zech.  L  8,  vL  2);  wine 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25; 

Cent  ▼.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7^  Q^Tt!  ^  •  >Kght 
degree  of  red,  reddUh,  and  is  applied'  to  a  leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiU.  19,  xiv.  37).  p'^^j  UterallyyZw- 
eohrtd,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  hovse  (A.  V.  *«  speck- 
led; "  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine  bearing 
a  purple  grape  (b.  v.  2,  xvi.  8):  the  transition 
»bay"  in  Zech.  vi.  8,  A.  V.  is  incorrect  The 
estiesponding  term  hi  Greek  is  wvp^t,  literally 
rti  ns  flix.  lliis  coki^  was  symboUcal  of  bk)od- 
ibed  (Zech.  vi.  2;  Rev.  vi.  4,  xu.  3). 

n.  Aktipicial.  CoLona.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appean  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  eariy  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's 
birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28);  nf  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  oC  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  how- 
•rar  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themsel\'es 
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were  at  that  period  acquainted  with  the  art:  Iht 
prafesakm  of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Kbls, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud,  lliey  wert 
probably  hidebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Fhcenicians;  to  the  Utter  fior  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  whkh  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ex.  xxrii.  16;  Flm.  U.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  JL  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvL  14).  It  does  not 
appeftr  that  Uiose  particular  ookxi  were  used  in 
'^7P^  ^  Egyptian  ook>rs  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  £gffpL  iU.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  d3'eing 
in  Egypt  and  Ptdestine,  inasmuch  as  the  ook>r  was 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  prerious  to  tiie  pro- 
cesses of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  26, 
xxxix.  8 ;  WUkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted 
of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the 
"blue"  of  the  A.  V.))  vid  crimson  (tcarUt^A. 
V.) :  vermilion  was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (]9|-)H  :  CJhaldaic  form,  ]^^ 

Dan.  V.  7,  16:  wop^^pa:  pwrpura).  This  cok>r 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plm.  ix.  60),  the  Mnrex  trunctdu*  of  Linnftus, 
which  was  found  m  various  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  (hence  called  wopp^pa  $a\aaff(a,  1  Mace, 
iv.  23),  particukrly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  x\ii.  p.  835), 
IjM»nia  (Hor.  Od.  U.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elishaii.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain:  it  has  been  connected  virith  the  San- 
skrit rdyamnny  "  tinged  with  red ; "  and  again  with 
arghamdn%  "  costly  '*  (Hitzig,  CommerU.  in  Dan, 
V.  7).  Geaenius,  however  {Theaaur.  p.  1263),  con- 
siders it  highly  improbable  that  a  cobr  so  peculiar 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be  de- 
scribed by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic  migin, 

and  connects  it  with  the  root  DJ^,  to  heap  tp  cr 

overlay  with  oohr.  The  coloring  matter  was  con- 
tained in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish; 
and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  shigle  drop 
in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high:  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew 
name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  vre  know,  ap- 
plied with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  ex- 
ti  acted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even,  to  other  brill- 
iar.t  cok>rs:  thus  in  John  xix.  2,  l/Adrtop  wop^v 
pow'==x^<V*^»  jcojcicfn?,  in  MaU.  xxvii.  28  (cf. 
Plin.  ix.  62).  The  same  may  be  nid  of  the  Latin 
purpttrevM.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
in  a  similariy  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
either =M(idk  (oomp.  v.  11),  or,  still  better,  thimng 
with  oil.  Cienerally  speaking,  however,  the  tint 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper^  and  the 
other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "  blue  "),  which  was  pro- 
duced from  another  species  of  shdl-fish.  The  lat- 
ter was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the 
former  had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  pur- 
ple color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  and 
by  the  highest  ofllcors,  civil  and  religious;  thus 
Moidecai  (Esth.  viii.  15),  Daniel  (.\.  V.  ''scariet,*' 
Dan.  V.  7,  16,  29),  and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  iv.  38),  were  bivested  with 
purple  m  token  of  the  offices  they  heU  (cf.  Xen. 
Anab,  i.  5,  §  8):  so  also  Jonathan,  as  higb-prieil 
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(1  IXaoe.  X.  20,  64,  xi.  58).  They  were  abo  worn 
by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x.  0 ;  £z.  xxvii. 
7;  Luke  xvi.  19;  Kev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  16).  A  simi- 
lar value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
Greeks  (Horn.  Od,  xix.  225;  Herod,  ix.  22;  Strab. 
xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans  (Virg.  (Jeorff.  ii. 
496;  Hor.  -fc>.  12,  21;  Suet.  Qe$.  43;  Ner-o,  32). 
Of  the  use  of  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  text- 
ures of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (H^p/^ :  &iiKiv$os,  &uc(i^tyoj,  6X0- 

ir6p^pvpos.  Num.  It.  7:  hyacinthu$,  hyacitUhinm). 
This  dye  was  procure<l  from  a  species  of  shdl-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.^  in  Deut 
xxxiii.  19),  and  by  modem  naturalists  fleiix 
lanthina.  The  Heltrew  name  is  derived,  accordivig 
to  Gesenius  (Theaaur.  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  vnihtU;  but  according  to  Hitzig  {Cont- 

metiL  in  Ez.  xxiii.  6),  from  '  ^3,  hi  the  sense  of 
duUed,  HtmUdy  as  opfXMed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of 
the  proper  purple.  The  tint  is  best  explained  by 
the  statements  of  Josephus  {AnL  iii.  7,  §  7)  and 
Philo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  skV}  in  which' 
case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern 
dimate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky 
{hApo9  tk  avfifioKov  OdKHf^s^  fitXas  yhp  oZros 
^dfftit  PhiL  Opp,  i.  536).  The  tenn  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color 
approaching  to  black  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158; 
Tfaeoc.  Jd.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name 
was  borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the 
modem  hyndnOi^  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  {fer- 
rugineua,  Virg.  Georff.  iv.  183;  ccBUstis  laminU 
hyadntkut,  Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has 
rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  G  (margin)  as 
mokt;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is  incorrect:  the 
Lutheran  translation  is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving 
it  gtlbe  Sdde  (yellow  silk),  and  occadonally  simply 
Seide  (Ez.  xxiii.  6).  'l*his  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii. 
6;  Ecclus.  xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x. 
9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  tlie  riband 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to 
be  of  this  color  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  used  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  TI  e  eflect 
of  the  color  is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where 

such  robes  are  termed  VibjO  "^Vr^i  robes  cf 
perfection^  i.  e.  gorgeous  robes.  We  may  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the  terai  t^HPi 
(A.  y.  ** badger")  as  indicative  of  color,  and  has 
translated  it  vaucivOivoSf  innUnnua  (Ex.  xxv.  5). 

3.  ScARLST  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
The  terais  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in 

Hebrew  vary;  sometimes  **31Z7  simply  is  used,  as 

biGen.xxxviii.  28-^0;  sometimes  ^2T  n^bSn, 

as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4;  and  sometimes  T^'^n  simply, 

as  in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  b'^D")?  (A.  V. »» crim- 
son; **  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a 
late  period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the 
same  color.     The  firat  of  these  terms  (derived  from 

n3t£^,  to  ikine)  expresses  the  briUiancy  of  the  color ; 

the  seoond,  H??^)  the  imrm,  or  grub,  whence 

the  dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 

e  lor  occasionally  without  any  addition.  Just  as 

r  ,iikn  is  derived  frcm  termicubu.     The  LXX 
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generally  renders  it  jctdcjci^ov,  oocasionaUj  with  tb« 
addition  of  such  terms  as  K^KXteciiivov  (Ex.  xxvL 
1),  or  litay€y7ifffi4yov  (Ex.  xxvUi.  8);  the  VulgHte 
has  it  generally  ooccinum,  occasionally  coccus  ins 
tinctut  (Ex.  xxviil.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila.and  Syiumachus, 
who  render  it  StiSo^s,  doubitJyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 

as  though  from  HStT,  to  repeat  The  process  of 
double-dydng  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tynan 
purples  (Plln.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  fix>m 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cocliineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  en'mson) :  the  Linnsean 
name  is  Coccus  lUcis,  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  ^gs  in  groups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  tfast 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  proonred 
from  the  female  grab  alone,  which,  when  ali«B,  is  ' 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark 
amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  AmrtU,  p.  114).  The 
general  character  of  the  cobr  is  expressed  bj  the 

Hebrew  term  \^^n  (Is.  Ixiu.  1),  lit.  Aarp,  and 
hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expressbn  xp^t*"^  ^(^)i 
and  in  the  Greek  \afirpd  {Ijoke  xxiii.  11),  ouiii> 
pared  with  KOKKivri  (Alatt  xxviL  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  anmmm  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Script- 
ure is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symboUcal  of  fire  (^fit  iii.  7,  §  7;  cf.  PhiL  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Cien.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Josh, 
ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  cobr  is  expressive  of 
what  is  excessive  or  ylaring  (Is.  i.  18).  Scariet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ijun.  iv.  5;  Rev.  xvlL 
4,  xviii.  12,  16);  it  was  also  the  appropriate  hue 
of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  oflScers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plln.  xxiL  3;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colors  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  m 
the^xtures  used  for  the  curtams  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  eurtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36), 
and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as  also 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breasti^te 
(Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Ex.  xxriii. 
33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  {Vjx,  xxvi.  4),  the 
huse  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre  were  exclusively 
of  blue  (Ex.  xxviu.  28,  31,  37).  Clotiis  Soar  wrajp- 
ping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv. 
6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13).  Scarlet  tliread  was 
specified  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  clenusing 
the  leper  (Uv.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and  of  burning  the 
red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparentiy  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  wood.  I'be 
hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xXxviiL  9), 
the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches  of  the 
priests  were  white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).     llie  appfi- 
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eatioD  of  these  oolora  to  the  aen'ice  of  the  tabernacle 
has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
to  attach  some  sjrmbolical  meaning  to  them :  refer- 
eooe  has  already  been  made  to  the  statements  of 
Philo  and  Josephus  on  this  subject:  the  words  of 
the  latter  are  as  follow:  ^  fiwrtros  r))v  yqv  aroa-rf 
fudt^euf  foucct  8tk  rh  i^  a'jr7)s  atfuirBeu  rh  kivov 
^  Tc  wop^vpa  r^if  BiKaunray^  ry  -rtpoiflxBat  rod 
ie6x^ou  r^  cipari'  rhw  8^  aipa  fiovKirai  UriKovy 
6  vdxtrSos'  ical  6  ^oiyi{  8'  &y  ttri  rtxfi'fiotoy  rod 
irvp6t,  AHi.  iii.  7,  §  7.  The  suSject  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  great  variety  of  interpretations, 
more  or  less  probable.  Without  entering  into  a 
dnquisition  on  the^e,  we  will  remark  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume  that  the  colorj  were  originally 
selected  with  such  a  view;  their  beauty  and  costli- 
ness is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  selection. 
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4.  Vkrmiliom  ("^??^:  fdXros--  wwpU).  Thii 

was  a  pigment  used  in  fiesco  paintings,  either  ibr 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  waUs  of  temples  (Ei. 
xxiii.  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  themscl\'es  (Wisd 
xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and  beams  of 
houses  (Jer.  ixii.  14).  The  Greek  term  uiXros  ia 
applied  both  to  mitiium,  red  lead,  and  tntbi^ij  red 
ochre;  the  Latin  tinopU  describes  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope.  Vermilion  was  a 
fiivorite  color  among  the  Ass^Tians  (Kz.  xxiii.  14), 
as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud 
and  Khorsabad  (Uyard,  u.  303).  W.  L.  B. 

COLOS'SB  (more  properly  COLOS'S^,  K<r- 
Aoo-trol,  Col.  1.  2;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  fitvor  of  KoKcurffol-,  CoiauoB,  a  form 
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used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  perhaps 
represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
name.  On  coins  and  inscription!^,  and  in  clas^iical 
writers,  we  find  KoXoira-al.  See  FUlicott,  ai  L>c.). 
A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mean- 
der, on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hier%p(>lM  and  lAodicea  were  in  its  immolate 
neighborhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Coloswe  fell,  as  these  other  two 
aties  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Annh.  i.  2,  §  0)  speak  of  it  as  a 
city  of  considerable  consequence.  Stralx)  (xii. 
p.  576)  describes  it  as  only  a  w6Kta'fi(i,  not  a  w6- 
^ts:  yet  elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had 
some  mercantile  importance  ;  and  Pliny,  in  St. 
Plsul*s  time,  describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "  cel- 
ebenima  oppida*'  of  its  district  (>>losHte  was 
situated  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse 
wookl  be  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this 
way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian 
Chmoh  on  hb  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
Tfiil.  S3,  xix.  1).  He  might  also  easily  have 
31 


visited  CokMsae  during  the  prolonged  stay  at  Eph- 
esus, which  immediately  followed,  llie  most  com- 
petent commentatorg,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  I  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been 
there,  when  the  ICpistle  was  written.  Theodoret's 
argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colossse  on  the 
journey  just  referred  to,  l)e(»use  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be 
proved  fallacious  from  geographical  considerations: 
Colossse,  though  ethnologically  in  Phiygia  (Herod. 
/.  c,  Xen.  /.  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Rev.  /.  c).  That  the  Apostle 
iioped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22 
(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave 
Onesimus  were  dwellers  in  CoIosssb.  So  also  were 
Archippus  and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12, 
it  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  (see 
Alford's  Proleffomtni  to  6'r.  Test  vol.  iii.  p.  35). 
[Ep.vniRAS.]  The  worship  of  angels  mentioned 
by  the  Apostie  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  reappears  in 
Christian  times  in  connection  with  one  of  the  topo- 
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graphical  features  of  the  place.  A  church  in  honor 
of  the  archangel  Michael  waa  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  a  chasm  in  oonaequeiice  of  a  legend  connected 
with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Rttearchet  in  Gre*cif^ 
p.  52),  and  there  is  good  reason  for  identifying  this 
chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by  llieodo- 
ret  as  subsisting  in  his  time;  also  by  tlie  Byzan- 
tine writ«r  Nicetaa  Choniates,  who  was  a  nati\'e  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  ('oluesae  and  Chona: 
were  the  same.  The  neighborhood  (mited  by 
Poox^ke)  was  explored  by  Mr.  Aruudell  (.Streii 
Churches^  p.  158;  Asia  Minor,  ii.  IGO);  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  detemiiiie  the  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  modem  nllage  of 
Chana*  {Retearchts  in  A.  i/.  i.  508).  J.  S.  H. 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and 
apparently  in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the 
more  severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30, 
ii.  27),  and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the 
death  of  Humis  in  a.  d.  62  (Clinton,  Fatii  Rom. 
i.  44),  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  lai^  and  in- 
fluential, but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Coloasft,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (Eph.  vi.  21), 
to  inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  ex- 
hortation and  comfort  The  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had 
received  fh}m  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12;  Philem.  23) 
and  fhim  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  nativea  of  Colossas,  and  the  former  of  whom 
was,  if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  ol^ject  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely, 
ah  in  tlie  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor,  as  in  that  to  the  Plphe- 
sians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features  of  the  church 
of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed 
to  warn  the  Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Ju- 
daistic  and  semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was 
noticeably  tending  to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and 
dignity  of  Christ. 

Tliis  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1, 2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  Gosi)el  had  made  among  than, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son  —  ///« iSon,  the  imiige  of  (he  invisible  Gocl^ 
the  first-bom  before  every  creature,  the  Creator  of 
all  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the 
church.  He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by 
whom  all  tilings  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Father  (ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the 
Apostle  reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own 
cases:  they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  recon- 
ciled as  to  be  presented  holy  and  bkunelcss  before 
God,   if  only  they  oonthmed   firm  in  the  faith, 
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and  were  not  moved  ham  the  hope  of  wfaieh  fi* 
Gospel  was  the  source  and  origin  (ch.  L  21-24  X 
rjf  this  Gospel  the  AposUe  dedara  himself  the 
minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  ww  that  Ibr 
which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  sufierted  (eh.  L 
24-29).  And  his  sufl*ering8  were  not  only  for  the 
church  at  laige,  but  for  tluem  and  others  whom  he 
had  not  personally  visited,  — even  that  they  might 
come  to  the  fvtU  knowUdgt  of  Chrisi,  and  might 
not  tall  victims  to  plausible  sophistries:  they  were 
to  walk  in  Christ  and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  iL 
1-7).  ICspeciaily  were  they  to  lie  careAil  tliat  no 
philosophy  was  to  lead  them  from  Him  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the 
htiid  of  all  spii  itual  ptnoers,  and  who  had  qnick- 
ened  tJiem,  forgiven  them,  and  in  His  death  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  hosts  of  darknesR  (ch.  iL 
8-15).  Surely  with  such  spiritual  pririleges  they 
were  not  to  be  Judged  in  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  or  beguiled  into  creature-wor- 
ship. Clirist  ujfts  the  head  of  the  body ;  if  they 
were  truly  united  to  Him,  to  what  need  were  bodily 
austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23).  They  were,  then,  to 
mind  things  above  —  spuitual  things,  not  carnal 
ordinances,  for  tlieir  life  was  hidden  mVA  Chrisi 
(ch.  iii.  1-4):  they  were  to  mortify  their  members 
and  the  e\'il  principles  in  which  thej  once  ^'olked; 
the  old  man  was  to  be  put  oflf,  and  the  new  man 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ  (ch.  iii.  5- 
12).  Furthermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  spe- 
cia]  duties ;  they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  at 
was  Christ.  In  the  consciousness  of  His  abiding 
word  were  they  to  sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to 
be  thankful  (ch.  iu.  18-17).  Wives  and  husbands, 
children  and  parents,  were  all  to  perform  their 
duties;  senunts  were  to  be  fidthful,  masters  to  bo 
just  (ch.  iii.  18-iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  spe- 
cial precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  g^ven  to 
his  Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Got- 
pel,  they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  quea- 
tioned  them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  Onesimui,  would  tell  them  all  the 
state  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9):  Aristarchus  and 
othen  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14). 
With  an  ii^unction  to  interchange  this  letter  with 
that  sent  to  tlie  neighboring  church  of  Laodioea 
(ch.  iv.  16),  a  special  message  to  Arehippus  (ch.  ir. 
17),  and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but 
striking  epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  (ftnmntneu  and  emlhenticiiif, 
it  is  satisfiictory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinctness 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  [c.  85,]  p.  811  b; 
Theophil.  ad  AutoL  U.  [c  22,]  p.  10(1,  ed.  Col. 
1686;  Irenaeus,  //or.  iii.  14, 1;  Clem.  Alex.  Shvm. 
i.  [c.  1,]  p.  325,  iv.  [c.  7,]  p.  588,  ol.,  ed.  Potter; 
Tertull.  de  Prascr.  c.  7 ;  de  Remtrr.  c.  23;  Origen, 
contra  Ctls.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  ar- 
guments, founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences, 
positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
{larticipial  anaoolutha,  —  unusuaUy  strong  and  well- 
defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
Majerhoflf  {Der  Brufan  die  KoL  fieri.  1838)  and 
Ilaur  {DerAposUt  Pavlus,  p.  417)  have  detiberatdy 
n^ected  tliis  epistle  as  chdming  to  be  a  production 
of  St  Paul  'llie  first  of  these  critics,  however, 
has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  compkif^ 
answered,  by  Meyer  {Comments  p>  7);  and  to  thi 
second,  in  his  suljjective  and  anti-historical  i 
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to  make  indWidittl  writiofp  of  the  N.  T.  mere  the- 
Mophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnoeticism,  the 
intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally  yield 
but  litUe  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  itzongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the  nerve 
and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality  that 
appeara  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have  made 
both  these  writers  pause  in  their  Ul-oonsidered  at- 
tack on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  ftom  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Epliesiaos  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Csnarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27>xxvL  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  A.  n.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writem  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
eogeucy  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (KinUiL  z,  Ephu, 
p.  15  AT.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibiUties;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  impris- 
onment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4, 10,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Ccsarea.  The  permission  of  Feliz  (Acts  xziv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
£icts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxvili.  83,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonize  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions :  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  oomp.  De  WeUe,  EudtU.  t,  Colou.  pp.  12, 
13;  Wieseler,  CkronoL  p.  420. 

2.  Tlie  native  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  ditfovntly 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  desen'e 
any  serious  consideration;  (a)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy;  (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Eesene  doctrines  and  practices;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  &vor,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  terra  ^cAoo'o^ta  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grtcitn  philosophy; 
(6)  is  much  more  plausibb  as  fiur  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Eisene  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Oo- 
loss«  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality — specuUtive 
and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency 
to  sssociate  Judaical  oliservances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 
more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  iL  18), 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
vdoped  Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  pei  verted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
bas  given  rise  to  much  speculatiun,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
prk>rity  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
Douits  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
looably  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written:  (3) 
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by  the  high  pnibability  that  in  two  itities  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  dbtonce  from  one  another,  thers 
would  be  many  doctrinal  pr^udices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  fortli  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  <^  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Oilossians  seems  to  have  beoi  first 
written,  and  to  have  su^^iested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Kphesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Daridson's  Jntrodaction,  ii.  394  fT.;  Alford,  Pro- 
le ff*m,  to  N,  T.  iii.  33  ff.;  and  the  introduction  to 
the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  A'«- 
/ws.  Ep.  Ptmii  ad  CoL,  ed.  3;  Suwer,  in  Ep.  Pau& 
(ui  CoL  OmmenL,  Tig.  16U9,  may  be  specified;  and 
of  modem  commentaries,  those  of  Btihr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Kcuigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Uarnb.  1841, 
a  very  gooid  exeyetiail  commentary),  De  Wetts 
(Leipe.  1847),  Me^-er  ((ji:tt.  1848);  and  m  our  own 
country  those  of  luidie  (Glasg.  [also  New  York] 
1856),  Alfoid  (Lond.  18d7),  and  EUlcoU  (Lond. 
1868).  C.  J.  F* 

*  Later  editions  of  Commentaries  —  Meyer, 
1865;  Alford,  1865;  EUiooU,  1865,  and  Amer. 
reprint,  1865.  Other  recent  works  —  Ewald,  Send- 
tchreiben  des  Ajx)»teU  Paulus,  1867;  Scbenkel, 
Britfe  an  die  Epkes.,  Philipp.  u.  Koloutr^  1862; 
Dr.  Karl  Braune,  Die  Brr.  an  die  Epheser,  Ko- 
loiser^  PhiUpper^  1887  (intended  ss  a  substitute  fbr 
Scbenkel  on  these  epistles  in  Lange's  BU>tiicerk)\ 
Bleek,  VorUtungtn  ii^.  die  Brief t  an  die  Kokmer, 
u.  s.  w.,  1866,  and  EinL  in  das  N.  TesL,  1862,  p.  434 
ff.;  Wordswortli,  Greek  Tetiament,  1866  (4th ed.); 
and  J.  IJewelj-n  Davies,  The  Epistks  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  EpheMant^  the  Coloesiang^  and  Philemon^ 
with  Introductions  and  Notes^  London,  1866.  There 
are  many  good  Uioughts  on  this  epistle,  exegetical 
and  practiod,  though  quaintly  expressed,  in  'frapp's 
Commentary  on  Uie  New  Ttttamtnty  pp.  612^21 
(Webster's  ed.,  Undou,  1886). 

For  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistJa 
in  opposition  to  the  Tiibingen  critics,  see  Kli.ppcr, 
De  Oriyine  Epp.  ad  Eptiesioa  ei  MweHses, 
Gryph.  1863,  and  KUbiger,  J)e  Chrittohgia  PmU- 
ina  contra  Baurium  CommefUatiOt  Vratisl.  1862. 
Prof.  Weiss  also  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
eiHstle  against  Baur's  assumptions  (lleraog's  Beat- 
EncykL  xix.  717-723).  But  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  he  sides  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  at  Coesarea 
and  not  at  Rome.  He  insists  with  special  earnest- 
ness  on  the  foct  that  in  Philem.  ver.  22  the  Apostle 
intimates  that  he  might  be  expected  soon  at  Coloa- 
sse:  whereas  he  appears  from  PhiL  ii.  24  to  be  medi- 
tating a  Journey  to  Macedonia  and  not  to  Asia  Minor, 
on  regaining  his  liberty.  But  the  implication  here 
that  Paul  could  not  have  taken  Colosste  and  ^lace- 
donia  in  his  way  on  the  same  journey  (provided  he 
was  at  Rome),  seems  not  well  founded-  For,  cross- 
ing from  Italy  to  Dyrrachium,  he  could  traverse  the 
Egnatian  Way  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and 
then  embarking  at  Neapolis  {Knvfdli)^  the  port  of 
Philippi,  proceed  to  Troas  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  and  thence  to  Ephesus  or  Colossie  as  his  plan 
might  require.  Pressensc^  abo  assi^^ns  the  Colossian 
epistle  to  Csesarea  (///st.  e/es  trots  pre mtrs  Si'icle*^ 
ii.  66  ff.);  but  natural  as  it  may  seem  that  Paul 
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thould  Imve  written  to  the  Asiatic  churches  during 
the  two  years  that  he  was  kept  at  Cssarea,  that  cnn- 
gideration  (on  which  l^ressena^  mainly  relies)  can 
hardly  have  more  weight  than  the  opposite  consid- 
eration that  Paul  might  be  expected  also  to  write 
to  the  Colossians  while  he  was  at  Rome.  The  fuller 
doctrinal  development  in  the  letters  to  the  Colossians 
and  the  Ephesions  &vors  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  The  same 
writer's  allegation  diat  Paul  must  have  written  this 
group  of  letters  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon) 
at  Csesarea,  because  a  slave  like  Onesimus  could  not 
have  been  the  apostle's  fellow-prisoner  at  Rome, 
where  his  captivity  was  less  rigorous  than  at  Caes- 
area,  is  inconclusive;  for  in  (act  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  Onesimus  was  a  prisoner  anywhere. 

Yet  it  should  be  stated  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  opinion  among  critics  at  present  in  favor  of  Cses- 
area.  In  support  of  that  view,  see  especially  Reuss, 
Getchichte  der  heil.  SchriJXen,  p.  100  ff.  (3te  Aufl.). 
Bottger,  Meyer,  lliiersch,  Schenkel,  Laurent  {Nett- 
test,  Studitn^  p.  100  ff.),  and  others,  advocate  the 
same  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  Hemsen,  Cred- 
ner,  Guericke,  Ewald,  Neander,  Lange,  Bleek, 
Braune  (in  Lange's  Bibelwerk)^  and  nearly  all  the 
English  critics,  refer  the  epistle  to  Paul's  first  Ro- 
man captivity.  Bleek  in  his  Vwlesungen  and 
EinUittmg^  mentioned  above,  states  very  f\i]ly  and 
forcibly  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  H. 

•  COME  BY.  «VVe  had  much  work  to 
come  by  the  boat"  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  we^tjcparctf 
yfytoBai  rrjs  axd/^Sf  lit.  *'  to  become  masters  of 
the  boat,"  i.  e.  to  secure  it  so  as  to  hoist  it  into 
the  ship  (ver.  17).  A. 

•  COMFORTER.  One  of  the  titles  and 
offices  of  the  Spirit  (which  see). 

COMMERCE  (1.  nnnp,  Gescn.  p.  946: 
ifivopla'-  negotiatio;  firom  "^nO,  a  merchant, 
from  '^CTD,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  A.  V.,  merchan- 
dise, traffic:  2.  nb^*?,  Gesen.  p.  1289:  Ez.  xxvi. 
12,  T&  &irdpx<*^'^i  neff'otiationes ;  in  xxviii.  5,  16, 
18,  ifivopieu,  negotiatio,  from  ^3"5i  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on 
to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  l  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Cien.  xiii.  2,  xxlv.  22,  53);  and  further, 
that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manu&ctured  state,  and 
silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
xxiii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Job  xlii.  11),  to  whom  those 
metals  must  in  all  probability  have  been  imported 
(h>m  other  countries  (Hussey,  Arte.  Weights,  c.  xii. 
8,  p.  193;  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod.  1.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  races  (Heeren,  A/r,  NnL  i.  468,  ii.  371, 
872).  It  was  an  Ishmaellte  caravan,  laden  with 
spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  I'^^ypt,  and  the 
iooount  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  port 
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of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxviL  25 
xxxix.  1;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  genera] 
scarcity,  com  wouU  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which 
was  always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35, 
xliii.  11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the 
precious  stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into 
Egypt  (Ex.  XIV.  3,  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  ii.  235, 
237).  Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though 
it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  purple  in 
which  the  Egyptian  woolen  and  linen  cloths  wvte 
dyed  was  brought  by  land  from  l^hcenicia,  it  is 
certain  that  colored  cloths  had  long  been  made  and 
dyed  in  Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  txAj 
as  tlie  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5;  Heeren,  AntU. 
NaL  i.  352;  Herod,  i.  1).  The  pasture-ground  of 
Shechem  appears  tcom  the  story  of  Joeeph  to  have 
lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14,  25;  Saalschutz,  ArdL  JJebr.  15.  L 
159). 

At  the  same  period  it  la  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com 
mon  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  t.  30,  vlii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Sokmon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Forngn 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  I^w,  :md 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings  were 
laid  down  by  it  (Deut  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13-16;  I^ev. 
xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  the 
Phoenician  territory  appear  to  have  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  maritime  afiain  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  si»rit  of  the 
Ijiw  was  more  in  fieivor  of  agriculture  and  against 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16, 17;  Lev.  xxv.;  Joseph, 
c.  Ajnon.  i.  12).  Solomon,  however,  organized  an 
extensive  trade  with  fordgn  countries,  but  diiefly, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  more  distant  nations  were 
concerned,  of  an  import  character.  He  imported 
linen  yam,  hones,  and  chariots  fh>m  £^ypt.  Of 
the  horses  some  appear  to  have  been  resold  to 
Syrian  and  Canaauite  princes.  For  all  these  he 
paid  in  goM,  which  was  imported  by  sea  ih>m  India 
and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  ccH^uncUon  with  the 
Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat,  i.  334;  1  K.  x.  22- 
39;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by  Phoenicians  also 
that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  m  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  t.  6,  9;  2  Chr. 
U.  16). 

llie  united  fleets  used  to  sail  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Ebth  and  i^dcngelier, 
ports  on  the  i£lanitio  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom,  and  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood,  el)Ony,  prs- 
cious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some  of  these  may 
have  come  fW>m  India  and  Ceybn,  and  some  fnm 
the  coasts  of  the  Peniau  Gulf  and  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix.  26,  x.  11,  22;  2 
Chr.  riii.  17;  Her.  ill.  114;  Livingstone,  TrttveU, 
pp.  637,  662). 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
to  enoourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  H« 
buUt,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbee  and  Pd- 
myn;  the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravaa 
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rtation  §ot  the  kuid-oommene  with  eastern  and 
•oath-eutem  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
■n  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  pro\'ed 
onsucoeasful  (1  K.  xzii.  48,  49)  [Tak»hisii, 
Opiiiitj.  We  know,  however,  that  Phcenicia  was 
•uppiied  from  Judna  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  Ex.  xxvii.  17;  Acta  xii.  20; 
Joseph.  B,  J.  ii.  21,  §  2;  VU,  13),  whikt  Tyrian 
dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchandise  to 
Jerualem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xiii.  16),  as  well  as  Umber  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time, 
vas  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
exported  to  Eg^-pt  (Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen  and 
onamental  girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were 
sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treas- 
ure by  invaders  and  hcavj  imposts  on  the  inhab- 
itants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
kr  tribute,  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
finom  time  to  time  (under  Kehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26 ; 
Asa,  XV.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Aniaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  HcEddah,  xviiL  15, 16;  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin,  xxiv.  13), 
but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth  must  some- 
where have  existed  in  the  country,  and  much  foreign 
merchandise  have  been  imported;  so  much  so  ibat, 
b  the  language  of  Esekiel,  Jerusalem  appears  as 
the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port,  Joppa,  to 
have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  countries  (Is.  ii. 
6, 16,  iii.  21-23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Kz.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah 
i.  3;  Heeien,  Aa,  NaL  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maocabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Maoc. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and  made 
a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6 ;  Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for 
pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius;  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  Joseph.  B,  J.  ii.  18,  §  10,  iU.  9,  §  1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  thfl 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  iu  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
vUi.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  tlie  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  tliose  who  came 
from  the  ouUide  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16:  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ; 
Blatt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  \aw  on  fiUniess  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  bahinces  are  stringently  ordered  (I^v. 
six.  35,  36;  Deut  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping  skives 
is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex.  xxi. 
16:  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
9y  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  MitJin,  dt  damn. 
'.  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  60;  Ughtfoot,  //.  H.  on  AfnUh. 
viu.  33;  Winer,  Handd;  Saalschutz,  Arch.  Ihbr. 
c.  15, 16).  H.  W.  P. 

*  For  further  huformation  on  this  subject,  see 
the  art.  Pmcknicians,  III. ;  Tychsen,  Dt  Comm. 
et  Ntttiff.  Ilebraontm  ante  ExUiutn  Babyltmicum, 
m  the  Comm,  Soc.  Rtg.  ScL  Giytting.^  vol.  xvi. 
(1808;  CL  hist.,  pp.  150-179;  Vincent,  Commerce 
'jftht  Ancltnti  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  2  vols.  Ix>ud.  | 
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1807,  4to;  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Anciem 
Egypt,  in  the  BlU.  Jie/xm.  for  AprU  1836,  vU.  364- 
390;  Commerce  of  Ancient  BabtfUm^  ibid.  Ju^ 
1837,  X.  33-66;  Albert  13ame8,  The  Ancient  Con^ 
merct  of  WtMem  Ana,  in  the  Am^,  Bibl.  Repoe, 
Oct  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  2d  ser.,  iv.  310-328,  v. 
48-74;  J.  W.  Gilbert,  Lecturet  on  Ancient  Com- 
merce,  Lond.  1847,  1853,  repr.  in  Hunt's  J/er- 
chaaWe  Mag.  voL  xix.;  and  Winer,  BiU.  Realw. 
art.  SandeL  A. 

•  COMPASS.  To  "fetch  a  compass"  (2 
Sam.  v.  23;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Acts  xxviu.  13)  is  to 
u  make  a  circuit,"  "  go  round."  A. 

•  COMPEL  (A.  V.  in  Matt  t.  41,  Marie  x?. 
21).     See  Anoaueuo. 

CONANFAH  {^n^p^  [Keri,  whom  Jeho^ 
vah  creates]:  X»ytylasi  Alex.  Xmx*^*^'  Chone- 
nias),  one  of  the  chiefs  (^^^)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  <;hr.  xxxv.  9).  The  same 
name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  [as]  Cono- 

NIAH. 

•  CONCISION.  So  Paul,  by  the  use  of  an  ab- 
atnd  term  for  the  concrete  (Phil.  iii.  2 ),  denominates 
the  Judaizers  who  insisted  on  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary for  Gentile  converts,  lliey  carried  their  seal 
so  far,  and  so  monstrously  perverted  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  that  instead  of  a  name  which  per- 
haps they  were  disposed  to  think  honorable  to  them 
—  71  wtpiTOfi^,  "the  circumcision,"  —  they  might 
more  justly  be  called  i^  KaTarofi4ii  "  the  concision  " 
or  "  mutikition."  'llie  article  before  the  names  points 
out  the  persons  as  well  known.  This  is  the  more 
approved  explanation  (Bengel,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Wie- 
singer,  Ellioott,  VV^ordsworth,  Alford).  For  Paul's 
use  of  such  paronomastic  expressions,  see  Wilke's 
Neutesi.  Rhetor,  p.  413,  and  Winer's  NetUesL 
Gramm.  §  68,  2  (6te  Aufl.).  H. 

CONCUBINE-  trjb'*?  appears  to  have  been 
included  uuder  the  gena«i  conjugal  sense  of  the 
word  n^S,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  rendered 
^*  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the 
early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  stands^  of 
our  own  age  and  country;  that  of  concubine  bemg 
less  degi:aded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honorable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natund  desire  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  moti\'es  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  fh>ni  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of'  which  even 
a  sla\-e  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  bairen.  Such  was  the  true 
source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham,  and 
Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  Utter  cases,  kxt 
the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the 
process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the  off- 
spring was  reganled  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
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quite  independent  of  the  fiut  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  Um  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  UbtUta  divmtii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which  we 
Are  ignorant;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  tlie  absence 
of  nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential; j'et  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
not  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  {/lierotuL  Chttuboth,  v.)  to  tliat  eflect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  nweived.  llie  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin  —  not 
tliat  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives  —  and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.  and  Deut.  zxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  rersd, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  div-orced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difierenoe  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  family  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
zxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  tliey  might  probably  succeed  to 
landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  fiither*s  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  sUte  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father,  i.  e. 
a  slave,  which  alone  the  Habbins  regard  as  a  lawful 
connection  (Maimon.  Haladt-Mtlakim,  iv.),  at  least 
for  a  private  person;  (2)  a  Gentile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (3)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4)  a  Canaanitish 
woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7;  Teut.  xxi.  10), 
but  (3)  was  unrecognized,  and  (4)  prohibited.  Free 
Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was 
probably  the  state  of  the  Invite's  concubuie  (Judg. 
XX.).  The  ni\'ages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  families,  might  often  induce 
this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot. 
The  passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
seems  to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows :  —  A  man  who 
bought  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself 
might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be 
sent  "out"  (i.  «5.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might, 
if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her  to  her  &ther  on 
redemption,  t.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of 
what  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a 
concubine  for  bis  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she 
became  free  without  redemption.  Further,  fh)m 
the  provisioi)  in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given 
by  a  man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
**  after  the  manner  of  daugliters,'*  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  di*jrrec 
of  contempt  attached  to  tlie  "  haiidmaid*s  son  " 

(nfiS^2),  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  con- 

;ubine  merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18;  see  also  l*s.  cxri. 
16.  llie  provisions  relating  to  (2)  nre  merciful  and 
considerate  to  a  rare  d<^ree,  but  overlaid  by  the 
lUbbis  with  distorting  comments. 


CONDUIT 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  < 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  oooditioo 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  genend 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  cnstccn 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Perrian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  aeize  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  i»urper*s 
first  act  Sneh  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  </c  U.wit 
HebrcBa  and  de  Jure  Natur,  tt  Gtnt,  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  tliat  de  Succttgionilms^  cap.  iii.,  nuiy  witii 
some  caution  (shice  he  leans  somewhat  easily  to 
rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  the  treatises 
Sotah,  Kiddushin,  and  ChttuUih  in  the  Geman 
Hierosol.,  and  that  entitkd  Savhediin  in  the 
Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all  these 
are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  Cxore 
llebmeA.  H.  H. 

CONDUIT  (n^yi?  :  ^payorfis'-  aquadue- 

tm ;  a  trench  or  water-course,  firom  H^^,  to  aMctad, 
Gesen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  dther  by  Script- 
ure or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  between  the 
poob  of  Sobmon  lieyond  Uethlehem  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so 
ku^  a  work  as  the  pools  should  be  comstracted 
merely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (Ecd.  ii.  6),  and 
tradition,  both  oral  and  as  repieaented  by  Tal- 
mudical  writers,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  fonnation 
of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  JCnvly  Ttytv.  p.  4^; 
Hassclquist,  Tmr.  146;  Lightfoot,  />«t.  Tm^ 
c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  p.  012;  Kobinson,  i.  265).  Pontiua 
lllate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Oort>an  to 
the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  (B,  J. 
ii.  9,  §  4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distancQ 
which  would  fiiirly  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  wind- 
ings {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2;  Williams,'  //rj/y  Ciff,  ii. 
501).  His  application  of  the  money  in  this  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  repanti(Hi  of  Solomon's 
original  aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  ancient  work 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  variona 
sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though 
much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water  bevtmd 
Dethlehem,  still  exists:  the  water  is  con^-ejed  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  llie  water-course  then  passes 
ftom  the  pook  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  aide,  is  car- 
ried sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beltw  tlie 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem. 
Tliere  it  crosses  the  valley  of  HInnom  at  the  S.  AV. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a 
point  above  the  pool  called  BirktUe^SuUany  then 
returns  S.  E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valksj 
and  under  the  wiQ^  and  continning  its  ooune  along 
the  east  side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It 
was  reiiaired  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-Kakfm  of 
l^g>-pt  about  A.  D.  1300  (Williams,  IMy  (%  iL 
498;  Raumer,  Pal,  p.  280;  Kobinson,  i.  265-967, 
347,  476,  iU.  247). 
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S.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  ia  said  to 
ha\Te  stopped  the  *»  upper  waterH*ourse  of  dihon," 
and  brou;^ht  it  down  straight  to  tlie  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  Ihivid  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  water-course  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Kubinson  identities  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Buictt-ts- }fuiull:i  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Ilimiom  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considere  the  lately  discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  lleze- 
kLih's  water-course  (Hob.  iii.  24:i-4,  i.  327;  Ges. 
pp.  616,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  water-course  to  have 
brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple, 
wlienoe  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
or  lx>wer  Pool.  (>ne  argument  which  recommends 
this  view  ia  found  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
between  the  emissaries  of  Seimacherib  and  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took  place  *»  by  the  con- 
duit of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field  *'  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  whose  site  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  **  fuller's  monument  '*  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  at  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the 
Avyrians  (JoMph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2, 7,  §  3,  and  12, 
§2).     [Giiion;  Jerusalem.]  H.  W.  P. 

CONEY  (15^:  ^curinrovs,  xoipoypitWioi, 
V.  L  \ayw6s  '•  ckcBrof/ryllus,  herinaceus^  Ufnu- 
adu$)j  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
mata,  which  ia  found  in  Palestine,  living  ui  the 
ca\-e3  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  Kabbit  or  Coney.     Its 

scientific  name  is  Hjfrax  Syriacm,  The  1p^  ia 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chewis  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Pa.  civ.  18  we  are  told  **  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
^  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."     The  Uyrax  satisfies 
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H^rax  Syriacns.     (From  a  specimen  in  tli«  British 
Museum.) 

exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages; 
and  its  Iwing  reckoned  among  the  ruminating  an- 
imals is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also  errone- 
ously placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  same  class, 
because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles  that  of  the 
ruminating  animaU.  Its  color  is  gray  or  brown  on 
the  back,  white  on  the  belly ;  it  is  like  the  alpine 
marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
having  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail,  and  round  ears. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  especially  on  the  ridges 
of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
Upper  Egypt,   Abyssinia^  and   Palestine  (Wilson, 


Land*  of  (Ae  BibU,  ii.  28  flf.).  The  Arabs  cafl  the 
\ZXf  y^y  wabr;  but  among  tlie  southern  Arabi 

we  find  the  term  y^yJU,  thofun=:$iidpli&n  (Fresnel 

in  Asiatic  Joum.  June,  1838,  p.  614).  The  Am- 
Laric  name  is  a$hkuh)^  under  which  name  the  hy- 
rax  is  described  by  Bruce,  who  also  gives  a  figure 
of  it,  and  mentions  the  &ct  that  the  Arabs  also 

called  it  Jol^l  ^Jb  j^aX,   **  sheep  of   the 

children  of  Israel."  The  hyrax  is  mentioned  by 
Robinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  of  the  Litany  op|)osite  to  /iiU'il.  He 
says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  cleiU  of  the 
rocks  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer  only  towards 

evening.     The  derivation  of  ^^^  from  the  unused 

root,  Ic^i  to  ^^^  chiefly  in  the  earth,  is  obvious. 

W.  D. 

The  Hyrnx  Syriacua  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  ahdpfian  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fi&vly  be  eonsidered  satis&ctorily  settkxl.  The 
^'•coney  "  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  hi  every  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  kmds; 
there  are  se\'eral  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  to  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state.o  The  Jerboa  {Dijjus  yKf/yptivs)  which  Bo- 
chart  (llieroz.  ii.  409),  Kosenmiiller  (SchoL  in  Ijsf. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
thAf)han^  must  also  be  rejected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  jerboas  to  inhabit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  imln'  de- 
notes the  jerboa,  whereas  the  description  of  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  hyrax. 

"  The  tro^r,"  says  Giauhari,  '*  is  an  animal  less 
than  a  cat,  of  a  brown  color,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  the  jerlx>a  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  tails. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  of  the  hyrax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  very  common  in  Pal> 
estine,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  that  country.  Schul)ert  says  ^'of  the 
Wober  {Ifyrnx  Syi-incut),  we  could  discover  no 
trace  in  either  Palestine  or  Syria:  "  upon  this  l)r. 
WiUon  (LnfuU  of  the  BibU,  ii.  28)  remarks,  "  We 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  European  travellers  who 
actually  noticed  this  animal  within  the  proiier 
bounds  of  the  Koly  I^nd,"  this  was  amongst  the 
rocks  at  Mar  Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these 
animals  plentifully  in  Lelranon,  and  among  the  rocks 
at  the  Pharan  IVomontorium  or  (?ape  Mohammed, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  Shaw  ( Trav.  ii.  160, 
8vo  ed.)  also  saw  the  hyrax  on  l^baiion,  and  says 
'^  it  is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country." 
Dr.  Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  I>el>anon 
and  Palestine  saw  no  h>iax  anywhere,  and  says  ha 


a  RuMcH  (AUppo,  ii.  159,  2d  ed.)  mentions  »bbits 
as  being  occasionally  bred  in  hou!H>9,  ^'  for  the  use  of 
the  Franks  '^  at  Aleppo ;  and  add^  that  the  fUr  of  the 
white  and  black  nbbit  is  much  worn,  and  that  tlM 
latter  kiud  is  imported  from  Europe.     Bveti  if  the  an- 


cient Hebrews  had  ever  seen  imported  specimens  of 
the  rabbit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  bars 
been  included  under  the  Hebrew  term  anteh^  which  is 
the  Arabic  name  at  Aleppo  both  of  this  animal  and 
the  hare. 
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ms  told  it  if  oonfined  to  the  sterile  hilU  of  the  Jor- 
dan aiid  Dead  Sea  valleys  only;  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  p.  2U8)  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurein.^ 

Hemprich  (Stfmbola  Phyg,  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  hynuc,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
fiollows:  //.  SyiiacuSy  Mount  Sinai;  H.  habessin- 
tctts,  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia;  —  this 
is  tlie  Aahkoko  of  Bruce  —  and  //.  ruJicqM,  Don- 
gala.  The  Amliaric  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  accord- 
ing to  Bruce,  derived,  from  "  the  long  herinaoeous 
hairs  which  like  small  thorns  grow  about  his  back, 
and  which  in  Amhara  are  called  Ashok.*'  A  tame 
hyrax  was  kept  by  Bruce,  who  from  the  action  of 
the  aninmrs  jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  "it  chewed  the  cud;  '*  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  poet  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake 
with  respect  to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the 
hyrax  is  said  to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  flavor;  the 
Aralis  of  Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the 
Mohammedans:  see  Oedmann  {I'trmUch.  Samm. 
pt.  V.  ch.  ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  uriue  of 
the  Cape  hyrax  (//.  cnpensis),  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Asiatic  species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See 
also  Spanuan  ( Trav.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  ( Trac. 
i.  190).  This  b  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an 
Arabic  writer  cited  by  Bochart  {IJieroz.  ii.  413). 

llie  hyrax  is  zoologically  a  very  interesting  an- 
imal, for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
Hodenth,  in  which  order  this  genus  was  originally 
placed,  its  true  affinities  are  with  the  rhinoceros; 
its  molar  teeth  dlfi^  only  in  size  from  those  of  that 
great  pachyderm.  Accordingly  Dr.  Gray  places  the 
hyrax  in  his  sub-family  Rhitwceinnn,  family  £te- 
pfiantidcB ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles ;  the  animals 
are  generally  seen  to  congregate  in  groups  amongst 
the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of  whidi  they  hide  them- 
selves when  alarmed;  they  are  herbivorous  as  to 
diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the  young  shoots  of 
shrulw.  Some  observers  have  remarked  that  an 
old  nude  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the  vichiity  of  their 
holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  sound  like  a  whistle  to 
apprise  his  companions  when  danger  threatens;  if 
this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illustrates  Prov.  xxx.  24, 
26,  where  the  thaphan  is  named  us  one  of  the  four 
tilings  upon  earth  which,  though  little,  "  are  ex- 
ceeding wise."  W.  H. 

.  ♦  CONFECTION  (Ex.  xxx.  36.  stnnds  for 
coraiK)und  or  mixture,  a  Latin  sense  of  the  word. 

H. 
♦  CONFIRMATION.    [Baptism,  p.  244.] 
CONGREGATION    (HIJ,   bnj?,    ftom 

^Ul?i  to  call  =  contt)ca<ibn;  awaywyfi;  iKKXrr 
a-ia,  in  Deut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1 :  amgrtgatio,  eccle- 
f>a,  coBtus),  This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people 
in  its  collective  capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect 
as  a  holy  community,  held  together  by  religious 
rather  than  political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Ex.  xii.  19);  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  ap- 
propriate to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population 
(Num.  XV.  15);  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea 
3f  the   Roman    CiviUtt  or  the   Greek  woXirtla. 


a  *  M  r.  Tristnm ,  who  as  a  nataralist  was  the  more  ear- 
nest in  his  efforts,  caught  one  of  thew  aoimaLs  (whKh 
It  In  extremely  difHcult  to  do)  among  the  cUfb  on  the 
N.  W  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  dascriboe  it  as  an- 


CONGRB6ATION 

Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (rPT^ :  tobrixP^' 
indigena ;  A.  V.  "  home-bom,  bom  in  the  hud,*' 
the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  op- 
position to  the  non-Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Lev.  xri. 
29 ;  Num.  ix.  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probably 
fh>m  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  politlca] 
rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  a  house;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  the  house,  whence  was  formed  in  an 
ascending  scale  theyai/i%  or  collection  of  hoa«es, 
the  t^ibe  or  coIleeUon  of  fiunilies,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  collection  of  tribes.  Strangers  (Q'^*^) 
settled  in  the  land,  if  circamdsed,  were  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  (Deut  xxiii.  1  ff.)  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are  spoken  of  as  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  its  more  extended  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  19;  Num.  ix.  14,  xr.  15);  it 
appeara  doubtfiil,  however,  whetho*  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  congregation  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  members  of  any  house;  their  poatibn 
probably  resembled  that  of  the  vp6^€wt  at  Athens. 
The  congregation  occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  comitifi  or  national 
parliament,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  sys- 
tem of  patriarchal  representation,  each  hou«,  fam- 
ily, and  tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or 

fitther.    These  delegates  were  named  n^Pn  **^^ 

iwp€irfivr€poi:  senioreti  "elders");  D^S^Jr3(<p- 
XovTts'-  prindptM  ;  "princes");  and  sometimes 
D"*M'*^??  {iviKKifTOi'  qtawcaboniur.  Num.  xvi.  2; 
A..  V.  "renowned,"  "&mous").  ITic  number  of 
these  representatives  being  inoon\'eniently  laige  for 
ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  made  by 
Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing 
committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  tlie  peo|)le  was  assembled,  the  mode 
of  summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  sil- 
ver trumpets,  and  the  phuie  of  meeting  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  ("TJ'^O,  lit  place  of 
meeting)  (Num.  x.  3) :  the  occiaions  of  such  gen- 
eral assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services  (Ex. 
xii.  47;  Num.  xxv.  6;  Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  I^ev.  viii.  4). 
The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of  one  trum- 
pet (Num.  X.  4),  at  the  command  of  the  supreme 
governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  represented  the 
whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of  public 
interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  6,  xxiv.  1);  they 
acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  offenses 
(Num.  XV.  33,  xxxv.  12),  and  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num. 
XV.  35);  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(IjCv.  iv.  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  usual 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  makuig 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh.  ix.  15).  The 
people  were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).     After  the  occupation  of 


swering  perfectly  to  what  is  odd  in  Prov.  xxx.  24,  2S, 
both  as  to  its  feebleness  and  its  singular  canDlng  and 
power  of  self-preservation.  8eo  Ids  Land  ^  Israel^  2A 
ed.  p.  268  (London,  1866).  H. 
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tlie  bad  of  Canun,  the  congregation  was  Assembled 
anljT  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
delegates  were  smunioned  by  messengers  (2  Chr. 
zxx.  6)  to  such  places  as  might  be  appomted,  most 
frequently  to  Mizpeh  (Jadg.  x.  17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1; 
1  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1  llacc.  iii.  46);  they  came 
attended  each  with  his  baud  of  retainers,  so  that 
the  number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
zx.  2  E).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  congre 
gation  bdug  assembled  finr  judicial  purposes  (Judg. 
XX.);  on  other  occasions  for  religious  festivals  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  5,  xxxiv.  2^);  on  others  for  the  election 
of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19), 
Joaiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24),  Jeboahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represented 
by  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  the  term  ffyyayuyfif  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  congre- 
gation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  T^SZd  bn'S 
is  intviably  rendered  i^  aicritfii  rod  fULprvpiouj  iah- 
emaculum  UiUmcmUy  the  word  T$*^Q  being  con- 
sidered =  n^l7),  was  transferred  to  the  places  of 
worship  established  by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain 
nnmbo'  of  fiunilies  were  collected.         W.  L.  B. 

*  "  Congregation,*'  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  iKKKfi<ria  in  Acts  vii.  38, 
insUsul  of  "  church  "  (A.  V.).  That  is  the  render- 
ing in  the  older  English  versions  (Tyndale's,  Oan- 
mer's,  the  Genevan).  Stephen  evidently  refers  in 
that  passage  to  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews 
assembled  at  Sinai,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  So  nearly  aU  the  best  critics  (Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olshaoaen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  LechLer, 
Aiford).  U. 

CONI'AH.     [Jeconiah.] 

CONONFAH  (^nj^J'il  [whim  Jehovah  e»- 
tabUMhts]'.  Xwwiai\  [Vat  inver.  12  Xv/imar;] 
Alex.  Xux^vitU'  Choneruas)f  a  Levite, ruler  (T^^^IS) 
of  the  oflferings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).     [See  Goxaj«iah.] 

CONSECRATION.    [Prikot.] 

•CONVENIENT  signifies  "becommg,  fit- 
Ung,  appropriate  '*  in  several  passages,  e.  ff.  Prov. 
XXX.  8;  Jer.  xL  4;  Horn.  i.  28;  Eph.  v.  4;  Philem. 
ver.  8.  It  occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James's 
translators.  It  is  the  rendering  of  iyrJKoy  and 
KoBoKor  in  the  N.  T.,  and  was  an  ancient  Latin 
■ense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  terms 
of  which  Archbishop  Whately  remarks  that  <'  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the 
reader,  than  those  entirely  out  of  use.  Tlie  latter 
only  leave  him  in  darkness;  the  others  mislead  him 
by  a  folse  light.*'  See  his  Bacon's  Eniyt :  with 
Armotaiiant  (Essay  xxiv.  p.  259,  5th  ed.  Boston, 
1863).  H. 

•  CONVERSATION  is  never  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  always  denotes 
^^oourse  of  Ufe,"  "  conduct."  In  the  N.  T.  it  com- 
monly represents  the  Greek  hmarpo^\  once  rp^. 
rof.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  "our  concersation  is  in 
heaven,*'  it  is  the  rendering  of  woXirtvfia.  The 
probable  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  Wakefield's 
tnnslation,  **  we  are  citizens  of  heaven.*'         A. 

CONVOCATION  (M^r^Q,  flrom  >nn,  vo- 
jore;  oomp.  Nam.  x.  2;  Is.  i!  13).  This  term  is 
^»piied  invariably  to  meetings  of  a  reUywm  char- 
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acter,  in  contnulistinction  to  congregation^  in  which 
political  and  legal  matten  werv  occasionally  settled. 

Hence  it  is  connected  with  tZ^^p,  Ao(y,  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  aimual 
festi^-als  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Uv.  xxiii.  2  ffl; 
Num.  xxviii.  18  if.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  excej^ 
tion  (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pent** 
teuch.  The  LXX.  treats  it  as  an  a(yective=3 
K\iir6s,  ivU\i^ros\  but  there  can  be  no  doubl 
that  the 'A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering. 

W.  L.  B. 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  artida 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook' 
ing  was  not  carried  to  any  perfection,  llie  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  ne(«ssi* 
tated  the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposea 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  <» 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follows:  On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  x?. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26);  it  was  then  flayed 

and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (H^^),  or  boil- 
ing (^^3) :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 
preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another 
method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burck- 
hardt,  Noitt  on  Bedouins,  I  240);  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 

so  that  ^0^9  =  to  cooil;  generally,  including  even 
rootling  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  ri^ht  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint,  Ijcsv.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
firom  the  bones  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Ex.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  at  ii 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burokhaidt,  Notes^ 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  hit 
mother's  milk'*  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  ofifering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  L  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut  xir. 
21).  The  caUron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ea. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  suriace  was 
from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the  meat 
would  turn  out  loathsome  (6);  salt  or  spices  were 
thrown  in  to  season  it  (10);  and  when  sufficiently 

boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p^^:  C^l*^h 
LXX.:  ^tts,  Vulg.),  were  served  up  separately 
(Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  as  a  sauce 
for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burekhardrs 
Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly 
spiced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distinguished; 

such  dishes  were  called  D^Zfi^^O  (Gen.  xxviL  4; 
Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  cidinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  S^ypi- 
ians  (Wilkinson's  Anc  Eg^pt.  ii.  374  fi:).     Veg- 
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cteUeB  were  uttuUj  lioUed,  and  aenred  up  as  pottaee 
(Gen.  xxy.  29;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fiah  was  also  cooked 
Ox^os  ovTov  u4pos:  puds  a9»i;  Lidte  xxiv.  42), 
probably  broiled.  ITie  cooking  w»a  in  early  times 
performed  by  the  mistress  of  tbe  household  (Gen. 
xviii.  6);  professional  cooks  (D'^TO^)  were  after- 
wards employed  (1  Sam.  vili.  13,"  ix.  23).  ITie 
utensils  reqmred  were  — nn>3  (xur^^roJef: 
chytropodes),  a  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35)  j 

*^'^*?  (A/^jjj:  kbu),  a  cakiron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14); 
35T9  {Kpfdypa:  fuscimda),  a  large  fork  or  flesh- 
hook;  "T»0  {\4firfs''  oUa),  a  wide,  open,  metal  ve». 
sel,  resembling  a  fish-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
a  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3); 
*T2»"J5,  Tn,  nnVi2,  pots  probably  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  differing  ftvm  each  other 
does  not  appear;  and,  hstly,  njlbs,  or  H'^nib?, 
dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi.  13;  Prov.  xix.  24,' A.  V. 
"bosom").  W.  L.  B. 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  Wj  tV  Kwv;  Lachm.  [and 
Tlsch.]  with  ABC  [DE  Sin.J,  kA),  Acts  xxi.  1. 
[Ck>s.] 

COPPER  (nirn5.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. 
is  always  rendered  *'  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Brass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  abnost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancienU  for 
common  purposes;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  tunes  iron  was 
known  {f^ixas  8*  o6ic  ^«r«e  ffi^pos,  Hes.  0pp.  et 
i>tes,  140;  Lucr.  v.  1285  ff.).  In  India,  how- 
ever, its  manufacture  has  been  practiced  from  a 
very  ancient  date  by  a  process  exoeedmgly  sunple, 
and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  empbved  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  (Napier,  Anc.  Workers  in  Metal, 
p.  137).  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in 
the  Scriptures;  and,  ih>m  the  allusion  to  it  as 
known  to  Tubalcam  (Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  \-en- 
tured  to  doubt  whether  hi  that  place  bj^a  means 
Iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
counUess  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi 
21),/»«flr»  (1  K.  vu.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  18; 
1  Chr.  xviu.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels, 
lliese  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  lliram,  a  Phcenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  net  ignoiunt  of  metalluigy  (Ea.  xxii. 
18;  Deut.  iv.  20,  Ac.),  and  appear  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9 ;  Is.  Ii.  1).  We  read 
also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxnii.  8;  Job  xxxvii. 
J8),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible  of  brilliant  polish 
(2  Chr.  iv.  16) ;  and  even  of  copper  arms,  as  hehnets, 
spears,  Ac.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  6,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16). 
The  expression  "bow  of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps. 
rviii.  34,  should  be  rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since 
aieterm  fop  steel  is  n^bs  or  ^SS^P  bn§ 
[northern  iron).  Th^  Jo'uld  hardly  have  appli^ 
^per  to  these  purposes  without  ixssessing  some 
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toi  secret  for  rendering  the  metal  harder  and  -m^ 
elastic  than  vre  can  mjdce  it 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  cf 
the  rigyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
and  porph^Ty  of  tbdr  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient 
The  ailments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkm- 
son,  iii.  249,  Ac.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  lor  ages  pne- 
tioed  in  India,  may  not  have  been  equallv  known 
to  the  E^Uans.  The  quickness  fiith  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fiilly  account  for  the  non-diacovery 
of  any  lunaius  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Eg^-pt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

ITie  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "  copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  veasels  of  fine  cop- 
per, precious  as  goU  "  (cf.  1  Esdr.  viii.  67;  vKe^ 
XoXkov  ffr(\0oirros,  Btdipopa,  iiri9utiirTA  iw  xp«r- 
o-Zy;  arii  fulyentU;  "vases  of  CoiinUiian  brass," 
Syr.;  "ex  orichaloo,"  Jun.),  perhaps  similar  to 
those  of  "  bright  brass  "  in  1  K.  \Ti.  46 ;  Dan.  x.  6. 
They  may  have  been  of  oiicbalcum,  like  the  Per- 
sian or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius  (Aristot  de  Mirab,  AuscuiL).  There  were 
two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one  natural  (Serv.  ad  jEn. 
xii.  87),  which  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had 
long  been  extmct  hi  his  tune,  but  which  Cbaidin 
alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  under  the  name 
Cahnba«  (Roscnm.  l.c.)\  the  other  artijicial  (iden- 
tified by  some  with  IjXficrpoyy  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  awri-chalcum),  which  Bochart  {Hieroz,  yi. 
ch.  16,  p.  871  «.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 
7ppn,  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  ffH? 
(copper)  and  Cliald.  Sbbp  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2);  ^Aejfrpoy,  LXX.;  electrum,  Vulg.  (dXA^ 
rinrov  xP^o*'*  Uesych.;  to  whidi  Suid.  adds, 
fiffuyfityoy  idK^  ical  \ieitp).  On  this  substance 
see  Pausan.  v.  12;  Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  Gesenius 
considers  the  x«t^o\lfiayoy  of  Hev.  i.  15  to  be 

Xa^fchs  \i-rap65  =  ^9?  H  ;  he  dififera  from  Bo- 
chart, and  argues  that  it  means  merely  "  smooth  or 
polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  the  importation  of  copper  vcs- 
sek  to  the  markets  of  T^Te  by  merehants  of  Ja- 
\-an.  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  is  alluded  to.  l^bably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  Ac.,  who  worked  the  cop- 
per mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  xoXiccvf  is  rendered  "  copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391);  j^aX- 
ic|<5f,  vas  rexyirTis^  koX  &  ifiyvpoK6fros  jcol  6 
Xpva-ox6os  (Hesych.). 

"  Ck)pper  "  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"filthiness");  i^4x*as  rhy  xoAicrfir  o-ow,  LXX.; 
"  effiisum  est  ces  tuum,"  Vulg. ;  and  in  N.  T.  {^aX- 
KovSy  Toirro  iwl  xpvo'ou  kqI  tov  ifr/6pov  fXtyw, 
Hesych.).  F.  W.  F. 

*  COPTIC  VERSION.  [Vkksioks,  As- 
ciENT  (Egyptian).] 

*  COR  ("13 :  K6pos'-  corns)  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  same  as  the  homer  (Ez,  xlv.  14;  1  K. 
iv.  22  and  v.  11,  marg.;  Ezr.  vii.  22,  marg).  See 
Weights  and  Measukes,  II.  §  2.  A. 

CORAL  (niDWn,  rdmdth:  fierec^pa;  Symni. 


indidous  system  of  aUojs,  or  perhai)s  some  forgot-  I  fi,|^A,i;  'Po^:  sericum,  exceUa)  occure  only 
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Utt  loiDCfwliat  doubtftd  rendering  of  tlM  Hebrew 
rdmdth^  in  Job  xxviil.  18,  "  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  oond  {ramUh^  maigin)  or  of  peeris,  for 
the  price  of  wiedom  is  above  rubies; "  and  in  Ez. 
xxriL  16,  where  ooral  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
wax«s  which  Sjrria  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tjre. 
The  oid  vccsions  fidl  to  afibsti  us  any  dew;  the 
LXX.  gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  «« lofty  things;"  the  Vulg.  in  £i. 
(L  c.)  reads  *'8ilk."  Some  have  conjectured  "rhi- 
noceros skins,**  deriving  the  original  word  from 
reem  (the  unicorn  of  the  A.  V.),  which  word,  how- 
erer,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  animal.  [Uxi- 
COKM.]  Sehultens  (QmmeiU,  in  .Jobwn,  1.  c.) 
gi\-es  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  leaves  the  word 
untmnslated.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  uiider- 
stend  *«red  coral"  hj  rAtnoth.  Gesenius  (Tliet. 
a.  V.)  ooi\jectures  "bbbck  oonJ"  (?),  assigning  the 
red  kind  to pn^kdm  ("rubies,"  A.  V.):  see  Rlby. 
Michaelis  {SiqtpL  Lex,  He/n-.  p.  2218)  translates 
rdmdth  by  Jjyidet  gazelhntm,  i.  e.  L.  bezoardicij 
sw  if  from  Hm,  an  Arabic  name  for  some  species  of 
gazelle.  The  Lapis  bezoinlicus  of  Unnseus  de- 
notes the  calcareous  concretions  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Indian  gazelle,  the  Sasin  {AtUi- 
lope  eerticapra,  P&llas).  This  stone,  which  pos- 
sessed a  strong  aromatic  odor,  was  formerly  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  taHsman.  The  Arabian  physi- 
cians attributed  valuable  medicinal  properties  to 
these  concretions,  llie  opinion  of  Michaelis,  that 
1-dmuth  denotes  these  stones,  is  little  else  than  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reaaon  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  Coral " 
haa  decidedly  the  best  elaun  of  any  other  sutwtances 
to  represent  the  rdm^,  llie  natural  upward 
form  of  growth  of  the  CoraUium  rtil»'um  is  well 
suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
rendered  "  price  "  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  more  properly 
denotes  "a  drawing  out;"  and  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearls 
were  obtained  from  the  sea,  either  by  diving  or 
dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  corals,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by 
long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "drawn  out."  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held 
by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Fine 
compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be  worth 
aa  much  as  £  10  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones  are 
perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling  per 
lb.  Pliny  says  (N.  H,  nxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who  as  Jerome  re- 
marks (RosenmiiDer,  Sehol.  in  £z.  xxvii.  16),  would 
In  his  day  run  all  over  the  worid  "  lucri  cupiditate," 
anay  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thence  rich  oonJ  treasures:  though  they 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from  tlie 
Bed  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abund- 
antly found.  OoraL,  Blr.  King  informs  us,  often 
ooeun  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as  beads,  and 
eat  into  charms.  W.  H. 

CORBAN  OS'^EJ  [offei-ing]:  hApowi  oblaHo; 
in  N.  T.  Kop$ap  expl.  by  9«rpoy,  and  in  Vulg.  dSo- 
man:  used  only  in  Lev.  ana  Num.,  except  in  Ex. 
oc.  28,  xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort, 
nloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fblfillment 
jf  a  vow.  The  Uw  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  (1) 
•flimiative;  (2)  negative.  By  the  former,  persons, 
aflimnlt,  and  property  might  be  devoted  to  (Sod, 
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but,  irith  eerCaui  limitations,  they  were  redeenablt 
by  money  payments.  By  the  Utter,  persona  inter- 
dicted themselves,  or  were  interdicted  by  their 
parents  from  the  use  of  certain  things  lawftd  i& 
themselves,  as  whie,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  un« 
limited  period  (Lev.  xxrii.;  Num.  xxx.;  Judg.  xiii. 
7;  Jer.  xxxv.;  Joseph.  ArU,  iv.  i,  §  4;  £.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  1;  AcU  xviu.  18,  xxi.  23, 24).  Upon  these  rules 
the  traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  fron* 
using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  ot 
receiving  ftom  him  some  particular  object  whethei 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  uiterdiction  was  virtually  to  this  eflbct: 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  hw,"  t.  e,  »« let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 

them  nil^,  handU$.  A  person  might  thus  ex- 
empt himself  from  assisting  or  receiring  assistance 
from  some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  parents 
in  distress;  and  in  shcfft  from  any  inoonvoiient  ob- 
ligation under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  alfowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt  xv.  6;  Mark  vii. 
11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  Uw. 

Theophrsstus,  quoted  by  Joaephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phcpnidan  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Joaephus  caUs  the  treasury  in  which  ofibings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kopfictyast 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  cor- 
ban-system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  as- 
sistance to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
already  contributed  to  the  poor  fond,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Jo- 
seph. B. ./.  u.  9,  §  4;  Ap.  I  22;  Miiihiia,  [ed.]  Su- 
renhus.,  de  VofM,  i.  4,  ii.  2;  Cappellus,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  lightfoot,  I  for.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6; 
Jahn,  Arch,  BibL  v.  §  392,  394).  [Alms;  Vows; 
Offekinos.]  H.  W.  p. 

COR'BB  iXopfi^;  [Aid.  Ko^jS/:]  Choraba),  1 
Esdr.  V.  12.  This  name  apparently  answers  to 
Zaccai  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CORD  (b^n,  -10.;:,  n^^p,  nbs).  of 

the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.     (1.)  For 

fiutening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  *^ri^P  u  mora 
particuUrly  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40;  Is. 
iiv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of 
the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (.Job  iv.  21, 
»*Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  "excellency") 
torn  away?";  Eccl.  xii.  G).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviil.  27; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  coni "  (Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  fiw  from  authority.  (3)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job 
xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more  par- 
ticularly nbS  (Judg.  XV.  13;  Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix.  4; 
Ez.  ill.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expression 
^^ bands  of  love'*  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut;  such  are  spoken 

of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (D*^nb  Dnn%  A.  V.  »• « 
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withi; "  but  more  properly  ycupal  iypal,  fi^uh  or 
ooout  bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
iings  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxziil.  23).  (7.)  For  meas- 
uring ground,  the  full  expression  being     /^Sn 

n^  (2  Sam.  vui.  2;  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  W;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1):  hence  to  ** cast  a  cord  "  =  to  asdgn  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6;  Es.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  ff.  the  Uttty  or  tract,  of  Aryob^  Ueut.  iii. 
4).  [CiiKHKL.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring 
[Fishing;  Fowling;  Hunting].  (9.)  For  at- 
taching articles  of  dress;  as  the  wreathen  chahu 

(nbp),  which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 
17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (I^sth.  i.  6). 
(11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line  and 
jdummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K. 
xxi.  13;  Is.  xxviii.  17);  hence  to  destroy  by  line 
and  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11;  Lam.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii. 
7)  has  been  understood  as  =  regidar,  s)*steniatic 
destruction  {ad  normcan  et  UbtUttmy  Gesen.  Thet. 
p.  125):  it  may  however  be  referred  to  the  carpen- 
ter*s  level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface 
(eomp.  Thenius,  Ccnm,  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weighto  (Josh.  ii.  15;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To 
place  a  rope  on  the  head  (1  K.  xx.  81)  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  sub- 
mission. The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made 
varied-  according  to  the  strength  required;  the 
strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel 
bide,  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing 
water  (Burckhardt's  Notet,  i.  46);  the  F.gyptians 
twisted  these  strips  together  into  thongs  for  sandals 
and  other  purposes  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  KgypL  iii. 
145).  The  finer  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix. 
9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  210);  and  probably  reeds  and  rushes 
of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin  of  the 
word  aj(otvio¥  (Plin.  xix.  9),  which  is  generally 

used  by  the  LXX.  as  = /ZIH,  and  more  particu- 

lariy  in  the  word  I'^Q^t  (Job.  xlt.  2),  which  pri- 
marily means  a  reed ;  in  the  Talmud  {Erttbhin^  fol. 
58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the 
materials  of  which  rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna 

{SoUih,  i.  §  6)  the  ^"ISD  b^H  is  exphuncd  as 
funit  viminew  geu  talignut.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  (rxoivia  is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our 
Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a 
ship  (Acts  xxrii.  32).  Alford  understands  it  in 
the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on  which  the  cat- 
tle were  litt^ered;  but  the  ordinar}'  rendering  ayrdt 
seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term 
elsewhere.  W.  L.  B. 
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COTIE  (Kop«,  N.  T.  ^  K.:  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
18;  Jude  II.     [Korah,  1.] 

CORIANDER  (*T3:  K6piovi  c&riandnm). 
The  plant  called  Coriandrwn  tativum  is  found  in 
F^ypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  ^m  which  arise  globular,  grayish, 
spicy  seed-ooms,  marked  with  fine  stria;.  It  is 
much  cultt\-ated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.    The  Car- 
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thaginians  caBed  it  70^8  =  *^  (Dioecorid.  Oi.  MV 
Hie  etymok>gy  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-vea* 

eels  may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  *T1^ 
to  cut  (Gesen.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bibfe 
(Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the 
manna  is  likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  fonn,  and 
in  the  former  passage  as  to  color  also.        W.  D. 

COR  INTH  (K6piveos:  [Corinfhut]),  TYum 
city  LI  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geogreph- 
ical  position,  its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Uomaa 
history,  ai.d  its  close  connection  with  the  eariy 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  thai 
the  name  of  its  Itthntut  has  been  given  to  eveiy 
narrow  neck  of  hmd  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  ^'tlie  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Pmd.  Ntm.  vi.  44) 
and  *'  the  gate  of  tlie  Peloponnesus"  (Xen.  Agti. 
2).  No  invading  army  couki  enter  the  ^lorea  by 
land  except  by  this  way,  and  without  forcing  some 
of  the  defenses  which  have  been  raised  irom  one  sea 
to  tlie  other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great 
Persian  war  and  the  recent  straggles  of  the  'Airks 
with  the  modem  Greeks,  or  with  the  VeneUans. 
But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distin- 
guished by  another  conspicuous  physical  feature  — 
namely,  the  Aci'ocorinthuty  a  vast  citadel  of  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which 
is  so  extensive  that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town. 
Hie  view  from  thu  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  work].  Besides  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea,  it  embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of 
Parnassus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  Saronic  gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the 
hills  round  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself  bcang  dis- 
tuictly  visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Immedi- 
ately below  the.  .\crocorinthus,  to  the  north,  was 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land  descending  in 
terraces  to  the  low  pkdn,  which  lies  between  Cen- 
chreie,  the  harbor  on  the  Saronic,  and  Ledueum, 
the  harbor  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

llie  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  prog- 
ress to  eminence  was  probably  Phcenician.  But 
at  the  most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any 
sure  record  we  find  tJic  Greeks  established  here  in 
a  position  of  wealth  (Hom.  Jl.  ii.  570;  Pind.  OL 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  ship-bmUing 
are  connected  with  Corinth;  and  her  cok>nies  to 
the  westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flonr- 
ishing  sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest 
passages  of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with 
Macedonia  and  Home,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (b.  c  338) 
the  ]^Iacedoniaii  kings  pkuied  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephale 
(R.  c.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Poman  garrison. 
Corinth,  however,  was  constituted  the  head  of  the 
Achiean  league.  Here  the  Roman  ambassadors 
were  maltreated :  and  the  consequence  was  the  ut- 
ter ruin  and  destructicm  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rdjuilt  and  estalilished  as  a  Roman  c/A- 
ony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.     A  period  of  a  hundred 
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yeun  inten'ened,  during  which  the  place  was  al- 
most utteriy  dMolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
IsthmtM  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  ganiCM  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  tlie  map;  till  Julius 
Csesar  refomided  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  OJonii  JuUi  Coriniitua,  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Koman  province  of  Aciiaia.  We  find  Gali.io, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a  senato- 
rial province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occurred 
during  the  oourae  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(AcU  x^iii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  pacned 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens;  shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Timo- 
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theus  came  from  ^laoedonia  and  rejoined  him ;  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thesaalo- 
nians  were  written  (probably  a.  t>.  52  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquihi  and  PriscilLi;  and  shortly 
after  his  departure  Apollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 

Corinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manu&cturing  enter- 
prise. Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  bi^  pro- 
\'erbial;  so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its 
inhabitants,  llie  worship  of  Venus  here  was  at- 
tended with  shamefiil  licentiousness.  All  these 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  passages  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  wiitten 
(prombly  A.  n.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the 
second  from  ^lacedonia,  shortly  before  the  second 
visit  to  Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx. 
3)  to  have  lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit 
(probably  A.  D.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was 


written.  From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St. 
Paul  was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  at  .Tenisalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.  n.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epUtle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  400);  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to 
Corinth,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  I^tin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popa- 
btion  of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  wtmld  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentfles  pradominated.  On  the 
3ther  hand  H  Ir  evident  ftiom  the  whole  tenor  of 
both  epistle*  that  the  Judalxing  element  was  very 
•trong  at  Corinth.  Party-sphrit  aho  was  extremely 
prevafeot,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 


being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  Actions. 
.A.mong  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Cor- 
inth were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17), 
Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  Or.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xri.  23; 
2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.'*  Orinth  is  still  an  epis- 
copal see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
«*  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity," used  in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocor- 
inthus.  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  viP* 
lage,  on  the  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name^. 
which,  howeirer,  is  often  corrupted  into  Gortho. 

Pausanios,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Cor- 
inth as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.    Two 

a  *  Of  the  ttro  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ascribed' 
to  Clemeut  of  Rome,  only  the  first  Is  now  regarded  at- 
genuliie  by  respectable  scholars  A. 
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nliics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
Heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  otl^er  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  airangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  ihe  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple  —  the  ''  old  columns, 
which  ha\'e  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  pro^)erity, 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fioct,  three]  successive 
Corinths/'  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  1676 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  further  iigury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in  Greece.  The  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene,  '*  full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,'*  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ^cro- 
eoriutfaus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausa- 
nias  to  be  tlie  source,  llie  walla  on  the  Acrocor- 
hithus  were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who 
held  Corinth  for  twenty-  five  years  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Tliis  city  and  its  neighborhood  have  been 
described  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  229-304  (I^ndon, 
1830),  and  his  PtU/fxmnetiaca,  ^  892  (London, 
1846),  Curtius,  Pelopmmesos,  ii.  514  (Gotha,  1851- 
52);  Clark,  PtlopormtsUM,  pp.  42-61  (London, 
1858).  There  are  foiur  German  monographs  on 
the  subject,  Wilckens,  Jierum  Corinthincarwn  tftec- 
Unen  ad  iUtutratkmem  utriusque  EpitUAos  Paulina^ 
Bremen,  1747;  Walch,  AntujtntaU$  CorinthiaccBj 
Jena,  1761 ;  Wagner,  Jierum  Cotinihiacarum  q>€c- 
tm<i»,  Darmstadt,  1824;  Barth,  Corinthiomm  Crnnr- 
mercU  el  Mtrcaturm  UvOaiia  Parhcula^  Berlin, 
1844.  [The  eminent  archttologist,  Rangabes^  has 
a  sketch  of  Corinth,  its  tfirlier  and  later  history, 
and  its  antiquities,  in  his  'EAAi^inici,  ii.  287-314. 
-H.] 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  .without  some 
notice  of  the  Poddonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery 
ui  1  0)r.  and  other  epistles.  [See  Games,  Amer. 
'  ed.j  This  sanctuary  yrm  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth* 
mus,  near  the  harbor  of  Schcenus  (now  KtUamaki) 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  wall  of  the  indosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platform  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  the 
east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
thus  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  pur- 
pose. The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful, 
and  none  of  the  objects  of  hiterest  remain,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  in- 
closure: but  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24);  to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  probal'ly  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
(tb.  23):  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the  small 
green  pine-trees  (wcvKa/)  which  gave  the  lading 
wreath  {ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games.  An 
inscription  found  here  in  1676  (now  removed  to 
Yerona)  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  these  games  in  Roman  times  (Bo- 
eckh,  No.  1104).  The  French  map  of  the  Morea 
.  does  not  include  the  Isthmus;  so  that,  till  recently. 
Col.  I>eake's  sketch  (reproduced  by  Curtius)  has 
'been  the  only  trustworthy  representation  of  the 
^  of  the  Isthmian  games.    But  the  ground  has 
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gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  sanctuary  are  the  tnces  of 
the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  discontinued  by 
Nero  about  Uie  time  of  St  Paul's  fint  Tiat  to 
Corintii.  J.  S.  H. 


'  been  more  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Clark,  who 


Didrschm  of  Corinth  (Attio  talent).    Obv.,  Hmd  of 
Hlnerva,  to  right    Rev.,  Pegasiu,  to  right ;  bdow. 


CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  AposUe  St  Paul  toward 
the  dose  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Epbesns 
(Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  31;  see  the  subaoiption  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vers.),  which  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.  D.  57  or  58.  Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  reoent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  bc.)^  not  without  a  show  of  probabifitj, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  eoropoettion. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatns,  and  Acha- 
icus,  who  had  been  reeenUy  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  episUe  (ch.  xvL 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable  re* 
gard  of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  huge  (Acts  xviii.  8, 10)  Judno-Gentile  (Acts 
xriii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the  Apos- 
Ue  had  received  from  members  of  the  honsebokl  of 
Chk)e  (eh.  i.  11)  of  the  divisions  that  were  existing 
among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as 
to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Tim- 
othy to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22);  2dly,  by  the  infor- 
mation he  had  reoeit'ed  of  a  ^evous  ease  of  incest 
(ch.  V.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  general  habits 
(ch.  vi.  1  AT.)  and  chureh  discipline  (ch.  xi.  20  ff.), 
but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xr.); 
3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had  been  spedaDy  ad- 
dressed to  St  Paul  by  the  ehurch  of  CorintJi  on 
seversl  matters  relating  to  Christian  practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostie  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankftdness  for  their  general  state 
of  Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  bmientahle  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  hia  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10-iv.  16), 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Hmothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21 ).  The  Apostle  next  deals  witii 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  Uieni, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-B),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarics  he  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fomicaton  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  pnctioe 
of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8), 
and  again  re^-erts  to  the  phigue-epot  in  Corinthiaii 
life,  fornication  and  undeuoness  (ch.  vi.  9-20). 
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Tbe  bit  nilQeoi  natunlly  paves  the  way  for  his  an- 
■wen  to  Um^  iiiquuries  about  iuama((e  (eh.  vu.  1- 
84),  and  about  the  celibaey  of  virgins  siid  widows 
(ch.  TiL  2^-40).  The  ApotUe  nest  malMs  a  transi- 
tion to  the  sul^iject  of  tbe  iawfulnessof  eating  things 
ncrifioed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  liii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his 
apoitollc  privileges,  and  performed  his  apostolic 
duties  (ch.  iz.)*  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  thins^  oflered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-zi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church,  both  ui  respect  to  women  prc»phesying  and 
prajinjc  ^ith  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-lG),  and 
also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  celeliration  of 
the  Ix>ni's  Supper  (ch.  zi.  17-34).  Then  follow 
full  and  minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual gifts  (ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the 
nol4e  panegyric  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  re^iurrection  of  the 
dead,  about  which  doubts  and  diHiculties  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch. 
XV.).  The  epistle  closes  with  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ch.  xri.  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  Intended 
moi'ements  (ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them 
of  Timothy  and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings 
from  tlie  churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  auto- 
graph salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 
With  regard  to  the  genu'ntneti  and  authtnticily 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Itom.  ad  Cw.  oc  47, 
49;  Pulycarp,  ad  PhiL  c.  11;  Ignat.  ad  Kiili,  c. 
2;  Ireiiasus,  //«bi*.  ill.  11,  9;  iv.  27,  3;  Athenag. 
dt  Hrturr,  [c.  18,]  p.  Gl,  ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex. 
Pithtj.  i.  33  [?c.  6,  p.  42  f.  or  117  f.  ed.  Potter] ; 
TertuJL  de  Pitje»cr,  c.  33)  are  extremely  distinct, 
and  the  character  of  the  composition  such,  that  if 
any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  ques- 
tion tbe  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  iiaiue  of  the  great  Apostle,  'llie  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Berlholdt  that  this  epistle 
u  a  tnuisLit'ion  of  an  Aramaic  original  requu^  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  lArdner, 
Crti/i  fUitif,  il.  36  ff.,  8vo,  and  Davidson,  JiUivduc- 
Uony  ii.  253  ff. 
Two  special  pomts  deserve  separate  oonsideration : 
1.  The  sl'tfe  ofpivtitt  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle*s  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  more 
in^nuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober  criticism. 
Tbe  few  &cts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to 
be  as  follows:  —  The  Oirinthian  church  was  planted 
by  the  .\postle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  G),  in  his  second 
missiiinary  journey,  after  his  departure  from  Athens 
(Act«  xviii.  1  AT.).  He  abode  in  tlie  city  a  year  and 
a  half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  IViscilla  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and  afterwards,  apparently 
to  mark  emphatically  the  fiictious  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte 
Justiu.  A  short  time  after  the  Apostle  had  left 
the  city,  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  ApoUos, 
^fter  hiiving  received,  when  at  ICphesus,  more  exact 
mstiuction  in  the  Gospel  from  AquiU  and  l'rL<u:illa, 
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«  *  8ee  also  IlUfsnlild,  Die  C'irf*tux.LmU  in.  Ktir- 

tk,  la  Us  Zeiltehr./,  wtM.  Theol.  1835,  vill.  241-266, 

4   ll^-schUig,  £Mff  die  CkriMugpartei  zu  Korinlk^ 

the  TkMi,  Stud.  «.  Krit.  188&»  pp.  217-276.     It  is 


went  to  Corinth  (Acts  six.  1),  where  he  preachedi 
as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  SL  Faults  eonunentt 
on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a  maimer  marked 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasiveDeBS  (oomp.  ch. 
ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  oon- 
eluding  that  the  nUisUtnce  of  the  teaching  was  In 
any  nspect  diflerent  from  that  of  St  I'aul;  for  see 
ch.  t.  18,  xvL  12.  lliis  circumstance  of  the  visit 
of  ApoUos,  owing  to  tlie  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit 
which  marked  the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  giiidual  divis- 
ion into  two  parties,  the  foUowers  of  St.  IVuil,  and 
the  foUowers  of  ApoUos  (oomp.  ch.  iv.  6).  'lliese 
divisions,  however,  were  to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it 
would  seem,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  AiioUos, 
Judaizmg  teachers,  supplied  probably  with  lelteni 
of  oommendatfon  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  cf 
.lerusalem,  appear  to  ba\'e  oonie  to  Corintli  and  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  an- 
tagonism to  St.  Paul  pttiomaUy^  in  every  way  seek- 
uig  to  depress  his  daims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle 
(1  Cor.  xL  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve, 
and  perhaps  especially  of  St.  Feter  (ch.  t.  12).  To 
this  third  party,  which  appears  to  have  been  charao- 
terised  by  a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  fection, 
we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  name 
of  ''  the  foUowen  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  separate  tbemsel\-es  from  the  fiM^us  ad- 
herenoe  to  partkular  teachers,  but  e\-entua]ly  were 
dri^'en  by  antagonism  into  positions  equaUy  aeo> 
tariao  and  inimwal  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had  become 
consoUdated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from 
communion  with  one  another,  the  Apoatle  writes; 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we 
hare  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this 
fourfoki  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ,  lliis  spirit 
of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yiekled  to  his  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  sUght  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Keaiider,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Scheiikel,  dt  £ccL  Cor.  (Uasel,  18-18), 
Kniewel,  KccL  Cw,  DIstetuUmes  (Gedau.  1841), 
liecker,  PaHhtiungen  in  die  Cemelndt  t,  Kor, 
(Altona,  1841),  Kiibiger,  Krit.  Untettuch,  (HresL 
1847);  but  be  cannot  be  too  emphaticaUy  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most 
of  these  discussions." 

2.  Tiie  number  of  ejnsile»  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  wiU  probably  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  tbe  end  of  time.  Chi 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objection  that 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paid  should  have  ever  l^een  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexpUcable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well-known 
words,  Hypw^u  vfur  iv  r^  iirurroKp,  fiii  ffvvaymr 
fiiypuoBai  if6p¥ois  (ch.  v.  9),  do  certauly  seem  to 
pouit  to  some  former  epistolary  communicatk>n  to 
the  church  of  (Jorinth  —  not  from  linguistic,  but 


havdly  werth  while  to  refer  mors  ftiUy  to  khs  eoptous 
litexature  on  this  very  ooeeftsiB  sat^t  For  a  brisf 
review  of  thfl  varlons  hypotheses,  see  Hnitsmann  la 
Bunsen's  BtMwtrk^  vUi.  484  IL  ^1886).  A. 
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from  simple  ex^getical  oonsideratioiu :  for  it  does 
seem  impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  /i^ 
irvyayetfAiyy.  «.  t.  \.  to  what  has  precedtd  iii  ver. 
2  or  ver.  6,  or  to  oonoetve  that  the  words  rrfer  to 
tiie  command  which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for 
the  first  time.  The  whole  context  seems  in  &vor 
of  a  former  command  given  to  Ute  Corinthians,  but 
inter})reted  by  them  so  littfrally  as  here  to  require 
further  explanation.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  con- 
tniry  opinion,  nor  must  we  overlook  the  olijection 
ttiat  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by 
aiiy  writers  of  antiquity.  Against  this  last  objec- 
t.un  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might 
have  been  so  short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with 
f/ucijic  directions  to  this  prttiictdir  ciiurch,  as 
never  to  have  gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our 
present  epistles,  it  should  be  rememl)ered,  are  not 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  (in  opposition,  however,  to  the  view 
here  taken),  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys 
to  Corinth,  has  been  written  by  Miiller,  De  TiAlnu 
PauU  lim.,  cfc.  (ItesU,  1831 ).« 

The  apocrj'phal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  desene 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  aUuded  to  only  as 
perhaps  affording  some  nUyht  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice,  llie  original  Armenum,  with  a 
tninslation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  these  epistles 
have  been  somewhat  numerous.  Among  the  best 
are  those  of  BiUroth  (Ijeipz.  1833  [trans,  in  Kdin. 
Cab.  libr.]),  Kiickert  (lieipz.  1836-37),  Olshausen 
(Kinigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (I^ipz.  1845  [ad  Aufl. 
by  Messner,  1855]),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847  [2d 
£p.  1858]),  Meyer  (1845  [4th  Aufl.  1861,  2d  Ep. 
1862]),  and  in  our  own  oountr}',  Peile  (Loud. 
1848),  Alford  (I/)nd.  1856  [4th  ed.  1865]),  and 
Stantey  (Lond.  1858  [dd  ed.  1865]).     C.  J.  £. 

*  The  following  works  should  be  added :  Adalb. 
Maier  (Cath.),  Conim,  ub,  dtn  trsten  Biiif  Pmili 
an  die  Koi-inther,  1857;  Comtn.  Ob.  d.  ztrtiftn 
BrieJ\  1865;  Ewald,  Die  SendscfirtUten  des  Ap. 
Pauku,  1857;  Neander,  Awlegung  dei'  hcidtn 
Bnufe  an  die  Coiinther  (a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Beyschlag),  1859;  Chr.  Fr.  Kling,  Die 
Korinthei'bnefe,  in  liSnge's  Bibelicerky  1861; 
Charles  Hodge,  Erpotition  of  the  Firtl  /ijnstle  to 
the  Corinthians,  New  York,  1857,  12mo,  and  Ex- 
potkion  of  the  Second  Aj/istle,  ditto;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  Ortek  Ttstament,  trith  Jnlrodvction 
and  Nutei,  4th  ed.,  1866;  W.  F.  Besser,  St.  Pauli 
ersttr  Brief  an  die  Cwinther  (1862),  and  Zvctiter 
Brief  (1863),  in  BibtUtunden  f&r  die  Gemeinde 
ausyelefft,  r^arded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  happy  union  of  accurate  exegesis 
and  practical  exposition ;  and  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann, 
ErBttr  Bii*f  an  die  Koiintber  (1864),  Zweifer 
Brief  (19Q6\  in  his  Die  heiligt  Sclirifl  Neuen 
Testament*  auammenJiSriffend  unterwcht,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  doctrinal 
ideas.  The  article  by  Iloltzmann  (in  Herzog*s 
HeainEncyM.  xix.  730-41)  on  the  rehUion  of  the 


«  •  Bleek  also  nalnlalns  the  view  that  Paul  wrote 
•a  epistle  to  the  Oortaithlaas,  which  has  been  lost,  be- 
IwwD  his  1st  sad  2d  episties  now  extant.  He  states 
Us  Masons  at  length  fior  so  thinking  In  his  Eint,  in 
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two  Corinthian  epistles  to  each  other  and  on  ffct 
course  of  thought  pursued  In  them  is  vei^  good. 
On  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthiaiis, 
see  I^echler's  Das  apott.  u.  das  nachaposL  ZtiUtUer^ 
p.  385  fir.  IL 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently 
to  tlie  first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the 
dates  sssigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  Ap08tle*s  three  months*  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  3).  llie  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Kphesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  iz.  2).  whither  the  Aiioetfe  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  hitter  pbce  for  tlie  return  of  'lltiis  (ch. 
ii.  13).  llie  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS^ 
and  the  old  Syr.  veiidon,  assign  Philippi  as  the 
exact  place  whence  it  was  written;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on: 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  lltus  and  his  aw>- 
ciates  (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by  ch. 
viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  informatkHi 
which  the  Apostle  had  recei^'ed  from  Htus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certahily  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander,  De 
Wette,  and  otliera,  whetlier  Timothy,  who  liad  been 
definitely  sent  t'^  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by  way  of 
Macedonia  (Arts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his  destina- 
tion (comp.  1  Cor.  xn.  10);  and  it  hns  been  uiged 
that  the  mission  of  llmotliy  would  hardly  have 
been  left  mmoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17, 18  (see  Kiickert, 
Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as  llmothy 
is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of 
his  own  mission  in  the  third  poison  would  have 
seemed  inappropriate.  His  ^isit  was  assumed  as  » 
fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church  he 
had  so  lately  \isited. 

It  is  more  diflRcult  to  asagn  the  precise  resson 
for  the  mission  of  Titus,  lliat  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  receptbn  which  St.  Paul's  fiiist  epistle 
had  met  yn\h  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  G  fl^.}, 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertun  thia, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  pkuaibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Uleek  {SttuL  u,  Ki-it.  for  1830,  p. 
625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  {Pflanz. 
u.  Leit.  p.  437),  that  the  Ap«i]e  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  \ii.  8, 
11  f[.\  but,  as  has  been  justly  uiged  (see  Bleyer, 
Einleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  sex-erity  In 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18r21,  t.  2  AT.,  vi. 
5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  alTeetionate 
anxiety.  If  It  be  desiralik  to  hazard  a  coi^jecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natunl 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  llmothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  onoe 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  hii 
immediate  followers,  with  instnictioDs  to  support 

doM  N.  Tt$t.  p.  402  ff.  Neander  also  adopts  the  bbbs 
opinion  in  the  4th  ed.  of  his  GurA.  der  Pftarnxmn/c  (1847)» 
and  in  his  AuMeg.  der  Bh^  an  die  Cor,  (p.  MS),  aftw 
having  praviously  deelaml  himself  afsbist  It       U 
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•nd  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
pre\:ai]ing  at  Corinth. 

lliese  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  finom  our  present 
epistle,  were  inainlj  fii%'orable;  the  better  part  of 
the  church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13^  14,  vii.  9.  15, 
16),  but  tliere  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  ftersmtiUy  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
stroiuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  tliis  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labors,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
fain  adectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch. 
l.-rii.j;  2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch. 
Till.,  iz.);  3dly,  defense  of  his  own  apostolical 
chaLTacter  (cb.  z.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
•carcely  fx>mpatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  aj  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3  AT.);  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15  AT.);  now  he 
alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3  ff. ) ;  a^in  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12  ff.  U  pleads  his  own  apostolic  dignity  (ch. 
lii.  1  ft*.),  dweUs  long  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
his  own  kbors  (ch.  iv.  1  ff.),  his  own  hopes  (ch.  v. 
1  ff.),  and  his  own  stt£ferings  (ch.  vi.  1  ff.),  return- 
ing again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  his 
love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi.  11 
£r.),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  riews 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  tlie  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  vlii.  1  ff.),  their  spiritual  progress 
(ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9),  and  passes 
on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission  of 
Htus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18  ff.),  and  to  reiterate 
his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1  ff.).  In  the 
third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of  severity 
and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  hU  apostolical  authority  (ch.  x.  1 
ff. ) ;  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dignity 
(ch.  xL  5  ff.);  he  illustrates  his  forbearance  (ver.  8 
ff.);  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver.  23 
ff.);  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
(cb.  xii.  Iff.);  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  oonveiis  (ver.  12  ff.),  and  con- 
cludes with  grax-e  and  reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii. 
1  ff.),  brief  greetuigs,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  ffenui/itfiess  and  nvihenticUy  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenieus,  liar. 
iii.  7,  1,  iv.  28,  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Resurr.  [c.  18,] 
p  61,  »id.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
liu.  ?  11,  iv.  c.  16,  pp.  544,  608,  ed.  Potter;] 
TcrfuU.  (h  PwHcll.  c.  13),  and  by  internal  evidence 
of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  fint  epistle  is  here  even  still 
more  applical  le.  The  only  doubts  that  modem 
pseudo-criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
rdate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not  such 
as  seem  to  desene  serious  consideration  (see  Meyer, 
EviUil.  p.  7). 

Tlie  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  q>iatle  relates  to  the  numher  of  visits  made  by 
the  ApoAtle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  efitftle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  Uiat  St.  Taul  had  visited  Corinth  ticice 
before  Che  time  at  which  he  now  wTites.  St.  Luke, 
32 
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however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  thae 
(Acts  zviii.  1  ff.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
zz.  2,  3,  Is  confenedly  subsequent  If  with  Grotiui 
and  otliers  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rplrw 
bebngs  to  irolfuos  Ix^,  and  not  to  ixBuif  wp^r 
vfiaSf  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  the  definite  words 
rpirop  rovTo  ^px^M^'t  which  seem  totally  to  pra* 
elude  any  other  meaning  than  this  —  tliat  the 
Apostle  had  visited  them  ticict  before,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  a  thvd  time,  'llie  ordinary 
subterfuge  that  fpxofttu  is  here  equivalent  to 
iroifjuus  tx»  iKBup  ("o  actually  A,  the  Arabic 
[ICrp.],  and  the  Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically 
indefensible,  and  woiUd  never  have  been  tliought 
of  if  the  narrati\-e  of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to 
require  it.  We  must  assume  then  tluit  the  Apostle 
made  a  visit  to  Orinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not 
mo\'ed  to  record,  and  which,  from  its  proliably  short 
duration,  might  easily  ha^'e  been  omitted  in  a  nar- 
rative that  is  more  a  general  history  of  the  church 
in  the  li^'es  of  its  chief  teachers,  than  a  chronido 
of  annalistic  detail.  So  Chcysostom  .and  his  fol- 
lowers, (Eeumenius  and  Theophylact,  and  in  recent 
times,  ^liiUer  (De  Trilna  PauU  /tin.  Basil.  1831), 
Anger  {RtU,  Temp.  p.  70  ff.),  Wieseler  (ChronoL 
p.  239),  and  the  minority  of  modem  critics.  It  has 
formed  a  further  subject  of  question  whether,  on 
this  supposition,  the  visit  to  Corinth  is  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  return  there  from  a  somewhat 
lengthened  excursion  during  the  18  months*  stay  at 
that  city  (Anger),  or  whether  it  is  to  be  refiBRed  to 
the  period  of  the  3  years'  residence  at  Ephesus.  The 
latter  has  most  supporters,  and  seems  certainly  most 
natural;  see  Wieseler,  ChrvnoL  1.  c,  and  Meyer, 
EbdaL  p^  0. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  [See  the  addition  <mi 
that  epistle;]  No  portion  of  the  Apostle's  writings 
deserves  more  careful  study,  as  placing  liefore  us 
the  striking  power  of  Christian  rhetoric,  which  dia- 
tinguished  its  great  and  inspired  author. 

C.  J.  E. 

•  CORIN'THUS.  This  Utin  form  occurs 
(for  Corinth)  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  subscription  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A. 

CORMORANT.  The  representative  hi  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  lutath  (nSf^)  and 
sh&tdc  fn^^)-    As  to  the  former,  see  Peucax. 

Shdldc  (Karapdicnis-  mergvluit;  vyctlooraxT) 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev 
xi.  17;  Deut.  ziv.  17.  The  word  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  (see  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  iii.  24),  but 
some  sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted 
by  it  There  is  some  difficulty  hi  identifying  the 
Karaff^K-nis  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  Oedmann  ( Verm.  SnmmL  iii.  c.  vii. 
p.  68),  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  that  the 
Solan  goose,  or  gannet  (Stdi  nibri),  is  the  bird  nuni- 
tioned  by  Aristotle  (Hut..  An.  ii.  12,  §  1.5;  ix.  13, 
§  1)  and  the  author  of  the  Ixeutic*  (Oppian,  ii.  2). 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Sahd*)  has 
noticed  that  tills  bird  {Karap^ixTHi)  is  described 
as  being  of  the  siie  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller 
goUs  {Sts  ol  tUp  Kdp»y  4\darffom)i  whereas  the 
gannet  is  as  Urge  as  a  goose,  'ilie  account  given 
in  the  fxeuttcs  (I  c.)  of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we 
possess;  and  certainly  the  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted,  is  well  suited  to  the  ganneti 
whose  habit  of  rising  high  into  the  air,  and  par 
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UaHj  douDg  its  wings,  wad  then  fiiUing  straight  as 
«D  arrow  on  its  prey,  emerging  again  in  a  few  aec- 
4mdfl,  is  graphically  descriled  in  the  passage  alluded 
to.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  sometimes  con- 
fiiaed  this  bird  with  some  species  of  tern ;  hence  the 
difficulty  as  to  size.  Col.  II.  Smith  suggests  the 
Ca^ian  tern  (Sttt-na  Cmt^nn)  as  tlie  representative 
of  tJie  KaTop^dKTtis;  which  opinion  is  however  in- 
admissible,  for  the  terns  are  known  never  to  dive, 
whereas  the  diving  haliits  of  the  Karap^dicrns  are 
expressly  mentioned  (icaraSi/croi  /itxpis  ipyvtas  fj 
KoX  wA.€ok)*  Modem  ornithologists  apply  the  term 
cataract t»  to  tlie  different  species  of  skuas  (tettrfs), 
birds  of  nortliern  regions,  to  which  the  description 
of  the  Karap^oKTris  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But 
though  the  gaimet  may  be  tlie  Karap&ditnis  of 
Aristotle  and  tlie  Jxt^utics,  it  is  douLtml  whether 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  IMble-kuids,  although  it 
has  a  wide  range,  being  seen  nortliward  in  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lite  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word  pointy  to  some  plugging  bird:  the 
common  cormorant  (Phnldcrccorox  caiio)^  which 
some  writers  have  identified  with  the  ah&liic^  is 
unknoiK-n  in  the  eastern  Alediterranean ;  another 
species  is  found  S.  of  the  Ked  Sea,  but  none  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CORN  (737") •   The  most  common  kinds  were 

wheat,  ntJO ;  barky,  TV^'^Xp  ;  gpelt  (A.  V.,  Ex. 
ix.  aa,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "  rie; "  Ez.  iv.  9,  *«  fitch- 
es") riRM  (or  in  plur.  form  C'.M);  and 
millet,  ^n^  :  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbin- 
ical writers.  The  doubtful  word  H'J^'iC,  rendered 
<*  principal,'*  as  an  epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  Is.  xxviii.  25,  is  probably  not  distii;ctive  of  any 
•pedes  of  grain  (see  Geaen.  tub  tvc.). ,  Com  crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  twenty-fold  what  was  sown,  and 
were  anciently  much  more.  "  Se\'en  ears  on  one 
■talk  "  ((jen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in 
E^ypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of 
coune  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat 
aet  about  with  lilies  "  (which  prol«lly  grew  in  the 
fidd  together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so 
decorating  the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see 
2  Sam.  iv.  G)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic 
purposes  —  the  ** midst  of  Uie  house"  meaning 
the  part  more  retired  than  tlie  common  chaml)er 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  oilen  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
Aground  com  "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to 
imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solomon's 
tlxne  (2  Clir.  ii.  10,  16),  t.  e.  as  agriculture  became 
developed  under  a  settled  go^-cmment,  Palestine 
was  a  coni-exporting  country,  and  her  grains  were 
largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (Ez. 
zxrii.  17 ;  comp.  Amos  viii.  5).  '^  Plenty  of  oora  " 
was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  comp. 
Pa.  kv.  13).    The  <«  store-houses "  meDtioned  2 


a  This  Bcezns  the  general  word  for  com  as  it  grows. 
An  ear  is  iH^SHT ;  standing  com  is  TVIT) ;  the 
woid  for  grain  in  its  final  state  as  lit  for  food  is  ^?, 
•^pfarantiy  from  the  ssme  word,  *n3,  j^vn  :  eoipp. 

■m  Aiab.  01  »*«■<}  and  ^,  yar^,  I.  a.  as  sifted. 
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Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by  HeKeklah,  were,  perinps, 
the  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Assyr- 
ian armies  (comp.  2  K.  xix.  20);  ait  bout  such  pro- 
tection the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  wouU 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauden. 

Grain  crops  were  lialte  to  ]V7-^  *'«»iM«'" 
and  V^C^^i  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  Tui.  37),  as 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  mafice  (Ex. 
xxii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  6);  see  ftirther  under  Aukicul- 
TUKE.  Some  good  general  remarks  will  lie  fonnd 
in  Saalschutz,  ArchaoL  tier  Iltbr,  H.  II. 

CORNE'LIUS  (Kopi^Aiof),  a  Roman  cen- 
turion  of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Ca^sares 
(Acts  X.  1,  &c.\  a  man  ftill  of  good  n'orks  and  alms- 
deeds,  who  in-as  admonished  in  a  \ision  bj  an  angel 
to  send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  td  tell  liim  ncrdi 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  le  saiTd.  Mean- 
time thie  Apostle  had  himself  I  ecu  prefmred  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  jf  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  expfaunuig  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  referer.ce  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  feU  on  the  Gentiles 
present,  and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one* 
for  the  Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptized 
a$  Gentilts  into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were 
so  baptized,  and  thus  Cornelius  lecame  the  first- 
fruit  of  the  Gentite  world  to  Christ  Tradition  hss 
been  busy  with  his  life  and  acta.  According  to 
Jerome  {Ach.  Jocin.  1.  301),  he  buih  a  Christian 
Church  at  Ctesarea;  but  kter  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria?),  and  ascribes  to  him 
the  working  of  a  great  miracle  {MtnoUtr/.  Citec.  i. 
129).  H.  A. 

•  We  need  not  infer  from  Acts  xv.  7  that  Cor- 
nelius was  actually  the  first  Gaitile  convert  who 
belie\'ed  the  Gospel  and  was  brought  into  the 
church :  for  at  the  time  of  his  con^xTsion  and  bap- 
tism, Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  GentiWs,  had  1-een 
Uboring  several  years,  preaching,  in  all  probability, 
to  some  extent,  in  Arabia,  and  certainly  in  Syria 
and  Cilida.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  it 
was  so  ordered  of  God,  tlist  Cornelius,  when  he 
embraced  the  Gospel,  should  be  received  Into  the 
church  under  such  circumstances  as  to  settle  su- 
thoritatively  the  question  of  circumcision  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  chim  that  the  rite  was  to  be 
imposed  on  all  Gentile  converts.  The  position  of 
Cornelius  in  this  respect  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  fullness  of  the  account  of  his  reception  into 
the  church  shows  the  importance  which  the  first 
Christians  attached  to  it  The  precise  relation  of 
Cornelius  to  Judaism  before  he  adopted  tlie  Chris- 
tian laith  is  not  perfectly  clear.  He  had  errtainly 
embraced  the  pure  theism  of  the  0.  T.  (cv0-cM' 
Koi  ^o&oviitvos  rhy  9«6¥)t  but  was  uncircumcised, 
and  may  not  openly  have  professed  the  Jewish  be- 
lief. Neander  thinks  that  he  Isetonged  at  least  to 
the  class  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  It  appears  thst 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  bdonging  at  this  time, 


n^tP  (fttan  nyr,  to  bnak)  means  "grist" 
"  Parehed  com,"  nsefyil  for  provisions,  as  not  nsad- 
faig  cook«py,  !•  ^^1;,  »wl  W^^r;  «Mni^  the  Arab. 
!)»,  to  J^'  **  Poonded  wheat,"  n^5'*"3,  t  9tm 
XTll.  19,  Pro?.  xxvU.  2S. 
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hgftliy  and  toeuDj,  to  a  heathen  community  (Aet« 
K.  28;  xi.  iff.;  zv.  7).  Neander  unfolds  the  in- 
itnictive  butoi7  in  a  verj  interesting  manner 
{PJtitmmtjy  u.  8.  w.  i.  118-131,  4«  Aufl.;  Kobin- 
•on's  revised  trans.,  pp.  60-77).  H. 

CORNER.  The  HSQ,  or  "  comer,"  «.  t,  of 
the  fleU,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  0)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  oS^ 
what  was  so  kil,  and  this  was  a  part  of  Uie  main- 
tenanoe  ftt>ni  the  soil  to  which  that  cUss  were  enti- 
tled. Similarly  the  gleaning  of  lields  and  fruit 
trees  [G1.KAMX0],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  Law  (xxiii.  2*2;  Dent, 
zxiv.  11)-21 ).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  le<:^  rights  of  which  alone  cinlization  is 
eogiiizant,  loose  and  inadeqtuite  provisions  for  the 
rdief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  proliably  insured  their  observance  (Job  xziv. 
10)  prcnously  to  the  Bloeaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practi- 
cal force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  *'  poor,"  to 
wliom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
Ikmily  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  na  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
besgaied.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
cLiims  of  kindred  on  the  *^  comers,"  Ac.,  of  the 
field  which  thdr  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
briy  the  *« stranger"  was  a  recognized  dependent; 
**  within  thy  gates "  being  his  expressive  descrip- 
Uon,  as  slvuring,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
the  domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  further  se 
eurity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  defi- 
nite and  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we, 
^  m  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely 
detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  gen- 
eral traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  country  which  results  from  it — such, 
far  instance,  as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the 
Hcrodlan  period.  David,  a  popubir  leader  (1  Sam. 
zviii.  30,  xxi.  11),  could  only  muster  from  four  to 
six  hundred  men  out  of  aD  Judab,  though  **  ei-ery 
one  that  was  in  distress,  in  debt,  and  e\'ery  one 
that  was  discontented  "  came  unto  him  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  xxT.  13).  Further,  the  position  of  the  I^e- 
vitcs,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its  soil, 
would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and  in  part  administrators  of  the  law,  in  f  i\-or 
of  such  a  chum.  In  the  later  period  of  the  proph- 
ets their  constant  complaints  conoeming  the  de- 
fiuuding  the  poor^  (Is.  x.  2:  Amos  v.  II,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  practi- 
cal force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scrilses,  minute 
kgisLition  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a 
field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  lejjfal  "  comer;  " 
but  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly  consistent) 
that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave 
one  comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportfon  being  thus  fixed,  all  the 
giain  might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the 
reguktion  subsequently  separated  from  the  whole 
crop.  This  "  comer  "  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tilhe- 
ftee.  Certam  ft^iit-trees,  f .  y.  nuts,  pometn^nates, 
nnes,  and  oli\'es,  were  deemed  liable  to  the  biw  of 
the  eomer.     ftlaimonldes  uideed  btys  down  the 
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principle  {Constitudonet  <U  doni$  paupertm,  oapb 
ii.  1)  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  LB  liable  to  that  law.  A  (lentile  holding  huid 
in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obu^ 
tion.  As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  lutve 
been  sanctioned  as  follows:  —  Whate\'er  field  wai 
consecrated  to  tlie  Temple  and  its  senices,  waa 
heM  exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owner 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it, 
and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own 
use.  Thus  the  poor  would  k)se  the  night  to  tlie 
»♦  comer."  This  reminds  us  of  the  "Corban" 
(Mark  vii.  11).  For  frirther  information,  see  un- 
der AUKICL'l.Tt'KE. 

The  treatise  P€(diy  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  i.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  ii.; 
iv.  7,  also  the  above^uoted  treatise  of  Maimonidea. 

11.  H. 

CORNERSTONE  (n3«3  731J :  ^i$os  y«r^ 
tfuuosy  or  OKpoytfyuuos''  ^pU  ant/uLuis;  also 
njQ  tt?ri-|,  Ps.  cxviii.  22:  kc^oXJ^  ^wWof :  «»- 
fnU  anffuli)^  a  quoin  or  comer-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance hi  bindmg  together  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  comeretones  in  the  ancient 
work  of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feel 
long,  and  7 1  feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Cor- 
ner-atones are  usually  hud  sideways  and  endwayi 
alternately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above 
or  befow  the  side-fiice  of  the  next  At  NuM\*eh  the 
comers  are  sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stona 
(Uyaid,  Nin,  ii.  254).  ITie  expression  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  is  by  some  miderstood  to  mean  the  cop- 
ing or  ridge,  "  coign  of  \-aiitage,"  of  a  building, 
but  as  in  any  part  a  come^titone  must  of  necessity 
be  of  great  importance,  the  phrase  "  comer-etone  '* 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  prhices  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus 
applied  both  to  our  i^ord,  who,  having  been  onoe 
rejected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  phue  of  the 
highest  honor  (Is.  xxviii.  16;  Alatt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet. 
ii.  G,  7;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20  { 
Hamier,  OOt.  ii.  350).  II.  W.  P. 

CORNET  (S%iArt/-,'^5"lltf:  vdKxiy^:  buc^ 
etna),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an 
ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 

for  announcing  the  ^J*!^,  "  Jubile  "  (Ijcv.  xxv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Jinsh  Ilmh- 
nlmnth^  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (.ler.  iv. 
5,  1!),  ooinp.  Job  xxxix.  25V,  as  well  as  for  the  sen< 
tuif^ls  placed  at  the  watch-u>wers  to  give  notice  of 

tlie  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4, 5).  *^^'^tZ^ 
is  gen<>^ly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  tnmipet,"  but 
*^  coraec"  (tlie  more  correct  transhtion)  is  used  in 
2  Chr.  XV.  14;  Ps.  xcriii.  0:  Hos.  v.  8;  and  I  Chr. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two  Ust  hi- 
stances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also  ha^-e 
preferred  »^  tmmpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing difierent  English  names  in  the  same  passage 
for  two  tilings  so  neariy  resembling  each  other  hi 

meaning  as  "^^^CTt  bvcdna,  and  ChaUdtztrAk^ 
^^"^^Q,  ft«*a-    "  Comet "  Is  also  empbyed  m 


«  The  two  lattrr  paanges,  spwklng  of  '*  taking  bur* 
ioBS  of  wheat  from  the  poor,"  and  of  "seUlng  the 


rs  upe  (  v§9)  of  the  whoat,*^  t.  e.  perhaps,  the  gleaa 
iog,.M«ni  to  point  to  some  spedal  evasioQ  of  the  hav 


vest  laws. 
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Dan.  iii.  6.  7.  10, 15,  for  the  Chaldce  noun  I!?!?' ! 
Keren  (literally  a  horn).  I 

Orient ol  scholars  for  the  most  port  consider  shd- 
phdr  and  ktren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
tastrumeiit;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  shu-\ 
phCtr  and  chnfzoUeiah  as  belonging  to  the  species  | 
of  keren,  tlie  general  term  for  a  horn.  (Joel  Brill, 
In  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
John  distinguishes  kertiiy  "the  honi  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  chatzi'ttztrdh^  the  straight  trumpet, 
^  an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to  re- 
lenible  the  mouth  of  a  short  bill  *'  {Archauloij.  xcv. 
4,  5);  but  tlie  generally  received  opinion  is,  tliat 
kertn  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  shdpftdr  the  long  and 
straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (^PS  Hl'^lJ^l^r]),  which 
Bloses  waa  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  joiu*- 
neying  of  the  camps,  for  sounding  tlie  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
end  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  com- 
mand through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets 
only ;  and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  by  la}'men.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at 
ft  later  period  an  impression  prevailed,  tliat  "  whilst 
the  trumpets  were  sufiered  to  be  sounded  only  by 
tlie  priests  tcWiin  the  sanctuary,  they  might  he 
used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  tcithout  the 
■acred  edifice.*'  (Conrad  Ikai's  Antiquitate*  He- 
hraicay  purs  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Saceixiotam  cum  instru- 
mentis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  tlie 
<< silver  trumpets'*  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  V.  12);  and,  independently  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced,  they 
were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  temple 
M  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 


Yobel,  vHI^,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 

Jubilee'*  (^^^^'H  TOtp,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13, 15, 
with  xxv.  .38,  40),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubilee,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object, 
if  not  in  its  shape,  the  keren  and  the  ihdphar. 
Gesenius  pronounces  yobel  to  be  "an  onomato- 
p-ietic  word,  sipiifying  jvbUum  or  a  joyful  sound, 
•nd  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 

tike  nyili^"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  5):  and  Dr. 
Munk  is  of'  opinion  that  "  le  mot  yobkl  n'est 
qu'une  c^pithete  "  {Palestine,  p.  456  a,  note).  Still 
It  is  difficult  to  di\'est  ffdbel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances: 

«  When  the  trumpet  ( v^l^il)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount "  (Ex.  xix.  13) ;  "  And 
It  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 

blast  with  the  ram's  hom"  (briVn  I^P.?,  Joah. 
ri.  5);  "  And  let  sei-en  priests  bear  8e\'en  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns"  (D^^n'- ^n'l-^?'' IT,  Josh.  vi. 

TTie  sounding  of  the  comet  O^W  rW*T,r^ 
was  the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival 
qipointed  by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Be\'enth  month  under  tlie  denomination  of  "  a 

aay  of  btowing  trumpels"  (H^JI'^^  DV,  Num. 
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xxix.  1),  or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  tmiupsto** 
(ny-1">JJ1  i'yyi^'l,  Uk,  xxUi.  24)?  and  that  rite  is 
still  obscned  by  the  Jews  m  their  celebration  of  the 
same  festiMil,  which  they  now  call  '*  the  day  of  m^ 

morial"  (V'^"'3'?U  C^^),  and  also  "New  Year" 

(•^J'?'!^  ICSI).  "Some  commenUtors,"  sa^n 
BosenmiiUer,  "  liave  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  "the  Binding  of 

Isaac  "  ipTTS.^  ri'3P.S)-  But  it  is  more  probabk 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (rams'  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festix^  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to  tfaaiilm> 
givings  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the  year 
just  finished.  The  use  of  comets  by  the  priests 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem  only 
(where  two  silver  trumpets  were  added,  whilst  tiis 
Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a  suitable 
means  for  that  object "  (RosenmiiUer,  Da$  abe  wnd 
neue  Moryenland,  vol.  il.,  No.  337,  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  "  New 
Year,"  and  notwithstanding  tJiat  it  was  observed 
ss  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  tlie  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  bdic^-e  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  tlie  times  at 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  tlie  vernal  equinox 
(tlie  period  of  tlie  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  luive  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  Mitumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  tlie  festi\iil  of 
"  the  day  of  sounding  the  comet "  is  held.  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni-  ' 
versary  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Abib  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year:  —  "  'Iliis  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 

nmg  (ttS'^)  of  months;   it  shall  be  the  first 

(^  M"))  month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  xii.  2). 
(Munk,  PaleMtine,  p.  184  b) 

'llie  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Comet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  Le  sel 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Sound  ths 

comet  ("^?3*C*)  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  mns,  the  institution 
of  "  the  Festiv-al  of  Sounding  the  Comet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Dirine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  «*  the  Day  of  Sound- 

mg  the  Comet "  by  the  conjunctive  particle  T|R 
"  Likeicue  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seroith  month 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement"  (I^.  xxiii.  27).     Bat 

TfK  (likewise)  unites  the  festi^-al  "of  the  Day  of 
Sounding  the  Comet "  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  Festival  of  Tabemacles  "  with  the  ob- 
sen-ance  of  the  ceremonial  of*  "  the  fruit  of  ths 
ffadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  &c.  (Ler,  xxilL 

34-40).     The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  {TT^^  2) 
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In  the  wne  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the 
festival    *«  Eighth    day    of    Solemn    Assembly " 

(nT)?5  '*?'*l?lp)  (Lev.  xxui.  3C),  the  closing  rite 
of  the  festive  cycle  of  Tighri  (see  ReUf/imu  Dif- 
courset  of  Kev.  i'rofessor  Marks,  vol  i.  pp.  291, 
2a2). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"blowing  the  trumpets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  SephfittiiMy  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post- biblical  de- 

Qominmtion  of  "  the  Great  Hoeannah  "  (n^poiSrr 

nS^^).  The  sounds  emitted  from  the  comet  in 
modem  times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they 
pruduoe  a  solemn  efiect.    Gesenius  derives  the  name 

•15 W  from  n5tr  =  Arab.  «jLw>  "to  be  bright, 

dear"  (compare  rn^tt?,  Pa.  xvi.  6). 

D.  W.  M. 
COS  (Kc»9,  now  Stnnckh  or  Stanho:  [Caus]).^ 
This  small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of 
connection  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of 
Simon  Maccabeeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1  ^lacc.  zv.  23). 
Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mitbridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  7,  §  2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Ciesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (iOid, 
10,  §  15).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  &vors 
on  the  island  (Joseph.  B.  /.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an 
mscriptioQ  in  Buckh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
hb  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Milktus.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  Om  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cm- 
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Tetradachm  of  Cos  (Pboeniclaa?  talent).     Obv.,  Head 


KOIoN 
MoSXION, 


of  young  Hercules,  to  ri^ht.      Rev., 

crab  and  bow  in  case,  all  within  dotted  squaure. 

Dus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archi- 
pelago irom  the  east,  made  it  an  ishmd  of  consid- 
erable consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  light 
woven  &brics  and  for  its  wines,  —  also  for  a  temple 
of  iEseulapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was 
attiched,  and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive 
modds,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61).  The  chief  town 
{oi  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E.  near  a  prom- 


<■  *  Standuo  or  Sanko,  the  present  name  of  Ooe,  has 
niaen  from  a  slurred  pronunciation  of  {«  rdty  Kw  (mod- 
no  Greek),  like  Stambul  from  it  ray  w6\iv.  H. 

b  80  "Vin,  "white''  In  A.  V.  ibid.,  Is  probably  not 
%  eolor,   but  a  staff,   possibly  silk:    comp.   Arabic 


ontory  called  Scandarium :  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the 
town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  (^  c.) 
There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by  Kiister  {De  Ot 
Inndn,  Halle,  ISa^),  and  a  very  useful  paper  on 
the  subject  by  Col.  I^eake  (in  Uie  Titim.  of  the 
Itwjal  Soc.  of  Literatui't,  vol.  i.,  second  series^ 
An  account  of  the  islaud  will  be  found  in  Clarke's 
TrnvtU,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196-213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt 
ii.,  pp.  321-333;  but  the  best  description  is  in  KOss, 
Rtuen  nich  Ko$,  Halicai'nauus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  RtUen  aufden  Griech.  Itudn 
sboidd  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  voL 
iii.  (1845),  pp.  126-139.  J.  S.  H. 

CO'SAM  (JUtficdfAi  Coaan,  a  name  that  oocim 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  O.  T.  or  N.  T.,  aiid  is 
of  doubtful  etymology),  son  of  Elmodam,  aLU  fifth 
before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Gknealogies  ov 
ClIKIST.]  A.  C.  ii. 

*  COTTAGE.  In  Is.  xxiv.  20  the  Hebrew 
word  nS^btp,  3Iilundh,  rendered  "cottage"  in 
the  A.  v.,  would  be  better  transhtted  ''hammock.*' 
See  Bed,  p.  261.  A. 

COTTON  (D§"j? :  Kdpwa(ros,rhKapirdtnm^ 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the'Vulg.  has  carbatini  colortt,  m 
if  a  color,^  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  *' green  "), 
were  intended).     There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 

JTWy  Shish,  in  the  earlier  and  ^^B,  BAtz,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  m  the  A.  V.  by 
'*  white  linen,"  "fine  linen,"  Ac.,  cotton  may  hate 
been  included  as  well.  Both  »hesh  and  butt  are 
said  by  Gesen.  (s.  r.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying 
originally  mere  whiteness;  a  sense  said  also  to  Sp- 
here in  the  word  ^21  (perhaps  Arab,  abyad, 
^JjOajI,  "  white  "),  used  sometimes  instead  of,  and 
sometimes  together  with  sheMh  to  mean  the  fabrie. 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  16,  07^,  sheshj  is  mentioned  as 
imported  into  Tyre  firom  Egypt,  and  butx  as  firau 
SjTia.  Each  is  found  in  turn  coupled  with  ]1S3'TH 
(purprtra),  in  the  seuse  of  "  purple  and  fine  luien," 
t.  €.  tlie  most  showy  and  cosUy  apparel  (comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  22  witli  Esth.  viii.  15).  The  dress  of 
the  I'^yptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  miaistra- 
tions,  was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37), 
in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion  (xix.  1,  2)  that  they 
preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  garments  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temples  are  said  to  be  mentioned  m  the 
Kosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  117). 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly 
attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  careJessneai 
to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to 
have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  probably  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about  the  htterogenea 
of  I>eut.  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that  and  linen  to- 
gether.    There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 

phnt  (like  nHQ?^  for  flax)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  early 
knowledge  of  the  &bric 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  o» 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  ^dien  fresh 


O  *^,  Ao-^CT-, «  silk."    The  ]^TD, " 

"shirts,"  of  A.  y.  Jodg.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  "fine  linen,** 
Is.  Hi.  28,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  same  word  m 
aii^v,  Mark  xiv.  61. 
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from  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  oontroveny 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  '*  cotton ''  mider  \iyoy.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  6$6yri,  oSopiov^  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
&brics.     The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 

DQ^S  (said  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sanskr. 
and  other  Oriental  languages <>)  is  rendered  "green " 
in  the  A.  Y.  of  Esth.  i.  6,  but  Grecized  in  the 
LXX.  by  Kopwatriyois.  From  the  same  woid,  with 
which  either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  inter- 
course might  fiuniliariise  them,  the  Latins  borrowed 
ea7i6asus,  completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the 
golden  and  silver  period  of  I^tinity,  for  sails,  awn- 
ings, Ac.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  llie 
Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  ^ 
indeed  (about  b.  c.  540}  sent  as  a  present  from 
Egypt  a  corslet  KiKovfirifi^vou  XP^^V  *^^  ipioiai 
kwh  ^vKov  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which  Fliny  says  was 
itill  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Khodes,  and 
that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the 
experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manu- 
fiictured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant 
monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson,  ih.  pp. 
116-l«i9,  and  plate  No.  366);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
general  product,  we  could  soucely  have  missed  find- 
ing some  trace  of  it  ou  the  monumental  details  of 
ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  Ac. ;  but,  especially, 
when  Pliny  (a.  d.  116)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then 
grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius 
Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
inference  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This  is 
the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  coU/on-tree  {ffo§- 
tjgnum  arboreumy  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  from, 
the  cotton  planl,  gos$.  htrbac.)  is  mentioned  still 
by  Pliny  as  the  ofdy  remarkable  tree  of  the  aclja- 
oent  Ethiopia;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side, 
appears  to  have  known  cotton  <^  from  time  immemo- 
riiaX  to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be 
highly  fk^'orable  to  that  product.  In  India,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton for  dress;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of 
it,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800  b. 
C,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu;  also  (it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  Rig- Veda, 
106,  v.  8.  For  these  and  some  other  curious  an- 
tiquities of  the  subject,  see  Royle's  Culture  and 
Qmmerce  of  Cotton  in  India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  nono  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  tiU  they  came  in  contact  with  Per- 

o  Kurpaaa  or  kurpasutn  is  the  Sanskr.  Kvpas  in 
Hindee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  raed,  which 
In  the  Bengalee  Is  hapaaee^  and  in  the  Bombay  dialect, 
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lia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  ac  a  ^KImI 
fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  n^ative  proof  of  Ibd- 
guage  and  the  probabilities  of  ftct  ofler  a  i 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  aD  in  i 
merce,  they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  tlia 
terms  diesfi  or  buts.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N. 
T.  period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  lor 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  o66pui  and 
iyTdd>ia  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whde  subject, 
see  1  ates's  Ttxtrinum  Antiquorunij  pL  L  chap^  vi. 
and  app.  D.  U.  U. 

COUCH.     [Bed.] 

COUNCIL.  (1.)  trvy^Bptw,  the  great 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem. 
[Saniikdkim.]  (2.)  aw49pia  (Matt.  x.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  9),  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  wen 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Pales- 
tine. The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubt- 
ful point;  according  to  Talniudical  writers  Um 
number  of  judges  was  twenty-three  in  places  wiiere 
there  was  a  populatiou  of  120,  and  three  where  the 
popiiktion  fell  below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sankedr. 
1,  §  6).  Josephus,  however,  gi^-es  a  difllerent  ac- 
count :  he  states  that  the  court,  as  constituted  bj 
Moses  (Deut  xvi.  18;  oomp.  Aid,  iv.  8,  §  14),  con- 
sisted of  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Le- 
•\ites  as  assessors;  accordingly  in  the  reform  whidi 
he  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges 
lor  the  trial  of  minor  oflenses  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5). 
The  statement  of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  oouits 
were  not  always  in  existence;  they  may  have  been 
instituted  by  himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  Mosaic  model;  a  supposition  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  further  institution  of  a  coon- 
oil  of  Seventy,  which  sened  as  a  court  for  capital 
oflenses,  altogether  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusak^m  (  Vit.  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6).  The 
existence  of  local  courts,  however  constituted,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N. 
T.;  and  perhaps  the^W^eft^  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies 
to  them.  (3.)  avfjifio6Xioy  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind 
of  jury  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  assessors  (consiViaf-u,  Suet.  Tib,  33,  55), 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  oth^  public  matters. 

W.  L.  B. 

COURT,  an  open  inclosure,  applied  in  the  A. 
V.  most  commonly  to  the  incloeures  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  invaria- 
bly used  for  the  fomer  is  ChaitSr,  "l??^'  ^^""  * 
root,  "1?n,  to  surround  (Gesen.  p.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xx\'U.  9,  to  xl.  33;  Lev.  vi.  16; 
Num.  iii.  26,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  moat 
frequently  used  for  the  **  courts "  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiiL 
5;  Ps.  xcii.  13,  <&c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9,  and  vi.  13, 
however,  a  difiSaent  word  is  emptoyed,  apparently 


ft  So  Burekhardt  (TVav.  Nub.  App.  iii.  p.  515,  note) 
mentions  a  "  species  of  cuirasii  made  of  quilted  cot- 
ton'* as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  a4jac«nt  to  the 
NUa. 


c  Arab.   Cotn,      y  UV  means:   (1)  any  annual; 

(2)  anything  between  two  leaves ;  (8)  the  weU-known 
"cotton"  plant  This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  general  sense  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  name  ^  eo^ 
ton  "  is  originally  Ambk) ;  though  it  may  be  trns  that 
the  plant  is  indigenooa  in  India. 
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ivtin  mne  pUoes  —  ylalrdA,  rn^J,  from  *  root 
3f  aimilar  meaning  to  the  above.  Tkia  word  also 
ooeun  in  Ez.  xliU.  14, 17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  Y.  ''set- 
tle''), but  perhaps  with  a  diflerent  force.  Chdtzer 
alao  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Nefa.  iii.  25; 
Jer.  zxxii.  2,  iftc.),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
IS),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4;  Ksth.  i.  6,  Ac.). 
Zn  Am.  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  Beih^= 
9t  **  house,"  our  tnuislators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
i^plicabfe  specially  to  a  king's  residence,  have  put 
Moourt.*'     [HoubK;  Tabek>'acle;  Tjcmfle.] 

The  word  chdtzer  is  very  often  employed  for  the 
indosures  of  the  viUages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazer;  ViLt 
I^GE.]  G. 

*  In  llatt.  xxvi.  69  (ver.  58  may  be  doubtful); 
Mark  xiv.  66  Qierhaps  also  ver.  54)  and  xv.  16; 
John  xviii.  15,  avK^i  should  be  rendered  ''court," 
i.  e.  the  quadrangle  around  which  the  house  or 
palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built,  and  not  "  pal- 
ace" or  "hall"  (A.  V.).  Peter  himself  was  not 
in  the  room  of  the  pahoe  where  the  Saviour  was 
GO  trial,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  vras  in  the  court  outside.  [See  House; 
Petek.]  H. 

COUTHA  (Koved;  [Vat.  omito:]  Pktua),  1 
Esdr.  V.  32.  Thcare  is  no  name  corresponding  with 
this  in  the  lista  of  Ezra  and  Neheniiah.  [He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whose  sons  were  "  ser- 
vants of  the  temple  "  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity.—IL] 

COVENANT  (n>n5:  BtaB^Kri;  once, 
Wiad.  i.  16,  aw^Kfi'  hi  O!  T.  fotdus^  pactum  — 
often  interchangeably,  Gen.  ix.,  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv. ; 
in  Apocr.  Uttamentum,  but  tncramentum,  2  liisdr. 
ii  7 ;  sponshnes^  Wisd.  i.  16 ;  in  N.  T.  tetiamentum 
[ab$qH€  fMlcre,  Kom.  i.  31;  Or.  iurvv$4rovs])- 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 

root  rn^^,  i.  q.  nna,  "he  cut,"  and  taken  to 
mean  primarily  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and 
paning  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV.;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).     Hence  the  expres- 

non  "to  cut  a  covenant"  (H^'^^  ^T"??  Gen. 

XV.  18,  or  simply  iT^^,  with  iT^HSl  understood, 
1  Sam.  jci.  2)  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (Comp. 
tpKia  T^fiKctK,  T^fAveiP  ffwov^ids,  icere,  ferire^ 
percuiere  fivlus.)    Professor  Lee  suggests  {Ileb. 

Lex.  s.  V.  n^^l^)  that  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  is  an  toting  together^  or  banquetj  from 
the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root  H^^  some- 
Umes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
toi^ther  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship. This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi.  46, 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the  heap 
of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratif}ing  the 
cotimant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 

salt "  (n^P  n^l?»  iiad^Krj  aXSsj  Num.  xviii. 
19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eat- 
ing salt  together  is  remembered.     If,  however,  the 

other  derivation  of  H^^^  be  adopted,  this  expres- 
rion  may  be  expla.ned  by  supposing  salt  to  have 
been  eaten,  or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices, 
»  occasion  of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may 
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be  regarded  as  figurative,  denoting,  cither,  ftom 
the  use  of  salt  m  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix 
49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from  the  preserving  quali- 
ties of  salt,  the  perpetuity,  of  the  covenant 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  9ui0^Kfi  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  (esto- 
ment  in  the  English  Authorized  Version,  whence 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  have  reoei^-ed  their 
common  English  names.  This  translation  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted 
teatamentum  as  the  equivsJeut  for  8ta9^KTy  in  the 
Apocr.,  uses  it  always  as  such  in  the  N.  T.  (see 
above).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 

new  idea.  The  LXX.  having  rendered  H^^l^ 
(which  nevor  means  ivill  or  ttstameiU^  but  alwajw 
covenant  or  agreement)  by  BiaBiiitri  consistently 
throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writer^  in  adopt- 
ing that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intoid 
to  convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  familiar 
with  the  Greek  0.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover^ 
in  the  nugority  of  cases  the  same  thing  which  has 

been  called  a  "  covenant "  (H'^'jB)  m  the  0.  T.  b 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  (c.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  l-l;  Heb. 
vii.,  ix.;  Rev.  xi.  19);  while  in  tlie  same  context 
the  same  word  and  thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the 
English  sometimes  represented  by  "  covenant,"  and 
sometimes  by  "testament"  (Heb.  ^ii.  22,  viii.  8- 
13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage, 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  haB^Krj  has  been  thought 
by  many  commentators  absolutely  to  require  the 
meaning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the  otlier  side, 
however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  addition  to  what 
has  just  been  sud  as  to  the  usual  meanuig  of  the 
word  in  N.  T.,  the  worrl  occurs  twice  in  the  con- 
text, where  its  meaning  must  necessarily  be  the 

same  as  the  translation  of  n'^^^I,  and  in  the  un- 
questionable sense  of  covenant  (cf.  HiaB^Kti  Koirfi, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  viii.  8: 
and  HiaB^Kfjf  ix.  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Ex.  xxiv. 
8).  If  this  sense  of  StcUH^/ri}  be  retained,  we  may 
either  render  ^irl  vtKpohi  "  over,  or  in  the  case  o^ 
dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  BiaB4fi(uosi  "  the  mediating 
sacrifice"  (8cholefieId*s  Hints  for  an  imprwea 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.\  or  (with  Ebrard  and 
others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the  0. 
T.  idea  of  a  covenant  bettceen  mrtn  antl  God,  in 
which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  {6  lii(t$4fifvosi  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  ftlatt.  xxvL 
28). 

In  its  BibUcal  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used  —  1. 
Improperly^  of  a  covenant  between  Cod  and  nuuu 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  uuconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  AT.,  where 
iwajytkla  and  BioB^kti  are  used  almost  as  syno- 
nyms) or  act  of  mere  fitvor  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  where 

Ton  stands  in  parallelism  with  il^^^)  on  CJod's 

part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after  the 
Hood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day 
and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant 
(Gen.  ix.;  Jer.  xxxiii.  2 J).  Generally,  however, 
the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained  by  the  bene* 
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flu  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  bj 
him  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  oertain  oon- 
ditioos  which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by  circumcision 
(Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which  was  declared 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.) ; 
the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by  zeal  for  God,  his 
honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 13 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
0;  Keh.  xiii.  29;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5);  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  commandments 
(Ex.  zxxiv.  27,  28;  I^ev.  xxvi.  15),  which  are  tliere- 
fore  called  "  Jehovah's  covenant "  (Deut.  iv.  13),  a 
name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moees, 
if  not  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical  Script* 
ures  (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14).  This  last-mentioned  cov- 
enant, which  was  renewed  at  different  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix.;  Josh,  xxiv.;  2  Chr. 
XT.)  xxiii.,  xm.,  xxxiv.;  Ezr.  x.;  Neh.  ix.,  x.),  is 
one  of  the  two  principal  covenants  between  God  and 
man.  They  are  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31-34;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16),  with  reference 
to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution  but  of  their 
actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17);  and  also  as  being 
the  instruments  respectively  of  bondage  and  fi^ee- 
dom  (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  covenants 
appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver.  16  and 
wr.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  EUicott,  &c.), 
and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  foith  in  Christ, 
between  God  and  man.  (See  Bishop  Hopkins's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239-398,  and  Witsius  on  the 
Covenanit,  for  the  theology  of  the  subject.)  (Jon- 
iistently  with  tliis  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cov- 
enant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  hu- 
man custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
8),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  un- 
fidthfiil  (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by 

a  sign  (iT^S),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi. 
16,17). 

2.  Pi'operhj^' of  a  covenant  beticeen  man  and 
man,  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  trilies  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix. 
6, 15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfill  certtun 
conditions,  and  was  assured  of  recei\ing  certain  ad- 
vantages. In  making  such  a  covenant  God  was 
solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence 

the  expression  "  a  covenant  of  Jeho^iih  "  (H^HS 

nin^,  1  Sam.  XX.  8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an 
oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a 
breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 

■in  (Ez.  xvii.  12-20).     A  sign  (H^S)  or  witness 

(15)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  firamed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of 
ston<»  erected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage 
compivct  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii. 
17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14).  'ITie  word  covenant  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  sure  ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the 
shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv.  8);  and  is  used  figuratively 
In  such  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is. 
xxviii.  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18). 

The  phranes  n^"):?  ^b???,  n>-l.5  T^^^ 
« lords  or  men  of  one's  covenant,"  are  employed 
to  denote  confederacy  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  Ob.  7). 

T.  T.  P. 


COVERING  OF  THE  EYES 

•  COVERING  OF  THE   ETES.    Thi 

Hebrew  word  il^D?  occun  in  eight  paasigcs  of 
the  Old  Testament;  'in  six  of  which  (Gen.  xz.  16, 
Ex.  xxii.  27,  Job  xxiv.  7,  xxvL  6,  xxxi.  19,  la.  L 
3)  it  is  translated  *^ covering'*  in  the  A.  V.:  in 
one  (Ex.  xxi.  10)  it  is  transJated  **  raiment,"  and 
in  one  (Deut  xxii.  12)  **  vesture." 

The  meaning  of  ^e  phrase,  **  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  and  the  construction  and 
import  of  the  sentence,  are  still  subjects  oi  diecos- 
sion,  even  among  the  latest'  interpreters.  "  Tot 
psene  exstant  explicationes,  quot  sunt  interpretea  " 
(Kos.).  The  points  still  at  issue  have  respect  to 
almost  every  word  in  the  sentence.     The  pronoon 

W^n  {he  or  t'O  may  be  referred  {a)  to  Abraham 
himself,  or  (6)  to  the  present  made  to  him.  **  A 
covering  of  the  eyes  "  may  mean  (c)  a  literal  reil, 
or  ((/)  a  veil  in  a  figurative  sense  as  a  protectiw 
influence,  or  (e)  with  a  diflerent  allusion,  a  means 
of  pacification.  By  "  the  eyes  "  may  be  meant  (/) 
those  of  Sarah  herself,  or  (Jf)  in  oonnection  with 

the  following    /by,  those  of  all  around  her  and 

in  intercourse  with  her.  The  word  ♦*  all "  (in  /3  y) 
may  refer  (/<)  to  things  (namely,  acts),  or  (i)  to 

persons.  In  the  hst  cUiuse,  Pt?  "»«>*  ^  0')  * 
preposition,  or  {k)  the  sign  of  the  accusative  cue, 

after  ''j.'iOJ?  or  (^)  "  ^^  punctators  have  indica- 
ted by  the  AOtnach,  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verb.  The  form  HnZ^  »^*y  ^  ("»)  the  2d 
pers.  fem.  of  the  perfect,  or  (n)  the  participle  used 
as  the  3d  pers.  fem. 

No.  n,  in  conjunction  with  d,  was  well  expressed 
by  Calvin :  »'  IJocetur  enim  Sara,  maritum  cui 
juncta  est,  instar  veli  esse,  quo  se  tegore  debcat,  ne 
exposita  sit  alienis."  SoVitringa.  But  Tiele  justly 
objects,  that  in  this  view,  the  present  of  a  tiiousand 
silverlings,  with  which  Abimelech  prefaces  this  re- 
mark, has  no  significance. 

Ewald  {Awf.  Lehrb.  p.  281),  combining  «,  </,  »/, 
I,  y,  m,  translates  and  expbuns  thus :  "  Jle  is  to  thte 
a  corerinrj  of  the  eyes  for  every  one  who  is  taik 
thee  (so  that,  under  his  protection,  no  impure  eye 
can  with  imptmity  venture  to  look  on  thee),  and 
lotnard  every  one  ;  so  dost  thou  riyhl  tJiyself  {deiend 
thy  right)." 

Gesenius,  combuiing  6,  «,  /,  h,  j,  n,  tnuisktes 
and  explains  thus:  "  So  this  (the  thousand  silver- 
lings)  w  to  thee  a  penalty  [satisfaction]  for  all  ir/iirA 
(has  happened)  with  thee  and  before  all;  and  she 
was  convicted  (had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse).  Com- 
pare Gen.  xxxii.  21,  /  rtill  cover  his  face  (appease 
him)  with  the  jtresenL''  So  Keil,  and  also  Delitzsch; 

except  that  they  take  riPpb  (m)  as  the  2d  pers., 

and  /3  (i)  as  referring  to  persons:  ^^  So  it  is  to 
thee  a  corei-inff  nf  the  eyes  (an  expiatory  gift)  m 
rtference  to  all  trho  are  with  thee  (because  all  in 
tlie  household  shared  tlieir  mistress's  dishonor);  so 
thou  art  ri(,hted  (properly,  proved,  namely*,  to  be 
the  one  who  suflTered  wrong)." 

So  the  passage  is  understood  by  Tuch.  He  takes 
exception,  however  (after  Schumann)  to  Ewajd's 

and  Gesenius's  const-uction  of  the  second  HH, 
which  should  be  construed,  as  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it;  for  bb  nSl  t^^.S  must  not  be 
arbitrarily  separated  in  construction  and  refcnuce. 
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Senee  he  translates:  </or  all  which  (has  been,  or, 
hta  taken  place)  wUh  thee  ami  with  ally  thai  thou 
otayeMl  be  riyhUd.'*^ 

Baamgarten  (TheoL  Comm.  zum  Pent.)  has  re- 
vived Scbroeder's  interpretation  (followed  by  Kosen- 
mtiUer  and  utbera),  taking  **  covering  of  the  eyes  " 
(c)  in  the  sense  of  a  literal  veil;  not,  however^  as 
Schroeder  viewed  it,  as  the  token  of  a  married 
woman,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  concealing  her 
beauty,  and  thus  avoiding  the  danger  referred  to  in 
V.  11.     fiaumgarten   supposes  that  after  Athnach 

the  accusative  construction  is  resumed  in   HHI 

(k),  taking  Hn^b  as  the  2d  pers.  perf.  (m),  and 
transbites:  *»  ffnd  nil  this  (I  do,  or,  I  give)  tltal  thou 
tnaifesi  be  Hffhted," 

Lange,  imderstanding  by  "  covering  of  the  fiice  " 
a  veil  bi  the  figurati^'e  sense,  finds  (with  \je  Clerc) 
a  double  meaning  in  the  expression;  namely,  a  gifl 
of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  as  a  veil  to  all  eyes,  by  indicating  the 
relation  of  one  married  to  a  husband. 

On  these  views  it  may  bo  remarked,  that  the 
form  of  the  expression,  ^*  co\'ering  of  the  eyes,"  (not 
"of  the  fiice,")  seems  to  be  decisive  against  the 
supposition  tliat  a  veil  is  meant,  either  as  woni  by 
Sarah  for  concealing  her  person  from  the  sight  of 
others,  or  by  them  to  restrict  their  sight.  In  the 
former  case,  the  expression  should  have  been,  "  cov- 
ering of  the  fSacc  "  (D^p^^*  ^  "  covering  of  the 
eyo,"  in  the  literal  sense,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  repression  of  tlie  improper  use  of  the  eyes, 
as  of  wanton  looks.  This,  with  reference  to  Sarah, 
is  inapposite,  as  no  such  fault  is  laid  to  her  charge ; 
and  if  understood  of  others  (^'  a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  who  are  with  thee"),  a  veil  cannot  be 
meant,  for  that  is  used  for  concealment,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vision.     The  ob- 

rion  lies  equally  against  the  supposition  of  a  veil 
a  figurative  sense,  since  this  must  conform  to 
the  literal  and  proper  use  of  tlie  term. 

The  only  alternative  remaining,  is  to  take  the 
expression,  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  instead  of  a  veil  for  the  £»ce ;  either 
with  Kwald,  as  referring  to  Abraliam,  her  lawful 
protector  from  the  vranton  gaze  of  others,  or  witli 
Gesenius,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  a  peace- 
offering.    In  favor  of  the  former,  is  the  juxtaposition 

vf  the  pronoun  KlH  {he^  or  it)  with  "  thy  brother," 
making  this  its  most  natural  antecedent;  an  objection 
to  the  latter  view,  which  is  but  partially  obviated 

by  the  use  of  WH  for  both  genders  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  on  the  contrary,  against  Kwald's  view 
lies  the  more  serious  objection,  that  Abimelech 
*  prefaces  this  remark  with  a  statement  which  has 
no  bearmg  on  it ;  and  thus  a  |xut  of  what  he  says 
to  Sarah  herself  is  without  significance,  as  addressed 
to  her. 

Tlie  ancient  versions  are  all  at  fault  here,  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  rendering  and  inter- 
pretation (unless  we  understand  the  Septwigint 
version  with  Gesenius),  showing  that  it  was  as 
difficult  tlien  as  it  is  now.  T.  J.  C. 

COW.  The  Ileb.  woids  IlJ?*  •^^5'?,  and 
'^y\  have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.  The  A. 
V.  renders  by  "cow,"  both  "iPia,  in  Ez.  iv.  15, 
Mid  "lltr  in  Lev.  xxii.  28;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where 
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the  feminine  gender  is  required  by  tJbo  sense.     En 
Job  xxi.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "cow"  m 

the  rendering  of  H^**,  the  fem.  form  of  ^5»  "• 
bullock."  ' ""  W.  D. 

OOZ  ^V"^'^  [«  thorn]:  K»4:  Co$),  a  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

*  'llie  name  also  of  one  of  the  Ije\'ites  (seo  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  10;  Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  iii.  4, 21;  vii.  63). 
The  article  is  prefixed  in  these  passages,  and  in  the 
first  of  them  retained  in  the  A.  Y.  (Uakkoz 
which  see).  U. 

GOZ'BI  (*^?T|  [deeepUve,  hjing]  :  Xturfil, 
[Vat.  -3cx;]  Jos.  Xoafiia'-  Cozbi)^  a  Midinuite 
woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the  chiefs  ol  the 
nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

♦  CRACKNELS  (in  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  A.  V.), 
denotes  crumb-cakes,  "so  called  from  the  sharp 
noise  made  when  breaking  "  (I'^astwood  i&  Wright's 
BVAe  Word-Bookj  p.  i;U).  'lliey  formed  a  part 
of  the  present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  carried 
to  the  prophet  Ahyah  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8;  xvL 
20)  when  she  wait  to  learn  from  him  the  issue  of 
her  son's  sickness.  They  viem  different  from  ordi- 
nary  loa>'es,  for  i)oth  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
above  passage.  Flint  says  they  were  perliaps  small 
dried  cakes,  and  pricked  or  pointed  like  biscuit, 
such  as  common  \yeopk  carried  witli  them  on  jour- 
neys (l/tbr.  «.  Cftald,  WOrttrb.  ii.  53).  Being 
thus  dry  and  hard,  they  would  have  the  quality 
expressed  by  the  Kns;lish  name,  hut  inferred  only 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  queen  took  such  cakes  wil^ 
her,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  rank  and 
appear  as  an  ordinary  person.  See  Bunsen's  Bibel- 
tctrk  on  1  Kings  xiv.  3.  The  Hebrew  term  is  that 
in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  usually  understood  there  of  bread 
so  old  as  to  be  dry  and  spotted  with  mould.  But 
the  etymology  is  very  obscure.  See  Fiirst's  Con- 
co-d,  s.  v.,  and  (les.  Thes.  ii.  909.  11. 

CRANE  CyO  or  D'*p,  sus  or  mIs  [horse, 
from  the  fleetness  of  the  swallow] :  ^eKtBdv-  puUus 
hli-undiim,  hii-unth).  'ITiere  can  he  little  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  renflering  sus  by 
"crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word  ^atjur^  translated  "  swaUow "  by 
the  A.  V.  [SwALi»\r.]  Mention  is  made  of 
the  stts  in  Hezekiah*s  prayer  (Is.  xxxriii.  14), 
•OJke  a  «us  or  an  'd//Mi*  so  did  I  twitter;"  and 
as^in  in  Jer.  riii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
same  order,  "the  sis  and  the  ^arjur  obsen'e  the 
time  of  their  coming:"  from  which  passage  we 
learn  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
ius  denotes  a  "swallow."  The  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (/.  c),  compared  with  the  twitter int/  notes  of 
the  sus  in  I  lezekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish 
this  translation,  for  the  Hebrew  verb<*  which  is 
rendered  "  chatter "  by  the  A.  V.  more  properly 
signifies  to  "  chirp  "  or  to  "  twitter,"  the  tenn  be- 
ing evidently,  as  Bocliart  (//iVi-us.  ii.  G05)  has 
shown,  ononiatopoetic,  indicative  of  the  notes  of 
the  bird.  The  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
zizUli^  and  its  chirping  they  express  by  ziziUare 
(see  lk>chart,  /.  c).  The  expression  "like  a  swal- 
low did  I  twitter  "  may  perhaps  appear  to  us  not  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  mournful  compbiint,  tha 
notes  of  the  x-arious  si)ecies  of  the  Ilii-uitdinidm 
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bcui<*  espranive  of  happiness  rather  than  of  grief;  <> 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  re- 
gardeil  Ihe  « wallow  as  a  mournful  bird ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  reniark  that,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicott, 
in  tliirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah  (I.  c.)  the  word 
Jsii  occun  instead  of  sU :  it  is  probable  therefure 
that  the  story  of  Procne,  Tereus,  Ac.,  of  Grecian 
mythology  had  its  source  in  ancient  li^yptian  fa^ 
ble,  Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having  been  changed 

into  a  swallow.  The  Hebrew  word  Der^  0^*^7) 
is  noticed  under  the  article  Swallow.     W.  U. 

CRATES  iKpiryii-.  Vulg.  translates  prcdatvg 
ett)^  governor  of  the  Cyprians  {6  ix\  r&v  K.)}  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  "castle"  (r^s  OKpowS- 
X€«s)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea  (2 
Mace.  iv.  2a). 

CREDITOR.    [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  {KfyfiffKris  [the  Greek  for  the 
Latin  name  Crescens^  "  hicreasing"],  2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
an  assistant  of  St.  Paul  [who  went  from  Kome  to 
Galatia,  perhaps  sent  by  the  Apostle],  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to 
the  Ajx)stolicfil  Cvnstitutums^  and  many  of  the 
fathers,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which 
perhaps  is  only  a  conjecture  built  on  the  "  Crescens 
to  Galatia  *'  of  2  'Hm.  iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (So- 
phronius)  makes  him  preach  in  Gaul  (GaUtia,  see 
Thdodoret  on  2  Tim.  L  c),  and  found  the  Church 
at  Vienne.  H.  A. 

CRETE  iKftfrrn''  Cretn\  the  modem  Candifu 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of 
140  miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Sai^ 
MOXK  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  £.,and  Cape  Criume- 
topon  beyond  Pikkxice  or  PiitExix  {ib.  12)  on 
the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the 
narrowest  part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  475) 
being  near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and 
mountaiiious,  this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys, 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  ^.n.  iii.  108).  Crete  has  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  history 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (r.  c.  G7)  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  C}Tenuca,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  z.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cyrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the 
pro\i]ice,  especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
Btory  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2),  that  tlie  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  suppo^inj;  a  confusion  l^etween  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethitcs 
of  1  Sam.  XIX.  14;  2  Sam.  riii.  18;  Ez.  xxv.  16; 
Zcph.  ii.  6,  with  (>etan  emigrante.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
KprJTts  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  Kfyfim-  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arri^'e  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
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the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  JtrnvSoL 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  rendenee; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  2.3)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  liefaalf  of  tliC 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabaeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Itoroe. 
[GuuTYNA.]  See  1  Mace  x.  67.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1,  B.  J.  ii.  7, 
§  1)  that  the  Pseudo- Alexander,  Herod's  supposed 
son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  (Ltff.  nd  Cm, 
§  36)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
tliat  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thoa 
the  special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  amoo^ 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Ptetecoat 
is  just  what  we  shouUl  expccL 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelization  of  Crete;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  hii 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli ;  thoui;h  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visiteii  tiie  island  iji  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Curintii  and  Kphesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  lieeii  made  ui  ref- 
erence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
m  the  articles  on  Titus,  and  Titls,  KrisTLK  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  PauPa  recorded  vial 
were  briefly  as  follows,  llie  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cxidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  Uie  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Caiie  Sahnone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havess, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  LAS.fU  (^-er.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  nuuie, 
on  the  wind  becoming  fa\'orable,  to  reach  Phoenice 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (ver.  12);  but  a 
sudden  gaJe  from  the  N.  E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (Kar  avr/js ), 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drr)\-e  the  ship 
to  the  little  island  of  Clauda  (vv.  1.3-lG),  whence 
she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  imiiossible  to  say  how 
far  tills  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may  have  afforded 
opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lutea  or 
elsewhere. 

The  next  point  of  connection  between  St  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  TiU  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  hiraaelf 
was  here  at  no  long  intenal  of  time  l>efore  lie  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  Letweea 
the  first  and  second  imprisonmenU.  In  the  course 
of  the  letter  (Ht.  i.  12)  St  Paul  adduces  from 
Epimenides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  [K»et  (6tios  iufip. 
Plat  Legff.  i.  642),  a  quotation  in  which  the  rices 
of  his  countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colors. 
The  truth  of  what  is  said  by  Kpimenides  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  tlie  passages  collected  (iv.  10) 
hi  Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  OjierOy 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  ha>;  also  a  clmpter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  ialaiid. 
Titus  was  umch  honorefl  here  during  tl.e  niiddls 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  M^;alo-(  '.istn>n  was  dedi- 
cated to  him:  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  <^ 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, v/ho  tliemselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  St  Mark  in  Candih,  when  they  bccsime  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pasliley's  TmrtU  in  Crttty 
i.  C,  175  (I>ondon,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
\'Aluable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Iloeck's  Kretn  (Git- 
tingen,  182 J),  and  to  some  jiapers  translated  from 
tlie  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener  iu  the 


a  Unless  perhaps  the  sU  may  have  reference  more   loud  sqnoaling  may  appear  to 
particularly  to  some  species  ot  8.rift  (C)/pselus)f  whose   restlesa  grief. 
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mond  volume  of  iJie  Afmeum  of  Clamcal  Anii^ 
^latie*  (London,  1856).  J.  S.  U. 

•  Ranches  in  bis  'EKXiivutd  (iu.  453-579)  has 
B'vetcbed  the  ancient  histor/  and  the  geoji;raphical 
fcsiturei  of  Crete  ^nioantains,  riven,  promontories, 
and  harbors,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  and 
vUbixes),  and  (though  some  rea4ji»traent  may  !« 
aecu6sary  for  the  present  time)  furnisher  valuable 
BtAti.Htics  respersting  the  population  of  tlie  island  at 
diirerent  periods  ((ireeks  and  Turlcs),  its  monastic 
establishments,  products,  exports,  imports,  and  the 
like.  This  author  represents  KaXol  Aifi^yts  &s  an 
insectuv  roadstead,  to  which  vessels  resorted  oiJy 
m  great  distress,  in  accordance  with  its  reputa- 
tioD  amon}(  seamen  in  Paul's  time  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 
He  supposes  the  I^asuA  wliich  was  near  there  to 
be  the  »*  Lisia  "  of  the  PtuUnt/er  T'ible,  but  says 
nothing  of  any  place  still  known  by  that  name 
(LMiS.iLV).  He  mentions  the  interestin<;  fact  that 
Fh<enix  or  Fhccnice  (Acts  xxvu.  12)  had  its  own 
bishops  at  an  early  period,  and  that  one  of  them 
named  Leon  was  present  at  the  second  Nicene 
CounciL  He  speaks  of  this  Phomix  as  near  Luti-o 
(Aovrp^K),  but  evidently  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  identical  (see  Piiiknicf.).  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  archcologist  on  these  points  desenr-es 
to  be  considered.  The  more  recent  publications  of 
Capi.  Spraft,  R.  N.  {Sftilinff  Dirtctums  for  the 
I$hnd  of  CreU^  and  Trnvelt  and  Hesenrches  in 
Crete)  have  added  hrgely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  topoirraphy  of  the  island.  Mr.  Smith  has 
availed  himself  of  these  later  discoveries,  with  good 
effect,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Voya</e  and 
Shipwreck  of  SL  Paul  (3d  ed.  1866). 

One  of  the  obeenrations  reported  by  narigators 
is  that  on  the  south  side  of  Crete  a  light  youtherly 
wind  is  often  succeeded  by  a  typhoon,  which  strikes 
down  from  the  high  mountains  on  the  island,  as 
happiined  to  Paul's  vessel  in  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vea»  to  Pbcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  13,  14).  It  is  said 
'Jiat  this  &ct  favors  the  mterpretation  of  ffiaXe 
KUT*  a^rns  (mentioned  in  the  article  above  and 
sdopted  in  several  of  the  later  English  Commenta- 
ries) which  refers  avr^s  to  the  island  {thtrn  fivm 
il)  and  not  to  the  ship.  (  Voyage  and  Shipicreck  of 
SL  Ptnd,  .3d  ed.  p.  9'J).  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  wind  in  that  instance  came  from  the  high  hind 
on  shore,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  irar'  avrris 
pomts  out  that  circumstance.  No  proof  has  been 
given  that  /3iA\»,  as  said  of  winds,  was  actually 
used  thus  with  the  genitive  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  came.  I^echler's  view  (/><•!•  Ajxftfel  (Je- 
ickic/tUn,  p.  348,  in  I^ange's  BlbeUcerk)  seems  to 
be  more  correct,  that  abrTis  refers  to  the  vessel 
which  the  Mruid  struck  and  drove  out  to  sea,  with 
i«aDf  as  the  mental  antecedent,  which  (actually  em- 
ployed in  ver.  41)  could  soexsily  take  the  pkice  here 
of  Luke's  usual  -kKoiov-  This  is  the  expUnation 
siso  of  Winer  (iV.  Test.  Gram.  §  47,  5,  h)  and  of 
Buttmaim  {Seuteti.  Gram.  p.  127).  It  is  known  to 
the  writer  that  Prof.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  College 
interprets  Luke  here  in  the  same  manner.       U. 

•  CRETES  (Kprirff:  Crete8\  inhabiUnts  of 
Crete  ^Acts  ii.  11),  where  probably  Jews  and  pros- 
elytes are  meant  (oomp.  'Ptf/iaioi  =='Iou5a7oI  re  iral 
vpofH\Kvroi  in  the  previous  verse);  while  for  the 
tame  term  we  have  Cretians  (.A.  V.)  m  Tit.  i.  12, 
il)piied  there  to  native  Greeks.  "  Cretans  "  would 
W  a  better  rendering,  says  Trench  {AtUh.  Ven. 
p.  78.  ed.  185U),  in  both  passages.  The  subscrip- 
tioo  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (A.  V.)  states  that  it 
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was  written  to  him  as  the  ^  first  bishop  or  overseer 
of  the  church  of  the  Cretians."  For  the  characier 
of  the  ancient  Cretans,  see  CKkTK.  U. 

•  CRETIANS.     [Ckkteh.] 

•  CRIB.     This  is  the  reod^ing  (A.  Y.)  ol 

D'*t!3H,  f .  y.  in  Is.  i.  8.    The  word  denotes  (from 

D^,  to  fodder)  the  place  from  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  food,  but  throws 
no  light  on  the  sort  of  structure  provided  for  that 
purpose.  It  was,  no  doubt  (for  such  uso;^  in  the 
VjmIL  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age),  a  box  of 
trough  **  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,'*  or  hol- 
lowed out  of  an  entire  block,  such  as  tlie  fanners 
of  the  country  use  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Thom- 
son mentions  an  incident  connected  with  these  con- 
trivances which  illustrates  a  Scripture  psissage.  At 
'nijerias,  as  ^*the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys 
came  down  from  the  green  hills  "  at  ni«;ht,  ^^  I  hur- 
ried after  them  .  .  .  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
within  the  walls  than  the  droves  began  to  disperse. 
Kvery  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  it,  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a 
moment  in  the  mazes  of  these  narrow  and  crooked 
alleys.  As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to 
the  door,  and  up  to  their  master's  crib.  ...  I  fol- 
lowed one  company  clear  into  their  habitation,  and 
saw  each  take  bis  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his 
e\'ening  meal  of  dry  tibn.  Isaiah  (i.  3,  4)  sa>'s  in  all 
this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  I^ord,  and 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.**  —  Land  and 
Bouk,  ii.  97. 

The  «  mangers"  of  the  N.  T.  were  probably  like 
the  "  cribs  "  of  the  Old.  The  new  Paris  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesnurvs  Gi-cecue  LimjtuB  adopts 
the  representation  in  Suicer's  Thes.  Kcclta.  ii.  1420, 
that  ^dryrf  is  "  properly  a  hollow  place  in  the  stable 
which  contains  the  food  of  animals;  '*  that  '*  it  is  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  each  of  the  horses  has  his 
own  ^Tirri  or  table,  as  it  were,  before  him.  Here 
^dryyi  and  rpdwe(a  (crib  and  table)  are  used  in- 
terchangeably." But  while  the  writers  admit 
that  sense  in  Luke  xiii.  15  (where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  stall " )  they  regard  the  word  as  emplo)  ed  out  of  its 
pro{)er  signification  in  the  passages  rekiting  to  the 
nativity  of  our  I^rd,  and  as  "  standing  there  by 
metonymy  for  a  stable  in  which  was  a  crib."  But 
such  an  exception  to  the  usual  meaning  is  the  less 
necessary  here,  because  the  locality  of  the  ipdrvri 
may  imply  the  stall,  if  for  any  reason  that  be  re- 
quired. Undoubtedly  the  true  conception  of  the 
history  is  that  the  holy  fiunily,  excluded  from  the 
part  of  the  cara^'anserai  (frar^Xv/ia)  nllottctl  io 
travellers,  repaired  to  the  part  where  the  animals 
>rere,  and  the  birth  taking  place  there,  the  new- 
horn  child  was  hiid  In  one  of  the  feeding-troughs 
within  reach.  They  are  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a 
use;  for  l)r.  Thomson  states  (Lnnd  and  Buok^  ii. 
98)  that  t'his  own  children  have  slept  in  them  in 
his  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains."  The 
Arabic  tmnslation  from  the  Vulgate  by  the  Maro- 
nite  bishop  Serkis  en-Kurr  (under  Pope  Urban 
VIII.)  adjusts  the  rendering  to  this  riew  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Van  Dyck  savs  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  such  a  translation  .<>  The 
writer  found  this  to  be  a  common  use  of  ^rvti 
among  the  modem  Greeks.  Biel  (Thfs.  PhiloL 
iii.  534)  states  very  correctly  the  Sept  usage,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  view.  H. 


a  •  From  a  note  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck  to  the  writer. 
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508  CRIMSON 

CRIMSON.     [Colors.] 

•  CRI8PING-PINS.  The  Hebrew  woid  so 
translated  in  Is.  iii.  22,  D^tD^nH,  diarUlmj  de- 
notes the  reticuleSf  often,  probably,  elegant  and 
highly  ornamented,  carried  by  the  Hebrew  hulies. 
In  2  K.  V.  23,  Uie  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  bug^     See  Bag,  1.         A. 

CRISTUS  {Kptinros  [crisped,  curled] ;  found 
also  in  the  Talmudisls  under  the  forms  SSD^^Hp 

and  '*DD^np),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Acta  xviii.  8);  baptized  with  his  family 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradi- 
tion, he  became  afterwards  Uiahop  of  iEgina 
{Contt.  Ajxjst.  vii.  4C).  H.  A. 

•  His  office  {apxicuydytayos)  shows  that  he  was 
a  Jew,  and  his  fureign  name  that  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  mingled  freely  with  other  nations.  The 
guarded  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  i. 
14,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  baptized  Crispus 
only,  and  not  those  of  his  family  also  who  believed 
(Acts  xviii.  8).  H. 

CROSS  {(rTavp6s,  <rir<JAoi^)-  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  M'ord  vravpSs  is  derived  from  Xcrti^^  and 
properly,  like  ffK6Kv^,  means  merely  a  stake  (Horn. 
Od.  xiv.  11;  JL  xxiv.  453).     Hence  Eustathius 
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''sinnmum  jus,  sumraa  crux,"  Colnm.  L  7 ;  «q 

in  malo  crucem,"  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  3,  11),  and  »  ■ 
nicknanie  for  villams  (|<(^d  ais,  crux?"  Plaat 
Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  Rarer  'terms  are  &Kptop  (Eoaeb. 
nii.  8),  ad^is  (?),  and  Gababu  (Varro  ap.  Non-  ii 
373;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11).  Tliis  bst 
word  is  derived  from  vD|,  "  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  murder- 
er's punishment,  the  cross  waa  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  cloeely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  163 ;  «  Nomen  ipsum  cruds 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Koraanorum,  led 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribua,"  Cic.  ]>rx)  Rah. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  viuon  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  ViL  Const,  i.  27-30),  heoniered  his  frioida 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  s:em8,  such  as  he  bad 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "the  tree  of  cub- 
ing and  shame  "  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  waa 
engraved  and  sijrned  on  the  foreheads  of  kings" 
(Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards  — 
"  In  qoibus  effigies  cracis  aut  gemmata  refhlget, 
Aut  longls  BoUdo  ex  auro  pnefertur  ab  baatas,** 
(Prudent,  in  Symm.  U.  464  ft} 
were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  bi 
seen  engraved  in  Baroniua 
(Ann.  heel.  a.  d.  312,  No. 
36),  or  represented  on  the 


defines  aravpol  to  be  6p6oi  Koi  hna^ufifjitya  ^vKa, 

and  Ilesych.  ol  KararcrmrySTti  trK6Korfs,  x«^a- 1  ^^'"'  ^^  Constantine  the 
Kss.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both  Great  and  his  nearer  suc- 
palus  and  a-ux ;  e.  g.  aravp^  irpo<r^€7y  in  Dion   cessors.       The   Labarum   is 


Oss.  (xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equi\'alent  to  the  I^tin 
ad  paluin  dtliyart.  In  livy  even  crux  means  a 
mere  stake  ("in  tres  sustolli  cnices,"  xxviii. 
just  as.  Wee  vei-sA^  the  Fathers  use  ffK6K<r^  and 
even  stijjis  ("  de  stipite  pendens  ")  of  a  cross  proper. 
(In  consequence  of  this  ^-agueness  of  meaning,  im- 
paling (Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avcuTKoAoirf- 
(ttv  is  nearly  equivalent  to  kifaaravpoZv\  "alii  per 
obectena  stipitem  egerunt,  alii  brachia  patibulo  ex- 
plicuerunt,"  Sen.  ConsoL  ad  Marc,  xx.;  and  Ep. 
xiv.).  Other  words  occasionally  applied  to  the 
cross  are  jyatlbultun  and  furcn,  pieces  of  wood  in 
tl»e  shape  of  n  (or  Y)  aiid  A  respectively  {Dig.  48, 
tit  13;  Plaut.  M'd.  Gl.  ii.  47;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap. 
Non.  iv.  355, "  patibulo  eniinens  affligebatur  "  seems 
clearly  to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus 
8ubstitute<l/«;-tti/f?«kio»,  for  ci-ucifgenrlos,  wher- 
e'er the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross 
is  called  arbtfr  inftUx  (liv.  i.  26;  Sen.  Kp.  101), 
or  lif/num  infclix  (Cic.  per  Rab.  3);  and  in  Greek 
^6Kov  (Ueut.  xxi.  22).  The  Fattiere,  in  controversy, 
used  to  quote  the  words  6  Ki/^ioy  ifiaaikcuaey 
(iirk  rov  ^v\ov)t  from  Ps.  xlv.  10,  or  Ps.  xcvi., 
RS  a  prophecy  of  the  cross;  but  these  words  are 
**  adulterina  et  Christiana  devotione  addita ;  *'  though 
Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic  addition  of 
the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that  they  read 

yV  for  VM  (Schleusner's  Thes.).     Tlie  Hebrews 

had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than  yV, 
"  wood  "  (Gen.  xl.  19,  <fec.),  and  so  they  called  the 
transverse  beams  27!?1  ^'HtP,  «  warp  and  woof" 
(Pearson,* (?n  Uie  Creed,  art  iv.),  like  ^6\oy  «f3i»- 
tuty,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  a-ucioy  and  is 
iften  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most  painful  (as 


described  in  Euseb.  (  V.  Con- 
stant, i.  25),  and,  besides  the 

pendent  ^cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
broidered mon- 
A  ,5(C  n  ogram  of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
"Transversa  X 

litterft,  summo  capite  circum- 

flexo,"    Cflecil.),    which   \*-as 

also  inscribed  on  the  shields 

and  helmets  of  the  legions :  — 

'^Chrlstus  purpureum  gem- 

mauti  tocttu  in  auro 

Signabat  labarum ;  dypeo- 

rum  inrignia  Ohri-tus 
ScripKrat,  ardebat  summis 
crux  addita  cristis." 
(Prudent  /.  r.) 
Nfiy,ihetr6fjL$o\oyat>rr4!ptoy  (^^  »  Cola  in  ths 
was  even  more  prominenUy      *'*'**  Muaenm.) 
honored  ;    for  Jerome  says,  "  Regum  purpuras  et 
ardentes  diadematuni  gemmas  patibuli  Sal\'atQris 
pictura  condecorat"  (A/>.  ad  LosUim). 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  \'arious  descriptions 
of  cixMs  (Lips,  de  Ci-uce,  i. ;  Godw}-n's  Motes  and 
Aaron) ;  — 

Crux. 


The  Labarum. 


j 
1.  Simplex. 


Compaota. 


2.  Dvcussata, 
Androaoa,  or 
Burgundian. 


8.  Commlssa, 
andanaata. 


4.  Iminlva, 


1.  The  crux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  «of  om 
single  piece  without  transom,"  was  probthly  tbi 
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anginal  of  the  lYJt.  Sometimes  it  was  merdy  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was 
driven  lougitudinalljr,  Sii  k^X*^^  ^^  vSrov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  trK^Ko^)-,  comini;  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  J:/),  xiv.)«  a  method  of  punlshnieut  called 
iyeurKiy^Ktuais,  or  injixio.  The  "ffixto  consisted 
merely  of  tjlmj  the  criminal  to  the  strike  {'id pilum 
dAitjarfy  Liv.  xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
hl9  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausontus,  CupkU)  crvcifxas.  Trees  were  nat- 
urally convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of 
their  l>eini;  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Mart}T- 
olo^les.  Tertidlian  too  tells  us  {Apid.  viii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  *'  in  eisdem 
arl)oribu».  o'  uuibratrlcibus  scelerum,  votivLj  cruc'.bus 
explicult"  (cf.  Tac.  (Jtitn.  xii.,  "  I'roditores  et  trans- 
fuse arboribus  suspendunt  **).  How  for  the  expres- 
sion *' accur.-teil  tree"  is  applicable  under  this  head 
is  examined  under  the  wond  Chuiifixiox. 

2.  Tlie  cnuc  dtcuMitn  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  altliough  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword;  and 
Hippolytus  8a}i  that  he  was  cnicifieJ  upright,  *'ad 
arborem  olivie.''  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jtr,  xxxi. ;  **  X  littera  et  in 
fi<:urii  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstrat," 
Isidor.  Or'uj.  t.  3).  Hence  Just.  ^lart.  {Did.  c. 
Try/ih.  p.  230)  quotes  TUto's  expression,  4x^a(9y 
ivrir  iv  r<^  roMrl,  with  reference  to  the  croas. 
The  leathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagimiUon, 
disco\'er  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  hi  Jacob's 
Messing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x^P^^"  ivyif^Xttyiiipais 
(cf.  Tert  de  B ijh'umo,  viii.);  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Ctfrut);  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed   *^in    forma    oorons,    saoerdotes  autem 

^3  TDD,  I.  e.  ad  formam  X  Grseoorum"  (Scboett- 
gen's  /for.  /Mr,  et  Talin.  iv.  ad/.);  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
*iie  day  of  expiation  (Taig.  Jonath.  ad  J^t.  xvi. 
21,  Ac.). 

3.  'ilie  crux  cammisii,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
n^,  Airs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Aii,  \,  xxxt.),  was  m 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Henoe  Lucian,  in  Ins  amusing 
liltnt  ^yri4yrvy,  jocosely  derives  <rTaup6s  fit>ni 
Tav  {kith  rivTOV  .  .  jcol  r^  rcxv^ftari  r^  royripy 
tV  womp^  iiewvvijday  evytKB*iy\  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitteriy  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  mstrument  of  torture  {Jud.  VvcaL  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  *<  the  mystical  Tan 

( Garden  of  C;/nu ; "  nostra  autem  T  species  crucis,'* 
Tert.  Of/ff.  .1/rrc.  iii.  22:  Jer.  in  KzevJi.  is.,  Ac.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity 
was  given  for  more  daborate  triiling:  thus  tlie  300 
eubiu  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical  (Clem.  Alex. 
Sirom.  vi. ;  S.  Paullin.  Kp.  ii.);  and  even  Abraham's 
318aer\'anU  (!);  since  318  is  represented  by  r<i}, 
they  deduced  rhv  ii\v  *lrieovy  iv  roh  Zlnri  ypdfi- 
uaffi¥  Koi  iv  iv\  rhv  aTaup6v  (Uamab.  /•)>.  ix.: 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ri. ;  Ambros.  ProL  in  L  i.  dt 
Fide;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  On  the  Creed,  in  whose 
notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  amata,  ^  crowei 
irith  eirclea  on  their  heads  ")  is  found  ^*-  in  ^^^ 
the  seulptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  || 
ivories  from  Nimrond.  )[.  l^ard  ( OfMerva-  -' 
iom  Mur  la  Cnnx  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
lymbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle; 
"xi  Keyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  Uieory  *' 
'lAjard'a  A'diercA,  ii.  213,  nob*)>    la  the  Egyptian 
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sculptures,  a  simikr  object,  called  a  emz  annta,  if 
constantly  borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously 
called  ^*  the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  KncyeL 
Britan.\  "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  cor- 
rectly (as  by  Lacroze)  *«  the  emblem  of  life."  In- 
deed this  was  the  old  exiilanation  {ipfiriviu$ttffc» 
vyifjMvtu  rdjrriv  ypwp}iv  Zwl)  i-repxofifyVy  ^o^^o* 
men,  /list.  KccL  vii.  15;  so  too  Kufinus  (ii.  29), 
who  rays  it  was  one  of  the  *'  iepariKoS  vel  sacer- 
dotal js  litterw").  "Tie  Eg}-ptians  thereby  ex- 
{vessf  d  the  powers  and  'jM)tion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  dilTusiou  thereof  upon  the  celestial 
and  tJeroental  nature"  (Sir  T.  lirowne,  Gard.  of 
Cyrui).  lliis  too  was  the  signification  given  to  it 
by  the  Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  llieodosius, 
when  they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
according  to  the  story  mentioned  m  Suidas.  llie 
same  symbol  has  been  also  found  among  the  Copta, 
and  (perhaps  aoddentaUy)  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immisai  (or  T^tin  cross)  diflered 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  96pu 
O^Xov  (or  stipes)  above  the  Kepas  iyKdpaioVy  or 
patilndum  (Kuseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  I'hat 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  I^rd  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  **  title,"  as  placed  abore  our  Lord's  head,  and 
from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  repeat- 
edly found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of  Constan- 
tine.  Henoe  ancient  and  modem  imagination  has 
been  chiefly  taskerl  to  find  symbols  for  this  sort  of 
cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  Thej 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Kephidim  (Ex.  xrii.  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit,  Hva  roftiffp 
Titwov  aravpov  iral  rod  fiiWovros  vAax^iP 
(Itamab.  Kp.  12;  Just.  Mart  Dvd.  c.  Ti^ph,  89; 
hnbitus  cruets^  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  18).  Finnic. 
Matemus  {de  Krrore^  zxi.)  says  (from  the  Tal- 
mudistsV)  that  Moses  made  a  cro&s  of  his  rod,  "  ut 
facillus  impetraret  quod  magiiopere  postularet, 
crucem  nibi  fecit  ex  virgiV"  lie  also  fantastically 
applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii.  3-5;  Is. 
ix.  6,  &xi.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  bidder 
(.Jer.  Com.  iu  Ps.  xci. ;  '*  Dominus  innixus  scalae 
Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur,"  August.  Sei'm.  de 
Temp.  Ixxix.);  tlie  paschal  himb,  pierced  by  trans- 
yene  spits  {axVfMfii^P'fyov  Sfiolut  ry  axhtMri 
rov  aravpov  owTarcu,  Just.  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryjik. 
40) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of 
their  obhitions  waved  by  the  priest  into  the  four 
qnarteri  of  the  world  after  the  form  of  a  cross  " 
(Vitrinj^a,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  9;  Schoettgen,  /.  c).    A 

truer  t3-pe  (John  iii.  14 >  is  the  elevation  (n^5'*p% 
CHiald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9).  For 
some  strange  applications  of  texts  to  this  figure  see 
Cypr.  Testim.  it.  xx.  ff.  In  Matt.  v.  18,  tarra  tw 
D  fiia  Kfpala  is  also  made  to  represent  a  cross  (I 
ia-Ti  rh  6p$hv  ^vKov  ical  Ktpaia  rh  rkdyiov 
'I'heophyl.  m  ioc.^  &c.).  To  the  four  ixpa  of  td 
cross  they  also  applied  the  H^os  koI  fidffos  /col 
wKdros  KoJ  ftTjros  of  Eph.  ill.  18  (as  Greg.  Nyss. 
and  Aug.  /Cp.  120);  and  another  of  then*  fencies 
was  that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this 
96pv  reTpdwkevpov  (Nonn.  /n  Joh.  xix.  18),  be- 
cause it  pomted  to  the  four  comers  of  the  worid 
("Quatuor  inde  plagas  quadrati  collitnt  orbis," 
Sedul.  iii. ).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  agu  was  found  to 
be  indispensable  {Karavofieore  irdyra  iv  r$  K6opy 
el  ivev  rov  ox^/MTOt  ro^ov  SioiiceTrcu,  Just.  H. 
ApoL  i.  72),  especially  in  such  thinga  aa  invohra 
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dignity,  tnerfrj^  or  deliv-erance;  u  the  actioRB  of 
digging,  plowing,  (be.,  the  human  face,  the  anten- 
flKB  of  a  sliip  in  Aill  sail,  &c.  "  Aves  quando  volant 
ad  aetheiu  aignum  cnicis  aasumunt.  Homo  natans, 
Tel  orana,  foraul  crucia  mitur  "  (Jer.  in  Mare.  xi. ). 
^  Signa  ipsa  et  cantabm  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam 
inauratas  cruoea  aimtV*'  (Min.  Fel.  OcL  xxixO- 
Similar  analogiea  are  repeated  in  Firm.  Matern.  de 
Errore,  xxi.;  Tcrt.  adv.  Nat.  i.  12;  AjmL  16;  dt 
Coron.  AfiL  3,  and,  in  answer  to  the  aneers  of 
those  to  whom  the  croaa  waa  *^  fooliahnesa,"  were 
oonaidered  sufficient  proof  that  ^^ais^o  crucia  aut 
ratio  naturaUa  nititur  aut  vestra  religio  formatnr  '* 
(Min.  Kel.,  Ac).  The  t^-pea  adduced  from  Scripts 
ure  were  >^uable  to  ailence  the  difficultiea  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22 
UirtKaTdpaToi  6  araupo^fiwos),  the  croea  waa  an 
eapecial  ^*  atumbling-block  "  (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  9). 
]ftlany  auch  fandea  (e.  g.  the  harmlessnesa  uf  cruci- 
form flowers,  the  southern  cross,  ^.)  are  collected 
in  "  Communications  with  the  Unseen  Worid.^^ 

Beaides  the  fotnr  ixpa  (or  apifes^  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (v^fia),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  whicn  the  body  of  the  aufTerer 
rested  (iA*  &  ^oxovktcu  ol  aravpoifiwotj  Juat 
H.  Tryph.  91,  who  (more  $vo)  comparea  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros:  sedilis  excessuSy  Tert.  adv. 
NaL  i.  12;  **ubi  requieacit  qui  davia  affigitur,'* 
Iren.  adv.  flm-es.  i.  12).  Thu  waa  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  tlie  body  from  tearing  away  the  handa, 
■inoe  it  was  impoeuble  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounda  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christy  iii.  xt.  2,  who  erroneoualy  quotea  the 
h6pv  rerpdwKwpov  of  Nonnus).  Thia  projection 
ia  probably  alluded  to  in  the  fiunoua  linea  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  £p.  101):  — 

^  Tita  dum  superest  bene  eat ; 

Ilanc  mihi  vet  aeuUi 

Si  sedeam  crucef  auatiiie." 

Ruhkopf  (nd  he.)  ao  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probalile  that  it  refen  to  iuKurKiy9vK€tHris  as 
Upsius  thinks  (de  Cittce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  {nro7r6hoy  or  support  to  tlie  feet  (as  we 
see  in  pictures),  ia  doubtftd.  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  it;  but  he  ia  the  earliest  auUiority,  and 
has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm,  Passion,  ii. 
7,  28). 

An  inscription,  tilvlus  or  elogium  (hriypa^, 
Luke  xxiii. ;  oirfo.  Matt  xx\'ii. ;  ^  ivtyfHu^ii  riis 
oiVfas,  lilark;  rlrkos,  John  xix. ;  **Qui  cauaam 
pcenee  indicant,*'  Suet.  CaL  32;  wiva^,  Euaeb.: 
ypdfifjtara  r^y  alrlop  tiJs  Bayar^cttts  8i}AoGrra, 
l)ion  Caaa.  liv.  3 ;  irrv^loy  ivlypofifia  (x'^^i 
Heaych.;  iVO)  waa  generally  pkced  above  the 
person'a  head,  and  briefly  expreased  hia  guilt,  aa 
oor6s  iarriy  "AttoKos  6  kpiarlavos  (Euaeb.  v.  1), 
"  Impie  locutua  parmulariua  '*  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and 
generally  was  carried  before  the  criminal  (»'  pnece- 
dcnte  titulo,"  Suet.).  It  waa  covered  with  white 
gypsum,  and  the  letters  were  black :  hence  Sozomen 
calls  it  K^uKVfta  {Hist,  KccL  ii.  1),  and  Nicephorus 
a  Xei'ff})  aiyii  {ff-  £ccL  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetua 
(Tit.  Snrict.  Cruds,  1.  6)  aaya  it  was  white  with 
red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  aaai^a  the  perpetual  ahiver 
of  the  aapai  to  the  hct  of  the  cross  hanng  been 
formed  of  ita  wood.  Lipaius,  bowo'er  (de  Crttce^ 
iii.  13),  thuika  it  waa  <^  oak,  which  waa  strong 
•nough,  and  common  in  Judaea.  Few  will  attach 
uy  conaequfsice  to  hia  other  reaaon,  that  the  relica 
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appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  wlneh  ha 
ailudea, 

"  Pea  cracls  est  oedms,  eorpos  tenet  alta  enpraMoi^ 
Palma  nuuraa  retlnee,  titulo  Isotator  oliva,'* 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  oreriooked 
that  crosses  must  ha%'e  been  of  the  meanest  and 
readiest  materials,  because  they  were  uaed  in  auch 
marvebua  numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alex- 
ander Jumaeua  crucified  8D0  Jews  (Joseph.  Atd. 
xiii.  14,  §  2);  and  Varus  2000  {uL  xvlL  10,  §  10); 
and  Hadrian  500  a  day;  and  lltua  so  manyUat 
X^P^  '''<  iy^Xtifero  rois  oraufHtis  ira2  trrmoA 
rots  a^uaaiy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  >i.  28,  where  tie- 
land  rightly  notices  the  atrange  retribution,  **» 
that  they  who  had  nothing  but  *■  crucify  *  in  their 
mouth,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodiea,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulff.  Err.  v.  21).  In 
Sicily,  Augustus  crucified  COO  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  ia  a  queation  wbeUier  tjing  or  binding  to  the 
croaa  waa  the  more  common  metiiod.  In  &vor  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  tigare  and  drliffart ; 
the  description  in  Auaonius,  Cupido  Cmcif. ;  the 
Egyptian  custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  it.  2);  the  mentioD 
by  Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spai-tum  e  emce  aiooag 
magical  implementa;  and  the  allusion  to  cmcifixiao 
noted  by  the  fiithers  in  John  xix.  24  (TbeopkyL 
ad  loc.  and  Tert.  "  Tune  Petnia  ab  altero  cingitLr 
cum  cruci  aatringitur'*).  On  the  other  aide  we 
have  the  expression  vpooJiKovffBcUf  and  numberieas 
authorities  (Sen.  de  It/.  Beata^  19 ;  Artemidor. 
Oneirocr.y  in  several  passages;  Apul.  Met  iii.  60; 
Plaut.  AfosteL  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  Thai  our 
Ix)rd  was  nailed,  according  to  pro|diecy,  ia  eeitan 
(John  XX.  2d,  27,  <fec.;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Pa.  xxii.  16: 
"  Foderunt  manus  meaa  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  cruds,**  Tert.  adv.  A  fare.  iii.  19,  ^: 
^pv^aPf  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavor 

to  maintain  that  here  *^*^S3,  **  like  a  Uoo,*'  is  the 
true  reading,  Sixt  Senenais  Bibi  Sonet,  vili.  5,  p. 
640).  It  ia,  however,  extremely  probable  that  both 
methods  were  used  at  once:  thus  in  Lucan  (vi.  5(7. 
fT.)  we  have  mention  both  of  "  nodos  nocentea  *\  and 
of  **  inaertum  manihus  chalybem":  and  Hilary  {ds 
Trin.  x.)  mentiona  together  "  colligantum  fhnium 
vincula  et  adactorum  cla^'onim  \'uluera.'*  We  maj 
add  that  in  the  crucifixion  (aa  it  ia  sometiroei 
called,  Tert.  adr.  Marc.  i.  1,  cf.  Manil.  de  Andrcm. 
V.)  of  Prometheus,  i£achylua,  liesidea  the  nails, 
apeaks  of  a  fMjaffxo^itrriip  (Prom.  79).  %Mien 
either  method  waa  used  alone,  the  tying  was  con- 
sidered more  painful  (aa  we  find  in  the  MartTrofe- 
giea),  aince  it  waa  a  *<  diutinua  crudatus." 

It  ia  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  paaaage  in  Plaut.  Afoat.  ii.  J,  13, 
is,  aa  Lipsiua  {de  Ot/ee,  ii.  9)  ahowa,  indecisive. 
Nonnua  apeaka  of  the  two  feet  (6/uoirXoirccf )  l«ing 
fastened  with  one  nail  (ct^trvi  7<(/a^w),  and  Greg. 
Naz.  {De  Christ,  pat.)  calla  the  cross  a  ^vKow 
Tp(<niXoy'i  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the 
naila  were  repreaented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at 
.each  extremity  (Mra.  Jameson,  L  e.).  In  the  "in- 
vention *•  of  the  croaa,  Socratea  (If.  E.  i.  17)  only 
mentions  the  hand-naik;  and  that  only  two  fFCis 
found  ia  argued  by  Winer  (a.  ▼.  Kreuxigtsng)  trwa 
the  rk  fi4v,  ri  94  (inatead  of  rois  fi4r)  in  Theodor. 
ff.  E,  i.  17.  Romiah  writera,  however,  generaflr 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Ghr,  Afart,  vi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  alao  be  implied  by  the 
phral  in  Cypr.  de  Pastkne  («*  davia  .  .  .  pedei 
terebrantibua*'),  who  alao  mentiona  three  moic, 
uaed  to  nail  on  the  title.     Cyprian  ia  a  very  good 
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•nthoritj,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  {tie  cltvia  domimds^  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the 
ealunuiy  apiinst  the  Albigenses  in  the  Mowing 
very  curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contra 
ALhiy.):  *«  Albigeiiais  primi  pinxerunt  imaginem 
crucifixi  uno  clavo  simul  utrumque  pedem  configente, 
ei  %-iri;ineQi  Mariam  Monocuiam  (!);  utrumque 
in  daisionem :  sed  postea  prior  figura  retenta  est, 
et  irrepsit  in  ^iilgarem  fiunam."  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  L  c.)  On  the  supposed  &te  of  the  nails, 
■ee  Tbeodor.  //.  E.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened 
one  as  a  ^uXoK-HiptQv  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
ooe  (/( I  ciss  sa}-s  some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue 
wliich  he  intoided  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  KccL  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and 
notes).  The  dinupedU  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves 
(Lips.  ii.  9,  note). 

llie  story  of  the  so-called  **  invention  of  the 
eroas,*'  a.  i>.  323,  is  too  famous  to  be  Altogether 
passed  over.  Jleudes  Socrates  and  Thcodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Kufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Se>'erus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  (.1/m. 
Ilcc.  rii.)  sa}'s  tlut  nuihing  am  be  more  certuin; 
but,  even  if  the  stmy  were  not  so  intrinsicaUy  ab' 
turxl  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  hiw  among 
the  Je%rs  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt;  Othonis 
Lex.  R  lb,  s.  v.  Suft/McLi),  it  would  require  far  more 
probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  tluse- 
biua.  It  clearly  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  liome  to  maintain  the  belief,  and  in\'ent  the  story 
of  its  miraculous  niultipUcatlon,  because  the  sale 
of  the  relics  was  extremely  profitable.  The  story 
itadf  is  too  Cuuiliar  to  need  repeating.  To  tliis 
day  the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it, 
are  shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the 
capture  of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its 
rescue  by  lleraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case 
unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  liag- 
«oent  to  Ijouis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  ri.  66. 
Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridicu- 
lous imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
{AnH,  hcc.  A.  ]>.  326,  Nos.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  (Pi'vbirm.  de  Crucis  Dominica.  Inrea- 
Hone^  Helmst.  1724);  and  on  the  late  of  the  true 
cross,  a  psiper  read  by  I^rd  Mahon  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Mllman). 

It  was  not  tin  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  ttie  cross  became  the  im'uje  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
Church  (**  froutem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,"  Tert» 
de  Cor.  Mil.  3).  It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that 
any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it  (C)'pr. 
Tettim.  ii.  21,  22;  \jtct,  InsL  iv.  27,  Ac.;  Mos- 
hetm,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship  {latnn) 
by  the  Church  of  Home,  see  Jer.  Taylor's  Dlst. 
from  PoiHfi-y^  i.,  ii.  7,  12;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  otur  Church,  Hooker's  Keel.  Pol.  v.  65. 
Some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez.  ix. 

4  (FoU  Symjpt.  ad  kw.;  Gesen.  i,  v.  M^;  rigmim 
tpec.  crucifomu,  Sixt  Sen.  ii.  190). 

Uesides  the  noble  monograph  of  Upsius,  de  Cruee 
(from  wliich  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authoriUes), 
thrre  are  w»irks  by  Saima^ius  (de  Cruce,  Epp.  3); 
Kippingius  (</«  Ctice  et  Cruciiriis^  Brem.  1671); 
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Bosius  {de  Cntce  triumphante  ei  ghfiotdy  Ant- 
werp, 1617);  (JieUer  {de  Crut^  Ckritti);  and 
Bartholinus  {IJypomnemata  de  Crvce)\  rery  much 
may  alao  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Creed^  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  it- 
self.    [Ckucifixio.n.]  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  (rr^^S).  This  ornament,  which 
is  both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  com- 
mon, and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt;  tliey  gradually 
de%'ek>ped  mto  turbans  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7), 
which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious 
materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns. 
The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let 
us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8 ;  3 
Mace.  \n.  16 ;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical  writ- 
ers, pfiisim;  Winer,  s.  v.  Kranze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  wo\'en  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  vri^avos  -xu^rmv^  l*rov.  iv.  0 
=r  cri^eufos  rwv  irywfiariK&w  x^^P^^f^"^^^*  ^'*^' 
Cyr.).  According  to  Pherecydes,  iSatum  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown;  Diodonis  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  Ac.,  ascribe  its 
earliest  use  to  Bacchus,  who  gav-e  to  Ariadne  a 
crown  of  gokl  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
Uurd  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  i£g}'ptiu8 
attributes  the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreatii  was 
cereaL  These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by 
TertuUian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Chuid.  Satumius  ("  pnestantissimus  in  hac  materiA 
commentator  " ).  Another  tradition  says  that  Nim- 
rod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cbud  (Eutychius  Alex- 
andr.  Ann.  I.  63).  TertuUian  in  his  tract  De  Cor. 
MilitU  (c.  7  ff.)  ai^^nes  against  them  as  unnatural 
and  idolatrous.  He  is,  however,  singuhriy  unsuc- 
cessful in  tr}*mg  to  disprove  the  oountoiaiioe  gi\'en 
to  them  in  Scripture,  where  they  are  constantly 
iiientioned.  He  says  **  Quis  .  .  .  episcopus  inx-en- 
itur  coronatus?"  (c.  9).  But  both  the  orduiary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  Tlie  com- 
mon mitre  (n^3^D,  jcfSo^is,  Ex.  xxviii.  40,  xxiz. 
9,  Ac.,  ToxWa,  Joseph,  trrp^iop  h  ol  l^pui  ^Hf 
poZai,  Hesych.)  was  a  triKot  ixtavos^  forming  a 
sort  of  linen  tcenii  or  crown  (<rre^cLny)t  Joseph. 

AnL  iU.  7.  The  nCJ^P  (fiwrtriyn  ridpa)  of  the 
high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown,  Ez.  xxi.  26) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii.  39;  I^ev.  viiL 
9;  *<an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  de> 
swe  of  the  eyes,"  Ecclus.  xlv.  12 ;  "  the  holy  crown,'* 
I^y.  viiL  0,  so  called  from  the  Tetragrammaton  in- 
scribed on  it;  Sopranes,  de  Re  VetL  JtuL^  p.  441  >. 
It  had  a  second  fillet  of  blue  bee  (i^  baitMou 
rnrouciKfieyof,  the  color  being  chosen  as  a  type  of 

heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  (*1.^3,  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  "on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  uocKVofLos  "  (Joseph.  Ani^  iii.  6). 

The  gold  band  (]p?,  LXX,  ir/To\oif,  Orig.  iKatr- 
rfipiov,  Dis  StirnUrtt^  Lutho-)  was  tied  Itehiud 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowera).  and  lie- 
ing  two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (t:«>t  in 
bas-relief  as  Abarbanel  savs)  "  Molhiess  to  the 
lord."     ((3orop.  Rev.  xvil.  5;  Braunius,  dt  WsL 
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Sacerd.  ii.  22 ;  Maiinon.  de  Apparatu  Tempii^  ix. 
1;  Keland,  Atitig.  ii,  10;  Carpzov.  Appnr.  Ci-k.  p. 
85;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  6,  §  7;  Philo,  de  lit,  AfoM^ 
iii.  519.)  Siime  suppose  that  Joaephus  is  describ- 
ing a  later  crown  gi\e»  by  Alexander  tlie  (ireat  to 
Jaddua.  (Jennings's  Jtw,  AnL  p.  168.)  llie  use 
of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious  ser\-ice8 
was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  bodge  belonged  at 


Oiowns  worn  by  Assyrian  kings.     (From  Nimroud  and 
Kouyupjlk.) 

first  *»  rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the  regalia.^* 
Thus  Q.  I'aliius  PIctor  says  that  the  first  crown 
was  usetl  by  Janus  when  $ncnjicinff.  »»A  striped 
head-dress  nnd  queue/*  or  '^a  short  wig,  on  which 
a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the 
symliol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kinjpi  of  ICgypt 
in  religions  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  /.'f/y/tt. 
iii.  354,  Jff/.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kincs 
of  Assyria  was  "a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently 
adorned  with  flowers,  <ftc.,  and  arranged  in  hands 
of  linen  or  silk.  C)ri<;iiially  there  was  only  one 
band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  richer  '^  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  Jahn,  Arch.  Genu.  ed.  pt..i.  vol.  ii.  tab. 
iz.  4  and  8). 

There  are  sereral  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 

liesides  those  mentioned;  as  *^S9,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms,  Is.  Ixi.  10,  pirpa^  LXX.;  Bar.  ▼. 
2;    Rz.  xxiv.  17  {rpix'»iui)y  and  of  women,  Is. 

iii.  20  {ip.jrK6Kio¥*i)\    rT'l^'D?,  a  head-dress  of 

great  s])lendor  (Is.  xxviil.  6) ;  H J  w,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  {irri^avoi\  ProT.  i.  9,  iv.  9:  such  wreaths 

were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  H^?^? 
a  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xzix.  14;  Is.  iii. 
1\  (but  LXX.  8«irXotj,  $4purrpoy)'  The  words 
nT3,  ins,  and  Mv^nS,  are  spoken  of  under 
Diadem.     The  general  word  ia  H^^J  and  we 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  coetly  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  genu  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  ais;rette8  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
proljably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "was  wt>rth  ")  a  talent,  taken 
by  David  from  the  king  of  Amnion  at  Kabbah,  and 
used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundles.<dy  suppose  that  Iteing  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  twp^ed  over  his  head.  The  royal 
crovm  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king  (Schick- 
ard,  Jtu  Htff,  vi.  19, 421).  Idolatrous  nations  also 
"  nude  crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods "  (Ep. 
Jer.  9)  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]. 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them:  m^l  1713,  the  crown  of  the  Law;  iriD 


CROWN  OF  THORNS 

Tiy)  ir,  the  crown  of  priesthood;  and  n^^^l, 

the  royal  crown,  better  than  all,  which  is  "^r*"^ 

211^  X2Wy  the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov. 
Apparat.  Critic,  p.  60;  Othonis  Lex.  Tabu.  a.  v. 
CoivfM). 

2T(<p€afos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kuid  of 
crown;  but  (nifipa  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  M)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
(3ourt  Uie  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  impeiiti 
crown  (Dw  Fresne,  Ghu.  GrtBC  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
^^many  crowns"  worn  in  token  of  oitendod  do- 
minion.  Thus  the  kings  of  Eg^pt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent  **  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Er^ypt. 
iii.  351  ff.;  comp.  Ijiyard,  ii.  320);  and  IHolemj 
Philometor  wore  t\co  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power:  the 
first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alexander 
III.,  in  11. '}9;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIIL,  in 
1303;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  1302. 

llie  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  vic- 
tors in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  26;  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  AcO-" 
They  are  siud  to  have  originated  in  the  laurel- 
^Teath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering  the  Py- 
thon (Tert.  dt  Cor.  AfiL  cc.  7,  16).  "Crown  '*  is 
often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xii.  4, 
xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  Stc.).  The  tenn 
is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars,  tables,  ±c 
(Ex.  XXV.  25,  &c. ;  Deut  xxii.  8,  TotitO-tis  (rre^a- 
yriy  ry  ZiLpAxi  aou.  "Projectura  coronarum,'* 
Vitr.  ii.  8 ;  "  Angusti  muri  corona,"  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4, 
30).  llie  ancients  as  well  as  the  modems  had  a 
coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (t^i^  trri^avov  %¥  o^f /A€t«, 
1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V.  »' crown-tax,"  t. 
Suid.  8.  c.  o-rc^oyiK^K  riktapa)-     [Di.viikm.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Uascfaalius  {dt 
Coronis  Ubn  x.)  and  Meursius  {dt  Conmd,  ITafiiic^ 
1071).  For  others,-  see  Fabridus,  BibL  Am,  xiv. 
13.  F.  W.  F. 


CROWN  OF  THORNS  {(rr4^oyos  ii  ok 
Bwvy  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  tlie  Koman  soldien. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain,  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  lihanmus  or  Spina  Cliristi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
phuit  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (x\^ 
(avrcr)  into  a  wreath.  The  huge-lea\-ed  acanthus 
(liear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  fur  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  ha\'e  been  i^  axdySris,  Obmusly 
some  small  flexile  thorny  slirub  is  meant;  periiaps 
cipp'tres  spinoga  (Kekmd's  Pabatinr,  ii.  523). 
Hasaelquist  ( Travel*^  p.  260)  says  that  tlie  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nnbk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible, 
pliant,  and  round  blanches  might  easily  be  plaited 
in  the  form  of  a  crown.'*  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreatli,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur 


a  •  On  PauPs  use  of  melaplion  derivid  tram  tUs 
soiirc*,  see  Qamis  (Amer.  ad.).  H. 
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CRUCIFIXION 

pOM  (RosmmuUer,  Botany  of  Sa-ipl.  p.  202,  Eng. 
ed.\  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discov- 
erj  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  &te, 
•ee  Gibbon,  iL  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  Milnian. 

F.  W.  F. 

CRUCIFIXION  (ffraupovr,  &rourTav;poSi', 
aicoAorl^ciy,  rpoinikovif  (and,  less  properly,  dva- 
VKivSvKtvtiy) :  crtuH  or  patibuh  ojiyere^  suffitjtrt, 
€T  simply  Jfyere  (Tert.  de  Pat.  iii.),  cruciirr 
(Auson.)}  nd  jythun  altiyare^  aticem  aiicui  stf/- 
tiere,  in  c/'ucem  ayere^  toUtre^  <&c. :  the  suflerer  was 
called  cruciu-ius).  The  \-ariety  of  the  phrases 
shows  the  extreme  commonness  ik  the  punishment, 
the  invention  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Semiramis.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(as  in  the  case  of  Inanis,  lliuc.  i.  30;  Gen.  xl. 
19),  the  Carthasinians  (as  in  tlie  case  of  Hanno, 
Ac.,  Yal.  Max.  ii.  7;  8U.  Itai.  ii.  344),  the  Ter- 
aians  (rolycrates,  &e.j  Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43;  Esth. 
▼ii.  10,  ffTauptothfrrw  ^w*  awT<J,  LXX.  v.  14),  the 
Assyriar^s  (Uiod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii.  44), 
Indiana  {id.  iL  18),  (Winer,  s.  v.  Krtuziyuny^) 
Germans  (possibly,  Tac.  Germ,  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent fitMn  the  eariiest  times  (r^4/e  siupendilo^  Uv. 
i.  28)  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero, 
however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings, 
but  to  Tafqulnius  Superbus  {jrro  Hab.  4);  Aurel. 
Victor  oJls  it  "  V'etus  vetenimumque  (an  teterr.  V) 
patibulorum  supplicium.'*  BotJb  Kpffiay  and  siw- 
ptndert  (Ov.  lOU^  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucijiz- 
ion  ;  thus  in  speaking  of  Alexander  s  crucifixion  of 
2000  Tyrians,  iuftxptfuurtv  in  Diod.  Sic.  answera 
to  the  crucibus  aj/ixtu^  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

A\liether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monogn4}h  by  Bormitiiis.  It  is  as- 
■erted  to  have  been  so  by  Uaronius  (Annul,  i.  xxxiv.), 
Sigouius  (de  Rtp.  UJtr.  W.  8),  ^.,  who  are  re- 
futed by  Casaubon  (c.  Bnivn.  Kxerc.  xvi.;  Carp- 
K>v.  Ajjp'trnL  Cril.  p.  691).     The  Hebrew  words 

said  to  allude  to  it  are  H^ri  (sometimes  with  the 

additkm  of  YT!^  V?;  hence  the  Jews  in  polemics 

call  our  Loid  ^^bn,  and  Christians  ^^^n  '♦"12^^, 

•«  worshippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and  VJT^y  both  of 
which  in  A.  Y.  are  generally  rendered  <*  to  hang  *' 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xxv.  4; 
Job  xxvi.  7);  for  which  crraupSw  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  crucifixerwU  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  0).  The  Jewish  account  of 
the  matter  (in  Blairoonides  and  the  Kabbis)  is,  that 
the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
bands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifixion), 
took  place  ajytr  death  (Lightfoot,  flor.  Iltbr.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  31 ;  Othonis  lAfx.  Hab.  s.  v.  SvpiMcia ; 
Beland,  AnL  ii.  6 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Knfyrt^  v. 
21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  up- 
right pole  has  been  called  crucifixion.  This  cus- 
tom of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems  to  be 
imiiliixl  in  Deut  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no  means 
rare;  men  were  frst  killed  in  mercy  (Suet.  CVes.; 
llerod.  iU.  125;  I'lut.  Geom.  38).  Accorduig  to 
a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  16,  §  24),  It  was 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post  mortem  disgrace,  to 
pR^'ent  the  jirevalmce  of  suicide.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  tliat  the  Kabbis  are  correct  in  asserting  tliat 
(his  exfMWure  is  intended  in  Scripture,  since  the 
Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  four  (namely,  the 
swotd,  Ex.  xxi.,  strangling,  fire,  Ijev.  xx.,  and  ston- 
ing, lieuL  xxi.).  I'hilo  indeed  says  (de  Leg.  ipec.) 
33 
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that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  poD- 
ishment,  because  it  was  the  worst  he  could  discover; 
but  the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prors 
his  assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed it  fVom  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2; 
de  BeU.  Jtid.  u.  12,  §  6;  Vtt.  75,  «ftc.),  although 
there  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it 
before  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  mmt  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
*' cross"  precedes  »♦  burning"  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  Ci-uce,  ii.  1).  Hence  it  Is  called  "  crude- 
lissimum  teterrimumque  supplicium  *'  (( ic.  Ven:  v. 
GO),  "extrema  poena"  (.\pul.  cfe  Ars.  Asia,  x.), 
^'summum  supplicium"  (Paul,  i^tnt.  v.  tit.  xxi., 
Ac.);  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
frum  Uie  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the  Ko> 
mans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflic- 
tion, since  it  was  especially  a  seirile  suj)f)Ucium 
(Tac.  //.  iv.  11;  Juv.  vi.  218;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 8,  Ac.; 
I'laut.  p'lMim),  so  that  even  a  freednian  ceawd  to 
dread  it  (Cic.  jrro  Rob.  5);  or  if  applied  to  freemen, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  nlest  criinuials,  thieves, 
Ac.  (Joseph.  Ant  xrii.  10,  §  10;  /?.  y.  v.  11,  §  1; 
Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii.;  I^amprid.  Alex.  Sev.  23). 
Indeed  exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  y/«  ciritntU  (Cic.  Verr.  iL 
1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  condenmed  to  it  by  the  pop- 
uhtf  cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  hap- 
pened to  the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  se- 
dition against  Ctesar  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  altliough  the 
Sanhedrim  had  preriously  condemned  him  on  the 
totally  distinct  charge  of  bhisphemy.  Hundreds 
of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  tlonis 
(Joseph.  BeU.  JwL  ii.  14,  §  9)  and  Varus,  who 
crucified  2000  at  once  (AiU.  xvii.  10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketcli  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  ai 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Ckoss. 

llie  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Ix)rd  was  subjected  were  illegal, 
and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance  of  the 
brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro])erly  com- 
menced with  scourging,  after  tlie  criminal  had  been 
stripped;  henoe  in  the  common  form  of  sentenoo 
we  find  »♦  summove,  lictor,  det/toUa^  verbera,"  Ao. 
(Uv.  i.  26).  For  this  there  are  a  host  of  anthori- 
tiesi,  Uv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  11 ;  Luc.  dt  PiteaL 
2 ;  Jer.  Cotnment.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.  2G,  Ac.  It  wai 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  virya,  but 
the  more  terrible  jlageUum  (Hor.  Snt.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut 
xxv.  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  Ac.,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  fiiffxt^  iiffrpayaXvT'fi  mentioned  by  Athen- 
8eus,  Ac. ;  **  flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catenatum," 
Apul.),  which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  suflisrer 
died  under  it  (Ulp.  de  Pcmig^  1.  riii.).  llie  scourg- 
ing generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one 
to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
PrudenUus,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ac.,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churehes  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  28,  iL 
14,  §  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts 
xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the  sentence, 
to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  further 
punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1);  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  the  ippaytW^as  in  Matt, 
xxrii.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  anguish 
oould  hardly  have  been  endured  tuice  (see  PoU 
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Fyncjmty  ad  loc.)*  How  severe  it  was  is  indicat^i! 
Id  prophecy  (Fs.  xxxv.  15,  Is.  1.  6).  Vohs'ub  con- 
Bulers  that  it  was  i>artly  legal,  partly  tentative 
{//tirm.  PnsM.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (I'lut.  (Z*-  ils  qui  iero^  &c.  9 ;  Ar- 
temid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61;  John  xix.  17;  "  I'atibulum 
Sent  per  urbem,  deinde  affigatur  cruci,"  I 'hut.  Car- 
bomtr.).  Hence  the  term  /■'ttrq/er,  =  cro&sbearer. 
This  wa«  prefiii;ured  by  Isaac  carrjinj?  the  icood  in 
Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  paral- 
lel; and  to  this  the  fathers  Hftntastically  applied  the 
expression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  tlie  govenmient  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder.'*  They  were  sometimes  scourged 
and  frooded  on  the  way  (Plaut.  Mtjsttl.  i.  1,  1)2). 
*•  In  some  old  fi<;ures  we  see  our  l»rd  described 
with  a  table  apperident  to  the  frin^  of  his  jgrar- 
ment,  set  full  of  nails  and  pointed  iron  "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Chriit,  iii.  xv,  2.  "  Harelias  ligno 
quod  tuleriis,"  C^-pr.  de  Pat.  p.  50).  [Simon  of 
Cyuenk.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outaide  the  city 
(" post  url>em,"  Cic.  le/r.  v.  C6;  " extra portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.  (U.  ii.  4,  6;  1  K.  xxi.  13;  Acta  vii. 
68;  Heb.  xiii.  12;  and  in  cauips  "extra  vallimi  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  I)tcL  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Zilartitis 
(Oc.  pro  Rabii-io),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  (Psic.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.);  it  is  howe\'er  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Goli^tha  a  hill;  in  the  Ewigelists  it 
is  called  rSroi  [Calvary].  Arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Ar- 
iemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  tlie  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  sjldiers  (Matt.  xxvU.  35;  \}\g.  xlviii. 
20,  G);  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
waa  allowed  him ;  at  least  amons;  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,*'  where 
what  follows  siiows  that  '^  naked  *'  must  wil  be  taken 
in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  (ground,  so  that  tlie  feet  of  the  condemned 
were  a  foot  or  two  al)ove  the  earth  (in  pictures  of 
the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  generally  much  too  lai^e 
and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it  ("agcre,"  *^  ex- 
currere,"  *'tollt*re,"  "ascendere  in  crucem;"  Pru- 
dent, xeol  <rT€^:  Phiut.  Afo*tel.  ^^Crucimhu; "  Id. 
B:tcc/i.  li.  3.  1*28;  ayTjyoVf  ^701^,  ^yoy  tis  $Kpov 
T4\oi%  Greg.  Naz. ),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  tlie 
ground,  aiul  then  lilled  with  it,  to  which  then  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  a  loet  prophecy  quoted  by  Bamar- 
bM  (A/).  12),  Bray  ^v\oy  K\t0?)  koI  SufaaTri  (Pear- 
•on  on  Creed^  Art.  iv.).  The  former  metiiod  was 
the  commoner,  for  we  oflen  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii. 
10,  Ac.)  of  the  cross  being  erected  l)eforehand  in 
terrorem.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding  took  phce 
(for  which  see  Cuoss),  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden 
the  pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  0),  usually 
of  oJvos  4(rfiupfuafi4vot  or  ?<.€\i$a»vfi4yoSi  as 
among  the  Jews  (Lightfoot,  flor.  Iltbr.  ad  Matt. 
izvii.),  because  myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Ix)rd  re- 
fused it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii. 
34;  Mark  xv.  23.     Maiinon.  Snnhtd.  xiii.).     St. 

Matt,  calls  it  o^ot  ^cr&  x^^^^  (V^H),  an  expres- 
non  used  in  reference  to  Pi.  Ixix.  21,  but  not  strictly 
accurate,  lliis  mercifully  intended  draught  must 
not  be  confounded  with  tlie  spoiigeful  of  vinegar 


•  *  The  nialeCutora  (Kducovpyoi)  crucified  with  the 
la-floar  wcrs  not  '<  thieves  "  (icA^irra  )  as  in  the  A.  >'., 
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(or  potcn^  the  common  drink  of  iiiiniaii  1 
Spart.  i7fw/r.;  Plaut.  M'd.  (iL  iii.  2,  23),  whidi 
a-as  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to  our  Loid 
in  mocking  and  contemptuous  [Hty  (Matt,  zxvii. 
48;  Luke  xxiii.  36);  this  He  tasted  to  allay  tbe 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Ixird  was  crucified  between  two  ^  tliieves  ** « 
or  "malefactors'*  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  <tc),  according  to  prophecy  (b. 
Kii.  12);  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soklien  (John  xix.  2J)  with  their 
centurion  (jcovorwS/o,  Matt  xxvii.  66;  "  miles  qui 
cruces  assurabat,**  Petr.  Sni.  iii.  6 ;  Plut.  W.  0eom. 
c.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  nir- 
rpption  of  the  body,  lliis  was  necessary  (Vom  the 
lingering  character  of  the  deiith,  which  sometima 
did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at 
last  the  result  of  gradual  bentunbing  and  atarva- 
tion  (Ruseb.  viii.  8;  Sen.  Prtit.  3).  But  for  this 
guard,  the  persons  miglit  hxve  been  taken  down 
and  reco\'ered,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  ef 
a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  only  one  survived  out 
of  Ikrfe  to  which  the  same  etpmrtla  i-KifjuKtar^ 
was  applied  (  ViL  c.  75).  Among  the  C'on^-uWon- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  I^ouis  XV.  women  would  be 
repeatedly  crucified,  and  e>-en  remain  on  the  cross 
throe  hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it 
23  times  (KncycL  Metr.  s.  v.  Cret*)x  the  pain  eon- 
sisted  almost  «itirely  in  the  ntUing^  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  bbod  was  lost.  Still  we 
cannot  believe  from  the  Martyrologies  that  Viotor- 
inus  (crucified  head  downwards)  lived  three  days, 
or  Timotheiis  and  Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of 
the  legs  (Phut.  Pom.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially 
adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix. 
31 ),  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as 
obsen'ed  by  Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of 
our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  his  previ- 
ous agonies  (which  appears  from  his  inability  to 
bear  his  own  eroes  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish 
(Schoettgen,  Hor.  Iltbr.  ri.  3;  fh  Paw.  Aft»si^\ 
or  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to 
explaua  the  "  giving  up  the  ghost  **  as  a  niirade 
(Heb.  V.  7?),"  or  say  with  Cyprian,  "  Pre>'aito  car- 
nificis  officio,  spiritum  sponte  dimisit**  (adv.  De^ 
imtr.).  Still  less  can  the  common  cavil  of  infidd- 
ity  be  thought  notewortliy,  since  had  our  Lord 
been  in  a  swooa  the  piercing  of  his  pericardium 
(prm'ed  by  the  appearance  of  iymph  and  blood) 
would  have  insured  death.  (See  Eachenbach, 
Ojmac.  Mtd.  de  Servatore  wm  appartnier  ted 
vert  mortuo^  and  Gniner  de  Morte  Chritti  mm 
synopticdf  quoted  by  Jalui  in  the  Arch,  BiU.) 
I'ilate  exprtttly  taiitjitd  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44); 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
iircs  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Sftr- 
mentitH  and  Setnaaii^  Tert.  Apotog.  c.  50),  or  let- 
ting loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Nvr. 
49). 

(leneraUy  the  body  was  suflfered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Ttuc.  Q.  i.  43;  SU.  Ital.  viii.  436),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (H«>^*  iu*  I2)t  or  to  lis 
devotuied  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Attn. 
c.  6 ;  Hor.  £p.  i.  16,  48;  Juv.  xiv.  77).     SepttHxin 


bat  *^  robbers  "  {kjioTaO-     The  Oraek 

ttoQ  between  the  terms  (John  z.  8).    See  Thovbs. 
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was  gOMnlly  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
je  t^ranted  as  a  special  fkvor  or  on  grand  occasions 
(Ul{>.  1.  ix.  Dt  oJ\  P.igcvru.).  But  ui  consequence 
Df  Ueut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
was  made  in  Civor  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58 ;  cf. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kiud  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  treatise 
of  the  physician  iUchter  (ui  Jahn's  Arch,  BlU.). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full 
of  *ictxri  and  ttnhm  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from 
tha  heart}  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish.  3. 
The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacerations 
brin'^s  OM  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gan^^reiie,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  sutfisrlng.  4.  In  the  distended  ports  of  tlie  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carriei  back  uito  the  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
fiiids  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  tlie  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intoleralile  than 
death  itself.  5.  Tlie  inexpressible  misery  of  gr  id- 
wiUtf  incrttmnff  and  Hngering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  Huming  and  ragmg  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  Iiappily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Ups. 
cU:  Cruct^  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  (Ufinitt  account  of  the  matter.  "An 
edict  so  honorable  to  Cluristiinity,"'  says  Gibbon, 
•«  deserved  a  place  in  the  Tlieodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  I8th  titles  of 
the  i)th  book  '*  (ii.  154,  note) 

All  explaiuition  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  types  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  ad<iuoed,  see  Cypr.  7\stim.  ii. 
20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Ught- 
fix>t  ml  MntL  xxviL  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by 
Cieljaverius  —  Divert,  de  Jiesur.  saacfofum  cum 
Chritlo).  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see 
Schoettgen,  Ihr.  Iltbr.  tt  Talmml.  vi.  3, 8.  [Uakk- 
KK-Sit;  CU08H.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in 
part  from  Upsius ;  of  whose  most  mteresting  treatise, 
Dt  Cruce^  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with 
notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the  points 
in  which  our  Ix)rd*s  crucifixion  difiSsied  fhrn  the 
ordinary  .Jewish  customs,  see  Othonis  Lex.  Rnb- 
binicttfOj  s.  V.  Su/tplicii;  Bymeus  de  Alortt  J. 
.  Chruli  ;  Vossius,  //  mn.  Piissionit ;  Carpzov,  A/}- 
parnt.  Ciit.  p.  51)1  ff.  Ac.  [See  also  Friedlieb, 
ArchaiiUufie  dtr  LtuUnsyeachidttt,  Bonn,  1843; 
Strourl,  Physic  d  ctme  of  the  Dtnth  of  Christ, 
Loud.  1847;  and  for  very  full  references  to  the 
Cterature  of  every  part  of  the  subject,  Hase,  /.e^en 
Jetu,  5e  Aufl,  Uipz.  18  J5.  —  A.J       F,  W.  F. 

*  The  question,  whether  QieJ'eet  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross,  h.ia  a  bearing  on  the  reality  of 
Ua  death  and  resurrection;  fi>r,  if  they  were,  it 
Monot  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  having  been 
lestored,  without  a  miracle,  from  a  merely  apparent 
death,  he  was  able  to  walk  the  same  day  many 
I  through  a  hilly  country.     The  wounds  of  hu 
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feet  would  have  surely  prevented  the  jown^  tt 
EmmauB.  Influenced,  it  appears,  by  this  cuuaad- 
eration.  Dr.  Taulus  published  an  Essay  in  1792, 
asserting  that  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  were  not 
nailed  to  tlie  cross,  but  rather  bound  to  it  by  cords. 
Forty  years  later,  m  reply  to  arguments  against 
this  view,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  feet  were 
not  even  bound  to  the  cross,  but  suffered  to  hang 
down  freely.  The  point  in  question  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  evidence 
which  relates  to  it  is  therefore  hiserted.  (1.)  The 
namtive  of  Luke  (see  xxiv.  3U),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For,  acoorduig  to  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  had 
joined  on  their  way  to  Kmiuaus  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  were  reporting  to  tlie  eleven  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  astonished  group,  saying :  ^*  Peace 
be  unto  you " ;  and  tlien,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  identify  fully  his  person,  and 
ascertain  tliat  his  body  was  real,  he  added :  "  See 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hatli  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have.'*  Had  it  been  the  sole  aim  of 
Christ  to  convince  his  disciples  that  tliey  were  not 
gazing  at  a  mere  apparition,  tlie  words,  "  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spurit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have,"  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient; for  the  act  of  grasping  his  hand  would  have 
afforded  evidence  of  his  possessing  a  genuuie  body, 
as  complete  as  could  have  been  gained  by  touching 
his  feet  also.  But  if  he  wished  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  looking  once  more  upon  their  I^ord, 
who  had  risen  with  liis  own  body  from  the  dead, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to 
those  parts  of  his  body  which  would  enable  them 
most  surely  to  identify  it,  that  is,  to  those  which 
bore  the  nuu-ks  of  his  recent  crucifixion.  Hence 
the  fact  that  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet  affords  evidence  that  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
death  were  visible  in  them  both.  (See  Meyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  inluc.)  Moreover,  the  narrative  of 
John  (see  xx.  19  ff),  which  pmbably  describes  the 
same  meeting  of  J«us  with  his  disciples,  confirms 
the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  wonis  preserved 
by  Luke.  For,  John  declares  that  (Jhrist  *^  showed 
unto  them  both  (Ka(,  repeated,  llach.)  his  hands 
and  his  side  *' ;  evidently,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  account,  that  they  might  identify 
bini  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  known  marks  of  violence 
on  his  body,  and  thus  assure  themsehrci  of  hii 
actual  resurrection.  That  John  does  not  mention 
the  feet  of  Christ,  is  surely  no  evidence  that  they 
were  not  shown  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  hands 
and  his  side.  (9.)  Joitta  Martyr  twice  refers  to 
the  nailing  of  Christ's  feet  as  a  fttlfiUment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Ps.  xxii.  17.  (See  ApoL  i.  c.  35;  Did. 
c  Tryph.  c.  97.)  In  the  former  passage  he  says: 
*'  But  the  sentence,  *  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet,*  was  on  account  of  the  nails  fixed  in  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  cross";  and  in  the  latter: 
^*  In  the  twenty-second  Psalm  David  did  thus 
typically  speak  of  his  cross  and  passion:  *They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.'  For  when  they 
crucified  htm  they  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet 
by  driving  nails  into  them."  Justin  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Christ 
were  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  act  a 
prediction  of  the  0.  T.  respecting  him  was  fUlfiUed. 
But  he  does  not  intimate  that  his  crucifixion  dif- 
fered in  any  respect  from  the  aarae  pmiiihmmt 
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as  it  wu  iwually  inflicted  upon  criminais.  Had  he 
recognized  the  nailing  of  his  feet  as  a  peculiarity. 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  call  attention  to  it 
as  aggravating  his  suffering.  He  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  Septuagint  version  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tlie  verse  quoted  from  the  22d  Psalm,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  appeal,  without 
explanation,  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  manner  of 
Christ's  death,  had  it  not  been  customary  in  his 
own  day  to  nail  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  to  the 
cross,  lliat  he  was  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  crucifixion  by  the  Homans  may  be  inferred  fhom 
his  minute  description  of  a  cross  {Dint,  c,  Ti-ypk. 
c.  91),  and  fh)m  his  general  intelligence.  (3.)  Ter- 
tullian,  who  also  lived  before  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  prohibited,  speaks  of  the  nailing  of  the 
feet  in  crucifixion.  (See  Adv.  Marc,  iii.  19).  He 
refers  to  the  twenty-second  Psalm  as  ^«  contAinlng 
the  whole  pagsion  of  Christ,**  and  quotes  the  17th 
verse:  **Fodenuit  manus  meas  et  pedes,''  adding 
the  words,  **  quae  propria  atrocia  crucis."  These 
words  show  that  Tertullian  regarded  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  characteristic  and  most  dread- 
ful feature  of  death  by  the  cross.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr 
and  Tertullian  were  unacquainted  with  this  method 
of  punishment,  to  frequent  in  their  times,  or  that 
they  were  likely,  in  refuting  adversaries,  to  bring 
forward  a  passage  from  the  0.  T.  as  prophetic  of 
Chri8t*s  d^ith,  the  words  of  which  were  but  half 
fulfilled  in  an  ordinary  crucifixion.  (Compare 
Winer,  Reaiw.  i.  679.)  (4.)  A  passage  in  Plautus 
(Mogteilariaj  ii.  1)  appears  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  feet  were  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  slave  on  the  approach  of  his  master,  against 
whom  he  had  committed  many  offenses  during  his 
absence.  He  cries  out  in  fear  of  the  punishment 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  himself:  — 

(*  Ego  dabo  el  talentum,  primus  qui  in  cmoem  exen- 
currcrit; 
Sed  ea  lege,  ut  afflgantur  bis  pedes,  bis  brachia." 

The  unusual  severity  of  pimishment  is  here  expnased 
by  the  word  bis ;  the  structure  of  the  sentence  does 
not  point  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  peculiar.  (5.) 
Keferenoe  is  made  by  several  writers  of  the  fifth 
oentury  to  certain  nails  which  the  Empress  Helena 
fomid  with  the  true  cross  and  sent  to  Constantine 
her  son.  (Socrates,  H.  £.  i.  17;  Theodoret,  If.  E. 
I.  18;  Soesomen,  //.  E.  ii.  1;  Kufinus,  //.  E.  ii. 8; 
Ambrose,  OmHo  dt  of/itu  Theodot.  47.)  But  the 
statements  of  these  writers  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory, and  certainly  of  liule  value.  (6.)  The  fol- 
lowing dasdcal  writers  have  also  been  referred  to 
on  the  point  in  question.  Xenophon  Ephesius  (iv. 
2)  asserts  that  in  Egypt  the  hands  and  feet  were 
simply  bound  to  the  cross,  but  this  only  proves 
that  the  Egyptian  method  of  crucifixion  difilered 
6x>m  the  Roman.  Lucan  {Phar.  vi.  643  fT.)  men- 
tions the  nailing  of  the  hands  and  the  use  of  cords, 
but  he  does  not  aim  to  give  a  fall  account  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  cords  may  have  been  used  to  bind 
the  body  more  firmly  to  the  cross.  (See  Winer, 
Reaho.  i.  678.)  In  the  mock  crucifixion  of  Amor, 
described  by  Ausonius  {IdyL  viii.  56  ff.),  the 
propria  atrocia  cruets  would  have  been  out  of 
place,  and  no  one  can  be  surpri^  that  the  victim's 
hands  and  fiBi*t  are  represented  as  merely  bound  to 
the  tree.  And  though  the  dialogue  of  Lucian 
(Promeik.  i.  2)  speaks  only  of  nailing  the  hands, 
tfc  describes  no  proper  crucifixion,  and  hence  gives 
DO  trustwortliy  evidence  m  respect  to  the  usual 
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method.  The  raufing  of  the  feet  of  Jesos  t»  tht 
cross  may  therefore  ht  said  to  rest  on  sstisfretory 
eridenoe;  but  whether  a  single  nail  was  driva 
through  both  feet,  or  they  were  fiisteood  aepantely 
to  the  cross,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Literature:  Paulus,  in  AftuiomlK  iv. 
36  fir.;  Comment,  iii.  764  ft.;  ExegtL  Ifmib.  m. 
ii.  669  ff. ;  Hug,  in  the  Frcib.  Zeitschriji,  iii.  167 
ff.  V.  18  ff.  vii.  141  ff.;  Diihr,  in  Hiiffel  und  Iley- 
denreich's  Zeitsckrift^  ii.  ii.,  and  in  Thdnck's  IJter. 
Anzeiff.  1835,  Nos.  1-6;  Winer,  dt  Pedum  Affixiame^ 
Lips.  1845,  and  ReaUo.  art.  Kreudrjung;  Meyer, 
CommenL  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  and  Luke  xxiv.  39; 
Neander,  Life  of  Chrisi^  Amer.  ed.  p.  418 ;  KUlcott's 
Lift  of  Christ,  Amer.  ed.  p.  318,  note;  Andrewi's 
Life  of  our  Jjord,  p.  637.  A.  II. 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  sppa 
rently  without  any  special  intention,  to  transbls 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

L  Tzappachath,  TinQ?  {from  rOt^,  a  itxA 
with  the  idea  of  width ;  conip.  ampuUn,  from  ffi»- 
l^vs).  Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  vess&A  is 
perhaps  afibrded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expe- 
dition after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16),  and 
also  of  Elgah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case  in 
the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  ^'essel  of 
blue  porous  clay  —  tlie  ordinary  (ja»  potterj— 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  3 
inches  long,  a  small  handle  below  the  neck,  ind 
opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice 
about  the  size  of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form  is  common  also  in 
Spain,  and  will  be  fimiiliar  to  many  from  pictures 
of  Spanish  life.  A  similar  globular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K. 
xvii.  12,  14,  16).  For  the  "box'*  or  "  horn"  in 
which  the  consecrated  oil  was  carried  on  special 
occasions,  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vesseb  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 

second  term,  Bakbuk,  p^2p^,  probably  like  the 
(vreek  bombtdos,  fi6fi0v\oSf  an  onomatopoetic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice  —  a  "  cruse  of  hooey,**  1 
K.  xiv.  3;  and  an  "earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  diflerent  from  both  these  is 

the  other  term,   Tzjldchdh,    Hn^?  (found  also 

m  the  forms  H^rT^?  and  HnW),  from  a  root 

(Hv!^)  signifying  to  sprinkle;   or  perhaps  from 

V  v^,  to  ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbaL 
This  was  probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form 
still  common  in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20, 
cruse;"  xxi.  13,  "dish;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
"pans;"  also  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the 
figure  is  obscured  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
"  bosom."  G. 

*  What  is  related  of  "the  cruse  of  water** 
placed  by  Saul*s  "  bolster  "  as  he  slept  in  the  cave, 
which  David  so  quietly  removed  without  awaking 
him  (1  Sam.  xx\i.  12),  and  of  "the  cruse  of  wata 
at  the  head  "  of  Elijah  as  "  he  Uy  and  slept  be- 
neath a  juniper-bush  "  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  6),  accords 
perfectly,  says  Thomson,  with  the  habits  of  Eastera 
life  at  this  day.  "  No  one  ventures  to  travel  over 
the  deserts  there  without  his  cruse  of  water;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  place  one  at  the  bolster,  ao  that 
the  owner  can  reach  it  during  the  night.  Tbf 
Arabs  eat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  U  ii 
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gtoenlly  of  luch  a  nature  m  to  create  thint,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  which  they  drink  i»  enormous. 
The  ci-use  is,  thereforef  in  perpetual  demand." 
{Land  and  Book,  U.  21.)  H. 

CRYSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  zecudth  (D^p^DT)  and  kercuh 

(rn;?.). 

1.  Zecudth  {9aXos-  vitnan)  occurs  only  in  Job 
xx^oii.  17,  where  iiisdom  is  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  "  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwitli- 
itanding  the  diiSerent  interpretations  of  ^^rock 
crystal,"  **  ghiss,"  "  adamant,"  Ac.,  that  have  been 
BS9iip:ied  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  «' glass"  is  intended.  The  old 
versions  aiKl  paraphrases  are  in  favor  of  this  inter- 
pi  elation,  llie  Tu^m  has  zeffouffitha,  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  "  glass."  The  SvTiac 
has  ziffUffitio;  the  Arabic  ayrfjy  i.  e.  "glass." 
Schultens  (CvmmenL  in  Job.  L  c.)  oorgectures  that 

theworda  zdJidb  uzecucUh  (rX^yi"DV\  DHp  are  a 
hendiadys  to  denote  '*a  valuable  glass  or  crj-stal 
goblet,"  or  '*a  gbws  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  a 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  //.  A''. 
xxzvit.  2).  Cazy  (Job  L  c.)  translates  the  words 
•*  golden  glass; "  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  {Anc,  Kffy/tl.  ii.  61,  ed.  185-4),  who. 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  stiriaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gdd  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colors."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecudth  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.  [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  {KpiffToWos-  cryst^tUum)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  "  ice," 
'*  frost,"  Ac. ;  but  once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  signify  "  crystal :  "  "  And  the 

likeness  of  the  firmament was  as  the  color 

of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients  sup- 
posed rock-crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold ;  whence  the  Greek  word  KpvarraWos, 
from  upmost  "  cold  "  (see  Pliny,  N.  //.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.     The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 

translates  the  epithet  (Sll'ian)  "terrible"  in 
Ez.  {L  c);  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  ^pectabUis.  The  Greek  KpxurraXXos  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "  ice  " 
or  "  crystal."  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  deput  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kernch  in  Ee.  (/.  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
Day  wdl  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice  "  (see  Harris,  Nat.  Hiat.  of  Bible,  art. 
Crystal).  W.  H. 

CTJBIT.    [Measures.] 

CUCKOO  ^^n?^,  Bhackaph  [leanness]  ; 
Xjipoi''  lams).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
nthority  for  this  translation  of  the  A.  V.;  the 
Heb.  woM  occurs  only  in  Ijbt.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv. 
15,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird.  Bochart 
[HUroz.  iil.  1)  has  attempted  to  show  that  8hachaf}h 
ienotes  the  Cepphtu.  The  (k(t^os)  of  Aristotle 
{Anim.  HitL  viii.  5,  §  7;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander 
{Akxipkarm.  165),  and  other  Greek  writers,  has 
MQ,  with  sufficient  reason  we  think,  identified  by 
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Schneider  with  the  storm-petrel  {Thalaaakhroma 
pthyica)y  the  ProceUuria  pelagica  of  Iiunieu» 
'llie  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Plutut)  describei 
the  cemiilua  as  a  light  kind  of  guU.  Suidas,  under 
the  word  Ktmpos,  says,  "  It  is  a  bird  Uke  a  gull, 
light  of  body,  and  sails  over  the  waves."  The 
uotion  held  by  tlie  ancients  that  the  cepphus  lived 
on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seeking  their  food, 
Ac.,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and  frothy  sea; 
the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  KWTpSofuUf  "  to  be  easily  deceived  "  (see  LXX 
in  Prov.  vil.  22),  may  have  some  foundation  in  thr 
&ct  tliat  these  birds  when  on  the  nest  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  "  slender  " 
bijnd.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this 
diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally  but  a 
mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  thachaph ;  and  per- 
haps therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  PuJinuM 
cinereus  and  P.  anyhrum  (shearwater),  which 
aboimd  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  ui  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.o  Of  the  Laridss 
the  Larus  fuscut  and  the  L.  argentatut  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CUCUMBERS  Oy'^y^:y  kUhshidm :  ol 
aiKvoi''  cucumeres).  This  word  occurs  once  only, 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
for  which  the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriae, 
Ethiopic,  &c.,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  con- 
sideration (see  Celsius,  Ilierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  pro- 
duces excellent  cucumbers,  melons,  Ac.  [Melon], 
the  CucumU  chate  being,  according  to  Hasselquist 
{Trav.  p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known, 
lliis  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  mundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  Egypt.  The  £dit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool,  is  eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees 
and  Europeans  in  Egypt  as  that  from  which  they 
have  least  to  apinnehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  {PhnL 
AC(/ypL  XXX viU.  p.  64)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as 
follows:  "The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of 
cucumber  which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does 
not  differ  from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size, 
color,  and  tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer, 
and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  and 
greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and 
more  easy  of  digestion."  The  account  which 
ForskAl  {Flor.  jEgypL  p.  168)  gives  of  the  Ok- 
cumis  chate,  which  he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Abdellavi  or  Adjur,  does  not  agree  with  what  Has- 
selquist states  with  regard  to  the  locality  where  it 
is  grown,  this  plant  being,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  frret-named  writer,  "  the  commonest 
fruit  in  Egypt,  planted  over  whole  fields."  The  C 
chate  is  a  variety  only  of  the  common  melon  ( C. 
meh) ;  it  was  once  cultivated  in  England  and  called 
"  the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon ; "  but  it  is 
rather  an  insipid  sort.  Besides  the  Cucmnis  chate^ 
the  common  cucumber  ( C.  sitivus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of  varieties,  is  common 
m  Egypt.  This  grows  with  the  water-melons;  the 
poor  people  boil  and  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  richer 


a  P.  cinereus  and  P.  anghrum  are  both  exposed 
for  sale  as  articles  of  food  in  the  Arab  markets  on  the 
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people  fill  it  with  flesh  and  aromntics,  and  make  a 
kind  of  puddings,  whic^,  says  Hasselqiiist  (p.  '257), 
eat  very  well.  "  lioth  Cucumis  chute  and  C\ 
•a/i«t«,"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  '-are  now  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  Palestine:  on  visiting  tlie  Arab 
school  in  Jerusalem  (ISoS)  I  obsene*!  that  the 
dinner  which  the  children  hrouglit  with  them  to 
school  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of 
barley  cake  and  a  raw  cucumber,  which  they  eat 
rind  and' all." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolatioi. 
that  was  to  come  uiwn  .ludah  and  Jerusalem  in 
these  iKords:  "The  dau:?hter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
ootta^  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumliers,  as  a  besieged  city."  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  vines,  cucum- 
bers, gourds,  Ac,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely 
man  or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the 
plants  from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  und 
jackals  from  the  vines.  l)r.  Thomson  (Land  and 
Book^  ii.  11)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Script- 
ure, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
•eiits  such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above :  by  and 
by,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for- 
saken, the  "  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck  —  a  most  affecting  type  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  curious  to  obser\'e  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  A-c,  from  fruit  and  corn  h}  means  of 
a  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  tlie  time  of  Hanich  (vi.  70) 
[or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70] :  "  As  a  scarecrow  (wpofiaa' 
Kdyiov)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  keepcth 
nothing,  so  are  tlieir  gods  of  wood,"  Ac 
W.  H. 


:jup-bearer 

£g}'ptian  cups  wen.  .»f  v.iiions 
shaffes,  either  baring  hnndk*  t« 
witliout  them.  In  Solunotii 
time  all  his  drinking  x^tsseli 
were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  i] 
K.  X.  21).  lial.}lun  i*  trni- 
pared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  fi.  7 ). 
AssvTian  cups  from  Khor.a- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  h.mi 
fic^ired  in  Layard  (Xin.  ii.  .3<»-J. 
304;  Nin.  and  Rab,  18G,  IM), 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Thceni- 
cian  workmanship,  from  which 
■ource  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  pcnsiLly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  end 
the  works  themselves.  The  cuj-s 
and  other  vessels  brought  to 
Assyrian  cup  with  Ba^oIou  by  Nebuchadnezar 
handle.  (Layard,  »nay  *^us  have  been  of  l*haau- 
ii.  303.)  cian  origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  Uie  bas-reliefe  at  Persep- 
olis  many  figures  are  represented 
bearing  cups  or  vases  which  may 
fiiirly  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
vessels  of  that  sort  described  in 
the  book  of  l-:sther  (Ksth.  i.  7; 
Assyrian   drinking- j^^j^t^ui^r^  IW//^  ii.  106 :  Char- 
cup    (Layard,  U.  jj^^   X-oyagt,,  viii.  p.  268;  PI. 
*^''  Iviii.).      ITie    great    liver,    or 

"  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup 
( Co$\  "  with  flowers  of  lilies  "  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  Ibnn 
which  the  Persepohtan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch, 
§  144).  The  common  form  of  modern  OrieDtal  cups 
is  represented  in  the  aeoompanying  drawing:  — 
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CUMMIN  [rather  Cumin]  (]b?  :  ^ 
A^fiiyoy'  cyndnum\  one  of  the  cultivated 
plints  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  25,  27 )  as  not  beini;  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  wsis  threshed, 
but  with  a  rod;  and  a^iin  by  our  Saviour ^^<>^®™^P^**^°^^°**"«-«"I*'°°«-"^ *»'*''"**"**•  ^^"^^ 


as  one  of  the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees  paid  tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  some- 
thing like  fennel  (Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The 
seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic 
flavor.  It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a 
sauce  (Plin.  xix.  8).  Tlie  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  W.  I). 

♦  CUNNING  originally  meant  "  skillful," 
**  knowing,"  and  has  this  sense  in  (len.  xxv.  27 
(where  Vaau  is  called  a  "cunning  hunter");  in 
ICxod.  xxvi.  1  ("  cunning  work,"  said  of  figures  of 
the  Cherubim);  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  ("cunning 
player  "  on  the  harp)  and  other  passages  (A.  V.). 

H. 

•  CUNNINGLY  (2  Peter  i.  16).  [Cunning.] 
CUP.    The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup  "  in  the 

A.  V.  are,  1.  D^^ :  rariiptoy:  coUx ;  2.  n'ljr|7, 

only  in  plural :  (nrovScTa  :  crnteres ;  3.  ?^2il : 
x6vZv'  »ci/phv9.  S**  also,  fiirther,  words  Basin 
%nd  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  aft^"  the  time  of  Alexander  (.\then.  vi 
229,  30,  xi.  446,  466;  Birch,  Anc,  Pott.  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  iror^pm,  were  ofUn  lo 
doubt  formed  on  (ireek  and  Koman  mo<Iels.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Kev.  xvii.  4).  Did.  of 
Antifj.  art.  Patera,  H.  W.  P. ' 

•  "  Cup  "  or  "  bowl "  would  undoubtetlly  be  more 
correct  than  *•  vial "  (A.  V.),  as  the  rendering  of 
iptdKrj  in  the  Apocah-pse.  The  term  designates  a 
vessel  with  breadth  rather  than  depth,  and  whether 
used  of  the  censer-dish  (Rev.  v.  8),  or  of  the  cup 
with  its  contents  as  the  emblem  of  punishment 
(Rev.  XV.  7i  xvi.  2,  Ac.),  does  not  correspond  to  our 
word  rial,  as  at  present  employed.  H. 

CUP-BEARER  iT^\}"  ^  :  oiroj(6os:  ptn- 
cema),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cup-be-irer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Fjirrpi 
was  Uie  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  positido 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rahsh:ikeh,  who  was  sent 
by  Sennacherib  to  Hezek'iah,  appears  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  office  in  the  Ass}Ti«n  court  (2 
K.  xviii.  17;  Gcs.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems  probabk^ 
from  his  association  with  Rab-saris,  chief  of  tki 


pohit  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egy])t  and  fW)m 
the  Phoenicians,  whi>  were  celebrated  in  that  branch 
of  workmanship  (//  xxiii.  743;   Od.  iv.  615,  QiS)  J  eunuchs  (D'*"!D"2^),  and  fipom  Eastern 
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in  geMnI,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch  (Gee. 
p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  eBtabliahmeiit 
af  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cup-bearer  ( Joaeph. 
Ant.  zvL  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to 
Aitaxenes  Lon^imanus  kin^  of  Persia  (Neh.  i.  11, 
ii.  1).  Cup-btttrero  are  mentioned  among  the  at- 
tendants of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5;  oomp.  LAyard, 
Nin.  ii.  324,  026).  H.  W.  P. 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated 
in  the  A.  Y.  by  this  word  are  three: 

1.  YtrVdik,  ni'*"]'!:  the  ten  "curtains'*  of 
fine  linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and 
also  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the 
Tabemade  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-lS,  xxxvi.  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other 
textile  fisbrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the 
Genfaonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite 
meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Tabernacle  —  its  transitoriness  and  slight- 
ness :  and  is  so  employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of 
DaWd,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (where  "  curtains  "  should  be 
"the  curtain"),  and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few 
later  instances  the  word  bears  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent;  an  In  the  b«iutiful 
figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where  **  habitations "  should 

be  »*  tabernacles,"  n"13DirD,  poetic  word  for 
"tents");  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (here  "tabernacle" 
and   "tent"  are  both  one  word,  vHS  =tent); 

I's.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  ]t33,  is  the  word 
usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people,  Jer.  xlix.  29;  Hab.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant  i.  5  (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 

2.  Afdidc,  *n9? '  ^®  "  hanging  "  for  the  door- 
way of  the  tabernacle,  £x.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25: 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tab- 
ernacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amon^  these 
tlie  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once,  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"   is  shared  equally  between 

Jfdsdc  and  a  very  different  word  —  Ktld'i,  ^37^^. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Mctaac  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  H^O,  Ges.  p.  951).  If  this  lie 
so,  the  Mdtdc  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  -the  entrances  —  a  thing 
natural  and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East 
(see  one  figured  in  Fergusson*8  Ninerrh  and  Per- 
gepoiiSj  p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the 
otiier  textQe  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best 
examined  under  Tabernacle. 

Besides  "curtain"  and  "hanging,"  Mdsdc  is 
rendered  "covering"  in  £x.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5;  2  Sam.  x\ii.  19;  Ps.  cv.  39; 
Is.  xxiL  8. 

3.  Dokf  p"^.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22),  in  a  psssage  founded  on  the  metaphor 
of  a  tent.  G. 

CXJSH  (tr^S  [see  the  word  below]:  XovaU 
[Yat.  Sin.  -o-ei:]  jEUtiopU^  and  Chun)^  a  Benja- 
mlte  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii.  lliere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  (Ewald,  Pailmen^  p.  9).  dhiah  was  prob- 
ably a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and 
ond  sought  the  fiieudship  of  David  for  the  purpose 
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of  **  rewarding  evil  to  nim  who  was  at  {Miaoe  with 
him  "  —  an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but,  if  success* 
fill,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may  gather 
from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

*  The  antiquity  of  the  name  has  been  less  ques- 
tioned than  its  application.  The  Jewish  interpret- 
ers v-ery  generally  regard  the  name  as  symbolic: 
Ethiopian,  black  in  heart  and  cltaraoter.  But 
among  those  who  accept  this  view  opiiiioHs  difier  as 
to  the  person  thus  enigmatically  designated.  Some 
suppose  Cush  to  be  Shimei  who  cursed  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  ff.);  and  others 
suppose  him  to  be  Saul,  chiefly  because  the  Psalm 
seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Saul  ratlier  than  those 
of  Absalom.  The  latter  is  IJen^stenLerg's  view 
(Die  Piolnien,  i.  138  ff),  and  aUo  Alexander's 
{PaalnUy  i.  49).  Kusenmiiller  argues  against  both 
opinions  and  abides  by  the  name  as  tliat  of  soma 
pfVtisan  of  Saul,  and  an  enemy  and  calumniator 
of  David,  otherwise  unknown  {Scholia  in  Psahnm 
rtdacta,  iii.  56).  H. 

CUSH  (tnS  \darh-cohred,  Fiirst;  perh.  cm 
assembiy,  people  brought  together^  (ies.,  6«  Aufl.] : 
XoiJj:   Chtu  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10); 

Aieioirla,  Alelowts:  jEthicrj/ia ;  Cusii'iTE,  ^ttJ^D  : 

Aleioy^f:    ^thiops;    pi.  D"*ir5^3,  D"»*tt?3 ;    fern. 

n'^Q7^3),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  apparently 
the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  territories  occupied 
by  his  descendants.  (1.)  In  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod  "  (Gen.  x.  8;  1 
Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time 
he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to 
him.  1'he  following  descendants  of  Cush  are 
enumerated:  his  sons,  Seba,  Havikh,  Sabtah  or 
Sabta,  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  Raamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  be^ 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  accoitiing  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Nin- 
eveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence are,  (1)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "he  went  forth 
[into]  Asshur,"  L  t.  Ass}Tia,  there  is  no  account 
given  but  of  the  "  beginning  "  of  Nirarod's  king- 
dom; and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  geneal- 
ogy- 

(2.)  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  m 
all  passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  dis- 
tinguish a  primeval  and  a  postnliluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  rivei 
of  Paradise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  pe- 
riod later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  eariiest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  fn^m 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  oym  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile;  the  Arabs  have  told  A  the  ter^ 
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rotrial  Puradifle  of  Sbedd^  the  eon  of  'A'd,  as 
Bomctimes  seen  in  their  deserU ;  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroyiiig  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion 
in  Greece ;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
•iniilar  deluge  in  America;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  thera  in  the  territories 
where  they  established  themselves.  The  C^ishan 
mentioned  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-dilunan  Cush,  but  it  u  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cusuan].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  temi^  Keesh  or 
Keeh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corres- 
ponds to  the  African  Cush  of  tlic  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  traced  from  Meroe  to  Babybn,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  fo 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Arabia,  Raamaii,  (&c.]i  ^<^  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  Iiave  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  tlie  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non- 
Semitic  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
caUed  by  scholars  Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  uf  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods :  the  one  of  NigriUans  through 
the  present  Malayaj)  region,  tlie  other  and  later  one, 
of  Cushites,  *'from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  VVesteni 
India'*  (Genesis  of  the  Earthy  <fc.,  pp.  214,  215). 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forwaid  remarkable 
eridence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,"  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  ^^  a  con- 
nection in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as 
a  deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  .Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson's  lleiixL  i.  442,  44;i).  History  affords  many 
traces  of  this  rebtion  of  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  (  usliite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian  " ) 
who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably  a 
king  of  I'^ypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egj-ptian 
army.  The  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  Babylonian  or  Ass}Tian  origin,  as  Sheshonk, 
Shishak,  Sheshak;  Naniurct,  Nimrod;  Tekrut, 
Teklut,  Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites 
illustrates  tliat  of  tlie  Cushites  [Caphtok]  :  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  after  tl:cir  arri\-al  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  tlie  cast,  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  west;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements 
along  the  southern  Arabian  const,  on  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Persian  (uilf  and  in  Babybnia,  and 
thence  onward  to  Uie  Indus,  and  probably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 

a  Ideographic  writinf^  seems  characteristic  of  Tu« 
mnian  nations ;  at  least  such  aloue  have  kept  to  it 


CUSHI 

part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  gnat  i 
These  must  have  been  8ea.ftring  peoples,  not  whoQ) 
unlike  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  similiily 
spread  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thej 
may  be  always  traced  where  very  maarive  arehitect- 
ural  remains  are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is 
partly  Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the 
native  religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high  nature-wor- 
ship, and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship, 
lliese  indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of 
Cushites  or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  wdl  ac- 
quainted.    [Ethiopia.]  R  S.  P. 

*  12/^3,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  ^* Ethiopia''  or  ** Ethiopians,"'  in  aO 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  except  Is.  xi.  11. 

A. 

CU'SHAN  {)WrO:  AlBloirts;  [Sin.i  e$i- 
owc;:]  ALthiopin^  Hab.  iii.  7),  posnbly  the  same 
as  Cushan-rishathaim  (A.  Y.  Chuahan-)  king  of 
Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  llie  order  of 
events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  &vor  this 
supposition.  First  he  appears  to  refer  to  for- 
mer acts  of  Di\ine  favor  (ver.  2);  he  then  speaks 
of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the  Ijlw,  "  God 
came  {h>ra  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  fixNn  Mount 
Paras ;  '*  and  he  adds,  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan 
in  afHiction:  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian  did  tremble,'*  as  though  referring  to  the 
fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  favor  for  His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  tlie 
Judges,  may  have  been  already  reigning  st  the  time 
of  the  entrance  into  Palestine.  The  Alidianites, 
certainly  allied  with  the  Moabites  at  that  time, 
feared  the  Israelites  and  plotted  against  them  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxili.,  xxiv.,  xxv.);  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Balaam  was  sent  for  from  Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps 
the  Aram-naharaim  of  the  oppressor.  Habakkuk 
afterwards  alludes  to  the  crossing  of  Jordan  or  the 
Red  Sea,  or  both,  (ver.  8-10,  15,)  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  apparently  to 
the  destniction  of  the  Canaanites  (12,  13,  14). 
There  is  far  less  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
('usluui  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Cush.     [Ciiu- 

SIIAN-RlSIIATIIAIM.]  R.  S.  P. 

CU'SHI  (*'K:>3  :  xowrl  [Vat  -<r«i] :  ami), 
a  name  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  O.  T.  1. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  roan  about  the 
court  of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxx\i.  14). 

2.  [Vat  Alex.  Xovaei.]  Father  of  Zephaniah 
the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

3.  (With  the  article,  '^r^Sn,  i.  e.  "the  C>i- 
shite,"  "tlie  Ethiopian:"  6  Xov<rl  [Vat.  Alex. 
-o-6i] :  Chtisi)^  a  man  apparently  attached  to  Joab's 
person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king, 
as  may  be  inferre<l  from  his  not  lieing  recognized 
by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abnipt  man- 
ner in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David, 
unlike  Ahimaaz,  who  was  well  aware  of  .the  effect 
they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cnshi  was  a  for- 
eigner —  as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  —  is  aho 
slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground 
in  the  .lordan  valley  —  "  the  way  of  the  *  Ciccar '  *' 
—  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  ontp 
run  him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31, 32).  K««k), 
however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  ii 
here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  which 


partly  or  wholly,  in  spite  of  th«tr  after  knowledffs  <d 
phonetic  characters. 
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OITTHAH 

hi  WM  neogniied  m  long  distaooe  off  b  j  the  WBteh- 

BHUI. 

ouTHAH  or  cuTH   Cnna,  rPO: 

Xov0d  fV'at.  Xowea,  Alex.  Xova],  XoM  [Alex, 
omito] ;  Joaeph.  XovBosi  Cutha),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shalmaneaer  introduced  oobniste  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30);  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genttOTB  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thseans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  (o/  xen-di  rifr  'Z$pait»y 
yX.vTray  XovOouai,  icarci  Si  r^v  'EXA^ywy  So^uo- 
petToi,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided ;  Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaans  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  ^[edia  (Ant. 
ix.  14,  §  3,  X.  9,  §  7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus's  account.  For  the 
one  we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geog- 
raphera,  who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Ku- 
tha,  between  the  Ti<rris  and  Euphrates,  after  which 
one  of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7) 
was  named ;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Tmcibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babyk)ii  (Ains- 
worth's  Aisyri'iy  p.  liio;  Knobel,  VbUcertnftL,  p. 
252);  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refei-s.  Tlie  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cosssei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524,  xvi.  p.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued 
until  Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears doubtful  wbetlier  Shalmaneser  could  have 
gained  sufficient  authority  o\'er  them  to  effect  the 
removal  of  any  con9ider;U)lc  number;  their  habits 
would  liave  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if 
practicaUe.  'I1ie  connection  between  the  Samar- 
itans and  the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to 
Alexander  the  (>reat  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  6,  xii. 
5,  §  5),  and  between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthae- 
ans as  expressed  in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast  P8eudo-.Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who 

substitutes  C'^aHIS  for  111!?,  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where  a  similar  change  is  made, 
is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i.  1 ). 

W.  L.  B. 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

[EXCOM  >l  UNICATION.] 

CUTTINGS    [IN    THE    FLESH]   ((1.) 

np^nb, «.  /.,  to-^tr^,  t.  m.,  both  from  la^i^ 

(Boxtorf),    ^^^    (Gesen,  p.  1395),  cut;    (2.) 

rilllS,  from  TT3,  incUe  (Gesen.  p.  264):  iyro- 

^«t:  incisitne;  (3.)  V|25P,  «.,  fh)m  ?^p,  en- 
grave (Gesen.  p.  1208):  ypdfinara  o-THcrd''  ttig- 
nudn).  llie  prohibition  (l^v.  xix.  28)  against 
marks  or  cuttin«:s  ui  the  flesh  for  the  dead  must  be 
taken  m  connection  with  the  parallel  passages  ( I^ev. 
ui.  5;  L)eut.  xiv.  i),  in  which  shaving  the  head 
fnih  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  But  it 
»ppean  rn>m  Jer.  xri.  6,  7,  that  some  outward 
nauifcstation  of  grief  in  this  H-ay  was  not  wholly 
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forbidda],  or  was  at  feast  tolerated.  The  ground, 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be  sought  else- 
where, and  will  be  found  in  the  superstitious  or  in- 
human practices  prevailing  among  heathen  nationa 
A  notion  apparently  exliteid  that  self-inflicted  bald- 
ness or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  in 
respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  at  repre- 
senting, in  a  modified  degree,  the  soksmnity  of 
hunuui  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv.  71) 
describes  the  8c}thian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six 
human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  efiects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patrodus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  {IL  xxiil,  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self- laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  {IL  xxiii.  141;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  -A'>*.  iii.  67, 
with  Senius  ad  he.  xii.  605:  Kurip.  Ale.  425; 
Seneca,  IlippoL  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  bart>arians  mutikte  themsel\ie8  {Dt  Con' 
sol.  ad  AjxMon.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Keiske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  adrice  of  Kpimeuides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  (Solon. 
12-21,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  sanie  efiTect ;  **  mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto*'  (De  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  lieathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  tlie  I^w  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices ill  every  case  ui  which  tliey  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.     "  Ye  sliall 

not  make  cuttings  for  (propter)  the  dead  tt?p3b 
(I^v.  xix.  28;  (lesen.  p.  731;  Spencer  de  Lty. 
Ihbr.  ii.  xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "after  their  manner" 
(I  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
ICgyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian,  A$i 
nus^  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ;  de  Dea  Syr.  ii.  658, 
081;  conip.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  practices  in  the 
worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  (Phurs. 
i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  ^lius  Lampridius 
(Conm.  p.  209),  by  TertuUian  (A/mA.  c.  9),  and 
Lactantius  (Die  Instit.  i.  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  He- 
rodotus, spring  of  means  used  for  aUa^-ing  a 
storm,  uses  the  words  (yrofia  woifOyrc;,  which 
may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  probably 
offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  119, 
with  Schweigh»user*s  note;  see  also  \irg.  jEn.  ii. 
116;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevaUing  not  among  the  Egyptians  whom 
the  Israelites  were  lea\'ing,  but  among  the  Syriiuis, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neighbors 
(Selden,  de  Diis  SyrU^  Syn.  ii.  c.  1 ). 

Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  L  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feding,  are  mentioned  of  the  moderu  Persians  ou 
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the  oocanon  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Hu- 
■e}n,  ftt  which  a  iiiaii  is  paraded  in  the  chaiacter 
of  the  saiiit,  with  points  uf  luices  throat  iiito  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  aJao  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express 
grief  by  tearing  the  flesh  of  tlielr  foreheads,  arms, 
and  breasta.  The  Mexicans  and  I^eruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  botl)  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
Tlie  Gosilyena  of  India,  a  cla^  of  Urahmiiilcal 
friars,  endeavor  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  bj 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knix'es.  Among  the  na- 
tive negro  African  triljes  also  the  practice  appears 
to  prevail  of  offering  hunuin  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  chiefs  (C'hardin,  ViHjnffts,  vi.  482,  ii.  58,  490; 
Olearius,  Travels^  p.  237;  Lane,  Afod.  Kyypt,  ii. 
59;  l*rcMcott,  Mifxico,  i.  63,  63;  Ptru,  i.  86;  El- 
phinstone,  Jlist.  of  India ^  i.  116;  Strab.  xv.  p.  711 
ii'.;  Niebuhr,  Toyaz/M,  ii.  54 ;  Livingstone,  Travels^ 
pp.  318,  588;  CoL  Ch.  Cftj-on.^o.  cxxxi.  179;  Mu- 
ratori,  AnectL  iv.  99,  100). 

But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  namely,  that  of  print- 
ing marks  (a-riyfjixiTa)^  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
giance to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers 
and  shives  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegi- 
ance or  adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  the  Kevelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20, 
xvii.  6),  ^dpayfui  iw\  rris  x^^P^^  ''^Vf  8«^*oj  #col 
M  r&v  fAerd^Kuv,  and,  though  in  a  contrary 
direction,  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Taul  (Gal.  vi. 
17),  in  the  lievelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by 
Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  priests  of  tlie  Syrian  deity,  says, 
(rri(ovTai  irdims^  oi  fiiy  is  Kapno6s,  ol  8i  it 
avxcWf,  Kai,  airh  toD$€  &vayT*s  *Aaavpioi  any 
fJMTWpopioviTi  (^/«  l>ta  Syr.  [c.  59,]  ii.  p.  084). 
A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jchoiakim  bore  on  his 
lx)dy  marks  of  this  kind  which  were  discovered 
after  his  death  (Si)encer,  Be  Leg.  Ihbr.  ii.  xx. 
410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes  the 
marks  of  tattoouig  impressed  on  those  who  submit- 
ted to  the  process  in  their  besotted  lo^-e  for  idol- 
worship,  as  \m\\*j,  ma<le  by  branding  (cfJ^pv  xe- 
vvpvfMivQy^  Philo,  de  Afowtrch.  I  819;  Spencer,  p. 
•116).  The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in 
the  habit  of  tatt4X)ing  their  faces,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  the  members  of  Brahminical  sects 
in  India  are  distinguished  by  marks  on  the  fore- 
head, often  erroneously  supposed  by  Europeans  to 
be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  CArab.  p. 
58;  Voyngas,  i.  242;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206, 
446;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  2J9;  Elphinstone.  Indifi, 
L  195).  H.  W.  V. 

OY'AMON  {Kvafidiv'.  Chtlmon),  a  place 
named  only  m  Jud.  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain 
{av\<&Vj  A.  V.  "valley")  over  against  {aw4yayTi) 
Esdrelom.  If  by  "  ICsdrelom  '*  we  may  understand 
Jen'uel,  this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of 
the  modem  rillaije  TtU  Knimvn,  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  ( :amiel.  on  a  conspicuous  position  over- 
looking the  Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Hob.  iii. 
114;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known 
to  Kusebius  (Kafifiuvd)  and  Jerome  {Cimfinu\ 
imd  is  mentioned  by  them  in  the  Onomasticun. 
They  identify  it  with  Ca>ion,  tlie  burial-place  of 
Jair  the  Gileadite.    Kobuison  suggests  its  identity  , 

*ith  JOKNKAM.  G.        I 

*  This  last  remark  may  be  misunderstood.  Dr.  , 
Robinson  assents  to  the  sugi;estion  that  Jokneam  ! 
may  be   TtU  KaiuiCn  (ill.  114);  but  (see  iii.  '139, ' 
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note)  he  r^rda  Cjamon  (Jud.  vii.  3)  as  ankDcm, 
unless  it  be  Fuleh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Cyamon  (Kua/i«6i/)  and  FuUk  both 
mean  a  bean  or  place  of  btans,  and  so  may  repre- 
sent an  earlier  name  {y^%  J^B)  of  that  significa- 
tion. Raumer  {Palfutina,  p.  154)  identifim  Cya- 
mon with  FuUh.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the 
liattle  of  Kleber  against  the  Turks  in  1799,  io 
which  Bonaparte's  opportune  arrival  from  Akka 
saved  the  French  from  defeat.  U. 

CYMBAL,    CYMBALS     (^^^?^?    or 

C^^' /??)}  A  percussive  musical  instrument,  firom 

/7^,  to  tinkle  (oomp.  his  iioo  ears  sliall  dn^ 

njb^^JijI,    1   Sam.   uL   11,   and   a  fsh-qnar, 

b^^^,  Job  xU.  7);  possibly  so  caUed  kam  iu 
tinkhng  sound.  Tlie  three  instruments  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  in  common  use  amon^ 

the  Hebrews  were  Nebel,  b^g,   Cinnir,  "^132, 

and  TdUel,  b!£bv.     Two  kinds  of  cymbals  sn 

mentioned  in  Ps,  cL  5,  37^^  ^^b^b^,  "foud 
cymbals,"  cymbala  bene  sonantia,  or  castagneties^ 
and  ny^"*n  V^by,  «*  high-sounding  cym- 
bals," cymbalo,  jubilatlvnis.  Tlie  former  consisted 
of  four  snudl  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  were  smote  t<^ether  to  produce 
a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  lander 
pUtes,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  together 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instnmients.  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conductors 
of  the  music  of  the  sartctuary,  employed  the  '*  k>ud 
cymbals  "  possibly  to  beat  time,  and  to  giv*e  the 
signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  chant.  Lewis  says  —  but  he  does  not  sop- 
port  his  statement  by  any  authority  —  that  »•  there 
was  allowed  but  one  c}'mbal  to  be  in  choir  at  once." 
The  use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions: 
they  were  employed  for  military  purposes,  as  also 
by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a  nmsical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.      The  *Ooud  cymbals" 

are  the  same  with  C^iZlb**^,  A.  V.  "cymbals,'' 
peiformed  on  by  the  band  wliich  accompanied  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cjmbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Nichulir  of)on  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Munk,  "deux  esp^ces:  Tune  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  civux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigta,  et  qui  sont  cnn- 
nus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes ;  I'autrc  est  com- 
posi'e  de  deux  dcmi-splures  creust's  en  nw'tal.*' 
I^mpe  has  ivritten  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  infoimation  on 
the  subject. 

Tlie  cymbals  used  in  modem  orchestms  and  mil- 
itary bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian  piatti, 
are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of  sau- 
cers, one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held  by 
the  performer  in  his  left  hand,  'lliese  resembk 
very  closely  the  "  high-sounding  c}'mlia]s  "  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  ni.anner  to  marie  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  gnnd 
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•haracier.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
irho  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  in- 
itruinent  of  pure  percussion);  and  whilst  he  holds 
one  cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against 
Uie  other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remainini^  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  JB  only  stru'!k  on  one  side,  and  with  one 
stick.  In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are 
struck  limultaneoudy,  and  an  effect  of  percussion 
is  thus  produced  which  powerfully  marks  the 
time. 

The  noun  metziUdOi,  Hlv^p,  found  in  Zech. 
xiv.  2J,  ia  regarded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of 
certain  musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  Ikibylon.  The  A. 
Y.  renders  the  word  **  bcUs,**  supposing  it  to  be 

derived  from  V  7^.  The  most  genendly  received 
opinion,  howe\'er,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  which  the  people  of  Talestine  and 
Syria  attach<>d  to  horses  i>y  way  of  ornament.  (Sec 
Mendelssohn's  l*reface  to  Buok  of  I'salnis:  Kimchi, 
CommenL  in  loc.;  l^wis,  Oriyint^i  IMr(X.r,  Ix)nd. 
1724,  17G-7;  Forkel,  Gtschichtt  d.  Mmik;  .lahn, 
ArckcBuloyy^  Amer.  ed.,  cap.  v.  §  06,  2;  Munk, 
PtUstifUj  p.  4d6;  Esendier,  DlcL  of  Mime,  i. 
112).  D.  W.  M. 

CYPRESS  (nrnn,  UrzAh:  kypiofiiXaa^os, 
Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theod.;  ilex).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  **  He  heweth  him  down 
cedora  and  taketh  the  Ui'ztkh  and  the  oak.'*  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  **  beech,"  the 
''bokn-oak/*  and  the  "fir"  ha\'e  been  proposed ; 
but  there  b  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  He- 
brew name,  or  in  the  pass.ige  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a 
quality  which  obviously  suiU  many  kinds  of  trees. 
(JeUius  {lliervb.  ii.  2^.))  believes  the  "ilex"  or 
"hohn-oak  "  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  eri- 
denoe  to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine. With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cj'press 
(Cupressus  8eini)errirenii\  which,  at  present,  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  tliey  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Junifjerus  exctls  (,  which  is  abo  the  cypress 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
anerted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  "  The  jmiiper,'*  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is 
found  at  the  height  of  70()J  feet,  on  Lebanon,  the 
top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true  cy- 
press is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it.  W.  H. 

CYP'RIANS  (KvKpioi:  Cyprii).  InhabiUnts 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
ehus  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  who  was 
possessed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions ffrpariiybs  koX  valaoxos  koX  apx^^p^vs 
6  KUT^  rijy  ^neoy  (comp.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ituc.  No. 
9624).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  in  command  of  the  cattle,  or  acropolis, 
of  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king.  W.  A.  W. 

•  Barnabas,  who  was  PauVs  associate  in  his  first 
nissionary  journey,  iras  a  Cijpriiin  by  birth  {Kvt- 
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pfov  r^  yfyfti  '^cts  iv.  36),  for  which  the  A.  V. 
substitutes  "  of  the  country  of  Cyprus."  This  ori- 
gin of  Bumabas  appears  to  have  been  the  provi- 
dential reason  why  the  first  missionaries  went  to 
the  particular  fields  of  labor  first  visited  by  them 
(C}'pru8  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor), 
where  Christianity  won  its  earliest  signal  victories 
among  the  heathen.  H. 


CY'PRUS   (KfJirpoj).      This    island  was  in 

early  tiroes  in  close  commercial  connection  with 
Phoenicia;  and*  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  r» 
ferred  to  in  such  iKUsages  of  the  O.  T.  as  Kz.  xxvii. 
G.  [CiiiTTiM.]  .losephus  makes  this  identifica- 
tion in  the  most  express  terms  {XtBifia  .  .  .  Kir 
irpoi  auTTf  yvy  KoKureu :  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1 ;  so  Epi- 
phan.  //te/-.  xxx.  2o).  Possibly  Jews  may  ha\-e 
[settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
I  S<x>n  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the 
I  island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv. 
•38,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
Ikimabas.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  iq)pears  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  the  earliest  spreading  of 
(;liristianity,  first  as  receivuig  an  impulse  among  its 
•)e>«ish  population  from  the  persecution  whicli  drove 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  then  as  furnishing  disciples  who  preached 
the  gospel  to  Cientilcs  at  Antioch.  Thus  when 
Paul  was  sent  with  Baniabas  from  Antioch  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  C}*pnis  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  diffi;ren( 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island,  taking 
with  him  his  relative  Mivk,  who  bad  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acta  xv.  39).  An 
other  Christian  of  (^^ypnis,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old 
rlisciple,"  and  tlierefore  probably  an  early  con\-ert, 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of 
the  island  are  purely  geographical.  On  St.  Paul's 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey,  they 
"  sighted  "  C^yprus,  and  sailed  to  the  southward  of 
it  on  the  voyage  from  Patara  to  T}Te  {ib.  3).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  Home,  they 
siiiled  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in 
order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii. 
4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  ad\*antage  of  the 
cun-ent,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phcenicia,  and  westerly  wiUi  considerable  force 
along  Cilicia. 

Ail  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  m  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  Opera,  voL  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  comer  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  iskind.  Its 
religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Pa  1*1  !(»&»],  and 
its  political  history  has  almost  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  Asia  and  .4frica.  Cyprus  was  a  rich 
and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were 
famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judtea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and 
there  b  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Hotxis.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows:  —  After  be- 
ing subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod, 
ij.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (16. 
iii.  19,  01),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece  in 
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the  expedition  of  Xerxes  {ib.  vii.  90).  For  a  time 
it  was  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again  be- 
eame  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the 
share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salamis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (b.  c.  306) 
the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  i*oliorcete8,  — 
but  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a  Roman  province  (u.  c. 
68)   under  circumstances  discreditable  to  Kome. 


Copper  Coin  of  Cyprus,  under  Smp.  Claudius. 
Obv.  [CL]AVD1VS.  CiESA[R].     Head  of  Emp.  to  left. 
Rev.     EHI     KoMINIoY    n[POKA]OY    ANeVHA 
KYHPIwN. 

At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  tlie  battle  of  Actium  it  was  sep- 
arately governed.  In  tlie  first  division  it  was  made 
an  imperial  provhice  (Uion  Csas.  liii.  V2).  From 
this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  683)  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  as  by  Uaronius,  that  St.  Lulce 
used  the  word  ayevvaros  {proconsul)^  because  the 
island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia;  by  others, 
as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist 
emplo}^  the  word  in  a  l(X)se  and  general  maimer. 
But,  in  £ict,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  telln 
us  {ib.  and  Uv.  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards 
made  this  island  a  senatorial  province;  so  that  St. 
Lulce's  language  is  in  tlie  strictest  sense  correct. 
Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  mention  oi\\e.r  jiroconsuU  of  Cyprus 
not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Skiu;iis  Paul- 
U8.  The  governor  apiieurs  to  have  resided  at  Pa- 
phos  on  tlie  west  of  the  island.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  a  ro.id  connected  the  two  towns  of  Paphos 
and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the  Pent.  Table. 
Chie  of  the  most  remarknlile  events  in  tliis  part  of 
the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insurrection  of 
the  Jews  in  the  reijni  of  Trnjan,  which  led  to  a 
massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  then 
of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman,  Hist.  ofJetcs^ 
iii.  ill,  112).  In  the  lith  centur}'  Cyprus  fell  into 
tlie  power  of  the  Saracoiis.  In  the  I'ith  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  under  our  king  Richard 
I.  Materiuh  for  the  description  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 
pliwl  by  Pococke  and  Von  llammer.  But  see  espe- 
cially Engel's  Kyjm)8,  Berlin,  1843,  and  Ross's 
Rtiii-n  nadi  Kos^  IfdUkirnnssos^  lihodos^  u.  der 
Jnsel  Cyptiit,  HaUe,  1852.  J.  S.  H. 

♦  CYRA'MA,  1  F.sdr.  v.  20,  an  incorrect  form 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  for 

ClKAMA.  A. 

CYRE'NE  (Kup^nj),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  noitliern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
C)Tenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  citi^  Pen- 
tapolitana.  lliis  district  was  that  wide  projecting 
portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the  modern 
TrijxM),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
CWthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Kg}'pt  on 
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the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land  deMendxng 
by  terraces  to  the  sea;  and  it  was  celebrated  fior  ita 
climate  and  fertiUty.  It  is  observable  that  the  ex- 
pression used  in  Acts  il.  10,  "  the  ports  of  Libym 
about  (xard)  Cyrene,"  exactly  corresponds  with  a 
phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ai/Swy  ti  wtpl  Kvfrfr 
yriv^  liii.  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of  Joae- 
phus  {ri  TTpbs  Kuft^yriv  Ai/Swij?  -^^  »*'»•  6.  5  I)- 
[Libya.] 

The  pcnnts  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cjreoe 
as  connected  with  tlie  N.  T.  are  theae,  —  thai, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  waa  a  Greek  dty ; 
that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  Iars;e  numbers; 
and  that  under  the  Romans  it  was  poliUcaliy  con- 
nected with  ( 'rete,  from  which  it  is  sepamted  by  no 
great  space  of  sea.  llie  Greek  cok>nizati<Mi  of  this 
part  of  Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  b.  c 
031 ;  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  oom- 
merce,  but  for  its  physicians,  philoaophen,  and 
poets.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Fgypt.  It  .a  in  this  pe- 
riod that  we  find  tlie  Jews  established  there  with 
great  privileges.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in- 
troduced tlieni,  bet'ause  he  thought  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c  Apion. 
ii.  4):  they  became  a  prominent  and  influential 
class  of  the  community  (ArU.  xiv.  7,  §  2);  and 
they  afterwards  received  much  con»deration  from 
the  Romans  (xvi.  6,  §  5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
We  learn  from  Josephus  (//i/e,  76)  that  soon  after 
the  Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power. 
Another  insurrection  in  the  ragn  of  Tngan  led  to 
great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay 
which  was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans. 
It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  75  that  the  territory  of 
C}ivne  (having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans 
as  a  legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physoon) 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the 
(M)nque8t  of  Crete  (b.  c.  67)  the  two  were  united 
in  one  province,  and  together  frequently  called 
Creta-Cyrene.  Under  Constaotine  tiiey  won 
again  separated.     [Cketb.] 


Tetnubaehm  (Attic  talent)  of  Qyreoa. 

Odt.  Sacred  silphium  pUnt.     Rev.  KYPA.     Head  of 

bearded  Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  right 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  po- 
sition of  the  Jews  in  C^Tcne  (confirmed  by  Philo. 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  aw6  roi 
vphs  \i^vr\v  Karafiad^ov  H^XP*^  "^^^  6pio>v  A'iBt- 
owlaSf  fw/r.  Flocc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  rross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21: 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  s}'nagogues  in  Jerusalem  {ib.  vi.  9). 
Christian  converts  from  Cyrene  were  among  those 
who  contiibuted  actively  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  {ib.  xi.  90),  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  hibor 
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tag  aft  Antioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
an  their  miauonary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  {ib. 
ilii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  tills  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  C^Tene  ha^'e  been  illustrated 
m  a  aeries  of  recent  worlcs.  See  Delia  Cella,  Vingyio 
d%  TnjioU,  <&c.,  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Vuytye  dnns 
1 1  Mann^n-iiptty  la  Cyrtntu/ue^  Ac.,  Paris,  1827- 
182 J;  Trige,  Jits  Ctfrenenses,  Haih.  1848;  Beechey, 
hlxjKditUm  to  ex/Jare  the  north  coaat  of  A/t-ica^ 
&c.<,  London,  1828;  Barth,  H'^anderunt/en  durch  dat 
Punigche  u.  Kyreitaitche  KSMetUand,  Beriin,  1849; 
Haiiiilton,  WanderingB  in  North  Africa^  London, 
1858.  J.  S.  II. 

•CYRE'NIANCKi/pTjj^oibf:  Cyrewwis),  Mark 
XT.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26;  Acts  vi.  9,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cykene,  which  see.  The  adjective 
also  ooctin  in  the  orijpnal,  2  Maoe.  iL  23;  Matt, 
xxvii.  32;  Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1.  A. 

CYRE'NIUS  (Ki/p<v»o$:  [Cyn»M],  Luke  ii. 
2),  the  literal  ICnglish  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
(jreek  name,  which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Koraan  name  QuiiUNUs  (not  Quirinins;  see  Meyer, 
in  loc.;  Suet  Tiber.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  48). 
The  fuU  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He 
was  consul  A.  u.  c.  742,  b.  c.  12,  and  nuule  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  after  the  banishment  c^  Archelaus  in 
A.  D.  6  (Joseph.  Ani.  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was  sent 
to  make  an  enrohnent  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in  Juds^  a  oen- 
BUS  or  aitoypa^  (Joseph.  L  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §  1). 
But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identi- 
finl  with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Satuminus  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria.  Heuce  has  arisen  a  considerable 
ditBculty,  which  has  been  variously  solved,  either 
by  supposing  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St. 
Luke  (a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some 
uuusual  sense  to  his  words,  oSrij  ^  iroypo^^  irp^ 
•n\  fy^rrro  ^lytfioyt^oyros  Tflj  iu^ias  Kvpi/Woi;. 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  ff.  Peri- 
zonius,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Storr,  llioluck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  be/ore  Q.  teas  gov- 
emor  of  Syriii,'*  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

All  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quiriniui. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  BerUn,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commtntntio  dt 
^ria  Romanorum  provincia  a  C€unrt  Auyutto  ad 
f.  Vupaai'inum^  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.  This  he 
mpports  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

La  9  B.  c.  Sentius  Satuminus  succeeded  M.  Ti- 
Hqs  hi  the  province  of  Syria,  and  go\'emed  it  three 
yean.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  b.  c.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
In  A.  D.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors 
rf  SjTia  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Qui- 
rinus, m  i.  u.  6.     Now  from  the  maxim  acted  on 
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by  Augustus  (Dion  Oaas.  111.  23),  that  none  should 
hold  an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  or 
more  than  five  years.  Varus  cannot  ha\e  been  gnr- 
emor  of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  b.  o. 
6  to  A.  i>.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  govern- 
ors? One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusiua 
Satuminus,  whose  name  occurs  as  **  legatus  Syria  ** 
on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  4  or  5.  But  his  pro- 
consulate will  not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or 
two  governors  must  be  supplied  between  Varus, 
ending  4  b.  c,  and  Volusius,  4  or  5  a.  d. 

Just  in  that  interval  fidls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  wpt&Tri  iy^vero  iiyr- 
uovt^foyros  rrjs  ^vplas  Kvfyqy^ov.  Could  Quirinus 
have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From  Jan. 
to  Aug.  b.  c.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  Horoonadenses  ('*  Mot  ex- 
pugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Honionadensium  castellis  in- 
signia triumphi  adeptus,"  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  48).  Now 
Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the  prov- 
inces which  could  by  any  possibility  ha\-e  been  un- 
der Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliniinates  fW>m  the 
inquiry  Asia  —  Pontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  Gala- 
tia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as  h« 
shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  successivo 
diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4) 
from  Cyprus,  and  —  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  haring,  as  ex-govemor  of  Syria,  at- 
tempted ^  repetere  pro\inciam  armis  "  (Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  12\  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  {ib.  ii.  78-80)  —  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  Hiis  Zumpt  also  coniurms  by  the  aooounts 
in  Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  55)  of  the  Clitse,  a 
seditious  tribe  of  Cilicm  Aspera,  who  on  two  occa- 
sions were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the  govemon 
of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  inteniil.  But  at 
ichat  time  f  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tae.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  dntm  rector  C.  C(e$ari  Armettiam  obti^ 
nenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his  well- 
known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in  a.  d. 
6 ;  for  Caius  Cossar  died  in  a.  i>.  4.  Zumpt,  by 
arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his  first 
govemorship  at  fh>m  b.  c.  4  to  b.  c.  1,  when  h« 
was  succeeded  by  M.  IxUius. 

It  u  tme  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  ht- 
itude  allowed  by  the  words  rp^irri  iy^yero,  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  {Attn.  iii.  48),  we  leam  that  in  a.  d.  21,  Tibe- 
rius asked  c^  the  Senate  the  honor  of  a  publlo 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for 
other  reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  because  of 
his  '*sordida  et  pnepotens  senectus." 

For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt's  discovery, 
see  Winer,  ul  su/trn ;  Greswell,  vol.  i.  DiMtertation 
xii.;  Browne's  Ordo  Saciorum,  Apitndix,  ii  40 
fr. ;  and  Wiesdcr,  Chronohgische  Synopie  der  vier 
EvnngeUen,  p.  109  ff.  H.  A. 

*  Was  Cyrenius  or  (Quirinins  —  not  Quirinus,  aa 
many  call  him  —  governor  or  legatus  Augusti  pre 
pratore  in  Syria  more  than  once?  A.  W.  Zumpt, 
in  his  Comment,  epigraph,  ii.  71-150  (Bertin,  1854) 
has  maintained  this,  and  his  ounclusions  have  been 
accepted  by  many,    (^uirinius,  consul  in  the  yeai 
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IS  B.  c.  ss742  u.  c,  and  afterwards  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Africa^  —  perhaps  as  prooonsul  of  the 
proviuoe  of  Afnca  in  7  b.  c.  =  747  u.  c.  (oomp. 
florus,  iv.  12)  — appears  in  the  East  sometime  be- 
tween 2  B.  c.  =  752  u.  c,  and  2  a.  d.  Here  he 
iron  a  triumph  over  a  people  in  Cilicia  Trachea, 
iras  appointed  "  rector  '*  of  C.  Ciesar,  when  he  was 
<ent  to  Armenia,  and  visited  Tiberius  during  his 
lay  at  Rhodes  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48;  oomp.  Strabo, 
Kii.  p.  854  a.).  C.  Cssar  went  to  the  East  late  in  2, 
»r  early  in  1  B.  c,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Home 
ki  2  A.  D.  As  Quirinius  needed  an  army  in  Cili- 
cia, he  must  have  been  a  governor  of  a  province,  or 
ji  legate  of  the  emperor's  l^;ate.  Zumpt  shows 
tliat  probably  at  this  time  Cilicia,  although  pop- 
ularly called  a  province,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  l^pite  in  Syria,  who  had  with  him  a  large 
army,  while  the  other  provincial  governors  around 
Cilicia  had  no  army.  With  Syria,  tlien,  Quirinius 
is  at  this  time  brought  into  connection,  and,  as 
Zumpt  endeavors  to  make  out  on  probable  gromids, 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  province.  This 
oould  have  happened  only  after  the  departure  of 
Quintilius  Varus  from  his  Syrian  administration. 
Varus  followed  C.  Sentius  Satuminus,  is  known  by 
coins  to  have  been  governor  in  748-750  u.  c.  =6- 
4  b.  c,  and  left  his  poet  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  in  4  b.  c.  (Tac.  Hit,  v.  9;  Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii.  10).  It  happens  that  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
our  list  of  governors  of  Syria  until  4  a.  d.,  when 
L.  Volusius  Satuminus,  as  appears  from  coins,  held 
the  office.  Quirinius  is  assigned  by  Zumpt  on 
probable  grounds  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  inter- 
val —  to  the  years  between  4  and  1  b.  c 

It  is  then  far  ttom  being  improbable  that  this 
Roman  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria  twice  — 
once  at  this  time,  and  once  from  6  a.  d.  onward, 
in  the  times  of  the  *^ taxing**  mentioned  Acts  v. 
37.  The  ajToypwfyfi  in  Luke  ii.  2  might  thus  be 
called  ^^theJirW  in  opposition  to  the  ucond  or 
nwre  noted  otie^  which  Luke  had  in  his  mind  witli- 
out  mentioning  it.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Latin 
inscription  spcnks  of  some  one  as  twice  governor 
of  Syria  under  Augustus.  The  name  is  lost. 
Mommsen  refers  it  to  our  (^irinius,  Zumpt  to  Sen- 
tius Satuminus,  his  second  predecessor.  But  these 
combinations  fail  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
Luke  ii.  1-2  presents  to  us:  they  rather  bring 
Matthew  and  Luke  into  irreconcilable  variance.  For 
our  Lord  was  bora  some  time  before  Herod's  death, 
and  Quirinius  cannot  have  commanded  in  Syria 
until  some  months  after  Herod's  death. 

Something,  however,  is  gained  from  the  known 
fitct  that  Quirinius  was  in  the  East  and  in  active  ser- 
vice about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  'Hytft^r 
of  S}Tia  he  could  not,  it  is  certain,  then  have  been. 
But  if  eniployed  there  as  a  special  commissioner,  he 
may  well  at  that  time  have  subdued  the  mountain- 
eers of  Cilicia,  and  superintended  the  census  in 
Syria.  Popularly  he  might  be  called  fjyefju&y^ 
while  acting  in  such  a  capacity;  but  the  aroypa^ 
itself  was  not  like  tlie  one  which  the  same  Quir- 
inius —  sent  there,  we  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
his  previous  experience  —  undertook  in  6  a.  d., 
which  was  a  valuation  of  property  in  Judsea  with  a 
view  to  the  taxation  of  the  Jews,  now  no  longer 
under  a  lung;  while  the  prior  one  could  not  have 
gone  beyond  a  numbering  of  the  population. 

T.  D.  W. 
•CYRIA  {Kvpiai  f/oi»wf),  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  proper  name  (2  .lohn,  ver.  1 ).     See  John, 
Sbookd  AMD  Third  LritfTLi-;8  of.  H. 


CYRUS 

CY'RUS  (tthb,  or  WnyS,  l  e.  C&reA:  K^ 
pos ;  probably  from  the  root  contjuned  ui  the  Pen. 
kofiPj  the  Sim;  Sans,  sura:  so  Plut  Artax,  e.  1; 
cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Pendan 
empire  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  1.3;  2  Chr.  xxx\i  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod, 
i.  107 ;  Xen.  Cifrop.  1.  2,  1 ),  the  son  of  JIandane, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  kins  of  liledia, 
and  Cambyses,  a  i'ersian  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
AchaBmenidie.«     In  consequence  of  a  dream,  As- 
tyages, it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infimt 
grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  vboai 
he  chai^ged   with   the  commission   of  the  crime 
(Herod,  i.  109  ff.),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity 
under  the  name  of  Agradates  (Stiub.  xv.  p.  729). 
His  real  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  imperious 
spirit  which  he  displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod, 
i.  114),  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  cour- 
age and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians,    iiie  tjTanny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time 
alienated  a  Uirge  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cymi 
headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Median  kuig  d.  c.  559,  near  Pasaigade 
{,\fur(fh'Attb,  Strab.  xv.  p.  730).    After  consolidat- 
ing tlie  empire  which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  East.     In  b.  c.  546  (?)  he  defeated 
Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize 
of  his  success.     While  his  general  Harpagus  was 
engaged  m  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Miner, 
Cyms  turned  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians. 
Babylon  fell  liefore  his  army,  and  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  Assyria  were  added  to  hia  empire  (b.  c. 
538).     llie  conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  msf 
for  greater  designs.      It  is  probable  that  Cvras 
planned  an  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  there  are  traces 
of  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appesn 
to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus 
(Ctes.  Peis.  cc.  5  ff.).     Afterwards  he  attacked  the 
Massagetse,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  n.  c.  529  ((^linton,  F.  IT.  ii.  301  ff.).    His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasai^adae  (Arr.  Fscp.  AL 
vi.  2D),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  \ictory  (Raw- 
linson,  Ih'rod.  i.  351). 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotui 
C}TUS  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  \'arious  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  IGO; 
Xen.  Ctp-vp.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thencefortli  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which 
he  left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  pbuis. 
Like  an  oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 
Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  (>rus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  I'he  fall  of  Sardis  and  Babv- 
lon  was  the  starting-point  of  European  life;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  begiiming  of 
(irecian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  <rf 
the  Roman  constitution  synchronize  with  the  tri- 
umi)h  of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  East  (cf.  Ni^uhr, 
Gtach.  Au,  p.  232). 


a  In  an  Inscription  be  in  described  as  ''Sod  of  Oib 
byses,  the  powerful  king  "  (Got.  RawUnsoai  ou  JhrodL 
1. 107). 
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But  while  the  position  which  Cjnis  occupied 
with  re)FMd  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  stritcint^ly 
li^nuficant,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are  full 
of  m  more  peculiar  interest.** 

Hitherto  the  great  kini^,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contitct,  had  been  open  op- 
prestfors  or  seductive  allies;  but  ('>tus  was  a  gen 
eroua  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognized  in  him 
**  a  shepherd ''  of  the  Lord,  an  '^  anointed  "  king 

(Is.  xlv.  1;  rrtt?)p,  Messiah:  ry  XP^ar^  fiov' 
Christo  meo);  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  t>-pe  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the 
prophecy  with  their  religious  issue;  and  if  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represents 
the  restoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  vic- 
tories (Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that 
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the  permanent  efl^ts  which  Persia  has  wrought 
upon  the  workl  can  be  better  traced  through  the 
Jewish  people  than  through  any  otlier  channel 
The  Uws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins 
of  the  material  grandeur  of  l^eniia  have  paosed 
away;  and  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  last  mission.  In  this 
respect  also  the  parallel,  which  has  been  already 
hinteil,  holds  good.  C}tu»  stands  out  clearly  as 
the  representative  of  the  I'jist,  as  Alexander  after- 
wards of  the  \\^est.  The  one  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
independence.  l*>elesiastically  the  first  crisis  was 
'  signalized  by  the  cousoUdation  of  a  Chiuieh ;  the 
I  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.  Tlie  one  found 
I  its  outward  embodiment  in  *^  the  great  Syna- 
gogne;'*  the  other  in  the  d}'nasty  of  the  Asmo- 
'  means. 

I  The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
I  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-23;  Err.  i.  1-4,  ill  7, 
i  iv.  3,  V.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 


Tomb  of  Cyras  at  MmghrAmbf  the  anoleiit  PasargadsB. 


of  Jtidaimn ;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  whs  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1.  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  Captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  fiunt  image  of 
that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  iduhtry  in  Judah:  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outvr.u^  fonu  in  which  the  law 
might  lie  niiihly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  ho\ie  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
oflered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  Captivity  which  was  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fblly  the  spiritual  na- 


a  It  soems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  Identity  of  tbu  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
tristory,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ttt  that  the  C>rtu  of  Uerodotus  is  the  Nebuehadnes- 


ture  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognized  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer  —  public  and  private 
—  assuuMxl  a  new  importance.  Tlie  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  'Fhe  Scriptures  were  collected 
The  "  law  was  fenced  ''  by  an  oral  tradition.  Syn 
agogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed.  Scribes 
shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not  super- 
sede them  in  popular  i-egard. 


tar  of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germany 
(Pressel,  s.  r.  Cyrus  in  Herzog'o  Enri/k!op.).  It  is 
impossible  that  the  great  conqoeror  nf  Isaiah  can  be 
merely  a  satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  '(the  people 
of  God  *'  was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  na- 
tional, llie  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
nationSf  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  tlieir  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispen- 
sation were  already  made  when  the  *<  Dispersion  '* 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(comp.  Niebuhr's  Gtsch.  Astun  und  BnMsj  p.  224 
ff.;  Kwald,  Gesch.  d.  VoUes  Israel,  iv.  60  ff.; 
Jost,  O'esch.  <L  Judenthums,  I  13  ff.).     [Dispek- 

8ION  OF  THE  JkWB.]  B.  F.  W. 


D. 

DAB'ABEH  (n'^^jj  [patture]:  Atfifid; 
Alex.  AtfipaBi  Dabtreth),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This 
name  is  incorrectly  spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should 
beDABERATii;  which  see. 

*  The  A.  V.  inherits  the  orthography  fWnn  the 
older  English  versions.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
word  without  Metheg,  as  usually  read  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
67  (A.  V.  72),  would  be  Dovrath.  H. 

DABBA'SHETH  (n^'^'l!:  Ba*fliipa/8a: 
Alex.  Aaj3a<r0ax:  Uebbnteth)^  a  town  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

*  The  name  is  properly  Dabb«iheth  (i1^5?), 
the  ^'owel  being  changed  as  above  by  the  pause.  It 
signifies  a  hwnp  (Gcsen.,  Fiirst)  as  of  a  camel 
(comp.  Is.  XXX.  6),  and  points  therefore  to  a  hiU  or 
town  on  a  hill.  Josephus  says  that  Ganiala  was  so 
called  for  a  similar  reason  {S, ./.  iv.  1,  §  1).  Hence 
Knobel  (Jomi,  p.  4.58)  conjectures  among  other 
possibilities  Uiat  Dabbasheth  may  be  the  present 
Jebdtha,  on  one  of  the  hiUs  which  skirt  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  (Kob.  BiU,  lies,  u.  344,  2d  ed.)  be- 
tween Mejtkhl  and  Kaimun.  But  the  position 
alone,  without  an  afluiity  in  the  names,  would  not 
bear  out  that  conclusion.  II. 

DAB'ERATH  (wiUi  the  article  in  Josh. 
rn^T^  \tht  paMwre,  fem.  of  "l?^,  Fiirst] : 
Aafi'tod^  [Vat.  -/3e«-];  Alex.  AajSpoOi  in  (^r.  by 
double  copying,  rij»  Ar^cpl  [Vat.  -p«i]  koI  r^v 
Aafi^pi  Dtbereth\  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  Chisloth- 
Tabor.  In  the  list  of  Identical  cities,  howe%er,  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name 
in  the  original  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
«  Dabareh  '*),  it  is  stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar. 
[Dabaueh.]  It  is  no  doubt  the  Dabaritta  (Aa- 
fiapirruv  Kwfiri)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii. 
21,  §  3).  Under  the  name  of  Deburieh  it  still  lies 
at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  ([Rob.  BiU,  Res.^  ii. 
350).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  tiie  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  afler  his  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt, 
xvii.  14).  But  this  event  probably  took  place  fitf 
away."  G. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  see 
Hebmom  and  Tabor.    Daberath  could  belong  to 


•  *  Thomson  thinks  that  DdbUneK  or  Debariek  may 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  heroine  Deborah  (Lartd 
mid  Book,  ii.  150);  but  the  site  of  Dabenth  and  of 
DebHriek  bdng  so  evidently  the  same,  it  is  most  nat- 
ucml  to  regard  them  as  fonns  of  the  same  name.     ^  I 


DAOON 

Issachar  and  yet  be  on  the  border  of  Zebohin,  b» 
cause  the  two  tribes  had  a  conterminous  boundary 
Deburieh  lies  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  goir^ 
finom  Nazareth  to  Tabor,  like  other  Galilean  vil- 
lages, it  illustrates  still  ancient  Scripture  cnitoms. 
The  writer,  passing  there,  observed  booths  nade  of 
the  branches  of  trees  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  the 
houses,  occupied  as  an  apartment  of  the  houses  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  dwelling  on  the  house-top  b  some 
such  way  as  this  in  Prov.  xxi.  9.  In  this  place,  lajt 
Mr.  Bartiett  {Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  kis  Apos- 
ties,  p.  199,  3d  ed.\  '<  we  established  our  bivouac  at 
night-fall  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  amidst  heapi 
of  com  just  gathered  fh>m  the  surroundmg  pbin." 
It  is  a  custom  that  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Canaanites.  Rahab  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  took  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  and  "  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalla  of 
the  flax  which  she  had  hkid  in  order  upon  the  roof*' 
(Josh.  ii.  6).  The  flat  roof  fbmishes  a  convement 
place  for  storing  such  products,  because,  exposed 
there  to  the  sun,  they  ripen  or  become  dry  more 
speedily,  and  are  also  more  secure  from  pillage. 
[House.]  One  of  the  remoter  branches  of  the 
Kishon  has  its  source  near  Deburieh  (Rob.  Phyt, 
Geogr.  p.  188).  H. 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swifl  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdros  (3  Esdr.  xiv.  84; 
oomp.  37,  42). 

DACCBI  (Aojco^^;  Alex.  AiuroviSf;  [AH. 
Acuco/S/:]  Accuba),  1  Esdr.  v.  28.     [Akkub.] 

DADDB'US,  or  SADDE'US  (1  Esdr.  vuL 
45,  46),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Aod- 
8a7oi  [Vat.  AoaScuor,  AoSoiotL  or  AoASoIof 
[Alex.;  Aid.  AoSSaiof,  Ao8Sa?os:  /i<0£6/ewj, which 
is  itself  a  corruption  of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viiL  17),  aris- 
ing out  of  the  preceding  word  yS»    [Iddo.] 

B.F.W. 

•DAGGER.     [Aims,!  1.] 

DA'GON  (VW,  Aiywv,  a  diminutive  of  D^, 
ajtth,  used  in  a  sense  of  endeannent:  cf.  Gesco. 
Thts.  8.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4;  Sanchon.  p.  28;  Movers,  Phdniz.  1. 144)  eor- 
relative  of  Atai^tis  [Atargatib],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  moat  fiunoos 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  6;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
Utter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maocabsan  wars  (1  Maoc.  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4;  Joseph. 
Ant,  xiU.  4,  §  5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Da- 
gon likewise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon 
(near  Jaronia ),  and  Beth- 
Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh. 
zv.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh. 
xix.  27).  [Bkth-Da- 
GOK.]  Dagon  was  rep- 
resented with  the  faee 
and  hands  of  a  man  and 
the  taU  of  a  fish  (I 
Sam.  V.  4). 

In  the  BabykjcisD 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  CfiS^ 
Kmv\  ia    applied  to  a 


see  no  reason,^'  says  Dr.  Van  I>yck,  one  of  the  tcaiii> 
latoTS  of  thv  modem  Arabic  Bible,  ''against  coniidM^ 
ing  Dffrf^rVA  B  Dsberath,  in  point  of  olymology  ■* 
well  as  position." 
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Fbh-god.     From  Nimroud.     (lAjrard.) 


wf,  p.  477)  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
nicn."  Nielmhr  appears  to  identify  thin  being  with 
the  Pbcpnician  god,  but  Kawliiiaun  (/lei-oJofuSj  i. 
523  ff.)  regards  tljem  as  wholly  distinct.  It  may 
ha\-e  been  from  a  confusion  with  the  Babylonian 
deity  that  the  I^hoeniclan  Dagon  has  been  compared 
with  Zeu9  ap6rpios,  the  author  of  agriculture 
(Philo  Bybl.  ap.  Kuaeb.  Ptxtp.  Ar.  i.  10 ;  Sanchon. 

p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected  with  7^^, 
CWTI  Ulrtaw,  Phib). 

The  fish4ike  form  was  a  natiural  emblem  of  fruit 
fiihiess,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
■eafitfing  tribes  in  the  representation  of  tbeu*  gods. 


Fi«h-god  on  gems  In  British  Mosenm.     (Layard.) 

Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known,  objects 
of  gener.ll  wor^ihip  among  the  Egyptians  (llerod.  ii. 
72;btral..  xvii.  812).  B.  F.  W. 

DAI'S  AN    [2  syl.]   (Aaurdt^;   Alex.  Ataa^: 
DtMtMM),  i   I'jstlr.  V.  31.     Kk21n;  by  the  com- 

roonly  repeated  change  of  R,  1,  to  D,  1, 

DALAI  AH  [.3  syl.  J    H^b-^  [Jehovah  deUv- 
34 


ers]:  AoXoata;  [Alex.  AoAxuoO  Dahia).  The 
sixth  son  of  I'Uioenai,  a  descendiant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMAlfUTHA  (AaJ^^uufoved).  In  Matt. 
XV.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  '*  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
he  "came  into  the  regions  (cif  r^  fifpri)  of  Dal* 
manutha.**  From  this  we  may  conchitfe  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  [Magdala.]  Immediately 
south  of  it  a  precipitous  bill  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
Beyond  this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  narrow 
g^eh  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  tlie  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  \-lin-^l-BdtUIehj 
*'  the  cold  Fountain.'*  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.      J.  L.  P. 

♦  Mr.  Tristram  {L'lwl  of  Jsrael,  p.  429,  2d 
ed.)  would  also  identify  Dalmaimtha  with  'Aiiirt^ 
Bdr'uith.  Ur.  Thomson  (Land  and  liijokj  ii.  60) 
slightly  fii\x>rs  the  idea  that  Dalmanutha  may  be 
the  present  DMhamia  or  Ddnianun  on  the  Jarmuk 
which  flows  into  the  Jordan  a  little  south  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee.  But  the  manifest  parallelism  be- 
tween Mark  viii.  10  and  Matt.  xv.  dJ  (where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  Magdala)  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  found  on  tlie  west  side  of 
the  lake  and  not  on  the  east.  It  may  be  thai 
Mark,  with  hb  characteristic  precision  ( Westcott, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  (iottptU^  p.  366, 
Amer.  ed.),  mentions  tlie  more  exact  place,  and 
Mattliew  the  one  near  which  the  Saviour  disem- 
barked.  The  two  pouits  on  the  coast  are  so  near 
each  other  that  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for 
the  writers  to  adopt  this  twofold  designation. 
Whether  the  K\-angclists  a^^ree  or  difler  in  cases 
like  this  the  critics  of  Baur's  school  find  fault  with 
them ;  if  they  agree  they  merely  copy  from  each 
other,  and  if,  as  here,  Matthew  writes  Magdak  but 
Mark  Dalmanuttia,  it  is  because  Mark  wished  to 
show  his  independence.  U. 

DALMA^IA  {LaXfMTia\  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extending  from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Sa- 
vus  in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Koman 
pro\ince  of  Ill^Ticum,  subsequently  to  'nbcrius's 
expedition,  A.  d.  9.  St.  Taul  sent  Titus  there  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10);  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  (Kom.  xv.  19),  for 
the  boundaries  of  lllyricum  and  Ualmatia  were  not 
well  defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  tin»e 
St  Paul  wrote,  ahuost  identical.     [Fm.viik  i:m.] 

W.  I..  B. 

DALTHON  (r?^?  [prob.  Persian j:A«A- 
4>(6y,  some  MSS.  [FA«]'  koi  a5*A4>«v:  f)rlj)hm), 
the  second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Hamaii ;  killed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  13tb  of  Adar  (EsUti.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ARIS  (AdfAopis)  [n  heifer],  an  Athen- 
ian  woman  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's 
preaching  (Acts  xvii.  34).  (Jhrysostom  (de  Sacer-- 
dotut,  iv.  7)  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  to* 
gether  with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and 
ilemsterhuis  thhik  tlie  name  should  be  Act/ioAiT, 
which  is  finequently  found  as  a  woman's  name;  but 
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DAMASCENES 


the  pemutation  of  a  and  p  was  not  uncommon 
both  in  pronunciation  and  writing.  We  have  Kpi- 
fiayos  and  KKlfiayos,  eeriKdKos  and  OtoKSpos, 
fio6K0\os  and  cuyiKopevsy  from  the  oltsolcte  ndpu 
or  «((Aw,  euro,  coio  (Lobeclc  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652). 

H.  A. 

*  If  Damaris  had  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
■he  would  properly  have  been  called  yj  yvy}i  avrov 
(Acta  V.  1)  or  at  least  ^  yvvfi  (AcU  xxiv.  24). 
8he  must  have  had  some  personal  or  social  distinc- 
tion, to  cause  her  to  be  tlius  singled  out  by  name 
from  the  others.  H. 

*  DAMASCENES^  (AafiMncriyol :  Damas- 
eem),  uihabitants  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  It 
repeats  iy  AetfuurK^  just  before,  but  is  not  alto- 
gether pleonastic,  the  city  which  the  Ethnarch 
guarded  was  that  of  the  Damascenes,  while  he  him- 
self was  an  Arabian.  II. 

DAMAS'CUS      (PWST,     [also    P^*»^, 


DAMASCUS 

2  K.  xvi.  10,  and  pSTS"]'^  in  1  and  2  Chr.:  as- 
tidly,  intlustry,  as  being  a  seat  of  traffic,  Gca.] 
AafiacKSs'  Itntnfisnu)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  has  at  all  tunes  been  one  of  the  most  inipor. 
tant,  of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  of  vast  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which 
lies  east  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-I  jltanus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  fertile  plain,  which  b 
nearly  circuUu-,  and  about  30  miks  in  diameter,  b 
due  to  the  river  Bnrada,  which  is  probably  the 
"  Abana  "  of  Scripture."  This  stream,  rising  hiph 
up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti-lJbanus,  forces  iU 
way  through  the  diain,  running  for  some  time 
among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly  it  bursti 
tlirough  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open  country  east 
of  Uie  hiUs,  and  difluses  fertility  (ar  and  nide. 
[Abana.]  "From  the  edge  of  the  mououin- 
range,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  "you  look  doim 
on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  iU 
widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  expla- 


naiton  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring 
charm,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when  it  was 
the  solitary  seat  of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which 
it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The  nver 
is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks,  rush- 
ing through  the  cleft;  it  burstii  forth,  and  as  if  in 
a  moment  scatters  over  the  pkun,  through  a  circle 
of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  .  Far  and 
wide  in  front  extends  the  level  pkiin,  its  horizon 
bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hilU  bare,  all  bare  far 
a^-ay  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  liagdad.  In  the 
midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast  lake  or 
isianu  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  wadng 
above,  com  and  grass  below;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its  white 
I  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 


minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  Ihcm,  the 
city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towera  the  soowy 
height  of  Hennon,  overlooking  the  wb<^  scene. 
Close  behind  are  tlie  sterile  limestone  mountains  — 
so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  livii^  and 
the  dead  "  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.,  p.  ilO).  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  "  walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  peara,  and  apples  **  (AddisoD's  Dnwi. 
and  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also  a  prin 
cipal  feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  main 
stream  of  the  Baradn^  which  runs  directly  through 
the  town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and 
fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are  gi^'en  off  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the  mead- 
ows and  com  fields,  turning  what  wouM  otherwise 
be  a  desert  into  a  garden.     The  various  streams 


«  *  Thore  Is  a  river  of  considemble  ulae  a  fbw  hours   2  K.  r.  12  {Keri).     This  riv«r  of  coutm  Is  a 


Is  Um  north  of  Dnmascus  still  callnd  Ammana.     See   one  (hxn  the  Bartula. 


i:.  ?.  JL.  V. 
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Ronite,  but  greatljr  weakened  in  \'olame,  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  town ;  and  the  Uanula  flows  on 
towards  the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15 
miles,  when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
two  smail  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the 
wfffi  ef  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  Witdif 
llfiMm  upon  the  north,  and  the  Auf  ij  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  flrom  Hemion,  increase 
the  fertility  of  tha  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  tlie  honor  of  representing  the  ^  Fharpar "  of 
Scriijture.     [PifAKi*.VK.J 

Acoordiu;;  to  Josephua  (AtU,  i.  6)  Damascus  was 
founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Anm,  and  grandson  of 
Shem.  it  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native 
of  the  pbce  (Uen.  xv.  2).  We  nuiy  gather  from 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  firom  the  state- 
ment of  Josephua,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Anmftans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native 
writer,  Xicobiis,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at 
DauLiscua,  after  leaving  Cfaarran  and  before  enter- 
ing the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was 
king  of  the  iilace.  **Abrahanfs  niuoe  was,**  he 
ia}-s,  "  e\ien  in  his  own  day  fiuuUiar  hi  the  mouths 
of  tiie  Damascenes,  and  a  village  was  shown  where 
he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after  him  "  (^V.  p.  30). 
This  last  circumstance  would  seem  however  to  con- 
flict with  the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king, 
snice  in  that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capi- 
tsl.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until 
the  time  of  David,  when  ^  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
siu  came  to  succor  Madadezer,  king  of  )Cobah," 
with  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  6).  Oit  this  occasion  David  "slew  of 
the  Syrians  22,003  men;**  and  in  consequence  of 
this  victory  became  completely  master  of  the  whole 
territory,  whic(  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites. 
**  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and 
the  Syrians  Ijecame  servants  to  David,  and  brought 
gifts**  (2  Sum.  v'Ji.  6).  Nicolatis  of  Damascus 
wid  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this 
time  was  Hadad;  and  he  a  when  to  him  a  domin- 
ion, not  only  over  Damascus,  but  over  **  all  Syria 
except  I'hcpnicia**  (/>>.  p.  31).  He  noticed  his 
alltiik  upon  David;  and  related  that  many  battles 
were  fuu;;ht  between  them,  the  bat,  wherein  he 
suflTerefl  defeat,  being  **  uf)im  Ute  /•Mjtfirntesy  Ac- 
conling  to  this  writer  Hadad  the  I'*Irst  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  ton  who  took  the  same  name,  as  did 
hli  deaoendanta  for  ten  generations.  Hut  this  is 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture.  It  appears  that  in 
the  rei;pi  of  Sofomon,  a  certain  Kezon,  who  had 
been  a  suliject  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and 
had  ejcaped  when  David  conquered  Zoijah,  made 
bim^ielf  maater  of  Damascus  and  established  his 
own  rule  tliere  (1  K.  xi.  2 1-25).  He  was  "  an  ad- 
versary to  Israel  all  the  daj-s  of  Solomon 

snd  he  alihorred  Itfael,  and  reigned  over  Syria.*' 
Afterwards  the  fiimll/  of  Hadad  appears  to  have 
reoov-ered  tiie  throne,  and  a  Uenhadad,  who  is  prob- 
ably Ha<bul  III.  of  Nioolaiis,  a  grandson  of  the  an- 
tajsonist  of  David,  is  found  in  lei^ie  with  Daasha, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  19;  2  Chr. 
xri.  3),  and  aftemrds  ui  league  with  Asa  against 
Bsasha  (1  K.  xv.  2)).  He  made  a  successful  in- 
^aMou  of  the  Israelite  territory  in  the  reign  of  that 
King*  and  in  the  reign  of  Oiuri  he  not  only  cap- 
lived  a  nuuilier  of  Israelite  cities  which  he  added 
lo  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have  ex- 
aidsed  a  species  of  ferdship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
which  he  acquired  the  right  of  *«  making  himself 
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streets**  (1  K.  xz.  34;  comp.  Nie.  Dam.  Fr.  p.  81 
<ui  Jin,),  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  iladwl 
IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and  the  lien- 
idri  of  the  Assyrian  uiacripUons),  who  came  at  th« 
head  of  thirty-two  suliject  kings  against  Ahab,  and 
bud  siege  to  Samaria  (I  K.  xx.  1).  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful;  and  was  followed  by  wan,  in 
which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites;  and  at  last  llenhadatl  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  liis  fiither  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  8uzerai.ity  «f 
Aliab  {ib.  xx.  13-34).  'Hie  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  ob8er\'ed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterward  war  broke  out  afl^sh,  through  the 
claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Kamoth-Uilea  I  (^. 
xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 
pboe  (ifr.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  tlie  oHensi\-e.  Tlieb  banda 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Je- 
horom;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  thne  a 
second  liege  of  Samaria,  which  was  fliiitraied 
miraculowly  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  7).  After  Uiis, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneifonu  iuscription-t  show 
that  toward  the  dose  of  his  reign  Uenhadju)  was 
exposed  to  the  asaaulta  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominran  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  nuule  by  this  prince  upon  Uen- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Haniathites,  waa 
unable  to  ofler  any  eflectual  oppoaition  to  the  A»- 
syrian  arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  several 
engagements,  and  in  one  of  tlieni  Iw  lost  as  many 
as  20.01)0  men.  It  may  have  been  tbeea  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant  of 
Itenhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Klisha  had  decbtred  wotdd  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought  that 
the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
nio>'al  of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  suffisred  so 
many  disasters.  The  change  <^  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  u.  c. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Ass)Tiana. 
who  defeated  him  with  great  foes  amid  the  fiut- 
i:e)sea  of  Anti-1  Jbanus.  However,  in  his  otber  wan 
he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  on 
Kamoth'Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  coiynnction  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  2));  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32,  33);  besieged  and  took 
(jath  {ib,  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  ri.  2);  threatened  Je- 
rusalem, which  only  escaped  by  pacing  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18);  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  mainta'ned  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  do\vn  to  lienhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  bis  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Uke  him,  be  **  oppressed  la 
rael,**  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25);  but  at  last  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel  *'  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (about  ii.  c.  836)  is  said  to  have 
"  recov-ered  Damascus  **  (ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though 
this  may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at 
least  implies  that  he  ol>tained  a  certain  uifluenoe 
over  it.     The  mention  of  this  dremnstaiice  is  fol- 
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lowed  I J  a  long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  Syrians,  and  must  therefore  oondnde 
that  their  relations  with  the  Israelites  continued 
peaceable.  W  aen  they  reappear  nearly  a  centiu'y 
later  (about  u.  c.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Unal 
a^nst  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect 
tiiat  the  chief  cause  of  the  union  now  established 
between  two  powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile, 
was  the  nooessity  of  combining  tu  resist  the  Assyr- 
ians, who  at  tJie  time  were  st^ily  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  encroachment  in  this  quarter.  8criptiu« 
mmtions  the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19;  1  Chr. 
V.  2G),  and  TighOh-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  2J;  1  Chr.  v. 
2G);  and  there  is  reason  to  belie>'e  that  almost 
every  Assyrian  moiuu'ch  of  the  period  made  war  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a 
pause  in  the  struggle  that  Kesdn  king  of  Damascus 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  resolved  conjointly  to  at- 
tack Jtarusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set 
up  as  king  a  creature  of  tlieir  own  (U.  vii.  1-6;  2 
K.  xri.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  tlie  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  capa- 
ble of  efiectuidly  opposing  the  arms  of  that  country. 
In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed,  and  only 
brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil  against  which 
the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Jerusalem  success- 
fully maintained  itself  against  the  combined  attack ; 
but  Elath,  which  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aza- 
riah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded  as  S)Tian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been  taken  and  retained  by 
liezin  {ib.  xvi.  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  tlie  position  of 
an  Asssyrian  feudatory  {ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  1'be  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that 
Rezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhab- 
itants being  carried  capti^-e  into  Assyria  {ib.  verse 
9;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and  Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
■erious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  zvii.  1),  that  <*a  fire  should  be  sent 
Into  the  house  of  llazael,  which  should  de%-our  the 
palaces  of  lienhadad"  (Am.  L  4);  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  b.  c.  600,  declares  "Damascus  m 
waxed  feeble  and  tumelh  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
bath  seized  on  her  ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have 
taken  her,  as  a  woman  in  travaiL  How  is  the  city 
of  pnuse  not  kft^  the  city  of  my  joy  ?  "  (Jer.  xlix. 
34-5).  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
fiunous  place  m  Syria  during  the  Fersian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §  19);  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  Exp.  Al. 
li.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issua  it  was 
taken  by  Tarmenio  {ibid.)\  and  ih>m  thb  time  it 
eontlnued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  imder 
the  Greeks;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleucidse.  From  the  monarehs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  ( J/os. 
Chortn.  i.  14;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  JtuL  xiv.  2, 
i  3;  and  App.  BtlL  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it 
Ibrmed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
li  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who,  like  the  princes  of 
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the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  imder  tb 
Komans  (Joseph.  AM.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §  9).  A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  II.  N.  v. 
1 16),  after  which  it  became  a  (lart  of  the  province 
known  as  Phcenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl.  i^ynted.  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificeuoe  under  the  iintk 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  in  A.  d.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  snd 
the  Turks.  It  may  huwe\-er  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperitj, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  'Vhe  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Iibanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  £g)'pt  and  Upper  Sym  fol- 
low the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than 
the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the  trade 
of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  ICast  generally,  passed 
naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Pahnjts 
and  the  Euphrates.  ICzekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merclunt  in  the  vtul^ 
(tuie  of  the  toares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude 
of  all  Hdies ;  in  the  wine  of  IlcllMm,  and  white 
wool.*'  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phcenicians,  and 
supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and  wine. 
The  former  would  be  produced  in  abundance  in 
Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libsnus 
range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ilelbonj  a  viUage  still  fiunous  fiar 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles  fivm  Da- 
mascus to  the  northwest  {Geogiaph,  Jour.  toL 
xxvi.  p.  44).  I3ut  the  passage  trade  of  Damasens 
has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than 
its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants  must  have 
profited  largely  by  the  cara\-ans  which  continually 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  dutant  countiies. 
it  is  uncertain  whether  in  easAy  times  it  had  any 
important  manufactures  of  its  own.  According 
to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos  iii.  12, 
which  we  translate  *4.^  Damascus  on  a  oouch" 

(tt7ny  P^Di:;J1\  means  really  "  on  the  damoA 
couch,**  which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city 
had  become  famous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  eariy  as 
the  eighth  century  u.  c  There  is  no  doubt  thai 
such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe;  but  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  either  this,  or  tlie  peculiar  method  of 
working  in  steel,  which  ha?  impressed  itself  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the  worid,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Damascenes  before  the  Mohammedan 
era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  probably  rather  a 
consuming  than  a  producing  peoj^  as  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "  long,  wide  thorough- 
fare '*  —  leading  direct  fh>m  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha  —  is  "  called  by  the 
guides  "  Straight  *  *'  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  **  the  Street  of  Ba- 
zaars '*  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  bouse  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  '<  Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pomted 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  **  an  open  green  spot,  surrotmded  by 
trees,^*  and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground* 
but  this  spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city 
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whrms  St  Paul  must  ha^^e  approached  from  the 
loutb  or  west.  A^niii  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
•*  four  distinct  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  dif- 
fiaent  times"  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where 
the  "  great  light  suddenly  shhied  from  heaven  " 
(Acts  ix.  3);  so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  them,  llie  point  of  the  walls  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  20; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown;  and,  as  this  locality 
is  free  from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
think  that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faith- 
less or  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value 
hera. 

In  the  Tidnity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  coimected  wiUi  the  prophet 
Elisba;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  comparatii'ely  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Siaal  atid  Palestine ;  Maundrell*s 
Joutnty  to  D  tmiscut ;  Addison*s  Dairuuctt*  ami 
Ptdmyi  a  ;  Pococke's  TrattU ;  and  especially  Por- 
ter's /  tre  y'eart  in  Danuucm^  and  his  account  of 
the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geot/raphical 
Journal,  yoljxxi,)^  O.K. 

»  DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  terms, 
when  the  common  English  ^'ersion  was  made,  were 
not  restricted  to  their  present  meaning,  but  were 
used  also  in  their  primitive  sense  of  cotuiemn  and 
cowtemnitum  (comp.  Pope*s  ^'•diimn  with  &int 
praise  '*).  This,  often  with  the  associated  idea  of 
punishment,  is  all  that  the  Greek  words  which  they 
represent  properly  signify.  D  imn  is  the  rendering 
of  KaroKplvwy  &lark  xvi.  16 ;  Rom.  xiv.  23,  **  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned)  if  he  eat; " 
snd  Kpivv,  2  Theas.  ii.  12.  Dimtuition  is  the  ren- 
dering of  KplfiOy  literally  **  judgment,*'  Matt,  xxiii. 
14;  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47;  Kom.  iii.  8,  xiii. 
2,  **they  that  resist  shaU  receive  to  themselves 
dtimnttUm'^  (punishment);  1  Cor.  xL  29,  "he  that 
cateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation,  judgment)  to  himsdf ;  *' 
1  Tun.  V.  Vi\  —  Kpiois,  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  Mark  iii. 
29 ;  John  v.  23  ;  —  fraraSiK?;,  "  condemnation,'* 
*<  punishment,'*  Wisd.  xii.  27  ;  and  inedaKttay 
"destruction,"  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  A. 

DAN.  1.  (]^:  ^i»\  Joseph.  Adb^,  0e^irpi- 
rov  &y  rcrcf  ttwoiti^  Karh  r^v  'EKK.  yKurraif' 
Dtn),  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of 
Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 

—  "  *  (Sod  hath  judged  me  O??'^,  dananrti)  .  .  . 
and  given  me  a  son,*  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Dan,"  i.  e.  "judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
((jen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated 

—  "Dan  shall ^  judge  (*(^  T*,  yadin)  his  people." 


a  •  It  is  nnderstood  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  English 
eoDSol  at  Damascus,  has  in  preparation  an  elabomte 
vork  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Syrians, 
dmilsr  to  that  of  Mr.  Lane  on  ^gypt.  U. 

b  Qesenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  derivations ;  the  verb  being  active  in 
Cm  latter  and  puisive  in  the  former  {Tfus.  333). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which 
Attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastic  deriva- 
tions (cumparb  Absl,  Buijamix,  and  otliers). 

c  The  flreqoeot  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbiil  abso- 
lut»  reliance  on  these  numbers ;  and,  in  aJJition,  It 
•hoiild  not  bo  overlooked  that  the  census  In  Nun.  i. 
s  of  flght^og  men,  that  of  xzvl.  of  the  "  children  of 
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Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtall ;  and  as  the  son 
of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  ck)ser  relation  with  Rachel's 
sons,  Joseph  and  llei\janiin,  than  with  the  othei 
members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  noticed  tlist 
tliere  is  a  ckise  affinity  between  his  name  and  that 
of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose  name 
is  preser\'ed. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attriinited  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  obsened  that 
>«  liushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  lumic,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able —  whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from 
other  causes  —  that  when  the  people  were  numbered 
in  the  wildeniess  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tril)eB, 
containing  G  2,700  men  able  to  ser^-e.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the  hind- 
most of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25).     The 

names  of  the  '*  capUin  "  (S*^K73)  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  "  AhoUab  the 
sou  o(  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  iiezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  tabernacle  (Itlx.  xxxi.  G,  Ac.).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished 
some  of  its  brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in 
Num.  i.  and  xxvi. ),  and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  tlie  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
rites  of  llaal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an  increase  of 
1703  on  the  earlier  census.^*  The  remaining  notices 
of  the  tribe  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are 
unimportant.  It  furnished  a  "  prince  "  {Nnd^^  ae 
before)  to  the  apportionment  of  the  land ;  and  it 
was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal,  still  in 
company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other 
related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Dent,  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is 
heard  of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inherit- 
ance allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and  that 
portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua — strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted 
—  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.*  But  notwith- 
standing its  smallness  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes  Ephraim  and 
i3ei\|amin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it 
joined   Judah,  and   was  thus  surrounded  by  the 


Reuben,"  Ibc,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

d  This   one   word  Is  rendered  in   the  A.   T.   by 
«  prince,"  «  ruler,"  "  captain,"  «  chief,"  and  "  gov 


e  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  In  this  rBconl  Is  In 
the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  flrom  S.  to  N. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  Is  named  after  Naphtall  and 
Asher,  as  if  already  asrociated  with  the  northern  posi- 
tion afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Dan.  This  Is  alsc 
the  caae  In  Judg.  1.  84,  and  1  Ohr.  xii.  S5.  The  writa 
is  not  aware  that  any  explanatioa  has  been  oObrsd  at 
this  apparent  anomaly. 
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three  most  powtTfiil  states  of  the  whole  oonfedency. 
Of  the  towns  enumerated  as  furmiiig  **  the  *  border ' 
of  its  uiheritance,**  the  most  easterly  which  can 
DOW  be  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and 
Ir-Sliemesh  (or  Beth-shemesh ;  which  see).  These 
places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
by  which  the  highlands  of  Uergamin  and  Judah 
descend  to  the  brood  maritime  plain,  that  plain 
which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  **  the 
Shefelah/*  and  more  to  the  N.,  of  '*  Sharon/* 
»om  Japho  —  afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Yafa — 
on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon  ou  the 
south  —  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles  —  that  noble 
tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, WM  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus  {AnL 
▼.  1,  %  22,  and  8,  §  1)  thu  is  extended  to  Ashdod 
on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  great  plain.  But  this  rich  dis- 
trict, the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole 
south  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  &,  and  P.  258),  which 
was  the  richest  prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many 
oenturies  later,a  and  which  e\'en  in  the  now  degen- 
ttate  state  of  the  country  is  enormously  productive, 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle 
by  its  original  possessors,  llie  Amorites  accord- 
ingly **  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tam,  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down 
Into  the  valley"  (Judg.  i.  34)  — forced  them  up 
tam  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  vdth  their  deep 
black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  hills  that  skirt  the  fewland.  True,  the  help 
of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  not  wanting  at  this  Juncture,  and  •*  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,"  t.  e.  Kphraim,  "  pre- 
vailed against  the  Amorites  "  for  the  time.  But 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  agahi,  and  in  the 
glimpse  with  which  we  are  afterwards  &vored  into 
the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  great 
hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken  the  pbce  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  Although 
Samson  **  comes  down  "  to  the  ^*  vineyards  of  Tim- 
nath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet  it  is  fW>m 
Mahaneh-Dan  —  the  fortified  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kiijath-jearim  —  that 
he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural  fiutness,  the 
residence  of  his  fiither,  that  he  **  goes  up "  again 
after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-plaoe  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  ziii.  25,  zvi.  4;  oomp.  xviii. 
12,  xn.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  imderstand 
bow  it  happened  that  bng  alter  the  partition  of  the 
land  ""  all  the  inheritance  of  the  D^tes  had  not 
follen  to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  "  (Judg. 


a  See  the  inscription  of  king  IGsmunaar,  as  inter- 
pieted  by  Stanley  (5.  ^  F.  pp.  278,  258). 

b  *  The  ''all"  in  this  paaaage  (A.  V.)  has  nothing 
aosworiag  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  hides  IVom  the 
reader  a  peculiarity  of  the  text  The  Hebrew  writer 
states  that  the  Danites  liad  not  yet  received  an  in- 
heritance among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  VlThat  is  miant 
may  be  that  they  liad  not  received  any  territoiy  ade> 
quate  to  the  wants  of  an  overgrown  populatioa  In  their 
original  settlement,  or,  more  probably,  had  received 
none  which  they  could  securely  occupy  as  a  pennanont 
possession  on  account  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
PhiUstlDes  (see  Bertheau,  Riehter  und  Rutk^  p.  196). 
Gaasel  suggests  that  the  Danites  may  have  complained 
m  these  terms  of  their  having  no  inheritance  as  an 
ncose  for  their  rapacity,  when  the  complaint  was  not 
true  in  ftct  {Richter  und  Rulh^  p.  160).  H. 
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xviii.  l).fr  Hiey  perhaps  f^unish  a  reason  for  the 
absence  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  thi 
tribes  against  Sisera<?  (Judg.  v.  17).  Ibey  ak» 
explain  the  warlike  and  indepeiidait  character  of 
tlie  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  of  their  head- 
quarters, as  just  quoted  —  Mahaneh-Dan,  *^  the 
camp,  or  host,  of  l>an "  —  in  the  foct  spedaOy 
insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii.  11,  16, 17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  their  600  wanion<'  '^ap- 
pomted  with  weapons  of  war,"  —  and  the  lawlos 
freebooting  style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  Then 
is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of 
that  most  SaAi  and  interesting  story  preserved  to 
us  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  a  narrative  without  a  psralld 
for  the  vivid  glance  it  afibixls  into  the  maniien  of 
that  distant  lime  —  characteristic  of  boldness  and 
sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim  sardonic  humor,  boi 
undeformed  by  any  unnecessary  bbodshed. 

In  the  •* security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xriiL 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danitei 
eigoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
dcsiied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  bte 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father  "  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarody  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Bficah'i 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expeditioo 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  **  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Lsrsel,"  may  have  pouited  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
em  sanctuaiy.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  oLacnre 
notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  ha.'n  no  information* 
on  this  suliject.  From  2  Chr.  ii.  14  it  wouU 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intennanied  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Bltmt,  CoincUlence*^  Pt  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  pbee 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xiL  85).  Asher  is  omit- 
ted, but  the  **  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxviL  22.  But  from 
this  tune  f<»ward  the  name  as  applied  to  thfe  tribe 
vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omit- 
ted eiiturely,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  great 
&me  of  Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the 
tribe  are  considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  U 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  wouU 
be  taken  to  presen'e  the  records  of  a  tribe  which 
had  left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarten  of 
the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city 
notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden 
worship.    Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 


c  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  thdr  being  engaged  in  com- 
(Diehur^  i.  180).  This  may  have  been  the  eace 
with  AJsher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reaeoina  advanced 
above,  have  been  m  with  Dui.  The  **  ships  '*  of  Deb- 
orah's aoug  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in  allu- 
sion to  Joppa. 

d  The  complete  appointment  of  tliese  warrion  li 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  pne- 
tksed  in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  It  was  the  Philie- 
tine  policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom  they 
had  conquered  (c<»np.  1  Sam.  xlii.  19-21,  and  perhapi 
also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  Jaw-bone). 

«  for  "the  oapUrity  of  the  land,"  Y"^^.    BwakI 

proposes  to  read  "^  of  the  ark,"  ]S-18  :  that  fas  tin  tbi 
time  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iv.  11]^  Gach,  ii.  pL  2,  p 
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Jkmb  who  wen  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  Tiaion 
«r  St.  John  (Kev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  thig  tribe  in  the  **  Uessuigs  '^  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  extract  anjr  satisfiActory  meaning  from 
tbem.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  dose  this  notice. 

"  It  is  doubt^  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
«>n  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
em  outpost.  Herder's  explanation  will  i4)ply 
almost  equally  to  both.  *  IMn/  the  judge,  <  shall 
judge  LIr  people; '  he,  the  son  of  the  concubine,  no 
less  than  t>  e  sons  of  I^eah ;  he,  the  frontier  tribe,  no 
less  thaL  those  in  the  places  of  honor,  shall  be  '  as 
one  f>f  the  tribes  of  Isrsiel.'  <  L)an  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,*  that  b  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west,  *  that 
biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  war- 
fiire,  <  so  that  Us  rider  shall  fidl  backwards.'  And 
his  m-ar-cry  as  from  the  frontier  foilresses  shall  be 

*  For  Thy  salvation,  0  I^ord,  I  have  waited  V  **  In 
the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the 
same  eharacteristics  though  imder  a  different  image ; 

*  a  lion's  whelp '  in  the  fiir  north,  as  Judah  in  the 
fiir  south:  *  he  shall  leap  from  Hashan '  — from  the 
slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is  couched  watching 
Tor  his  prey." 

2.  (]^:  AiU;  Joseph,  rh  AcCxor:  Dan.)  The 
wnell-known  city,  so  fiuniliar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  oommon  expression 
»  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
pKaoe  was  originally  LAiaif  or  Leshbm  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  It*  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidooians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  oommerce,  and 
without  defense.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  mferred 
from  the  parentage  of  Huram-<- his  mother  **of 
the  daughter  of  Dan,"  bis  &ther  <«  a  man  of  Tyre  " 
(2  Chr.  U.  14).  living  thus  "  quiet  and  secure," 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practiced 
freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  conferred  upon 
their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
•*  alls/  the  name  of  their  fether  who  was  bom  imto 
Israel"  (Judg.  zviii.  2d;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish 
became  Dan. 

The  k)callty  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  was  **fer  from  Zidon,"  and  ^' in 

the  valley  (PBJ,  Emek)  that  is  by  (b)  Beth- 
rehob,"  but  as  this  Utter  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be 
ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandermg  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  bek>nging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,^  was  not  of  the  femily  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regukr 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  inwge  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clew,  nor  to  the 


«  AoeonUng  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blessing 
on  DiiB  is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
n  Judge  "  of  the  tribe ;  ana  the  ^acnlaUon  with  which 
It  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson  when 
brought  into  the  temple  at  Qaxa.  (See  the  Targum 
Ps.  Jonathan  on  Qen.  xWx.  16,  17 ;  and  the  quotations 
in  KaliMh's  Gne»i»  ad  loc.)  Modem  critics  likewiM 
MS  an  alluaioo  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing, 
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relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  tht 
calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  2i),  30).  llie  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Amos 
(viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  presen-es  a 
femmla  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use  among 
the  worshippers ;  but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan  it 
became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  the  formula  *'  ftom  Dan  even  to  Beersheba " 
is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX.  I;  1  Sam.  iii.  20:  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  xviL  11, 
xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the  later  records  the 
form  is  reversed,  and  becomes  "from  Beersheba 
even  to  Dan"  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  this 
is  the  last  mentwn  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  su»- 
pidon  that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  frcHu  a  fer 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  lianitea.  lliese 
are:  (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals 
—  apparent  in  uuiuerous  cases  in  the  Bible — to 
initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for  worship  any 
place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holi- 
ness from  pre-historic  times.  (2.)  'llie  correspond- 
ence of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Abraham  —  the  origin  of  Beersheba  also 
being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enveloped  in  some 
diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More  particularly  its 
incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known 
even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  iLriii.,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  very 
diflScult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  mora 
than  coiyecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  Use.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan;  another  is 
dispowd  of  by  Vtol  Stanley,  S,  c/  P.  p.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  AnL  L  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  1)  and  of 
Jerome  ( Onomast.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Qucut.  Iltbr, 
in  Genedrn^  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesitatingly 
identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near  Paneas,  with 
the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  'lluit  it  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of 
Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  passage  originally 
contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish;  and  that  wiien 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name  was 
inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  hut  is  Kwidd's  {Gesck, 
I.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the  most  feasible,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  chitfacteristic,  genuine 
air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which  fixes  tlie  origin 
of  the  nanie  so  circumstantially.  Josephus  {AnL 
V.  3,  §  1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situation  of  Ijush 
as  **  not  fiur  from  Mount  libanus  and  the  springs 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (Kaerd)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon  "  (compare  also  Aat.  viii.  8,  § 


which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Gesch.  I. 
92).  Jerome's  observations  (Qu.  tA  Gtn.)  co  *hts  pas- 
sage are  very  interesting. 

b  Hoses  is  doubtleu  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  N,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  the  A.  V 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30.     LMamassxh,  5.] 
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4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the 
Dan  in  Gen.  ziv.  14  (Ant,  i.  10,  §  1).  In  con- 
sonance with  this  are  the  notices  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  derives  the  word  ^*  Jordan  **  from  the  names 
of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  westernmost  and  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  he  places  at  four  miles  from 
Paneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre.  In  perfect  agreement 
with  this  is  the  position  of  Ttll  el-Kadi^  a  mound 
from  the  foot  of  which  ^shes  out  "one  of  the 
lar^rest  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Kob.  iii.  390-:393;  Stanley,  394,  396). 
The  Tell  it^lf,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat 
steep,  terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  streM'ed  with 
ruins,  and  is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  called  tl  Ltddan, 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Dan  (Hob.  iii.  392),  and 
the  stream  from  the  spring  Ntihr  ed-Dhan  (Wilson, 
ii.  173),  while  the  name,  Ttll  el-KdiH^  "  the  Judge's 
mound,"  agrees  in  signification  with  the  ancient 
name.''  Both  Dr.  Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  gi\-e 
the  exact  agreement  of  tlie  spot  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  >*  a  good  land 
and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  on  the  earth"  (Rob.  iii.  396;  Stanley,  as 
above).  G. 

*  Delltzsch  accounts  for  the  name  of  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  by  his  theory  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  completed  by  some  of  the  companions  and  sur- 
vivors of  Moses.  Murphy  (Commentary  on  Gtn- 
€tit^  p.  286,  Amer.  ed.)  argues  from  the  mode  of 
designation  here  employed  that  Dan  was  the  origi- 
nal name,  current  in  Abraham's  time.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  name  and 
story  attracted  the  Danites,  and  that  ailer  taking 
and  destroying  the  city,  they  displaced  the  inter- 
mediate name,  I^eshem  (according  to  Josh.  xix.  47), 
by  the  original  designation.  But  the  coryecture 
not  only  lacks  foundation,  but  seems  in  conflict 
with  the  narrative,  which  rcfos  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  "the  name  of  tlieir  father"  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  47;  Judg.  xAiii.  29).  Ewald's  suggestion  (No. 
3  above)  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  air  of  extreme  antiquity  mWcIi  invests  Gen. 
xiv.  has  been  recognized  even  by  such  questioners 
as  Ewald,  Tuch,  and  Knobel;  Kwald  ascribing  it 
to  patriarchal  times,  and  Tuch  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  Israelltish  invasion,  except  for  tliis  one  name. 
Even  the  general  phraseology  of  the  chapter  is  pe- 
culiar. But  the  names  of  places  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  several  of  them  were  obsolete  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  are  interpreted  by 
other  names  appended;  tluis,  Behi  which  is  /oar; 
Kn-niishpat  which  is  Kodesh;  the  vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  tiie  Salt  Sea.  In  one  or  two  other  cases 
we  have  an  old  name  without  the  more  modem  ap- 
pende<1,  as  though  the  later  were  not  yet  estalJished 
or  originated;  tliiis,  Ilaxazon-tamar,  which  after- 
wards became  Iji-gedi  (2  Chr.  xx.  2),  and  I'll  Pa- 
lan,  the  older  name,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  argue,  for 
Elath. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  appeUations 
oocurs  one  place  not  designated  by  its  older  name, 
but  by  a  title  which,  a  few  years  after  tlie  time  of 


o  This  Sfrreement  in  meaning  of  the  modern  name 
with  the  ancient  w  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  it.  Indccil,  Stanley  (.V.  ff  P.  p.  3M,  note) 
lias  ihown  grounds  for  at  leawt  questioning  it.  The 
modem  names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient, 
genei^Ily  agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagroeiug  in 
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Moses,  compKCdy  displaced  and  eclipsed  the  oldef 
name.  AVhen,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  en- 
tire obscurity  of  the  place  under  its  fonncr  appdla* 
tion,  the  speedy  change,  the  renown  of  its  later 
name,  and  the  cireumstances  under  which  it  was 
given,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  later 
hand,  instead  of  adding  the  explanatory  phrsss 
*' which  is  Dan"  or  leaving  the  old  and  unknomi 
name  I^eshem,  should  directly  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  solution  seems  equally  obnoos 
and  simple,  and  the  transaction  itself  almoft  un- 
avoidable. 

Keil,  however,  still  insists  with  Kalisch  and  oth- 
ers on  the  first  of  the  above  solutions,  namdy,  tint 
it  was  another  Dan,  the  Dan-Jaan  of  2  Sam.  xxir. 
6,  and  bebngiug  to  Gilead  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1).  They 
say  that  Laish-Dan  did  not  lie  on  either  of  the  two 
roads  leading  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  of  the 
Jordan  to  Damascus;  whereas  this  Dan,  supposed 
to  be  "  in  northern  Perea  to  the  southwest  of  Da- 
mascus "  (Keil),  "between  Gilead  and  Sidon" 
(Kalisch),  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
passage.'*  The  ai^gument  in\-ulves  too  many  as- 
sumptions to  be  of  much  weight.  Vet  on  tiie  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  another  Dan  without  supposing  an  in- 
correct reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  (the  interchange 

of  ]  for  *^);  a  supposition  couutcDanoed  by  the 
Vulgate,  though  not  so  clearly  by  the  Septuagint. 

S.  C.  B. 

3.  (]^:  om.  in  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp^ 
Alb';  Aid.  Acd^:]  Dan),  Apparently  the  nsne 
of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason  as  one  of  the 
pkices  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians obtained  wrought  iron,  easna,  and  calamus 
(Ez.  xxvil.  19).  Kwald  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  but 
his  conjecture  Is  without  support,  though  it  h 
adopted  by  Fiirst  (IJawhc.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skillful  worit- 
nien,  and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tril  e.  But  for 
this  view  ako  tliere  appears  to  be  as  little  founda- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  W.  A.  W. 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  eflbrts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strength- 
en by  unison  the  more  pleasurable  —  those  of  joy. 
llie  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  univer- 
sally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is  oflea 
coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourning,  as 
in  ICccl.  iii.  4,  "a  time  to  mouni  and  a  time  to 
dance"  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some  soug 
or  rt/niin  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  lU;  1  Sam.  xxi. 

11);  and  with  the  ^Fl,  or  tambourine  (A.  V. 
"  timbrel "),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive  out- 
bursts of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 


6  •  A  still  more  recent  writer.  Qusrry  ( Genesis  and 
its  Amharshfp^  p.  472.  liOnd.  1866),  deems  it  an«r  sU  a 
tenable  poRition  that  the  Ihm  of  .\brabam  (Gen.  xiv. 
14)  was  a  dtfTerent  one  fVom  that  nf  the  later  Hebrew 
hi!«tory.  Zellcr  (7iellcr*8  Bibt.  Wirtrrb.  p.  213}  proposa 
the  same  view.  U. 
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3ient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singlj.o  Nor  is 
Uiere  any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable 
in  the  reli^on  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  oppor- 
tunity so  given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kin- 
dle enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises 
of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their 
deepeit  feelini^s,  more  especially  in  those  of  the 
wo(aen,  themselves  most  easily  stirred,  and  most 
capable  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was  regarded 
even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the  body, 
and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things :  "  Sane 
ut  in  reli^onibus  saltaretur,'*  says  Servius  ad  Virg. 
tiacoL  Y,  73,  "  hffic  ratio  est,  quod  nuilam  mayores 
iiostri  partem^  corporis  esse  voluerunt,  quae  non 
sentiret  religionem."  A  similar  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  1*3.  xxiv.  10:  »*A11  my  bones  shall  say, 
I^nl,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  "  So  the  "  tongue'* 
is  tlie  best  member  among  many,  the  »» glory  '•  (Pa. 
Ivii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athen- 
Kus  to  Socrates  the  foUowing  fragment  — 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh  cvyc- 
At  xai  avlip:al^€s  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  G27 ;  comp.  Arr. 
Alex.  iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  reli<^ous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  aUio  common  in 
private  entertainments.  Many  representations  of 
dances  both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the 
F^\-pt*ian  paintings.  The  "feast  unto  tlie  la>rd," 
which  'Moses   proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was 

really  a  dance  (HPT;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  {Le*f.  vii.  (!)  reckons  dancing 
\tpxn<fii)  a«  part  of  gymnastics  (yvfiyatrriitfi). 
8o  fiir  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  i)eriod  of  an- 
tiquity from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to 
dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exer- 
cise are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  al- 
most correspond  as  synonyms  (Hom.  //.  xvi.  617; 
romp.  Creuzer,  Synib.  ii.  307,  iv.  474;  and  see 
especially  l^ucian  de  SrtU.,  pftsaim).  Women,  how- 
e>'er.  among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feelings;  and 
when  tlieir  Imsbands  or  friends  returned  from  a 
battle  on  behalf  of  life  and  home,  felt  that  they  too 
ou;;ht  to  have  some  share  in  tlie  event,  and  foimd 
Uiat  share  in  the  dance  of  triumph  welcoming  tliem 
back.  The  ''eating  and  drinldng  and  dancing" 
of  the  Ainalekites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's 

"  rising  up  to  pUiy "  (pn^»  including  a  revelling 
dance),  with  a  tacit  censure;  the  one  seems  to  mark 
tlie  lower  civilUation  of  the  Ainalekites,  the  other 
the  looseness  of  conduct  into  wliich  idolatry  led  the 
Irraeiites  (Kx.  xxxii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  7;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
IG).  So  among  the  Dedouins,  native  dances  of 
men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dend  Sea,  p.  2 Jo; 
Stanley,  pp.  5G,  4G(i),  and  are  probably  an  ancient 
custom.  The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  mo- 
ments of  temptation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to 
tlie  women.  But  more  especially  on  such  occasions 
of  trhuupli,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 
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o  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pJlW 
CJadg.  XTl.  25 ;  1  Sam.  xviil.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  21 :  1 
Chr.  xlH.  8,  XV.  29;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also  in- 
cludes other  senaes. 


character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have  fdt 
that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration 
of  triumph,  or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20) 
and  so  Jephthah's  daui^hter  (.Judg.  xi.  34),  and 
similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men* 
tioned,  a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Debo- 
rah, as  the  song  if  the  men  by  Dai-ak  (comp.  Judg. 
V.  1  with  Ex.  XV.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too.  Judith 
(xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  tri- 
umph over  Holofenies.     There  was  no  such  leadox 


Egyptian  dances.    (Wilkinson.) 

of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  "answered"  the 
entire  chorus  in  Kx.  xv.  21,^lie  women  in  the  lat- 
ter case  "  answered  one  another  ns  they  played  " 
(I  Sam.  x\*iii.  7),  that  "answer"  enil>odying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  formim;  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  0;  comp. 
went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  abio  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah'8 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities"  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and 
David,  and  their  Iiost,  but  Miriam  in  the  same 
way  "goes  out"  liefore  "Jeliovah"  the  "man  of 
war,"  wliose  presence  seems  implierl.     This  marks 


f>  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  wntiment 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fi;re  saltat  sobrius,  ni:;i  forte  in- 
sanlt"  (CIc.  pro  Mur.  p.  14).  Perliapp,  ho'.vever,  the 
.standard  of  morals  would  rather  lend  u.s  to  expect 
that  drunkennesb  was  common  than  that  dancing  was 
rare. 
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the  peculiarity  of  Da\id's  conduct,  when,  on  the  n- 1 
tunt  of  the  Ark  of  God  from  \U  long  sojourn 
among  strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5- 
82)  was  himself  chovtym ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels  <*  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  I'his  fiurt  brings 
out  more  markedly  tlie  fet'Lngs  of  Said's  daughter 
Miclud,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "  look- 
ing through  a  wuidow  *'  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  Ac., 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with 
the  ** household"  (ver.  20),  and  '^ comes  out  to 
meet*'  him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that 
his  aseal  «-as  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before 
«*  the  handmaids,"  /.  e.  ui  leading  that  choir  which 
she  shoukl  have  led,  that  he  had  ** uncovered" 
hiuiself:  an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it, 
which  tlie  dance  rendered  necessary^ — the  wear- 
ing merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion 
was  meant  to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connection 
with  IHtvid's  subjugation  of  x-arious  enemies  and 
acoeision  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii. 
23-xiii.  8);  he  accordingly  thuiks  only  of  the  honor 
of  God  who  had  so  advanced  hun,  and  in  that  for- 
gets self  (conip.  Midler,  dt  Dnvide  anL  Arc.  Ugo- 
lini,  xxxii.).  From  the  mention  of  **daxnaeU," 
^timbrels,"  and  ** dances"  (1*b.  Ixviii.  25,  cxlix. 
3,  cL  4),  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  Dand's  feeling  led  him  to 
incorporate  in  its  ritjta  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration,  lliis  does  not  seem  to  have  sunlA'ed 
him,  for  as  Saalsdiiitx  remarks  {ArdioU.  der  JItbr. 
vol.  i.  p.  SK)0),  in  tlie  mention  of  religious  revivals 
under  ilezekiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  oc- 
curs; and  this,  although  the  "  words,"  the  "writ- 
ing," and  the  <*  comnuuidm.ent  of  David  "  on  such 
subjects,  are  distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30, 
XXXV.  4,  15).  It  is  possible  that  the  banishing 
of  this  popular  element,  which  foimd  its  vent  no 
doubt  in  the  idoktrous  rites  of  Uaal  and  Astarte 
(as  it  certainly  did  in  those  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex. 
xxxii.  19),  made  thooe  etTorts  take  a  less  firm  hoki 
on  the  people  than  they  might  have  done;  and  that 
David's  more  comprehensive  scheme  might  have 
retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were  thus  kwt. 
On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heatlien  shrines.  Certainly  m  Uter  Ju- 
daism the  dance  was  included  among  some  relig- 
ious festivities,  e.  g.  the  feaxt  of  Tabernacles  (Mish- 
no,  Sitccnhj  v.  3,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers 
were  men.  Hiis  W8&  probably  a  mere  following 
the  example  of  David  in  tlie  letter.  Abo  in  the 
eariier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the  vir- 
gins in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festi\ity.  It  seems  also  from  tliis 
last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  probable, 
that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart 
from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to  the 
reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  faihion  or  figure 
of  tlie  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  have  kicked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 

to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.    The  word  njn 
means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round ;  whence  in  Ps. 


o  The  V\r\  was  cloariy  the  women^s  instrument. 
Bee  the  allotmeDt  of  the  other  diflerent  instruments  to 
men  in  1  Ohr.  xv.  1&-21,  and  xvl.  6, 42 ;  comp.  also  the 

n'^cgSn  nStt^s  oi  i»8.  ixvHi.  25. 

A  fioiDO  conuiieutitors  have  been  at  pains  to  point 
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xlii.  4  we  find  S^^n  \yKiin,  meaning  a  ftatiit 

crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring.    So  TlTl, 

whence  H^inp,  means  to  turn.  In  modera 
Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the  dance,  the 
others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  her 
artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A  paraUelismof 
movement  is  also  incident  to  it  (SaalsciiUtz,  t&.  p. 
301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led  her  countzyvomni. 
The  same  writer  thinks  that  in  Cant  vL  13,  the 

words  D^SDttn  nbhD  (A.  V.  **eon^anj  of 
two  armies  "*)  imply  two  rows  of  dancing  girls,  and 
that  the  address  in  the  suiguhr  numbo*,  **  return, 
return,"  and  again  in  >ii.  1  applies  to  the  moTC- 
ments  of  the  individual  performer  in  a  kind  of  . 
contre-darue.  The  interpretation,  however,  does 
not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancuig  also  had  its  phce  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religtous  diaracter  (Jer 
xxxi.  4,  13;  Ijira.  v.  15;  Mark  vi.  22:  Luke  xv. 
25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Herodiss's 
daughter  seem,  liowever,  to  show  that  Dean  Trench's 
remark  on  the  last-named  peasage  that  the  daneen 
were  of  course  nut  the  guests  but  hired  perfonnen 
is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  East  has  no  douU 
been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the  pastime, 
as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Cliildren,  of  course, 
aiwa}'8  did  and  alwa^'s  will  dance  (Job  xxi  11; 
Matt.  xi.  17;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  m  thir 
"dancing  dervishes"  the  Turks  seem  to  h^ve 
adopted  into  their  s^'stem  the  enthusuistic  raptares, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.  g.  in  the 
Roman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southcra 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  renuuics  Spencer,  de  SaiUiL  rei.  Iltbr»^  nny 
be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.);  and,  for  the  Greek 
and  Itoman  dances,  see  Did.  of  AnL  art.  SaUnAo. 

H.  H. 

DAKCE.  9y  this  word  is  rendered  fai  the 
A.  y.  the  Hebrew  term  Mackol,  bSPtl^,  a  musical 
instrument  of  percussion,  suppoeed  to  liave  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.     Some  modem  lexicographers,  who  Rgsrd 

Mnc/iCl  as  synonymous  with  Rfrkvd,  T^P^  (EocL 
ill.  4),  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment of  dancings  But  according  to  many  schohn, 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  instrument  used  for  ac- 
companying the  dance,  and  which  the  Helrcwi 
tlierefore  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself. 
The  Septuagint  generally  renders  mad^'i  x^^y 
^*  dancing:  "  occasionally,  however,  it  gi^m  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  as  in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Meb.  Utble,  ^-er. 
12),  where  it  Is  transkted  x^i^  "joy,"  and  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  14,  where  it  (s  rendered  ovpayvrfi^ 
"  assembly."  The  Semitic  versions  of  tlie  0.  T. 
ahnost  in>'ariably  interpret  the  word  as  a  musical 
instrument. 

On  the  Joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  eseaps 
from  their  ICgyptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Aisr 
bian  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is 

represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  ^  A  «^ 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  danclnf;,  but  tbe  dreai 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  sulyjct  of  le- 
mark.  But  clearly  the  "  dancing  vlth  all  his  migbt" 
could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume  of  107 
alty :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one  faupM 
the  other.     Comp.  Ex.  xxxU.  %  25. 
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lblk.w«d  by  her  sUten  in  fiuth,  who  join  in  *«  with 
UuiVrreb  and  cknces  "  (Kx.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense 
dT  the  paaeoge  seems  to  be,  agreokUj  to  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  thmt  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  danoe, 
and  to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  performance 
on  timbreb;  and  this  Is  the  \iew  adopted  by  the 
miyority  of  the  Ijitin  and  Kn^ish  commentators. 
Karkhurst  and  Adam  Cbu-ke  do  not  share  this 
opinion.  Aeoording  to  the  fonuer,  mackdi  is 
"some  flstnlar  wind-instrument  of   muuc,  with 

holes,  as  a  flute,  pipe,  or  life,  from  ^H,  to  make  a 
hole  or  openiag;  *'  and  the  btter  says,  "  I  know 
no  phee  in  Che  Uible  where  mndtdl  and  michnluh 
mean  ditnce  of  any  luiid:  they  constantly  signify 
some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Targimiists  very  fre- 
quently render  u^idtdl  as  a  miuicai  uistniment. 
In  £k.  XT.  23,  Onkekw  gi^^es  fbr  macknLith  the 

Aramaic  word  V^^H,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  hi  Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  einnor  (A 
y.  **  harp  '*).    llie  Arabic  venion  has  for  mtduU 

ft  t^  s    »  » 

in  most  places  JuJ0)  pL  JyAjCj  .tiunslated  by 
Freytag,  io  hi«  Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either 

one  or  two  fiuxs;"  and  the  word  HlbllQ^I 
(Jndg.  xL  34,  A.  y.  ** and  with  dances")  is  ran- 

dered  by  SvJL^,  **  songs."     Geaenius,  Fiirst,  and 

others,  adopt  fbr  the  most  part  the  Septuagint 
rendering;  but  Roeenmiiller,  in  hia  commentary 
on  Ex.  XV.  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the 
passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
Jet.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to 
their  contexts,  mnchol  mxui  mean  in  these  instances 
some  musical  instrument,  probably  of  the  flute 
kind,  and  principally  played  on  by  women. 

In  the  grand  Halleli^)ah  i'salm  (cl.)  which  doaes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctiuiry  with 
all  kinds  of  music;  and  amongst  the  instrumenU 
mentioned  at  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
mackdi,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  rendered 
in  the  amse  of  dancing.    Joel  Brill,  whose  second 

preCuie  {n'^yjJ  H^Dipn)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Ffealms  contains  the  beat  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  inatrumenU  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks:  *^  It  is  evident  from  the  passage, 
>  Praise  Him  with  the  <</  and  the  machul,'  that 
Machol  must  mean  here  some  muaical  inatninient, 
and  thia  ia  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  sehoUrs.** 

Menddasohn  derives  machvl  from  v1  vTl,  "  hol- 
k)w,"  on  account  of  its  shape;  and  the  author  of 
Shiife  Ilaggibborim  denominatea  it  DTItSD^D, 
whuh  he  probably  intenda  fbr  Ki9dfM- 

Tho  muaical  inatrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  ia  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many 


o  This  date  has  glveo  rise  to  many  otjoctions,  be- 
oanaa  the  fourth  year  of  Jeboiakim  in  identiOed  with 
the  fint  of  NebnebadManr  (Jer.  xzr.  1).  Various 
■olatkms  have  been  propoaed  (ef.  Kdl,  EinL  (  188,  2) ; 
hot  the  text  of  Daniel  ItMlf  suggests  the  true  explana- 
Ikm.  The  Mtotid  year  of  Nebnehadneiaar's  reign  (Ji. 
1)  lUls  after  the  completion  <tf  the  three  years*  tnin- 
hig  of  IXinlel  which  commenced  with  hi«  captivity 
;i.  1,  3);  and  this  is  a  clear  Indkaition  Uiat  the  expe- 
lition  mentioned  in  \  1,  wm  undertaken  in  the  laiit 
rear  of  the  i^gn  of  Nabopokunar,  whi.e  as  yet  Nebu- 
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small  bells  attached  to  ita  border,  and  was  pbyed 
at  weddings  and  mer- 
ry-makings by  wom- 
en, who  accouipai>ied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  author 
of  ShlUt  Jl.tt/ffibbo- 
fvm,  the  tnu'ldl  had 
tinkling  metal  pUtea 
_  fltftened  on  wirea,  at 

Mnsleal  lostmmenla.   Daaee.  inti^rvals,   within    the 
(Mendelasohn.)  circle  that  formed  the 

instrument,  like  tlie  modem  tambourine;  aceording 
to  otliers,  a  similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  fumislied  with 
a  handle,  which  the  per.'bmier  nii^ht  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  stnmg  on  a  metal 
bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  iiistnmient  to  the 
other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  ii.erry 
sound. 

Some  modem  critics  consider  mndtnhth  the 
same  with  michuL  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
tlie  hitter  *'  danchig,"  whilst  the  hnaer  he  renders 

**a  stringed  inatrument,"  fW>m  the  root   H^H, 

Ethiopic   fAP,  "to  sing."         D.  W.  M. 

DANIEL  ('?M*3''F  {judge  of  GwJ,  his  repre- 
8entati\-e  as  such,  or  God  (Kl)  it  jutitje],  iHui.  1. 
6,  7,  8,  Ac,;  £zr.  viii.  2;  Neh.  x.  G;  1  Chr.  Ui.  1; 

and  v83^,  Ez.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3),  the  name 
of  three  (or  four)  persons  in  tlie  Okl  TeMtiUuent. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Ao/tyi^A;  [Aid.] 
Alex.  AoAovia;  [Comp.  Aai^i^X:  ///miV/J),  "bom 
unto  him  in  Hebron,"  »  of  Abigail  the  Cannelitess  " 
(I  Chr.  iU.  1).    In  the  paiallel  passage,  2  Sam.  ilL 

3,  he  is  called  Giileab  (^^?,  i.  e.  Uke  hit 
father  {7):  AaXoula)-  For  the  Jewish  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  two  names  see  Patrick ;  Bochart, 
Illei-ozoic.  ii.  55,  p.  G63. 

2.  [Aoifi^A:  DtnitL]  The  fourth  of  <«the 
greater  propheta  "  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  wpo^njj). 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  parentage  or  fiiniily  of 
Daniel.  He  appears,  however,  to  ha\*e  been  of  royal 
or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10, 
§  1),  and  to  have  poaaeased  oonaidenUile  personal 
endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  waa  taken  to  lUbylon 
in  "  the  thhti  year  of  Jeboiakim  (k.  c.  G04),'(  and 
trained  fbr  the  king's  service  with  his  three  com- 
panions. Like  Joseph  in  eariier  times,  he  gained 
the  fiivor  of  hia  guardian,  and  waa  dirinely  sup- 
ported hi  hia  resolve  to  abatain  from  the  "  king^s 
meat"  fbr  fiear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-lG).  At 
the  cloae  of  his  three  years*  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5, 
18),  Danid  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against 
the  Blagi  (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  his 
success  he  was  made  <*  ruler  of  the  whole  prorinoe 
of  Babylon,"  and  "  chief  of  the  gOMmors  over  all 


chadnenar  was  not  properly  king.  Bat  some  f\irther 
dlfflcnlties  remain,  which  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  satisfiictorily  removed  by  Niebnhr  ( Gfsc^.  Assur's^ 
p.  83  fr.)  The  date  la  Jer.  xlri.  2,  Is  not  that  of  the 
battle  of  Carchemlsh,  but  of  the  warnl'v;  of  the 
prophet ;  and  the  thraats  and  promlMS  in  Jer.  xxt. 
are  consistent  with  the  notion  ot  a  prvnous  sai^tioo 
of  Jerusalem  to  Nebachadoemr.  which  may  have  boeo 
accomplished  without  reelBtaaoe  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  0 
ff.  338  ff.). 
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the  wiae  men  of  Babylon  '*  (ii.  48).  He  afterwartls 
interpreted  the  second  dreani  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv.  8-27 ),  and  the  handwritinpr  on  the  wall  which 
disturbed  tlie  fenstof  lieUbazzar  (v.  10-28),  though 
he  no  longer  held  bis  official  position  among  the 
magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa 
(Dau.  viii.  2;  cf.  Joseph.  AtiL  x.  11,  §  7;  Bochart, 
GeoffT.  Sncr.  iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius 
[Dauius]  he  was  made  first  of  the  *^  three  presi- 
dents *'  of  the  empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9).  and  was 
delivered  from  the  lions*  den,  into  whicli  he  had 
been  cast  for  his  fiuthfulness  to  the  rites  of  his 
fiuth  (vi.  10-23;  cf.  Bel  &  Dr.  2i)-42).  At  the 
accession  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  prosperity 
(ri.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  Bel  <ft  Dr.  2);  though  he  does 
not  apjxsar  to  have  remained  at  Bab\lou  (cf.  Dan. 
i.  21),  and  in  "the  third  year  of  Cjtus"  (b.  c. 
534 )  he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Hgris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Moham- 
medan tradition  Daniel  returned  to  Judsea,  held 
the  govennuent  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa 
(Hoscnmi.Uer,  Schol.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown,  and  is  >isited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
In  the  prophecies  of  I'Lzckiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20) 
and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3);  and  since  Daniel  was  still 
young  at  that  time  (c.  u.  c.  688-584),  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must 
have  lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps 
during  tlie  captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  Die 
ProphtUn^  ii.  5G0),  whose  fame  was  transferred  to 
his  Uter  namesake.  Hitzig  imagines  (  Voi-btmerk. 
§  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  I'Jtekiel  wiis  purely  a  myth- 
ical personage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  l^Ieichizedelc,  and  that  the  character  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  suited 
to  his  design,  "lliese  suppositions  are  favored  by 
no  internal  probability,  and  are  unsupported  by  any 
direct  evidence.  The  order  of  I  he  names  "  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job''  (Ez.  xiv.  14)  seems  to  surest 
tlie  idea  tliat  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric t}i)e8  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and 
under  it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (cf.  Dchtzsch, 
p.  27 1 ).  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dsm. 
i.  11,  implies  that  Daniel  wa«  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early 
age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  been 
nearly  forty  years  old  at  tlie  time  of  E7.ekiel'8 
prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  ahrcody  to  the  com- 
parison which  may  be  instituted  l)ctween  Daniel 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  Uie  divine  history  of  the  .lews,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  true  God  in  heatlien  courts  (Auberlen, 
JJ.tnitl^  pp.  .32,  33).  In  tliis  respect  the  position  of 
Daniel  must  have  exercised  a  {wwerful  influence 
upon  the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through 
him.  And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed 
renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and  tiie  return 
clearly  intelligible.  By  station,  by  education,  and 
by  cluuracter,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
work  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident 
in  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48,  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  Uieir  relation  to  God's 
people.  His  intellectual  ad\'antages  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  great  Law- 
giver who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
t^-ptians,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
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of  Chaldmn  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  thi 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  iL  48).  He  was  Urai 
enabled  to  presen-e  whatever  was  true  in  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revela- 
tions into  a  form  suited  to  their  special  character. 
But  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  iamiliar  with  Oriental  leaniing,  Danid 
was  from  tlie  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  oU 
servance  of  the  Mosaic  kw  (i.  8-16;  cf.  vi.  10. 11). 
In  this  way  the  thud  outward  condition  for  bis 
work  was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile 
he  offered  a  pattern  of  bolineas  for  the  instruetioD 
of  the  Dispersion  of  after  timet.  (Cf.  Auberko, 
Duniel,  24,  Ac.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  ia  disputed.  The 

full  form  (vS*p'^)  is  probably  more  correct,  and 
in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  formative, 
but  a  pronominal  suflSx  (at  n J^bnS,  *7K''"T5l!i> 

yy  that  the  sense  will  be  God  if  my  Judge  (C.  B. 
Michaelis  ap.  KosenmuUer,  SckoL  §  1).  Othen 
interpret  the  word  the  JuJgt  of  God,  and  the  nse 
of  a  yod  formative  is  justified  by  the  parallel  of 
Melchizedek,  &c.  (Hitzig,  §  2).  This  interpretation 
is  favored   by  the  Chaldosm  name,  Belteshazzar 

(nvsrtpba.  i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  ofBtl:  Tktod. 
LXX.  BoArdUro^  :  Vulg,  Baltaasar),  which  ms 
given  to  Daniel  at  Babykm  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  con- 
tains a  clear  reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitdg'i 
interpretation  ("  FuUt  tsch&^ara  =  Kmdhrer  wid 
Vtrzehrtr  *')  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  .Such 
changes  have  been  common  at  all  times:  and  for 
the  simple  assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare 
Gen.  xli.  45;  ICzr.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheslibazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to 
Daniel  are  collected  by  Kabricius  ( Cod,  Pttud.  V. 
T.  i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  to 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger, 
nisi.  Oiunt.  p.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  liV,  Dan.  ii.  p. 
243,  ed.  Petav.;  ML  Dan.  ap.  Fabric;  Joieph. 
Ant.  X.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judsea  in  the  time  of  **  Artaxenei." 
[Aktaxkuxks.]     (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  ])riest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  b.  c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  (3);  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocn^liAl  addenda  to  Daniel:  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  theodU.).  B.  F.  W. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later 
ai)ocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  fowid 
expression  afler  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  Tlie 
book  of  luioch  [Exocif  ],  the  Jewish  Sibyllines,  sird 
tlie  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Espras],  canr  out 
with  varied  success  and  in  diflerait  directions,  the 
great  outlines  of  universal  history  which  it  con- 
tains; and  the  "  Revelation ''  of  Daniel  recdved  at 
last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation  of  St 
John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Liter  writings  couki  have  been 
framed;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  u  to 
the  composition  of  the  book,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  early 
Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  in  the  (tospels  it  is  specially 
distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of  thf 
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1.  in  studying  the  book  of  IHuiiel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognize  its  apocalyptic 
eharacter.  It  la  at  once  an  <«d  and  a  be;f  inning, 
the  Lut  fonu  of  prophecy  and  the  fimt  '*  philoeophy 
of  hlitory."  'llie  nation  is  widened  into  tlie  world: 
the  restored  kingrlom  of  Jud:Ui  into  a  uuiv^eraal 
kingdom  uf  (Jod.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  connnentatur  (Dan.  ix. 
2-l!>):  to  sticoeeding  generations,  as  the  hendd  of 
inuuedinte  dfliveraiice.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  ven;e  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of 
God's  i)ei)ple,  and  fredi  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  'J'he  change  ia  not 
abrupt  ao.l  abttolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
'l*he  e/e  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  iyeer: 
▼isioiis  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divuie  comisels  are 
noade  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  liie  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  tlie  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  tracer]  them  to  their  final 
i^ue.  The  one  kx>ked  forward  from  the  present 
to  the  great  ^'age  to  come;"  the  otlier  looked 
backward  from  ^'  the  last  days  **  to  the  trials  in 
which  he  is  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and 
the  essence,  the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably 
interwoven ;  in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be 
oontempUted  apart,  each  in  its  greatest  ^igor,  — 
the  moHt  consummate  art,  and  the  most  striking 
predictions.  The  Uabylonian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  tmintng  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
list  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
(Cf.    Liicke,    Versue/i,   i.    17   ff.;  Hiteig,  Uinitl, 

lorbtm.  $  9;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  j ad.  Ajjuk.,  1  fi*.). 
[Damkl.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  befengs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaie  (C'haldee),  and  partly  in  the 
Mcred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i.-ii.  4  a) 
is  written  in  Hebrew.     On  the  occasion  of  the 

**  Syriac  "  (H^D^H,  (rupurri^  ttfriace,  i.  c.  Ara- 
maic) answer  of  the  Chakiaeans,  the  hinguage 
ehanges  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the 
elose  of  the  se^^enth  chapter  (ii.  4  6 -vii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the 
text  (viii.  1 )  is  marked  by  tlie  resumption  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of  the  book 
(viii.-xii.).  The  chanicter  of  the  Hebrew  bears 
the  dosest  affinity  to  that  of  I^zekiel  and  Habakkuk, 
or  in  other  words  to  those  prophets  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less 
marked  by  peculiar  forms  and  corruptions  than  that 
of  Ezekiel.  llie  Aramaic,  like  tliat  of  Kzra,  is  also 
of  an  earlier  form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm,  in  Dan,  p. 
87)  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but 
as  the  Targuras  —  the  next  most  ancient  specimens 
of  the  language  —  were  not  committed  to  writing 
tin  about  the  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  !« 
insisted  on  as  a  proof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  J.  1).  Michaelis 
dfinned,  on  purtly  linguistic  grounds,  that  the 
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I  book  was  no  kite  compilation,  though  be  questioned 
the  authaiticity  of  some  iMurt  of  it  (o.  iii.-vii., 
cf.  Keil,  Lthr,  d,  KitU,  §  lUO,  n.  4).  In  additton 
to  these  two  great  elements  —  Aramaic  and  He- 
brew—  tlie  book  of  Daniel  contains  tr^es  of  other 
languages  which  indicate  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  writer.  The  use  of  ijreek  technical  terms  (cf. 
§  10)  marks  a  period  when  commerce  had  ahneady 
united  i*ersia  and  (ireiice;  and  tlie  occurrence  of 
peculiar  words  which  admit  of  an  explanation  by 
reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Semitic  ruoU  (De- 
litzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  uiexplieable  on  tlie  sup- 
position th:it  the  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  fui^ery 
of  the  .Maccabfean  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  theu  (i-vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  tlie  second  (vii.- 
xii. )  u  entirely  apocalyptic,  lliis  division  is  ftu^ 
ther  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  thai 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  fidls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  fint,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  \ision  of  ch.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  ch.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  p.  36  ff.)  uito  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction,  llie  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  <^ 
the  book  (viii.-xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the«people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  'Hie  second 
section  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  symmetry. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendor, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  (jod,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  k>wer  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrifalB 
energy  of  action  ($ripla,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God*s  kingdom 
is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worklly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  ^  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth  "  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35)  ~  a  rock 
and  not  a  metal  —  is  contrasted  with  the  finite 
proportions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as 
'*  the  Son  of  man,"  tlie  representative  of  humanity, 
is  the  true  Ijord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30) 
which  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  doinin 
ions  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapters 
(iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  actfon  of  God  among  men.  The 
delivoranoe  of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idohtrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  d^ver- 
ance  of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  continuing  to  serve  his  Ciod  in  spite  of  the  edict 
of  Darius  (ch.  vi.) ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
daUon,  the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrasi 
to  the  sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Iklsliazzai 
(ch.  v.  22-31 ).    I1ie  arrangement  of  the  kit  sectUm 
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(Tiii.-xii.)  is  not  equallj  distinct,  thotip^h  it  of^ra 
traces  of  a  simiJAr  disposition.  'Die  description  of 
the  progress  of  tlie  Grecian  power  in  ch.  viii.  is 
fiirtfaMsr  de^-eloped  in  Uie  last  vision  (x.~zii.)f  wliile 
the  last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation 
to  the  Arst  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the 
pra}iRr  of  Daniel. 

4.  llie  position  which  the  boolc  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  tlie  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight 
reroarltaLle.  It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
{Ktliiuriui^  kyt^pa4»a)  between  Ksther  and  Eok, 
or  immediately  before  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  Dt  BibL 
text.  p.  644f  645;,  and  not  among  the  prophets. 
This  collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  ftinctions 
of  the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain 
at  what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  pKsen-ed  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made:  but  tlie  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  i'.  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward 
authority,  but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the 
books  [Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a 
prophet;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apocal}-pse 
of  St.  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmoe  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, wliere  he  stands  afene  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling natk>n  (Auberlen,  p.  34).« 

6.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  langua|:e,  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  hini  §  256;  Hit- 
rig,  §  4).^  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difi^rence  in 
its  internal  character.  In  the  first  8e\-en  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  histoncnUtj  (i.  8>'21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  ▼.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  tiie  last 
five  he  appears  pfrwnnUy  as  the  writer  (vii.  16-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  pmoedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  («.  (f.  Is.  vii.  8,  xx. 
2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepares  the  way  for 
the  change;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  tiie  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  llie  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  howe^-er,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§  11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  inade  already  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  ap(wtolic  writers 
derived  from  Daniel  (2  lliess.  ii. ;  Kev.  jtntnm ; 
cf.  Blatt  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament 
incidentally  acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  83, 


■  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  tiniM  were  divided  as 
to  thfl  degree  of  the  immigration  of  Daniel.  Abarbanel 
maintained  against  Molmonidea  tliat  \m  was  endowed 
with  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric.  Cod.  pseud^p. 
r.  T  I.  8W,  n  ). 
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34),  ito  predictions  (Matt  xziv.  15),  and  its  dodriae 
of  angels  (Luke  1.  19,  26).  At  a  stiU  esriht  tin 
the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apocfypba. 
The  book  of  Barucfa  [BAiacii]  exhibits  so  insaj 
coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the  two 
books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  fotW  (<£ 
Fritxsche.  Hnmlb.  tu  <L  A/mJc.  L  173);  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  represents  Mattathias  quoting 
the  marvelous  deliverances  recorded  in  llaokL 
together  with  those  of  eariier  times  (1  Maoe.  ii.  59, 
60),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquahitance  witli 
the  Greek  \-ersion  of  the  took  (1  Mace.  i.  54  =  Dm. 
ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian  angdiof 
nations,  which  is  hitroduced  into  the  Aleuuidrine 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxrii.  8; 
LXX.),  and  recun  in  the  Wisdom  of  SirMfa 
(iux:ius.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  Inm 
Dan.  X.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertam,  m  the 
doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common  bdief. 
According  to  Josepbus  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  fiiTcr  of 
Alexander  [Alexander  the  Gkeat]  ;  and  what- 
ever credit  nuy  be  given  to  the  details  of  his  nar- 
rati>^  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  eiiited 
amongthe  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  dear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  eaHy  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modem  times.  Torphyrf  akne  (t  c 
306  A.  i>.)  assailed  the  book,  and  de\-oted  tiie  ]2tii 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Cliristians  (A^ 
Karit  Xpicrtca^v)  to  a  reAitation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  *»  The  histoiy/*  he  sakl, 
**  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Kpiphsnes, 
and  fiUse  aOerwards;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Praf.  in  Dnn.).  The aigu- 
ment  of  Porphyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modem  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  bock  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Kxtomally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scriptme, 
and  there  is  notliuig  to  show  that  Porphyry  lajgA 
any  historical  ol*Jections  against  it;  but  it  brmga 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  Jhe  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  most  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  tiie  propbetie 
worth  of  Daniel  in  modem  times  is  ftill  of  interest. 
In  the  fint  instance  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  openbig  chapters,  i.-\ii.  (Sjunoia, 
Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  Uie 
Aillest  recognitkm  of  tiieir  canonidty.  Then  the 
variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the  belief  that 
cc.  iu.-n.  were  a  kter  interpohtioo  (J.  D. 
Michadis).  As  a  next  step  the  but  idx  chapters 
only  were  retahied  as  a  genuine  book  of  Scriptuit 
(Richhom,  1st  and  2d  edits.);  and  at  bst  tiie 
whole  book  was  rgected  as  the  work  of  an  im- 
postor, who  lived  m  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 


ft  Kfehhora  attributed  ch.  U  -vt.,  ▼U.-xIf.,  to  Of- 
fereot  authois;  and  BerthoMt  supposed  that  each 
saetion  was  the  woric  of  a  distinefi  writer,  thoi«h  bs 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acquioted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  rseegnldag 
in  ttiis  waj  the  unity  of  the  book  {End.). 
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um  (CVwTodi,  1783.  Uitzig  fixes  the  date  more 
exactly  ftx>ni  170  o.  c.  to  tl&  spring  of  164  b.  c). 
Hiu  iaat  opinion  has  found,  especially  in  Germany^ 
a  very  wide  acceptaoee,  and  Li'clce  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce it  **  a  certain  result  of  historical  criticism." 

9.  llie  real  s;rounds  oo  which  most  modem 
critics  rely  in  njecting  the  book,  are  the  **  fabulous- 
I  es  of  its  narrati^'es  "  and  ^  the  minuteness  of  its 
prophetic  history.'*  *«  The  contenU  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  «*are  irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig, 
§  5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
such  a  statement  without  entering  into  general 
news  of  the  l*rovidential  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  aduiitted  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
exoepttonal  and  surprising;  but  ie\*elation  is  itself 
a  munsclc,  however  it  be  given,  and  esBentially  as 
inconceivable  as  any  mirade.  There  are  times, 
perhaps,  wlien  it  is  required  that  extraordinary 
signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
e\'er  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become 
a  guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may 
determine,  and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
(lod  will  assume  at  a  particular  time;  so  that  the 
([uestion  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonden  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  renmrk  to  the  case  of  Dsjiid.  The 
position  which  he  occupied  [Danikl]  was  as  ex- 
ceptional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He 
survived  the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which 
attended  the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews,  llie  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  for  off',  and  a  more  special  re^'eiation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparatkNi  for  a  period 
of  silence  and  conflict.^  'Fhe  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some 
signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first 
en>dus  was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might 
appear  natural  that  the  second  shouVl  be  also  (cf. 
Mic.  vii.  15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  Ac),  National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy :  penonal  mirades,  the  banning  of  the 
church.  To  s{jeak  of  an  **  aimless  and  hirish  dis- 
play of  wonders  "  is  to  disregard  the  representati\'e 
significance  of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation 
which  they  bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people. 
A  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The 
Jews,  now  that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of 
the  worid,  kwked  for  some  sun  token  that  God 
WBS  able  to  deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own 
pnrposes.  llie  persecutfon  of  Antiochus  completed 
the  teaching  of  Daniel;  and  the  people  no  longer 
sought  without,  that  which  at  length  they  had 
found  withhi.  lliey  had  withstood  the  assault  of 
one  t^-pical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  alL  The  dose  of  special  predictions  coin- 
cided with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  faith. 

[ANTKK?IIUa  IV.  f^llFII.] 

10.  llie  general  olijections  af^inst  the  **  legend- 
sry  "  mirades  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
itrengthened  by  other  olyections  in  detail,  which 
csnnot,  however,  be  regaided  in  themsdves  as  of 
any  eonsidenil>le  weight.  Some  of  these  ha^-e  been 
slready  answered  inddentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  ci-ideiit  that  they  are 
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•  The  *pe<:ai  proptMcies  of  Balaam  (Nam.  xxiv.  24) 
■ad  taalah  (xllv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (ef.  Dan.  xi. 
SO);  and  the  pradietloas  of  Bilnam  olnr  a  rsmarkable 


often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  < 
of  the  r^ection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  Uat  of  prophHs  given  b 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach;  the  language  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermixture  of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are 
essentially  unhistorical;  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  wged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  ahready  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Surach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecdus.  xlix.)  is  most  natimd,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Kzre  and  the  twdve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpoUtion 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  ddect  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5, 7, 10, 

D*")*7f?,*cf««pi5;  H5??,  <r«^^;  n;pb9nD, 

crv/jL^yia;  V^J!)T$%  i^rhptoif),  for  these  words 
only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  <h>m  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  liiaL  p.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time 
when  the  inttrcourse  of  the  Ea«t  and  West  was 
already  consideraljle,  and  when  a  brother  of  Aksnis 
(c.  600-600  B.  c.)  had  gained  disdnction  '*at  the 
fiirthest  end  of  the  work!,  aiding  the  Babykmians  " 
(Brandis,  in  Dditzsch,  p.  274;  Ak^  Fvoff,  33, 
Bei^k.).     Yet  further  the  scene  and  characten  of 

the  book  an  OrientiL  The  colossal  image  (CV^ 
iii.  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure;  the  term  is 
applied  fomiliarly  to  the  eivtt ;  Buxtf.  Lex.  Rabb. 
i.  r.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  mart}T-like  boklness 
of  the  three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 

(vi  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7, 19,  D^),  the  demand 
of  Nebuehadnexxar  (ii.  6),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  hU  suddai  faU  (iv.  33;  cf.  Euseb. 
Ptx^,  Kv.  ix.  41 ;  .Jos.  c.  Ap,  i.  20),  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  italure  of  Eastern  life,  but  in 
many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evidence 
(cf.  Daxiel  n.  and  Dakiustiik  Mki>k  for  the 
difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine,  again, 
the  book  is  dosely  connected  with  the  writings  of 
Cie  Exile,  end  forms  a  last  step  in  the  devebpment 
of  the  Mesa  of  Messwh  (vii.  13,  ^.),  of  the  resur- 
rection (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
16,  xii.  1,  ^.),  of  penonal  devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i. 
8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  bter  speculations, 
but  reodved  no  essential  addition  in  the  interval 
befon  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generslly  it  may  be  said  tlmt  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  }'et  it  is  for  more  diflkmlt  to 
explain  its  compositkm  in  the  Maccabsean  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  ap|)eara  as  a 
key  to  the  kiter  history  and  strugt^les  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  a  result  fttnn  them.  The  peculiarities 
of  hmguage,  the  acqtuintance  with  Eastern  ma»- 
ners  and  history,  which  is  seen  mora  clearly  as  our 
knowledge  widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  tlte 
phenomena  of  the  Alexandrine  \^enion,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  a  sounder  system  of  iater- 
pretation,  combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of 
the  divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will 
probably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 

panlld  to  thoas  of  IXaiiel,  both  ftom  their  partle» 
larity,  and  than  the  portion  whleh  the  propliat  oom»> 
pied  (ct  DditsKb,  p.  278). 
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AB  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Re>'elation  which 
naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  uiinds  of  thoughtful 
students. 

11.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  author- 
ity  of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
belief  that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  tlie  author- 
ship of  Daniel.  According  to  the  tiewish  tradition 
{Bnva  BntJirn,  f.  146)  ''the  books  of  ICzekiel,  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel,  and  ICsther  were 
tm-iUen  (i.  e,  drawn  up  in  their  present  fonn)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken 
of  (i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11/12;  the  title  in  ix.  2:),  xii. 
is  different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satis&ctorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §  196),  or  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  typical  position  which  he  occupied 
(Auberlen,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship  of 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  inx-olve  the  subor- 
dinate work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages^  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in 
the  veniacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes 
of  God*s  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppcse  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  narrati^'e,'*  when  the  other  sacred  virit- 
ings  received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  tlieir  orig- 
inal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  peiiiaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  X.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  ttie  certaui  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  Wew, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  EsDRAs]  and  the  epistle  of  I3amabas  (c.  4),  the 
four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  ii  has  been 
supposed  that  tliere  is  a  change  of  sul^ect  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  Uie  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  tlie  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  ad\-ersary  (xi.  46).  This  con- 
flict, uideed,  has  a  t}-pical  import,  and  foreshows 
In  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and  final 
conflict  of  tlie  people  of  God  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
so  that  the  true  work  of  the  interiireter  must  be 
to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each  event 
signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he  may 
draw  from  the  past  tlie  lesson  of  the  future.  The 
traditional  interpretation  of  **the  four  empires" 
seems  to  spring  (rom  the  same  error  as  the  other, 

«  The  letter  of  Nebucbadnenar  (o.  Iv.)  appears  to 
prewnc  cl«nr  traces  of  the  interweaving  ot  a  com- 
ineotaiy  with  the  origins]  text. 
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though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofinsn^ 
Aubo-len,  Keil,  Hii^'eraick,  Hengstenlierg,  and  mosfc 
luiglish  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  tune 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  K<BDan 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  khtgdoms.  The  long  inter>^  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Ad\-ent  formed  no  phce 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  (.'hristians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Houum  period  has  been  unnat^ 
urally  prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought 
which  experience  has  pro\'ed  false.  It  is  a  still 
more  fiital  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it 
destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic  de\¥lopiueDt  of 
history  which  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  all  prophecy. 
Great  periods  (aiwvts)  appear  to  be  marked  out  iu 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  which  ausw^  to  acother, 
so  that  that  divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first 
fulfillment  in  one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more 
complete  fulfillment  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
some  later  period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  ChriEt 
formed  the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second 
coming  will  form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The 
one  event  is  tlie  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring 
of  the  ether,  lliis  is  acknowledged  iiith  regard  to 
the  other  prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  b  not 
applied  to  the  revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear 
then  first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  tlie*- 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  wwld  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a 
fulfillment  of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of 
the  other  prophets.  The  foiur  empires  precede  the 
coming  of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At 
the  same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  de^el< 
oped  on  the  phuns  of  Mesopotamia  again  reproduce 
themselves  in  later  history.  According  to  this  view 
the  empires  of  Daniel  caji  be  no  other  than  tboee 
of  the  Babylonians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
who  all  pbieed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  Babykn, 
and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one  stage  the  great 
types  of  national  life.  The  Koman  power  was  at 
its  height  when  Christ  came,  but  the  I'!g}pti8n 
kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the  •*  stone  cut 
without  hands  struck  the  feet  of  the  image,'*  and 
Christianity  de8tro3'ed  for  ever  the  real  supremacy 
of  heathen  dominion.  But  this  first  fulfillment  of 
the  vision  was  only  inchoative,  and  the  correlstivei 
of  the  four  empires  must  be  sought  in  post-Christian 
history.  Tlie  corresponding  symbolism  of  Babylon 
and  Kome  is  striking  at  first  sight,  and  otha 
parallels  may  be  dramii.  The  Byxantine  empire, 
for  uistance,  "  inferior  "  to  the  Homan  (Dan.  il 
39)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Medes.  The 
Teutonic  races  with  thdr  divided  empire  recall  the 
image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  eee 
in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern  powers,  a 
future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in  terrible  encrgj 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Without  insisting  on 
such  details  as  these,  which  still  require  carefiil 
examination,  it  appears  that  the  true  interpretatioo 
of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  ui  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  they  involve.  In  this  way  tlie 
book  remains  a  **  prophecy,"  while  it  is  alio  a 
^  revebition  ; "  and  its  most  special  predictioDi 
acquire  an  abiding  significance.^ 


l>  An  example  of  the  rscurreut  and  advaneus  omr 
pktfoo  of  the  pKBdicUons  of  Dankl  occuxs  ia  BbK 
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13  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  DbucI, 
Slid  Uie  defideiicj  is  generatl/  accounted  for,  as  in 
the  panUel  case  of  l^sra^  hj  the  danger  which 
would  have  existed  in  such  a  ease  of  confusing  the 
original  text  with  the  paraphrase;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  He- 
brew. The  Greek  version  has  undergone  singular 
changes.  At  an  eorlj  time  the  LXX.  version  was 
supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  1'heodo- 
tiou,"  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of 
'fheodotion  was  generally  *'  read  by  the  Churches  '* 
(c.  Rti^n,  ii.  33;  PnB/.  in  Comm.  ''  lUud  quoque 
lectorem  adinoneOf  Daiiielem  non  juxta  LXX.  intor- 
pretes  aed  juxta  .  .  .  Theodotionem  ecdesias  leg- 
ere "  .  .  .).  Tins  change,  fac  which  Jerome  was 
unable  to  account  ("  hoc  cur  acciderii  nesdo,*'  Pi-af. 
in  Vtrt.  Dm.\  may  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  which  were  urged  sgainst 
the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews 
and  heathen.  The  LXX.  venion  was  certainly 
very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  L  e.)\  and  the  influence 
of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  trsusUtion  of  Theo- 
dotion  (Hieron.  in  Otn,  iv.  6),  was  probably  effect- 
ual in  bringinor  ^bout  the  substitution  (cf.  Credner, 
BtUr.  iL  1206  ff.).  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated  from 
the  LXX.,  so  thai  it  is  now  impossible  to  recovo' 
the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Ai*ocryphal  ai>- 
Dmoxa  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  "have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex  Chi- 
tianus  {Dtnitl  ttauuhun  LXX.  ....  Konue, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  pulilished  several  tunes  (ed.  AGchaelis, 
(}oUing.  in4;  ed.  Segaar,  1776;  Hahn,  1845),  and 
lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Septuagtnt.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is  con- 
tained ill  the  Syro-Hexaplsric  version  at  Milan  (ed. 
Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadgah 
Haggaon  (t  942),  Kasbi  (t  c.ll05),  and  Aben  hlixa 
(t  c.  1167),  are  printed  m  the  great  Kabbinie  Bibles 
of  Bomberg  and  Boale.  That  of  Abarband  (f  c. 
1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several  times 
{AmtUloiL  1647,  4to);  and  others  are  quoted  by 
BosenmiiUer,  Sdtuli%  pp.  39,  40.  Among  the  pa- 
tristic commentaries  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Jerome  (voL  v.  ed.  Migiie),  who  noticed  espe- 
cially the  objections  of  Porphyry,  Theodoret  (ii. 
1053  ff.  ed.  Schuke),  and  Ephrem  Syrus  ( Op,  Syr. 
IL,  Roiiise,  1740).  Considerable  fragments  remain 
of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytus  (collected  in 
Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857),  and  Polychronius 
(Mai,  Scri/4.  VtL  Nov.  CulL  vol.  i.);  and  Mai  has 
published  {L  c.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
frsgments  of  Apollinarius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Euse- 
bius,  and  many  others.  The  chief  reforroera,  Lu- 
ther {Attdetjung  <L  Proph.  Dm.  1530-1546;  Op. 
Germ.  vi.  ed.  Wafeh),  (EooUmpadius  (/n  Dm. 
Ubri  dao^  Basil.  1530),  Melanchthon  {Comm,  in 


)cdv.  15,  compinid  with  1  Maco.  I.  54.  The  auof 
truth  is  also  Implied  In  the  interpretation  of  "  thr 
seventy  aeTeiM,^^  as  springing  out  of  the  |'  seventy 
(yean)  of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good 
remarks  in  Brojrne's  Ordo  8»Be^arum^  though  his  in- 
terpreSatioa  of  the  four  empires  as  d^nifying  the 
Babylonian,  OreeLui.  Roman,  and  some  future  onplro 
(pp.  676  If),  SBwna  vary  nnnitaimL  The  whole  Ibiea 
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Dan.  proph.  Vitenib.  1543),  and  Calvin  {PrakcL 
in  Din.^  Gene\'fle,  1563,  &c.;  in  French,  1565;  in 
English,  1852-3),  wrote  on  Daniel;  and  UoaenmiU- 
ler  enumerates  nearly  fifty  other  special  commenta- 
tors, and  his  list  now  requires  considerable  addi- 
tions. The  combination  of  the  Kevebtions  of  Dan- 
iel and  St.  John  (Sir  I.  Newton,  OtueretUiimi  upon 
the  Prophecits,  ^.,  Lond.  1733;  M.  F.  Koos,  Ami 
d.  Wtuuig.  Din.  u.  s.  w.  Ijeipz.  1771)  opened  Uia 
way  to  a  truer  understanding  of  Daniel;  but  the 
edition  of  Bertholdt  (/>  initi,  am  dem  Ihbr.-Aram. 
neu  ubenetzl  und  trkUtrt^  u.  s.  w.  Erlnngen,  1806- 
8),  in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faulU,  marlca  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  tlie  book.  Iler- 
tholdt  was  decidedly  nnfia\i)rable  to  its  authen- 
ticity; and  he  was  fiJlowed  on  the  same  side  by 
\-on  Leugerke  (O.is  Buck  D:in.  rtrd.  u.  atugel 
Kinigsb.  1835),  Maurer  (Comm.  Gramm.  Cril,  U. 
Lips.  1838),  and  Ilitadg  {Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Ilandb, 
[x.]  l^px.  1850),  whose  commentary  is  amon«  the 
worst  specimens  of  supercilious  criticism  which  hit 
school  has  produoed.  On  the  other  side  the  com- 
mentary of  Hiivemick  {Onnm.  fi5.  d,  B,  Dan, 
Hamb.  1832)  is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Auberkm  {Dtr  ProfA,  Dan, 
u.  d.  Offtnbfirung  Joh.  u.  s.  w.,  2te  Anil.  Basel, 
1857,  translated  into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by 
A.  Saphir,  1850)  has  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
on the  general  construction  and  rehitions  of  the 
book.  Cf.  Hofmann,  Wtiuig.  «.  ErfdlUmg,  L 
276  ff.  llie  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the  later  commenta- 
ries; and  specially  by  Hengstenberg  {Die  Authentic 
d.  Dan.  .  .  .  encitsen,  18)1,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Hiivemick  {Xeue  krit.  (Inter- 
tuck,  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Hensog's  Rmt-Kn- 
cykL  s.  V.  1854),  KeU  {Lehrb.  d.  Kitd.  in  d.  A.  T, 
trankf.  1853),  Davidson  {/ntroduction  to  the  O,  T, 
ii.  I/>nd.  1856),  who  maintain  the  affirmative;  and 
by  lileek  (BirL  TkeoUtg.  Zeitdchr.  ui.  1822),  Ber- 
thoUt  (Einteit,  Fj-lang.  1814),  Liicke  {yenuch 
einer  toUttand.  EinL  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aui!.  Bonn,  1852), 
De  Wette  {EinkiL  7te  Aufl.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny 
its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Pn>/t/i.  d.  AlL 
Bund.  ii.  559  ff.  Among  English  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Essa^-s  of  T.  U.  Birks,  The  four 
pmphetic  Em/dret,  ^.,  1844,  and  The  ttoo  later 
rwoM  o/DmUl,  Ac.,  1840;  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  7/a- 
ra  ApocidgjHic^  1844 ;  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  Remnrkt 
on  tiie  projihetic  Vtsions  of  Dmitl^  1852;  and  the 
Commtniary  of  Stuart  (Boston,  1850). 

a  F.  w. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  Book  Of 
Daniel  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  —  Ketchel, 
Die  70  Jahreswochen,  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  in  the  TheoL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  735-752;  Bleek,  Die  mes 
si  tn.  IVtistagungen  im  Buche  DxnitL,  in  iheJnhrb 
/.  deuts^he  TheoL  1880,  v.  45-101,  and  EinL  in 
dfisAUe  Test  Berl.  1880,  pp.  577-«ll;  Zundd, 
Kiit,  Untersuehungen  utter  die  Ab/ossungszeil  d. 
Baches  Djniel^  Basel,  1861,  maintaining  tbegen- 
uuieness  of  the  book;  Niebuhr,  M.  von,  Gtsch.  As- 
sur's  u.  Babets,  p.  99  ff.,  vindicating  the  authentksity 
of  its  historical  traditions;  Walter,  J.  C,  Genuine^ 

of  hii  argument  (after  Ben  Kara  and  Maitland)  lies  in 
the  proof  that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

a  The  verdon  bears  in  the  templar  text  the  singu- 
lar tlUe  rb  rip  £yp»»o«  AarciiA.  "1>7  to  the  term 
which  Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "watchers"  (Dan 
Iv.  13, 17,  28).     Cf.  Daniel  mc.  LXX.  125  It 
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RfM  «f  the  Book  of  D.tnitl,  Lond.  18G2;  Boyle, 
W.  K.  A.,  ItupiraUon  oj  the  Book  of  DimitL,  etc. 
Loud.  1863;  Uaxiuaim,  UtOer  (ins  Buck  Dinitl, 
b  the  ThtiU.  Stuti.  u.  Ki-U.  18Qd,  pp.  462-532, 
reviewing  Zundel ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Pntphtttn  Ksra 
u.  Danitl  u,  ihre  neuteten  Beai'beifunffen^  Halle, 
1883;  comp.  bin  JOdUche  A/mkal^ttik,  pp.  lU-50; 
Dantlaoii,  Jnbvd  to  the  0.  T.  iii.  168-231  (Lond. 
1863);  The  Book  of  Dinitl  ae  viewtd  by  JIij)/)uly- 
tut,  Poi'jtiiyi'y,  and  others,  an  art.  in  the  Joum.  of 
Sac.  JM.  fur  Jan.  18G4;  Fuller,  J.  M.,  Avihenticity 
of  Hit  Book  u/Djnitl,  Camb.  (Kng.)  1864;  l\aey, 
E.  B.,  Djnitl  the  Prophtt :  Nine  Lecturtt  .... 
wiih  Cojjious  Niftes,  >*  a  contribution,*'  he  telk  us, 
**  against  the  tide  of  scepUciim  which  the  publico- 
tion  of  the  *  Essays  and  Ueviews '  let  loose  ;  **  'i're- 
gelles,  lieinrirks  on  the  Prophetic  Vidime  in  Demitl, 
and  a  Dt/ence  of  the  Aulitentkity  of  the  Book,  6th 
ed.,  Ix>nd,  1834;  DespreK,  P.  S.,  Danitl:  or,  The 
Apocfdy/me  of  the  0.  T. ;  with  an  Introd,  Ity  Boto- 
land  \V'dUim$,  I»nd.  18&4;  Perowne,  J.  J.  S.,  Dr. 
Putey  on  Dtnitl  tiie  Prophet,  in  the  Contemp,  Re-^ 
view  for  Jan.  183G ;  iksanquet,  Meetifih  the  Prince, 
or  the  Jnepirotion  of  die  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Lond.  1866.  See  also  Kawlinson*s  Ilistorictd  liv- 
idence*  (Ikmpton  Lectures),  I^^t  V. 

In  this  country,  besides  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary of  Trof.  Stuart,  we  have:  Chase,  Irah,  Be- 
marks  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Christian  Re- 
view for  Maich,  1842,  reprinted  separately,  Boston, 
1844;  l^blsoni,  N.  S.,  Crit,  and  BisL  Jnttip.ofthe 
Book  of  Ikmtl,  Boston,  1842;  The  Pi-ophecits  of 
Dunitly  an  art.  in  the  Ntw  Enylander  for  April, 
1843;  Barnes,  Notes,  CiHicol,  JUuttrative,  <md 
Practical,  on  the  Book  of  DAwel,  New  York,  1853, 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  commentaries; 
PaUrey,  lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  An- 
tiquities, iv.  389-455  (Beet.  1852);  Herman,  H. 
li.j  The  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  in  the  Afeth. 
Qwtr,  Rev.  for  Oct.  1854;  Noyes,  G.  R.,  New 
TransL  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  8d  ed., 
Boston,  1866.  The  American  scholars  named 
above  (except  Barnes)  differ  from  the  miyority  of 
English  commentators  in  finding  no  place  for  the 
Roman  empire  or  the  Pope  in  their  exposition  of 
the  visions  of  Daniel. 

Among  the  writers  here  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  book:  Bleek, 
Baxniann,  Davidson  (in  opposition  to  his  eariier 
-view),  llilgenfeld,  Desprea,  Kowhmd  WiUiams,  Pal- 
frey, Noyes.  So  Milman,  UiaL  of  the  Jews,  i. 
•467,  note,  new  Amer.  edition.  A. 

DANIEL,  APOCKYPHAL  ADDI- 
TIONS TO.  The  Greek  transUtions  of  Daniel, 
like  that  of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  text.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  tlieae  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apoo* 
tiypha  of  Uie  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The 
Sony  of  the  three  /My  ChUdren,  The  IJistary  of 
.Susanna,  and  The  Bistory  of  ,  .  .  Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

1.  (<i.)  The  fint.of  these  pieces  b  incorporated 
dnto  the  narratira  of  Daniel.  Alter  the  thrae  con- 
(fesaors  were  thrown  into  the  Aimace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Aaarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliv- 
.erance  {Sony  of  Three  ChUdrtn,  8-22);  and  in 
^answer  the  angel  of  the  I.ord  shields  them  from  the 
ifire  which  consunws  their  enemies  (23-27),  where- 
•opon  "■  the  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  tri- 
wnphant  song  (23-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35- 
<6)  has  been  used  as  a  hymn  {BenediciU)  in  the 


Christian  Church  since  the  4th  ooitnry  (Jb^ 
ApoL  U.  85:  cf.  ConciL  TUtt.  iv.  Can.  14).  lib 
several  similar  fragments,  the  chief  parts  of  thii 
composition  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  separate  psalma,  under  tbi 
titles  ^^llie  piayer  of  Azarias*'  and  ««'lliebyiBn 
of  our  Fathers; "  and  a  similar  arrangemnit  occurs 
in  other  Greek  and  Latin  Psalten. 

{b,)  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  ofier  no  semblanee  of  forming 
part  of  tho  original  text.  The  IJistory  of  Sumtmia 
(or  The  Judyment  of  D(tnitl)  is  geueraOy  found  at 
the  l)eginning  of  the  book  (Gr.  MS8.  Vtt.  Jyri.); 
Uiough  it  alM  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  ( i'u'g. 
ed.  Compl.).  The  UiaUtry  of  Bel  and  the  Dmytm 
is  phced  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  in  the  LXX. 
verrion  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  **'pmi  of  the 
prophecy  of  I/abokL'uk*'  {iic  vpo^nfTtlas  'Au/fe- 
Kobfjk  viou  *l>y<roG  ^fC  rfjs  fvKijs  Aevt). 

2.  The  additions  are  round  in  both  the  Greek 
texts  ~ the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old 
latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and 
Arabic  \'ersions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  S^-riae 
(Polychronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  VetL  Nov.  C\M.  I 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  oif  ircrrcu  iw  rots 
efipalKois  ^  4y  rois  aruptoKoTt  fit$\.(ats).  I'riin 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  tliey  are  commonly  <)uoted  by 
Greek  and  Latin  &thers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
.\lex.  A'cL  projih.  i.;  Orig.  /.jp.  ad  Afne.\  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pwiic.  17,  &c.),  but  rgected  by  those  wlw 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in  particu- 
lar called  attention  to  their  absence  frtmi  the  He- 
brew Bible  (Prmf.  in  Dnn.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen*s  re- 
marks **  on  the  fikbles  of  Bel  and  Susanna  **  ( Comm. 
in  Dnn.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  'iliree  Children,  ''  lest  be 
should  seem  to  ha\-e  overiooked  it"  {Comm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

8.  Various  coi^ectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  doived  from  Aramuc  origiitak  (Welte, 
Herbst's  AinL  ii.  3,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  argumenU  at 
length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wh^y  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the 
additions  themsdves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of 
an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  milikely  thst 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditiom 
which  yrere  already  currei.t,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work  (cf.  Eritache,  A'xey.  Ilandb.  tu  dtn  Apok. 
L  121).  The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Dan 
iel  fiimished  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  and  hj-mn;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon 
seems  like  a  strsnge  exaggeration  of  the  record  of 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  iriiich  may 
naturally  have  formed  the  basis  of  difTerent  legends. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  History  of  Susanna 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  luune  of  the  pivphet, 
though  the  narrative  may  not  be  wfaoDy  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frsg- 
ments  were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  BibL  ttzt.  p 
683).  llieodotion  seems  to  have  done  Uttle  mon 
than  transcril^e  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements 
in  style  and  language,  which  are  considenMy 
greater  in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the 
Song  incorporated  into  the  canonical  text  Thus 
while  the  History  of  Susanna  and  Bd  and  tbs 
Dragon  contain  large  additions  which  complete  sad 
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NBbefliflh  the  sUxrj  (e.  g.  IllwL  Sua.  vr.  15-18;  SO, 
31;  §4-27;  40,  47;  49,  60;  Btl  and  Dmtj.  w.  1, 
»-l-);  Kifihh.  pp.  4^1  ft),  the  text  of  the  Son^  U 
little  more  than  a  reiieiition  of  that  of  the  LXX. 
'  (cf.  De  Alagistris,  />ifuV(,  Ac,  pp.  234  ff.;  Eiehh. 
HiaL  iM  tL  A/itiL  ScfirijL  p.  422  ff.).  The  Poly- 
glutt-Syriae,  Araliic,  and  IaUii  \'ersiori8  are  deriv-ed 
from  'i*heodoUon;  and  the  Hexi4)lar-S3rriae  finom 
the  LXX.  (Kichh.  p.  430,  Ac,). 

5.  'Hie  stories  of  Del  and  Susanna  received  va- 
rioiu  euiliellishmeiits  In  later  times,  which  throw 
aoine  lit^ht  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed  (cf.  Orig.  Kp.  ad  A/t-ic.  §§  7, 
8;  ikichart,  J/itrtvz,  iii.  3;  Kichhom,  p.  440,  Ac.); 
joat  ss  the  change  which  Theudotion  introduced 
into  the  luuratii^  of  Del,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  tlie  fiicts.  Illustrates  the  rationalizing  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  fnf.  l>elitxscb. 
De  /j'l'rtcuci  vittl  ti  aslitt,  1844).  It  is  thus  use- 
less to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic  foun- 
dation which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions;  for 
tliou;;h  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fiiltbs  it  is  ei-ident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined 
tbe  shape  wliich  tliey  anumed.  A  bter  age  found 
hi  theiu  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  aiipeared  as  a  type  of 
the  tnie  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
(jod  in  the  mid!<t  of  persecution  (HippoL  In  Su- 
taiuL  p.  68J  ff.  ed.  Migne).  B.  F.  \V. 

*  On  tbe^e  aincryjihal  addition^  to  Daniel,  s 
in  addition  to  tbe  worics  referred  to  abo\-e,  Dand- 
son's  Inttvd.  hi  the  0.  T.,  180.3,  iii.  227  ff.;  Ewald, 
6V*df.  d.  Wdkes  hrnti,  3«  Aufl.  iv.  C'io  ff.;  Gins- 
burl's  art.  in  the  ad  ed.  of  KiUo's  CycL  of  Bib. 
LiL;  Aniald's  Comm.  on  the  A^foc.  Books;  and 
Frit/jche,  J^xtff.  I£.mJb,  zu  dtn  Apuia:  dtt  A.  T. 
llUff.  A. 

DAN'ITBS.  THE  f^S^H:  i  Acu^i  [Vat, 
-rei],  Aiy,  6  Aiv,  of  Aai'trcu  [Vat.  -yei-];  Alex. 
0  Aai'f  01  Aoyircu:  2>in).  The  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  ziii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xil.  35). 

DAN-JA'AN  (ITn?*  AairiJAy  [Vat. 
rw]  xsA  O-i^ij^;  Alex.  AarioMiy  irai  Iov3ay; 
[Aid.  Aajrc^iy;  Comp.  Adb'O  Dtn  stfletUriu),  a 
place  n:inial  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
pouits  visited  by  .Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  (lilend  and  Zidon,  and 
therefore  may  ha^-e  been  iK>mewhere  in  the  direction 
uf  \k%n  (Irtish),  at  the  soumps  of  the  .Jordan,  llie 
reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was 

evidently  "^^^  ^Jf,  D  jn-Jfiar,  the  nearest  transla- 
tiun  of  which  is  '*  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
mg  is  approx'ed  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
el»racter  of  the  country  about  Ttl  tl  Ka  H.  Fiirst 
{Hmlion-terburh^  p.  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
liaal^jaan,  a  Phcenic'jm  divinity  wliose  name  is 
fiMuid  on  coins.     Thenius  suggests  that  Jaaii  was 

originally  Lakh,  the  v  having  fiiUen  away,  aiid  ]37 

having  been  subctituted  for  W  {Exeg.  llandb.  on 
Sim,  p.  257).'>  11iere  seems  no  reason  for  doubU 
ing  that  the  well-known  Dan  is  intended.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and 
mn  If  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 


o  Not  a  bMl  specimen  of  the  wild  and  grstnltous 
tiiggcsifcNis  which  soowtimas  occur  even  in  these  geo- 
■a%  esiefai  Mannals. 
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northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  importmit  « 
(ilace  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in 
tlie  text.  Dr.  Schuit:&,  the  late  Frussian  Consul  al 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Daniam 
or  D:tnyd,  in  the  mountauis  above  Khanrtn^Ntt-- 
kura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify 
with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoit'y  p.  300), 
but  this  requires  confirmation.  G. 

DAN'NAH  (njlT  [depression,  law  ground, 
Ges.,  Fiirst] :  'Penfd:  D.tnn-t),  a  city  m  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from  its  men- 
tion with  Debir  and  Soooh,  probably  south  or 
southwest  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  hai 
been  discovered.  G. 

DAPH'KB  (Afi^m:  iDiphne]),  a  ooleltrated 
grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in 
Syria  [A^TioGti].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of 
the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  5  milet, 
aiid  in  history  they  are  associated  most  intimatel/ 
together.  Just  as  Antioch  was  frequently  called 
'A.  irl  Ai^Fp,  and  ^  vohs  Ai^yiiy,  so  con>-ersel/ 
we  find  Daphne  entitlea  A.  4i  vpbs  *K»Tioxiia9 
(Joseph.  B,  J.  i.  12,  §  6).  The  situatun  was  of 
extreme  natural  beauty,  with  perennial  ibuntahM 
and  abumlant  wood.  Seleucus  localized  here,  ami 
appropriated  to  hinuelf  and  his  family  the  fables 
of  ApoUo  and  the  ri^^er  Feneus  and  the  nymph 
Daphne.  Here  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  aud 
colossal  statue  of  the  god.  llie  suooeeduig  Seleur 
cid  monarchs,  especially  Antkwhus  Epiphanes,  eni> 
Ijelllshed  the  pLaoe  still  further.  Among  other 
honors,  it  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  is  ui  UUs  character  that  the  |ilaoe  b  mentionedf 
2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes (H.  c.  171)  the  aged  and  patriotic  high-priest 
Onias,  having  rebuked  Menelaus  fur  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  took  refVige  at  Daphne;  whence  he  was 
treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Men- 
eUus,  and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  on  a 
campaign.  Josephus  does  not  gi%%  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant,  xU.  5,  §  1).  Whett 
SjfTia  became  Uoman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  fa> 
mous  as  a  phoe  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.  "  DnjA- 
nid  mores'*  was  a  proverb  (see  Giblx>n's  23d  chap- 
ter). The  beginning  of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must 
be  dated  fh>m  the  time  of  Julum,  when  Christianity 
in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph  over  Heathenism. 
The  site  has  been  well  identified  by  Fococke  and 
other  travellers  at  Beit-el-. \ fan,  "  the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  gromid;  where 
the  fountains  and  tbe  wild  fragrant  vegetation  are 
in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the  natural 
characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary.      J.  S.  11. 

*  Besides  tlie  famous  description  in  Giblion^s 
2'id  chapter,  referred  to  above,  an  account  of 
Daphne  and  its  wcnhip  will  be  fbund  in  K.  O. 
Miiller^s  dissertations  De  Andrptitntiints  Aniiuch- 
enis  (Gotting.  1829),  p.  41  ff.  A  remarkable  Greek 
inscription  of  the  date  183  n.  c,  reUting  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  was  dis- 
covered in  1858,  in  a  garden  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  place,  by  the  Rev.  Homer  B.  Mon^n,  an  Amer- 
ican misnonary  in  Syria,  and  published,  with  a 
translation,  by  Prof.  James  Hadley  in  the  Joumm 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society^  vi.  5IMMi56^ 
comp.  vii.  p.  xlir.  The  inscription-stone  itself  is 
now  in  the  Library  of  Yale  College,  New  HavHL 

A. 
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n/JLllA  OT^l  [contracted  f.>r  Uie  word  be- 
low]:  Aa^5;    [Vat.]   Akz.' Aooa;    Comp.  a«- 

oaZ4:   Syr.  Peah.    ^?i?:    Arab.    p\i\Jtj^O: 
Dara\  1  Cbr.  ii.  6.     [Darda.] 

DARDA  ('2Yn  [htaH  of  wi$dom;  perh. 
tkam,  thistle^  see  Dietr.  in  Ges.  «.  v.]:  AapdKa; 
Alex.  Tov  SofMui;  [Aid.  with  17  M88.  rhy  Aap- 
^di  Comp.  rhy  Aap9a4;]  Jocicph.  AdpBayos' 
Dord(i\  a  son  of  liiahol,  one  of  four  men  of  great 
fiune  for  their  wisdom,  but  who  w»%  excelled  by  Sol- 
omon (I  K.  iv.  31).  Kthan^the  first  of  the  four,  is 
called  ''  the  ICxrachite;  '*  but  it  in  uncertain  whether 
the  designation  extends  to  the  others.  [Ktiian.] 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  howe^'er,  the  same  four  names  occur 
again  as  "  sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  gnnt  family  of 
Pharez  m  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  flight  dlf- 
ferenoe  that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  llie  identity 
of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  been 
greatly  debated  (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
hi  Burrington,  i.  206-^);  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

1.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Ihbr.  Ttxt^  p.  210),  b  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Taigmu  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.     [Daka.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zersch  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  lurachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  tlie  position  of  a  vowel  point 
IKzkaiiite.]  And  (\irther,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Tai^um  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  **  son  of  Zerach." 

3.  The  word  "  son  "  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
lo  denote  a  descendant  beyond  tlie  fhst  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  hiid  on  the  "  son  of  Mahol,'' 
as  compared  with  «*  son  of  Zerach.**  tor  instance, 
of  the  five  "  sons  of  .ludah  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  the 
first  was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grand- 
son, tlie  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  still  later  descendants,  liesides  there  is 
great  phmsibility  m  the  conjecture  tliat  ^^  Bent 
Aftthoi''  means  "  sons  of  the  choir;  *'  in  which  case 
the  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two 
of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psahus  hucxviii. 
and  Uxxix.     [Mahol.]  G. 

DARIC  (V'^O?^^,  fS?^  only  in  pi.; 
Talm.  1*13*^^:  j(pwrovs'  soUdut,  drachma ;  Ezr. 
Ii.  Oa,  \iU.  27;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
7),  a  gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  lliat  tlie  Hebrew 
word  is,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not 
}f  a  weight  appears  fix>m  its  similarity  to  the  Greek 
appellation  of  the  only  pitoe  to  which  it  could  refer. 
The  mentions  in  Kxr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin 
was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artan 
xerxes  I.ongimanus.  At  these  times  ttiere  was  no 
large  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian 
kings,  who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  (ireeks  as 
the  (TTar^p  AapttK6s,  or  Aao^iieSs,  The  Darics 
which  have  been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure 

Cof  archaic  style,  bear'ng  on  the  obverse  the 
of  a  king  with  bow  rnd  javelin,  or  bow  and 
d«j(ger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregukr  incuse 
square.  Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy, 
or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is 
most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the 
Phcenician  talent  lliev  un  at  have  been  the  com- 
moD  gold  pieces. of  the  Pcrsirn  empire.  The  oldest 
Hat  wa  have  seen  cani:ot  le  referred  to  an  earlier 
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period  than  about  the  time  of  C^Toa,  Cambysea,  oi 
Darius  Hj-staspis,  and  it  is  more  prol^life  that  tlwT 
are  not  anterior  to  tlie  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Thct«  are,  how- 
ever, gokl  pieces  of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of  ' 
an  older  style,  found  aliout  iiardis,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  either  of  Cnesus  or  of  an  eariier 
Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  KpaiaruM 
{trTarTipts)  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, as  these  followed  a  Persian  standard,  'bat 
Darics  were  struck  under  C}Tas  or  his  neans*  sno- 
cessors.  The  origm  of  this  coin  is  attributed  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  the  modems 
to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Darius  Hj-staspis. 
lliat  the  Greeks  derived  their  distincti^-e  app^b> 
tion  of  the  coin  from  this  proper  name  cannct  be 
doubted;  but  the  diflerence  of  the  Hebrew  farms 

of  the  former  fhim  that  of  the  latter  V  .^^n^, 
renders  this  a  questionable  d<fi\'ation.  Getoiius 
suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Vara  {JJnnthe. 
s.  v.),  *'king; "  but  (in  his  7'A^s.  s.  v.)  inclines  to 
coimect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and  that  of 
Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  iJara,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of 
Persia  m  an  abstract  sense,  and  tliat  on  the  same 
principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins 
tban  Darics.  llie  silver  Darics  mentioned  by  I'lu* 
tarch  ( Cim.  p.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silm 
pieces  suuilar  in  t;*pes  to  the  gold  Darics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  tliird  of  the  same  stan- 
dard.    See  liloNKY  and  DicL  of  Aid,  art.  Dtiriaa. 

IL  S.  P. 


Daric.  Oby.;  Kfaig  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeliag, 
bearing  bow  and  Javelhi.  Bev. :  iRVguJar  Incus* 
square. 

DARI'US  (t?'Xl?:  Darayawtuk,  Tariya- 
cniM,  in  Inscr. :  Aaptios,  LXX. ;  AapW;in|r,  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  785;  Aoptaios,  Ctes.),  the  name  of.  sevml 
kuigs  of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
says  that  the  name  is  equi\-alent  to  ip^dus  Uipj^i 
the  rettrain^ ;  and  this  is  probably  correct  fiom 
the  analogy  of  the  Persian  Jm'vtah^  "  restraint: '* 
Sanskr.  dhaii,  «'  firmly  holding "  (Gesen.  7'Ars.  s. 
v.).  Hesychius  gives  a  double  deri\-ation :  Am^lm 
xnrh  Tltotrw  6  ^p^yifiof  irh  9l  ^pvyAy  imwp. 
Others  nave  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of 
the  modem  Persian  dttra^  darab^  *ta  king;"  but 
this  sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it 
is  rather  the  epithet  of  a  kmg  (the  holder^  re- 
gtrninery  as  above)  tlian  the  title  itself  (Gea.  L  c). 
Three  kings  bearing  this  name  an  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

L  Darius  the  Mkde  (^"T^n  '"^T,  Dan.  xi.  1: 

Chald.  HKip  '^,  ri.  1),  "the  aon  of  Ahasnena 
of  the  seed^of  the  Medea  "  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(b^n)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  oU  (Dan. 
V.  31  (IJCX.  •Apr«^«p{i|f ),  ix.  1).  Only  one  yat 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix-  1,  xi.  1);  but 
.  that  was  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
!  was  ad\-anced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignit| 
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(IHui.  vi.  I  ff.),  proboblj  in  eotMequenoe  of  his 
former  terrioeg  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  after  bU 
miraculoas  deliverance,  Darius  issued  a  decree  en- 
Joining  Unoughottt  his  dominions  **  reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel*'  (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.) 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Uabylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotlieses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history,  the  firrt  of  these,  which  identifies  him 
with  Darius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evi- 
dence, and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (I^engerke, 
i>JA.  p.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Joacphus  {AnL  z.  11,  §  4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  Von 
Lengerke;  Hiivemick;  Hengstenbei^;  Auberlen, 
Dtnitl  tmd  d.  Off'tnbaruntfy  p.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  thin  he  was 
(CytxattM  11.)  **the  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
«ges "  (.Joseph.  L  e.  ^y  'Aarvdyovs  vi6f,  trtpor 
8i  w€^>it  ToTs  "EXXTitrir  iKoXuro  utfofm)-,  who  is 
eomnwnly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media.  It 
b  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyiop. 
i.  5,  §  2,  iv.  5,  §  8,  viii.  5,  §  19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  (Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebubr, 
Gtsch.  Am,  «.  Bub.  p.  01).  The  title  Cytm 
[filius]  Cyaxm'it,  which  has  been  quoted  from  an 
inscription  (Auberlen,  D:imel  u.  d.  Offtnbtu-wifj^ 
p.  18),  is  either  a  fiUse  reading  or  certainly  a  false 
transktion  (Niebuhr,  Gtsch.  Am.  u.  Bib.  2U,  n. 
4);  and  the  passage  of  iEschylus  {Pers.  7G6  f.) 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned  to  Cy- 
axares II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  *^  Astyages "  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Modes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  ('yrus,  and  that 
he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue  (Herod,  i. 
73,  103,  127  ff ) ;  and  0}Ttis  appears  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  "Asty(^;es**  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  OL  54;  Syncell.  p.  188; 
ef.  Btl  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identification 
(Winer,  RtnlwdrL  s.  v. ;  Niebuhr,  Geach.  A$».  u, 
Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  rep- 
resented as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astyages,*'  the 
last  king  of  the  Modes,  and  this  appears  to  satisfy 
an  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  'l*he  name  '^  As- 
tyages'*  was  national  and  not  personal  [AsTVACii-:^], 
and  Ahasuerus  {Achnahvtro$h)  represents  the  name 
{Ilttwnk'hahatra)  Cyaxares,  borne  by  the  father  of 
^'Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv.  15).  The  description  of 
(Imi  unnamed  king  in  yKschylus  <*  (L  'c. )  as  one  whose 
**  feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom  **  ((pp4wfs  ykp 
ubrou  $vf»hp  «^oirrp6<l>ovy)i  is  applicable  to  the 
Darius  of  Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus. 
And  as  for  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  older  king  Darius  lie- 
fore  the  timo  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Schol.  ad  Arist. 
EccUa.  698  Aopf ijco(  —  ouk  kwh  Aaptlov  rov 
U4p^ov  7raTp6f,  AAA'  &^*  irtpov  rivhs  roXcuor^- 
pov  jSoo-iAcwf  vvofid(r$iiffay.  cf.  Suidas  s.  r.  Aa- 
ptuc6s).  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  Darius  (As- 
tyages) occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon  as  supreme 
sovereign  with  Nerigalaarassar  as  vainal-prince,  after 
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"  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  ttiat  JEsehylua  char- 
•rtsriM  Cyaxares  (1)  as  Mrfiot  ...  &  irp«r&c  irrtiii*^ 
rrpcTov,  while  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  {Notts  on  tht  History 


the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (Belshanar)  B.  o 
559,  ont  year  only  renuuns  for  this  Median  suprem- 
acy before  the  victory  of  C}tus  b.  c.  558,  in  exael 
accordance  with  the  notices  in  Daniel  (Niebuhr, 
L  r.),  and  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  the  poUi- 
ical  arrangements  which   Darius  '« purposed"  lo 

make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  Pl'^V).  For  the  short  dura- 
tion of  his  supreme  power  may  have  caused  hit 
division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.)  —  a  woik 
congenial  to  his  chamcter  —  to  fall  into  abeyancei 
so  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  hif 
namesake  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  supposition  at  ftaat 
as  probable  as  that  tliere  is  any  confusion  of  the 
two  moiiarchs  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  ha%-e  been 
raised  (Kawlinson,  J/erodvtus,  i.  418)  against  the 
identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  at- 
sumption  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  rekte  to  the 
taking  of  Babyfon  by  Cyrus  (b.  c.  538),  in  which 
case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at  seven 
years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the  view  of 
Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted  abo\'e; 
and  this  coincidence  sen-es  to  confirm  the  general 
truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Dakius  the  son  of  HvsTAsrES  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achsemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Ferso-Aryan  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
{)opu]ar  legend  (Herod,  i.  209, 210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [A»* 
TAX  MUX  km],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefe  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  pUced  upon  the  throne  n.  c. 
521.  He  de\'oted  himself  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign 
conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Baby^ 
lonians,  under  a  pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name 
of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab, 
p.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down,  and  punished 
with  great  se\'erity  (c.  B.  c.  516).  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Babylon  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff.),  and  Indie 
(Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  J^Iacedonia  acknoid- 
edged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
tlie  if^gfean  were  added  to  his  dominion  in  A^ 
Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Tlirace  (b.  c.  613-606). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  ortllision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.  c.  490) 
only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  thai 
decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was  now 
inevitable,  llis  phuis  were  again  thwarted  by  r»- 
1)ellion.  Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vil.  2)  fdU 
k)wed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died,  b.  o. 
485,  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur 
sued  the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  Uie 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
Magian  fiiith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies  of  a 
people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their  deliverer 
(Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
B.  c.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  assumed  some 
solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  L  1,  ii.  1, 10)  and  Zechariah 


of  Babylonia  f  p.  80,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundatioii  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  HmoakhshtUm 
(Cyaxares),  In  spite  of  the  hlstovy  of  llerodotus 
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ancuonged  their  countxTiuen  to  resume  the  work 
af  restoration  (Err.  v.  1  ff.),  and  when  their  pro- 
eeedings  came  to  the  king's  knowledge  he  confirmed 
Ihe  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new  edict,  and  the  temple 
was  finished  in  four  years  (b.  c.  516^  I'ilzr.  vi.  15), 
though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that  tune 
(Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 

3.   Darius  the  Persian  (Neh.  xil.  22,     'H 

\Dn§n)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II.  No- 
Chus'  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  n.  c.  424-3—405-4, 
ff  the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  If,  howe\'er,  the  rq^ter  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  in\-asion  of  Alexander 
[Alexaxdkr],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomanus, 
fte  antagonist  of  Alexander  and  last  king  of  Per- 
sia, B.  c.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  CT.  Jahn,  Ajvk- 
4oL  U.  1,  272  ff.;  Keil,  Lehrb.  (L  EinL  §  162,  7, 
who  defends  at  length  the  int^ty  of  tiie  passage. 
[Nehemiah.]  B.  F.  W. 

4«  (Aa/>(7of;  [Sin.]  Alex.  Ao^tof:  Ariut). 
Areus,  king  of  the  LacediemoniaDS  (1  ^lacc.  xii.  7). 
[Akeus.] 

DARKNESS  CH^H,  fern,  form  HSipn, 
and  with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points :  ok^- 
ros\  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the 
envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21; 
1  K.  viii.  12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance 
ofiTered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of 
iight  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  description 
of  His  coming  to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading 
nature  and  blotting  the  sun,  Ac.,  is  constantly 
included  (Is.  xiii.  9, 10;  Joel  u.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt, 
xxiv.  2d;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25;  Rev.  vi. 
12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  as- 
cribed by  various  neologistic  commentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  suflScient  account  of  its 
intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
giwn.  The  darkness  M  waffov  riiv  yny  of  Matt. 
XX vii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
Attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Pblegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia,  with 
an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
chronology  (see  Clinton^s  Fcuti  Romaniy  Olymp. 
d02)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
efiect  collected  by  Whiaton  ( Testimony  of  PhUgon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  (jrigen,  however,  ad  he, 
{IjAin  commentary  on  St  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
lull,  luid  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
iffKoric^-n  b  fiXiot  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
cause.  Tbb  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  C*:U.  p.  80;  but  the  argument,  unless 
3n  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  iratrav  r^v  yriv  to  Judasa.  Dean  Alford 
{nd  tvc  ),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  pr^rs 
Jie  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
m  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  lliat 
Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  ha  Thdles 
ind  Bithyni?.,  was  fielt  in  Judsea  is  highly  probable; 
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and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  nuJbr  phenon- 
enu  of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gi\-es  a  probability  to  tiie  supposition  tliBt  tiie  ii«^ 
mer  speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  lattfr. 
Wieaelor  (Chron,  Sytwp.  p.  388),  however,  and  De 
Wette  {Cotnm,  on  Matt)  consider  the  }-car  of 
Phlegon's  eclipse  an  hnpossible  one  for  the  cmd- 
fixion,  and  rgect  that  explanation  of  the  darimeo. 
The  argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  aht 
of  great  force;  for  an  eclipae  seldom  lasU  in  great 
intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Seyflarth  ( Chi-onolog.  Sacr.  pp.  68,  69)  maintaini 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their  foOowing 
the  sun,  had  become  so  &r  out  that  the  moon  might 
possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  admitting  the 
year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argument  lor 
the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views  thii 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  ftdl  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  dc^^ree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  {ib.  p.  138).  The  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
Dissertation  on  the  KcUpse  mentioned  by  Phtt(,<m^ 
and  Defence  of  same,  Lond.  1733  and  1734,  may 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statement  of  Phle^rou. 
Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression,  "  land  of 
darkness,**  used  for  the  state  of  die  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequentiy  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  6;  iii.  19).  H.  H. 

DAR'KON  01P"!7  [bearer,  Flint]:  Ao^ 
v«&v,  AopK6y\  [Alex,  in  Ezr.  AtpKw:]  Dercm). 
Children  [sons]  of  Darkon  were  among  the  **8er- 
^-ants  of  Solomon,'*  who  returned  from  Babykn 
with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  11.  56;  Neh.  vu.  68).     [Lo- 

ZON.] 

♦  DARLING,  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  Pi.  xxiL  90, 
and  XXXV.  17,  and  used  there  of  life  as  something  m- 
expressibly  dear  and  precious  to  men  (like  Homer's 
4ti\oy  K?ip,  and  Plato*s  rtfutn-drn  sc  ^vxil)'  "  My 
only  one"  would  be  more  correct  fiw  "TTT*,  the 
original  word,  applied  property  (maae.  or  fern.)  to 
somethmg  which  exists  singly  and  cannot  be  replaced 
if  lost,  as  an  only  son  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  or  daogfater 
(Jud.  xi.  34).  In  the  Ptadms,  as  above,  the  Sept 
has  r^if  fAovoyty^  |tov,  and  the  Vulg.  "unieam 
meam."  H. 

♦DART.     [Arms.] 

DATES,  margin  of  3  Chr.  xxxi.  5  only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DATHAN  (in'J  [perh.  fontamtM,  ooneemtd 
with  fountains]:  AoOcCy:  Dnfhan),  a  Reubeoite 
chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  Joined  the  oonsinraey 
of  Korah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  [12, 24,  25, 27,] 
xxvi.  9;  Deut  xi.  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17;  [Ecclus.  xhr. 
18]).  R.  w.  a 

DATH^MA  (Autac/ta;  Alex,  and  Josephna, 
Adetfta;  other  MSS.  An^eOa;  [Sin.  Aadoi/iaO 
Dtiihemn\  a  fortress  (r^  ix^^t*^'''  •^^^^ph*  ^om- 
pioy)  in  which  the  Jews  of  iaieaA  took  reAige  from 
the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  re* 
lieved  by  Judas  and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched 
fix>m  Bozora  to  Dathema  (28,  29)  and  lea  it  for 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (35).  The  reading  of  the  Te- 
shiio,  Ramtha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can 
hardly  fiedl  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Kaidd 
however  (iv.  359,  note)  would  correct  this  to  Dttm 
tha,  which  he  compares  with  Dhandf  a  place  it 
ported  by  Burckhardt  G. 
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DAUGHTER  {Bath,  HSL,  contr.  from  H.^.^, 
km,o()^:g„yttrhp:JUia).    1.  The  word  is  used 

In  Scripture  not  0.1I/  for  daughter,  but  for  gruid 
duighter  or  other  feniate  deaeendiuit,  much  in  the 

nme  way  and  like  extent  with  ]$,  ton  (Gen.  xziv. 
48,  zud.  43).      [See  Ciiilubex;   Education; 

WOMEM.] 

2.  In  a  Idndred  iienae  the  female  inhabitanta  of 
a  pboe,  a  eouiibr/,  or  the  females  of  a  particular 
noe,  are  called  danghten  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xzvii.  4G, 
zzviii.  9,  zxxvi.  S;  Num.  xxy.  1;  Deut.  zziii.  17; 
Is.  ilL  16;  Jer.  xlvL  11,  zlix.  2,  3,  4;  Lulce  xziii. 
«). 

3.  Women  in  general  (ProT.  zxzi.  23). 

4.  -Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  MaL  ii.  11). 

6.  llie  same  notion  of  descent  ezpbuns  the 
phrase  "daughters  of  music,'*  t.  e.  singing  birds 
(EocL  xlL  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  Ursnches 
of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
K6mi  (I.Am.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvU.  8),  and  the  expression 
"« daughter  of  90  jean,**  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  bdongiog 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiiL  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvU.  1,  UL  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  28,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11, 
24,  xlmi.  18,  Ii.  33;  Nah.  iu.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Ex.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  liui  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
hamleta,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
*« mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  2d;  Josh.  xvii. 
11,  16;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Chr.  ni.  28;  2  Sam.  xx. 
19). 

Ifizet-iin  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  **  villages  "  lying  round,  and  depemlent  on, 

*  "city"  ('//•;  n^V),  But  m  one  place  Bath  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Elcron,  .Asbdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV.  45-7)  —  "her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages.'*  Without  this  distinction  from  ILiztHm^ 
the  word  is  alio  employed  for  Philistine  towns  m 
lUir.  x\*iii.  I  — Gath;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18  — Sho- 
cho,  Tininath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the 
two  terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  indiscriminately.     [Vill-k^e.] 

11.  W.  P. 

DA'VID  (T'n,  T'n  [5f/brerf]:«  LXX.  A«- 
vfS;  [Vat  AavciS;]  N.'T.  [Elz.]  Aa/SiS  [Griesb. 
Laviy^  I^Achm.  Tiseh.  Tr^.J  Aau«(8)i  the  son  of 
Jesse,  is  the  best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  char- 
actei  <  in  the  0.  T.  In  him,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
paritig  a  detailed  narrati^-e  of  his  life  with  undoubted 
worics  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  combined 
result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage 
before  the  Cbrutian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  autfaiorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  lute  aix 


a  The  shorter  fonn  la  a«ed  in  the  earlier  books ; 
Indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  In  Chr., 
br.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Ilos.,  Am.,  Ex.  xxxiv.  23,  and  Zech., 
la  whieh  the  longer  form  Is  found.    The  Arable  form 

»    >.- 
a  the  name,  in  common  use,  l»  ii>a(«^)  Diood. 
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L  The  original  Hebrew  authorities :  — 

1.  The  Uavidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,^  in- 
cluding such  fragments  as  are  preserved  tc 
us  from  other  sources,  lumiely,  2  Sam.  L 
19-27,  iU.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-31,  xxiii.  1-7. 

[PbALMS.] 

2.  ITie  "  Chronicles  "  or  "  State-papen  *•  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvli.  24),  and  the  origbal 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2J).  Tliese  are  kst, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
sen-ed  in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  IL 
10;  with  the  supplementary  notices  con- 
tabled  in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

n.  llie  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Unictrttd 
llUUfry  (Joseph.  AnL  vii.  5,  §  2),  and  Eupolemut 
in  his  H'iMor^  ofOm  Kingt  oJ'Juduh  (Eus.  Pm^. 
£v.  ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocr}'phal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Oxlex jttetule^HffrijiliUM  W  Tr^t/. pp. 906- 
1006.  (I.)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Guliath. 
(2.)  Colloquies  with  God,  on  madness,  en  his  temp- 
tation, and  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  {^l 
A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the  first  alone 
descries  any  attention. 

I V'.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  cbisses:  — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  AaL  vi.  ^\u.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  presen-ed  in  J^ 
rome's  Quoestiunt*  Utbraiaz  in  LUti'OM  Ji6- 
gum  ti  ParalijMtnenon  (vol  iii.^  Venioe 
ed.). 

3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Das- 
nage,  J/ut.  dti  Juifs^  lib.  v.  c.  2;  Calmet's. 
Dicliomtrtf,  art.  JJ  iril. 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  tiie  Ko- 
ran, ii.  250-252,  xxxvin.  2)-24,  xxi.  79-82,  xxli. 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  StUciluru  fivm  UtB 
Kuidity  p.  228-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil*s  Let/tndi^ 
En?.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mon- 
ographs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  Eng- 
lish, the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Li/e^  writ- 
ten in  the  List  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi's, 
and  that  in  Bayle's  DictUmii'y.  The  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  best  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald's 
Ueschichte  des  Vidkes  hratl^  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  len  corresponding  to  the  three  okl  lost  biogra- 
phies by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan:  I.  His  youth 
before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     HI.  His  rei<^. 

I.  The  early  lift  of  D  trid  contains  in  man} 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  fiitun 


1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Script- 
ures, his  fiunily  are  well  known  to  us  by  name, 
and  are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  gen<* 
ealogy. 


^  In  quoting  the  Psalms  In  connection  with  ths 
history,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  tradltionsK  partly  by  the  inti«» 
nal  evidence,  as  verified  by  the  Judgment  ot  Uebrsf 
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-  Naomi  (Both  L 1) 


(Ruih  iv. 


Chr.lLU)  

Bou-Ruth- Mahlon       CulloB-Ocpah 

I  (Kuth  W.  10) 


Ob«d  (Rutli  Iv.  17) 


I.  acrU.  SB)  NalMsh  —  ■nknowv  »  JesM 

I  I 


Zerulah 
(I  Chp. 
U.  Itf) 


Jonathan  (1  Chr.  utU.  82) 


AUgaO-i 


▲MdialJoabAnhtl    An 

Zebadiah 
aChr.xxvU.7) 


Jetheri-Ira?r  Eliab 

(I  Chr.  (Jerome,  Eliliu 

ii.  17)    <jm.  Heb.  (1  Chr. 

on  1  Chr.  zxvii.  18) 
XL  40)  I 


Ablnadab    Shammah 
Shimma 
Shimaah 
(2  Sam. 
zxl.  21) 


J_ 


aad    Roddal    Oxcm    (out  DAvD 
(KaeU    (AMm,  b  aol 

JiML  Amt.  Jm.  jlMi.  giTPB 

Ti.tLl.    vL&l)    unlca 
Bei,  Ewald) 


M     Abiliall  -s  Rchoboam 
(8  Chr.  xl.  19) 


Jonathan 

(SSiiiii.  xxi.  21  i 

1  Chr.  xxvii.  My 

(Nathan  7  7 

JiT.  Qm,  tieh. 

on  1  Sam.  xvl.  19) 


Jonadab 
(:£  Sam. 
xUi.3) 


Joeirr 
Jerome, 

on  1  Chr. 
zl.») 


Qyr.aiid 

Arab. 

lClir.tLl«) 


It  thus  appears  that  David  wan  the  jonngest  800, 
probably  tlie  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
Hit  mother's  name  u  wiknown.  His  fiither,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  youn^ 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parenU  both  lived  till 
alter  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  pointo  which 
he  ne\'er  lost,  (a.)  His  connection  with  Moab 
through  his  great^f^'andmother  Kuth.  This  he 
kept  up  when  he  et»caped  to  Moab  and  entrusted 
his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam. 
zxii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  witliout  ita  use 
in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  his- 
tory than  if  he  had  b«en  of  purely  Jewish  descent. 
Such  is  probably  the  design  of  the  express  mention 
of  Kuth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  6. 

(6.)  His  birthplace,  BtrrHLEiiEM.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Uetlilehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidenta  of  his  later  life  (I  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Iktblehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chlmhani,  son  of  liarzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38; 
Jer.  xli.  17);  and  it  is  this  connection  of  Da\id 
with  Bethlelieni  that  brought  the  place  again  in 
later  times  into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went 
up  to  Bethlehem,  "  because  he  waa  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  Da\-i<l  "  (I.uke  ii.  4). 

(c.)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  tlie  Irilies  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amonpit  the  hills  of  Judali  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  rcign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  tlie  tribe  at 
having  kwt  their  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  tlie  revolt  of  Absalom. 

{d.)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  10,  sisters  of  David, 
they  arc  not  cxprrasly  called  tlie  daughters  of 
Jeaie;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  2o,  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
poae  that  I  )avid'8  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  con- 
cubine «  of  Naliasli,  and  then  married  by  Jesse? 
This  would  agree  with  the  difference  of  age  between 
David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Naliasli  was  the 
nme  as  the  king  of  Amnion)  w^ith  the  kindnesses 
which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam. 


a  The  lafcr  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  In  adul- 
toiy.  This  is  probably  a  coane  lafercnco  fhMn  Ps.  11. 
I ;  but  it  may  pomibly  have  reference  to  a  tnulltion  of 
the  above.  On  the  other  hand,  In  the  earlier  rabbis 
««  have  an   attempt  at  "immaculate  conception." 


X.  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  aon  of  Nahash  (xviL 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  peaa- 
bly  have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which 
first  apjjcars  in  him,  of  David,  the  bthred,  the  (ior- 
Ung.  But,  perhaps  for  thia  same  reason,  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  eldest 
brother,  who  alone  is  meotioiied  in  connection  with 
him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him  head  of 
tlie  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18),  treated  him 
scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam.  xm.  28),  as 
the  eldest  brothers  of  Urge  familiea  are  apt  to  do; 
his  command  was  r^^arded  in  the  fiiniUy  as  law 
(xx.  21));  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  3ioongest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (zvi.  11),  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (x\ii.  17).  The 
familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his  Urothen,  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  tliree  sons  of  his 
siater  Zeniiah,  and  the  one  son  of  hia  sister  Abigail, 
seemingly  from  the  AmA  that  their  mothers  were 
the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  aocordingly 
were  to  him  —  especially  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah 
—  tliroughout  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  couuns.  In  them  we  aee  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  David  shared 
with  th^m,  whikt  he  was  distinguislied  from  them 
by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
two  sons  of  his  brother  Shiraeah  are  both  connected 
with  his  after  history,  and  both  celebrated  for  the 
gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled. 
One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  ekl- 
est  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became 
the  counsellor  of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xx^ii.  32). 
It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preMr^ed 
by  Jerome  ( Qu.  I/eh.  on  1  Sam.  x\ii.  12)  that  this 
was  no  other  than  Natltan  the  prophet,  who,  being 
adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  up  the  eighth 
son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  thu  is 
hanlly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  tlie  whole  family  circle.  Hiere 
H-as  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sac- 
rificial feast,  at  which  Jehse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  phice,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.     At  this  or,sudi  like  feaat  (xri. 


They  make  Nahash  —  "  the  serpent  **  —  to  bo  another 
name  of  Jeme,  becauM  he  had  no  xin  except  that 
which  he  contracted  flncmi  the  original  serpent;  and 
thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jeraire,  Qu.  Heb,  ta  1 
Sam.  xvU.  26.) 
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1)  suddenly  appMred  the  great  prophet  Samuel, 
driTii^  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand 
1  horn  of  the  eouseerated  oil«  of  the  Tabemaeie. 
The  elders  of  the  little  town  were  terrified  at  this 
apparition,  bat  were  reassured  bjr  the  august  visitor, 
and  invited  bj  him  to  the  ceremonj  of  sacrificuig 
the  heifer.  The  heito  was  killed.  The  party 
were  waiting  to  b^n  the  feast  Samuel  stood 
with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as  if  for  an  in- 
vitation to  bespn  (comp.  ix.  22).  He  was  restrained 
by  divine  intinution  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  ^  his  height "  and  "  his  coun- 
tenance," seemed  the  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select,  but  the  day  was  gone  when  lungs  were 
etioeen  because  they  were  hesuci  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said,  There  re- 
maineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold*  he  keepetb 
the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought 
in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  con- 
trasting with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival 
Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He 
had  red^  or  auburn  liair,  such  as  is  not  unfrc- 
quently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  tlie  li!ast  at  the 
present  day.  In  later  life  be  wore  a  beurd.c  His 
bright  eyes^f  are  especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and 
l^erally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  hia 
figure  and  countenance  (**fiur  of  eyes,'*  "comely," 
*«  goodly,"  xri.  12,  18,  xvii.  42 >,  weQ  made,  and' of 
immense  strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and 
acUrity  made  him  (Ukc  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  giuselle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enoi^h  to  Ineak  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii. 
3.3,  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted 
in  I'^tem  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  6uuily  (comp.  thf: 
eiae  of  Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Kachel, 
and  in  later  times,  of  Mohammied;  Sprenger,  p.  8). 
The  pastures  of  Uethleheiu  are  famous  Uiroughout 
the  sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Cjen. 
XXXV.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  Hocks 
by  ui«]rht  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
lauried  a  switch  or  wand<  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  corr}' 
anything  that  was  needed  for  hs  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  afe  of  Da\id  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  cali)  he  was 
'*  taken  from  tltC  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
Uie  iiit«<^ty  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skillfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  /*  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 
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«  "  The  oil ; "  no  Jomph.  Ant.  ri.  8,  §  1. 

ft  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvH.  42.  Ruddy  =r  red-haired; 
wppojoff,  LXX. :  ru/u»,  Vulff. :  the  mme  word  as  for 
■nu.  Oen.  xxv.  25.  The  mbbis  (probably  from  thiii) 
«y  that  he  wm  like  E<«a.  Josephos  (Ant.  ri.  8,  $  1) 
SMkei  it  his  tawny  complexion  {(oj^ht  iifr  xp^^^)- 
pee  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

c  I  Sun.  xxi.  13. 

^  "Fierce,  quick;"  yoayht  r^  wbtit  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ri.  8,  $  1). 

«  The  Name  word  as  Is  used  In  Gen.  xxx.  87 ;  Jer.  1. 
.1 ;  Ilea.  \y.  12. 

/  It  l8  uselem  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
Us  mlnlou  a-as  known  to  hiauelf  or  to  others.     Jom- 


ftom  this  humble  station  is  deeply  imprened  on  hit 
after  life.  «« The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1)  —  «*  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out 
of  the  people**  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19)  — »I  took  thee 
ftom  the  sheepoote  "  (2  Sam.  vii  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  mora 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  mas- 
ter where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase 
away  his  nuulneas  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men 
in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  ab- 
solute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  Darid's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into 
that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was  after- 
wards consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised  their  vo-  • 
cation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp  (1  Sam. 
X.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Xttiuth ;  comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
to  wliich  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his  natural 
home  (1  Sam.  xix.  l%)jr 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  he 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  Darid's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23d,  from  its  subject  of  tlie  shepherd,  and  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by  Kwald 
somewhat  Liter),  may  well  have  been  sugsjested  by 
this  time.  'l*he  8th,  19th,  and  2Jth,A  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  Darid'f ,  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  such  may  more  naturally 
be  referred  to  this  tranquil  period  of  his  life  than 
to  any  other.  The  imagery  of  danger  iVom  wild 
beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  Sx,  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20, 
21),  must  be  reminiscences  of  this  time.  And 
now,  at  any  rate,  be  muHt  have  drut  acquired  the 
art  which  gave  him  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  men- 
tion in  after  times  —  **  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 ),  "  the  inventor  of  instruments  of 
music"  (.\m.  vi.  5);  **with  his  wliole  heart  he 
stmg  songs  and  lo\'ed  him  tliat  made  hun "  (Ec- 
clus.  xlvii.  8).  * 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us  —  his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defense  of  his  father's  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  3d),  llut  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his 
nuutial  exploits,  proliably  againut  tlie  Philistines 
(xvi.  18),  and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that 
he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  ace  the  bottle 
(xvii.  28).  To  tliis  new  aspect  of  his  character  we 
are  next  introduced. 

'lliere  is  no  perfectly  satis&ctory  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  npinrcntly  contradictory  accounts  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  14-2:J,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.    The  first 

phiM  (Ant.  vl.  8,  $  1)  nys  that  Samuel  whtepered  it 
iato  hlfl  ear. 

ff  The  MaMnlman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  maklnji;  haircloth  and  snckcloth  —  the  usoal  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  n«T«"»"»M, 
p.  293  a. 

A  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  htm  as  under- 
standing the  language  of  birds  (X»raii,  xxl.  9,  xxli.  16). 

i  In  Mussulman  trailitioos,  as  Abraham  is  called 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Alohnmmetl  **  the  Apostle,"  so  Da. 
rid  Is  "  the  Propift  of  OoJ."  In  WeiPs  U^entls,  p. 
157,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his  powers 
as  a  psalmist:  "He  could  Imitate  the  thunders  of 
heavra,  the  roar  of  the  Hon,  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 
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lUtai  that  David  y/nm  made  knoim  to  Saul  and 
became  hia  armor-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  miwic  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
slie}»hen]  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
SauL  'ilie  VaUcan  US.  of  the  1 JCX.,  foUowed  by 
Keiiuicott  (who  aipies  the  question  at  length,  DU- 
tertfition  oh  JJebrete  Trxt,  418-432,  554-568), 
rejects  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  1:2-^1,  55-68, 
as  spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  (avor,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David's 
life.  Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trans- 
poses 1  Sam.  z\-i.  14-2-3.  Another  expUination 
supposes  that  Saul  had  foigotten  him.  But  this 
only  solves  half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not 
the  intention  of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement  of  David's 
first  ap[jearance,  modified  by  the  counter-statement 
,  already  noticed.'* 

'llie  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  EniES-DAMMiM, 
in  the  ftvintier-hilk  of  Judah,  called  probably  from 
this  or  similar  encounters  **  the  bound  of  blood." 
Saul's  array  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  iMiilistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
£lah  or  » the  Terebinth  *'  runs  between  them.^  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  ck>tbed  ui  com- 
plete armor,  uisults  the  comparatively  defenseless 
Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  king  ak)ne  appears  to 
be  well  armed  (xvii.  38;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one 
can  be  (bund  to  take  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  m  the  camp,  sent  by  his 
fiitlier  with  ten  kMves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese 
to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  firesh  fbom  the  sheep- 
folds.  Just  as  he  conies  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  fonued,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  forti- 
fication round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he 
hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war  cry 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The  nuurtial  spirit  of  the 
lioy  is  stirred  at  the  sound;  he  leaves  his  pro\ision8 
with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal  messengers  <^)  into 
the  midst  of  the  lines.''  Then  he  hears  tlie  chal- 
lenge, now  made  for  the  fortieth  time  —  sees  the 
dismay  of  his  countrymen  —  hears  the  reward  pro- 
posed by  tlie  king  — goes  nith  the  impetuosity  of 


u  *  On  the  quiMtlon  of  the  consistency  of  the  dif- 
ibrent  pamageR  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  see  addi- 
tlOD  at  the  end  of  the  article.  II. 

h  Varlatioos  in  the  common  account  are  suggested 
by  two  other.  pMsages.  1.  la  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is 
stated  that  "  UolUth  of  Oath,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by  David, 
but)  by  Klhanan  of  Bethlehem.  Thi«.  combined  with 
l^e  fact  that  the  PhllistiDe  whom  David  slew  1«  usuaUy 
runcless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald  (li.  23,  611)  the  1d- 
gmlourt  conjecture  that  the  name  of  Goliath  (whk:h  is 
only  given  twice  to  DavieTs  enemy,  1  8am.  xvii.  4, 
xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict  of  the  real 
Goliath  with  Klhanan,  whose  Bethlehemito  origin  bus 
led  to  the  contusion.  Jerome  (Qh.  Htb.  ad  lac.)  makes 
Elhan&n  the  same  as  David.  2.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  12, 
Eleasar  (or  more  probably  Shammah,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11) 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  Djivid  at  Ephxt-dammim 
sfninst  the  PhillsUDos.  It  is  of  oourM  posfilbUi  that 
the  same  scene  may  bavs  Mtnessed  two  encountciv 
between  Israel  and  the  PhLlstines ;  but  it  may  also 
indicate  that  David's  first  acqaaiotanee  with  Kleaaar, 
afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was  madM  on  this 
memorable  occapion. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Ewald  is  wholly  unnscesmry. 
The  PhllistiDe  whom  David  slew  is  as  expressly  called 
Boliath  (see  shove)  ss  the  PhiltotiDe  whom  Elhanao 
■lew,  and,  as  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  distin- 
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yooth  finom  soUlcr  to  soklier  talking  of  the  CMnt| 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke  —  be  is  intixtduoed 
to  Saul  —  undertakes  the  combat  His  ^iclory  over 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  con^curas 
by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple 
weapons  with  which  it  was  accomplished  —  not  the 
anuor  of  Saul,  which-  he  naturally  found  too  laige. 
but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him,  and  the  fira  polished  pebbles  which  he 
picked  up  as  he  went  finom  the  water-course  of  the 
valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.«  Tao 
trophies  long  remained  of  the  tattle  —  one,  the 
huge  sword  of  the  rhilistiue,  which  was  hung  up 
l)ehind  the  ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Kob  (1  bam. 
xxi.  9);  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  Ixire  sway 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  [Noit.j  Ts.  cxhv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  biter  date,  ii  by 
the  title  in  tlie  IXX.  "against  Goliath."  Bat 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  presen-ed  in  the  LXX.  at  the 
end  of  the  Pnlter,  and  which,  though  probably  a 
mere  adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  up 
this  early  period  of  his  life:  ''  'lliis  is  the  psahn  d 
David's  own  writing  (?)  (iSi^po^os  cij  Aaiii3), 
and  outside  the  number,  when  ne  fou^^ht  the  smgle 
oombat  with  Goliath."  ^  I  was  small  amongst  my 
brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's  house. 
I  was  feeding  my  £sther's  sheep.  My  hands  msde 
a  harp,  and  my  fingers  fitted  a  pealtery.  And  vfbo 
shall  tell  it  to  my  Loid?  He  is  the  Lord,  lie 
heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel  V)  and  took 
me  ih>m  my  Other's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were  Icauti- 
ful  and  tall,  but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  aith 
them.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  be 
cursed  me  by  his  idols.  Hut  I  drew  his  own  svoid 
and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reprosch 
from  the  children  of  Israel."/ 

II.  Ittlittiw  mth  SauL  —  We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  Hand's  life.  The  victory  o\-&  Goliath 
had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  career.  Saul 
inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally  to  his 
court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  tlie  romsutie 
friendship  which  bound  the  two  youtlia  tcigetber  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  llie  triunqihant  sonfcsf  uf 
ihe  israelitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 


guishes  the  time  and  pbu:c  of  David's  victory  ftom  the 
time  and  place  of  Elhanan's  victory  (which  was  after 
DAvid  became  king  and  at  Gob),  he 'must  have  bad  is 
viewxIilTerent  pLUistines  who  bore  this  nan;e.  If  tfa^ 
wera  brothen  (cwnp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  22),  the  serood  of 
them  may  have  assumed  the  other's  name  after  bis 
death,  and  If  they  were  not,  the  Hebrews  might  nst 
urally  enough  speak  of  them  by  the  same  nanie^a^ei  la 
a  sort  of  representative  sense  (Goliath  b  gLiut,  hero). 
"  The  brother  of*'  in  A.  V.,  2  Sam.  xki.  19,  w  Itslkted, 
but  very  possibly  states  what  was  true  of  the  two 
champions  referred  to.  For  other  suggcstlooB,  n* 
Wonbworth,  Bookn  of  Samvfl,  p.  122. 

It  is  Justly  remarked  above  that  Ephes-daromha  (or 
Pas-dammim,  a  shorter  Ibrm,  1  Chr.  xl.  13)  ulthia  the 
valley  of  Elah  (which  rae),  may  have  been  tbe  sreoe 
of  more  than  one  conflict.  It  was  near  thH  (huitier 
of  the  hostile  races,  and  fighting  between  them  must 
often  have  taken  place  there.  U. 

e  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxfl.  17. 

(^  As  in  1  Sam.  iv   16,  2  Sam.  xvUi.  22. 

«  For  the  Mussuhnan  hsgend,  see  Wdl's  Ligendi, 
p.  153. 

/  Of  those  and  of  Uko  songs,  Bunacn  (Bibdwirk 
Pref.  p.  cl.)  Interpret  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxill 
I,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  «  th*  dMiOat 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 

ff  See  Fabiicius,  Cod.  psnuiepigr.  Y.  T.  I  906 
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fa  kim  land  hftd  now  fimiid  a  deliverer  mightier 
errvn  than  i^oL  And  in  thoee  tonfp,  and  in  Uie 
fuue  which  David  tbiu  acquiKtl,  was  laid  the  limn- 
ilation  of  tliat  unhappy  jcaliMis.v  of  Saul  towards  him 
which,  mingling  with  tiie  king'n  constitutional  mal- 
ady, poisoned  his  whole  futun:  relations  to  David. 

'riiree  new  qualities  now  began  to  develop  them- 
selves in  David's  character,  llie  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  gbmced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  i)aul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
•*  prudent  in  matters."  Uut  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thriee 
over  it  is  emphatically  said,  **  he  behaved  himsdf 
wisely,**  snd  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
pecuUar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
nuDttrked  in  Jacob,  and  aAerwsrds  in  the  perae- 
euted  Israelites  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  instance 
of  it  appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap 
hud  fur  him  by  Saul's  servants,  *'  Seemeth  It  tu 
you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seemg 
that  1  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed '/ ** 
(xviii.  23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  pain- 
ful exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
fint  example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Hiirdly, 
his  hairUrndth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dq)endence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asse^-eration  in  later  times  was, 
**  As  the  Ijord  liveth  who  hslh  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  0;  1  K.  i.  23);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
litersUy  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiduig-pUclM  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  oo\-erts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fantnossfs  (xnii.  2). 

lliis  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions:  — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2~xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armor-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then  made 
captam  over  a  thousand  —  the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe —  (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  c^tain  of  the  king's  body-guard," 
•eeond  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  btow  from  which  it 
only  ndlied  at  the  disastrous  ck)se  of  Saul's  reign.^ 
He  also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office 


a  1  asm.  XX.  25,  zzSL  14,  ss  ezplalosd  bj  KwaU, 
UL88. 

b  The  story  of  his  wooing  Mexab,  and  of  her  mar- 
ifage  with  Adrlel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  {Ant.  rl.  10,  $  1).  There  is  the 
same  obUtvratioD  of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of 
S  Sam.  xxl.  8. 

c  The  flist  of  thMs  (1  8sm.  XTUi.  9  11)  is  omitted 
In  the  YsUcan  US.  of  the  LXX.  snd  Joseph.  {Am.  tL 
10,  §  1). 

</  For  the  Maasnlmaa  kfend,  see  WeU's  Ltgemds, 
P  IM. 

«  The  sllnrions  to  l&is  danger  from  the  Benjamits 
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of  minstrri.  But  the  sucoessive  snares  hud  hy  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,^  at  last  con- 
vmced  hhn  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  feithM  allies,  howe^'cr,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  fr'iend  Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  MiehaL  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisUd  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,*'  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  ftigitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  agahi  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (PhaHiel),  and  he 
saw  her  no  more  till  kng  after  her  fetha''s  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
sesigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (acconling  to 
£wald)  gives  Ps.  n.«  and  vii.  tu  this  [leriod.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  begiiming  to  cou  template  the 
necessity  of  fiigUt;  in  the  btter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  nameil  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17)  —  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  lle^jamite^ 
and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

S.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxl.  15).  ~  (a.) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Kamah, 
to  Samuel,  'lliis  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  origiiud  inter- 
view during  his  boyhood  at  liethlehem.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to  devxite  him- 
self with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts  to  the  pn>- 
phetieal  ottioe,  and  give  up  the  carsi  and  daiigen 
of  public  life.  But  he  had  a  higher  destiny  stilL 
Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himsdf  had 
thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  5, 2tt). 
Uut  the  nuMhiess  of  Saul  now  became  UH>re  settled 
and  ferocious  in  character:  and  David's  danger 
proportionably  greater.  'I'he  secrot  utteniew  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  tlie  recollection  vn  probably 
handed  down  through  Jomitlian's  descendants  when 
they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alarm 
already  excited  by  Said>  endeavor  to  seize  him  at 
Kamah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  h'ls  coun- 
try, and  take  refuge,  like  Curiolanus,  or  I'hemie- 
tocles  in  like  cireumstances,  in  tlie  court  of  hla 
aiemy.  Before  this  hst  resolve,  he  visited  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
inteniew  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  0, 15), 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pre- 
text of  a  secret  mission/  from  Saul,  he  gained  sa 
answer  irom  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated 
kMves,  and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath. 
«*  There  is  none  like  that:  give  it  me.**  Tlie  inci- 
dent was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  only  survivor  from  the  massacre  in  whieh 
David's  visit  inrah-ed  the  house  of  Ahimelech. 
Secondly,  from  Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  Da\1d's  hunger  our  Ijord  drew 
the  inference  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  whieh  is  the  only  allusion  made  to 
Davids  life  m  the  N.  T.i^  (Matt.  xU.  3;  Marie  U. 


arehers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  lo  the 
mountains  (xi.  1,  camp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  probably 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  8«a  (xi.  %  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  wss  at  Bn-geiu. 

/  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif> 
ferently  giren  in  the  llebravr  and  in  the  IJCX.  It 
most  be  obeerred  tliat  the  young  men  spoken  ot 
as  Um  companions  wsrs  imaginaiy.     Us  wss  quits 


r  It  is  a  cliaiacteristie  Jewish  comment  (ss  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
to  him  (Jerome»  Q».  Htb,  in  loo.). 
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85;  Jjokt  yi.  3,  4).  It  is  also  commemonited  bj 
the  traditional  title  of  Ps.  111. 

(6.)  His  stay  at  the  court  of  Aguish  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  **  the  sword  of  (loliath,"  his 
presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philis- 
tines against  tbdr  former  conqueror;  and  he  only 
escaped  by  feigning  madness,*'  violent  gestures, 
playing  on  the  gates  of  the  dty,  or  on  a  drxun  or 
cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foammg  at  the 
mouth  (1  Sam.  ixi.  13,  LXX.).  The  66th  and 
34th  psalms  are  both  referred  by  theur  titles  to  this 
e\'ent,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does  not  appear  in 
the  naiTstlve)  that  he  had  been  seized  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish,  or  (as  he  is 
twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  ss  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
zzn.  25.  (a.)  His  first  retreat  was  the  ca^-e  of 
AduUam^  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  KhureUun  (see  Uonar's  Land  of  Promise, 
p.  344).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
wos  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  tlieae,  Abishai,  with  two  other  comimnions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Chr.  xi.  15, 20;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Beside  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Caiiaanites  —  of 
whom  the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  Uie  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xx>i.  6).^ 

(6.)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adulkm,  or  the  fastness  called  by  JoBephus  (B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §  3)  Ma$ada,  the  Grecizcd  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Maized  (I  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5;  1  Chr. 
xii.  16),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kn-gedi.  Whilst 
there,  be  had  deposited  his  aged  parents,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with 
their  ancestral  kinsman  of  &Ioab  (ib.  3).  The 
neighboring  king,  Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (2  Sain.  x.  2).  Here  another  com- 
panion appears  fur  the  first  time,  a  itchoolfelk)w,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel, 
the  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5) ;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  tliree  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  prociure  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and 
Da\id*8  chix'olrous  answer,  hke  that  of  Alexander 
in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-10:  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14-17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate 
bands.  One  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  <• 
mountaineers,  who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time 
to  reacli  him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  Judali  and  Benjamin  under  his 
nq)hew  Aniasai,  who  henceforth  attached  himself 
to  David's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Ilnrtth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  tlie  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
parties,  and  relieved   Ktilah  (also  unknown),  in 

a  This  is  the  aubject  of  one  of  David^s  apoco'- 
phal  colloquies  (Fabricius,  Cod.  puudepigr.  V.  T.  p. 
1002). 

b  Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Oob  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
{%  i»  raid  by  Jowphus  to  have  been  a  Hittite. 

c  Gad,  as  Jenxue'a  Jewish  commentatora  observe 
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which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  theve,  «h« 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  om 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  naott  im. 
poitant  ally  —  Abiathar,  the  hwt  surviTor  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  Uigh-priest's 
Ephod,  and  henceforth  ga^-e  the  oracles,  whidi 
David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiiL  6,  9, 
xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined 
him  at  Adnllam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiiL 
13). 

(d)  The  situation  of  Da>id  was  no 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  ibr  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  fixMm  Reikh, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go/^ 
amongst  the  fiwtnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
liecomes  difficult  to  foDow  his  movements  with 
ox&cfbess,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localitHs, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twiee 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1^,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Zijik. 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  mo^tments 
to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him 
like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating 
the  bushes  before  him,  and  8000  men  stationed  to 
catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hiOa 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11, 
xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maoo. 
On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and 
pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the  firat  of 
these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  "  Cliff*  of  Divisions,"  gi*"en  to  the 
cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climlied,  whilst 
Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
(xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  a«-ay  by  a 
panic  of  .a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another  occasion, 
David  took  refuge  in  a  cxve  "  by  the  ^ring  of  the 
wild  goats  '*  (Kngedi)  immediately  aliove  the  Dead 
Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  covered 
with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity.  The 
followen  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  Da\id,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity, 
descends  and  silently  cuts  off"  the  skirt  of  the  long 
robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occa- 
sions, before  and  behind  the  person  so  occupied  — 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance 
and  forgiveness  (xxiv..8-22).'<  The  third  (if  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  one  just  gi^^en)  was  in 
the  wilderness  further  south,  lliere  was  a  regulsr 
camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagoo 
and  baggage.  Into  tliis  indosure  David  penetrated 
by  night,  and 'Carried  off  the  cruse  of  water  sod 
the  well  known  royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  had 
twice  so  nearly  transfixed  him  to  the  wall  in  former 
days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22).  [Akmb,  Chnniih.]  Thi 
same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  Rngedi  —  and  this  ij 
the  last  interview  between  Said  and  Dand  (xxvi. 
25).  He  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan  in  the 
forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditioosl 


(Qv.  H(b.  In  loc.),  appears  suddenly,  without  Intro 
duction,  like  ElUoh.    Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  BUah 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  eooaa 
as  hia  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Oadilea  ? 
d  For  the  Muaauhnan  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156. 
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titles  pKi!in8  Ut.  (*«  When  the  Ziphim  oune  and 
■aid,  lH>th  not  David  hide  himseif  with  usV  ");  Ivii. 
(u  Wheu  he  fled  firom  Haul  in  the  cave,"  though 
tlua  may  refer  alw  to  Adullam);  Ixiii.  ("  Wlien  lie 
WHS  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah/'  or  Idunnea, 
TJCX.);  ciltl.  ('*  A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave*'),  it  is  probably  these  psalnis  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace  during 
their  like  waiiderlnj;;8. 

WhiUt  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Naual,  instructive  as 
showiiii;;  his  mode  of  carrjing  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahiiioani  from  Jezreel,<i  also  in  the  same 
iiei^hljorhood  (Josh.  zv.  5G),  seems  to  have  taken 
plaice  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  scv.  43,  xxvii. 
a;  2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  1  lis  servioe  under  Achish  ^  (1  Saai.  zzvii.  1- 
2  Sam.  i.  27).  ~  Wearied  with  his  wandering  life 
be  at  hat  crosses  the  I'hilistine  frontier,  not  as 
before  ui  the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief 
of  a  powerful  band  —  his  600  men  now  grown  uito 
an  organized  force,  with  their  wives  and  families 
around  them  (xxvU.  3-4).  After  the  manner  of 
£B8tem  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for  his  sup- 
port, a  city  —  Ziklag  on  the  frontier  of  Phili»tia  — 
and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this  cmious 
arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage 
of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with 
the  first  note  of  time  in  David*s  life.  He  tons 
Melded  there  for  a  yeiir  «  and  fuur  numths  (xxvii. 
7 ),  and  his  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by 
tbe  £ict  that  a  body  of  Uetgamite  archen  and 
sUjigen,  twenty4wo  of  whom  are  specially  named, 
joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr. 
xlL  1-7).  I'oasibly  during  this  stay  be  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  military  organization,  in 
which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the  Israelites,  and 
in  wliich  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  ruhars  of 
UraeL 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  uihabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
I'hiliiitine  nobles;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  torn  the  last  nctorious  campaign 
against  SauL  In  tliis  manner  Da\id  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  tlie  Bedotun 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  daring  the 
previous  }ear.  lukd  made  a  desert  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  earned  off  the  wives 
sod  children  of  t^  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  fVantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
orade  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  north- 
wan^  to  CiilboA,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefs 
of  the  &Ianassites,  through  whose  territory  he  was 
passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for 
them  at  home,  yet  David's  fiMcination  carried  them 
off,  and  tliey  now  assisted  him  against  the  plun- 
derers (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook  the 
invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recox-ered  the  spoil. 
These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David  was  now 
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«  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  18,  §  8,  calls  It  Abesaar. 

b  Aooordlag  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu. 
lUb.  on  2  Sam.  riU.  10),  be  wms  the  son  of  the  Ibnner 
4«lilih  i  his  mother's  name  Maacah 


able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the  friendly  uihab- 
itants of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (I  isam.  xxx. 
26-31).  A  more  hwtiiig  memoriiU  was  the  law 
which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  mads 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabol,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  eqiud  division  of 
the  plunder  amongst  tiie  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-tliird  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two  days 
after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  North 
with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilbua.  The 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rivtl 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  hidtgnation  sgaiust  the  bearer  of  the  message^ 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  bam.  i.  1-27). 

III.  DavUTi  reign, 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7|  years  (2 
Sam.  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  U.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  pbioe 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb. 
Here  David  was  first  formally  anointed  king  —  by 
whom  is  not  stated  —  but  the  expression  seems  to 
limit  tbe  inauguration  to  tbe  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  any  mterveution  of  Abiathar 
(2  Sam.  iL  4).  To  Judah  his  dommion  was 
nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend 
to  the  west  of  tbe  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the 
western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and 
during  the  two  years  which  followed  the  elex-ation 
of  lahboshcth,  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Fini  came  a  sucoeas- 
ful  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishboslietb  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the  suirender  of  Michal,  who 
was  now  separated  from  her  second  husband  to 
return  to  her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Tlien  rapidly 
followed,  though  without  David's  consent,  the  suo- 
cessis-e  murders  of  Aunkr  and  of  liiiiuosiiETH 
(2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  6).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting 
for  him,  was  now  \-acant,  and  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festi^-al  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyhd  e\*ent  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).  lily 
little  band  had  now  swelled  Into  "  a  great  host^ 
like  the  host  of  God  *'  (I  Chr.  xii.  22).  llie  com- 
mand of  it,  which  had  formeriy  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  e^'ery 
tribe  of  Israel  Two  are  specially  mentioned  aa 
bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the  otiiers. 
The  sons  of  Issachar  had  "  understandmg  of  the 
tunes  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Le\itieal  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary 
fugitive  Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleaicar, 
the  High-priest,  the  aged  JehoiAla  and  his  youths 


e  But  the  value  of  this  Is  materially  damaged  Oj^ 
the  Tsriatioos  in  the  LXX.  to  '(4  months,"  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  to  "  4  months  and  20  days." 
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All  and  vu'like  kuuman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  ST,  28, 
zzvii.  5). 

llie  onlj  psalm  direelly  referred  to  this  epoch  is 
the  27th  (by  its  title  io  the  LXX.  Uph  rov  jcpttr- 
$ripat  —  *'  before  the  anointing  **  i,  «.  at  Mebrun). 

Underneath  this  iliow  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  the  ro3'al  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselN-es 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest 
of  his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
hamu,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  Uie  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Alidial,  five  (2  Sam.  ii. 
2,  iii.  2-5,  16).  'llie  second  was  the  increasing 
power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  ofiicers,  which  the 
king  stro>-e  to  n»train  withhi  the  limits  of  right, 
and  tlius  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
career  the  most  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  o\^er  his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  31-36). 

(II.)  Keign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v. 
6,  to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(1.)  The  Foundation  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Uon  of  *ludah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
viould  nuike  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  slngukr  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jebus  wtu  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance 
of  the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time,  llie  re- 
ward bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  pre- 
cipice, was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
henceforward  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr. 
xi.  6).  I1ie  ro}'al  residence  was  instantly  fixed 
there  —  fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and 
by  Joab  —  and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name 
of  the  "city  of  Darid  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  7;  2  Sam.  v. 
9). 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  imrtly  awestruck,  'llie  Philistines  «  made  two 
inefibctual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),^  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  pbice  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Clir.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself 
.with  Israel;  and  Hiram <^  sent  cedarwood  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  espe- 
cially for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had  been 
before,  it  was  at  once  elerated  to  a  sanctity  which 
it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim  with  marked 

«  The  Importance  of  the  vlctoiy  Is  Indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allurioD  to  it  in  Tt.  xzrill.  21. 

fr  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  Incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
▼.  17,  "  David  went  down  into  the  hold."  are  omitted. 

c  Eupolemu*  (Eus.  Pnrp.  Bt.  ix.  S0\  mentions  an 
expedition  aKainst  Hiram  king  of  Tjre  and  Sidon, 
and  a  totter  to  Vafres  king  of  Egypt  to  make  an  al- 


d  1  Chr  xvi.  1.  say*  '^Chey  oflerad;"  2  Sam.  t1. 
17,  '^he  offered."  Both  say  "he  bleraed."  The 
;<XX.,  by  a  Kllght  varlaUcn  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 
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solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  ^ 
of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom*s  house,  afiei 
which  it  agahi  moved  forward  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27; 
especially  of  the  l.evites.  The  musicsl  aits  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  i:ow  detctoped 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Chr  xv.  16-22;  2  !^iun.  \i.  5). 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  Loth  present  (1  (  hr.  xv.  1 1  % 
Chcnaniali  presided  o\'er  the  mus:c  (1  Cbr.  xv.  Si2, 
27).  Obed-edom  foUowed  his  sacml  clian;e  (I 
Chr.  XV.  18,  21, 24).  llie  prophet  Natlum  appean 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  ad\iser  of  the 
future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was  oTerod  as 
soon  as  a  successAil  start  was  made  (1  Chr.  xv.  96; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13).  Darid  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his 
royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1 
Chr.  XV.  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in  the  pro- 
phetic schools  where  he  had  himself  been  Irought 
up  (1  Sam.  X.  dj^and  as  still  in  the  imiiresnve  cere- 
monial of  some  I^astem  I)en*iskes,  and  of  Seville 
cathedral  (probably  deri%-ed  from  the  Kast),  a  wild 
dance  was  part  of  the  religious  solenmity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himself  with  uurpser^-ed  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  conveyed  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress.  In  the  nme 
spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  roval  func- 
tions, he  ofl^red  sacrifices  on  a  bi^ge  scale,  and 
himself  ga^'e  the  benediction  to  the  jieople  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17,  18;  1  Chr.  xvi.  2).''  The  scene  of  Uib  m- 
auguration  was  on  the  hill  which  fhiui  Da\id's 
habitation  was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of 
David.'*  As  if  to  mark  the  new  era  be  had  not 
brought  the  ancient  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but 
had  erected  a  new  tent  or  talieniacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1) 
for  the  reception  of  tlie  ark.  It  was  tlie  fint  be- 
ginning of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently,  afterwards  canried  out  by  bis  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  aik, 
corresponding  to  tiie  state  in  which  he  himself  was 
to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  lifb. 
One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendor —  ti:e  re- 
proach of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  enter 
ing  his  own  palace,  to  eany  to  his  own  household 
the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pronounced 
on  his  people.  [Miciml.]  His  act  of  se^xrity 
towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the  stress 
which  he  himself  h&id  on  the  sokinnity  (2  Sam.  ri. 
20-23;  1  Chr.  XV.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  In  their  tn> 
ditional  tities,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidet!ce  of 
their  contents,  liear  traces  of  this  great  festi^'sL 
The  23th  psalm  (by  its  title  in  the  l^X.)  Is  said 
to  be  on  the  **  Going  forth  of  the  tal  emacle.*' ' 
llie  30th  (by  iU  title),  tiie  16th  and  101st  by  their 
contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his  orcu- 
pation  of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  lenst  m 
part,  and  the  24th/  seem  to  have  been  aduaDy 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  Into  the 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  zzx.  21,  "ioatramenCs  ef 
pialae,"  for  "  all  his  might" 

«  As  "  the  tabernacle  "  was  never  moved  firom  Gib- 
eon  in  David's  time,  '« the  ark  "  Is  probably  meaat  It 
is  the  psalm  which  describes  a  thunder-«tonn.  Is  It 
possible  to  connect  this  with  the  e%-«it  dcNrribed  In  % 
Sam.  vi.  6?  A  shnlhu*  allusion  may  be  found  In  Pa 
Uvlil  7,  88.     (8ra  Chandler,  U.  211.) 

/  In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  «ob  tfas  Hatball^ 
day." 
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ineient  gatoe  of  tho  bflOhen  fortren --- and  the  last 
vords  of  the  second  of  theae  two  paadnu «  may  lie 
ragnrded  ta  the  inanguration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  ia  called.  The  Lord  of  hosU. 
<«  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  **The  Urd  of 
hosts.  He  is  the  king  of  gbry"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
eomp.  3  Sam.  ^i.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
np  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,^  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Clir.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  *Mnto  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
brother  **  after  the  dose  of  the  festival,  and  the 
two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and 
ilvi.  (Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists 
of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
2:),  21.  'I1ie  132d  is,  by  iU  contents,  if  not  by  its 
authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  Tlie,whole 
progress  cf  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced  in 
l>nvid*s  vein. 

(2.)  FwMilitUm  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Urael,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  —  The  erection  of  the 
new  capitid  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  l>a\id*H  life  arid  in  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. Up  to  this  time  be  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling  ot-er  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  kmg  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sm-ereigns  of  Kgypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regtilar  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp;  and  he  also  founded  an 
imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  cho- 
sen people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organ- 
ization now  established  bwted  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  oonUiiuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  }et  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Kameses  or  C^yrus,  —  '^  I  have  made  thee  a  great 
name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are 
hi  the  earth ''  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  »  Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars "  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exter- 
nal rebtions  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war 
and  conqueiit  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact 
with  tlie  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history 
swells  into  larger  and  broader  dimmsions  fix>m  its 
contact  with  the  couxse  of  the  outer  worid.  The 
enhu-gement  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power 
and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement 
and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympa 
thies;  and  thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnifi- 
cent forebodings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the 
prophetic  writings  first  became  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

(^.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  fiuuiiy,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


a  Bwald,  lU.  IM.  Vor  aa  «laborate  adaptation  of 
the  68th  Pttdm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  U.  64. 

(>  In  th«  Utie  of  the  l^X.  said  to  be  David's 
"irtaen  the  honm  was  built  after  the  captivity."  It 
is  possible  that  by  "the  eapttvity  "  may  be  meant  the 
captivity  of  the  ark  in  Pliiliiitia,  as  In  Jodg.  zviU.  80. 

<"  Comiiere  the  legends  to  WeU's  Le^enh,  p.  156, 
Uid  Laoo's  SeUetioM  from  tht  Karm^  p.  229.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  podtion  which  entitled  him  to  thu 
name  of  <'  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  2J)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adongah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sara.  xiv.  25;  1  K.  i.  6); 
but  Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qual- 
ities. It  was  from  a  union  of  the  chiklren  of  Sot 
omon  and  Absabm  that  the  ro>-al  line  was  carried 
on  ( 1  K.  XV.  2).  'llie  princes  were  under  the  charge 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  I>evite  (1 
Chr.  XV.  21;  2  Chr.  xx.  U),  with  the  exception  of 
Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David's  strong  parental  aflTection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkabfe  (2  Sam.  ziii.  31,  33,  3G,  xiv.  33, 
xviu.  5,  33,  xix.  4;  1  K.  i.  G). 

(6.)  The  military  oiganization,  which  was  In 
fiict  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greaUy  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows: 

(1.)  "'I1ie  Host,*'  t.  t,  the  whole  avaikble  mU- 
itary  force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Undor  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognized 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief — in  the 
person  of  Abner:  and  under  David  this  post  was 
given,  as  a  reward  for  the  assault  on  tlenisalem,  to 
his  nephew  Juab  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  anny  to  battle  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  lliere  were  12  divisions  of 
24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in  duty  month 
l)y  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  presided  an  of- 
ficer, sekcted  for  this  purpose  from  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  from  those  of 
surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a 
force  of  infantry  without  ca\'alry.  Ilie  only  innova- 
tions as  yet  allowed  were,  tlie  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  ^-iii.  4)  and  of 
mules  for  the  princes  and  ofiicers  instead  of  the. 
asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  U).  According  to  a 
Mussuhnan  tradition  (/Toian,  xxi.  8J),  David  in- 
vented chain  armor.<^  ITie  usual  weapons  were  still 
spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  tlie  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  A  it  mm  and  Aioir. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  Tliis  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probalily 
been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  prolxably 
during  David*s  residence  at  the  court  of  Cath. 
lliey  are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance 
"  Cherethites  and  Pefethites,'*  but  had  al^o ''  a  body 
especially  from  Cath  «  amongst  them,  of  whom  the 
name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserxed,  as  a  fiiithfni  serv 
ant  of  Darid  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  I1ie  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  higliest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  fint  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  a-ho 
outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of 


a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  A-IO0/W,"  f.  «.  Davlduao. 

*i  A  tradition  to  Jvrome  (f^M.  Htb.  on  1  Chr.  xtHI. 
17)  apcaka  of  their  being  in  tiie  place  of  the  seventy 
JudgiM  appointed  by  Horns. 

e  Bui  here  the  rradiog  Is  doubtllil  (Ewald,  ttl.  177, 
note.) 
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(I )  Wins  OF  THi  WA2a>iBai<». 

a  Bam.  zzvti.  S;  1  Chr.  Ui.  1) 

AhinouD  of  Jesrcel    ■■    Ablgdl  of  Canu«l 


Amnonor  Jehieir  t 

(J*T.  Qm,  ikb. 
(ml  Chr.  UTiL  32) 


Chileab  or  Daniel 

(IChr.iii.  1. 
Jm.  AHt,  vU.  1, 4) 


N.  B.  —  There  vrrc,  bnides,  10  eoncublnei 
Ci  8aiii.  y.  1.1,  XV.  !<;>,  wluMC  chUdrvu  (1  Chr. 
ili.  9)  ore  not  daiuikL 
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(II.)  Wim  AT 


(S  8am.  ill.  t-4i  1  Chr.  UL  1-4) 


Maaeaha  »  Haj 
ofGeahur 


_L 


inlth  -  Abltal  -s  £^a] 


Abltal  -s  £^ah6  »  Mlehd 

'  (-  Saaa 

iiL4) 


Abaalom  Tamar  AdonUah  Shephatiah  Ithreaa 


8  font  who 

died  ('i  Sam. 

xiv.  27. 

xvUi.  Ill) 


Tamar  ■ 

(or 
Maaeah) 
(2  Sam. 
xlv.  tf, 
Jo*.  Atti. 
vU.  8. 5) 


n»har 
Ebcar 
(LXX.) 


Eiuiiiiad 
Ellsltaiiia 
(I  Chr. 
111.6) 


Llipliclet      Nuj^ah       Ncph 
reinalet,  (IChrTUl.T) 

xiv.'Jj 


(m.)  WmCS  AT  JlBI7SALXX.e 
(2  Sam.  T.  IS-lOi  1  Chr.  Ili.  5-8,  zIt.  4-7) 


Japhia      EUahama 


T. 
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Ellada  EUpLkt       JerimoOi 
Beellada  (S  Chr.  xL  19 

(1  Chr.  I 

xlv.O  f 


fL)  BaththehA 

(1  Chr.  ili.  A) 

BatliiJiua 


Mnhalath  —  Rbuoboaii 


onealed 
■  a«  a  child 
(i  Sam.  zU.  lA) 


Shammaa 

Siiiiiica 

a  Chr.  UL  Si 


Shoba 


Kallian 


lldlah 


Jedl 


BoLOMOir 
(S  Sam.  xii. «) 


Mahahith  b  Bbdoboaji  ^i  Tunar  (or 

I     Maaeah) 


the  throne  of  his  soiif  namely,  Bennlahf  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sani.  viii.  18,  zv.  18, 
XX.  23;  IK.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  pecuiiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  tlie  Russian  army  is  the  PreolMuinsky 
re^meiit  formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
-  companions  who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  Da~ 
▼id's  forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had 
gathered  round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  num- 
ber of  600  was  still  preserved,  with  the  name  of 
Gibboi-im^  "heroes"  or  "mighty  men."  It  be- 
came yet  further  subdivided  «  into  3  huge  bands  of 
200  each,  and  small  bands  of  20  each,  llie  small 
bands  were  commanded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each 
band,  who  together  formed  "  the  tliirty,"  and  the 
3  large  bands  by  3  officers,  who  together  formed 
"  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  cap- 
tahi  of  the  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-30;  1 
Chr.  xi.  0-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole 
force  waa  Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  "The  three"  were 
Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or  Adhio  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 

a  Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  <}u.  Heh.  ad  2  Sam.  xlil.  37). 

h  E^Uh  alone  is  called  "David's  wife"  in  the 
•numeration  2  Bam.  Ui.  6.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
(Q'<.  Ueb.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Hichal ;  and  {ib. 
ad  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  In  giving  birth  to  Ith- 

e  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
•ahstantially  the  same  list  as  Che  present  Ilebrnw  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  fbUowa: 
Samady  Tesaibath,  Nathan,  Oalamaan,  lebaar,  Theeens, 
ElpAaiat,  Nagod,  Naphek^  lanathan,  Lsaaamya,  Baal- 
math,  Etfjthaath. 

c/  Josephus  iAtU.  vil.  8,  {  8)  gives  the  following  list, 


8),  FJeazar  (1  C%r.  xi.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Sham- 
mah  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  11)./  Of  "the  thirty,"  bodm 
few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Aaahel, 
David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2  Sam.  ii.  18); 
Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one  Goliath  (1  Clir. 
xi.  26;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  Joel,  tlie  brother  or  son 
(LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr.  xi.  88);  Naharai,  the 
armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Clur.  xi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxiH. 
37);  £liam,9  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34);  Ira,  one  of  Da^-id's  priests  (1  Chr.  xi.  40;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26):  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41;  2  Sum.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(e.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organizatioo 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  an 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court  or  council  ik  the  king;  the  coundllon, 
Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the* king's 
nephew,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or 
"friend,"  Hushai  (1  Clir.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at 
one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
32);  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian*  (2 
Sam.  XX.  24),  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xli. 


of  whkh  only  four  names  are  Identical.  Be 
that  the  two  last  were  sona  of  the  concuUnee :  Am* 
nus,  Emnus,  Bhan,  Nathan  t  Sotomon,  Itbar^  BUen, 
Phalna,  EnnaphSn,  lenae,  EUphaU. 

e  See  Ewald,  ill.  178. 

/  The  LXX.  (cf.  2  Sam.  xx»l.  8)  make  them :  1.  b- 
boieth  the  Canaanlte;  2.  Adlno  tho  Asonite;  &  Eka- 
aar,  son  of  Dodo. 

0  Perhapa  the  fcther  of  Bathaheba,  whoee  raantags 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (See  Btmt, 
Coineidtnets^  II.  x.) 

A  As  in  tl^  ooort  of  Pania  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vtt.  90, 
vlli,100). 
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»,  W.  a,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
OTU.  1&-32).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  DR%id*B  brother  (probably  Eiiab),  prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jusiei,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Beqjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  .peculiar  of  David^s  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  relij^n.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  oonatant  adxisers. 
Of  these,  Uad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  **  the  seer/*  bebngs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  fiiit  time  after  the  establiith- 
mcnt  of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2), 
is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  **  prophet," 
anil  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  he  utters 
(2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type 
of  pn^hetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,'  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (IK.  i.).  Two  high-priests  also  ap- 
pear—  representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of 
Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxW.  3);  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Ahiathar,^  who  attended 
him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile,  and  con- 
nected with  the  old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and 
becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his  son,  the 
other  Zadok,  wlio  ministered  at  Uibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
3U),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  fiun- 
ily  (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  feligious 
fiinctionaries  there  wore  two  classes  of  subordinates 
—  prophets,  specially  instructed  in  singing  and 
music,  under  Asaph,  Henian,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31 )  ~Le- 
vites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28) 
which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the  ruestablisb- 
ment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab, 
and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
representatives  of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  tlie  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  chsracter  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  eariy  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  oi^ganization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
liis  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
bis  owii  religious  institutions.  Himsdf  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  nvas  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 
more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himsdf  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascrilied  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  tlie  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18); 
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o  2  Sam.  xii.  25,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
"  Qe  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  liand  of  Nathan ; 
thus    makinip    Nathan    Solomon's    preceptor.      (See 
Chandler,  ii.  2T2.) 

f>  (Jompare  Blunt,  II.  xv. 

c  e  iffpcvf  TiS  y4¥tt  (Joseph.  Ant.  viL  12,  §  4). 

<<  By  the  redoctioa  of  Oath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 

*  The  punishment  of  the  MoaUtes  Is  too  obscurely 
vordcd  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tnulltfon 
(which  shows  thit  there  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex- 
cemivc)  maintBined  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Moebltes  having  murdered  David's  parents,  when  con- 
adad  to  thnn,  1  Sam.  xxii.  8  (Chandler,  U.  168). 
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and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  priest «  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  saered  music  (1  Chr.  xvL  6); 
David  himself  and  ^  the  captains  of  the  host "  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  soiis  are  actiudly  called  '*  priests  **  (2  Sam.  viil. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  <' chief,"  and 
a-jkdpxcu^  "chief  rulen''),  as  well  as  Ira, of  &Un- 
asseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  20,  transited  "chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  Uptvs)-  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  hi  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  l)elow  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen 
historian  Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  oi  the  effoct  of  the 
reign  of  David:  —  "Sacerdoa  mox  rex  creatur; 
seuiperque  exinde  hie  mos  apud  JudsBos  fuit  ut  eos- 
dem  reges  et  sacerdotes  halierent;  quorum  justitiA 
religione  pemiixtii,  incredibile  quantum  cooluere " 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

(d. )  From  tlie  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enhugenient  of  his  domin- 
ions. Within  10  }'eara  ftom  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  {lemianent  sub- 
jection the  PiiiLisTiNKa  *^  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1);  the  MoABiTKs«  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  expkits.of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Sykians  on  tlie  northeast  as  fiir  as  the  Kuphrates/ 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Ki>omitks0  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ammonites,* 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  Ukst 
wars  were  entangled  *  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  vf  Kabbah.  The 
ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  (2 
Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants —  the  only  instance  as  finr  as  appean  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies  —  is  perhaps  to 
he  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance —  as  the  like  stmn  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Bbck  l*rinee  in  the  nuissaore  of  Unioges.  The 
royal  crown,  or  "crown  of  Milcom,^'  was  placed  on 
David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and,  according  to 
Joaephus  {AfU.  vii.  5)  wa«  alwa^'s  worn  by  him 
afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition  (.Icrome,  Qu. 
Ihb.  ml  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  been 
the  diadem  c^  the  Ammonite  god  Miloom  or  Mo- 
loch; and  that  Ittai  the  (littite  (doing  what  no 
Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear  of  pollution)  tore 
it  from  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to  David. 
The  general  peace  which  followed  was  commem- 
oreted  in  the  name  of  **  the  Peaceful "  (Solomon), 
given  to  the  son  bom  to  htm  at  this  crisis.'-' 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps. 


/  Described  briefly  In  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  $  2,  and  Eupolmnus, 
in  Eos.  Prtrp.  Ee.  ix.  89. 

9  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 


A  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  sae  Rabbab. 
Chandler  (H.  287,  239)  Interprets  it  of  h^rd  servitude ; 
Evrald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

*  The  story  appean  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8-14,  X.  1-xi.  1.  xii.  26-81). 

t  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars  re 
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ez.f  as  illustraUng  both  the  Bacerdotal  character  of 
David,  and  also  bis  mode  of  goin^  forth  to  liattie. 
To  the  Edoniite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents 
must  be  ascribed  Ps.  Ix.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  describ- 
ing the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  Ixviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Kabbah." 
Ps.  xviii.^  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the  day  **  When  the  I^ord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well  as 
«*out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1;  Ps. 
.  xviii.  1).  lliat  ^  day  "  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellences  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  ^  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Amnion,  2  Sam.  xii.  30.) 

(3.)  In  describuig  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  need- 
ful only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those 
points  in  which  David's  individual  character  is 
brought  out 

Three  great  calamities  may  lie  selected  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
^  a  three  <^  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  << 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years*  fiimine) 
introduces  us  to  the  hst  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions «  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  oilen 
arisen  a  piuuful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  ga\'e  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  tlie  Gibeonites,  may  hax'e  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  reroams 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It 
was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14);  and 
it  was  then,  or  shbrtly  before,  that  he  gave  a  per- 
manent home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the 
&mily  to  Mephiboftheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  aeven 
who  perished  were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah, 
and  five  grandsons  —  sons  of  Merab/  and  Adriel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 


malned  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple  at 
Jemsalem  (2  Sam.  vlU.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Aaxs,  SkeUt, 
p.  162.]  The  bran  was  used  for  the  brasen  basins  and 
piUars  (2  Sam.  vUl.  8 ;  LXX.). 

a  See  llengstenberg  on  Ps.  Ixvlll. 

b  The  Imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  zviU.  7-14. 
may  pomibly  allude  to  the  events  dther  of  2  Sam.  v. 
90-24  (Chandler.  ».  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  y\.  8. 

e  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

d  Ewald,  Ul.  207. 

e  That  this  Incident  took  place  early  in  the  rdgn, 
appears  (1)  from  the  fireshness  of  the  allusion  to  SauPs 
act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8) ;  (2)  fh)m  the  allusions  to  the 
massaere  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28 ;  (8)  ttom  the  ap- 
parent eonneetlon  of  the  stoty  with  ch.  ix. 

/  The  mention  of  Adilel  necessitates  the  reading  of 
Ifeiab  fbr  Mlchal. 
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(b.)  The  second  group  of  UMddents  oootahis  thi 
tragedy  of  David's  Ufe,  which  grew  in  all  its  pans 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  kii^. 
Underneath  the  splendor  of  his  last  giorioas  ou- 
paign  against  the  Ammonites,  ^iras  a  dark  story, 
known  probably  at  tliat  time  only  to  a  veiy  few, 
and  even  in  later  times  v  kept  as  much  as  posHlle. 
out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but  now  recogniaed 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  bis  caicer 
—  the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathshebs, 
and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes* 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot. 
But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  rental  of 
the  king's  conscience;  his  grief  for  tl>e  sidEitpss  of 
the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  eUer 
brothera  around  him ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peaoe; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  Darid  only. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32:1 
and  the  61st,  of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged 
internal  evidence,  the  2d  by  its  title  i  also  claim  to 
bek)ng  to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shsU  fed 
that  the  instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more 
tlian  compensated  to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  it. 

But,  though  the  ^'f^ee  spirit "  and  "  dean  heart" 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Sokunoo 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it; 
the  clOuds  from  this  time  gathered  o>*er -David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  **  the  sword  never  de- 
parted horn  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  re^'olt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  onee 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now  perhaps  fimm  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime  more  unmanageable'^  than  ever.  The  releD- 
ion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  abeorbed 
into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appean  from '  3 
Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophd  was  the  grsnd- 
fkther  of  Bathshdm,  its  main  supporter  was  one 
whom  David  Iiad  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For 
its  general  course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
names  just  mentioned.  But  two  or  three  of  its 
scenes  rekte  so  touchingfy  and  peculiarly  to  DaTid, 
that  this  is  the  place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  histpry. 

It  was  apparently  eariy  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebeffion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusskm 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  eoncoorse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  hJs  body- guard  weis 


9  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronlclea. 

h  This  Is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apoeryphal  col- 
loqulos  of  David  (Fabric.  Ood,  pamdepigr.  V.  T.  I 
1000).  The  story  to  also  told  In  the  Komo  (xxzvifi. 
20-24).  and  wild  ksgends  axe  formed  out  of  It  (WeUI 
Legend*,  p.  158-160, 170). 

i  Ewald  places  It  after  the  OipUvity.  From  ths 
two  last  verses  Ql.  18,  19)  thto  would  be  the  •Imon 
rertain  conclusloa.  But  to  It  not  allowable  to  snpposs 
these  verses  to  be  aa  adaptation  of  the  psahn  to  thsC 
later  time? 

k  See  Blunt'S  CoitMidtnett,  IT.  xl.  fbr  a  theoiy  |H^ 
haps  too  mnch  elaborated,  yet  not  without  sobm  fcaa- 
datkm. 

'  Blnnt.  n.  z. :  Jerome,  Qii,  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  xL  t 
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eompieuoiu.  They  started  from  a  honne  on  the 
outskirts  of -the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  afibcUon  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
oUve-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.),  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  fiiithful  company 
of  GOa  a  he  observed  Itt^u  of  Gath,  and  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philis- 
tine chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  fidlen  and  a  stranger  sov- 
ereign. But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a 
fervor  which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profes- 
sion made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great 
descendant  of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  snd  in  death.  They  all  passed  o^'er  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  departure, 
**  the  whole  hmd  wept  with  a  k>ud  voice  '*  —  the 
mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the  wail 
of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  bringing 
the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill  to  accom- 
pany David  on  his  flight  —  Abiathar,  the  elder, 
going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mult.tude 
defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  kmg,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  Daxld 
turned  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief 
in  the  ark  as  a  charm;  he  had  too  much  reverence 
for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  And  now  the 
whole  crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway ;  all 
wailing,  all  with  their  heads  muffled  as  they  went; 
the  king  only  distuiguished  from  tlie  rest  by  his 
nnsandalled  feet.  At  tlie  top  of  the  mountain, 
cunsecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship,  they  were  met 
by  Huahai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend,"  as  he  was 
officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly  garment, 
which  he  wore<>  after  the  fiishion,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  David's  chief  oflioers,  was  torn,  and  his  head 
was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness  of  bis 
grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of  hope. 
A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel;  and  to  frustrate  his  designs 
Hushai  was  sent  liack,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  o\-er  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before 
him,  two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  con- 
nection, with  the  hostile  tribe  of  Beivjamin,  whose 
territory  they  were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  ser- 
vant of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Bahiuim,  also 
evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses 
broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the  fiUlen 
(amily  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  murderer*-'  of  Uriah.  With  charac- 
teristic replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
lordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii.  22; 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §  4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
Long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge  ^^  (Abarn) 


a  Bwald.  iU.  177,  note.  Aceordiog  to  the  reading 
af  Gibborim  ffor  Gittim. 

6  2  Sam.  zv.  82.  Cuttonetk:  ror  xttwi«:  A.  V. 
"coat.*' 

e  Bloat,  II.  z. 

d  Comp.  3  Sam.  xr.  28,  xlz.  18  (both  Chetib  ;  the 
Iflri  has  Anboth,  1.  o.  the  «  plains  "  or  "  deserU  "). 
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of  the  river  .\t  midni«;I:t  they  were  aroused  by 
r!ie  amvTiI  of  the  two  sova  of  tlie  hiirh-priests,  and 
by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the  opposite 
side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  rooming  is  to  )«  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  leema 
less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps.  iv(  Ps. 
cxiiii.  by  its  title  in  tlie  LXX.,  "  When  his  son 
was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also  by 
long  popular  belief  the  trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Ps. 
xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  I>ivid,  and  the  com- 
pLnints  of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixiz.,  and,  ciz.,  to  be  knelled 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  <  of  the 
reliellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capitil  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  V2).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  the 
Ciileadite;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former 
ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  Darid's  ancienf  friend  Na- 
hash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(xii.  30,  X.  2);  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel, 
the  former  protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were 
arranged  under  the  three  great  military  oflicers  who 
remauied  faithful  to  his  fortunes  —  Joali,  captain 
of  the  host ;  Abishai,  captain  of  **  the  mighty  men ; " 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
tienaiah  (had  he  wavered  in  his  sll^iance,  or  was 
he  appointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  {ib,  xvii.  25).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Uushsu,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  beeu*  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  *  field '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boaf 
in  tlie  Jordan  valley,  LXX.);"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  (dd,  ^  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place  'V  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "  forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  lead- 
ing to  the  death /of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the 
narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  of 
its  first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting 
the  event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavoring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the -son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  en- 
treated by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of 
tidings  so  mournful;  and  it  woukl  seem  tliat  when 
he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  fiiiled,  and  he  spoke 
only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the 
army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  bunt 
in  —  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  o  —  and 
abruptly  revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19- 
32).  [CuHiii.]  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which 
followed,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  amo- 
tion of  David's  character.  lie  wrapt  himself  up 
in  his  sorrow ;  and  even  at  the  very  moment  of  his 


e  If  Bwald's  interprstatton  of  2  Sam.  zzlv.  18  bs 
correct,  it  was  3  months.  The  Jewish  trsdition  (in 
Jerome,  Qu.  Hfb.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  6. 

/  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Well,  p.  181. 

0  »  CushI  *<  — or  Ilebnw  Aa-fVMi,  with  the  arlick 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name 
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triumph,  he  oould  not  forget  the  hand  that  had 
sLiiu  bis  ion.  lie  made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede 
Joab  by  Aniaia,  and  in  this  was  laid  tlie  lasting 
breach  between  himself  and  his  powerftil  nephew, 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  forga\-e 
(2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

'Hie  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty^  —  Shiuiei  forgiven,  MepUibo- 
ihetho  partially  reinstated,  I)ar/iUai  rewarded  by 
the  gifts,  long  remembered,  to  his  son  Ciiimham 
(2  Sam.  xix.  16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first 
reconciled.  The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still 
smouldering  (2  8am'.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  tribe  of  llenjamiu  were  tram- 
pled out  by  the  mixture  of  Ijolduess  and  sagacity 
in  Joab,  now,  after  the  nmrder  of  Aniasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  L)a\id  afKain  reigned 
in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx. 
l-22).ft 

(('.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Tills  cakmity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  llie  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joal) 
at  tlie  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24);  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  {wwer,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
ueum].  Joab's  repugnance  to  tlie  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  \je\i  and 
Beiyamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  G).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  tho^ie  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David "  (1 
Chr.  xxni.  24).  Tlie  plague,  however,  and  its  ces- 
sation were  coimnemorated  dow^n  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  .Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (njiether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
Hut  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preser\'cd  on  the 
exact  spot  wliich  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Hlack  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  OuUide  the  walk  of  Jerusar 
lem,  Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite  —  per- 
haps even  tlie  ancicjit  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23) ''  —  possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and 
his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  com  gath- 
ered in  from  the  han'est  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this 
spot  aiv  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  descrilied 
in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.**    Tlie  scene  of  such 


a  Tlie  liiiasdce  done  to  Mephlbosheth  by  this  divis- 
ion ivf  his  property  was  beliovod  In  later  traditions  to 
be  the  sin  which  drew  down  thit  dlviidoD  of  David's 
kiogdoin  vJonune,  Qu.  Hb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
qufwMon  is  argued  at  length  by  Seldeo,  De  Sueeewone^ 
c.  25,  pp.  67, 68.     (Chandler,  U.  376.) 

b  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  Drydcn  has  made  the  story 
of  "  AbMklom  and  Achitophel  "  the  basis  of  his  polideal 
poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charies  II. 

e  In  the  original  the  expression  Is  moeh  strongor 
than  In  tite  A.  V.  — "Araunah,  the  king."  [See 
AaAu:iAH.] 

d  This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a  fkagment 
of  tha  heathen  historian  Eupo'.emus  (Eus.  Prtrp.  Er. 
Ix.  W),  but  is  eonftued  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
tgsinst  building  the  Temple.     "  An  angel  pointed  out 
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an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  onai 
marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded, 
and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the  site;  the  akat 
was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  thi«shing4loor;  the 
place  was  called  by  the  name  of  **  3fo»  ink  *'  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,'  sancti- 
fied by  a  \-ision  of  the  Divine  presence,  wa«  reoog> 
nixed  in  JenisaJem.  It  waa  this  spot  which  after- 
wards became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  yean,  and 
it  is  even  contended  tliat  the  same  spot  is  the  rock, 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  ^  Dome  of  the  Kock  " 
(see  Professor  Willis  in  Williams's  //Ujf  OVjr,  IL). 

Tlie  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  sdiemes  of  *he  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  *o  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  h>4  own  palace  in  its  iemporaiy 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  de- 
lay. One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  form/  of  wor- 
ship was  not  yet  to  lie  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6); 
the  other,  that  David's  wars  o  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  waa  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  ''  for  ever  '*  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10). 
Such  a  founder,  and  tlie  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the 
stores  A  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-zxix.  19)  woe 
committed. 

A  formidable  oonspirscy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign  [see 
Adomjah],  which  detach«i  from  his  penon  two 
of  his  court,  who  from  personal  ofTense  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated  from  him 
—  Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Katban,  Be- 
naiah,  Shimei,  and  Kei  >  renuuning  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices^'  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  rekite  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  Darid's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  1'he  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  la  pre> 
served  —  a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just 
ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the 


the  place  whpm  the  altar  was  to  be*  but  forbade  bhn 
to  build  the  Temple,  as  bcdng  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.  IBs  nama  was  Diana- 
than." 

c  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  a  fire  from  heaven  dsmendi  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Sua. 
xxiv. 

/  Thin  is  the  sulgect  of  one  of  the  apocryplial  eol* 
loquies  ^Fabric.  Cod.  psemiepier.  V.  T.  1.  1004). 

0  In  this  ivflp«ct  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generstion  of  heroes.     (See  Jerome,  Qh.  Hrb.  ad  loc) 

h  Bupolemufl  (Eus.  Pttrp.  Ev.  Ix.  90)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  them  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophlr. 

i  Jerome  ('^m.  H-b.  ad  loc.)  renders  Rei  «  Ira,  not 
improbably.  £wald>  conjecture  (111.  2B6,  note)  Is  that 
he  is  Identical  with  Raddal. 

t  Eupolemns  (Eus.  Pnrp.  Br.  Ix.  80)  adds,  (*ta  tilt 
prosenoe  of  the  hlgh-priset  SIL" 
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jiffieulties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exborUtions  to  his  duty, 
combined  with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei, 
«nd  charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai 
(1  K.  ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Joaephus  {AnL  viii.  15, 
§  2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  '•  whs  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  «  After  the  return  from  the  Captirity, 
«« the  sepulchres  of  David  *'  were  still  pomted  out 
**  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  <  mighty 
men,*  "or  "the  guardhouse"  (Neh.  iii.  lU).  His 
tomb,  which  bee.  me  the  general  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  people.  **  His  sepulchre  is  with  us 
unto  this  day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (.-Vets 
ii.  29);  and  Joaephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8, 
$  4;  xvL  7,  §  1)  states  that,  Solomon  having  buried 
%  vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers 
was  broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by 
Herod  the  Great  It  is  said  to  have  Men  into 
ruiu  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dion  (,'asstui,  Ixix. 
14).  In  Jerome*s  time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  {Kp.  ad  MtrcelL  17  (4())),  but 
apporently  in  the  neighborhood  of  tiethlehem.  The 
edifice  shown  as  such  fh)m  the  Crusades  to  the 
present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  .leru- 
salem  commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so- 
called  "  Ccenaculum."  For  the  description  of  it 
see  Barcky*s  City  of  the  (Jrtni  Kim/,  p.  2\}d.  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it  see  VVilliams's  Hdy 
City,  ii.  509-51  a.  The  so-called  «' Tombs  of  the 
Kings  "  have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sep- 
ulchre by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  162-215),  who  brought  to 
the  Louvre  (where  it  may  be  seen)  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  lid  of  David's  sarcophagus.  But  these 
tombs  are  ouiMfle  the  walk,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  tomb  of  Darid,  which  was 
emphatically  within  the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii. 
2o2,  note). 

'fhe  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  hicidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity 
of  its  elements,^  passion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
fierceness  —  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  tlie  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  kiug  —  the 
romantic  fiiend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
fiither  —  there  is  no  character  of  the  O.  T.  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in  the 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it  But  David's 
character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues 
of  the  older  system  to  the  Ailler  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  por- 
trait of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of  the 
nation  ami  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  and  the 
period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than  figQ- 
ratire,  he  is  the  t}'pe  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ 
Christ  is  not  called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Ja- 


a  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  Is  preserved  in 
WeU^s  Legends,  pp.  109, 170 ;  a  very  absord  one.  In 
Basnace.  Hist.  d*s  Jiti/s,  bk.  v.  eh.  2. 

»  This  variety  of  elamsnts  In  strikingly  ixpiumid 
In  <*  the  Song  of  Darid,"  a  ponn  written  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
his  cell,  In  tlie  intervals  of  madness. 

c  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
sf  ^ven  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  (f, 
Uko  "  Peter  "  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  lacred  to  be 
ayproprtated. 
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I  cob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was  truly  « the  aoQ  of 
'  Darid." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  mcst  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  anoestor  Abraham. 
"  The  city  of  David,"  « the  house  of  David,"  "  the 
throne  of  David,"  "  the  seed  of  Darid,"  ''  the  oath 
sworn  unto  Darid  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  nuirk  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  ui  history .« 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  put 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
presseii  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  char> 
acteristic  of  David,  —  the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ndw. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  ha\'e  been  equally  used  tlirough  the  whole 
I  (Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Pu- 
fitan,  .Anglican. 

llie  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  aie 
\'aluable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture 
in  recording  tliem,  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character 
included.  The  Kabbis  in  former  times,  and  critioi 
(like  Bayle)  ^  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark 
features  and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost  And 
it  has  been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scoflers  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  after  (jod's  *  own  heart 
could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathshebtt, 
and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  ex- 
tract from  one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
sacred  characterB  expresses  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Who  is  called  *•  the  man  after  God's  own  heart '  ? 
Darid,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fidlen  into  sins 
enough  —  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of 
sin.  And  therefore  the  unbelie^'ns  sneer,  and  ask 
'Is  this  your  man  according  to  Cvod's  heart?* 
The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  de- 
tails of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  the  often  baflied,  never-ended  struggle 
of  it  be  forgotte  ?  .  .  .  Darid's  life  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  Poalros  of  his,  I  OHisider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man*a 
moral  progress  and  warfiire  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithftil  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and 
best.  Strus:gle  oflen  bafBed  —  sore  baffled  —  driven 
as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  never  ended, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  pmv 
pose  begun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worthip,  p.  72).  A.  P.  S. 

*  The  conciliation  of  1  Sam.  xri.  14-23  with 
xrii.  12^1,  5d-^8  (see  I.  4  of  the  article  above) 


d  For  some  Just  remarks,  in  answer  to  Bayle,  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  aeeount  the  circamstances  of 
David's  age  and  countiy,  see  Dean  Milman's  Hist,  of 
Uu  Jewx,  i.  247. 

e  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much  made 
of.  It  orcun  only  once  in  the  Scriptures  (1  Sam.  xili. 
14,  quoted  again  In  Acts  xiil.  22),  where  it  merely  In- 
dicates a  man  whom  God  will  approve.  In  distinction 
from  SanI  who  was  r^ted.  A  much  stronger  and 
more  pecallar  commendAtlon  of  Darid  Is  that  containsd 
in  1  K.  XV.  8-^.  and  implied  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-28 
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has  ^^'en  rise  to  >-ariou8  explanations.  It  miut  be 
acknowled^eil  that  there  are  some  difficulties  here. 
Winer  (though  without  assenting  to  tlicm  all  as 
•^luiUy  well  founded)  enunienites  them  in  his  BiM. 
RtaUt.  i.  'IbSi  ff.,  and  lileek  iiUo  in  his  hinl.  in  das 
A.  Ttst.  p.  336  ff.,  with  the  admission  at  the  same 
time  that  tliey  have  been  urged  too  far.  The 
reader  may  be  disappointed  if  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them  here,  or  of  tlie  considerations  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement. It  should  1«  stilted  that  the  better 
critical  judgment  of  scholars  (as  De  Welte,  Ewald, 
Bleek,  Keil)  is  tliat  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  pas- 
sages under  remark  has  not  been  corrupted  or  inter- 
polated, but  that  the  two  sections  (from  whatever 
source  originally  derived)  form  an  iutcfrral  part  of 
the  work  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  or 
compiler. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  rektion 
of  the  two  portions  to  each  other,  is  that,  in  the 
first  of  them,  Uavid  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician 
and  an  armor-bearer  at  the  court  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  19  if.);  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  appears  to 
be  introduced  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
with  Goliath,  as  a  stranger  of  whom  Saul  bad  no 
previous  knowledge  (1  Sam.  xvii.  31  ff,).  It  desen-es 
to  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  representation,  that  David 
may  not  have  been  permanently  connected  with 
Saul  in  his  capacity  as  harpist,  but  was  only  Bum- 
flioned  to  him  as  the  intermittent  malady  of  Saul 
required,  and  then,  after  exerting  his  skill  for  its 
removal,  returned  to  the  care  of  his  flocks.  (See 
Chandler's  JJ/tt  of  D.ivid,  p.  48.)  It  is  expressly 
istated,  at  all  events,  that  even  idler  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  he  was  in  the  habit 
3f  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  camp  and  his 
fiither's  home  at  Betlilehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18). 
It  is  true,  he  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Saul's  armor-bearers  as  well  as  his  musician; 
but  this  office,  at  least  in  times  of  peace,  was  one 
of  honor  ratlier  than  of  active  service,  and  would 
not  require  that  he  should  be  constantly  alout  the 
person  of  the  king.  This  was  the  less  necessary, 
because  the  number  of  such  servitors  was  fiO  great. 
Joab,  David's  chief  commander  at  a  IxUsr  date,  is 
nid  to  have  had  ten  armor-bearers,  and  Saul  in  his 
higher  station  must  have  had  many  more.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Saul's  first  acquaintance  with 
David  may  have  been  often  interrupted  and  hence 
comparatively  slight;  so  that  when  they  met  again, 
possibly  after  an  interval  of  some  considerable  dura- 
tion, amid  the  distraction  and  tumult  of  a  war 
which  was  engrossing  every  energy  of  the  king's 
mind,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Saul  at  first  sight 
may  not  ha%*e  recognized  the  shepherd  boy  whom 
he  had  occasionally  seen ; «  while  as  to  David  bim- 
K'lf  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  put 
forward  any  obtrusive  claim  to  the  king's  recogni- 
tion on  the  ground  of  his  former  services. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Saul's  inquiry  of  Abner, 
captain  of  the  host  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55),  after  David's 
slaying  of  (ioliath,  "  Whose  son  is  this  youth,*'  is 
extraordinary,  if  David  had  really  st^iod  in  the  rela- 
tion to  Saul  which  the  previous  account  has  men- 
tioned. Hut  as  Kurtz  remarks  (Ilerzog's  Real- 
Eiiryk.  iii.  300),  the  import  of  the  question  may 

*  a  The  physical  development  i9  much  more  rapid 
In  the  Knst  than  amongst  u»,  and  a  young  person  there 
fooD  pnmww  out  cf  the  knowledge  of  thopo  fh>m  whom 
bK  Is  separated.  For  some  very  interesting  remarks 
BD  this  point,  see  Thomson's  tun  I  and  Booky  ii.  8GG. 
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have  been  not  so  much  who  is  Davids  father  aa  to 
his  name  merely,  as  what  is  David's  ancestry,  liia 
])arentage  and  rank  in  life.  Saul  may  have  been 
mdifferent  respecting  the  family  of  his  haip-pJayer 
and  armor -bearer;  but  after  the  victory,  whoi  the 
successful  champion,  according  to  the  terms  which 
Saul  himself  had  proposed,  was  about  to  become 
his  son-in-law  (1  Sam.  x^ii.  25),  it  was  obviously 
a  matter  of  great  uiterest  to  him  to  obtain  more 
particular  information  respecting  his  birth  and  con- 
nections. 

It  is  afllirmed  also  that  the  account  of  David  at 
the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to  Saul  (1  ^^am. 
x\i.  18),  as  **  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man 
of  war,"  is  out  of  place  there,  becauae  be  had  not 
yet  displayed  the  military  qualities  which  those 
words  ascribe  to  him.  This  description,  as  Winer 
admits  (Realw.  i.  260),  may  be  merely  proleptic, 
inserted  by  the  historian  not  of  course  as  repre- 
senting  what  David  was  at  that  time,  but  what  he 
was  known  to  be  in  history  to  readers  of  the  story. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  prrfer  to  say,  that  his  conflicts 
with  the  lion  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35) 
had  already  furnished  such  proofs  of  heroism,  that 
none  who  knew  bun  could  fail  to  discern  in  him 
tlie  future  warrior  {Bwk$  vf  Sfnmtrl,  p.  171, 
CUirk's  library).  Stanley  (see  I.  4  above)  thinks 
that  David  may  already  have  fought  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  known  to  some  of  Saul's  guards 
for  his  military  expk>its.  But  this  supposition  im- 
plies in  effect  that  the  two  parts  of  the  namtive 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  Da%id'8  awk- 
wardness in  the  use  of  weapons  when  he  assumed 
the  championship  against  Goliath  (1  Sam.  x>ii. 
38  ff.)  shows  that  he  was  then  inexperienced  in 
war. 

Another  allegation  is  that  the  statement  in  1 
Sam.  xvu.  54,  that  "  David  took  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem,"  must  cer- 
tainly be  an  anachronistic  addition  to  the  histor}-, 
because  Jerusalem  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  captured  by  Da%id  (or  Joab) 
at  a  later  period  (1  Chr.  xi.  4  flf.).  I5ut  the 
8tat*'nieut  in  tliat  passage  really  is  that  Darid  took 
at  that  time  not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  the  fortress 
of .  Jerusalem,  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  (called 
ailer  him  tlic  city  of  David),  which  had  not  before 
been  wrested  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  (Josh. 
XV.  63).  As  to  Jerusalem  itself,  i.  t.  tlie  other  hills 
and  the  suburbs  which  the  city  comprised,  we  read 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  from 
the  time  of  their  first  arrival  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8,  21).  David 
at  first  deposited  the  armor  of  Goliath  in  his  own 
tent  or  house  at  Betlileliem  (1  Sam.  x%ii.  54);  bat 
it  was  in  the  natural  ooune  of  things  that  such  a 
trophy  after  a  time  would  be  placed  in  some  more 
public  custody.  No  one  can  seriously  think  that 
this  statement  conflicts  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  sword  of  Goliath  was 
found  in  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  at  the  time  of 
David's  interview  with  the  priest  Ahimdech.  Nor 
is  such  a  return  of  David  to  liethlebem,  to  leave 
there  the  spoils  of  war  or  to  visit  his  friends,  incon- 
^istent  with  1  Sam.  x^iii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul 
did  not  permit  him  any  more  **  to  go  to  his  father's 


Jowphusi  {Ant.  tI.  9,  §  1)  nays  that  even  a  lew  yean 
clapwd  between  David's  leaving  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
thiMf  meeting  again  in  the  camp  firom  which  DavM 
went  forth  to  fight  Goliath.  H 
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boup."  The  meonuig  in  that  pusage  is  thai 
David  was  iienceforth  to  attach  himself  to  Saul  as 
cue  of  his  personal  retinue,  and  not  again,  as  he 
bad  formerly  done,  resume  his  occupation  as  a 
shepherd. 

Dean  Stanley  has  three  Lectures  on  David  in 
his  History  of  titt  JetcUh  Church  (ii.  49-155).  He 
has  presented  there  essentially  the  same  fiicts  and 
aspects  of  character  that  are  brought  Itefore  us  in 
the  preceding  sketch :  but  with  the  advantage  of 
making  the  picture  more  living  and  real  by  beuig 
put  in  the  frame-work  of  the  history  and  finished 
with  minuter  touches.  Of  David's  personal  appear- 
aii?e  in  his  boyhood,  be  retains  in  his  Lectures  the 
dcsa'iption  pre\iously  given  in  the  Dictionary  (p. 
&53).  Against  one  of  the  traits  in  this  %ure 
Dietrich  uiges  an  objection  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  He  understands  (Ges.  Ntb.  und  Chaid. 
JIandto.  p.  16,  6te  Aufl.)  that  what  the  A.  V.  len- 
ders '*  a  piQow  of  goat's  hau*,'*  which  Michal  placed 
in  David's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  was  in  reality  a 
texture  of  goat's  hair,  a  sort  of  wig  which  she  put 
around  the  head  of  the  teraphim  or  image  so  as  to 
make  it  :^)pear  like  David's  hair,  and  thus  deceive 
Saul's  messengers.  On  that  view  of  the  case,  he 
says,  the  stratagem  presupposes  that  David's  hair 
was  black,  that  being  the  usual  color  of  goat's  hair 

in  Pakstine.  Furst  also  (i.  25)  refers  ^3"^01S 
not  to  the  hair,  but  to  the  countenance  of  David. 
Bunsen  {Bibthotrky  ii.  Iter  Theil,  p.  122)  says: 
^*^  ii.Uticanyig,  wrtl.  rithlich.  An  die  Haaro  ist 
dabei  wol  nicht  zu  deuken."  Its  being  used  of 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25,  is  not  decisive,  for  being  generic 
(=  *i  reddish  " ),  it  admits  of  that  application  or  the 
one  claimed  here.  The  older  translators  often  rai- 
der mechanically  (hence  perhaps  rvo^ctin^s,  Sept. ; 
aiid  rufuB,  Vulg.).  It  was  because  David  appeared 
so  boyish  (ruddy  and  fair),  that  Goliath  looked  on 
him  with  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42).  It 
does  not  appear  wh>  he  should  be  thought  less  a 
wairior  for  being  red-haired. 

In  regard  to  the  variations  which  appear  in  the 
mode  of  relating  David's  history,  Kurtz  has  well 
stAted  and  answered  the  current  objections  in  his 
article  on  Da\id  in  Herzog's  Renl-hncyk,  iii.  298- 
307.  He  does  not  consider  them  to  be  of  any 
f^nsit  inonieiit.  See  also  Hiivernick's  Einl.  in  dig 
A.  Test.  ii.  135  ff.  for  the  grounds  of  a  simihu* 
eondusion.  Tholuck  has  given  a  good  sketch  of 
David's  outward  life  in  its  relation  to  his  writings, 
and  has  grouped  together  on  that  basis  the  princi- 
pal pealins  which  he  would  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  ( Ubersttzung  u.  Ausler/unff  der  Psnimen,  § 
3).  Perowne's  remarks  here  are  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  connection  between 
the  Psalmist's  inner  and  outward  life  as  expressed 
in  his  poetry  {Book  of  Ps'tlmi^  i.  xviii.-xxiv.). 
Chandler's  IJft  of  Dnrid  ((^ford,  1853),  though 
antiquated  in  some  respects,  still  remains  one  of  our 
l>eKt  het|»  for  the  study  of  David's  history.  Herder 
commends  it  strongly  {Studium  dtr  Theobyie,  8ter 
BrieO-  Kitto's  Daiiy  BibU  Jllustni/ums  fumish 
tiseful  information  on  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
•areer  of  the  poet-king.  There  is  a  collection  of 
«rmons,  iMnd,  der  Konig^  by  V.  W.  Krum- 
macher  (1866),  simihu*  to  those  on  Elgah  and 
Elisha  by  the  same  author,  which  have  obtained 
■o  much  celel'rity. 

On  the  probable  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
Goliath   {Wady  ^i»--Swiiiyrf  =  Valley  of  FJah, 
boors  southwest  of  Jerusalem),  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res. 
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ii.  350,  1st  ed.;  Thomson's  Ltmd  and  Book,  ii. 
363;  Porter's  O'iant  Cities,  Ac.,  p.  223;  Sepp't 
Jerusalem  u.  dtts  heiL  Land,  i.  57 ;  Tobler's  DrUt€ 
Wixndtrung,  p.  122.  II. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  ( r^,  nV,  perhaps  from  ^TV,  lalyw^to 
be  tcann).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  soils,"  Censor,  de  Die  N(U. 
p.  23)  at  different  seasons  led,  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  rev- 
olution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  difTereut 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Orig.  V.  30);  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon; 
the  Komans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
70);  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Saturn.  I  3;  Gell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebren-s  naturally  adopted  the  ktter  reckon- 
ing (I^v.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  *Hhe 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day  "  (a 
passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to 
Alexander  the  Great  ( (Jem.  Tamid,  66,  1 ;  Keland, 
AnL  IJtbr.  iv.  1,  §  15).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn's 
Moses  and  Aaron)  ai^ue  foolishly  from  Matt.  xxviiL 
1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day  in  the  morning; 
but  the  expression  hn<l>aa-Ko6arj  s1k>wb  that  the 
natural  day  is  there  intended.  Hence  the  expres- 
sioiui  " evening-morning  "  =  day  (Dan.  viii.  14; 
LXX.  vuxHf^fpoy'i  ctlso  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  the  Hindoo 
aJioratra  (Von  Boblen  on  (Jen.  i.  4),  and  w^B^ 
fjLtpoy  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (Tac.  Germ,  xi.,  **nec  dierum  numerum  ut 
apud  nos,  sed  noctium  computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere 
diem  videtur"),  and  Celtic  nations  (Cses.  de  B.  G. 
vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur  ").  This  mode 
of  reckoning  was  widely  spread.  It  is  found  in  the 
I{oman  law  (Gaius,  i.  112),  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
in  the  Salic  law  (inter  dtcem  nocfes),  in  our  o\vn 
terms  "fort-wi///*/,"  "  8even-m<7A/s "  (see  Orelli, 
&c..  in  loc.  Toe.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese 
("they  reckon  by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and 
New  Zealanders  (Taylor's  Te-Ikn-Afivi,  p.  20). 
No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  general  notion  "  that 
tlie  first  day  in  Eflen  was  36  hours  long  "  (IJght- 
foot's  Works,  ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman ;  Hes.  Theogon, 
p.  123;  Aristoph.  Ai,.  CO?:  Wilkinson,  Anc.  KgypL 
iv.  274).  Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of 
lunar  years  {Gen.  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however, 
they  reckoned  from  sunrira  {rfftspoyvKTiov,  comp. 
Ps.  i.  2;  l^v.  vii.  15). 

*  The  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  arose  from  the  use  of  the  lunar- 
calendar  in  regulating  the  feast-days,  and  other 
days  of  religious  oltscn'ance.  It  was  not  "  adopted 
from  Gen.  i.  5,"  where  the  A.  V.  {the  evening  ana 
the  nun'ning  were  the  frst  dny)  misrepiiesents  the 
sacred  writer's  meaning,  assuming  a  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  which  is  grammatically  imposs'ble. 
Tlie  true  construction  is:  And  Otert  was  evetting 
(the  close  of  a  period  of  light),  and  there  trnis 
morning  (the  close  of  a  period  of  darkness),  one 
day.  So  De  Wette:  '*  Und  so  irtird  Abeml  una 
ward  Aforgen,  Kin  Tag.'*  So  also  Keil;  and  he 
adds,  p.  18:  "Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  Schipfungs- 
tage  nicht  von  Abend  zu  Al)end,  sondem  .  .  . 
von  Morgen  zu  Morjsen  geziihlt  siud."  Delitzsch 
(3d  ed.  p.  100):  «'  Nachdem  es  mit  der  Sclii  piiing 
des  Lichts  Tag  geworden,  wurde  es  Abend  unit 
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wurde  wieder  Moi^n  .  .  .  Ein  Tag.*'  Langc: 
*•  Und  ao  ward  es  Abend  und  ward  Morgen,  der 
ento  Tag  [Kin  Tag  hier  ftir  der  erste  Tag]/' 

The  day  oonsuted,  therefore,  of  a  perioid  of  light 
followed  by  a  period  of  daricness,  being  reckoned 
from  luomiiig  to  morning.  In  later  Hebrew  usage 
also,  where  simply  the  natural  day  b  meant,  as  in 
Lev.  Tii.  15,  the  terminating  limit  is  the  following 
morning.  See  further  in  Herzog'a  Encyk.,  art. 
Tag  (XV.  410).  T.  J.  C. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modem  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute  speci- 
fications of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day.  Roughly 
hideed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into  ^  morn- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17);  but  when 
they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to 
six  unequal  partd,  each  of  which  was  again  subdi- 
vided.    These  are  held  to  have  been :  — 

I.  Neshephj    >n^3    (from   ^l^^D,  "to  Wow") 

and  Shacharf  ^Hw,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (n) 
Uie  time  when  the  eastern,  and  (6)  when  the  west- 
em  horizon  was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leuco- 
thea  —  Matuta  —  and  Aurora ;  or  "  the  gray  dawn  " 
(Milton ),  and  the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  duni 
Shaharaim  as.  a  proper  name  (I  Cbr.  viii.  8).  The 
writers  of  the  Jenis.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  AijeUth  httsha- 
char^  "  the  gazelle  of  the  morning "  [AuELErm 
Shahar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (corap.  "eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9; 
hfiipas  fiKt^etpev,  Soph.  Aritig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Msak  zvi.  2;  John  xx. 
1;  Rev.  xxii.  16;  ^  4wi<p»<rKo6<niy  MatU  xxvUi.  1). 
The  otiier  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2. ) 
"when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white" 
(wpwt,  ffKorias  in  oiknjs,  John  xx.  1 ;  "  obscurum 
adnuc  captse  lucis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  this  time 
they  began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum 
Incescit  oriens  {updoos  fioBvs,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente 
sole  (Aioy  irp«f,  eufartlKayTOS  rou  iiKlou,  Mark 
xvi.  2;  IJghtfoot,  I  for.  Iltbr.  ad  Marc  xvi.  2). 

n.  Boktr^  "^PS,  "  sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jen- 
nings's  Jewuh  Ant.), 

in.   Chom  Tlayom,  Dl*n  GP,  "heat  of  the 
day"  (m  8ic0cp/Mb^  ^  Vfitpa,  LXX.),  about  9 
.  o'clock. 

IV.  Tzdharaimj  U^^TT^,  "the  two  noons' 
(Gen.  xliii.  16;  f)eut.  xxviii.  29). 

V.  Bunch  hny^m,  DVH  TTHy  "  the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day."  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8);  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  29). 

VL  Ereb,  3"J5i  "evening."  The  phrase  "be- 
tween  the  two  evenings"  (Ex.  x>i.  12,  xxx.  8) 

a  *  But  thb  invclsion  appMn  not  merely  by  com 
paring  Matthew's  h^ia  with  Mark's  ore  efiv  6  i}Atof ,  but 
«tiU  more  clearly  by  obtervlog  that  Mark  himMlf  sub- 
joins this  clause  to  inlfUt  in  his  own  t«>xt  (1. 82).  This 
louble  note  of  time  Mark  introduces  as  tacitly  ex- 
jlaining  why  th«  people  of  Capernaum  did  not  bring 
their  sick  to  Jesus  before  the  sun  went  down :  they 
were  restrained  by  their  scruples  about  the  Sabbath, 
TbomsoD  {Lanrl  uiut  Book,  i.  42(J)  represents  this 
scrupulosity  as  still  entertained  by  many  of  the  east- 
em  Jews  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact :  "  A  pro- 
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being  the  tame  marked  for  slaying  the  puclial  lami 
and  ofiering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Elx.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  kxl  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  betweeo 
sunset  and  friU  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  Kab- 
binista  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  b^gin- 
nuig  (8fUij  wfwto,  "little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (8.  m^lcL,  or  real  sunset:  Joseph.  B, 
J.  ri.  9,  §  3;  Gesen.  s.  v.;  Jahn,  Arch.  BILL  | 
101;  Bochart,  //leroz.  i.  &58). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  fit>m  annsei  to 
sunset  (IxY.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  Uie  rebukes  of  our  Lord.  wef«  led 
to  settle  tJie  minuttst  ruW  for  distinguishing  the 
actiud  inttant  when  the  sabbath  began  {o^ia.  Matt. 
riU.  l«  =  5Tf  nu  6  f}\ios,  Maric).a  They  ther^ 
fore  called  the  time  l)etwcen  the  actual  sunset  and 
the  appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Sbnth. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Talmodists 
decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  a 
man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had  appeared,  he 
was  forgiven;  if  after  the  appearance  of  two,  he 
must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  trana^^ression ; 
if  after  three  stars  were  risible,  he  must  offer  a  sin- 
ofTering: "  the  order  being  rertrsed  for  works  done 
on  the  evening  njler  the  actual  sabbath  (Lightfoot, 
IIoi'.  Ihbr.  ad  Matt  viii.  16;  Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s. 
V.  SabbaJthwn). 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  dtrided  the  night 
into  three  watcliea  (1*8.  Luii.  6,  xc.  4),  namely,  the 
first  wateh,  lasting  till  midnight  (Loin.  ii.  19^  A. 
v.  "the  beginning  of  the  watches'")  =  ^^^ 
vvKT6sy  the  ^mkUk  wmtdi"  (which  proves  the 
statement),  bstitig  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  = 
fi4ffo$f  micr&M;  and  the  moniiiig  watch,  lasting  till 
sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24)  =:  A^iaJki;  yv(  (Horn.  JL 
rii.  433).  These  divisiona  were  probably  eonneeted 
with  the  Levitical  duties  in  the  Tempfe  serviee. 
The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own  def- 
inition, "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of  the  night") 
that  they  alwa}-s  had  four  night-watches  (oompb 
Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth  waa  counted  as  a 
pari  of  the  sioming  (Unxtorf  >  Lex.  Taluu  a.  v. 
Carpzov.  Appnr.  Crit.  p.  347 ;  Keland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  dirivon  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
61)  and  Romans  C^uAoir^,  rh  rirofrov  t*^pos  r^s 
yvitr6s,  Suid. ).  Tliese  were,  (1 )  oi^t ,  o^^o,  or  ^f« 
JSpa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'ckwk  (Mark  xL  11; 
John  XX.  19);  (2)  fAttro^icnw,  midnight,  fhnu  9 
till  12o'ck>ck  (Marie  xiiL  35):  (3)  aXcfrTopo^M>(a, 
till  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  fix.  AC7.;  8 
Mace.  V.  2:i);  (4)  wpwt  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
wpctfia  i&pa)  (John  xviii.  28;  Joseph.  AnL  t.  6,  | 
5,  xriii.  9,  §  G). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hoar "  is  firat  Iband 
in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  t.  5  (Sha^eth,  TIV^,  abo  "a 
moment,"  iv.  19).      Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 

Sine  and  most  quairelsome  fellow  once  hand'id  me  bis 
watch  to  wind  just  after  sunset  on  Friday  eruoing.  It 
was  now  hto  Sabbath,  and  he  could  not  work.  Thus 
they  still  tithe  mint,  and  anise,  and  eammln,  and 
teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  mak- 
ing vokl  the  law  of  Qod  by  their  traditions  (Matt.  xv. 
5).  It  WM  such  perverse  tradltiooa  as  these  that  out 
Lord  rebuked  when  he  declared  thut  the  Sabbath  «u 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  (Mark  II.  S7^" 
S<^  otlier  like  examples  on  the  some  page-  IL 
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Greeks,  learnt  ftom  the  BabjIoniMM  the  diviilon 
of  the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  u.  109).  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  diTision  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaa  introdaced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (^oA^^iok,  H  w^Q,  Is. 
xxzriii.  8;  8  K.  xx.  11  )\  as  Anaximeiies  did  the 
first  0-icU(0i}poy  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §  101). 
Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the 
clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6).  llie  third,  sixth, 
sud  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi. 
10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  <ftc.). 

Gn  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  then*  week-da^'s 
from  the  sabbath,  see  lightfoot's  Worh,  ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Wkek.] 

The  word  <*  day  '*  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos. 
Tii.  5);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1);  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos. 
i.  11;  Job  xviiL  20;  cump.  tempm^  Umpora  rei- 
pHbUoca^  Cic,  and  die*  CannensU);  the  judgment 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2);  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  (John  viii.  50 ;  Kom.  xiii.  12) ;  and  in  other 
senses  which  an  mostly  self-explaining.  In  1  Cor. 
ir.  3,  Awh  avepmitivTis  hl^ipas  is  rendered  "by  man's 
judymentJ'^  <>  Jerome,  mi  Alyn$.  Qua^  x.  con- 
siders this  a  Olicism  (Bochart,  UUroz.  ii.  471). 
Gn  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4;  Num.  xiv.  34;  Ez.  iv.  2-6,  Ac.),  see  a  treatise 
m  EUioU's  Ilor.  Apuc.  iii.  154  f£.  The  expression 
iirioiinoVf  rendered  ^^dsuly  *'  in  Matt.  n.  11,  is  a 
£jr.  key.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
known to  classical  Greek  (Notice  wvrKiaSeu  uwh 
rmv  Etf<ryy€\*<rT»K,  Oiig.  Orat.  c.  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  8*tpersulf8lruUi  ileniy  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  tlie  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theopbyl.  explains  it  as  ^  iir\  r^  ovalif,  xai  vwr- 
rdtrti  rifMV  aurc^icfiSy  and  he  is'foUowed  by  most 
somnu'ntators  (cf.  Chrysost.  ffom.  in  Or.  Dotnin. 
Suid.  A  Etym.  M.  s.  v.).     Salniasius,  Grotius,  (&c., 

aiding  from  the  rendering  ^Hp  in  the  Nazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  tliough  it  were  =  r^g  iirio^ 
<n?j  rit^4paf,  or  tts  aHpiov  (Sixt.  Senensis  BibL 
Sonet,  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  quesUon  examined 
at  full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc. ;  ^  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetstein, 
A'.  T.  i.  461,  &c     See  Chkomologt. 

F.  W.  F. 

•  DAYS  JOUKNEY.  Distance  is  often 
reckoned  in  the  Bible  by  this  standard  (see  Gen. 
xxxi.  23;  Kx.  iii.  18;  Num.  xi.  31:  Deut.  i.  2;  1 
K.  xix.  4;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Jonah  iii.  3,  4:  Luke  ii.  44; 
Acts  i.  12).  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  used  vaguely  at  first,  as  being 
dependent  on  circumstances  ttiat  were  liable  to  vary 
in  the  case  of  each  particular  journey,  might  at 
length  ha^'e  become  definite,  so  as  to  denote  a  cer- 
tain distance  traversable  under  conditions  assumed 
as  always  the  same.  Something  like  this  was  true 
no  doubt  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who  reck- 
oned by  da}*s  and  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  or 
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«  •  strictly,  by  "  human  or  man^n  day  "  as  opposeu 
to  Ghrisfs  day,  or  that  of  the  final  account :  cotup. 
iit  in  ver.  2.  H. 

b  *  The  rmder  wtll  find  a  much  fliller  note  than 
Alford's,  on  cirioviTiOi'  in  MatL  vl.  11,  in  Dr.  Conant'H 
Matthew,  with  a  Rnjistd  Version,  p.  80  (New  York, 
1860).  The  conclurion  is  that  ''dally  "  of  the  A.  V. 
k  Bubstaotiaily  correct  and  sanctioned  by  the  beflt  au- 
thoritiw,  aacieat  and  modern.  Dr.  Schaff  ^upportA 
the  same  tu>«  in  his  Lance's  Matthew,  p.  121  (New 
fork,  18^).  Vlford  makes  «irtovo'io>'  -  "  proper  for 
fostuMuce.-'  ii. 


miles;  so  that,  interehanging  the  two  modes,  they 
meant  often  by  a  day's  journey  a  fixed  number  of 
stadia  or  noiles,  without  taking  into  accoimt  the  cir- 
cnmstances  which  might  control  the  distance  act- 
ually traversed  in  a  given  histanoe.  This  later  and 
more  precise  scale  for  measuring  distances  arose 
gradually  among  them,  and  appears  never  to  have 
superseded  altogether  the  more  primitive  method. 
Herodotus  (as  an  example  of  this  fluctuation)  de- 
scribes a  day's  journey  at  one  time  as  150  stadia  or 
about  19  Roman  miles,  and  at  another  as  200  sta- 
dia or  nearly  25  such  miles.<:  For  information  on 
this  sulgect  see  Forbiger*8  Handb.  der  Alien  Geogr. 
i.  549  if.  Koman  mile-stones  are  still  found  on  dif- 
ferent lines  of  travel  in  Palestine,  e.  g.  two  south  of 
Sidon,  on  the  maritime  road  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean (Kob.  BUU.  Jie$.  iii.  415,  1st  ed.),  and  one  at 
Beth-anir,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Stan- 
ley's Notices  of  certain  Localities,  Ac,  p.  169). 
The  proverbial  expression  in  Matt.  v.  41,  **And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain,"  refers  to  a  foreign  custom  maide  fiunil- 
iar  to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  their  Roman  subjec- 
tion. Most  of  the  Roman  roads  with  their  mile 
stones  (vice  ttrato)  have  as  late  an  origin  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Septiudus  Severus,  a.  d.  193-211. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
as  well  as  the  west. 

But  nothing  strictly  correspondent  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measurement  (as  for  as  such 
a  system  existed  among  them)  appears  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  speak  of  a  day's  journey,  they  mean  to 
speak  historically  rather  than  geometrically,  t.  e. 
to  mention  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  jour- 
ney rather  than  any  certain  distance  assigned  by 
universal  consent  to  a  day's  journey.  Hence,  to 
know  tlie  actual  distance  in  any  instance,  we  must 
know  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  travelling  took  place.  As  the  modes 
of  travelling  were  so  various,  —  as  the  people  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  or  with  horses  and  camels  (though 
if  they  went  in  caravans  the  diflerence  tlien  would 
not  lie  very  great),  with  flocks  or  without  them, 
with  women  and  children  or  without  them,  across 
plains  or  mountains,  and  with  stations  for  halting 
at  night  along  the  route  at  irre^bu-  intervals,  de- 
termined by  herbage,  streams,  fountains,  and  the 
like,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  uniformity  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  this  uncertainty,  that  the 
pilgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day  occupy  two 
days  in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  about 
25  niilea;  and  yet  a  mounted  horseman  can  easily 
accomplish  the  distance,  rough  as  some  parts  of 
the  way  are,  in  less  than  halif  a  day.  Josephus 
states  repeatedly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  days 
from  tlie  Holy  City  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gali- 
lee.    Dragomen  at  the  present  time,  partly  because 

c  *  The  same  remarlc  may  be  made  of  the  Persian 
parasaog.  "The  truth  is,"  says  Rawlinson  (Hrrod. 
iii.  200),  "  that  the  ancient  parsaang,  lilie  the  modem 
farsakfi,  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an  hoar), 
not  a  measure  of  dbtaace.  In  passing  froin  the  one 
meaning  to  the  other,  it  came  to  mark  a  different 
length  in  different  places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  country  traversed.  The  modern  farsakh  varies 
also,  but  not  so  much  as  the  panuang,  If  we  can  trudt 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  firom  8|  to  4  miles,  or  from 
30  to  85  stadia.''  H. 
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tbey  would  acyust  the  time  to  the  convenience  of 
tourists,  uauAlly  allot  4  days  to  the  journey.  The 
Englinh  consul  at  JeniaiUem  (as  happena  to  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledge)  on  one  occasion  of 
special  enier^ncy  rode  on  horseback  trom.  Jerusa- 
lem to  Nazareth  in  one  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  **  posting  "  (that  of  <*  a 
runner**  in  Heb.)  as  that  to  which  Job  refers  (ix. 
25),  mentioned  by  him  as  an  emblem  of  speed  along 
with  that  of  the  "swift  ships"  (lit.  ** reed-skiift " ) 
and  of  "  tlie  eagle  that  hasteth  to  Uie  prey,"  must 
be  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  travellers. 
[See  Angakkuo.]  Kehind.  therefore,  couki  well 
say  {PaUvitinn^  p.  400);  "  Iter  unius  diei,  quod  spa- 
tium  dietam  vocant,  certo  intervaJlo  definiri  vix 
potest^  Clarum  est,  pro  locorum  ratione,  et  modo 
iter  fadendi,  diversa  spatia  uno  die  coniici." 

One  consequence  of  a  n^lect  to  consider  how 
variously  incidental  causes  may  affect  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  in  the  T^t  is  that  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  writers  may  not  only  have  leeii  raia- 
understood,  but  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tradictions for  which  the  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
accountable.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  when 
the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  are 
mentioned  by  days,  great  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  judging  of  the  distance,  since  the  movements  of 
the  vast  concourse  must  often  have  been  hastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstances  of  which  no  account 
is  given.  The  "  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb« 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-bamea  " 
(Deut.  i.  2),  as  the  writer  would  merely  insert 
there  a  general  notice  of  the  distance,  are  to  be 
taken  in  all  probability  as  the  days  of  ordinary 
travel  with  camels,  and  not  such  days  as  people 
would  need  with  flocks  and  herds.  This  specifica^ 
tion  accords  substantially  with  the  report  of  modern 
travellers  (as  Seetzen,  Kussegger,  Kobinson).  See 
Knot  el,  Kxeytt.  llandb.  ii.  208. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  uiferred  that  the  "  day*s  jour- 
ney "  allows  no  proximate  scale  of  measurement  in 
this  matter  of  distances.  The  itineraries  of  travel- 
lers, ancient  and  modem,  show  that  the  usual  rate 
of  the  foot-jouniey  (as  it  may  be  called,  since  those 
who  walk  may  easily  keep  pace  with  those  who 
ride)  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  travelling  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 6  or  8  hvHirs  per  day,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  may  \te  said  to  average  about  25 
or  30  miles.<>  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
or  probable  circumstances  of  the  case  to  modify  this 
rule,  we  may  safely  foUow  it  in  judging  of  the  dis- 
tances represented  by  time  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
here,  too,  at  least  in  the  case  of  caravacs,  some  al- 
bwanoe  must  be  made  for  the  shortness  of  the  first 
day's  march.  That  is  usually  restricted  to  2  or  3 
hours,  or  even  less,  and  these  tlie  hours  near  tlie 
close  of  tlie  day ;  and  yet  in  estimating  the  time 
tills  short  distance  may  be  reckoned  in  l^astem  par- 
hince  as  a  whole  day's  journey.  It  is  so  counted, 
no  doubt,  in  speaking  of  the  day's  journey  (prob- 
ably in  this  case,  if  they  went  through  Persea,  3  or 
4  miles  only  out  of  Jerusalem)  which  the  parents 
of  Jesus  made  before  they  discovered  his  absence 
(Luke  ii.  44).  See  the  addition  under  Bkkkoth 
(Amer.  ed.). 

Some  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  the  Script- 
ures confirm  the  general  nde  laid  down  above,  and 


a  *  Dr-  Robinson  puts  down  (as  the  rule  for  com- 
muting his  hourii  into  niilej^)  1  hour  wttli  camelM  a«  ss 
2j  miles,  and  with  horscii  or  mules  —  8  uiiius  {BiU. 
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others  require  some  exceptional  qoalificalUm,  eitlM 
intimated  in  the  narratives  or  justified  by  tbem. 
Thus,  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1  ff.)  sent  messengen  tma 
Ciesarea  to  Joppa,  distant  about  40  Koman  milei 
(according  to  Iceland's  combination  finm  the  Jtintr. 
fliei-ofolym.  and  the  Jtiner.  Antcnm^),  to  invite 
Peter  to  come  to  him;  they  started  *m  the  day  of 
the  vision  in  the  afternoon  (^-ers.  7,  30),  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  on  the  next  day  about  noon  (rer.  9):  and 
returning  on  the  morrow,  they  reached  Caesaxea  on 
the  day  following,  the  fourth  from  the  setting  out 
thence.  They  were  unencumbered  by  any  bag- 
gage, had  in  the  main  a  level  road,  and  could  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  The  return  appears  to  hare  occupied 
more  time  than  the  going  to  Joppa,  which  wouM 
be  a  natural  result  in  the  latter  pairt  of  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  some  lengtli.  Again,  we  read  in 
Acts  xxiii.  31  that  the  Koman  chiliaich,  Lysias, 
sent  Paul  under  a  military  escort  by  uight  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris.  Tliis  btter  place  vas 
about  38  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  route  to 
Csesnrea.  To  perform  the  journey  in  that  time 
would  require  them  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  alioot 
4  miles  an  hour.  As  those  who  conducted  Paul 
had  a  good  road  (traces  of  the  old  Roman  pave- 
ment are  still  visible;  see  Bob.  Bibl,  Jits.  iii.  79), 
they  could  accomplish  a  forced  march  of  that  ex- 
tent in  nine  houra.  Strabo  says  that  an  army  un- 
der ordinary  circiunstances  could  march  from  250 
to  300  stadia  in  a  day,  t.  e.  an  a^-erage  of  about  30 
miles.  See  Forbiger's  llandb.  dtr  Alten  Ucogr.  L 
651. 

llie  distances  indicated  by  such  reckoning  some- 
times agree  remarkably  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources.  Jonah  (iii.  3)  describes  Nin- 
eveh as  "  a  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  t.  t.  in  its 
circumference :  for  it  could  ha>-e  had  no  diameter 
of  that  extent  unless,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  it 
waa  built  in  a  circle.  The  dimensions  which  iJiud- 
orus  (ii.  7)  assigns  to  Nineveh  give  it  a  circuit  of 
about  60  miles;  and  thus  his  statement  accords 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  prophet,  who  wouW 
naturally  have  in  view  the  foot-joumey  of  about  25 
miles.  Further,  Jonah's  "  day's  journey  "  in  the 
city  (about  25  miles)  delivering  his  message  as  he 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  (Jonah  iii.  4), 
would  be  tlie  proportionate  length  of  a  street  in  a 
city  whose  longer  sides  according  to  Diodorus  were 
150  fiurlongs,  tlie  shorter  90  furk>ngs.  S«e  Dr. 
Pusey's  Commentary  on  Jomtk^  p.  253.  Modem 
investigations  on  the  ground  support  the  same  con- 
clusion (1  J^ynrd's  Nin.  and  Btib.  p.  640).  On  the 
other  hand,  Laban's  overtaking  Jacob  in  seieo  days 
when  the  latter  fled  from  Uaran  to  Gilead,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  topo- 
graphically iiiipoasible,  and  obliges  us  to  resort  to 
suppositions  for  clearing  up  the  diflScidty  which  lie 
entirely  outside  of  the  history  (see  Haican,  Amer. 
ed. ;  Bibl.  Sncrn^  xxiv.  176-179 :  and  Kitto's  DjU^ 
Bibl.  Illusi.  i.  320,  Porter's  ed.  1866).  'Ilie  ques- 
tion whether  the  Moriah  of  Abraham^s  sacrl^ 
((Jen.  xxii.  2)  was  the  mount  of  that  name  near 
Jerusalem,  or  Gerizim  near  Shechem,  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  are  to  dis})ose  of  the  patriarch's 
journey  of  3  days  from  Hebron  to  the  (dace  in- 
tended (see  the  addition  to  Mokiaii,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  Israelites  prayed  l^haraoh  (hlx.  iii.  18)  lo 
allow  them  '^  to  go  a  three  day's  journey  into  the 


Res.  i.  15, 2a  ed.).     This  estimate  Sfcins  slightly  bekiv 
rather  than  above  the  gencxal  average.  B. 
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inldemeas,"  in  order  to  offer  sacriiioes  to  Jehovah. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Horeb  was  the  place 
which  ihej  had  in  view  in  making  that  request. 
But  lloreb  is  about  150  miles  from  Suez;  travellers 
with  camels  occupy  7  days  on  the  way  (Kob.  HiU. 
Hr».  i.  60).  There  is  no  reason  for  finding  a  topo- 
a^pbical  error  in  1  Kings  xix.  4  ff.  It  is  not  meant 
there  that  Kiyah  spent  40  days  in  going  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb;  but  that  in  the  strength  of  the 
food  miraculously  provided  for  him  he  wandered  40 
days  and  nights  in  the  desert  before  he  came  to 
that  mount,  as  Israel,  nourished  with  manna  from 
heaven,  wandered  40  years  before  reaching  the 
promised  land.  The  direct  journey  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb  is  one  of  8  or  10  days  only  (see 
Keil  and  Uelitzsch,  Backer  dtr  Konit/e^  p.  lyO). 
The  day*8  route  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel, 
.Judah,  and  Edom  in  their  expedition  against  Moai> 
(2  K.  iii.  9  ff.),  though  not  entirely  certain,  is  lens 
aneertain  for  its  being  said  that  they  nuide  a 
**  journey  of  7  days  '*  before  reaching  the  border  of 
Moab  (ver.  19).  The  opinion  at  least  must  be 
set  aside  that  they  went  through  Arabia  so  as  to 
march  against  Moab  from  the  south,  as  did  the  Is- 
radites  under  Moses.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  that  journey  in  7  days.  The  note  here  in 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  as  above  (p.  226),  shows  the 
value  of  the  modem  researches  on  questions  of  this 
nature.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  proper  surveys  and  observations  are  soon  to  be 
made,  which  will  remove  the  vagueness  connecteii 
with  these  calculations  by  time,  and  give  us  a  fixed 
scale  of  distances  at  least  for  the  places  on  this  side 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  the  topics  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Reland,  Palatini,  pp.  397,  424,  451 ;  Fauly, 
Renl-Kfuyk.  vi.  254  fif.,  and  v.  196  ff. ;  Greswell's 
Dluert'Uiont  on  the  Hirnwny  of  tht  Go$ptU^  ii. 
138-142,  219,  iv.  525  ff.;  Winer,  Renlu:.  ii.  561; 
De  Wette,  Lthi'b,  der  Htbr,  Archaoiof^,  p.  390 
(1864);  and  Leyrcr,  in  Herzog's  Rml~Kncyk.  xv. 
157-169.  The  last  writer  refers  also  to  lieigier, 
HiM,  des  grnwh  Chemim  de  tJCinp.  rowi.,  Bnix- 
elL  1728,  translated  in  Grsevii  Thes.  Antt.  Rom, 
torn.  X. ;  and  Pilaigix,  Dt  lapkL  Rom.  juxta  vias 

H. 


•  DAY'S  JOUKNEY  ON  THE  SAB- 
BATH.     [Sabbath  Day's  Journey.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  nfbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
firom  dfty,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  ^yfxtdfor 
a  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  hyBpvirlini 
r\iiipa  —  lit.  mnn'i  day^  and  so  given  in  Wycliffe's 
translation  —  is  rendered  "  msai's  J mtfimerU  "  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  {eine 
Stche  Utf/en^  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of 
justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The  word 
"  daysman  "  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
ii.  e.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii. 
25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  age. 

W.  L.  B, 

DEACON  i^tdKovos''  dtacomts).  The  office 
described  by  thb  title  appears  m  the  N.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  iwlcKOKos  [Bishop].  The  two  are 
mentioned  U^ther  m  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
Biay  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  Tlie  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
loon  Bttractod  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by 
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Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xlii. )  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  havt 
been  first  used  in  its  gimeric  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Coi  iii.  5;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  tha 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  giving  an  acooimt  of  the  institution  of  tim 
office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration  (dtoKovla), 
call  on  the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men 
'^fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghoflt  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they 
'*  may  appoint  over  this  business."  'I'he  seven  are 
accordingly  appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  '*  to 
serve  tnlijett "  —  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  C^hurch,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neauder. 
l\tinnz.  u.  I^rit.  i.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the  ministn 
i^iaKovla)  of  the  word  is  resented  for  the  Apostles. 
On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  8e\-en  were  the 
first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office  were  de- 
rived by  other  Churches  from  that  of  Jerusalem. 
At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  apo»- 
tolic  pattern  led  in  many  uistances  to  a  lunitation 
of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the  original 
number  {Cone.  Neoau.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  Uian 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are 
spoken  of  not  by  that  title  but  as  **  the  seven " 
(.Acts  xxi.  8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom"  are  higher 
tlian  those  required  fi>r  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of 
preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred 
accordingly  (Stanley,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  62),  that 
we  meet  in  this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a 
special  institution  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and 
that  the  seven  were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  term,  but  commissioners  who  woe  to  super- 
intend those  that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  another 
body  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may 
compare  with  the  deacons  of  PhiL  i.  1,  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  8.  As  the  jrptafivrepoi  of  Acts  ziv.  23,  xv. 
6 ;  1  Pet.  V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in 
yeai«,  so  the  vfc^epoi  or  ytoMiffKoi  of  Acts  v.  6, 
10  were  probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  per- 
sons occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercLung 
distinct  functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p. 
118).  The  identity  of  MaKowoi  and  rrpt<rfiuT9poi 
has  been  shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natural 
to  uifer  firom  this  that  there  was  a  similar  rdation 
between  the  two  titles  of  iidKoyoi  and  v§(»rfpoi, 
llie  paxiiQelism  of  6  rt^epos  and  6  Hiaxoywy  in 
Luke  xxU.  26,  tends  to  the  same  condusion. 

Assuming  xm  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask  — 

(1.)  To  what  previous  oiganization,  if  .iny,  the 
order  is  traceable? 

(2.)  ^Vhat  were  the  qualifications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
had  ite  elders  (D'^?i5p  or  pastors  (rP?"??).  sc 
also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  (0*^3^21),  the 
ufmipvrai  of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give 
the  reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it 
at  the  right  times  (Synagogue;  and  see  Winer). 
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U  wu  natural  that  when  the  Galilean  djadplea 
liMind  themselves  at  the  head  of  oongregationa  of 
their  own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other 
parte  of  the  arrnngements  with  which  they  were 
fiunlliar,  and  accordingly  the  vt^rtpoi  of  Acte  v. 
do  what  the  (nrnpirai  of  the  synagogue  would  have 
done  under  like  circumstances. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
ill.  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon  aie  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  *'  givoi 
to  hospitality,*'  nor  to  be  **  apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  m}'8tery  of  the  &ith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
linng  by  disreputable  occupations  (;x^  cu<rxpo- 
KtpZtis).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  W(»rk 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
ill.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it  On  the  riew  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  Uying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
fiuniliar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  ui  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  fh)m  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  flK)m  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vtdrrtpci  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  converte,  distributing  the 
bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Ia>rd*s  Supper,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed.  In 
the  Asiatic  and  Gredc  churches,  in  which  the  sur- 
render of  property  and  consequent  dependence  of 
large  numl)ers  on  the  common  treasury  had  never 
been  carried  to  the  same  extent,  this  work  would 
be  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  was  when  "the 
Grecians  murmured  against  the  Hebrews,"  and 
hence  probably  it  was  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven  stands  out  a«  a  solitary  fact  with  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  later  orgnnieation.  What^ 
ever  alms  there  were  to  be  distributed  would  nat- 
urally pass  through  their  hands,  and  the  other  fbno- 
tions  continued  probably  as  before.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  bek>nged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  possession 
of  any  special  x^^frfM  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that  the  diac- 
onato  was  but  a  probiation  through  which  a  man 
bad  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ist  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may 
receive  from  the  common  patristic  intepretaUon  of 
1  Hm.  iii.  13  (cf.  Estius  and  Hammond  ad  loc.\ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of 
expositors  hsLve  felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott  ad 
k>c.)  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  icoAbr  paO 
iu$r,  which  is  gained  by  those  who  '*  do  the  office 
df  a  deacon  well,"  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  \>e- 
lonss  essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that 
which  they  were  to  ffaid  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  Uie  diaconate  are  found  even  in  tl:c 
ijore  de^'eloped  s}-steiu  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
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mencement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  OrigiaaEt 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishof^ 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.  When  tht 
two  names  of  the  ktter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  part*,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  tUien 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyten,  and  as  beinf 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop " 
( C<msl.  ApoU,  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Henoe  the  netesiity 
of  Uws  like  those  of  Cone,  Nic,  c.  18  i  Ccnr. 
Carih.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  faumility,  tod 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  {Ep.  ad  TraU.  c 
3;  ad  Smym.  c.  8).  E.  H.  P. 

*  We  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
this  article,  supplementary  in  port,  and  in  part  by 
way  of  dissent. 

(I.)  The  diaeonaU  or  office  of  help,  like  the 
presbytero-q>i6copate,  grew  out  of  the  apostolic 
office,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the  ministerial 
functions  and  duties.  Christ  did  not  appoint, 
eitlier  directly  or  by  verbal  command,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  but  he  chose  apostles  and 
endowed  them  with  his  Spirit,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  divided  their  Ubor  with  proper  regard  to 
times  and  seasons,  and  founded  such  institutions 
in  the  Church  as  were  usefiil  and  necessary.  The 
diaconate  originated  in  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  recorded  in 
Acte  vi.  1-7. 

(2.)  The  i^eren,  ol  iwrd,  elected  on  the  ooeanoD 
referred  to  (Acte  vi.  3,  cf.  xxi.  8),  were  not  extra- 
ordinary commissioners  or  superinteudente  of  dea- 
cons (Sunley,  Plumptre),  but  deacons  in  the  prim- 
iti^-e  sense  of  the  term;  for  their  office  is  expressly 
described  as  9uucoyla,  kelp,  and  Ziaxinttip  rpaw^- 
Cats,  to  Beret,  or  wait  vpim,  tht  iabitt,  t.  t,  to 
distribute  food  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  (Acte  vi. 
1,  2).  Exegetical  tradition  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favo^  of  this  view,  and  the  latest  and  best  eom- 
mentetors  sustain  it  (comp.  Me^-er,  Alford  and 
Lange-I>echler  on  Acte  vi.  3).  In  the  ancient 
church  the  number  seven  was  even  considered  bind- 
ing ;  and  at  Home,  for  example,  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  there  were  only  seven  deacons,  though  the 
numW  of  presbyters  amounted  to  forty-  The 
name  seven  is  no  argument  against  this  \iew;  for 
the  word  deacons  uowhei^  occurs  in  the  Acts. 
There  is  indeed  some  difference  between  the  apostolic 
deacons  and  the  ecclesiastical  deacons,  a  dificreiice 
which  is  acknowledged  by  Chrysostom,  Gxumeuiiu 
and  others  (see  Suicer's  TTiesaurus,  s.  v.  9tJucopos)» 
but  the  latter  were  universally  regarded  as  the  legit- 
imate successors  of  the  forner  —  as  much  so  as  the 
presb}'terB  were  the  successors  of  the  irpttrfivrtpot 
=  iwiffKoiroi  of  the  N.  T.,  —  notwithstanding  the 
changes  u>  their  duties  and  relations.  **  In  the<se 
early  days,"  says  Alford,  on  Acte  vi.  3,  <«  titles 
sprung  out  of  realities,  and  were  not  mere  hierarch- 
ical classifications."  Hackett  says,  on  Acte  vL  3 
(p.  116,  2d  ed.),  '^The  general  opinion  at  present 
is,  that  this  order  arose  fift>m  the  institution  of  the 
Seven,  but  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  ^kere  of 
duty  at  first  assigned  to  them." 

(3.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumption (of  Mosheim,  Mack,  Kuinoel,  Olahausen, 
Me.yer,  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  Stanley,  and  the 
writer  of  the  above  article)  that  the  "jFOimp 
(younger)  wen"  mentioned  in  Acte  ▼.  («»  wt^ 
Tfpot,  ver.  6,  and  oi  ptOMltrKoi,  vpr.  10;  corop.  Loks 
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nil.  26,  wliere  6  vtdrtpos  is  used  as  eqiuTalent 
CO  i  ditucwHw)  were  ideotical  with  deiooiu  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  church  officers  whose  official  duty 
lequiied  them  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  U  no  trace  in  the  N.  T.  of  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical class  as  oi  wt^r§poif  in  distinction  from  the 
iFptff$'jrtpoi  (who  fir:it  appear  Acts  xi.  30 )f  and  the 
alternate  uje  of  yeavitrKoi  iu  ver.  10  of  the  same 
persona  is  against  it.  Sot  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ever  reppurded  as  a  pail  of  the  deacon's  duty, 
hut  was  left  during  the  first  tliree  centuries  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  neighbors,  until  a  special 
diss  of  officers  called  coinike  (variously  derived 
from  KowJif^uvi  qtdrscere^  or  fVora  KowerSfi  pi  tnctus, 
or  from  Kyriix^  I  tbomre)  amon<;  the  Greeks,  and 
/iys3  trti,  fnggorts  among  the  latins,  were  appomted 
for  this  office,  at  lenst  in  bi-gc  cities,  as  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  case  before  us  the  removal  and 
burial  of  the  Iwdies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
in  all  prol  lability  a  voluntary  service,  for  which  the 
youn:»er  members  of  the  congre;;ation  would  nat- 
urally offer  Uiemselvcs  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
or  in  obedience  to  .Jewish  custom,  or  on  a  hint  given 
by  Peter.  (So  Neander,  (JticUiclUe  dtr  Pjtin- 
zunr/^  I.  67;  R.  Kothe,  An/ant/e  der  ChriilL 
Kirche,  p.  103  ff;  and  De  Wette,  Alford,  Hackett, 
Lechler  in  loc.) 

(4.)  The  diivconate  of  the  Apostolic  Cliurch  can- 
not be  derived  (as  is  done  iu  the  above  article) 
from   the  office  of   *^ raiiii;jters '*   or  ^'servants" 

•n^'P^n,  bwnpirm,  Luke  iv.  20,  cf.  John  vii.  32) 

in  the  .Jewish  syna^oi^ue,  whose  business  was  simply 
to  open  aiid  close  the  syna^^ogues,  to  keep  them 
dean,  and  to  hand  out  the  books  to  the  reader. 
The  oorrespondenoe  between  the  Christian  w/»c<r- 

fi'jTtpot  and  the  Jewish  zek*nim  (Q^pn^)  is  no 
rea<K)n  why  the  diaconate  should  have  had  a  Jewish 
precedent.  There  were  no  officers  in  the  syna- 
goi^ue  similar  to  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  dea- 


(5.)  The  diaconate  was  instituted  first  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Those  who  held  the 
office  were  aims-distributors  and  nurses,  the  deacons 
for  the  mile  portion  of  the  congregation,  the  dea- 
conesse.)  for  tlie  femile.  But  this  care  was  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  and  implied  instruction  and 
consolation  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  for  Christian 
charity  uses  poverty  and  affliction  as  occasions  for 
leading  the  soul  to  the  source  of  all  comfori.  Hence 
Paul  counts  the  helps  and  ministrations  {avrt- 
^V^itt)  among  the  spiritual  gifts  (I  Cor.  zii.  23). 
Hence  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  the  office  of 
deacons  as  were  of  strong  faith  and  exemplai^  piety 
(Acta  vi.  3;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  ff;  corap.  the  ftaiTupou- 
fttifojst  A.cts  vi.  3,  and  av4yK\^T3ij  1  Tim.  iii. 
13).  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  already  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  diaconate  was  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  office  of  the  presbyterate  which  had  the 
charge  of  public  instruction,  church  government, 
and  general  pastoral  care.  Stephen  preached  and 
prep:u«d  the  way  for  Paul's  ministry  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  Philip,  another  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jeni- 
sileni,  subsequently  labored  as  an  evangelist  (Acts 
ui.  8).^  The  patristic  interpreters  refer  the  passage 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  to  promotion  from  the  office  of 
ieacon  to  that  of  presbyter.  [Dkorkr,  Amer.  ed.] 
But  we  should  not  confound  the  liberty  of  the 
Apostolic  church  with  the  fixed  ecclesiastical  order 
of  a  later  age.  In  the  fUllness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
md  oudar  the  guidance  of  inspured  i^posUes,  the 
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Church  of  the  first  century  stood  above  the  need  of 
the  mechanism  of  office,  and  Divine  charity  waa 
the  leveller  and  equaluGer  of  all  class  distinctions. 

P.  S. 

DEACONESS  (HdKoyos:  diaconma,  Tert). 
The  word  itdxoros  is  found  iu  Kom.  zvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  apost4>lic  age, 
as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  Jip. 
lid  Traj.)^  an  order  of  women  bearing  that  title,' 
and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions 
which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  women 
mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi.  6,  12,  belonged  to  such  an 
order  (Herzog,  Retl-Encykl.  s.  v.).  The  ndeo 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  llm.  iii.  11, 
nt.  ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  refenied  to 
them  (ChrysosL,  Theophyl.,  Hamm.,  Wiesinger, 
a(//oc.),  and  they  have  been  identifiei  e\'en  with 
the  "  widows "  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10  (SchafT,  Afxni, 
Kirche,  p.  35G  [Amer.  ed.  in  English  p.  535  ff.]). 

In  some  of  tliese  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  tranafeiTed  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organization  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  oourw  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  vUi.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  k>nger  with  his 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  per\'aded  the  whole 
(Christian  society  (Acta  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32)  would 
lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  themselves  to 
labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that '  the  true 
dprjaxsia  of  Christians  consisted  in  '^  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow*'  would  make  this  the 
special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  under- 
take it.  'JThe  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grut  on  Rom.  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  lurency  of  women 
should  be  employed  Lu^ely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4),  poa- 
sibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Kven  the  kter  organisation  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognized  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  ITie  "  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  ^J-10 
were  clearly,  so  fiu-  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  main  - 
tained  by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  theur 
remaining  days  in  '*  prayers  night  and  day.'*  The 
conditions  of  v.  10  may,  howe\'er,  imply  that  those 
only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  ministering 
to  the  brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  dea- 
conesses, were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For 
the  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widow. 
On  the  existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  apostolie 
age,  see  Moshdm,  de  Heb.  Chiat.  p.  118;  Nean- 
der, Pjitm.  u.  Leit.  i.  233;  Augusti,  Ilnndb.  der 
Christ.  Aichofil.  ii.  3.  E.  H.  P. 

*  Ziegler's  De  Dlnamu  et  Dhconusis  veterit 
Ecclesim  (VVittenbergaj,  1678),  a  monograph  of 
sterling  vsilue,  should  not  lie  left  out  of  the  list 
here.  'ITie  reaider  will  find  the  aigument  for  "dea- 
conesses **  in  the  primitive  church  well  stated  by 
Dr.  SchafT  in  his  HUtory  of  the  AjfosttUit'  Churchy 
p.  535.  He  understands  the  controverted  Kara- 
Ar>-^<r9w,  1  Tim.  v.  9,  of  "  election  and  ordina- 
tion*' to  this  particular  office.  Pressens^  also 
'  (flistoirt  des  tttHS  premiers  Siecles^  ii.  234)  holds 
to  the  existence  of  this  order  of  women  in  the  first 
Ohristiau  age,  but  places  it  not  so  much  on  tlM 
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ground  of  explicit  Scripture  proof,  as  that  of  geii- 
oral  fitness  and  probability.  liutlier's  view  is  not 
essentially  difierent  from  this.  Without  supposing 
that  the  widows  in  question  were  fonnally  set  apart 
10  an  official  work  at  this  early  period,  be  thinks 
that  their  «*  being  put  on  the  roll "  (KaTa\ty4<r6v) 
of  those  wholly  supported  by  the  Church  would 
natundly  bring  with  it  the  result,  as  it  did  the  ob- 
ligation, of  devoting  themselves  to  such  works  of 
benevolence  as  were  suited  to  their  age  and  sex. 
(See  in  Meyer's  Camm.  ub.  dttsN.  Test.  viii.  64.) 
Out  of  this  AnsnU  may  have  grown  the  fauale 
lioconate  of  later  times 

Kev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  has  written  a  valu- 
ible  treatise  on  this  subject:  Dencomrtses ;  o/-, 
The  Ojficinl  Ihlp  of  W^men  in  Parochwl  Work 
^aulin  ChariiabU  Jwtiiudotu  (Und.  ISliO).  He 
speaks  here  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  in  his 
Lift  and  KpigtUt  of  St  Paui^  of  the  validity  of 
the  texts  to  which  appeal  is  usually  made  in  proof 
of  such  ministrations  in  the  apostolic  church.  He 
pleads  for  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  Protes- 
tant cburehes,  and  states  the  results  of  some  at- 
tempts for  this  purpose  in  I^jiirland,  France,  and 
Germany.  See  also  liis  remarks  on  this  pomt  in 
his  still  later  work:  Scenes  from  the  Lift  of  St. 
Paul,  and  their  RtUyious  Letsnns  {\jmA.  1886). 

For  the  later  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  usages 
on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  see  Woman* $  Wwk 
in  tiie  Church,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  (Ix)nd.  1865). 
The  writer  treats  tliere  less  fully  of  tlie  Scripture 
argument,  assuming  rather  than  proving,  that  8i- 
tUoyos  applied  to  Phoebe  (Horn.  xvi.  1)  can  mean 
only  "deaconess"  as  the  correlative  of  "deacon," 
and  that  yvycuxas  (1  Tim.  iii.  11)  must  mean 
"deaconesses,*'  and  that  all  other  explanations  are 
impossible.  Dissenting  fit>ni  most  of  those  who 
yet  adopt  his  conclusion  on  the  main  question,  he 
denies  that  the  "widows"  (1  Tim.  v.  9  ff.)  were 
deaconesses  at  all,  and  thus  relies  almost  wholly 
upon  the  controverted  yuyaiKat  for  his  Scripture 
proof  of  a  primitive  female  diaoonate.  See  also 
Church  PuUty,  by  H.  J.  Ripley,  D.  D.  (Boston, 
1867).  The  author  Bujrfl:ests  that  on  whate>-er 
ground  the  Scripture  warrant  for  this  office  may 
be  put,  its  proper  sphere  of  exercise  is  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Apoiitle's  riews  of  woman's  position 
in  the  chureh  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35:  1  Tim.  ii.  19). 

it  may  not  be  known  to  all  readers  that  the 
earliest  Congregational  churehes  in  I'lngland,  in  Uie 
16th  century,  recognized  fully  this  order  of  female 
laborers  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  Kobert 
Browne  (1582)  speaks  of  the  deacon  as  "the  re- 
liever "  and  the  deaconess  as  "  the  widow  "  (Han- 
bury's  ^femori^d$  rtlttinff  to  Independents,  i.  21). 
llie  Sepomte  or  Congregational  chureh  of  Gains- 
borough, l'Ji«;land  (1589)  — out  of  which  came  the 
Scr&oby  chureh,  the  I^eyden  chureh,  and  tlie  Ply- 
mouth church  —  had  "relievers"  or  "widows,"  who 
must  be  "  widows  of  60  years  of  age  at  least,"  whose 
work  it  was  "  to  minister  to  the  sick,"  Ac.  (Han- 
bury,  i.  30,  31).  Johnson  and  Ainsworth's  Con- 
gregational church  in  Amsterdam  (1606)  had  "one 
ancient  wkl«w  for  a  deaconess."  lliough  60  yean 
9ld  when  chosen,  "  she  did  frequently  visit  the  sick 
Hid  v^eak ;  .  .  .  and  if  they  were  poor,  she  woukl 
gather  relief  of  them  that  were  able,  or  acquaint 
'he  deacons;  and  she  was  obeyed  as  an  officer  of 
Christ"  (Young's  Chronicles,  p.  435,  Boston, 
1841).  The  Cambridge  Platform  (ch.  vii.  §  7)  rec- 
ognizes this  office  of  deaconess.  "  The  Ia>rd  hath 
appointed  ancient  widows  (where  they  may  be  had) 
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to  minister  in  the  Chureh,  in  ginng  attendance  is 
the  sick,  and  to  give  succor  unto  them,  and  othcn 
in  the  like  necessities."  The  Kev.  Mr.  i'michard, 
well  known  for  bis  studies  in  the  eariy  eedesiaatical 
histor}'  of  New  England,  has  kindly  pointed  oat  to 
the  writer  the  foregoing  refereneea.  H. 

DEAD  SEA.  Tliis  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  liible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
2d  caatury  after  ChrisL  It  originated  in  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mi>takrs 
and  misreprmentations  wliich  were  for  so  k>ng  piw- 
alent  r^rarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not  in- 
deed yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  O.  T.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sex" 
and  " the  Sen  of  the  Plain  "  {Arabdi):  and  und^^ 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Sea,  The  Salt.]  G. 

*  llie  popular  name  of  this  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  appellation, 
although  exaggoiited  stories  have  been  current  re» 
specting  its  properties  —  among  them  the  bhk 
that  it  exhales  a  noxious  miasma.  Keposing  in  its 
deep  chasm  or  caldron,  without  any  current  or  out- 
let; its  heavy  waters  impregnated  with  mineral 
salts,  combined  with  asphsdtum  and  sulphur,  acrid 
and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  fatal  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life;  no  fin  stirring  its  still  depths,  and 
no  flowers  or  foliage  fringing  its  liordera;  its  shores 
and  surrounding  territory  sterile,  desolate  and 
dreary;  the  whole  region  lonely  and  stem,  and 
bearing  marks  of  some  dread  convulsion  of  nature: 
the  cemetery  of  cities  that  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  its  site,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  God ;  —  by  what  more  suitable 
and  expressive  name  can  it  be  called,  than  that  by 
which  it  Is  now  generally  known,  Ttie  Dead  Sea? 

S.  W. 

*DEAD,  THE.     By  this  term  the  A.  V. 

represents  the  Hebrew  word  u^S^*^  (onoe  tn:i»- 
lated,  deceased,  Is.  xxvi.  14),  as  well  as  the  word 
no  to  which  it  properly  corresponds.  It  thus 
confounds  two  words  of  very  different  import;  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  eifiuea,  in  the 
Kngtish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturu,  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  recc^iition  of  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

The  dead  (those  who  have  ceased  to  live  <»i  earth, 
and  are  therefore  absolutely  dead  to  all  earthly  re- 
lations) are  represented  by  C^HD,  which,  as  gen- 
eric, includes  also  the  other  term. 

The  other  term  translated  dead,  D^K;  *>,  maun 
disemlMdied  spirits  separated  ftt»n  the  body  at 
death,  and  continuing  to  live  in  a  separate  existence. 

According  to  FUrst  {ffeb.  u.  Chnld.  IJandtP.  iTgn, 
II.),  it  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  obscure,  dnHc, 
and  was  applied,  by  the  same  figure  as  the  Gemso 
Schatten,  to  departed  spirits,  ctmeei^'ed  as  mere 
shadowy  forms.  According  to  Gesenins,  it  means, 
either  the  quiet,  the  siient,  from  their  supposed  state 
of  inactivity  and  repose,  "  ut  incolie  regni  fencbrod 
etsilentis"  (comp.  Is.  xiv.  9),  or  the  tcent,  the 
feeble,  "  debiles,  jflnccidi,  .  .  .  quod  maninm  iia> 
tune  satis  accommodatum  est,"  Is.  xiv.  10  ( Tkes. 
ui.  13Ui).« 


a  •  Dalitaeh,  S^em  der  Bibf.  PtyehologU,  p.  4l0i 
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In  flitlier  ease,  it  is  well  rppreaented  by  the  word 
^adty  by  wbich  the  same  object  is  designated  in  \ 
English  usage.     The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the 
fbttowiiig  passages,  which  show  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  overiooked  in  the  A.  Y. 
The  shades  tremble. 
Beneath  the  waters  and  their  iDbabitants. 

Job  xzTi.  6- 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead? 
Will  the  shades  arise  and  praise  thee  ? 

Ps.  IzxzTtil.  10. 
Vor  her  house  inclines  to  death, 
And  her  ways  to  the  shades. 

PfOT.  U.  18. 
And  he  knowR  not  that  the  shadei  are  there, 
ller  gueets  in  the  depths  of  the  underworld ! 
ProT.  iz.  18. 

The  boldness  of  this  truthful  representation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  " Her  house'*  is  called  (ch.  vii. 
27)  "ways  to  the  underworld,'*  and  "her  steps** 
(it  is  said  in  ch.  v.  5)  "  take  hold  on  it;  **  so  near 
to  its  abodes,  that  (by  a.bold  figure)  the  shades  of 
the  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths 
of  heU! 

Other  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  are 
Prov.  zzi.  16;  Is.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.  14,  19.  See.  hi  the 
art.  GiAMTs,  the  paragraph  added  at  the  close  of 
No.  3.  T.  J.  C. 

DEARTH.     [Famink.] 

DE3IR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  (n^?,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  n^D*:!  \hindtr 
part  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  Ute  nnctuiry,  Ges. ; 
perh.  pisturt,  Fiirst]:  Aa$lp;  [Vat.]  Altt.  Ao- 
jScip:  Dninr)^  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(.Fosh.  zv.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to 
the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua  took 
after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  king 
(x.  39,  zil.  13),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  from  which  tliey  were  utterly  des- 
troyed by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  llie  earlier  name  of 
Oebir  was  Ki«.rATH-8EPfiER,  "city  of  book" 
(Josh.  XV.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-san- 
NAH,  "city  of  palm"  [or  palm-branch  or  leaf] 
(Josh.  XV.  49).  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and 
Judg.  L  13  a  detailed  account  is  gi^en  of  its  cap- 
ture by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of  Achsah 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  it  is  ascrilied  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39)  [since  the 
acts  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  in  such  a 
case  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  the  other].  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 

test  as  Debirah  (71*^3'^).    It  was  one  of  the  cities 

gi^-en  with  their  "  suburbs  "  (127^  jlD)  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15;  1  Clir.  vi.  58). '  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  disoovered  with  certainty  in  modem  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  \V.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  caQed  the  Wntfy  NunkAr,  in- 
closed on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bean  a 
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foot-note :  « I>er  Name  der  Dadesbewohner  Q^hQ"? 

(Us  Schlalbn  (von  KQ*^  sehlaff,  matt  sein)  stimmt  sn 
den  bomeriivhen  Renennungen  oi  KaiL6vrtK  die  Er- 
sehlafflrn,  ofMinfyA  x^va  die  H'iupter  ohne  Kraft 
ljt«t«K).  incta*.  cUwAm  vnd  kommt  such  In  der  Insehrift 
Ass  skloniflchen  Kinig«-9arges  vor.*' 


nam**  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir,  —  Dtwk^htm. 
(See  the  narrative  of  Kosen  in  tlie  Zeittch.  d.  D. 
J/.  G.  1857,  pp.  50^64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  fiur- 
ther  examination:  in  the  mean  time  it  is  po'haps 
some  oonfimiation  of  Dr.  Kosen's  suggestion  that 
a  village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  /sf ,  the  Arabic  name  for 
Joshua.  Schwarz  (p.  86)  speaks  of  a  Watly  Dibir 
in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir^  p.  307) 
finds  Debir  at  DUbth,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron, 
where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought  down 
from  a  high  to  a  k>w  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  (*^?7:  irtX  rh  Ttraprov  t^j  ^dpayyos 
*Ax^'  ^<i^c>*n.)  A  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  ^e  "  Valley  of  Achor ''  (Josh.  xv. 

),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behmd  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  nanoe  Thour-td-Dabour**  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to 
refresh  [themselves],  but  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
flnther^rak.  A  iVatly  Dtbor  is  marked  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby  Musa, 
at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (V*Q3l)  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundsry  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26),  and  as  apparently  not  £ir  from  Mahanaim. 
Kdaiid  (p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  poe- 

sibly  be  the  same  as  Lodebar  Ol2^ /),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  ph^e  (LXX.  Aaifi^Vy 
[Vat.]  Alex.  Aa3«ip:  Dibir).  Lying  in  the  graz- 
ing country  on  the  nigh  dovms  east  of  Jordan,  the 

name  may  be  derived  ftom  "^^7'  ^**'**i  *^ 
same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Mklbnr^  the  wilder- 
ness or  pasture  (see  Ges.  p.  318).     [DKSKirr.] 

G. 

DE'BIR  (")''3'7:  ^a&iv\  [Vat  Ao^fiv;] 
Alex.  Aafitipi  Dibi'r)^  king  of  Egk>n,  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (Atfi^pdi  [Alex.  A9fi$»pa'- 
Vulg.  omits]),  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of 
Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8).  The  same 
name  as 

DEB'ORAH  (rn^T  [b€€]:  A€i8<fpA«» 
[Alex.]  Atfi$o»pa:  Debora)'.  L  The  nurse  of  He- 
liekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and 
honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in 
the  East  (2  K.  zi.  2;  Horn.  Od.  i.  429;  Virg.  yEn. 
vii.  2,  "  ^£neia  /tutrix;  *'  Ov.  Afet.  xiv.  441),  where 
they  were  often  the  principal  members  of  the  fiim- 
ily  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  16G^ 
Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house  of 
Bethud  ((ten.  xxi  v.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by 
name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak- 
tree  ^  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor 
AUon-BacLith  (BdKayos  wdySous,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxiii.  17,  18;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  &c.). 

«  Be  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua  as  *'  Da- 
bor ; "  but  on  what  authority  i«  not  apparent.  Cer* 
talnly  not  that  of  the  llebrevr  or  the  Vulinto. 

b  'The  A.  ▼.  omits  the  article,  anJ  thus  obsrnre^ 
the  fhet  that  the  tree  was  well  known  tor  agps.     if. 
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Many  have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob's 
ftmily ;  ii  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she 
had  returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Kebekab,  sod 
was  now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and 
others  say);  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned 
at  Rebekah's  death,  and  that  she  idos  dead  b  prob- 
able tram  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
37 ;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob 
first  Iieard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will 
be  an  additional  reason  for  the  nanie  of  the  tree, 
and  may  puuibly  be  implied  in  the  expression 

^!?9^^  comforted,  A.  V.  "  blessed  '*  (Gen.  xxxv. 
9;  'see't^w  Ewald,  Geach.  i.  390). 

2.  [i\e33ci^:  Dthbora,']  A  prophetess  who 
Judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  Her  napie,  rnh"^, 
means  "  a  bee  "  (orvj-^|,  <«  a  wasp  "),  just  as  M^- 
Xuraa  and  MelitilU  were  proper  names,  lliis 
name  may  imply  nothing  whatever,  being  a  mere 
appellative,  deri^-ed  like  Rachel  (a  lamb),  Tamar  (a 
palm),  «£c.,  fh)m  natural  objects;  although  she  was 
(as  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it)  tuU  tnttUa, 
hostibut  ncultnta.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name 
an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  autliority. 
A  W  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  regal  power  (cf. 
Call.  Jw.  66,  and  Et.  Mag,  s.  v.  icHiy);  and 
among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not  only 
to  poets  (mofe  apit  Matina^  Hor. ),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  es- 
pecially to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  (j(prfo-fibs  fir- 
Xitrtrat  AeX^fJoj,  Pind.  P.  iv.  100),  C>bele, 
'  and  Artemis  (Crcuzer,  SymboHk^  iii.  354,  <&c.),  just 
as  i(riH\v  was  to  tlie  priests  (IJddeli  and  Scott, 
9.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the  name  suits  her, 
since  she  wits  essentinlly  a  >'atefl  or  seer,  combining 
the  functions  of  poetry  and  prophecy. 

Slie  li\'ed  under  the  palm-tree  ("  such  lentt  the 
patriarehs  loved,"  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  letween 
Kamah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Kphraim  (Judg.  iv.  5). 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  »*i8 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  prolnUy  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  XX.  33)  Iteal-l'amar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palm '»  (Stanley,  .S.  <f  P,  p.  146).  Von  Ifeh 
len  (p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-l)achuth  ((icn.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  local- 
ity being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  tlie  nurse  "  (Hiiv- 
emick*s  Inirod.  to  Pent.  p.  201 ;  Kalisch,  Gtn.  ad 
loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as  "  the  oak 
of  Tabor,'*  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  llieniuB  would 

read  n^h^  for  ^^^DTI.  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
well-known  tree,  and  she  may  ha>-e  chosen  it  from 
its  previous  associatious. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  E^hraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii. 

4«9).  The  expression  DST^gH  nr'W  is  much 
disputed ;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  «  nife  of 
lApidotli,"  as  in  A.  V.;  but  other  versions  render 
it  "uxor  principis,"  or  "Foemina  I^pidothana" 

a  •  Caasel  (Richier  und  Am/A,  p.  43)  explains  ttipfA- 
t/Oth  (see  almve)  of  the  fiery  spirit,  enthusiasm,  and 
ardor,  whlcb  burned  in  ber,  and  enabled  her  to  set 
others  on  fire  by  the  contagion  of  her  own  example. 
The  beautiful  fountain  at  the  bafe  of  the  hill  on  which 
A^?ro»  stands,  the  place  of  the  fluuous  Jewish  ccme- 
t  .-ly,  about  6  miles  west  of  Sq/ed^  is  known  among  the 
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("  that  great  dame  of  Ijipidoth,'*  TennyRm),  or 
mtdier  apiendorunk,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  nS7'*53  7  =  lightnmgs."  But  the  most  pro- 
saic notion  is  that  of  the  rabbis,  who  take  it  to 
mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  hmpa, 

from  T57,  lappidy  a  lamp!  The  fem.  tennma- 
tion  is  often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shefe- 
mith  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  Ac.  LapidoUi 
then  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as 
some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  ht- 
longs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  '\ 
and  by  virtue  of  ber  inspiration  **  a  mother  in  Is- 
rael" Her  sex  would  gi\-e  her  additional  wei^^ht, 
as  it  did  to  Yeleda  and  Akurinia  among  the  Gfr- 
mans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  divinitr  of 
womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  8).  Compare  the  in- 
stances of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Koadiah  (8  K. 
xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin*8  tyraimy  was  peculiariy  felt  in  the  north- 
ern tribes,  which  were  rear  his  capital  and  undcr 
her  jurisdiction,  namely,  Zebulon,  Xaphtali,  and  I»- 
sachar;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the 
deliverance,  '*  it  vfva  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell:  but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjarat 
central  tribes,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin, 
though  not  by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south, 
and  east"  (Stanley,  p.  339).  Under  her  direction 
Barak  encamped  on  "  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor'* 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6).  When  asked  to  ac- 
company him,  "  she  answered  indignantly,  Thon, 
oh  Barak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which 
God  hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman; 
neither  do  I  reject  it "  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  $  2). 
The  LXX.  interpolate  the  words  Zrt  otfK  ot9a  r^r 
T,fxtpav  iv  f  €uo9o7  6  Kvptos  rhv  ^yycAor  fitr' 
ifiov  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  liarak's  request  (iv.  8: 
cf.  14,  V.  23).  When  the  small  \»nd  of  ill-armni 
(.ludg.  V.  8)  Israelites  saw  the  dense  iron  chariots 
of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so  finghtened  that  they 
wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had  not  Deborah  de- 
tained them,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  the 
enemy  that  very  day  "  (Joseph.  /.  r.).  TTiey  did 
so,  but  Deboralfs  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  genend  perished  among  the 
"oaks  of  the  wanderers  (/aanium),"  in  the  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21 )  in  the 
northern  mountains.  "•  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years  **  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phenomena 
which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20.  21)  the  victory,  and  the 
other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample  authority  in 
the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and  poetry),  see  Ri- 
RAK,  where  we  have  also  entered  on  the  difficult 
/(uestion  of  the  chronology  (Ewald,  Gesch,  ii.  489- 
494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess  *'  (HS'^Sp) 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  offiee. 
On  this  ode  much  has  1  een  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  lloUmann,  Kalkar, 


Jews  at  present  as  Deborah's  fountain.  They  have  a 
tradition  that  the  heroine  passed  there  with  Daiak  on 
his  march  to  Tabor,  and  bathed  hi  this  fountain  on 
the  morning  of  the  decisive  battle  See  the  writer'li 
rivstr.  of  ScriptvTf.  p.  248  (revised  ed.);  and  Thooa- 
son's  Lnnd  and  Look,  i.  424.  IL 
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•ad  Renrick.  it  is  ako  explained  by  Ewald  {<Ke 
PotL  Bacher  dea  AUtn  Bamlrs^  \.  125),  and  Gum- 
pach  {AlUtUtvnetU,  StmHen,  pp.  1-140} .<> 

F.  W.  F. 
DEBTOR.     [Loan.] 

DBOAP^OLIS  (AtKiroKts,  <*tbe  teii  cit- 
ies"). Thia  mum  occurs  only  tliree  timet  in  the 
Scriptures,  \UU:  iv.  25;  Mark  v.  3U,  and  vii.  31; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josepbus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Inmiediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  SjiTia  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  65),  ten  cities 
appear  to  ha\«  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonised,  and 
codowed  with  peculiar  privileges:  the  country 
•round  them  wsis  hence  called  DtcipolU,  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  \^ery  clearly  defined ; 
and  probaltly  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  rfceived  similar  privileges.  This  may 
account  fijr  the  Ikct  that  ancient  geographers  speak 
•>  indefinitely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities  themsel\'es. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  admitting  that  **non  omnes  eadem 
obeervant,**  enumerates  them  as  follows:  ScyUiopo- 
lUy  llippi^  Ufuittrti,  PtUt^  Philadtiphia,  Oemsi, 
Diuti,  Omithay  Damiseus,  and  Rfphttna,  I*tol- 
emy  (v.  17)  maltes  C"pitoUa»  one  of  the  ten;  and 
an  old  Palmjrene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland 
{PaL  p.  525)  includes  AbUa^  a  town  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kusebius  (Onom.  s.  v.  Abilt)  was  12  Konuui 
miles  east  of  Gadara.  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  0,  §  7) 
calls  SofthopolU  the  largest  city  of  DecapoUs,  thus 
manifestly  exduduig  Damascus  from  the  number. 
AH  the  cities  of  DecapoUs,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Scythopolis,  Uy  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan; 
and  both  Kusebius  and  Jerome  ( Omtm.  s.  v.  Ue- 
eipoiU)  say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond 
the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara,'' 
that  is,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in 
"hiaxk  T.  2D,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at 
Gadara  "■  began  to  publish  in  Decapolts  bow  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  huge  dis- 
trict extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
l*liny  (v.  18)  says  it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the 
north  to  Pbikdelphia  on  the  south,  and  from  Scy- 
thopolis on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east  —  thus 
making  it  no  less  than  100  miles  kmg  by  60  broad ; 
and  he  adds,  that  between  and  around  these  cities 
are  tetnirchies,  each  like  a  kingdom;  such  as  Trach- 
oniiis,  Paneas,  Abila,  Area,  Ac. 

lliiB  r^on,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  ihe  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps —  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  rumed  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  fiuuilies,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  ca\'emous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  sJone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  J.  L.  P. 

•  DECEITFULLY,  A.  V.  Job  vi.  15  ff. 
*«Deeeitful  as  a  brook,"  appears  to  have  been  a 
Kirt  of  pro%-erb  vnong  the  Semitic  tribes.  Thus, 
lob  in  the  above  passage  compares  the  conduct  of 
insinocfe,  fidse-bearted  friends  to  the  streams  of  the 


««  For  the  ftiUer  Utsmture  of  ths  Song,  see  Baiuk, 
Amer.  «L  U. 
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deserL    Dr.  Conant  {Book  of  Job,  p.  24)  tno^ 
lates  the  passage  thus:  — 

^  My  brethren  are  deceitful,  Uke  the  brook, 
As  the  channel  of  brooks  that  pui  awv : 
That  brcouie  turbid,  ftt>m  ice ; 
The  sDow  hiJ<tf  iteelf  in  them. 
At  the  time  they  are  poured  off,  they  fidl ; 
IFhea  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  from  thslr 

place. 
The  caravans  along  their  way  turn  aside ; 
They  go  up  into  the  wastes,  and  perish. 
The  caravans  of  Tana  looked ; 
The  oompanks  of  Sheba  waited  for  them 
They  were  ashamed  that  they  had  truMted , 
They  came  thither  and  were  eoafounded." 

The  ground  of  the  comparison  here  Ces  in  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  lirooks  or  streams  in  the 
East.  A  detailed  example  may  best  serve  to  illua- 
trato  the  peculiarity  referred  to.  On  the  2d  of 
April  tlie  writer  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
right  of  KulunJth^  \\  hours  to  the  northwwt  of 
Jerusalem.  Tlie  chainnel  of  the  stream  was  then 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Richardson  ( Travek 
niong  tht  Mtiiittrranean^  ii.  2'}G)  found  there  on 
the  15th  of  April,  of  another  year,  **  a  suuill  brook 
trickling  down  the  valley.^*  Prokesch  (litue  ins 
htiliye  Lttnti,  p.  41),  who  was  there  at  another 
time,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  season,  speaks  of  a 
full  rushing  stream  as  dishing  along  the  water-bed. 
Otto  von  Uichter  ( IValifiiftrten  tin  Afort/eniande, 
p.  15)  who  was  there  in  August,  says  that  it  con- 
tained then  a  little  water.  Again,  Sadzbacber  (A'r-  ^ 
imterungen  am  tneiner  PUt^a-reUe^  ii.  31),  who  ' 
saw  the  brook  near  the  end  of  June,  says  that  it 
was  then  entirely  dry.  The  stream,  therefore,  is 
evidently  a  very  precarious  one.  It  varies  not  only 
in  whiter,  but  at  the  same  season  in  different  years. 
It  is  a  &ir  example  of  what  is  true  of  eastern 
brooks  in  general.  These  water-courses,  as  they 
may  more  properly  be  called,  flow  with  water  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season;  but  soon  after  tliat  are  liable 
to  be  wholly  dried  up,  or  if  they  contain  water  still 
Uter,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  their  situation  and  the  severity  of  the 
heat  of  particuhu*  ^*ears.  Hence,  the  tra%'eUer  Ui 
quest  of  water  must  often  be  disappointed  when  he 
comes  to  such  streams.  He  may  find  them  en- 
tirely exhausted;  or,  he  may  find  the  water  gone  ai 
the  pkce  where  he  approaches  them,  though  it  may 
still  linger  ui  other  places  which  elude  his  observa- 
tion; he  may  perceive,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared, 
and  that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  lato 
for  the  attainment  of  his  object.  Fabting  with 
thirst  and  after  many  a  weary  step  out  of  his  durect 
coune  in  pursuit  of  the  cooling  stream,  the  vray- 
larer  leaclies  at  l^gth  the  place  of  hoped-for  relict 
but  only  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment  —  tfa^ 
deceitftil  brook  has  fled. 

We  meet  with  the  same  comparison  somewhat 
diflerenUy  applied  in  Jer.  xv.  18.  The  prophet's 
sky  had  iong  been  darkened  with  trouble  and  sor- 
row; but  the  helper  for  whom  he  was  waiting  de- 
Uyed  to  come.  The  more  exact  translation  woidd 
be:  — 

^  Why  is  my  aflllctlon  perpetual 
And  my  wound  Incurable? 
It  will  not  be  healed. 
Thou  art  10  me  as  a  lying  brook, 
As  waters  which  are  not  enduring.*' 

Thomson  {L'md  and  Book,  ii.  231)  has 
remarks  on  this  characteristic  of  the  brook. 
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rappoMs,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  Tema  eod 
Shi^m,  that  the  streams  which  suggested  Job*B  il- 
luatmtion  are  those  "  which  flowed  down  from  the 
high  lands  of  GiJead  and  liashan,  and  came  to 
nothing  in  the  neighboring  desert."  U. 

•  DECISION,  VALLEY  OF.      [Jkho^^ 

HAPUAT.] 

DEDAN  C]!!  \deprtmon,  low  country, 
Ftirst]:  AaSttv;  [Vat  in  1  Chr.  lovSoSoy:]  Da- 
dan).  L  The  name  of  a  son  of  Kaaniali,  son  of 
Cnsh  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9,  "the  sons  of  Haa^ 
mah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan  "). 

2.  [In  Gen.  Ac8(ii',  Alex.  AcuSoy;  1  Chr.  and 
£s.  AfluSiy;  Jer.  xxv.  23,  AcuScCy,  FA.  AcSoy; 
zliz.  8,  Acu8i/i,  Alex.  FA.  AcuSoy:  Dadan^  Dt- 
dtaL]  'VhsX  of  a  son  of  Jolcshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3,  and  "  Jolcshan  begat  Sheba  and  De- 
dan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Le- 
tushim,  and  Leummim."  Cf.  1  Chr.  i.  32).  The 
usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is 
that  the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush, 
wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on 
the  Syrian  borden,  al)out  the  territory  of  Edora. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may  be 
adofited  as  proliable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried 
"with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer 
places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  [Akabia,  Cusu,  RAAMAir,  ^.]  The 
theory  of  this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  fh)m  the 
hd  that  m  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
'  Sheba.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites 
were  among  the  chief  traders  traversing  the  cara- 
van-route from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  bearing  merchandise  of  India, 
and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  different 
(and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no  impossibility. 
The  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  men- 
tioned (besides  the  genealogies  above  referred  to) 
are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isau&h,  Jeremiah, 
and  Eiekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.  The 
Edomite  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix. 
8y  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom ;  again,  in  xxv.  23,  >rith  Tema  and 
Buz ;  in  Ez.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13  ("The  burden 
apon  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye 
lodge,  0  ye  tra>'elling  companies  of  Dedanim"), 
with  Tema  and  Kedar.  lliis  last  passage  is  by 
some  understood  to  refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan ;  and  although  it  may  only  signify  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the 
Edomite  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  been,  the 
supposition  that  it  means  merchant-caraMuis  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  lamentation  for  Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxrii.) 
twice  mentions  Dedan;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after 
enumerating  among  the  traflSckers  with  the  mer- 
ehant-dty  many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  **  The 
children  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles 

(D^f  K)  ^"^^  ^®  merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they 
brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory,  sod 
rtionj."  Passing  thence  to  Syria  and  western  and 
Dorthem  peoples,  the  prophet  again  (in  ver.  20) 
mentions  iJedan  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  wide-spread  and  possibly  the  mixed  sooestry 
of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15  may  be  presumed  to  allude 
ftperially  to  the  CushUt  Dedan  (cf.  eh.  xzxviii.  13, 
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where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and  the  i 
of  Tanhish;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  De- 
dan of  ch.  xxvii.  15);  but  the  passage  oommcncii^ 
in  V.  20  appears  to  include  the  settfers  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Edora  (i.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The 
whole  of  the  passage  is  as  foUows:  **■  Dedan  [was] 
thy  merchant  in  precious  ck>thes  for  chariots. 
Arabh^  and  all  the  prinees  of  Kedar,  they  oocnpied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goata:  in  tliese 
[were  they]  thy  merchants.  The  mcrdumU  of 
Sktba  and  R  tamak  they  [were]  thy  nnercfaaDts: 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  ai  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Harau,  and 
Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merehants  of  SJiebti,  Aa- 
shur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy  mercfaaata."  (Ex. 
xxvii.  23-23.)  We  have  here  a  Dedan  coonnded 
with  Arabia  (probably  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also  with  the  fatlicr 
and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  (Itaamah  and 
Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic  peoples  com- 
monly placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Tbdit  Dedan  moreover  is  a  mer- 
chant, not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  **  precious  dothes,''  in  contradistinction  to 
Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  eastern  naikns 
who  came  with  **  spices  and  precious  stones  and 
gold,"  "blue  ck>thes  and  broidered  worii,"  and 
"  chests  of  rich  apparel*' 

The  probal>le  inferences  from  these  mcntioBs  of 
Dedan  support  the  ailment  first  stated,  naiiidy: 
1.  That  Dedan  son  of  liaamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became 
caravan-merchants  between  that  coast  and  Pales- 
tine. 2.  Hiat  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Joksban,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  fanned  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idumca,  and 
perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  lila. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Ido- 
maea  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works 
of  Arab  geographers  and  historiana.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some  light 
on  the  eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication 
of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
I>dda%  on  the  borders  of  the  gulfl  The  identifica- 
tion must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of 
Kaamah,  on  the  island  of  AwdL,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discosaed  in  th^ 
art.  Raamaii.  £.  S.  P. 

DBIXANIM  (D"*?T7:  AoiSi^:  Dedamm\ 
Is.  xxi.  13.     [Dedaji.] 
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iyKcdvMf  John  x.  22:  Enoamn^  Vulg.;  6  iynu- 
yifffihs  rod  $wrta(miploVf  1  Mace  iv.  56  and  59 
(the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10); 
6  Ka0apio/ibs  tov  pttov^  8  Mace.  z.  5:  Miahna, 
n^pn,  i.  e.  dedication:  Joseph.  ^Ara,  AmL  xiL 
7,  $  7),  the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altar  after  Judas  Maccabseus  had  dri^-en  oat  the 
S}Tians,  B.  c.  164.  It  la  named  only  onoe  in  the 
Canoniosl  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institutkNi 
is  recorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  aommeneed  on 
the  25th  of  Chislea,  the  annivcrHUT  of  the  polhi- 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Antioehns  Epiphaoes,  r.  c 
167.  like  the  great  Mosaic  fbacts,  it  bated  eight 
days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance  at  Jemsa- 
lem.    It  was  sn  occasion  of  much  festivity.     TIn 
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16)  the  word  H^^q,  appUed  to 
'  the  leumd  Temple,  on  the  third 
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miter  of  3  Mace,  telb  in  that  it  was  eeld>rated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Kesst  of  Tabern^ 
cles,  with  the  carryuig  of  brandies  of  trees,  and 
with  much  singing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that 
the  festival  was  catted  "  Lights/*  and  that  he  sup- 
poses the  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  their  unexpected  liberty  —  rify  iofniiy 
iyofitw  KoKouPTts  aor)ir  ^tiro,  ix  rov  wop'  4\- 
rriios  ojfuu  ravriyy  rifuif  ^y^i'ai  rijr  i^oiMrlew 
{AiU.  xU.  7,  $  7).  The  Mishna  informs  us  that 
no  tut  on  aeoount  of  any  public  cahmiity  could  be 
commenced  during  this  feast.  In  the  Gemara  a 
story  is  rekted  tliat  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temple,  ailer  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they  found 
iherv  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  pol- 
luted, and  that  this  was  miraculously  increased,  so 
as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  for  eight 
da^D.  Maimonides  sscribes  to  this  the  custom  of 
tlie  Jews  illuminating  each  house  with  one  candle 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  two  on  the  second  day, 
three  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Some  had  this 
number  of  caudles  for  each  person  in  the  house. 
Kelther  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor 
Josephus  mention  thu  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  origin,  probobly  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Josephus  gives  to  the  festival.  Li  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  "  Uallel "  was  sung  every 
day  of  tlie  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  16) 
4fct  liitf  f  ■JiM  qtf  the  second  Temple. 
of  Adar,  is  rendered  in  th«  LXX.  by  iynmiyiot  and 
in  the  Vulg.  by  dedicrUio.  But  the  ainiiversary  of 
that  day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the 
first  Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(1  K.  viii.  2;  2  Chr.  v.  3).  [Tabkr:«acli£S, 
Feast  ok.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service^  sect,  v.;  JToite 
IJtb.  OH  Ji>hn  X.  2*2,  and  his  Sernion  on  the  same 
text :  J/tsftai,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  ed.  Surenlius.,  ajid 
Houtingius*  note,  317;  Kuinoel  On  John  x.  22. 

S.  C. 

•  DEEP,  THE  {ifitHrirosi  aAyitm).  The 
term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  thus  in  Luke  viii. 
31  and  llom.  x.  7,  it  renders  "  bottomless  pit  **  in 
Kev.  ix.  1,  2,  II;  xi.  7;  xx.  1,  3.  The  translation 
as  thus  varied  {nbyu  would  be  better)  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  not  only  conceals  the  link  of  unity 
which  binds  together  these  passages  (Rom.  x.  7 
partially  excepted),  but  leads  the  reader  to  confound 
it  with  ^  the  deep  '^  as  meaning  the  sea  (e.  g. 
Luke  V.  4;  2  Cor.  xL  25),  and  founded  on  a  difler- 
ent  origuial  word  {$dKatr<ra)'  "  The  deep "  in 
Luke  viii.  31,  into  which  tlie  demons  that  possessed 
the  Gadarene  maniacs  besought  Jesus  not  to  cast 
them,  is  evidently  the  pbceof  punishment  to  which 
they  knew  they  were  ultimately  to  be  consigned ; 
for  the  being  sent  thither  stands  in  that  passage  as 
equivalent  to  suffering  the  torment  before  the  time 
spoken  of  in  Matt.  viii.  29,  which  they  feared  might 
be  at  once  inflicted  on  them.  We  may  say  ftirther, 
in  view  of  tlie  evident  analogy  between  these  pas- 
sages and  Jude  ver.  6,  that  '*  abyss  "  is  the  pboe 
also  where  other  wicked  spirits  of  the  same  class 
•re  already  confined,  awaiting  the  more  complete 
punishment  which  tlioy  are  to  suffer  ailer  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  **  Abyss  *'  is  not  one  of 
the  names  actually  applied  to  the  state  or  place  of 
wicked  men  after  death;  but  we  seem  to  be  for- 
bidden by  such  Unguage  is  that  in  Matt  xxv.  41 
to  infer  that  the  condition  of  lost  men  and  fiUlen 
aigels  is  to  be  essentially  different  when  the  last 
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stage  of  theur  destiny  is  teaehed.  In  Bom.  x.  7 
"  the  ahy»  "  and  ''  heaven  "  are  opposed  to  oaeh 
other  as  limits  separateil  by  the  greatest  ooneeivabls 
distance.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse 
partakes  of  the  vagueness  and  poetic  freedom  of 
that  figurative  book,  but  retains  still  the  ground- 
idea  of  its  more  direct,  literal  application.  'Ilie 
"  abyss  "  or  *'  bottomless  pit "  is  a  place  enveloped 
in  gloom  and  darkness  whence  arise  clouds  of  smoke 
which  '*  darken  the  sun  and  the  aur*'  (ix.  2);  from 
which  issue  myriads  of  destructive  locusta  whose 
king  is  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  who  leads  them  forth 
to  ravage  the  earth  and  torment  mankind  (ix.  3  ffl): 
and  into  which  at  length  this  enemy  of  all  good, 
t*  the  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan," 
is  plunged  and  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
where  after  a  brief  respite  he  is  confined  again 
apparently  fore\"er  (xx.  1  AT.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  force  of  this  unagery, 
which  with  some  variations  has  given  expression  to 
men's  natural  consciousness  of  a  future  retribution, 
among  so  many  different  nations,  see  Prof.  Stuart's 
Comment,  on  the  Apocrd^pse^  i.  189,  and  Pfanner's 
System.%  Thtohgia  GentilU  PuiioiHsy  pp.  459-489. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Biel's  Thttaur, 
Phil.  p.  4.  and  for  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  Wahids 
Cl'fvU  /Jbiwwn  Vei,  Tttt.  Apoci'yph.  p.  2.  We 
are  not  .o  understand,  of  course,  that  '* abyss"  in 
the  N.  T.  is  coextensive  with  Hades  or  the  under- 
world  as  the  abode  of  the  dead  indiscriminately 
but  is  the  part  of  that  wider  reahn  assigned  as  their 
special  abode  to  the  wicked.     [Hadka.]         U. 

BESB.     [Falu>w.Dekr.J 

•  DEGREE  ifia0u6s :  jrrru/iu ).  The  original 
word  occurs  in  tlie  N.  T.  only  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13 :  "  For 
they  that  have  used  the  oflbea  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  "  degree "  or  step  referred  to  has  been  vari- 
ously understood:  (1.)  ()f  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
«.  </.  from  the  diaconate  to  a  higher  office:  so  somt 
of  the  fathers,  and  btely  Wordsworth:  but  this,  at 
Alford  and  Klllcott  admit,  is  untenable.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  process  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment existed  at  tliis  early  period.  (2.)  A  station 
or  standing-place  in  the  sight  of  (}od,  and  with 
reference  to  thdr  own  salvation  (De  Wette,  Al- 
ford, Ellicott).  (3.)  A  place  of  honor  m  the 
estimation  of  the  Church  (Luther,  Calvin).  (4.) 
lYogress  in  the  faith. 

llie  word  etymologically  dgnifies  a  ttep  upward 
or  forward,  and  in  the  tropical  sense  in  which  it  it 
here  used,  expresses  the  general  idea  of  advance- 
ment. The  somewhat  emphatic  dative  "  for  them- 
selves," makes  distinct  the  idea  of  pertonfd  ad- 
%'nntage,  as  distinguished  fh>m  service  to  oiJiettf 
indicted  by  the  verb  rendered  in  A.  V.,  ^  used  the 
office  or  a  deacon."  The  subjoined  phrase,  "  bold- 
ness (or  better,  joyous  confidence :  see  De  W'ette 
and  Huther  in  loc.)  in  fititb,"  shows  that  this  ad\'an- 
tage  is  of  a  spit-itual  nriture,  and  essentially  sub- 
jecti\'e.  The  >* degree"  or  step  referred  to,  then, 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  relate  to  proffi'eu  in 
spirited  life.  We  may  accordingly  re^^srd  the 
passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  as  a  genenl  proposition 
in  respect  to  the  subjective  spiritual  benefit  ob- 
tained by  faithfully  sending  as  deacons,  the  impor> 
taaoe  of  which  in  tuni  becomes  confirmatory  of  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  quaiificattons  mentioned 
m  w.  8-12.  The  paasage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  may 
be  rendered  and  explained,  then,  as  fbllowi:  ^¥m 
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cbtr  who  wdl  terred  as  deacons  "  (the  verb  in  the 
aorixi  siiupl)  indicates  the  aenice  viewed  as  coin- 
lileted;  there  is  nothing  to  inarlc  a  reference  to  the 
da>  of  judgment,  as  AUord  would  have  it)  "  obtaist 
Jot'  thttnttelct*  a  ywd  dttjrtt^'  (furtherance  in 
spiritual  attaumieiiU),  '*aud  much  confidence" 
(towards  Uod)  **ui  iaith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Van 
Oositerzee  would  unite  with  tliis  the  idea  of  ftiture 
I)le8:iednes8.  (i.  K.  D. 

•  DEGREES,  SHADOW  OF  [Aiiaz; 
Dial;  iiKZKKiAii.j 

DEGREES,       SONGS       OF        (n'^tt? 

n  w^Cn),  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalros,  finom 
cxx.  to  czzziv.  inclusive.  Four  of  tbeiu  are  attrib- 
utAsl  tu  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  tlie  (len  of  iSoIo- 
tnon,  and  tlie  other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their 
author.  Eichhom  supposes  tlieui  all  to  be  tlie 
work  of  one  and  the  sanie  bard  {tiid.  m  d  a  A.  l\)j 
and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder  (O'tut 
dtr  tbiaUditn  Pwsit^  who  uiterprets  the  title 
•*  II}^!^  for  a  journey."  "  The  headings  of  the 
psalms,  howe\'er,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many 
of  these  titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors 
of  the  psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  *  of 
David/  or  *of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves 
establish  the  fact  that  the  psalm  was  uTitten  by 
the  peison  named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology 
would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  t» 
honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Marks's  &'ern/iofu, 
i.  20S'9).  UeUermann  {Mttiik der Uttn-dti)  calls 
these  psalms  "  Trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  term  n'^bjEn,  A.  V. 
"degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opiiuon  pro-ails 
wnongst  BiblloU  critics.  According  to  some  it 
refers  to  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
chantod.  Others,  including  (lesenius,  derive  the 
word  from  the  poetical  com|)osition  of  the  song,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  concluding  words 
•f  the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  next  verse.  Thus  Pbalm 
exxi.:  — 

**  I  will  lifl  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hiUs 
From  whence  cometh  my  kelp. 
My  kelp  oometh  even  fttim  Jehovah/'  fcc. 

And  so  hi  other  passages  (corop.  cxxi.  4, 5,  and 
exxiv.  1, 2  and  3, 4).  Alien  Yjcn,  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  detptes  allude 
k>  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeni- 
tflem,  led  fiom  the  court  of  the  women  to  thai  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam  Clarke 
{Comment,  on  P*.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion 
as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Me  birth  of 
Mary :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the  temple, 
and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now  there  are 
fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which  they  go 
up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  De- 
grees." 

I'he  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 

ii  that  n  v37D  is  etymologically  connected  with 
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It  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem ;  that 
aome  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  llabylonish  Captivity;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who 
letumed  to  PalesUne,  on  the  conquest  of  Babyfon 
by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  bter  date, 
bai  were  all  hioorporated  mto  one  collection,  bo- 
Mne  tliay  had  one  and  the  same  ol^jeet    This  risw 
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IS  adopted  by  RosenmiiDer,  Herder,  Mendehnlm, 
Joel  UriU,  Ac.  Ac.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"•  Ein  Lied  im  huhem  Cbor,"  thus  connecting  the 
psahn  with  the  manner  of  its  execution;  sod 

Michaelis    compares    H/l^ID    with    the    Syriv 

Snb3;Z7  (Scak)  which  would  likewise  charaeteriss 
the  metae  or  the  melody.  D.  W.  M. 

•  If  nibpsn  designates  the  psalms  grouped 
together  under  that  title  as  those  which  the  He- 
brews sung  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  yeariy  feasts,  the  rendering  should  be  **  Goin^t- 
up  "  or  "  Ascents  "  (comp.  iumfiaitm  as  so  often 
said  of  journeys  tliither  in  the  N.  T.).  Hengsten- 
berg's  advocacy  of  this  exphmation  (/>ie  Ptdtutn^ 
iv.  2te  Abth.  p.  6),  has  given  to  it  more  recently 
still  wider  currency.  Some  of  his  arguments  (which 
taken  together  have  a  cumulative  faroe,   though 

singly  less  decisive)  are  the  following:  (1.)  ilb^ 
is  the  usual  expression  for  these  festi^ial  joiimejfs 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  1  Kings  xU.  27,  28;  Ps.  cxxii.  4). 

(2.)  ThearUcle  in  nibsen,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence,  denotes  the  journeys,  which  can  only  be 
those  annual  journeys  prescribed  by  the  bw  (oomp. 
Ps.  cxxii.  4).  (3.)  The  oldest,  in  aU  probability,  of 
these  pilgrim  songs,  namely:  that  which  was  oum- 
posed  by  David  soon  after  the  consecration  of  Zko 
as  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  pilgrimages  thither  (Ps.  cxxii.),  eon- 
tains  an  exphmation  of  the  sense  of  H  w^&  in  the 
occurrence  of  two  correspondent  expreasioiis  (as  in 
the  case  of  tlie  exphmation  of  v'^StJ^D,  Pjk  zxxii.), 
namely :  "  We  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 
in  ver.  1,  and  "  to  which  the  tribes  go  up  "  (^  ^) 
in  ver.  4.  (4.)  Some  of  these  psalms^  in  acconla&ee 
with  the  most  manifest  internal  marka,  ha\*e  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  e.  g.  Ps.  cxxi.  1  shows  how 
appropriate  the  psalm  was  as  designed  to  be  song 
hi  view  of  the  mountains  of  Jerunlem.  (5.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  all  the  common  pecu- 
liarities of  these  psahns  are  accounted  for,  such  as 
contents,  rhj-thmicaj  structure,  and  kxsil  alltttions. 
Hupfeld  {Dit  Ptnlmen,  iv.  252)  fiivora  tliis  re- 
vi^'ed  opinion  of  many  of  the  older  critics.  Kwakl 
abo  agrees  with  those  who  consider  them  hymns 
designed  for  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  composed 
during  and  after  the  time  of  the  exUe  {BiU.  JaLrb. 
vi.  105,  and  Otach,  hr.  iv.  115).  Perowne  (fiw4 
ofPsnlmt :  Introductim^  p.  xcai.,  Lond.  1865}  givas 
the  preference  to  this  explanation.  H.  * 

DEHA'VITBS  {^T}! '  Aavatot:  I>iea\  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Kzr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Ass}Tian  monsrch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  oon> 
pletion  of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  coigunction  with  the  fiict  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Ehuuites  (El}-mMna, 
nati>'es  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairiy  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dal  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia, 
'iliis  people  appears  to  haie  been  widely  diflbsed, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (AcUu)  both  in  the  eountiy 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §  8;  Airiaa. 
Ax/^ec/.  AL  iii.  11,  Ac.),  and  hi  the  ridnity  of  tfat 
Sea  of  Axof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  3);  and  agam  as  Dii 
(Aioi,  lliue}xi.  ii.  90),  Da!  (Ailoi,  Stiab.),  or  Dm! 
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DEKAR        « 

(AoKoff  Sinb.  D.  Caas.  Ac.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  «n  Arjan  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
u  luiving  their  lineal  descendoiita  in  the  modern 
Danes  (see  Grimm's  Utschichtt  d.  dtuttch,  Sjtracht, 
i.'VJ2-!i).  'I1ie  Septuagint  form  of  tlie  name  — 
D.irastu^  may  compare  with  the  Vavu*  ( =  AcCFof ) 
of  Latin  comedy.  G.  K. 

Dfi'KAR.  ThesoQofDeker,  kcBisy-DiLKKK 

OPT13-  vlhs  Aaxdp:  Bendecar\  was  8ok>- 
mon*s  commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of 
the  hill-oountry  of  Judah  and  Beiyamin,  Shaalbim 
and  Beth'Shcmesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAIAH  [3  syl.]  Prrjb'tf  md  TV^'^^ 
**  Jehovah's  freedman  *'  — comp.  iiir§K4v$9pos  Ku- 
ptotf,  1  Cor.  vii.  22;  also  the  i'h<enician  name 
A^Kauu-rd^oty  quoted  from  Meoander  by  Jose- 
phus,  Cunl.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  the  modem  name  God- 
frey =  Gottesfrey  [?];  LXX.  AoMk,  AaAaiat: 
J^aluaUj  D  tltui\  the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Dklaiaiiu  CABoXAoi ;  [.41ez.  AoAcud : 
D:tl  diu] ) ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  twenty-third  eourseH>f  priests  (1  Chr.  zxiv.  18). 

2.  DKi^xiAir  [AoAo/a;  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Aaxio, 
in  Neh.  AaA«a:  tkUtiu].  *« Children  of  Delaiah** 
were  among  tlie  people  of  uncertain  pedijipiee  who 
retutned  from  liabyton  with  Zenibbabel  (1*^.  ii. 
60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  £sdr.  the  name  u 
Ladan. 

3.  Dklaiaii  [AoXcOa;  Vat.  Aa\ca:  Dainia] ; 
•on  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh. 
vLlO). 

4.  DEi.AiAHu(AaWaTand  VoBoXiat'.  [ver.  12, 
Alex.  AoAcof,  FA.  AaA<af ;  ver.  25,  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.^  AoXoiof :  D:iltia$\\  son  of  Shemaiah,  one 

of  the  "princes'*  (D^'^tp)  about  the  court  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  zzzvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  abo  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELIX AH  (nVb'Jr  [pining  teUh  dtsire] : 
AdKiUk ;  [Vat  ^ki  ver.  13,  AoAciSa:]  Joseph. 
AaA(Ai|:  DtlUa\  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
pulley  of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi. 
4-18).  Her  connection  with  Samaon  forms  the 
third  and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which 
in  his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
craft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was 
bribed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines  "  to  win 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  it.     [Saalson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
ean  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geogn4>hy  of  Sorek ;  suioe  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite. 
[SoitEK.]  The  following  considerations,  however, 
supply  presumptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Phil- 
iatine:  — 

1.  Her  occupiU'ony  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kmd  of 
political  HeUera.  The  hetsric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than 
in  Judges.  He  calls  her  yvy}i  ircupi(ofA4yri,  and 
associates  her  influence  over  Samson  with  ^6x0^ 
and  ffvrowria  {Ant.  v.  8,  §  11).  He  also  states 
moTB  cleaxly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 

•* lords  of  the  Philistines"    0.^1?:  Joseph,   ol 
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n  *  Loke*s  name  Is  coupled  with  that  of  Demas  In 
**3ol.  iv.  14,  ao<l  PhUem.  ver.  24.  It  is  hanlly  neees- 
^ry  to  ivmSad  the  reader  that  Keble  has  founded  one 


wpocoTwrcf,  to7r  ipxovtri  Ha\ai4rrlv»if ;  LXX. 
apxoi^^^f'  *^'' '''•«/*«  f*  01  Tou  Koiyov;  magistrate*! 
politician  lords,  Milton,  HauiM,  Ay,  8dU,  lli>6) 
empbymg  midcr  their  directions  "liers  m  wait** 

(3^Hn  :  rh  fy^Bpor-  hidJiU;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
[.Jo8e|)h.]  ffTiMTMTvy)-  On  the  other  hand,  Chry- 
sostoui  and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained 
that  Delikh  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton, 
2*27),  a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  sa\-e  tbs 
morsility  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvL 
9,  18,  as  showing  an  ezcla«ve  command  of  her 
establishment  inconsL^tent  witli  the  idea  of  matri- 
monial connection  (Patrick,  ad  Am'.),  'llicre  seenn 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her 
employment  as  a  political  emissary,  together  with 
the  lu'ge  sum  which  was  offered  for  her  sorvioei 
(1 100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord  =  5500  shekelsf 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  tlie  tact  which  is  attributed 
to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Joaephtii^ 
indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  !«  occupied  by 
any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  uationil 
depression. 

2.  Tlie  genmrd  tendency  of  the  Scripture  nan»> 
tive:  the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xzv.  1,  ( 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  ziv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patii* 
otism  i^am.  Ag,  850,  980).  T.  £.  B. 

DELUGE.     [Noah.] 

DEXUS  (A^Xor),  mentioned  in  1  Mace  zv. 
23,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyckides  in 
the  .£gaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis 
(Diana).  We  learn  from  Josephus  (AnL  xiv.  10, 
§  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  ishnd,  which  may 
lie  accounted  for  by  the  fiict,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and 
its  consequent  security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind 
of  fair,  the  excdlence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  oon- 
^•enient  situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  &\x>rite  resort  of  mer- 
chants. So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  ishmd,  that  10,000  sbves  are  said  to  ha?i 
changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xIt.  pw 
668).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by 
a  few  shepherds.  (For  details,  see  Did.  of  Or.  f 
Horn.  Geogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'^MAS  i^rifias),  most  probably  a  oontractioB 
from  ATifjffiToioSt  or  perhaps  fh)m  A^/mpxoft  * 
companion  or  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  au^py^ 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv.  U)  during  his  iuii 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period  (2  Tfm. 
iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having  deserted 
the  Apostle  through  love  of  this  present  world,  and 
gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  dqnrture  has  been 
magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity (so  Epiphan.  Hmru,  li.  6,  .  .  .  jco) 
Aif/uiy,  iral  *£pfu>y^io|y,  rohs  Ayar^irarras  tVv 
ivravBa  oImko,  kcU  KaraK^h^amas  riip  486r  r^ 
a\7i$tias)',  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the 
passage.^  H.  A 


of  bis  grandest  hymns  on  this  association  of  the  two 
men  with  Paul's  earlier  captivity  and  the  snbseqvnl 
upwtMy  of  Demas  ( Ouistian  Year :  St.  Luikt),     H. 
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DEMETRIUS  (Atj/u^rpios),  a  maker  of 
silver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  yaol  offyupoT  were  small  models  of  the  fi^reat 
temple  of  the  iCphesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com 
paniuns.  H.  A. 

*  The  speech  of  Demetrius,  by  which  he  so  much 
excited  tlie  Kphesian  shrine-makers  and  through 
them  the  populace  at  brge,  was  singularly  adroit. 
He  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  liis  fellow- 
craflsmen  how  the  growth  of  this  new  sect  aftected 
their  own  personal  interests  (xix.  2o ).  and  then,  in 
order  to  throw  ov^  this  motive  a  better  guise,  ap- 
pealed to  their  zeal  for  religion  (rv.  2G,  27).  But 
the  speaker  relied  mainly,  as  Calvin  thinks,  on  the 
selfishness  of  his  auditors :  ^*  Kes  ipsa  clamat  non 
tarn  pro  aris  ipsos  quam  pro  focis  pugnare,  ut 
icilicet  culinam  habeant  bene  calentcm  ''  {Jn  AcUt 
Aposl.  xix.  23).  The  attempt  to  identify  this 
Demetrius  with  the  one  next  named  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  may  have  become  a  believer,  is 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  history.  H. 

•  DEMETRIUS  (Atj/u^rpios)  another  per- 
■ou  of  this  name,  whom  the  A]xwtle  mentions  in 
8  John,  ver.  12,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian,  to 
whom  the  truth  itself,  so  £fiithfully  exemplified  by 
him,  bore  witness.  This  is  the  only  notice  of  him. 
The  reUtion  between  him  and  John  is  uncertain. 
He  may  have  been  the  bearer  of  tlie  letter  to  Gains 
(ver.  1),  and  one  of  the  missionaries  (w.  5,  6) 
whom  the  Apostle  exhorts  Cains  to  forward  on 
their  journey.  There  is  no  contemporary  history 
to  illustrate  the  epistle,  and  these  points  are  neces- 
larily  obscure.  H. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  {^ruitrrpios),  sumamed 
^  The  Saviour  **  (ItrHip^  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
fices  to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the 
•pn  of  Seleucus  Phibpator,  and  grandson  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (u.  c.  175)  in 
exchange  for  his  uncle  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  From 
his  positioi.  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus 
IV.;  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (u.  c.  164) 
he  claimed  his  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his 
claim  by  the  Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  cousin  Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  re- 
fiiseil  from  selfish  policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12);  and  by 
die  advice  and  assistance  of  Poly  bins,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gamed  at  Rome  (Polyb.  xxxi.  19; 
Just,  xxxiv.  3),  he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed 
with  a  small  force  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace, 
xiv.  1;  I  Mace.  vii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1). 
'rhe  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  favor  (n.  c.  162), 
And  Antiochus  and  his  protector  L}'sias  were  put  to 
death  (1  Mace.  \\\.  2,  3;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having 
thus  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius 
succeeded  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  Romans 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  internal  orgimization  of  his  dominions.  The 
Grecizing  party  were  still  powerful  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  supported  tliem  bj  arms.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign his  genera]  Bacchides  estihlished  Alcimus  in 
the  high-priesthood  (1  Mace.  vii.  5-20);  but  the 
success  was  not  permanent.  Alcimus  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  a  second  time  at  the  court  of  I  >eme- 
(rina,  and  Nicanor,  who  was  commissioned  to  re- 
flore  him,  was  df'feated  in  two  successive  engage- 
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I  ments  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  >Iacc.  til.  31,  3S| 
I  43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field.  Two  other  canipaigiii 
'were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  by  Bacchidei 
j  (h.  c.  161;  158);  but  in  the  mean  time  Jadas  bad 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  shortly  l^ore 
his  death  (n.  c.  161),  who  forbade  Demetrius  to 
oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  viii.  31 ).  Not  long  aftei^ 
wards  Demetrius  further  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Romans  by  tlie  expulsion  of  Ariantbes  from 
Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii.  20;  Just.  xxxv.  1);  and 
he  aiicnate<l  the  affection  of  his  own  sul^iecta  by  hi* 
private  excesses  (Just.  /.  c;  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiiL  14). 
When  his  power  was  thus  shaken  (b.  c.  152), 
Alexander  Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  chdmant  to  the 
throne,  with  the  powerful  support  of  Ptokroy 
Philometor,  Attains,  and  Ariarathes.  Demetrius 
vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  senices  of  Jona- 
than, who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  reooUectioo 
of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favored  the  caijise  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  X.  l-^).  The  rivals  met  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  (b.  c.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after 
dispUying  the  greatest  personal  bra\'ery,  was  de- 
feated and  shun  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  Joseph.  AnL 
xiii.  2,  §  4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
mteresting  fragments  of  Polybius  the  foUowing 
references  may  be  consulted :  JusL  xxxiv.  3,  xzzr. 
1;  App.  Syr.  46,  47,  67.  B.  F.  W. 


Tefiadracbm  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  I. 

ObT.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.    Rev.  BA2IAE02 

AUMHTPIoY  SQTHPoS:  in  field  mono^nuii  and 

MI;  in  exergue  AEP  (161  of  Era  Seleuc).    Seated 

Itouile  figure  to  the  left  with  sceptre  and  cornucopia. 

DEMETRIUS  II.  (AiJM^pios),  "  The  Vic- 
torious "  (Niicd^rwp),  was  the  elder  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together 
with  his  brother  Antiochus,  with  a  huge  treasure, 
to  Cnidus  (Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  liabs 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander 
furnished  him  with  an  opportimity  of  reco\^ug 
his  father's  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  for« 
of  Cretan  mercenaries  (Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  1  Mace.  x. 
67),  he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (b.  c.  148),  and 
was  recdved  with  general  favor  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.). 
Jonathan,  however,  still  supported  the  cause  of 
Alexander,  and  defeated  ApoUonius,  whom  Doue- 
trius  had  appointed  governor  of  Coele-S}7ia  (1 
Mace.  X.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these  hostilities 
.lonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Deme- 
trius when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1 
Mace.  xi.  2-3-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an  advan- 
tageous commutation  of  the  royal  dues,  and  othet 
concessions  (1  5Iacc.  xi.  32-37).  In  return  for 
these  favors  the  Jews  rendered  important  services 
to  Demetrius  when  Tr3'phon  first  claimed  the  king- 
dom for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  Aktander  (1 
Mace.  xi.  42) ;  but  afterwards,  being  offtuded  by  his 
fisdthless  ingratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the  campaign 
which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the  forces  of 
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DvMlriiB  (B.  c.  144;  1  Bfaec.  xu.  28);  but  the 
tvncherj  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (b.  c. 
143)  again  altered  the  policj  of  the  Jews.  Simon, 
the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very  &vomble 
terms  from  Demetrius  (b.  c.  142);  but  shortly 
afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner 
(b.  c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates),-  whose 
dominions  he  had  hivaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Just. 
zxxvi.)-  Mithridates  treateid  his  captive  honorably, 
aiid  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (A pp.  Syr. 
67);  and  after  his  death,  though  Demetrius  nuule 
*aevi^  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind 
treatment  from  his  sucoensor,  Phnuites.  When 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gsdned  possession  of 
the  S)Tian  tlirone,  in\-aded  Parthia,  Fbraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(n.  c.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suflering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (.-Vpp. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just. 
1;  Jos.  AnL  xiii.  9,  3).  [Clkopatra.] 
B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Attio  talent)  of  Demetrius  n. 
Obv.  Ilead  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.  Rev.  BAZIAE02 
AHHHTPIoY  eEoY  «IAAAEA^Y  NIKAToPOZ  ; 
in  exergue  BPO  (169?  of  Era  Seleuc).    Apollo  to 
the  left,  sealed  on  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  Joi/^vcok;  N.  T.  Baifi6yioy, 
«r  rarely  Satfiwy:  [fLB/mtnium^  (Leiwm]).  Deriva- 
don  uncertain.  PhUo  ( Crnt.  i.  p.  398 )  connects  it 
with  SaV^^i  '*  intelligent,"  of  which  indeed  the 
form  iaifi»y  in  found  in  Archil,  (it.  c.  650);  but  it 
leems  more  probably  derived  from  Sofw,  to  **  di- 
vide '*  or  **  assign,'*  in  which  case  it  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  MaTpa)-  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  de- 
mons, it  seems  natural,  1st,  to  consider  the  usa^e 
of  the  word  3a/jus«y  in  classical  Greek;  2dly,  to 
notice  any  modification  of  it  in  Jewish  hands;  and 
then,  3dly,  to  refer  to  the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  it  is  empk)yed. 

I.  Its  ma^  in  cLissical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchan;;e.ibly  with  0f6t;  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  {Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  ialfioiffs 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gOvis  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  previuled  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  va^e  language 
of  philosophy,  rb  9aifk6yioy  was  sometimes  used  as 
dquivalent  to  rh  OfToy  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  (Syinp.  pp.  2  )2,  21)3)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense:  xay  r^  Sai/u^yiov  ^eTa|i; 
ioTi  Btou  fcol  ByriTov 0c^f  kvBpi&irtf 


•  Those  who  Imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
■ds  wievs  hardly  likely  to  have  a  disaoct  view  of 
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oh  fiiyyvToif  iXX^  8id  iatfioritty  wao'd  irruf  % 
ilJuKia  iral  ^  SttUeirros  Otoh  xphs  oyBpAwovs, 
Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  *•  made  perfect  *'  after  death  (Plat.  O'mt.  p. 
398,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to 
the  purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently 
referred  in  the  doctrine  of  his  ^aifUyioy)'',  and 
hence  ZaiiAmy  was  frequently  used  m  the  sense  of 
the  ^>fate"  or  *« destiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  tba 
tragedians  constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would 
seem,  directly  to  its  original  dm%-ation. 

The  notion  of  evU  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  ha\e  been  due 
both  to  luistcm  induence  and  t6  the  clearer  sep- 
aration of  tlie  good  and  evil  in  men's  tlioughts  of 
the  supernatural."  They  were  supposed  to  include 
the  spirits  of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be 
authors,  not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral  eril. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  tlie  words  Saf/Awi^and  ZaifiiyMw 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  diflerent  Hebrew  woitis;  generally  in  refior- 
ence  to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship;  as  in  Ps.  xcvi . 

6  [LXX.  xcv.  5],  for  D'^Vb^,  the  "empty/ 
the  "vanities,"  rendered  x<'P<>''<>*^'''0'^t  ^m  ^ 
Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  D^lttT, 
"lords"  (comp.  1  Cor.  viiL  5);  in  U.  Ixv.  11,  for 
*T|,  G(ul,  the  goddess  of, Fortune:  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  avenging  or  eril  spirits,  as  in  ¥%.  xd.  Q, 
(br  ^^i7.i  "  pestilence,"  t.  e.  evidently  "  the  de- 
stroyer; "  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  for  "^^y^i 

"  hairy,"  and  D^*?»  "  dwellers  in  the  desert," 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  demons "  used 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  BtU.  Jud.  rii.  G,  §  3,  he 
defines  them  as  r&  iryivfiarn  nay  woyfipwy,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
via.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  \i.  c.  8,  §  2,  viii.  c.  2,  § 
5.  Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the 
word  in  the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen 
divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equiv:dent  to  "  angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  tlie  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  Utter;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

HI.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii. 
19,  and  in  Kev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of 
as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afHict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  <fec., 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  ra  wytv/iara  rd  iroyriptl- 
They  "  believe  "  the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  " 
(.fames  ii.  19);  they  recognize  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  2);  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forward  in 

supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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'  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin 
to  the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  witli  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea 
of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said 
either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jew- 
ish belief,  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it 
an  sometimes  quoted  the  hct  that  the  demoniacs 
sometimes  haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt. 
Tui.  28),  and  the  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet 
iucdBaina  to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead 
body. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21, 1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
90,  the  word  Zaift6via  is  used  of  the  olgects  of 
Goitile  worship,  and  in  the  firat  passage  opposed 
to  the  word  ec^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii. 
17).  So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts 
zvii.  18.  llie  same  identification  of  the  heathen 
ddties  with  the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  damsel  ha\'ing  Trfvfia  TrvOwva,  or 
wv6«ros,  at  Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a 
demoniac  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  IG);  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  Apostle  is 
arguing  with  those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a 
pure  nullity,  and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it 
is  m,  yet  decfaires  that  all  which  is  ofiered  to  it  is 
oflfered  to  a  ^' demon.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
then  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious 
(though  not  a  pt-iori  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
that  in  |d<^latry  the  infiuence  of  the  demons  wait 
at  work  and  permitted  by  God  to  be  eflective  withbi 
eertain  bounds,  lliere  are  not  a  few  psasages  of 
proiane  history  on  which  this  doctrine  throws  light; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  remnants 
of  truth  in  idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by 
God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origui  of  the  demons,  Scrip- 
ture ia  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  K^-angelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30 ;  Mark  iii.  22-^0 ;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub,  r^ 
ipxot^t  Tnv  9cufjLoifiwi  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connection  in  Rev.  xvi.  14. 
From  theae  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons 
are  agents  of  Salan  in  his  wcrk  of  evil,  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to 
share  in  its  condenmatiou ;  and  we  conclude  prob- 
ably (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
inference)  that  Uiey  must  be  the  same  as  "the 
angels  of  the  devil  *'  (Matt  xxv.  41;  Kev.  xii.  7, 9), 
M  the  principalities  and  powers  **  against  whom  we 
**  wrestle  *'.(Kph.  vi.  12,  &c.).  As  to  the  question 
of  their  fall,  see  Satan;  and  on  the  method  of 
their  action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  theur  existence 
md  tlieir  enmity  to  man,  has  sufiered  the  attacks 
of  skepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
researches  of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  supeniatiural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconedvable.  Both 
facta  are  true,  but  the  inference  false,  llie  very 
darlcness  in  which  natiural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  muid  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  existence 
of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceivable; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  differs 
only  in  decree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
man,  of  which  nevcrtlielesa  as  a  fact  we  are  only 
loo  much  assured.     The  attempts  made  to  explain 
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the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apoatks  ai  a  moi 
accoinnwdaiwn  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  idcob- 
patible  with  the  simple  and  direct  aitribntioii  of 
personality  to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  te 
God,  and  (if  carried  out  m  principle)  most  destroy 
the  truth  and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itseK: 

A.fi. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  terms  Btdftmv  and  ioMfUnm 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  see  Creuzer;  JUUyitmi  dt 
tAntuiuifey  trad,  par  GuigmatU^  torn.  iu.  pt.  L 
pp.  1-55,  pt.  iii.  p.  873  S.\  Ukeit,  ttber  Damaun, 
J/eroen  u.  Genien,  in  the  AhhandL  d.  toi.  Mcftj.  • 
Ges.  d.  Wiu.,  1850,  hist.-phU.  KL,  pp.  137-219; 
Gerhard,  Hbtr  Ddmonen,  u.  s.  w.,  in  the  Abkim&. 
d.  kOn,  Akad,  d.  Wist,  m  BetUn,  1852,  phiL-Ust. 
Kl.,  pp.  237-266;  Mauiy,  JieUg.  de  la  Greet  im- 
tique,  i.  565  ff.,  iii.  426  ff. 

On  the  Biblical  represcntaUona,  and  on  the  btcr 
sujierstitions  reqjwcting  the  subject,  tee,  iu  addition 
to  the  works  referred  to  under  Axgels,  Demo- 
niacs, Magic,  and  Satak,  J.  ¥.  Ditmar,  Ik 
Ikmnonibut,  etc.  (two  diss.)  Helmgt  1719,  4lo 
^'Useful  for  the  history  of  opinions ''  (Bretschn.): 
J.  Oporin,  £rlautti'te  Lthrt  d,  Jltbrder  u.  CkrU- 
ten  ton  yuten  u.  hottn  Knytln^  Hamb.  1736;  J.  G. 
Mayer,  IlUtorin  Diabolic  t.  Comm.  de  DiaMi  ««a 
UhMmqut  Sjniitman  exiglentut^  etc.,  2d  cd.  Tiib 
1780,  an  elaborate  work;  J.  F.  Winzer,  Commen- 
tat,  I.-V.  de  Ikemonoloyia  in  tacris  N.  T.  Ubrit 
jffitpotitn,  Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-23,  4to,  » paitle- 
ulariy  valuable"  (Bretschn.);  Jahn,  Was  Itkrt  die 
Bibcl  vom  Teu/tly  ton  der  Danumen,  n.  a.  v.,  in 
the  Nachirage  to  his  ThetjL  Wake,  Tiib.  1821.. 
pp.  61-251,  maintaining  that  ^^  demons,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  fallen  angels,  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men  deceased;  H.  A.  Schott,  Senttntia  reeentius 
de/ensa  de  its  natwis  qua  in  N.  T.  9aifia^s  awH- 
unt  .  .  ,  examinaiur,  Jens,  1821,  4to,  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  Jahn;  Canonicus,  Letters  to  Hev,  W.  E, 
Chnnning  on  the  /ixislence  and  Agency  of  Fallen 
Spirilg,  Bost  1828;  Kev.  Walter  Scott,  The  Kx- 
isttnce  of  £xil  Uph-its  proved^  and  their  Agency 
illustrated,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1845  (Cong.  Leet);  J. 
T.  Beig,  Abaddon  and  Afakanaimy  or,  Demons  and 
Guardian  Angels,  Phila.  1856. 

On  the  fault  of  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  8k[^«Aar, 
BalfjLmv,  and  3<u/i^y<oy  indiscriminately  by  the  same 
word  (devil),  see  Campbell's  Four  Gospels,  VvSL 
Diss.  vi.  pt.  1. 

The  first  elaborate  treatise  by  a  Christian  writer 
on  this  Bul'ject  appears  to  le  that  of  Miehad  Psd- 
lus  (i)th  cent.?),  Ilepl  ive^laa  3aj^ywv,  IH 
Operatione  Daemonuui,  reprmted  from  Gaulnun*s 
edition  (1615)  in  Migne's  PatrvL  Gneen,  roL 
cxxii.,  which  also  contains  the  so-called  Teslameni 
of  Svlvmon.  One  who  has  the  curiosity  to  kwk 
into  the  speculations  of  the  scholastic  divines  on 
angels  and  demons  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  him 
in  Bonaventura*s  Expot,  in  Lib,  ii.  Stntentiarum 
(Opp.  torn,  iv.,  Lugd.  1668),  and  in  the  Sumnta 
totius  Tlitvhigioi  of  Tlionias  Aquinas.  For  the 
Habbinical  notions,  besides  the  works  of  Fiscn- 
meoger  and  otliers  referred  to  under  Anijkls,  see 
L.  A.  Cohen,  Over  de  booze  geesten  talyens  hei 
btgi-ip  der  Rabbijnen,  Gron.  1845;  and  J.  F. 
Schrider,  Saizungen  u.  Gebrauche  des  tabn.-rabbL 
Judenlhumt,  Bremen,  1851,  p.  385  ff.  A. 

DEMONIACS  iZaifAo^tffueroi,  Soim/tm 
UxovTfs)-  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  applied  to  peMons  suffering  under  the  pos- 
session of  a  demon  oi  evil  spirit  [see  DkMitail,  s:idh 
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|WMiiHinn  generally  showing  itaelf  Yiubly  in  bodily 
diiesae  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  ieufto- 
yf  y  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  iEsch.  C/toe/jh.  566;  Sept.  c.  Tktb. 
1001;  Eur.  Phan.  888,  &c.\  except  that,  as  the 
idea  of  s{MritA  distinctly  e\'il  and  rebellious  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
tlie  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  "An). 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  u  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Joeephus)  the  belief  in  the 
poaaessiou  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
th<Nt»ughly  establislied  among  all  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  fi^uent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture, 
three  maia  opln'.ons  Itave  been  started. 

I.  That  qS  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  s3'mbolic, 
without  basis  of  &ct.  The  possession  of  the  de\'ils 
is,  aocording  to  tliis  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of 
the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out 
the  devils  by  our  Ijord  a  corresponding  symliol  of 
his  oonqu«t  over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine 
and  his  life.  T\it  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
mythical  theory  as  a  whole:  with  regard  to  the 
special  form  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the 
pLun,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as 
&ct8,  which,  whatever  might  be  omceived  as  pos- 
sible in  hij^hly  poetic  and  avowedly  f^urative  pas- 
sages, would  make  their  assertion  here  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasonalile 
to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fiible  from  Tacitus 
or  liiucydides  in  their  acoounts  of  contemporary 
history. 

H.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelista,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth 
or  its  faliity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symp- 
toms of  the  afliiction  were  frequently  those  of  bodily 
diaease  (as  dumbness.  Matt.  ix.  32;  blindness,  Iklatt. 
3di.  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in 
cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28 ; 
Msrk  v.  1-5),  since  also  the  phrase  **io  ha^'e  a 
devil  **  is  constantly  used  in  connection  with,  and 
as  apparently  equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad'*  (see 
John  \-iL  23,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi. 
18;  Luke  vii.  33);  and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our 
own  dayi,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  I^rd 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  suflerers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suJSering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
Aud  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
tlungs  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  althougl. 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
hidificruit,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
ar  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
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o  Compare  aim  the  ease  of  the  daaisel  with  the 
ipiTit  of  divination  {vvtvfia  irv«wyo«)  at  Phillppi; 
vhers  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  Is  reforred  to 
onder  the  woll-kaowa  name  of  ^he  supposed  inspira- 
Hin  of  Delphi. 


right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifierent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  &ith  and  great  superstition* 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  t 
distant  lawgiver,  not  an  Inapirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  forever,  an  idea  in  itself  fiilse, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  us«i  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  exprea- 
sion.  There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of  cer^ 
tain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  im- 
plying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  have 
had  any  influence  upen  them;  .  .  .  but  if  we  be- 
gan to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  ^e  moon's 
ceasing  to  afBict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  ii\}uring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  thov 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
ui  which  tlie  essence  of  a  lie  consista.  Now  Cfirist 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this.*' 
(Trench,  On  the  MiracleSy  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "economy"  of  teaching  was  em> 
ployed  on  account  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  the  Jews* 
u  hearts.'*  Possession  and  ita  cure  are  recorded 
pLauiIy  and  suuply ;  demoniacs  are  fKquently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  IB;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (o'cX^wo- 
(6fi.9yoij  Matt  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  re&rred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  zvU. 
15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Alark  vii.  32,  Ac.);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own . 
persons  with  superhuman  knowled;re/«  and  acknowl- 
edging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  G<>i  (Matt, 
viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  &c.).  All 
these  thuigs  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  and. 
if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might  call  mere 
disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it 
more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  oivrans  or  self- 
caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  does  our  I^ord 
speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  declaruig  the  means  and  conditions 
by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised  (Matt, 
xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctly  connects  de- 
moniacal possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  One; 
once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where 
He  speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs 
as  a  '*  fall  of  Satan,'*  and  again  in  Alatt.  xii.  2;>-10, 
when  He  was  accused  of  castin*;  out  demons  through 
BeehEebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  tliat  the 
possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  per- 
sonal power  of  i*\-il,  He  uses  an  ai^^meiit,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  againitt  himself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  in- 
sincere. Lastly,  the  single  fiict  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (.Mark  v.  10-14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,^  and  tlie  efTect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion 


b  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfogas 
of  interpretation  by  which  the  fbroe  of  this  Uct  Is 
evaded. 
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that  oar  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  anj  objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
face  of  this  moss  of  evidence  it  seenis  difficult  to 
oonoei\'e  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But  Itesides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
110  real  explanation  of  it  at  all;  it  merely  refers  it  to 
a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives 
DO  answer  to  the  farther  question,  how  did  the  dis- 
ease or  insanity  arise?  Even  in  disease,  whenever 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  g.  in  nervous 
disorders,  epilepsy,  Ac.)  the  mere  derangement  of 
the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
evil ;  tliere  is  a  deeper  one  lying  in  the  mind.  In- 
sanity may  indeed  arise,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
ph^-sical  iigury  or  derangement  of  those  bodily 
organs  thwugfa  which  the  mind  exercises  its  powers, 
but  far  otlener  it  appears  to  lie  due  to  metaphysical 
causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  cases  wliere  tlie  evil  lies  not  in  tlie  body  but 
in  the  muid,  to  call  it  "  only  disease  or  insanity  " 
b  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give 
up  all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion, therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physicjil-  disease  in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in 
which  one  gifted  with  "  discernment  of  spirits  " 
might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  poe- 


The  tnith  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  ad%'ances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  ludily  siiflering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
tlie  Kail,  and  relen  the  power  of  moral  enl  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  eril,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
intluence  which  tliey  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  tlie  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  uifluence  certainly  is,  as  all 
action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be;  tut  no  one 
can  pronounce  d  fnioii  whether  it  be  impossil.le  or 
iinpro1inI)K%  and  no  one  has  a  riglit  to  e\isceratc 
tlie  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own  ig- 
norance. 

111.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits  [DkmonI,  subjects  of  the  Evil 
(>ne,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Ijord  himself  and  bis 
Apostles  esiiecially,  were  permitted  by  God  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  orduiary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  [Satan.]  its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
ap|iears  to  lie  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's  or- 
dinary Providence,  or  of  siiecial  prophetic  inspira- 
tion to  tlie  ordinary  gifts  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  iJoth 
(that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  object;  but 
the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  iiuuiifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  hi  the  hitter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fesit- 
ure  of  possession  is  tlie  complete  or  incomplete 


«  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  c&<«s  of 
dtomonlac  poswsMlon  are  reconled  as  occurring  au.oog 
JtM  rude  and  lialf-Oentile  population  of  (Jaliice.    St 
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loss  of  the  8uf&rer*s  reason  or  power  of  wiO;  ha 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  an 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Aeti 
xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seenis  to  be  destroyed, 
or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the 
consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  withui  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  oidioary 
temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itsetf 
yields  consciously,  and  by  yiekling  graduaUy  as- 
sumes, without  kising  its  apparent  li^um  of  actioii, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  striviLgs 
of  grace,  but  not  o\'erbome. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  ^  law  of  sn  in 
the  members,**  the  power  of  Satan  o\ier  the  heart 
itself,  recognized  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonizing  power  (Kom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  tlie  suflerer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  Mrntwtl  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
%*ation  of  the  tyranny  cf  a  habit  of  scunial  indul- 
gence.<>  llie  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opiuin-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  hist  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) b^,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  simiUur  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  poeseasion. 
lliere  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  hi  ita  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  frum  the  veir 
lact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hojidess 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delib- 
erate hardness  of  willful  sin.  llie  spirit  might  still 
retain  m:irks  of  its  original  purity,  although  through 
the  flesh  and  the  demonuu:  power  acting  by  the 
flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  ol-serv-ation  of 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  ccmvenion, 
seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compnred  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spir- 
itual sin,  tends  to  conflim  the  record  of  Script- 
ure. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  dionld 
show  itself  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  .Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  tlie  specul  form  of  possession  in  an  age 
of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  tlut 
which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued  till  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Xor  was  it  less 
natural  tliat  it  should  have  died  away  gradually 
before  the  gr^at  direct,  and  still  greater  indirect, 
influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  we 
find  early  fatbera  (as  Just.  Mart.  y>i..7.  c.  Jiyi^ 
p.  311  b;  Tertullian,  AjmL  23,  37,  43)  alluduig 
to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the  name  of  Jebo 
vah  as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt.  xii.  27; 
Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  fn;m  the  coun- 
try as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  gos[)el,  and  as  ooe 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  conferred  on 
the  empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  k?ss  and 
less  frequent,  till  the  very  idea  is  lust  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notiea 
of  possession.     That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  it 


John,  writing  mainly  of  the  miniatiy  in  Judioa,  i 
tions  none. 
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there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  fluperatition, 
man  J  fuuiiah  and  evil  practioet,  and  much  (luper- 
4UUon  as  to  fuinigationa,  Ac.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3; 
Joseph.  AnL  viii.  c.  2,  §  5),  of  the  **  vagabond  ex- 
orcists **  (aee  Acts  xlx.  13)  is  obvious  and  would  be 
inevitaUe.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
tliui^;  but  it  is  oertaiji  that  in  the  Old  Tisitameut 
(i>ee  1  jev.  zix.  31 ;  1  Saiu.  zzvlii.  7,  &c. ;  2  iv.  xxi. 
6,  zxiii.  24,  <ftc.)  as  well  as  iu  the  New,  it  recog- 
nizes possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heart.  A.  B. 

*  It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  of 
demoniac    possession,  prupurl/  so  called,  without 
disparaging  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
integrity  or  intelligence  of  our  Lord.     That  the 
sacred  writers  shared  in  the  belief  of  their  time  is 
sufficiently  shown  above,  and  is  as  positively  as 
serted  by  Strauss  (Ltiftn  Jesu,  §  91),  and  Meyer 
(KoitunefU,  Matt.  iv.  24),  as  by  I'lllicott  (Lift  of 
ChrUt,  p.  17 J,  Amer.  ed.).     Jesus  enters  fully  and 
on  all  occasions  into  the  same  view.     He  discrim- 
inates  between  demoniacs  and  diseased    persons 
(Matt.  X.  8),  address^  the  demons  (Matt.  viii.  32; 
Luke  iv.  35),  commands  them  to  be  silent,  t>  come 
out,  and,  in  one  instance  (3Iarl(  ix.  25),  no  more  to 
enter  into  the  person;  be  argues  with  tlie  Jews  on 
that  assumption  (Matt.  xii.  25);  he  gives  his  disci- 
ples power  to  cast  out  evil  sph*its  (Luke  ix.  1; 
Matt.  X.  1,  8),  and  enters  into  their  r^oicing  over 
their  success  (I^e  x.  18);  and  in  his  private  con- 
versation tells  them  of  the  conditions  of  that  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  21).     It  was  as  much  his  esoteric 
as  his  exoteric  doctrine.     A  few  additional  sugges- 
tions  may  be  in  place.      (1.)  Whatever  resem- 
bUnoes  may  be  found  in  some  particulars,  yet  in 
other  respects  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  stand  clearly  and  entirely 
apart    from    all  phenomena  of  the  present  day; 
e.  g.  in  the  supernatural  knowledge  exhibited  by 
the  demoniacs,  and  in  such  facts  as  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  herd  of  swine.     (2.)  We  may 
discern  a  special  reason  for  the  abundant  outbreak 
of  this  manifestation  at  that  time,  in  its  symbolic 
relatk>n  to  Christ's  work.     He  came  to  <*  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil  '*  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  to  re- 
cover the  world  from  its  bondage  to  Satan  unto  its 
allegiance  to  God.     Hence,  just  as  he  expressed  his 
sin-healing  power  by  his  miracles  of  bodily  cure, 
and  as  his  personal  triumph  over  Satan  was  set 
forth  by  the  tempbktions  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
symbolized   his  great  spiritual  victory  over  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  release  of 
his  captives,  by  casting  out  evil  spirits  from  their 
outward  and  visible  possession  and  control  of  human 
beings  around  him.     He  more  than  once  hints  at 
this  si^iificance;  e.  g.  Alatt.  xii.  28,  and  especially 
Luke  X.  17,  18.     For  this  purpose  in  the  divine 
economy,  perhaps,  were  demoniac  possessions  per- 
mitted to  such  a  remarkable  extent  at  that  time. 
(3.)  Possession  with  devils,  though  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  every  kind  of  disease,  was  very 
oommonly  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  disease, 
especially  such  as  belong  to  a  nervous  system  shat- 
tered by  sin.     (4.)  This  gives  some  support  to  the 
opinion  expressed  above,  important  in  its  bearings 
on  the  government  of  (jod,  that  demoniac  posses- 
sion was  the  result  of  moral  delinquency ;  that  the 
victuu  had  at  first,  by  a  course  of  vicious  indul- 
jence,  yielded  himself  up  outwardly  and  inwardly 
»  the  service  of  Satan,  till  he  was  at  length  given 
over  to  the  complete  domiiuon  of  the  master  he  had 
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chosen  rW  (5.)  the  evil  spirits  appear  to  ha\e 
taken  entire  control  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
victim,  8o  that  while  there  was  a  renuu-kable  play 
of  double  consciousness  and  personality,  a  sense  <j 
misery  and  some  desire  for  deliverance,  the  sul^eo- 
tion  apparently  was  hopeless,  except  as  deliyeraoce 
wus  brought  by  Christ. 

l*'or  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
Winer's  Htnlto.  art,  Btstssene,  For  a  fuller  illus- 
tration of  the  general  views  presented  above,  see 
Trench,  On  the  Miracle$,  pp.  12J-ldG;  Oishao- 
sen's  Comtnentai'f/f  on  lifatt.  viii.  28;  Alford's 
(ji-tek  Ttst,  ibid. ;  Owen  on  the  Demonologg  of  the 
y.  r.,  in  the  BiU.  Stern,  Jan.  1859;  Stuart's 
Sketchts  (f  Anfftlohf/y^  in  Robinson's  UibL  Sacra. 
184^J.  For  the  theory  that  the  possession  was  dis- 
ease wrought  by  Satan,  but  only  through  the  series 
of  natural  causes  and  laws,  see  Twesteu's  iJoclrintf 
resptctinff  AngtU^  in  the  Bibi.  Saent^  Feb.  1845 
Some  of  the  theological  principles  of  the  subject  are 
well  discussed  by  President  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D. 
(three  l^ectures,  in  his  WwkSy  ii.  94-127,  An- 
dover,  1836).  S.  C.  B. 

*  On  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  present,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of.the  history  of 
opinions,  and  a  ftiUer  new  of  the  literature.  The 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Joseph  Mede,  in  a  discourse 
on  John  x.  20,  first  published  in  his  ViatribcB, 
Lond.  1G42  ( \^orks,  ed.  1672,  pp.  28-30),  main- 
tained that  the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospeb  were  mad- 
men or  epileptics;  but  though  often  referred  to  as 
a  disbeliever  in  demoniacal  (XMsessIon,  he  expressly 
admits  that  their  maladies  m'ty  have  been  caused 
by  evil  spirits.  In  1676  a  volume  entitled  The 
Doctrine  <f  DevUs  proved  to  be  the  Grand  Apo&- 
tiiaj  if  these  Liter  TineSy  etc.,  was  published 
anonymously  in  London  by  a  clei^yman  of  the 
Chureh  of  England,  who  maintained  that  the  de- 
moniaes  were  insane  or  diseased  persons.  The 
same  view  was  presented  in  Holland  by  Bei^. 
Daillon,  a  French  refugee  minister  of  learning  and 
ability,  in  his  Exnmtn  de  toppresahn  des  lie- 
fitnnet  en  Frnnce^  Amst.  1687,  2d  ed.  1691  (see 
Haag's  Ln  France  proteBtnnte,  iv.  188),  and  by 
Dr.  13althasar  Bekker,  in  his  fiimous  work,  De  bi- 
looverde  weereld^  or  *»  The  World  Bewitched,"  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1691-93  (see  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.).  lliis  book,  widely  circulated,  and 
speedily  transited  into  French,  German,  English, 
and  Italian,  though  it  called  forth  a  host  of  writ- 
ins;s  in  opposition,  did  much  to  shake  the  prevaloit 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  kindred  superstitions. 
Daillon's  opinion  was  also  supported  by  his  brother 
Jacques,  iu  a  work  entitled  Acu/AoyaKoyla,  or  a 
Treatise  of  Spints^  I»nd.  1723. 

In  1737  Dr.  A.  A.  Sykes  published  anonymously 
An  Enquii-y  into  the  Meaning  of  the  DemoiUacks 
in  the  Neut  Testarnenl^  which,  opposing  the  com- 
mon view,  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  controversy, 
in  which  TweUs,  Whiston,  Thos.  Church,  Gregory 
Sharpe,  llios.  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Pegge,  and 
others,  took  part.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  in  his  Afed- 
icii  Sftcra^  Ijond.  1749,  likewise  regarded  the  de- 
moniacs as  afflicted  with  natural  diseales;  and  this 
view  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  among  physic 
cixns^  ancient  and  modem  (see  Wetsteiu  on  BflattL 
iv.  24).  In  1758  I.d&rdner  published  his  four  dis- 
courses On  the  Cnse  of  Vie  Damtmitcs  mentioned 
in  the  N,  r.,  ably  controverting  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession.  (See  his  Works,  i.  449-519,  ed. 
1823;  oomp.  x.  265-275,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Waixta 
Dissertations.)    In  Germany,  Semkv  appears  to 
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nave  been  ike  fint  who  vigoroualj  aaniled  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  in  bis  Commentatio  de  Dxmufuacit 
quonuH  in  iV.  T.  Jit  mentio,  MpL  17«0,  4th  ed. 
greatly  enlar<;ed,  1779.  lliis  essay  gave  a  stimu- 
lus tu  the  discussion  of  the  sulgect,  and  a  number 
of  dissertations  were  publisiied  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Aiiother  oontroversj  was  eicited  in 
Kogkuid  by  the  appearance  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Far- 
mer's Eb»  ly  <m  the  Demoniacs  of  the  N,  T.,  Lond. 
1775,  a  learned  and  elaborate  treatise,  which  was 
replied  to  by  W.  Worthington,  An  Impartial  Jin- 
guiry^  etc.  1777.     Farmer  r^oined  in  LettcrSj  etc. 

1778,  followed  by  Worthingtou's  FaHker  Inquiry^ 

1779,  and  Ky  John  Fell*8  Aenumifict :  on  Inquii-y 
into  the  llenUten  and  ScrijMure  Docti  ine  of  Djt- 
niOR«,  1779.  Farmer's  two  volumes  were  transla- 
ted into  German,  and  his  view  found  very  general 
aooeptance  in  that  country,  while  in  England  it  has 
been  adopted  by  such  men  as  I'aley,  Abp.  New- 
come,  Dean  Milman  {lliaL  of  ChruUianity,  i.  228 
f.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  very  generally  by  Unitarians, 
Uni^-ersalists,  and  theologians  of  a  **  rationalistic  *' 
tendency.  'Ilie  belief  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
K.  T.  were  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is,  how- 
ever, still  Iiekl.liy  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  numy  recei.t  writers  dispose  of  the  phenomena 
of  modern  **  Spiritualism ''  or  ^*  Spiritism  '*  by  re- 
ferrhig  them  to  the  same  source. 

13esides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  particu- 
larly Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Winer,  the  following 
may  be  consulted,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession:  Wetstein,  note  on  Matt  iv.  24, 
in  his  Nw.  Test,  i.  27U-284,  transl.  in  Uie  CA?m- 
tian  D'ucifiU^  new  series,  v.  35-42 ;  T.  G.  llmmer- 
mann,  DuUnbe  untiquaiio-medica  de  JJcemoniacig 
EvanyelkrrunK,  lUntel.  1786,  4to;  J.  F.  Winzer, 
Dt  iJjeminolLtffin  in  N,  T.  jUbt'vt  (as  cited  above, 
art  Dkmon);  Hewlett's  disquisition  in  his  Conim, 
on  Matt  iv.  24,  reprinted  in  Critica  Biblica^  vol. 
ill.,  which  mIso  otntains  the  easaj-s  of  Townnend 
and  Carlisle  on  tlie  other  side;  the  Hev.  E.  S.  Gan- 
nett, On  the  iJtmonittn  of  the  N,  T.,  in  the 
Scii/ttunU  /nterjn-tfer  (Boston),  1832,  ii.  255-302; 
and  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Norton,  and  lUeek  (Syn- 
opt.  ErkL  d.  drei  ertten  Kvnng.  i.  217  ff.)  on 
l^Iatt.  iv.  24.  See  also  Neander,  lAtbtn  Jtsu,  4« 
Aufl.,  p.  237  ff.  (pp.  145-151,  Amer.  transl.),  who 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  view.  See  furtlier  the 
valuable  articles,  Theory  and  Phenmnena  of  Ais- 
testitfn  ntnony  the  Hindoos,  and  Pythonic  and  Dai- 
twmite  Possessinr.s  in  Jndii  and  Judea,  in  the 
Dublin  Univ.  Afng.  for  March,  Sept  and  Oct. 
1848,  the  two  list  reprinted  in  Uttell's  lAving  Age^ 
zix.  385  if.,  443  ff.;  compare  also,  for  modem  ana- 
logues of  the  demoniacs,  Koberts's  Oiiental  Ilbu- 
trations  of  Saipture  on  Matt  xii.  27,  and  Thom- 
imi's  L'lnd  and  Book,  i.  212,  213. 

In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  real  possession,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  treatises  already  referred  to,  art- 
icle* by  W.  K.  Taylor,  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  S<ic. 
Lit,  July,  1849,  and  by  "J.  L.  P."  ibid,  April, 
1851 ;  Dirard,  art  Ddnumische,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
KncykL  ii.  240-255,  abridged  transktion  by  Prof. 
Beubelt  in  the  Meth.  Qunr.  Jirv.  for  July,  1857 : 
Sanmel  Hopkins,  DeinoniaccU  Possessions  ff  the 
N.  7'.,  in  tlie  Amer.  Presb.  and  Thed.  Rev.  Oct. 
18U5;  and  several  of  the  works  referred  to  under 
the  art  Dkmon.  See  also  the  cautious  remarks 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Morison,  On  Matthew,  pp.  1 57-108. 
A  fair  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
is  given  in  Jahn's  BUd.  ArdnBology,  Upham's 
transkition,  §§  193-197,  and  by  J.  F.  Dcnham, 
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art  Demoniacs^  in  Kitto*s  CytL  of  BibL  LUera. 
tore.  jL 

DEM'OPHON  (AqiM^dr),  a  Syrian  genceal 
m  I'aleatine  under  Antiochut  V.  Isapalor  (2  Maoe. 

zu.  2). 

DENA'RinS  i^firdptcp:  denaristg;  A.  V. 
•*  penny,"  Matt,  zviii.  SS,  xx.  %  9,  13,  xxn.  19; 
Mark  ri.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  Lake  viL  41,  x.  35, 
XX.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5;  Rev.  tl  6),  a  Komao 
sih-er  coin,  in  the  time  of  our  SaYiour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  it«  name  from  ita  beiai;  fint 
equal  to  ten  ^^aases,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen,  llie  eariiest  ipedmcDa  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  9d  century  b.  c. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  alver  com  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  ekiae 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  sih-er,  which  would  make  the  standard 
a-eight  about  60  grs.  Tliis  Nero  reduced  by  strik- 
ing ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52  gn.,  results  coufiiiued 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  dradim  of  the 
.4ttic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  mductioa, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  thst 
the  two  0OU3S  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 


I>eDaria8  of  Tlbsrios. 
Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AVOVSTVa.     Head 
of  Tiherius,  laureate,  to  the  rigtit  (Ifiitt  xzli.  1ft. 
20,  21).     Rev.  PONTIF  MAXIM.     Seated   tenia 
figure  Co  the  right 

Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  supff- 
seded  the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  sUver  money  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius,  and  of  its  half, 
the  quinarius.  In  Palestine,  in  the  N.  T.  period, 
we  learn  from  numismatic  eridence  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  tlie  N.  T.  by  3paxfc4 
and  apyvpiof,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ''  piece 
of  silver,**  we  are  to  understand  the  denarius 
[Drachma;  Silver,  puck  ok].  The  8t3sox- 
fAoy  of  the  tribute  (Matt.  xrii.  24)  was  prol«bly  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the 
<rrar4\p  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27). 
[MoNKY.]  From  the  parable  of  the  kborers  in 
the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was 
then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day*s  labor  (Matt.  xx. 
2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13).  The  term  denarius  ourem 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  coirupt 
designation  for  the  aureus  {nummus):  in  the  N. 
T.  the  denarius  proper  is  always  intended.  (See 
MoNKY,  and  DicL  of  AnL  art.  Dtmirius,) 

R.  S.  P. 
•DENS.     [Caves.] 

DEPOSIT  (I'^T;?^:  wapo^mi,  wo^kumtw 
94\iai '  depositum),  the  arrangement  by  which  one 
man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the 
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latter,  until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to 
aU  the  natjciifl  of  antiquity;  and  the  dishonest 
dealing  with  such  truats  is  marked  by  profane 
writera  with  extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86; 
Juv.  xiil.  193,  Ac.;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  7,  §  38:  H.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  5,  7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi. 
12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of 
hoiiesty.a  In  later  times,  when  no  banking  sys- 
tem was  as  yet  demised,  shrines  were  often  used  for 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Mace.  ill.  10,  12,  15; 
Xenoph.  AKtb.  v.  3,  §  7;  Clc.  Letjt/.  ii.  16;  Plut. 
Ly».  c  18);  but,  especially  among  an  agricultural 
people,  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of 
a1>9ence  must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit, 
especially  as  r^ards  animals,  an  owner's  only 
course.  Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property 
liurdensome;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far 
as  that  was  consistent  with  its  unimpaired  restora- 
tion, aUowed  to  the  depositary,  which  otiice  also  no 
one  was  compelled  to  accept.  The  articles  speci- 
fied by  the  Mosuc  law  are  (1)  **  m<Miey  or  stuff:  ** 
and  (2)  ''an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beast."  The  first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable 
to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  accidental 
fire,  Ac.,  no  compensation  could  be  claimed),  and 
the  thief,  if  (bund,  was  to  pay  double,  t.  e.,  proba- 
bly to  compensate  the  owner's  kiss,  and  the  unjust 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
could  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before 
the  judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article, 
and  then  was  quit^  In  the  second,  if  the  beast 
were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it,**  —  accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture 
wens  easily  liable,  —  the  depositary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  proba- 
bly alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  *«an  end  of  all 
strife.**)  In  case,  howe\'er,  the  aninial  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitntion,  which 
proljftbl)  was  necessary  to  pre^'ent  coUusive  theft. 
If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in*  that  case,  no  restitution 
was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  fuhe  oath 
so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making  resti- 
tution, was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,** 
to  compensate  the  one  ii\jured,  and  to  ''  bring  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-ofiering  unto  the  Lord  **  (I.ev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  2:)  (21)).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  bw  untouched.  The  Allshna  {Bttbn 
Mrtzta^  c  iii.,  Shtbvolh^  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the  laws 
of  Closes,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.  H. 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A. 
y.  of  oirtfvirarof,  "  proconsul  *'  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 12, 
six.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
applied  formerly  to  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shakespeure,  Z/en.  VI IL  iii.  2: 

"  Plague  of  your  policy, 
Ton  MDt  me  deptUy  fbr  Inland.-' 

W.  A.  W. 
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a  Such  Is  probably  the  meanliig  of  the  words  iv  np 
lAAorptV  vtTTOi.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the 
parable  of  the  Ulents,  the  **  slothful 'servant"  afiects 
>>  eonsMer  himself  as  a  mere  deposuariusy  in  the  words 
It  ^if  T^  «r6i^  Olfttt.  zzv.  25). 


DER'BE  iA4p$fi,  Acts  ziv.  20,  21,  zvi.  1; 
Eth  Afp0euosy  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position 
of  this  town  luw  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its 
general  situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia, 
which  stretches  from  IctiMUM  eastward  abug  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  near  the  phue  where  the  past 
called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the 
k)w  pbin  of  Cilida  to  the  table^land  of  the  interior; 
and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  rood 
which  passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero 
vrent  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to 
Iconium  (Cic.  od  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Siich  was  St. 
Paul's  route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XV.  41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  2'i,  xix.  1).  In  his  firat  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  ih>m  tlie  other  side,  namely, 
from  Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lybtka.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe  [see  utfra].  In  har< 
mony  with  tliis,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enum- 
eration of  places  2  11m.  iii.  11.  '**  In  tiie  apostolic 
history,  Lystra  and  L'erbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together:  in  the  quotation  fh>m  the  epistle,  Lystra 
is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is 
accurate;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions "  (I'aley,  Ih/rm  PauUna^  in  loc.). 

lliree  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  CoL  Ijeoke  (Atia  Minor ^  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Binrbii^KUmek,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karadtiffhy  a  remarkable  rolcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  pbuu;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert*8 
M  tp,  Derbe  is  marked  further  to  the  east,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  niins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  Koman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  {Rtsenrcket  in 
Aat'fi  Minor^  ii.  813)  and  Texier  {Atit  Afineure,  il. 
123,  130)  are  disposed  to  pUce  it  at  Dhle,  a  littie 
to  the  S.  W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  Taurus.  In  fiivor  of  this  riew  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Hyz.  myn  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  Ac\i9cfa,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  1 1 )  meant  a  "ju- 
niper tree.*'  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Ai/i^y  here, 
which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  Xlfunfi  and 
if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satisfied 
by  the  proximity  of  the  I^e  Ak  Col.  Wieseler 
( ChrvnoL  der  Apcat.  Zeiiftlier,  p.  24)  takes  the 
same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  po»- 
sibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  trav-- 
elled  by  a  minor  paiw  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  (Rerilio. 
s.  V.)  states  that  Derbe  was  "S.  of  Iconium,  and 
S.  E.  of  Lystra.*' 

Strabo  pkices  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria;  but 
in  the  Synecdemtts  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling.  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  A4pfi€u)  it  is  pkced,  as  in  the 
.\cts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  CiLi* 
CIA,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  An- 
tipater,  the  fViend  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  khig 
of  Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotanis  II. ),  murdered 


ft  The  nebrew  exprBsslon  btb  Dh^,  Xz*  xxii.  8, 
rendered  In  the  A.  T.  '<  to  see  whetbor,**  is  a  oommos 
/ormula  juraudi 
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AnUjMter  and  incorponited  his  dominioDs  with  his 
own.  Under  the  Koman  provincial  government 
Derbe  was  at  first  placed  in  a  comer  of  Cai*i*ado- 
cia;  but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made. 
[Galatia.]  Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says  (102) 
that  its  bishop  was  a  sufiragan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Iconium.  J.  S.  H. 

•  **  No  incidents  "  of  an  adverse  character  took 
pbce  at  Derbe.  But  Paul  and  Bamatas  preached 
there  and  gained  many  disciples  (/ia0ijre(}crorr«s 
/koi^o^y,  Acts  xiv.  21).  On  his  second  missionary 
tour  Paul  nsited  Derbe  again  (Acts  xvi.  1 ),  where 
no  doubt  was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  de- 
livered t*  the  decrees  **  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
converts  from  heathenism  (Acts.  x>i.  4).  The 
Gains  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  journey  ih}ni 
Greece  as  far  as  Asia,  belonged  to  Derle  (Acts  u. 
4).  Some  make  this  place  also  the  home  of  llm- 
othy  (Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Neander);  but  the  surer 
indication  from  iK€t  in  Acts  x\i.  1  is  that  he  be- 
longed to  Lystra.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  from 
Acta  xvi.  3  (see  also  ver.  2)  tliat  his  &mily,  and  no 
doubt  Timothy  himself,  were  well  known  in  many 
of  the  towcs  in  that  region,  among  which  Derlie 
would  naturally  be  included.  H. 

*  DESCRY  means  in  Judg.  i.  23  (A.  V.)  to 
observe  in  a  military  sense,  to  reconnoitre:  "And 
the  house  of  .loseph  sent  to  desa-y  Bethel."  The 
word  occurs  only  in  that  passage  in  our  Bible  and 
is  now  obsolete  in  that  signification.  Eastwood  and 
Wright  (Bibk  Word-Book,  p.  655)  point  out  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage  in  Shakespeare  (/?»cA. 
III.  V.  8,  and  Lear,  iv.  5).  H. 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  knns,  of 
which  three  are  essentially  dificRiii  in  signification. 
A  **  desert,"  in  the  senoi  which  is  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  sandy  <> 
plain,  alike  dcrtitnte  of  trees  and  of  water.  Tliis 
idea  is  probably  derived  fh>m  the  deserts  of  Africa 
—  tlMf,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are  fa- 
miliar. But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  having  any  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their 
settled  existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the 
author  of  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the 
fullest  correction  to  this  popular  error,  and  has 
shown  that  "  sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the  nde 
of  the  Arabian  desert "  of  the  l^eninsub  of  Sinai 
(S.  (f  P.  pp.  8, 9, 64).  And  as  to  the  other  features 
of  a  desert,  certainly  the  PeninsuU  of  Sinai  is  no 
plain,  but  a  region  extremely  variable  in  height, 
and  diversified,  even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  val- 
leys of  verdure  and  v^tation,  and  by  frequent 
weUs,  which  were  all  probably  for  more  abundant 
in  those  earlier  times  than  they  now  are.  This 
however  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Wiu>kk>'f:8S  of  the  Wamdkkings. 
Here,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  '-desert,"  when  used  in 
the  historical  books,  denoted  definite  kxailities;  and 
that  those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common 
lonception  of  a  »  desort" 

1.  Arabaii  (ni^^V).    The  root  of  this  word, 


"  '*  The  Pea  of  land."     See  CoIeridge^s  parable  on 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  (Aids  to  Kejl.  Condusioa). 


DESERT 

according  to  Geaenina  (TAes.  p.  lOCC),  is  Ank^ 
^^7?  to  ^  <lned  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  inTarialJy  is 
in  the  historical  and  top<^raphical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  inclosed  region  —  the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world  —  the  smiken  val- 
ley north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  par- 
ticulaj-ly  the  former.  [Akakaii.]  True,  in  the 
inresent  depopulated  and  neglected  state  cf  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  &ct 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  fiouriafaicg,  and  later 
in  the  Koman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  ^  the  dty  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  liethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  filmed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Joseph.  Ant.  x^iii.  2,  §  2;  xvi.  6, 
§  2;  Bkthsiiean;  Jkkicho).  Wlien  the  abund- 
ant water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here  grew 
the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing great  beat,  but  ako  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Akauah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  trans- 
lated by  the  word  "  desert "  only  in  I'Iz.  xlvii.  8. 
In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  oountiy 

—  a  meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  eseca- 
sive  heat  contained  In  the  root  —  **tkmwif^  as  the 
rendering  of  Arabakf  mcot  in  the  prophets  and 
poetical  books;  m  b.  xxxv.  1, 6,  xl.  3,  xli.  19,  IL  3; 
Jer.  n.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6, 1.  12;  but  this  general  sense 
lis  never  found  in  the  historical  hooka.  In  these,  to 
repeat  once  more,  Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  the  Ghor  of  the  modem  Arabs.  IVo- 
fessor  Stanley  proposes  to  use  ** desert**  aa  the 
transhition  of  Arabah  whenever  it  occura,  and 
though  not  exactly  suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  ^*  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 

frequently  rendered  by  it.    Middak  (n2TC)  is 

accurately  the  "  pasture  grotmd,'*  doiving  its  name 

(torn  a  root  dabar  (^5^).  "  to  drive,"  significant 

of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driring  the  flodu  out  to 
feed  in  the  moniing,  and  home  again  at  night: 
and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word  /n/2, 
which  is  similarly  deri\'ed  from  tttibtn^  to  drive. 
With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  tlie  Wanderings 

—  for  which  Miduar  is  almost  invariaMy  used  — 
this  signification  is  most  appropriate;  for  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had  fiocks  and 
herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their  passage 
to  the  l*romised  Land.  Tliey  had  them  when  th^ 
left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38),  they  had  them  st 
Haceroth,  the  middle  point  of  the  wanderings 
(Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  the  tribes  poasesMd 
them  in  lai^  numbers  immediately  fcefore  the  ' 
transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ).  MkBar  is 
not  often  rendered  by  "  desert  '*  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
usual  and  certiunly  more  appropriate  transition  is 
*'  wilderness,"  a  word  in  which  the  idea  of  vegcta* 
tion  is  present  In  speaking  of  the  Wilderacsi  of 
the  Wan<leringB  the  word  "  desert "  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  Midbor,  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  ▼.  3,  xix.  S, 
Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16;  and  in  more  than  one  of 
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Itae  it  II  evidently  emplojed  ibr  the  aaka  of 
euphony  merely. 

Jfitibnr  in  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  m'hich  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  vilUm;es  of  Palestine,  aiul  which  are  a 
Tery  6uniliar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that  comitry. 
In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered' vrith  a  rich  green 
verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs  of 
varioua  kinds.  Bui  at  the  end  of  summer  the 
herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  powdered 
thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and  the 
whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  fhruished  by  the  hilb  throu«;h 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  ptutunige  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  resort 
of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  liand  and 
Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  even  in  Uie  month 
of  September  —  whoa  the  writer  made  this  jouniey 
—  though  the  turf  was  only  visible  on  close  in- 
spection, more  than  one  kurge  flock  of  p;oau  and 
sheep  was  browsing,  scattered  over  the  kloiies,  or 
stretched  out  ux  a  k>ng  even  line  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.^*  A  strildng  example  of  the  same  thing, 
and  of  the  maimer  in  which  tliis  waste  pasture  land 
gradually  melts  into  the  culti\'ated  fields,  is  seen  in 
making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountauis  of 
Beqjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  J/uJJimag  or 
Jtba,  lliese  Midbart  seem  to  ha>e  l)ome  the 
name  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  most  con- 
tiguous; for  example,  Beth-Aven  (in  the  region  hst 
referred  to);  Ziph,  Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south 
of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Jeniel,  &c.,  Ac. 

In  the  poetical  books  '*  desert  '*  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  Midbar  in  Deut.  zxziL  10;  Job  xxiv. 
5;  Is.  xzi.  1;  Jer.  zxv.  24. 

3.  Char*bah  [rather  Ciiorbaii]  (n^in). 
This  word  is  perhaps  related  to  Arabaky  with  the 
substitution  of  one  guttural  for  another;  at  any 
rate  it  appears  to  Imve  the  same  force,  of  dryness, 
and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in  any 
historical  passages.  It  is  rendered  ** desert"  in  I's. 
dL  6;  Is.  xlviii.  21;  Kx.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "waste 
plaees  **  or  ^  desolation.*' 

4.  Jesiiimon  (^iQ^tr^  [detert,  watU],  This 
word  ui  the  historical  books  is  used  with  the  definite 
article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  bead  i^ea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
tteated  as  a  {iroper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [J  I:Usiiimon  ; 
Bkth-  j  Ksit  1.MOTII.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs 
hi  a  few  passages  <^  poetry;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  is  rendered  ''desert:"  Ps.  bxviU.  40; 
evL  14;  Is.  xlilL  19,  20.  G. 

*  DESIRE  in  2  Clir.  xxi.  20  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  detidernrt^  ('to 
fiBd  the  k«  of,"  "  to  regret."  "  Jehoram  reigned 
in  Jenualem  eight  years,  and  departed  without 
bebg  iiesittd,"  A. 

DES'SAU  [Ssyl.]  (Ataaaoh  Akx.  Ai<r<ro»v: 
DestiH)^  a  villai;e  (not  "  town; "  iri/ii},  cisteilum) 
it  which  Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during 
his  campai:^  with  Judai  (2  Solace,  xiv.  16).  Tliere 
is  DO  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
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a  ThL<  practice  Is  not  pMoIlar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
nak««!ey  obi^erTeil  It  In  Algeria  ;  and  fflvss  the  rsaton 
\k  it,  ttUDoly,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  coji- 


tioos  in  1  Uaoe.  or  in  Josephiis.  Ewald  ooi\ject> 
ures  that  it  may  have  bee.i  Adasa  {Gt*ch.  iv.  368, 
note). 

DEU'EL  [2  syl.]  (h^yj^,  [cattiny  on  God, 
Ges.;  El  U  knonoinff^  Fitrst]:  [Rom.]  Vat  and 
Alex.  'PayotHiX:  Vutl),  fiUher  of  Kliasaph,  the 

"captain"  (S'^Q^S)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  ^ii.  42,  47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  men- 
tioned again  in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Keuel,  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  \iery 

similar  Hebrew  letters  *T  and  ^.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain 
the  1);  the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  pboes,  has  R. 
[Kkuei^]  Which  of  the  two  was  really  his  name 
we  ha>'e  no  means  of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY   (D'^nj'jrn    hVh,  or 

C^'^D'?,  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book; 

AtvTfpov6fAioyt  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law; 

^t,uteronomiuiu :  called  al4>  by  the  later  Jews 

np  U-.  .7  .ifr?  and  ri-'r^^n  ign). 

A.  Cmttnf$.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  deliveretl  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death,  lliey  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  pUins 
of  Moob  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  bst  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
l«feT>t  (i.  3). 

Sul^ined  to  these  disoounes  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Bkjasing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  hit 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (L  1-iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  redkpito- 
ktes  the  chief  evenU  of  the  bst  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  e\'ents  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  bmd.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
nuious  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience: and  renunds  them  of  the  «Lclusi<Hi  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generation, 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter 
of  the  spies,  and  next  of  himself,  with  whom  the 
Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (ill.  26).  On  the 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then 
based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obe- 
dience; and  especially  a  wamhig  against  idolatry 
as  that  which  had  brought  God*s  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yiH 
sorer  punishment  in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To 
this  disoourse  is  appended  a  brief  notio*  ef  the 
aoering  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-13). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  mftMduoed  like  the 
first  by  an  exphmation  of  the  dreumstances  under 
which  it  was  deUvered(iv.  44-49).  It  extends  fr«Mn 
chap.  V.  1-xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation, 
with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not  bare 
recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every  word 
shows  the  heart  of  the  bwgiver  full  at  once  of  xeal 
for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the  wel- 


plete,  consamptkm  of   the  scanty  herbage.    {Fou 
MoHtki  in  Algeria,  p  308.) 
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bra  of  Ilia  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
tLe  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  d*  his  exhor- 
tations. 'l*he  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  beghis  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  —  the  Ten 
Commandments, — and  impressivelj  repeats  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  l->i. 
3).  (b.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  l-lrst  Table.  The  love  of  Jeho^tdi  who  has 
done  so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter 
uprooting  of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  remwded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ff.,  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  tiilled  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebell- 
ions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21 ).  Tlie  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  agidn  emphatically  urged  (x. 
12-xi.  32),  and  the  gr<At  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-0).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  ttfjitit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii.-xvi.  17);  (2)  then  those 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18-xxi.  23);  and  (3) 
lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of'the  people  (xxii.  1-xxvi.  19).  The  whole  are 
fhtmed  with  express  reference  to  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(I.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  ui  *^  the 
place  which  tlie  Ix>rd  thy  God  shall  choose  "  (xii. 
5—32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idoUtry 
fh>m  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  ofr(xiii.);  and  all  idohitrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
reguhtions  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passox-er,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3>xri. 
17). 

(2.)  Hie  laws  aflecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
In  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  IMests  and  Lerites  and 
Prophets  (xriii.);  of  the  cities  of  refbge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18-xix.  21  is  jutfidal 
in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21-xvii.  1, 
seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgarten  ( Comm. 
in  bx!.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
close  connection  which  must  subsist  between  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  righteous  rule  and  judg- 
ment. But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said  with 
more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  na  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (6)  especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15-xxvi.  19).     So  Ewald 
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divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  tc 
the  previous  section.  Hiivemick  on  the  other  band 
includes  it  in  the  present,  llie  fact  is,  that  tv. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  whidi  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturaUy 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  sedioa. 
It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family,  paaaes 
on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (rdv. 
16-22)-  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  confeaoMO 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  offers  the 
first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is 
as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant 
with  Jehovah  and  greatly  biased  by  Jeho\-ah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1-xxri.  19) 
is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  sfipeal  (16-19), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with  whieh  it 
opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains  an 
taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart  fhnn 
each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line.  But  there 
is  in  this  discourse  a  ^'ery  nmiiifest  gradual  descent 
trom  the  higher  ground  to  the  fewer.  The  speaker 
begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  himself  as  the 
great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he  passes 
(1)  to  the  Religious,  (2)  to  the  Political,  and  (3) 
to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxz.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moaea.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  np  stones  upon  Mount 
Kbal,  and  on  them  to  write  "all  the  words  of  this 
law.'*  Then  follow  the  se\'eral  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Lerites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
kw,  is  further  portrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  \-erified  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  people.  Tht  subject  of  this  discoona 
18  briefly  "  llie  Blessing  and  the  C^use.** 

I V.  llie  deli\-ery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses 
(for  its  still  fiirtiier  presen-ation)  to  the  custody  ci 
the  Levites,  and  a  chaige  to  the  people  to  bear  it 
read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.):  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xzzi.  30- 
xxxii.  44):  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  fint  announced  to  him 
in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  last 
chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  DetUerommy  1o  ihe  prtrtdhg 
books.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  kter  addition.  Only  cfaaptcn 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  AVette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerko.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Kk)hist  [Pektatkuch]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrownl 
horn  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice  k>wei 
down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii.  to  be  hter,  whilst  Bleek  (JirjMrrt.  i.  25) 
and  Tuch  {Gen.  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  Elohistic 
Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chaptcn 
originally  formed  the  condufdon  of  the  book  of 
Numbers,  and  that  the  Denteronomist  [Pkkta- 
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tboch]  tore  them  ftwmy  from  their  proper  position 
In  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own  worlc 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuoh,  and  to  p^ve  it  a 
fitting  conclusion.  Geaenius  and  his  foUowera  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stiuids  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  Bat  it  is  a  question 
of  8ome  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  sbouM  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  oue  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  'l*he  more  oensen-ative  critics  of  the 
school  of  Uengstenheig  contend  that  Deuteronomy 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throui^hout  to  be  ascrilicd  to  Moses.  Others,  as 
Stiihelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
Ceving  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist;  whiJst 
others  again,  as  Kwaki  and  De  Wette,  are  in  jhvor 
of  a  difiereut  autlior. 

The  chief  grounds  (w  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  higt<»ical  and 
legal  poKions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
before  we  eome  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  Ac.,  as  given  by 
l>e  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  KifdtUung 
(many  of  bis  former  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Ducre/Hincits.  —  llie  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following  — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xvili.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  Ijefore  the  mount  {V!x.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  chaing  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  **  at  that  time,"  ver. 
9,  with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker, 
as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
dearly  resumpU^'e  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there  is  no 
force  in  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here 
passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  aUusM>n  to 
a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is 
an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the  story 
in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in  Num. 
xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  proliably  because  the  office  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Kanke,  v.  Len- 
gerke,  Heiigst,  Ilavem.,  Stahelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  '22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii. 
2,  boauise  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  C'«iiaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  penple,  whereas 
there  (iod  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
Tlie  explanation  is  obvious.    The  people  make  the. 
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request;  Moses  refers  it  to  GoA,  who  then  gives  to 
it  his  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numben 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Hob, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves,  and  also  of  tlie  circumst'uices  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (w.  20,  21 ).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  ii  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  hi  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  a.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  **And  the  Atnoriies  which 
dwelt  In  that  mountain,"  Ac.,  whereas  in  the  story 
of  the  same  event.  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  A  malt  kites  are 
mentioned.  Answer :  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelifes.  The  .\morites 
stand  here  not  for  **  Amalekites,"  but  for  ''Canaan- 
ites," as  being  the  most  powerfU  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  (jen.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  7);  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  It 
is  said,  **•  they  destroyed  you  tit  ^'e/r,"  where,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Ilengst 
Ui.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confbsed  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  *(  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  *'  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  by  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
IsraeUtes  would  have  been  uaek'ss,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
&vor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff., 
who  is  foUowed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is  said, 
"  we/KUsec/  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
FiSau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  fiiilure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  eUewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israel- 
ites purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (w.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  m  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  ofler  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  obser\'ing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
given  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the 
order  of  encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakan,  (2) 
Moeera  (where  Aaron  dies),  (8)  Gudgodoh,  (4)  Jot- 
bath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene- 
jaakan,  (3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  fol- 
k)w  the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Uor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  tliat  Aaron  dies. 
(It  is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of 
the  stations  between  Ezion-gd)er  and  Kadesh  on 
the  ntum  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  these  accounts.    The  explanatica 
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l^vcn  hj  Kurtz  (Atlai  tm-  Gesdu  d.  A.  B.  20)  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  aatiBfactory.  He  aays:  ^*  In 
the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  con- 
gregation eomei  a  second  time  to  the  wilderneas 
of  Zk,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii.  36).  On  the 
down-route  to  Esion-geber  they  had  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Mosera),  Hene- 
Jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now 
again  depurting  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount 
Uor,  *  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (ver.  37, 
88),  or  to  Mosera  (Deut  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
about  this  time,  >.  e.  a  Mconef  time,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh/'  'lliis  seems  a  not  improbable 
explanation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  desert  is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer, 
art  Wiuie. 

(0.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
fcr  the  mountain  on  which  the  hw  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  fiu*  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
■nd  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitlc  giving  of  the  kiw,  and 
Che  giving  of  the  law  in  the  knd  of  Moab  (Deut. 
i.  5,  zxix.  1).  So  KeU.  Of  this  last  explanation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  neither  ingenious 
nor  satisfiictory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
■nswers  above  gi\'en,  that  so  &r  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  &r 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and 
Iqgal  sections  are  in  this  respect  of  fisr  mora  im- 
portance, and  the  principal  of  them  we  ahaU  here 
enumerate. 

U.  ^(&ft*<tofu.  —  These  an  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History,  (a.)  The  command  of  Qod 
Co  leave  Horeb,  Deut  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
X.  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelitus,  Deut  i. 
46,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  46.  The  intercession  of 
Hoses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut  ix.  80,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that,  as  Kdl  suggests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier 
books,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  tlie  same 
hand.  But  of  more  note  are:  (6.)  The  command 
not  to  fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
Dent  ii.  9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy 
of  them  food  and  water,  11.  4-8.  The  valuable  his- 
torieal  notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  eariier 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
■nd  of  Mount  Seir,  it  10-12,  20-23 ;  the  sixty  forU- 
fied  cities  of  Bashan,  ill.  4;  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  giants,*'  iii.  11;  the 
liferent  names  of  Uermon,  iii.  9;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xzv.  17, 18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xtIL  8. 

2.  In  the  Law.  ft)  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  reftige,  Dent  xiz.  7-0,  ••  compared  with  Num. 
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xxxT.  14  and  Deut  It.  41;  of  one  particoiar  j/imm 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  oflniags, 
tithes,  ^.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut  xiL  6,  £t^ 
whilst  the  restriction  with  r^ard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  tiie  tabernacle  of  the 
cong^&^oQ  (l'^-  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20. 
21 ;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be  brou^it 
with  the  sacrifices  and  bumt-ofierin^s  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  Deut  xiL  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22,  SbL, 
xxvi.  12;  concerning  fidse  prophets  and  seducers  to 
idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiiL; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  kiiuc- 
dom,  xvii.  14,  d^. ;  the  prophets,  x^'iii.  15,  Ac. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder;  the  hiw  of  iemale  captives;  uf  fint-bom 
sons  by  a  double  marriage;  of  disobedient  sons:  of 
those  wlio  sufler  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8, 13-21;  of  divorce,  xxi  v.  1,  and  varioos 
lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv.;  tbo  ibnn  of 
thanksgiving  in  ofiering  the  fint-fruits,  xxvi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacfcs,  xxxi.  10-13. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  naodifica- 
tions  of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut  xr.  12, 
(fee.,  compared  with  Ex.  xxL  2,  Ac  See  also  the 
luller  directions  in  Deut  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiiL  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author,  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  Tlie  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to 
De  VVette,  iv.  41-^,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiiiL  In- 
tenial  evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that 
Lhis  book  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of 
a  compiler. 

2.  It  caimot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  diffisrent  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  floiriiig,  laon 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  \a  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  his- 
torians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  foUowing  principal  hj'potheses  have  been  main- 
tained:— 

(1. )  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
tlie  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics  Ueqgstenbei^fc 
Uaveniick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  mainuuned  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes:  **  Deuteronomy  ap- 
pears to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhorn 
and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  adroo- 
nitionsof  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  Interest  in 
tlie  weliare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  real- 
ized that  it  must  soon  bid  fittrewell  to  them  .  .  . 
Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by 
some,  evidences  of  another  authorship  than  that  of 
Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  ss  being  so  deeply 
freugiit  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  eon- 
viuce  any  unpr^udiced  reader  who  b  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any 
pvetemUr  to  legisUtion,  or  to  any  mere  imkatur 
of  the  great  legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through 
ail  this  book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  arti- 
ficial or  supposititious  oompositioo  "  ( IIi$t.  of  tht 
0.  T.  Canon^  §  8). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said :  (a)  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  htia  writ* 
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In  by  Mooes,  the  change  in  stjle  is  easiij  acooanted 
flbr  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  mider  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  (6. )  That  the  \t8UB  loqitendi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  t!ie 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
hi  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  (fi^  I1iat  the  alleged  discrep- 
ancies in  mattero  of  &ct  between  tliis  and  the 
earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and 
that  the  aiJditions  and  corrections  in  the  le^sbition 
are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when 
the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Hertheau  observes:  **  It  is  hazardous 
to  conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  htws  that 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He 
who  made  additions  must  have  known  what  it  was 
be  was  making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have 
avoided  all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the 
earlier  hws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  htter " 
{Die  Sieben  Griqtpen  Mo$,  Gtsetze,  p.  19,  note). 
{d.)  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
ship (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8;  Bfark  x.  3; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  Uter  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  St»helln  (and  as  it  would 
seem  of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  Jehovisttc  portions  of  the  other  books. 
He  thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative 
portions  pkunly  show  the  hand  of  the  snpplementut 
{KfiL  Untert,  p.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but 
Uttle  weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  con- 
siders them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going 
over,  oorrectihg,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials 
of  the  Klohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomiat  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist  De  Wette's  arguments  are 
based,  ('0  on  the  difference  in  style;  (6)  on  the 
eontradictions  already  referred  to  as  existing  in 
matters  of  history,  as  welLas  in  the  legislation, 
whoi  compared  with  that  in  Exodus;  (c)  on  the 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does 
not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks 
to  the  people,  and*  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  (cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17, 
with  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33);  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that 
the  Deuterononiist  ascribes  his  whole  work  to 
Moses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
fai  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some 
eritics  that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet. 
So  Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  {Gesch.  d.  nd>r.  Spr. 
pw  32),  and  Hartmann  (Hi*t,  Krit.  Fortch,  p.  660). 
Konig,  on  the  other  hand  (AIUesL  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.), 
has  shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance 
has  been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  EinL  p. 
117),  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ence of  style  between  the  two  books.  And  De 
Wette  rennrks  (tinL  p.  191),  "Zu  viel  behauptet 
iber  diem  Vei-wandtschaft  von  Bohkn^  Gen.  s. 
Ami.'* 

(5.)  Ewald  b  of  op  nioo  that  it  was  written  by  a 
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Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  tlM 
reign  of  Manasseh  {Gttch,  de»  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fuUy  ali^-e  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impre« 
more  powerfully  upon  the  muids  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect  lliis  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  f^h  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  Uw  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  further 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8 ;  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  t. 
U,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7 ;  and  xxviii.  49,  Ac.  from  Is.  ▼. 
26  fF.,  xxxiti.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
{Gesch.  i.  171.  note).  The  song  of  Muses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Sobmon. 

D,  Date  of  Composition,  Was  the  book  reaDy 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  yean*  wander- 
ing, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter 
Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still  further 
exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law  were 
written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  &ct  that  the  goodly  huid  lay  even 
now  before  theur  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be  up- 
permost in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  soksmnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land- 
which  he  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,** 
or  «« whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phnueology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  bng  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Omaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Soh>mon  (De  Wette,  r.  Lengerke  and 
others),  or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  sa  above), 
is  not  only  to  make  the  book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fiict  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Ijiws  is  such  as  of  it^df  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  mstances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organization  and  the  state  of  the  Ijevites,  who  are 
i-epreeented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  withouf 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  Ac.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  iuuned| 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  ahneady  existing:  OB' 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  phee 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  Uie  future  and  very  diflbvnt  position  of  hie 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commiHion,  surely  H  ii 
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Dot  too  mnch  to  aisume  that  to  wise  and  f^rcBii  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  rei;ulate  its  due  adniinistration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Ilenoe  he  would  guard  against 
fidse  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatr}-.  As  regards 
the  l^Nites,  Moses  might  have  ex|)ected  or  even  i 
desired  tliat,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  aS| 
theuiselves),  they  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
cities  but  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the 
very  ;;radual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in 
iJeut.  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in 
Num.  di)es  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  19, 
xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  xxii. 
21,  Ac.);  tlie  name  Feast  of  TabtmacUt;  and 
the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little 
biKfi.  In  Amos  v.  2G,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness ;  the  punishment  of 
stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  zxiii.  34; 
and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  least  does  not  exclude  other  motives. 

A  furtlier  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pkntatkucii.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  general  literature  relating  to  Deuteron- 
omy, see  PKKTATrxx'H.  Recent  exegetical  works 
on  this  book  are:  Riehm,  Dlt  Getetzgtbung  Afosia 
im  LntuU  Moab,  1854:  F.  W.  Schultz,  Dm  DetU- 
troROinium  eridarty  1869;  Knobel,  Die  Backer 
Numeric  DtuUnmnmium  u.  J<mta  erklart^  1861 
{Ereget.  JIandb.  xiii.);  Kdl,  in  Kdl  u.  Delitzach, 
BM.  Com.  2t«r  Band,  der  Num.  w.  DeuL,  1862; 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  Hdy  Bible  vith  NoUt^  vol.  i., 
Fire  Bookt  of  Moett,  2d  ed.  1866;  F.  W.  J. 
Schroeder,  Dm  DeuUronomiumy  1866  (in  I.Ange's 
Bibehcerky  A.  T,^  iii.).  On  single  passages,  Vokk, 
Mom  canticum  cygneitm,  Deut.  xxxii.,  1861; 
Kamphausen,  Das  Lied  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii., 
1862;  Graf,  Der  Segen  Moses,  Deut.  zxxiii.,  1867. 

T.  J.  C. 

DEVIL  (AidfioXoS'  Diabohu;  properly  *^one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  ZiafidWsi;  comp.  Plat. 
Syntp.  p.  222,  c,  d;  and  generally  a  *< slanderer" 
or  't false  accuser"). 

llie  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and  ad- 
jective sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tun,  iii.  3;  and 
Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with  the 
article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  «  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to  Judas 
(aJi ''  Satan  "  to  St  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23),  because 
they  —  the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the 
moment  —  were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  aa  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

11)0  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gep.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  sdfish 
riiler,  seeking  his  own  good  and  not  that  of  his 

«  *  Without  the  article,  though  applied  to  Satan,  In   account  of  its  predicate  relation,  or  its  f>roe  as  a 
Acts  xiii.  10,  1  Tet  T.  8,  and  Her.  xx.  2,  either  on    name.  8m  Battmann's  Neuust.  Grmmn,  p.  78. 
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ereatures.  The  effect  is  to  ttir  up  the  spirit  ef 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fimcied  indepadaiee; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  filae> 
hood  or  cruelty  to  Uim.  The  success  of  the  Devil's 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narratm 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  moNt  mytbol- 
ogies,  and  especially  in  the  boirible  notion  of  the 
divine  pBAvos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  46.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  liord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  aigna  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasldog  of  a  eimilar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

llie  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  mao 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  nnlnteOi- 
gible  to  us.  llie  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need  oo 
accuser,  and  the  All-lMre  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hitn  who  is  "  the  Good."  As  a  pert 
of  these  it  must  be  viewed,  —  to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  fiwts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  Devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  be  if 
called  '*  the  accuser  (jror^Tvp)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  .Job.  Its  essence 
as  before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job 

9,  10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  "  who  feved  not  their  own  liies 
unto  death." 

For  details  see  Satan.  A.  B. 

•  DEYOTIOKS  denoted  fonneriy  ohjecU  of 
wonhip  or  religious  veneration,  and  not,  as  al 
present,  acts  of  M'orship  or  sentiments  of  de%'otion. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  only  that  it  stands  oorrectl} 
for  atfidcrfAaru  in  Acts  xvii.  23  (A.  V.),  undes 
which  term  Paul  refers  to  the  temples,  images 
altars  and  the  like,  which  the  Athenums  regarded  sf 
sacred,  and  to  which  they  paid  divine  homage.  If 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  text  koI  fivfiAs  (<dsr 
an  allar)  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  class  which  ertfidafutra  designates.  Our  pre* 
ent  English  therefore  requires  "  your  objects  of  de- 
votion "  in  Paul's  speech,  instead  of  ^  your  dero> 
tions."  n. 

•DEVOUT.  [Prowelttes,  at  Uie  end, 
Amer.  ed.] 

DEW  (b^  :  3p^of :  ros).  This  in  the  sum- 
mer is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to 
some  extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecdus.  xriii.  16. 
xliii.  22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  i^cnkur- 
ist;  as  a  proof  of  this  copMusness  the  well-known 
sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad- 
duced. Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  bleesing 
with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source  of  fer- 
tility (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  Deut  xxxiii.  13;  Zeeh.  viiL 
12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  coxae  (2 
Sam.  i.  21 ;  1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  10).  It  becomes 
a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  loeaon  of 
its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  apparent  edbrt 
of  rain  (Deut  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Pi.  cxxxlii 
3;  Prov.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxvi.  19;  Hos.  ziv.  5;  MIcl 
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f .  7 ;,  while  iU  speedy  evaneaoence typifies  the  tran- 
aeoi  goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioued  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant  V.  2;  Dan.  It.  15,  23,  25-33,  v.  21). 

H.  H. 
•  DEW  OF  HERMON.     [Hermon.] 
DIADEM  W?^,  ^'J:^,  or  n5?>*?;  also 

iT^^V  •  )»  *  '"'O"^  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They  oc- 
cur in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  the  Engliiih  words  appear  to  be  used  with 

any  special  force.  HDI^V^  is  strictly  used  for  the 
«*  mitre  "  of  the  hi^h-priest.     [Mitke.] 

What  the  "  diadem  '*  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  lliat  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a  fiUet 
of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head  and 
Ued  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Liber  ^riin.  //.  A^  vii.  56,  57).  Its  color  was  gen- 
erully  white  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  37;  SU.  Ital.  xvi.  241); 
■ometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Da- 
rius, "  cerulea  fascia  albo  distiiicta''  (Q.  Curt  iii.  3, 
vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §  13);  and  it  was  sown 
with  pearb  or  other  gems  ((Jihlon.  i.  392;  Zech. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Kev.  ix.  7).  It 
was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  32,  rb  SidSriiM  rris  *A<rias),  and  hence 
the  deep  offense  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Ca»ar  to 
iub«titute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to 
Roman  emperors  (^'8edel)at  .  .  .  coronatus;  .  .  . 
diadema  ostendis,**  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  34):  when  some 
one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  '*  can- 
didae  faaciie  pneligatam,''  the  tribunes  instantly 
ordCTed  ihtJiUti  or  diadem  to  be  removed,  and  the 
man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Ges.  79). 
Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
insanity  (Suet  Cnl  22).  Heliogabalus  only  wore 
it  in  private.  Antony  assiuned  it  in  Eg^-pt  (Hor. 
Iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to  Aurel. 
Victor,  Auielian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  badge  of  the 
empire.  liepresentations  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont,  HisL 
Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  simiUrly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet);  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state 
crown  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  AthaUah ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress 

on  the  word  'T.T!}  in  thb  place,  especially  as  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the 
Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  "^0?  (f^Top«j, 
milk^ns)  for  the  turban  (o-roA^  fivtralyri,  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favor 
(riii.  15,  SicCSiffia  fiv<r<rtyoy  wopfupovv)'  The 
diadem  of  the  king  differed  fh>ni  that  of  others  in 
having  an  erect  trianguhir  peak  {Kvp^aaia^  iVris- 
toph.  At.  487 ;  %v  ol  ficuriKus  ii6ifov  bpO^y  i(p^ 
povy  irtipk  ll4p<raiSj  ol  8i  frrparnyol  K€K\ifi4y7iy, 
Said.  s.  V.  ridpOj  and  Hesych.).      Possibly  the 

H^an?  of  Dan.  iii.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX., 
There  however  Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words 
xou  ridpais  «oi  TtptKytifiia-i),  A.  V.  »*  hat  [Hat.]  " 
Some  render  it  by  tibiale  or  cnlcemnentum. 
Schleusner  sugfresta  that  Kp^fivKos  may  be  derived 
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fh>m  it  The  tiara  generally  had  pendent  flapi 
falling  on  the  shoulders.  (See  Paschalius,  de  CorO' 
wi,  p.  573 ;  Brissonius,  de  Regn,  Pert.y  Ac. ;  Lay- 
ard,  ii.  320;  Scacchus,  Myrothec,  iii.  38;  Fabriciut, 
BibL  Ant.  xiv.  13.) 

The  worfs  D^Vl^ti  ^rH'^P  ["exceeding  in 
dyed  attire,'*  A.  V.]  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  mean  long  and 
flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colors  (LXX.  irap^ 
/Sairra,  where  a  better  reading  is  ridpai  fiaxred)- 
[Ckown.]  F.  W.  P 


Obrene  of  Tefcradrachm  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Syria. 
Head  of  king  with  diadem,  to  the  right 

*The  difference  between  "diadem'*  {9td9ri/JM) 
and  "  crown  '*  iar^^xiMos)  is  very  important  for  tht 
study  of  the  New  Testament  The  distinction  ii 
not  duly  recognized  in  the  foregoing  article  or  in 
that  on  Crown.  Both  the  classical  usage  and  thai 
of  the  Hellenistic  Cireek  are  well  illustrated  by 
Trench  in  his  Symmynu  of  the  N.  T.,  §  xxiii. 
See  also  Corona  in  Pauly's  IteaUKncyk.  ii.  714. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  *'*■  diadem  **  is  that  of  roy- 
alty or  kingly  power;  while  the  other  senses  of  oui 
English  "crown**  (which  embraces  also  that  of 
"diikdem,**  and  hence  of  itself  is  indeterminate) 
belonj^  to  <rT^4>avor,  denoting  "  the  crown  of  victory 
in  the  games,  of  civic  worth,  of  military  valor,  of 
nuptial  joy,  of  festal  gladness,*'  but  not  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty  and  r^^  grandeur. 

Hence  the  reference  (see  above)  to  Rev.  ix.  7,  aa 
showing  how  the  duuhm  was  ornamented,  is  incor- 
rect; for  the  term  there  is  crritpavoi^  and  describes 
"  the  locusts  **  as  conquerors,  not  as  kings.  The 
Septuagint  (see  e.  g.  the  passages  in  the  firnt  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  contain  the  two  words)  ob- 
serves the  distinction  under  remark  with  undeviat- 
ing  accuracy.  It  woidd  be  better,  perhaps,  if  Um 
A.  V.  had  at  least  suggested  to  the  reader  the  va- 
riation in  the  Greek,  by  saying  *'  diadems  **  instead 
of  "  crowns  '*  in  Rev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xix.  12.  Withoai 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  import  of  these  sim- 
ilar but  different  expressions,  we  fail,  as  IVencb 
remarks,  to  perceive  how  "  fitly  it  is  said  of  Him 
who  is  Ring  of  Kings  and  Ix)rd  of  Lords,  that  oo 
his  head  were  many  di'idemt  ifiia^fuvra  iroKKd) « 
.  .  .  these  *  many  diadems '  the  tokens  of  the 
many  royalties  —  of  earth,  of  heaven,  and  of  heU 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  —  which  are  his;  ro^idties  once 
luurped  or  assailed  by  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  the 
usurper  of  Christ's  dignity  and  honor,  described 
therefore  with  hi»  seven  diadems  as  well  (xiii.  1 ), 
but  now  openly  and  forever  assumed  by  Him  to 
whom  they  rightfully  belong."  See  also  Webster's 
Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament^  p. 
233  (Ix)nd.  1864).  H. 

DIAL  (n'ibSD :  ityoBaBfiol:  horologiwn). 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  **  steps  '*  in 
A.  V.  {Ex.  XX.  26;  1  K.  X.  19),  and  "degrees"  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  XX.  9,  10,  11;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
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tiw  niargin  the  »< degrees"  rather  than  the  ^dial"  j 
of  Ahaz.  Ill  Uie  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termiiUDg  tlie  shape  and  stnicture  of  the  solar  in- 
itrument,  which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  counie  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  {Comnu  on  h.  uxviii. 

8),  that  the  ilSb^^D  were  reaUy  stairs,  and  that 
(he  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obeUsk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  orna- 
mented. Abaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him  probably 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  Assyria  the  pat- 
tern of  some  such  stnicture;  and  this  might  readily 
lead  the  »'  princes  of  Babylon  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
to  "  inquire  of  the  wonder,"  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Uezekiah.  Herod- 
otus (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  received 
from  the  13abyk>nians  the  ir6Xos  and  the  yyc6/uaiK, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.  Of 
iuch  division,  however,  the  0.  T.  contains  no  un- 
doubted trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  course  of  it, 
although  it  is  posail>le  that  Ps.  di.  11,  and  cix.  23, 
Boay  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
•a  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  zi.  9  the  day 
ia  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  .As 
regards  the  ph^-sical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
leems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyze  it;  no  doubt  an 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
oolumn,  ^.,  might  easily  eflect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
ii  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D'^Sl^H  of  Is. 
vn\.  8,  xxvii.  9;  Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  mar 
gin  of  the  A.  V.  "sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to 
measure  time  (Jahn,  ArchaoL  i.  i.  539),  but  there 
•eems  no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory. 

H.  H. 

*  Gumpach,  in  his  Sonnenzeiger  des  Ahtu  {^AU- 
tettamenlUcke  StucUen,  p.  186}  suggests  that  the 
Mdial  of  Ahaz"  was  so  called  because  it  was  a 
present  to  him  from  his  ally  'IlgUth-Pilner,  and 
that  it  was  not  only  modelled  after  the  style  of 
such  structures  in  Babylonia,  but  was  made  there 
and  sent  to  Ahaz  from  that  oouu^.  In  his  res- 
toration of  the  figure  he  makes  it  resemble  very 
much  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
the  edifices  represented  by  the  Birs  Nimroud  and 
oUier  similar  ruins,  namely,  a  series  of  steps  or  ter 
races  on  which  an  upright  pole  cast  its  shadow. 
[See  Babel,  Tower  of.]  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it 
possible  that  these  great  structures  in  Mesopotamia 
may  have  been  built  for  some  a8tronomi(»l  pur- 
pose {Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  499).  The  confirmation  of 
this  coi^ecture  would  bring  the  ruins  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  connection  with  sacred 
history.  Gumpach  attempts  to  explain  the  account 
of  the  sun*s  going  back  on  the  dial  of  Ahax  with- 
out finding  anj-thing  miraculous  in  the  text.  See 
u;ainst  that  view  Keil  and  DeUtzsch,  Bucher  dtr 
KOniffe  (1865),  p  345.     [Uezekiah.]  U. 

DIAMOND  {dbjV  :  teunris:  jn^\  a  pre- 
Bioua  stone,  the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the 


DIANA 

breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxriii  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezdciel  (xxviiL  13' 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  T^ 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the  He* 
brew  names  of  precious  atones  in  the  above  passages, 
tlie  translators  or  transcribers  having  ^paiently 
altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  '^IcvTit 
seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  eotTespoiiding  to 

D  Vil^,  but  most  ancient  oommentaton  give  on;^, 
ovvxioy^  onychimu.  Our  tranalation,  ^*  diamond,'* 
is  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defended  by 
Braun  (</e  Vest.  Sucerd.  ii.  13).  Kalisch  (on  Ex. 
p.  536)  says  **  perhaps  Emerald."     The  etjmokgy 

(from  Z3^n,  to  strike,  or  cruah)  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose a  hard  stone.  The  emerald,  which  is  of  a 
green  color,  of  varions  depths,  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the  ruby  in  value. 
The  same  authority  doubts  whether  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  they  did  not  even  understand  how  to  cut  the 
ruby. 

Bespecting  *^^P^,  which  la  translated  "dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Abamaxt. 

W.  D. 

DIA^ A.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Grtek 
ArtemU  ^Aprffus)^  the  tutelar}'  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  was, 
however,  regarded  as  in^-ested  with  very  difloent 
attributes,  and  made  the  ot|)ect  of  a  diflereot  wor- 
ship from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and 
other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  O.  Mialler 
says  {HisL  of  the  Jkn-ian*,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.}, 
*^  everything  that  is  re^Hted  of  this  deity  is  a^ngnlar 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  {Kphtnaea^  pp.  78-86),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavors  in  almost  all  poonts 
to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And 
in  some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  CToressm, 
one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  dty  stood,  is  con- 
nected by  Stephauus  Byzantinus  with  k^-  We 
may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth, 
the  calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  was  ab- 
sent in  the  character  of  Lucina.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  a 
huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true  Ephesian 
Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  entirely  alien  fitim 
Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words  are  (PnafitL  ad 
Ephes.)f  "Scribebat  Paulus  ad  Ephesios  Dianam 
colentes,  non  banc  venatricem,  qusa  arcum  tenet  ei 
succiticta  est,  sed  istam  nmlHmammiam^  quam 
Gneci  vo\vf»aaroy  vocant,  ut  sdlioet  ex  ipsa  effigie 
mentirentur  onmium  earn  bestiarum  et  viventium 
esse  nutricem."  Guhl,  indeed,  supposes  this  mode 
of  represoitation  to  have  reference  simply  to  the 
fountains  over  which  the  goddess  presided,  conceiv- 
ing the  multiplication  of  breasts  to  be  similar  to 
the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Ai^gus  or  of  heads  in 
T}phoeus.  But  the  correct  view  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  treats  this  peculiar  form  as  a  symbol  of 
the  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  nature. 
This  is  the  form  under  which  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  repretiented, 
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wherever  wonhipped ;  and  the  worship  extended  to 
aoany  placet,  such  as  Samos,  Mitylene,  Pen^  Hi- 
erapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  mention  those  only  which 
aocur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  The  coin 
below  will  give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which 
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Qreek  imperial  copper  coin  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna 

allied  COimvoul)  ;  Domitia,  with  nams 

of  procooaaL 

ObT. :  AOMITIA  CIBACTH.     Bust  to  right     Rer. : 

ANeVKAICEN  HAITOY  OMONOIA  £♦£  ZMYP. 

£phe«ian  Diana. 

WM  grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.  The  head 
wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  meta], 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  fissures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  r^arded  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  was  believed  to  have  fidlen  down  from 
heaven  (rod  AioTcroDr,  Acts  xix.  35). 

The  (Mental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  MtXicrcrcu, 
the  litter  Mtyd$v{oi'  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  'EatrfiV'  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
■acred  to  tJie  Epbesiui  Diana  (Aristoph.  Han, 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  £piiEi«us.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  ofiered.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  prinleges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akenuan,  in  Trans,  of  the  NumU- 
mitic  Site.  1841);  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  eonUnuance  of  these  privil^es  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61  (Strab.  xiv.  641 ;  Paus. 
▼ii.  2;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  Urge 
re%'enue  fivm  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  abo  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was 
rej^arded  as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  *'  and  the  strong  expres- 
rion  in  ver.  27,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,*'  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  fitydKri  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honor  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  21)63,  c),  and  in  Xeno- 
phon*8  Ephesiaca^  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian  Xen- 
ophon.  see  Diet,  of  Bwg.  and  Afythol. )  As  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  "all  Asia"  regarded  this 
worship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  tlie  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  lefer  to 
such  passar^  as  the  following:  6  rri^  *Aola^  yaSsj 
Corp.  Insc.  1.  c;  "oommuniter  a  civitatibus 
Asi«  fiwtum,'*  Liv.  i.  45;  "  tota  Asia  exstruente," 
Plin.  xvi.  79;  "factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxri.  21. 
Ka  to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout 
<  the  world,"  Pausanias  tells  us  (iv.  31)  that  the 


«  8es  DtniL,  Doocah,  fcc.  It  Is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
40tt  that  the  oormptioD  of  D  into  R  is  most  frequently 
.•  WotMerred ;  Dishon  to  Rhison,  Dodanim  to  Rhodioi, 


Ephebian  Diana  was  more  honored  privately  Umb 
any  other  deity,  which  acoounts  for  the  large  man- 
ufificture  and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "lilTer 
shrines  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not 
by  him  only.  This  specific  worship  was  pnblioly 
adopted  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  aJwl  dia- 
tant  places ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  cele- 
brated at  Ephesus  in  connection  with  it,  or  the 
treaties  made  with  other  cities  on  this  half-religioai, 
half-poliUcal  basis.  J.  S.  H. 

DIBLA'IM  {U^hyi  [two Jig-cakes]:  AcjSir 
XMifi;  [Alex.  AtpriAMftfx']  DebeUiim),  mother  of 
Uosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3). 

*  The  name  may  he  =  dtUci(B,  voUtptaSy  and 

hence  Giomer  (which  see)  as  the  daughter  (Hll)^ 
deliciis  dedUfi,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolio 
import  of  the  names.  See  Heng8ten))en^'s  Chru- 
Oology  (Keith's  trans.)  iii.  11  AT.  Dibbira  is  prob- 
ably the  name  of  Gomer's  &ther  (Manger,  Gesen., 
Hengst.,  Maurer)  and  not  the  mother's  name  as 
stated  aix>vo.  H. 

DIBXATH  (accurately  Dibij^h,  nb^^,  tht 

word  hi  the  text  being  Hilbn'^  =  "  to  DibUdi ;  ♦• 
A*p\aBd:  Dtblatha),  a  place  named  only  in  Ex. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel :  —  "I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  ....  »fipom'  the  wilderness  (J//d6ar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Xfidbar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  southeast 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was 
in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim  or 
Almon-dibhitluum  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  Itorder  of  Moab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  KeuV)en  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 

and  the  letters  D  (T)  and  R  ("1)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently  o  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copjists,  that  there  b  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
coi\)ecture  is  due  to  Jerome  ( Qnnm.  in  he. ),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  (lesenius,  and 
other  scholars  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  312;  and  see  David- 
son, Heb.  Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  RibhUi,  though  an  old 
town,  is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle 
course  of  Jewish  history,  but  shortly  before  the  date 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  it  had  started  into  a  terrible 
prominence  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem 
perpetrated  there  by  order  of  the  king  of  Uabylon. 

G. 

♦  DIBLATHAaM.  [Almon-Diblathaim; 
Beth  Diblathaim.] 

DFBON  (p"*7  [a  toasting,  Ges.;  but  Fiirst, 
a  ricer-place]:  Acufit&y,  [in  Is.,]  Ari$uy  [Alex. 
Acufiri^uv  for  kcu  Ai^jBoivi  in  Josh.  xiii.  9,  Comp. 
At$(i>y',  the  rest  omit;  in  Jer.,  FA.  AcjSwv :]  Dibon), 
1.  A  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  ihe  rich 
pastoral  country,  which  was  taken  ponscsition  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34). 
From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received  the 


fcc.     A  case  in  point  is  Riblah  itself,  which  In  I 
LXX.  is  mora  often  ^pXaBa  than  'FtfikeSd. 
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name  of  Didok-gad.  Ita  fint  mention  is  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  from 
thia  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Ifoabites.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  being 
both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not  likely  to 
have  ol^erved  the  division  of  towns  originally  made 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more  settled  people 
on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find  Dibon  counted 
to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  9  —  LXX. 
omits  — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
however,  it  was  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv. 
8;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24).  In  the  same 
denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably,  under 
the  name  of  Dimon,  M  and  B  being  convertible  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  admitting  of  a  play  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  of  Isaiah.  The  two  names 
were  both  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
{Comm.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  Reland,  p.  735). 
The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate  that  Dibon 
was  on  an  elevated  situation :  not  only  is  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  a  "  high  place  "  (Is.  xv.  2),  but 
its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "  come  down  *'  from  their 
glory  or  theu:  stronghold.  Under  tlie  name  of 
Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  tlie  Onomristicon.  It  was  theu  a  very 
laige  village  {Kt&firi  irofifirytdris)  beyond  the  Amon. 
In  modem  times  the  name  Dhibnn  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles  (142),  and 
Bitrckhardt  {Syr.  372)  as  attached  to  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Anion  ( Wady  Modjtb).  All  agree,  how- 
ever, in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying  low. 

2.  [KA.^  Ai/3«y;  the  rest  omit:  Dibon.^  One 
of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by  the  men 
of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neb.  xi. 
25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekabzcel,  Moladah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dimonaii.  G. 

DrBON-OAD  (15  lh'»'!T  [wasting  of  Gful]: 
Lai^v  r<£$ :  Dibon-gad)^  one  of  the  halting- places 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije- 
ABARiH  and  Almon-diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
45,  46).  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is 
generally  called  Dibon;  but  whether  it  received 
the  name  of  Gad  from  the  tril>e,  or  originally  pos- 
sessed it,  cannot  be  ascertained  .^  6. 

DIBUI  0"15'^  [perh.  eloquent,  Ges.]:  Ao- 
/3ik(;  [Alex.  Aafipt']  Dlbri)^  a  Danite,  father  of 
Snelomith,  a  woman  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having  "  blasphemed 
the  Name*'  [i.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev.  xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (Ji'JpaxAwr :  didrachnut). 
[Money;  Siiekei..] 

DID^MUS  {AiBufios),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
surname  of  the  Apostle  'lliomas  (John  xi.  IC,  xx. 
24, xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (nbf?'!:  A€*fX<{;  [Alex,  in  1  Chr. 
AfifAo/*:]  Dicia;  Gen.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a 
son  of  .Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be  looked 
for  in  Anibia.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
»<  a  p(dm-tre€j^  and  the  cognate  word  in  Arabic 

X  ^  ^ 

(  HJu^O  ),  "  «  pnlm-tree  abounding  with  fruU : " 
hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia 

a  •  As  it  is  said  expraasly  (Num.  zxxii.  34)  that  Gad 
tf  bttilt -'  (porh.  =  rebuilt  or  fortiflea)  DmoN,  that  lact 
ioooantB  sufflcientiy  for  the  name.  II. 


DIKLAH 

oontaming  many  palm-trees.  The  city  ^ly^cvr, 
in  the  northwest  of  Arabia  Fdix,  has  been  suf^ 
gested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite  name  (Boek 
Phaleg,  ii.  22);  but  I^hart,  and  after  him  Gesen- 
ius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  Minci, 
a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  palmiferous 
country.  Whether  we  follow  Bochart  and  moit 
others  in  pkicing  the  Mmei  on  the  east  bonkn 
of  the  Hijdz,  southwards  towards  the  Ycmtn,  or 
follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification  of  the  Wddu 
Dodn  with  the  territory  of  this  people,  the  eoB- 
nection  of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah  ia  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  place 
•  -^  X 

csX^Dakalah  (5JLjlv>  =  nb(:'^)  in  El-Temd- 
meh  {Kdmoos,  s.  v.),  with  many*palm>ti«eB  {Mar- 


ddd,t.y.).  '"Nakhleh"  (&JU^)  also  aignifies 
a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  pkoea, 
especially  Nnkidch  tlnYtmdnteyth,  and  AakkUk 
esii-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southeni  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  £I-l^tt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  traditioD 
of  Mohammed's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed 
Ishmaellte  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus 
excepts:  —  ^*  All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from 
Ishmael,  except  four  tribes:  Suhif  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramawt  [Ilazarmaveth],  El-Arwah  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef" {Afir-iit  tz-Zetndn,  bis). 

Therefore,  (1 )  Diklah  may  probably  be  reooverad 
in  the  place  called  Duhilah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  (2)  in  one  of  the  places  named  I^'atkl^k. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limita  of  this  artifde; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  I>iklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  hamg  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Mino'i  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  Phaltg;  Fresnel's  LeUrtt, 
Journal  Asiatique;  Jomard,  Jiuai,  in  Margin's 
Hist,  de  tEgyjrti^  vol.  iii.;  (^aussin,  /;«./i\  4c). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minei.  The  latter  ia 
written  JAuvcuoi,  VLivcuoh  luid  MtyMuoi,  which 
may  be  fiiirly  rendered  '-*■  people  of  Mciv,  of  Mir, 
and  of  Mivv;"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  phces  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabeans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib;  see 
Akabia)  and  the  I'lrythnean  Sou  It  is  theiefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'iii, 

^jUUO  {Kdmoot,  Mardsidy  s.  v.),  well-known, 

and  therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic 
geographical  dictionaries,  but  apparently  near 
San'd ;  and  further  that  in  the  same  province  are 

situate  the  town  of  Mo'eyn  (^^kaJUO,  abbr.  dim. 

of  the  former),  whence  the  Benee-Md'eyn;  and  the 
town  of  Af a' tenth  (fern,  of  Mn'een).  The  gent  n. 
would  be  Ma  eenee,  Ac.     llie  township  in  whkh 
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■«  the  htter  two  places  is  named  Sinh&n  (comp. 
Niebulir,  Descr,  201)  which  was  one  of  the  oon- 
fiBderatioD  fonned  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb, 

•  ^ 
y^AS%  {Afarcnd^  s.  v.)t  grandson  of  KahlAn,  who 
«^  brother  of  Himyer  the  Joktanite.    This  identi- 
fication is  reconcilable  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  MinseL     See  further  in  art.  Uzal. 

E.  S.  P. 

DIL'EAK  Oy^?:  AoAitt;  [Vat.  ^aXaK\ 
Aid.]  Alex.  AoAo^y:  DtUan)^  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  ui  the  Hhtftlah  or  k>w  country  (Josh.  zv. 
38).  If  Gesenius's  interpretation,  **  gourd/'  or 
"  cucumber,'*  be  correct,  the  name  is  very  suitable 
for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich  district.  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  has  it  been  subsequently 
identified  with  ceitainty.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  160) 
suggests  tlmt  it  may  be  the  modem  place  Tina 
(K.icpert*s  ms^  in  Robinson,  B.  Tim'i\  about  three 
miles  north  of  Tell  ts-SaJieh  in  the  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron.  G. 

•  DILL,  Matt  zxiii.  23,  marg.     [Advise.] 

DIM'NAH  (njD'^  :  Vat.  om.;  Alex.  Ao^o: 
Damna),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zeliulim,  ^\-en  to 
the  Merarite  Invites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  tlie  list  of  l^evitical 
dUes  in  1  Chr.  vi.  77  oocun  Kimmon,  accurately 

Kimmono    C^ilQ*^),    which   may  possibly  be  a 

variation  of  Dimnah,  *T  being  often  changed  into 

1.  In  this  case  Rimmon  is  probably  the  real  name 
(Bertfcau,  Chronik,  72,  73;  Movers,  Chronik,  72). 

G. 

DI^MON,  TiiE  WATERS  OK  (pa"*!  ''??  :  rh 
ff5«/>  rh  AttfiSy;  Alex.  Pe/i/uvy;  [Comp.  Aifiay-\ 
Dibon)y  some  streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  ^loab,  agiunst  which  Isaiah  is  here 
uttering  denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  Irom  Dibon 
being  named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  the  lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no 
place  named  Dinion  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Moab,  Gescnius  ( Comm.  ubtr  d.  Jet. 
p.  534)  cor\jectures  that  the  two  names  are  the  same, 
the  form  **  Dimon  "  Ijeing  used  for  the  sake  of  the 

play  between  it  and  the  word  Dam  (Dl)  *»  blood." 
[DiBox,  1.]  '^  G. 

Alex.  Aifjutya''  Diinonn)^  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  the  pirt  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idurotea 
(Josh.  XV.  22).  Dimomdi  is  mentioned  in  the 
Oaomasticon^  but  was  evidently  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  in 
later  times.  It  probably  occurs  under  the  altered 
name  of  Dibon  [2J  in  Neh.  xi.  25.  G. 

♦  Knobel  (.AMurr,  p.  423)  thinks  Dibon  (  = 
Dimonali)  may  be  ed-Dfieih^  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  a  Wady  of  that  name,  north-east  of  TtU 
'ArAi  (Arad).  See  Van  de  Velde,  Mtmcnr,  p.  252. 
Robinson  writes  the  name  Ehdcib  {Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
473,  1st  ed.).  Keil  and  Delitznch  regard  this  con- 
jecturo  as  possibly  correct  {Book  of  Joshua,  p.  159). 

H. 

DIIJAH  (r\y"^^,judff€doT  avenged,  from  the 
wne  root  as  Dan  [object  of  strife,  Dietr.  in  Ges. 
Htbr  u.  ChuLL  Worte^-b.  6te  Aufl.] :  Aeivo:  I>ina), 
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the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  zzx.  21). 
She  accompanied  her  fiither  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  among  the  iuhabi- 
tants,  was  violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Uamor, 
the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father 
had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  ha>'e  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane's  Mod,  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12);  such 
reparation  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (I>cut.  xxii.  28,  29)  among  the 
members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case 
the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  offense 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  fiivored  people  of  God ;  he  had  *'  wrought 
folly  in  Israel  **  (xxxiv.  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor, 
who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two 
peoples ;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and 
commerce;  just  as  among  the  Romans  the  jus 
connubii  and  the  jits  commercii  constituted  the 
essence  of  cicii^ts.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness  which 
Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose ;  they 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  union, 
the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites :  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivites,  (at 
the  Phoenicians  (Her.  ii.  104),  and  probably  most 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  They 
therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest  [Cikcumcisios],  Simeon  and  I^evi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Jo8ei)hua  obsenes  (AnL 
i.  21,  §  1 ;  Sfiofirirpioi  iStKpoi)^  attacked  tliem 
unexpectedly,  skw  all  the  males  and  plundered 
their  city.  .Jacob's  remark  (ver.  30)  docs  not  im- 
ply any  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction ;  for  the  brothers  were  regarded  as  the 
proper  guardians  of  their  sister's  honor,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Redouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the 
revenge  of  tlie  neighboring  peoples,  and  even  of  the 
family  of  Hamor,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have 
survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape, 
which  was  wonderful,  considering  the  extreme  rigor 
with  which  the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  the  East  [Bu)od,  Revenger 
of],  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jeho- 
vah (xxxv.  5).  Joseph  us  omits  all  reference  to  the 
treachery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy 
capture  of  the  city  as  occurring  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  feast  {Anl.  i.  21,  §  2).  The  object  for 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  book  of 
Genesis  probably  is,  partly,  to  explain  the  allusion 
in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit  the  conse- 
quences of  any  association  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  heathens  about  ttiem.  Kwald 
{Ueschichle,  i.  488)  assumes  that  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  narrative  was  furnished  by  an 
actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  the 
aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the 
daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed 
with  an  ethnological  view ;  the  form  in  which  the 
narrative  appears  being  merely  the  coloring  of  a 
late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text.  W.  L.  B. 
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voiotO  Dinaij  Esr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the 
CothftiaD  coloiiisto  who  were  )>laced  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  by  the  AaByrian  governor,  after  the  con- 
quest and  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shal- 
maneser.  They  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia,  and  united  with  their  feUow-colonists  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews ;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
d  them.  Junius  {Comm,  in  loc.),  without  any 
authority,  identifies  them  with  the  people  known  to 
geographers  by  the  name  Dtnnani.     W.  A.  W. 

DINHA'BAH  (H^n?'^  [perh.  =  HJIJ, 
depressiotij  Imo  Inrul,  Dietr.]:  Atyy<i$d'  Dtnaha; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chr.  i.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  I)ela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  £dom.  Kusebius  {^Ononuitticwiy  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Daimiaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Ar- 
non:  Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven 
miles  from  Ksbus  (Heshbon);  but  neither  of  these 
has  claim  to  be  tlie  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Jo- 
seph, in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins), 
finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  I^ban  the  Syrian,  he 
adds,  *'  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Din- 

haliah,  for  it  was  given  (rQ^HTI'^H)  him  as 
a  present"  With  as  little  probability  Gesenius 
conjectured  that  it  might  signify  dominus^  h  e.  locus 
direpiioms,  i.  e.  prxBdunum  ladbtdum.  The  name 
is  not  uncommon  among  Semitic  races.  I^lemy 
(v.  15,  §  94)  mentions  Aaye(/3a  in  Palmyrene  Syria, 
afterwards  a  bishop*s  see;  and  according  to  Zosimus 
(iii.  27)  there  was  a  Aayd$ri  in  Babylonia.     (Kno- 

bel.  Genesis.)    The  Peshito  Syriac  has  »-^Cn.#>, 

Daihab,  probably  a  mistake  for  <-^CrU9. 

W.  A.  W. 
•DINNER    [Meals.] 

DIONYSIA  (Aiot^ia:  Bacchnnalia),  "the 
feast  of  Bacchus,*'  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
ui  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions  (Blaa-oi),  acting  the  part  of  Msnads, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (of.  Oid, 
Fast.  iii.  767  ff.;  Broukh.  ad  Tib.  iii.  6,  2,  who 
gives  a  coin  of  Maroneia^  bearing  a  head  of  Diony- 
sus crowned  with  ivy);  and  the  phallus  was  a  prin- 
dpol  object  in  the  train  (Ilerod.  ii.  48,  49).  Shortly 
before  Uie  persecution  of  ^Intiochus  Epipbanes,  168 
B.  c,  in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy "  (2  Mace.  vi. 
7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia  in 
Italy  had  been  I'evealed  to  the  Roman  senate  (n.  c. 
186).  The  whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  excesses  with  which  the  festival  was 
attended  (Liv.  xxxix.  8  ff.),  and  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy,  lliis 
£eu:t  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  pe- 
culiarly revolting  to  Jews  of  the  Hasmomean  age 
(cf.  Ilerod.  iv.  79,  '^k^oi  rov  'BoK^tiiuv  iripi 
"EWrieriy  6yu9l{owrt)'  B.  F.  W. 

DIONYS'IUS    THE     AREOP'AGITE 

{Atoy^aios  6  'Aptforayfriys,  Acts  xvii.  84),  an 
iminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 


DIOTBEPHES 

iraching  of  St  Paul.  Enaeb.  (H.  E.  iii.  4)  lufai 
him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bkhop  d 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athcos  (w 
j  also  //.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  traditioQ 
given  in  the  maityrologies  on  the  antbority  of 
Aristides  the  apokgist,  he  sufiered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  wiiich  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  bat 
which  are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious  and  the 
production  of  some  Neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, see  an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzqg*s  A'sry- 
klaj)adie  ,*  and  for  further  lei;ends  respecting  him- 
self, Suidas  s.  v.,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionarg 
of  Biography  and  Afytkoloffy,^  H.  A. 

DION  VSUS  iAt6yvffos,  AtAmnros,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (3^0% 
"loKxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  tame  of  Herod- 
otus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied  **  god  {ii  vi 
132),  and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  {IL  xiv.  335); 
but  in  later  times  the  most  ^-aried  attributes  wers 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilizatioD,  glad- 
ness, and  inspuration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strah.  xv.  7,  p.  687; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Laic  dt 
Syria  Den,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  Hi*  wunfaip, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporatioo 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  tsrofohl  fbnn 
of  wild  orgies  [Dioxysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  meet  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {IFut.  v.  5).n!jcctf 
the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchui 
(Libei'um  pntrem ;  cf.  Plut  QuatL  Cont.  iv.  6), 
on  the  groimd  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their  prin- 
ciples" ("nequaquam  congruentibus  institutis"), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  tlieir  discn^iL 
The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemseus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29),  **  branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Afiicc).  And  it  must  hare  L>een  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dion^-sus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33). 

B.  F,  W. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS.     [Months.] 

DIOTOEtBPHES  (Awrpf^;*  [Jore-wwr- 
ished]),  a  Christian  mentioned  in  3  John  9,  si 
^lAoTpwrc^v  in  some  church  to  which  St.  John 
had  written,  and  which,  on  account  of  his  influence, 
did  not  receive  the  Apostle's  authority,  nor  the  luc** 
sengers  whom  he  had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain what  church  is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was, 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.     [Gaius.] 

H.A. 

*  For  interesting  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Diotrephes  and  his  probable  motives  for  such  Tk>> 
lent  opposition  to  the  Apostle,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Neander*s  PJlanzung,  ii.  647,  648  (Robinson's 
revised  tr.  p.  376).  See  also  LUcke,  Dtisterdieck, 
and  Braune  (l.Ange'8  Bibelwerk^  Theil  xv.)  «o 
John's  Third  Epistle.  U. 


'  The  Greeks  have  a  little  chapel  consecrated  to   the  only  structure  at  present  (1860)  within  tba  T«» 
Dionysius  on  the  north  side  of  the  Areopagus,   clncts  of  the  hill.  H. 
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DISCIPLE 
DISCIPLE.  [Educatiok;  Schools.] 
*  DISCOVER  is  often  UMd  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
vnse  of  to  uncovtr^  e.  g.  Deut.  zxii.  30;  2  Sam. 
ixii.  16 ;  Is.  xxii.  8 ;  Mic.  i.  6.  "  The  voice  of  the 
Loitu  disctrrereUi  the  forests  *'  (Ps.  xxix.  0),  that  is, 
the  thunderbolt  strips  the  trees  of  their  bark, 
branches,  and  leaves.  A. 

DISCUS  (JiVkoj),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
f  irecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced amoniE;  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practice  (2  Mace.  iv.  14)-  The  discus  was  a 
eircular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  princi[)al  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practiced  in 
Uie  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities!  see 
DicL  of  Gr.  f  Rom.  AnL  g.  ▼.) 


Diacobolus.     (Ostarlqr,  Denk.  der  ait.  Kunst^  toI.  1. 
no.  189.) 

DISEASES.     [Medicucb.] 

DISH.    (1.)  b&D,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 

(3.)  n^b^,  inpiur.onij  nSpb^,  H^nb?, 

or  nn-^'2  :  Wp(<rjci»,  6  a\dfiairrpos,  Xi^s-  vat, 
Uhti.     (3.)  TXy^T}:  see  Charger. 

In  N.  T.  rpv&Kloy,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  F.gypL  i.  181,  2d 
ed. ).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modem  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
witli  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and 
to  refuse  such  an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  mau- 
lers. Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish 
with  our  Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and 

stimacj.  Tpvfixiov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  7111777, 
lometiroes  in  A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  2!); 
Num.  iv.  7,  vil.  13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered 
«nv\i\  or  half  sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a  cup  or 
fluk  ratlier  thau  a  dish.    Tpv&xiov  is  in  Vulg. 
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Matt.  xxri.  23,  pirojms ;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinmB. 
(Schleusner,  Ltx.  in  X.  T.  rpv$\io¥;  Lane,  ^fod, 
/-.'/ypt.  1.  193:  Chanlin,  Vuy.  it.  53,  54;  Niebuhr, 
liticr.  de  tAntb.  p.  46).    [Basin.]    H.  W.  P. 

DI-SHAN  (17^1  [anttlope]:  [in  Gen.,]  '?«- 
(tc^k;  [Alex.  p«i(r«K;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Aieriy;  ver. 
38,  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  Pi(ra»y;  ver.  42,  Vat.  Alex. 
Aoiorwir:]  DUtn\  the  yoiwgest  son  of  Seir  the 
Uorite  (Gen.  xxzvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

W.  L.  B. 

DI'SHON  (i^W^^  [fmteh^]:  Aiycrc^K:  IH- 
son).  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21, 
20,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.,  Aai<rwy.]  The  son  of  Anab 
and  grandson  of  Seir  ((ien.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  1. 
41).  Dishon  and  IHshan  bek>ng  to  the  same  root, 
which  may  possibly  reappear  in  the  name  Dtish 
noticed  by  Abulfeda  (//tj/.  Anteisl.  p.  190).  The 
geo;rraphical  position  of  the  tribes  descended  from 
Uiese  patriarchs  is  uncertain.  Knobel  ( Comm.  in 
loc.)  places  them  to  E.  and  S.  £.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ak'ibdy  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and  Hemdan  may  be  identified 
with  Usbany  and  IlumtifJy,  branches  of  the  tribe 
of  Oinrnn.  Such  identifications  must  be  received 
with  caution,  as  similar  names  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Arabia  —  Hamdty  for  instance,  near  Tayf, 
and  again  Hamdan^  which  bears  a  still  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  original  name,  near  Sana  (Burck- 
hardt's  Arabia,  L  156,  ii.  376).  W.  L.  B. 

•  DISSOLVE  has  onoe  (Dan.  y.  16)  the  an- 
tiquated sense  of  "solve,'*  "explain."  Bebhazzar 
says  to  Daniel :  "  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  make  interpretations,  and  dissolve 
doubte,"  Ac.  (A.  v.).  H. 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 

or  simply  Tiik  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
appUed  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  tlie  second 
Temple.    The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 

settlers  (n^7| ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  6,  xxviii.  4,  Ac.,  fh)m 

nb|,  to  strip  naked;  to  Kn^lbj  **.??,  Ezr.  vi. 
16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  berea\'e> 
ment,  as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home 
of  their  fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a 
"sojourning"  {fitroiKeala)  and  of  a  "colony" 
{awoiKia)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captiv- 
ity "  (ouxMoAwirfa),  while  the  term  "  dispersion " 

i^taanropdf  first  in  Deut  xxviii.  25,  HJ^T;  cf.  Jer. 
xxxiv.  17),  which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  people  thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  paurts 
of  heaven  "  (Deut  xxx.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the 
Gentiles"  (2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the 
fuU  pri\ileges  of  the  choeen  race  (John  vii.  35), 
should  yet  be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  hanest 
(cf.  Is.  xlix.  6  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where 
they  found  a  temporary  resting-place  (I  Pet.  i.  1, 
iraptirt^fiois  ^taa-iropas)-  The  schism  which  had 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion  was 
not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"  the  twelve  tribes  "  (Jam.  i.  1,  reus  9<&9(Ka  ^pxr- 
\dis  reus  iv  rfi  Buunropi),  which  expressed  the 
ctjmpleteness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvL 
7,  T^  li(09(K(L4>v\oy)' 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  fh>m  the 
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Babylonian  exile.  UncerUm  legends  point  to  ear- 
lier Bettlements  in  Arabia^  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssiuia; 
but  even  if  these  aettlementd  ivere  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  Hng- 
dom.  Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  idiich 
Jewish  communities  bound  by  common  lows,  en- 
nobled by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and 
animated  by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
difficulties  which  set  aside  the  litenU  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope 
of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  uf  its  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects 
both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clearest 
providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  while  the  &ct  of  a  recognized  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  [)cople  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
togetlier  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by  re- 
ligious ties.  Hie  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faitliful  Jew  every^'here 
contributed  the  half  shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
{rh  hi^paxt*-oyy  Matt.  xvii.  24;  cf.  Mishna,  Sheka- 
lim,  7,  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6);  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, i^ence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new  moons  (Mishna,  Roih-Hashana^  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of  the 
nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive  the 
payments  of  different  districts  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii. 
9,  1 ;  cf.  AjU.  xvi.  6,  5,  §  6),  and  tlie  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerusialem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mohammedan  ofTerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Gtsch.  d.  Judtnth.  L  337  n.;  Cic.  pro  Flacco, 
28). 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  retiumed 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gam.iliel  wrote  ''  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our 
brctliren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to. all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel "  (Frankel,  Munntsschrifi^  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  detAils  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  2  f.,  xviii.  9).  No 
schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder 
and  Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming 
from  Babybn  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  I^persion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitids  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
was  followed  by  his  successor,  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
len'ed  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  Nis- 
tbis  became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-456).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i. 
1)  are  casually  mentidned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a 
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prince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jeirab 
fiuth  only  30  years  before  the  destnictioo  of  ths 
Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  zx.  2).  Laige  settkmnta 
of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  Islandi 
of  the  ^Egaean  (Cos,  Pelos:  Joseph.  AM.  xiv.  10), 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asb  Minor  (I^ihesoa, 
Miletus,  Pergamus,  Halicamassus,  Sardis:  Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c).  The  Romans  confirmed  to  tbem  the 
privileges  which  they  bad  obtained  from  the  Syrian 
kings ;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  stHlden 
outbursts  of  popuhr  violence  (Joseph.  AvL  rriii.  9; 
B.  J.  \i\.  3),  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  proriDces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  oonnection  with  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.     [Uellek- 

ISTS.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Aixxaii- 
dria].  The  Jewish  settlements  established  there 
by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of 
the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread  over  the  north 
coast  of  Ainca,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssnia 
(the  F (dosha).  At  Cyrene  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  7, 
§  2;  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pojfh 
ulatiou,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at  the 
latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the  justice 
and  clemency  which  they  recei\'ed  from  a  Koman 
governor  (cf.  Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  6,  §  5).  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  presefred  thdr 
veneration  for  the  "  holy  city  *'  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Caium^  §  36;  in  Flacc  c.  7),  and  recognized  the 
universal  ckdms  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  trib- 
ute (Joseph.  /.  c.)  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  m  Bab- 
ylon by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  p.  420;  Vorstudien,  p.  52  fC),  and  no 
fire-signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  to 
Egypt  (cf-  Frankel,  p.  419,  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zesdoti 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  11); 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Th^an.  a.  i>. 
115,  the  Jewish  popuUtion  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  Ixviii.  82).  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (Euseb. 
ff.  E.  iv.  2);  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  conaeqaent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  b.  c. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quar- 
ter, and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  imporUnce 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  §  23  ff.).  They  were 
fiivored  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  faU  of 
S^anus  (Philo,  L  c);  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Rome  (Frankel,  p.  459).  In  the  vdpi 
of  Claudius  [Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects 
of  suspicion  from  their  immense  numben  (Diem, 
Ix.  6);  and  the  internal  disputes  consequent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  preaching  cdf  Christianity,  led  to 
their  banishment  from  the  city  (Suet.  Clnud,  29: 
"  .Judfe<M(  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultnantcs 
Roma  expulit."  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in  a 
few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous  (Acts 
xxviii.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to  be  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satixista 
(Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94;  Juv.  SaL  iiL  14). 

llie  mfluence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro> 
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■mlgatioD  of  Cbratnnit  j  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  hi  a 
rej;ular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish*  settlements. 
Tlike  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1) 
Partliiaiis  ....  ^IcsopoUimia;  (2)  Judsea  (1.  e. 
^I'^r/i)  .  .  .  Pamphylia;  (3)  Kgypt  .  .  .  Greece; 
(4)  Honuins  .  .  .  i.  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepcued  the  way  for  the  Apontles  in  the  inter>'al 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  apos- 
t«4ic  mi&iioiis.  The  names  ('f  the  seven  deacoas 
are  all  (ireek,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  a 
pro^l^te  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  Antioch,  by 
wiiich  >t  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
anions;  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  included  Barna- 
bas of  (')-pru8  (Acts  iv.  3G),  Lucius  of  C)Tene,  and 
Siuieon,  suniamed  Niyer ;  and  among  his  *'  fellow- 
laliurers ''  at  a  later  time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of  Alexandria  (Acts 
xviii.  24;  cf.  1  Cor.  Hi.  6),  and  Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi, 
9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  whose  names,  at 
least,  are  Koman.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv. 
22,  xviii.  2*2),  as  It  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disjier- 
aion;  and  throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the 
Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  "it  was  neces-sary 
(oMryjcaioy)  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  first 
spoken"  (Acts  xiii.  46),  and  they  in  turn  were 
united  with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  "the  devout "  (oi  (rtfi6fitifoi), 
which  had  recognized  in  various  degrees  "  the  futh 
of  the  God  of  Israel.*' 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Disperaion  are  Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7;  c. 
Apum.  ii.  5;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cmum;  id.  c.  Flac- 
cutn,  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points  to- 
gether in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift^ 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-411,  449-451.  Cf.  Jost, 
Geach.  d  Judaith,  1.  336-344;  Ewald,  Gt9ch.  d. 
VoUxM  Isratl,  iv.  B.  F.  W. 

*  DISTAFF,  Proy.  xxxi.  19.     [SPiuNiiio.] 

•  DIVES.  See  the  last  paragraph  under 
Lazarus. 

DIVINATION  (DD|7P:  fuantta,  Ez.  xiu. 
7;  fmytia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  D^Stf?,  ipapfuuctla, 
reneficium^  divinaHo,  Is.  xhii.  9;  127717,  ^iBvpiff- 
fUs,  Ac.).  This  art  "of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixt- 
ure of  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  Am.  xvii.)  has  been 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike,  civilized 
and  savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  visible,  guiding  Providence, 
the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  be  known  to  men, 
partly  by  inspiring  those  who  fh>m  purity  of  char- 
acter or  elevation  of  spirit  are  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  {Bfoudyrust  MownaurTal^  iic- 
irraTiKoDj  and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indica- 
tions of  the  future,  which  must  be  learnt  from  ex- 
perience and  obsm-ation  (Cic.  Die.  i.  18;  plin. 
XXX.  5).  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural  (irtx^ofy  iLiiSaicros)  in  nhich  the  me- 
iium  of  inspiration  was  transported  firom  his  own 
individuality,  and  became  the  passive  instrument 
if  supernatural  utterances  {ACn.  vi.  47;  Ov.  Aftt. 
li.  640,  Ac.),  As  this  process  involved  violent  oon- 
rubions,  the  word  fuiyrutfi  is  derived  from  /juiiv- 
§ffSatj  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and 
itmiiiiDg  hair  of  the  powcised  seer  (Plat.  Ttm. 
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73,  B.,  where  the  ftdyris  is  carefiiBy  dlsUnguiahed 
from  the  wpo^^nys)-  But  even  in  the  most  paa- 
sionate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of  Scripture  wa 
have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions  (Num. 
xxiii.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pretenders  to 
the  gift 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rcx" 
yiicfi)^  and  prol)abIy  originated  in  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  tlie  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii. 
89;  Joseph.  B.  J.  \i.  5,  §  3;  Poxe's  Martyrs^  iii. 
406,  &c.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture 
or  ignorance  calle(^  kapnomancy,  p}Tomancy,  arith- 
momancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalo- 
mancy,  (ftc.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounti 
in  CUc.  de  Div. ;  Cardan  de  Snpientid ;  Anton,  v. 
Dale,  de  Orig.  Idol.;  Fabricius,  BUil.  Ant.  pp. 
409-426;  Carpzov,  Ajyp.  Crit.  640-549;  Potter'i 
Aniiq.  i.  ch.  viii.  ff.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed 
into  the  service  of  augiu'y,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  as  of  the  modem 
New  Zealanders,  that  "  after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving 
of  trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird.  e\'en  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer "  (Taybr's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Sinm,  i.  153  ff.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
ITeiice  Cato*s  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge  be- 
came in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic.  d!s 
Legg.  ii.  12;  Uv.  vi.  27;  Soph.  Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iiL 
11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste  ((^n. 
xU.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13;  Jer.  v.  31;  Dan.  ii.  2),  who  in 
all  nations  made  it  subservient  to  tlieir  own  pur- 
poses, llius  in  Persia,  Chardin  sa}'s  that  the  as- 
trologers would  make  even  the  ShaL  rise  at  mid- 
night and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in  obedienoe 
to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus (iEs^h.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygiana 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Stnnn.  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  \)e\^  (Finnic.  Matemua 
de  En'ore,  Prooem. ;  Laotant.  ii.  16 ;  Minuc.  Felix, 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  ail 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Brum,  und  R<\b.  p.  97). 
Similar  opuiions  have  prevailed  in  modem  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vidg.  Kn'.  i.  xi.). 

Many  fomis  of  divination  are  mentioned  In 
Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded 
to  that  it  deserves  careful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  far 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  In 

the  E^tian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.     (1.)  D^'E^'iri 

(^(i)yirra(;  Hesych.  6  wcpl  Uptiw  icol  luxniiitimp 
i^riyoififvos'i  Aqu.  tq>v^uurroi)'  They  were  a 
chus  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  leaminit 
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(UpoyfMfifiaTus)'  The  name  may  be  derived  from 
toT?n,  a  ityie ;  or,  according  to  Jablonski,  fSwm  an 
£igyptian  word  Chertom  =  (Aa(./n«Ut<r^u«  (Gesen. 
».  r.).  For  other  ooiyectures  see  Kaliach,  Gen.  p. 
647;  Heidegger,  Hia,  Patr.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaidee  Dhttrdttmand 
=  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch,  Bibl,  §  402).  If 
their  dirination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Rummal  (Cahnet); 
the  modem  Egyptian  Zdlrytk^  a  table  of  letters 
ascril)ed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  Y-ldng^  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Huc*s  CAtna,  i.  123  ff.);  and  the  JamoMsu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kaempfer's  HUL 
eh.  XV.} 

2.  D^pjq  {ao^tcrd,  Ex.  vii!  11;  Suid.  o0r«T 
tXtyop  wdyras  rohs  T€ircu9(vfi4yous:  conf'ectoret). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Danid  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

8.  D^atyjP  (ArooiJo/,  Ex.  vii.  11,  D"»D^?, 
^apfuucoi:  incantatore/t :  the  variety  of  words  used 
in  tlie  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows  how 
Tttgue  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them).     The 

original  meaning  of  ^tt?5  is  to  mutter;  and  in 
Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers, 
of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jaiines  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders 
which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere  legerde- 
main, or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  supposed 
by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  AnL  ii.  5),  it  is  idle 
to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic  deri- 
vation of  ^tp^)  explauis  tliem  to  be  "  astrologers,'' 
■och  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed  (from  their 
power  to  foretell  eclipses,  <£:c.)  to  be  able  to  control 
the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg.  yft'n.  iv.  489; 
Ov.  Aftt.  xii.  263.  «'  While  the  laboring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton.  »'  A  witch,  and 
one  so  strong  she  could  control  the  moon,''  Shakes- 
peare, The  Tempest).  Women  were  supposed  to 
be  pecnliariy  addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex. 
xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  on  the- 
ocratic grounds,  independently  of  their  liability  to 
abuse. 

4.  D'*?i7^  Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6  (yvwrral, 
taoliB}  imzirdsy  from  y?\  tcfknow:  cf.  toeUer 
Mann,  Huge  Frnu,  as  lalfuav^  from  8ii}^i):  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Uahbis  derire  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  (icara/3A(ir<l6a)i  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  JM.  vi.  3;  Bulenger,  de  Die.  iii. 
83;  Delrio,  DUquU.  Afng.  iv.  2;  Godwyn's  Afoa. 
4  Aar.  iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  r&  icvpt^ 
rara  fUpia  (wotv  uavriKtiy  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent. 
ii.).  For  other  bone  divinations  see  Rubruquis' 
Chinay  p.  65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in 
Pinkerton). 

5.  ni2irt  Lev.  XX.  6;  Li.  vili.  19,  xix.  3; 
iyyturrpifjiv0ot^  veKpofidyreu:  jw  Pythones  con- 
«&,  rtntrOuqui)  [WWy  U.  xix.  8].     The  wonl 
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properly  means  «*  spirits  of  the  dead,"  nd  dm 
by  an  easy  metMiymy  those  who  oonsultcd  Umb 

(nh«  bwa?,  Deut  xnu.  10;  b^  l^on'^ 

"  n?*?  *  oi  iir€fMrr»VTes  robt  rcirpo^,  gmereat 
a  mortms  veritatem.  But  Shuckfbnl,  who  deoka 
that  the  Jews  m  eariy  ages  beliered  in  spirits, 
makes  it  mean  »*  oonsulters  of  dead  idols,"  Comuet 
ii.396ff.).  TheyarealsocaUedPythonea;^ywarr^ 
vd\cu  mwl  Uvduras  KoKovfUwtvs  (Plut.  de  £kf. 
Or.  414;  Cic  de  Die.  i.  19).  Ueuce  the  mv\ui 
nt^Kor,  Acts  xvL  16.  llieee  ventrikqaisu 
"  peeped  and  muttered  "  (cf.  rpliuv,  IL  xxiii  101 : 
»« squeak  and  gibber,"  Shakespeare,  Jvl.  Cos.)  from 
the  earth  to  imitate  the  vmoe  of  the  re^ifalin^ 
familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  Ac.;  1  Sam.  xxriii.  8; 

Lev.  XX.  27,  cf.  orepp6futyrts.  Soph-  Frog.yTH 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  injlated  by  the  spirit  (dox^wAiprras),  like 
the  ancient  EupvK\us  (tls  aXXorpias  yarripas 
dvUi,  Ar.  Vesp.  1017, "  malum  spiritum  per  verends 
naturae  excipiebat."  SehoL  in  Ar.  PkiL).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Joseph.  AnL  vL  14,  § 
2),  in  whose  case  intended  imposture  mny  have  been 
overruled  into  genuine  .necromancy  (Ecdus.  xlri. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  ChrysoaL  ad  1  Cor. 
xii.;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  26,  de  Anima,  67;  Aug. 
ds  Doctr.  ChrisL  §  33;  Cic.  Ttuc.  Ditp.  i.  16,  and 
the  commentators  on  jEn.  vi. ;  Critid  Saa\  ri. 
331;  Winer,  s.  v.  TodtenbesekuOrer ;  Le  Moyne, 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  993  ff.;  Sdden,  de  Diis  Sy.  i  2, 
and  above  all  Bottcher,  de  Jn/erit,  pp.  101-121, 
where  the  restereh  displayed  is  marveUoua.  Hiase 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  deaMms  or 
the  flpiriU  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  carenis 
(Is.  Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unckan  communicatioos 
by  voluntary  fiista  (.Maimon.  de  IdoL  ix- 15;  Light- 
foot,  Hvr.  Ilebr.  ad  Matt  x.  1).  That  tbe  sup- 
posed }\nfxofiayTe7a  was  often  eflfected  by  ventrib- 
quism  and  illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  specimen  of  this 
even  in  modem  times  see  the  Life  of  Benrtn^io 
CeOim.  "^    •" 

6.  D'^DDfJ  DDp  {fiMPrev6fieyoi,»a^t(Q,:  qn 
ariohs  sdsciteiurf  Deut  xviii.  10).  (As  the  ro<st 
complete  list  of  diviners  is  gi\-en  in  this  passage, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  there  enumer- 
ated.) This  word  involves  the  notion  of  "  cutting," 
and  therefore  may  be  eonnected  with  the  Chakl. 

Vl^  (from  nn,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27,  iv.  7,  4c^ 
and  be  taken  to  mean  astrokners,  magi,  genethliad, 
«Sc.  {DicL  of  Am.  art.  AsirSogin;  Juv.  vi.  582  ff.; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  w.  Magier,  Sterne). 
Others  refer  it  to  the  icAijpoAufvrw  (Schol.  ad  Aar. 
Hipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  bts  was  very  fiuniliar 
to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  Zoft,  ad  init.>;  but  it 
required  no  art  to  exphin  their  use,  for  they  wen 
regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Esth.  iii.  7;  l*rov.  x^i.  33,  xviiL  18). 
Both  lots  and  digitorum  mieatio  (odd  and  even) 
were  used  in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple 
(Otho,  Xea:.  R(d>.  s.  v.  Digitis  mieando), 

7.  79*irp,  Mic.  V.  12;  9  K.  xxi.  6;  oboermm 
A.'V.   «*an  observer  of  times;"   kXi^ 

9oyt(6tievos  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Ler.  xix. 
26,  where  probably  they  followed  a  diflbwt  readily, 

torn  ^'137,  a  bird,  bpwteoaKoweh')  =  6  iK  r£» 
\a\ov/i/ywy  oToxoC^Mirot,  Isx.  Cyr,;  kf^  hmmh 
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HflifdL  It  fa  doiTed  from  ]3^,  to  cover,  and 
■Mj  mean  generaUy  **  using  hidden  arts  *^  (Is.  ii. 
S;  Jer.  txsvl.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  \iywf  ToparfipTiais  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
they  called  Ifoth  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
itances  are  fomid  in  Gen.  zxiv.  li;  1  Ham.  xiv.  9, 
10;  IK.  XX.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the  spirit 
of  propheej  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  curious  disserta- 
tion on  it  see  Ui^htfoot,  ad  AfaU.  iii.  13.  A  belief 
in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very  prev- 
alent among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
304;  Plut  de  It.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of 
the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Amasis 
from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sois 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Kgj/pL  iv.  144).  The  universality 
of  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known  to  every 
scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.;  Herod,  ii.  90;  Virg.  JUn. 
vil.  116,  in.).  From  the  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicas,  Ac.  (Nioeph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  <bc.;  Cardan,  dt 
Vdrietnte,  p.  1040). 

If  )TlVr^  be  derived  from  7^7,  it  wiU  mean 
M  one  who  faachiates  with  the  eyes,*'  as  hi  the  Syr. 
Vera.  (eC  Vitringa,  Comment  ad  h.  ii.  6).      A 

belief  m  the  ^aX/i^s  pdincayos  {V^  ]^^)  was 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(I^eut.  xxiii.  6 ;  Matt.  xx.  15 ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  fiii 
^omftrirv  aov  h  i^aXfi6sj  1  Sam.  xviii.  9, 
**&uil  ejfed  David'*).  The  weU-known  passages 
of  Pliny  and  the  ancients  on  the  sulgect  are  col- 
lected in  Potters  AnL  i.  383  ff. 

Others  agahi  make  the  U^^^^Sf  (Is.  ii.  6,  Ac), 
M  soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "  times  "  as  in  A.  V., 
from  the  observation  of  the  ck>uds  (Aben  Ezra  on 
Lev.  xix.  26)  and  other  8io<n;>i/ai,  as  lightnings, 
comets,  meteors,  Ae.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the  Etruscan 
Fulguratom  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin.  ii.  43,  53; 
Pint,  de  Sui)ergL  ;  Hom.  Od.  v.  102;  Yirg.  Ed.  I. 
16;  Humboldt's  Owmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabuie). 
Possibly  the  pontion  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
oboervations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  namely,  ftt>nt  and  back  ((}odwyn,  iv. 
10.  but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit. 
p.  541 ).  The  practice  natundly  led  to  the  tabufa. 
tiou  of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
••monthly  prognosticators;**  Is.  xlvii.  13,  ^^/par 
vaparnpuirdty  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Gredcs  and 
Romans  resiarded  some  days  as  eandkU,  others  as 
airi  (Hes.  Opp,  et  D.  770;  Suet  Aug.  92,  Ac.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  **  terebinth  \\n- 
eorrectly  "  plain,"  A.  V.]  of  Afeonemm  (enchant- 
ments)" [property  <*  encfaanteis,"  or  **divinen"] 
refiers  not  so  much  to  the  general  saeredness  of 
great  trees  (Horn.  Od  xiv.  328,  AoMfts  Grniit. 
oracul'i  quercut^  Virg.  Georg.).  as  to  the  fact  that 
(probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  Us  amulets  (Gen. 
XXXV.  4;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  142). 

8.  D^Q^n^P  {oU»yi(6fuw9t :  cbtervaniea  am- 
puria;  Pk.  Iviii:  5;  2  K.  xvU.  17,  xxi.  6,  Ac.):  A. 
V.  t*  eDcfaanters  " ;  aphiomfwU  (Bochaii,  liieroz,  ii. 

p.  383\  from  V?n^,  to  hm ;  people  who,  like  the 
ancient  PsylU  (Plin.  ff.  y.  vil.  2,  xviu.  4)  and 
liannaridip  (SiL  Ital.  ui.  301)^ 
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^  Ad  quorom  cantos  serpens  oblita  vensni, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  Jaeu«ra  eerastn,** 

were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  rii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  EccL  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Tlieriac. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  8U1;  Sil.  Ital.  8, 495;  jEn.  vti.  753; 
Niebuhr's  TraveUy  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 
the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg^ipL  iL  106  ff.;  Amob.  ado, 
GenL  ii.  32).  They  had  a  umilar  power  over 
scorpions  (Franckleu's  Tour  to  Persia).  The 
whole  subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  {Hieroz 
torn.  II.  iii.  6,  dt  As.  Jidc  surdd). 

trnj  has,  however,  a  general  meanmg  of  ^  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  m  English, 
Gen.  XXX.  27;  either  l)ecause  ophiomancy  (Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the 
word  meant  (as  the  Kabbis  say)  an  observaUon  of 
iuiiia  crvpfioXoy  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7). 
Some  understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelribus  (Plin. 
H.  A^.  XXX.  2;  Poll  Sgn.  ad  DeuL  xviii.  10). 

9.  D^St^DD  {^apiuucoli  maiejici,  venejici; 
A.  V.  ** wizards'"),  from  the  Arabic,  "to  reveal,** 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldgams), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dia- 
oovering  the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  involve 
the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  ptupose  of  Aqxueli- 
cium,  Ac.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only  partially 
understood  (Sfayo's  Pep.  Stqyerstitiont). 

10.  D^'PJD  ^ih  {iiroMlioitTes  iwaoi^y:  m- 

cantatores),  from  "^SH)  ^  ^^  (<^*  bannen=3 
binden,  Gesen.  s.  v. ).  [See  Dent,  xviii.  11.]  Those 
who  acquired  power  by  uttering  spells,  Ac.  (irarcr 
3co»;  and  Cpyos  ZeapioSf  JEjuh.  Eum.  296; 

"  8o  the  spell  now  works  around  tbee. 
And  the  clankli«B  ohaln  hath  bound  thee.** 

Manfred,  i.  1). 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  V^*^»  ^  nwiterer ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "  enchanters  "  with  the 
Nekromanteis  (No.  5,  b.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belonumts.  Alluded  to  ui  Es.  xxi.  21,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses 
divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against 

Jerusalem  or  Rabbah,  and  D'^SPT?  ^12^1?  {rod 
kyafipoffoi  ^eCi38oy,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be  rather 
^(if^ox  j3c\ir,  or  as  Vu]g.  oommiscens  sagiUns ;  the 
other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  {(Md  ho.) 
expUins  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  ^-wious  cities,  that  city 
being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
(Prid.  Conned,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would 
light,  and  Ming  on  the  right  hand  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem.**  The  A.  V.  "  made  his  arrows 
bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of  o'tSitpofM/arrela^ 
—  incorrectly.  The  arrows  used  were  particokwed 
and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  Pietro  della  Valle 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of  8 
arrows  at  Aleppo,  and*  attributed  it  to  dhOMlical 
agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  (Tao.  Germ,  x.), 
and  among  the  Alan!  (Am.  MaroeQ.  xxxi.):  alw 
among  the  modem  Egyptians  (Lane,  ii.  1U>. 
"  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practised  by  Elisha. 
2  IL  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  Erro'.. 
V.  2.3,  7). 

12.  Closely  oonnected  with  thb  was  ^u\op'  or 
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6afi9oft4un€la  (Hoi.  iv.  12)  b(P.9  bsr.  a6o 
IffrdtrriS  pdfiSovs  .  .  .  ir<xToiJ<raj  iirtr^povy 
irou  Atpoiyro,  C}t.  Alex,  {ad  /oc.)t  aiid  so  too 
Theopnybict*  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
positive  or  ne^ive  answer  to  the  required  question 
was  decided  by  the  equal  or  unequJal  number  of 
ipnn$  in  the  staff  (Godwyn,  /.  c).  Fandlela  are 
found  anK>ng  the  !5c}'thians  (Herod,  iv.  67,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  Sirv^oi  ftvpiKiyy  fuanf^oyrtu 
^6\t^\  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  8i7),  Assyrians 
( Athen.  Dtipn.  xii.  7 ),  Chinese  (Stavorinus^s  Java  ; 
Pinkerton,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called 
Niu,  Taylors  Ntw Ztal  p.  91).  These  kinds  of 
divifiation  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran, 
and  are  caUmI  al  Afeisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prelim. 
Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  KvAuco/utyrcfa,  Gen.  xliv.  5  (t^  nSviv  rh 
ipyvpouy  .  .  .  abrhs  5^  owyiafxohs  oiuviCtrat  iv 
oMT^y  Hesych.  kSvZv^  xor^piov  fi€uri\iK6v'-  in 
quo  augurari  solet).  Parkhurst  and  others  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  (Bruce's  Travels^  ii.  657)  "for  which  he 

would  search  carefully  "  (a  meaning  which  tTHJ 
may  bear.  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right  The  Nile  was  called  tlie  cup  of  Egj-pt,  and 
the  sil\'er  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had  prophetic 
and  mysterious  properties  (Havemick,  Introd,  to 
the  PtrUaituch,  ad  loc.).  'Fhe  dinnation  was  by 
means  of  radiations  from  the  water,  or  from  magic- 
ally inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into  it;  a  sort  of 
d8po/iayre(o,  KoroirrpofjMyrtia,  or  KpvaraXKo- 
fuurr^la  (Cardan.  Je  kerum  Variet.  cap.  93),  like 
the  famous  viiiior  of  ink  (I^ane,  ii.  362),  and  the 
cr}'stal  divining  globus,  the  properties  of  which  de- 
pend on  a  natural  law  brought  into  notice  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup,  and  such  a  one  was 
made  by  Merlin  {Faerie  Quetney  iii.  2,  19).  Jul. 
Serenus  {de  Faio^  ix.  18)  says  that  after  certain  in- 
cantations, a  demon  '^vocem  tnstar  sibili  edebat 
in  aquis.*'  It  is  curious  to  find  KuKiKoiiavrtla  even 
in  the  South  Sea  IsUuds  {Daily  Bibl,  lUustr.  i. 
424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyptian  cups  see  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  258.  This  kind  of  divination  must 
not  be  confused  with  Cyathomanteia  (Suid.  s.  v. 
Korrafilietp)- 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphha  (Zeoh.  z.  2;  Es. 
xxi.  21;  iirfpc»Tri<rai  iv  roTs  y\vwro7s;  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  ^^hl  =  an  inquirer  [where  the  form  is 

C^S^ri]).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
fix.  13)  consulted  as  ^*  idols,"  from  which  the  ex- 
ited worshippers  fimcied  that  they  received  oracular 
responses.  The  notion  that  they  were  the  em- 
balmed heads  of  in&nts  on  a  gold  plate  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Kabbi  Elie- 
aer'a  invention.  Other  Kabbis  tiiink  that  they 
may  mean  "astrolabes,"  Ac.     [Trkathim.] 

15.  'HmrocKowla,  or  extispicium  (E8.  xxi.  21, 

K»ra4rKair7iad(r$ai  al.    fJTari  ic.,   LXX.,    ^^^ 

"T!333).  The  liver  was  the  most  important  part 
of  tho*  sacrifice  (Artemid.  Oneirocr,  ii.  74:  Suet. 
Aug.  95;  Cic.  de  Div,  ii.  13;  Sen.  (Edip.  360). 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephttstion 
were  foretold  5t«  HKo^ov  rh  ?wop  ^v  Uptiou  (Ar- 
rian,  Alex  vif.  18). 

16.  'Ovetpofiorrtla  (Dcut.  xiil.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32;  Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  6,  4).  God 
frequentij  revealed  himself  by  dreams  when  the 
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soul  was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  eontMl 
with  the  body  (c05oMra  '^tp  ^phv  vfi/uwtv  Ao^ 
vpvv€Tui,  i£sch.  A'um.).  Many  warnings  occui 
in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  attei^nt  os 
the  interpretittion  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  Ac).  We 
find,  hoWever,  no  direct  trace  of  sttlang  for  dreams 
such  as  occurs  in  Viig.  j£n.  vii.  81;  Phut.  Cvr- 
cul,  I,  1,  2,  61.     [Dreams.] 

17.  llie  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  eoosid- 
ered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xlL  21-24, 
xliv.  7).     The  term  oracfe  is  applied  to  the  Holy 

of  HoUes  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviu.  2,  •n^3'![,  Zafi)tp 
rk  &yia  ruv  kyiwv  6vofidiCft,  Lex.  Bfs. ;  Hottin- 
ger,  Thes.  PkiL  p.  366).  'Hiat  there  were  sercnl 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-aebob 
at  Ekron  (2  R.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named 
Debir.  ^  Debir  quod  uos  oracutum  sive  retpaiuym 
possumus  appellare,  et  ut  contentiosius  verbnm  ex- 
primamus  e  verix)  XoAi^/Moy,  vd  locutorium  di- 
cere  '*  (Hieron.  ad  AjpA.  i.).  The  word  *<  orsdes" 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acts  viL 
38;  Kom.  iii.  2, 4&c.).  On  tiie  general  subject  of 
oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale  de  OracuUs ;  IHcL  of 
Ant,  art  Oraculum;  Potter's  Aniiq,  L  286-326; 
Sir  T.  BroM-ne,  Tract  xi.,  and  Vulg.  Err,  vii.  12,  Ac. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fi^t  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dpng  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves" {Relig,  Afedidy  xi.)  does  not  of  coarse  take 
away  fix>m  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  ScripCuxe 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiil., 
(be),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  resemble  them  {11,  xxii.  865;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus;  Cic  de  Dir,  i.  30;  Shakesp. 
Rick.  J  I.,  ii.  1 ;  Daniell,  On/  Wart,  ui.  62,  Ac.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust,  5,  **  vanA  snpcr- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,"  ColumeU.  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prtn-e 
that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  apostate  Israel  (Uottinger,  Jur,  Jkh.  Lex, 
pp.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  hb  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faitiiiul.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
unlaithful  that  the  revebtion  was  withdrawn  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  Ac).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis  the  Urim  and  Thummim  lasted 
until  the  Temple;  the  spirit  of  prophecy  until  Mal- 
achi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the  sole  means  of 

fiidance,  from  that  time  downwards  (LightfooC, 
c. ;  Maimonides,  (/e /"tindfom.  L«y.  cap.  7 ;  Abar- 
band,  Prolegg,  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  prophets  believed  in  the 
reatUjf  of  necromancy,  Ac,  as  distinguished  frt>m 
various  forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief^  no  one  will  now 
ui^  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  HaU, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  I^vater,  Ghnville, 
Henry  More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men. 
Such  also  was  the  opmion  which  fed  Sir  M.  Bab 
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to  Vion  Amj  Donj  aiid  Roie  CuUenden  at  Bury 
in  1664;  and  caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "  to 
give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  gi\-e  up  the 
biUe."  We  reeommend  this  statement,  in  con- 
trast with  the  all  but  univenal  disbelief  in  such 
■uparstitiona  now,  to  tboughtlul  consideration. 
For  a  curious  statute  against  wltclicraft  (5  liliz. 
cap.  15),  see  Colliers  Ecd.  HuL  vi.  366. 

Superstition  not  un&equently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  skepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevaletit  through  the  Koman  empire  at  our 
Jjord^s  coming,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  gfamoe 
at  the  pages  ot  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viiL  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  shve 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (AcU  xvi.  16),  the  \-ag- 
abond  Jews,  exorcists  (l^ulce  xi.  19;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  yirirts  (2  Tim.  ill;  13;  Uev.  xix.  2U, 
fe.),  as  weU  as  the  notorious  dealen  in  magical 
fij$KM  (*E^/<ria  y/fdfiftara)  and  wtpUftya  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  imposton  (arorccDycr,  Joseph.)  had  be- 
come dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the 
Jewish  war;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded 
to  in  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  1, 2;  AnL  xx.  5,  §  1, 
Ac;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  2.V24;  Tac.  Hut.  v.  12).  As 
WIS  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  especially 
connected  the  name  of  Sobmon  with  their  spells 
and  incantations  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writen  on  this  wide  and  interesting 
sniyect  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fabricius 
BibL  Antiq.  cap.  xiL,  and  Bcttcher,  de  InferUy  pp. 
101  ff.  F.  W.  F. 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  Deut  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  bis  wife  was  lost, 
are  stated  U>.  xxii.  19,  23..    The  ground  of  di\'oiee 

was  what  the  text  calls  »  "1^^  *^YV?^  *^  ^ 
meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doeton  of  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  widely  diflfcred;  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  seemit^  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whikt  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to 
trifling  causes,  e.  y:,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she 
was  cooking  for  her  husband.^  llie  Pharisees 
wished  perhaps  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these 
rival  aelioda  by  their  question  (Matt  xix.  8);  by 
his  answer  to  which,  aa  well  as  by  his  previous 
maxim  (v.  81),  be  dedam  that  but  for  their  hard- 
ened state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
pboe.  Yet  ftom  the  distinction  made,  **  but  I  say 
unto  you,"  w.  31,  82,  it  seems  to  foUow,  that  he 
R|purdcd  all  the  iesser  causes  than  ^  fornication  '* 
as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  bow  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 

by  '^y^  ^37?'  ^  ^^^^^  ^  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  **  fornication,**  1.  e.  adul> 
tery,  for  that  wouM  have  been  to  stultify  the  hiw 
M that  such  should  be  stoned*'  (John  viii.  (;  I^ev. 
XX  10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses*  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
'Aat  the  mere  giving  *<  a  bill  (or  rather  *book,* 

*1^P)  of  divorcement "  (comp.  Is.  1. 1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8), 
wmild  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of  a 
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a  UishDa,  Gffftn,  Ix.  10.    K.  Akibah  allows  dirone 
If  the  busbaod  manly  Aaw  a  wife  whose  appearance 


Lerite,  not  ouly  to  secure  the  formal  eorreetness  of 
the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of  writing  wag 
then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognisance  of  legal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exennse  of  the  right  by  the 
hu:iband.  Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive  prac- 
tice would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  Hp^, 

and  doubtless  with  the  lax  general  mondity  whieb 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  stand- 
ard would  be  bwered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the 
(]emar.  Kabyl.  6'tfftn,  9  (ap.  Seklen,  de  Ux.  Iltb. 
iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wile's  spinning  in  public, 
or  going  out  with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torL 
as  not  property  to  ooneeal  her  person  from  sight. 
Hut  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any 
save  a  much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole 
question  one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of 
Phalli  and  Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an 
ejcample  of  one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iU.  14-16).  Sel- 
den,  quoting  {<le  Ux.  Ihb.  ilL  19)  Zohar,  Prmf, 
p.  8  b,  Ac.,  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  hua- 
band,  when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wifo  the  libel- 
tut  divortii ;  but  tiie  authority  is  of  slight  value,  and 
the  fact  improbable.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known 
oriental  usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting 
their  husoand  and  chooaing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  7,  %  10).  Salome  is  noted 
{Uti.L)  as  the  first  example  of  it — one,  no  doubt, 
derived  fh>m  the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen 
huuty.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  caution  given  1 
Cor.  rii.  10.  Winer  is  surely  mistaken  (s.  ▼. 
Khe$chtuhmff)  in  supposing  that  a  nuui  mig^t  take 
back  as  wife  her  whom  he  had  divorced,  except  in 
the  cases  when  her  second  husband  luul  died  or  had 
divorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  contemplated 
by  the  lawgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases, 
and  therefore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden 
(Jer.  iiL  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  AnL  n.  8,  $  23,  xvi.  7,  §  3;  VtL 
76,  a  writer  whoae  practice  seems  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  riews  of  Hillel.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject,  Bttxtorf,  de  SpmunL  et  IHtorL  pp. 
82-85;  Selden,  Ux.  Ueb.  iii.  17  AT.;  and  Mi- 
chaelia,  Laxa  of  JfoteSj  iL  336,  may  be  consulted. 

H.  H. 

*  Divorce  m  the  New  TestanunL  The  passages 
treating  of  divorce  are  found  in  Matt  v.  31,  32, 
xix.  3-9,  Mark  x.  2-12,  Luke  xri.  18,  1  Cor.  vti. 
10-16,  aiid  perhaps  Rom.  vii.  2,  3,  which  however 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  our  subject.  If  our 
Ijord,  as  is  probable,  spttke  of  divorce  more  than 
once,  the  passage  in  Luke  harmonizes  with  that  in 
Matt,  v.,  —  as  the  comparison  of  Matt.  v.  18  with 
Luke  xri.  17  shows,  —  and  the  passage  in  Mark 
with  that  in  Matt  xix. 

In  the  Gospels  only  &iroX^,  In  1  Cor.  vii.  j^^t- 
pl(ofuu  and  ii^ififu  denote  sepAration  of  married 
parties.  All  three  are  used  (^  an  act  proceeding 
tfom  either  sex,  but  the  second,  and  proliably  the 
third,  is  u<)ed  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  first.  In 
ehissical  Greek  kwoiriititm  said  of  the  busband*a 
act,  and  avoKtiirto  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  wife*s  act,  are  the  terms  In  best  use,  but  hwoKim 
and  perhaps  other  words  are  to  be  met  with. 

Our  Ijord*s  declarations  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads.  (1.)  The  practice  al- 
lowed by  the  Mosaic  law  of  putting  away  a  wife 
without  crime  on  her  part,  and  on  the  |;round  af 
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■ome  penonal  dislike  or  disgust,  is  opposed  to  the 
<Hriginal,  divine  idea  of  uiarriage,  according  to 
which  a  nian  and  his  wife  are  joined  together  by 
God  to  be  one  flesh,  and  are  not  to  be  put  asunder 
by  man.  (2.)  He,  therefore,  who  puts  away  his 
wife  by  a  bill  of  divorce  without  her  crime,  causes 
her  to  commit  adultery  by  pkicing  it  within  her 
power  to  marry  another  man  (Matt.  v.  32).  Thus 
flven  the  party  who  tufftrt  the  divorce  is  criminal 
in  marrying  again.  (8.)  A  man  or  a  woman  who 
procures  a  divorce,  except  on  account  of  the  adul- 
tery of  the  other  party,  and  marries  another  per- 
son, commits  adultery.  (4.)  The  same  crime  rests 
on  one  who  contracts  marriage  with  the  divorced 
person.  In  explanation  of  these  ordinances  of 
Christ,  we  remark  Jirtl^  that  the  passages  in  Mat- 
thew alone  contain  qualifications  of  the  absolute 
unlawfulness  of  divorce, — mptterhs  \&yov  wop- 
ptlas,  and  ^}^  M  TOf>y«^,— where  a  more  gen- 
end  word  wopvfia  is  used  for  a  more  special  one, 
f»oix*l<i^  and  with  it  can,  a  fortiori,  include  certain 
rare,  more  heinous,  sexual  crimes.  A  similar 
qualification  must  doubtless  be  understood  in  Mark 
X.,  Luke  xvi.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  as  being  too  ob- 
vious to  be  expressed,  since  the  act  referred  to  in 
Matthew  was  by  the  law  punishable  with  death, 
and  actually  destroyed  the  first  union  by  a  new 
union  (1  Cor.  vi..  16).  Stcondly,  Christ's  words  go 
no  further  than  to  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  di- 
vorced woman  commits  adultery;  but  the  opposite 
ease,  that  of  a  woman  marrying  a  divorced  man,  is 
evidently  implied.  Thirdly,  it  may  excite  surprise 
thai,  when  a  wife  had  no  power  of  legal  repudi- 
ation, Mark  should  speak  of  a  woman  putting  away 
her  husband.  But  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  did  this 
half  a  century  before  our  Ijord's  ministry  began, 
and  doubtless  without  formal  divorce  li-omen  often 
finook  their  husbands.  The  case  then  needed  to 
be  provided  for.  Fourthly,  with  **  her  who  is  di- 
vorced "  in  Matt  v.  32,  mtKrhf  Xiyov  wopvflas 
is  not  to  be  understood,  ana  consequently  marriage 
with  a  woman  divorced  on  account  of  adultery  is 
not  expressly  noticed.  Such  a  case  under  the  law 
could  not  occur,  as  such  a  person  wotdd  sufier 
^  death.     (Comp.  Meyer  in  loc.) 

In  1  Cor.  vii.  two  cases  are  contemplated  by  Paul. 
The  first,  where  both  the  parties  are  belitvers  (w. 
10, 11),  is  a  case  for  which  our  Ix>rd  had  already 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  Apostle  con- 
tiden  himself  aa  merely  repeating  some  precept  of 
Christ,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  is  to  separate  from  the  other. 
If  however  the  wife  —  for  some  reason  short  of  her 
•husband's  crime,  we  must  suppose — should  be 
separated  from  him,  she  is  to  remiun  unmarried  or 
seek  reconciliation  to  him,  no  third  step  being 
■tkwable.  And  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  if 
•the  husband  should  separate  himself  from  the  wife. 
Thus  tlie  Apostle  conceives  of  a  separatwn  which  is 
not  divorce  with  liberty  of  remarriage.  In  the 
•other  case  (w.  12-16),  one  of  the  parties  is  a  hea- 
then—  a  case  for  which  Christ  had  made  no  pro- 
^ioon.  Hero  separation  must  proceed  from  the 
•heathen  party,  the  Christian  party  must  be  pas- 
sive, llie  Christian  party  must  not  regard  such 
ft  union  with  a  heathen  as  unclean,  and  theref<»« 
seek  to  dissolve  it,  for  the  marriage  relation  is  more 
hallowed  by  the  fiuth  of  the  believing,  than  pn>- 
&ned  by  the  unbelief  of  the  heathen  party,  as  is 
evident  fkvm  the  fiu;t  that  the  children  are  holy. 
But  if  the  heatlien  party  withdraw  from  such  a 
■nion,  let  him  not  be  hindered  flx>m  so  doing.    A 
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believer  in  such  circumstances  is  not  conttnined  ts 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  union.  For  it  mi^ht  in- 
volve endless  discords,  whereas  God's  call  to  believcn 
contemplated  a  state  of  peace.  Nor  is  the  probabil- 
ity gf  conversion  so  strong  that  the  lielieving  party, 
agahist  the  other's  will,  should  feel  an  urgency 
to  keep  up  Uie  union  in  the  hope  of  sodi  an 
event  (ver.  16,  to  which  another  turn  is  geneially 
gi\-en). 

Here  the  important  question  arises,  whether  the 
Apostle's  words  allow  the  Christian,  thus  separated 
from  a  heathen,  to  marry  again.  The  Catholic 
Church,  although  disliking  divorce,  gives  in  tliiaspe^ 
dfic  case  an  attirmative  answer:  many  Protestants 
are  on  the  same  side,  and  by  this  ana^gy  pnitfect 
remarriage  in  cases  nf  willful  desertion.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  we  remark  frtt,  that 
Xotpiioyuau^  being  used  in  ver.  11  to  denote  a  sep- 
aration without  remarriage,  and  possibly  temporary, 
settles  nothing.  Secondly,  Zou\6«t  is  not  dechive, 
since  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  constraint  are 
not  clearly  specified  (corap.  Meyer  tn  l*x,\.  The 
meaning  may  be  this:  that  tlie  believing  party  can 
regard  the  heathen  partner's  act  as  final,  and  so 
need  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  to  live  vrith  or 
even  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  while  yet  the  Apostie 
in  such  a  case  would  disapprove  of  reznairiage. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  Uie 
next  words,  "  God  has  called  us  in  peace."  There- 
fore you  need  not  feel  bound  to  live  with  oiie  wboae 
difTerence  of  religion  or  disafiection  may  pvoduce 
continual  jars.  *^  For  wlmt  knowest  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  "  etc.,  i,  e, 
the  possibility  of  something  so  desirable  is  sot 
enough  to  constrain  you  to  keep  his  society.  Thus 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  thought  uf  remarriage  in 
the  context.  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Stanley 
on  this  passage,  and  Tholuck  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  do  not  necessarily  imply  remarriage.  And 
y^  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  ground  lor 
the  opinion  that  Paul  contempUted  the  liberty  of 
marrying  again.  For  otherwise  there  is  not  enoqgfa 
of  difi'erence  between  the  Apostle's  two  cases,  tn 
the  first,  the  wife  is  to  remain  unmarried  or  be  lee- 
onciled  to  her  husband.  In  the  second,  she  is  to 
remain  unmarried  —  according  to  the  suppositiosi 
—  without  seeking  to  le  reconciled.  Is  this  enough 
to  constitute  a  new  case,  or  would  the  Apostle, 
regarding  this  as  something  novel  and  oatside  of 
Christ's  direction,  make  so  little  change  in  the 
requirements?  We  admit  the  force  of  these  eon- 
siderations,  yet  cleave  on  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
planation first  given,  which  allows  oar  LonI*s  idea 
of  marriage  to  stand  with  regard  to  all  rlnmrs  of 
persons,  does  honor  in  conlbnuity  with  the  Apostle's 
spirit  to  the  natural  rehtions,  and  yet  contemplates 
in  certain  cases  an  entire  and  final  separation  a 
menaa  et  thoro. 

The  phrase  *< husband  of  one  wife"  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  Titus  i.  6,  is  probably  to  be  understood  of 
suocessix'e  marriages,  and  not  of  simultaneoos  poly^g- 
amy,  as  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  v.  9.  This  rule  fixing 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  dders  must  have 
been  based  on  the  frequency  of  divorce  and  of  msr- 
riage  with  divxiroed  women,  which  to  a  Christian 
would  appear  scandafeus,  and  on  the  ground  of 
right  no  better  than  polygamy  itseUl  Some  per^ 
sons,  who  had  remarried  after  di\'orcing  their  wives 
in  tlieir  state  of  heathenism,  must  ha\%  cntend  the 
Christian  church,  and  there  might  be  no  reparstiea 
of  the  evil,  but  this  rule,  preventing  them  fhni  m- 
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■aniB^  the  ofBee  of  elder,  was  ft  protert  in  behatf 
of  the  nnetity  of  mmma/ss^. 

Our  Lord,  who  had  t^  correction  of  one  enor- 
mous pmctical  evil  before  his  ejes,  has  not  noticed 
many  questions  oonceminir  marriage,  as  for  instance 
eertain  disqualifications  which  would  render  it  >'oid 
ab  iniiioj  but  has  left  these  to  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State. 

T.  D.  W.    • 

•  See  further  on  this  subject,  Prof.  Alvah  Hovej, 
The  ScrifJluml  Doctrine  of  Dicorce^  Boston,  18Jtf, 
16nio;  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,*  The  BUUe  Ductnne  of 
Dicorce,  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  July,  183G;  and 
Pres.  T.  D.  Wookey  in  the  New  Enylandtr  for 
January,  April,  and  July,  1837.  A. 

DIZ'AHAB  (3nj  '»'7:  Koraxp^ia:  vbi 
nuri  til  pUrvnum\  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Ueut  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of 
the  spot  in  which  Muses  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  (i.  147, 
ii.  187,  note)  identified  with  Dihnb^  a  cape  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  GulfofAktbah  about  two-thirds 
down  iti  length:  see  further  under  Wildehxess. 
The  naine  seems  to  mean  **  lord,"  t.  e. 
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of  (Arab.  ^3  and  ^3  =  Heb.  b??)  gold;" 

[or  perh.  *^^=  tcA«re  is]  probably  given  from  that 
metal  having  been  there  found.    See  Gesen.  s.  v. 

H.  H. 
•DOCTOR   (8(5i<rjcoXojX   Luke  ii.   46,  or 
"doctor  of  the  Law"  (yo/io5iSj(0-ffaXos),  Luke  v. 
17;  Acts  V.  34.     [Lawykk;  Rabbi;  Sckibes.] 

A. 
DO'CUS«  (A<fi«;  [Ald.A«icoy;]  Joseph.  A«- 
y^:  Dock :  Syr.  cOjOf,  I>oak),  a '« little  hold  '* 

(rh  oxvpogfidrtoy:  mumHunadum)  near  Jericho 
(1  Mace.  zvi.  15,  oomp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptol- 
smsus  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which  he  enter- 
tained and  murdered  his  fiither-in-law  Simon  Mae- 
eabeus,  with  his  two  sons.  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiiL  8,  1;  B.  J.  i.  2,  3)  it  is  called  Da^n,  and  is 
ssid  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  fortresses  **  (iftufid' 
r»r)  above  .lericho.  The  name  still  remains  In 
the  neighborhood,  attached  to  the  copious  and 
excellent  springs  of  Ain-Duk^  which  burst  forth  in 
the  Wofly  N'lufd'imeh^  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tahi  of  Quarantania  (Kuruntul^  about  4  miles  N. 
W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of 
sncient  foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptol- 
emy's castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the 
Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was:  it  stood 
as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  I3th  century,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Brocardus.  (See  Rob.  i.  671,  and 
the  quotations  in  672,  note  [and  also  his  Pkyg. 
GtOffT.  p.  236]0  G. 

DODAI  [2  syL]  CTI'^  [amafory]:  A»Bla\ 
[Vat.  A«5fia;  Alex.  AMafo;  Comp.  Aid.  with  17 
MSS.  AmW:]  Dm&a),  an  Ahohite  who  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxrii. 
4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo, 
whose  name  in  the  Crtib  and  m  the  LXX.  is  Do- 
dai,  and  that  the  words  ''Eleazar  son  of"  have 
been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in  Chronicles. 
[I>oi)0,  2.] 

DOD'ANIM    {W^r^:  *p6iiot:  Dodamm), 


«  It  wonbl  be  fntevestlng  to  know  whence  th«  fonn 
If  ths  name  used  in  the  A.  V.  was  dorirnd.  [Evl- 
Isntly  from  the  Aldina  edition,  or  on*  founded  on  it, 


Gen.  z.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  [of  the  11^ 
brew]  and  iu  marg.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  RoDANtM, 

D^P^n),  a  fiunily  or  race  descended  from  Javaa, 
the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  z.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  form  of  the  name:  the  He* 
brew  text  has  both.  Uodanim  appears  in  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgrle,  Persian,  and  Arabic  vev* 
siona,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkekjs;  Rodanim  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  version, 
and  some  early  writers,  as  Eusebius  and  CV>smas. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  {a%'or  of  the  funner; 
the  substitution  of  'P^)um  in  the  LXX.  may  have 
arisen  from  fomiliarity  with  that  name  (oomp.  Ks. 
xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  substituted  for  Dedan). 
Uodanim  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Dardani 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1286),  the  latter,  which  is  the 
original  form,  hiving  been  modified  by  the  change 
of  tlie  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Bamiilcar  and  BomU- 
car,  Hamilcar  and  Hamiloo.  Thus  the  Targum 
of  .lonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jeniaaleiit 
Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  'Vhe  Dar- 
dani were  found  in  historical  times  in  lUyricum  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat  They  were  probal)ly  a  semi-Pehugte 
rsoe,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them  Uian 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgie  raee  (Knobel, 
I'otkerti/tl,  pp.  104  if.).  Tht  simihrity  of  ths 
name  Dodons  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dodanim  with  that  place;  but  a  mere  local 
designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the  general 
tenor  of  Gen.  x.  Kaliseh  ( Co/nm.  on  Otn.)  iden- 
tifies Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who  oocupied 
the  coast  of  Apulia;  he  regards  the  name  as  refer- 
ring to  Italy  generally.  Ihe  wide  and  unexplained 
difference  of  the  names,  and  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  the  Daunians,  form  obtjecttons  to  this 
view.  W.  L.  B. 

DODA'VAH  (ace  Dodava'hu;  JinjYl^ 
[loce  of  Jehovah]:  AuS/a;  [Vat  AScm;]  Alex. 
XlSta:  Dodafiu)^  a  man  of  Maresha  in  Judah,  father 
of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat*8  alliance 
with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu.  Ueb,  ad  loc.). 

DO'DO.  1.  ('nS^  [amatofy,  or  possibly  hU 
uneUy.  AovSf  [Vat  Aov5ri;  Alex.  Aov5ei]  and 
A»SW  [Alex.  AMSfiNu] :  pitrwu  </ttf ),  a  man  of 
Bethlehem,  fother  of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's "thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  84;  1  Chr. 
xi.  26).     He  is  a  different  person  fh>m 

2.  [In  2  Sam.,  Aou9U  Vat.  -Sci;  Alex.  SiMrci ; 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  AvSat:  pitrwu  efus.]  DuDO 
THE  Ahoiiitr,  fether  of  Eleazar,  the  2d  cf  the 
three  ^  mighty  men  *'  who  were  over  the  **  thirty  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiU.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).     He,  or  his  son 

—  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  twm  the  text 

—  probably  had  the  command  of  the  second 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).     In  the  latter 

passage  the  name  is  Dodai  f^T)^ :  AwSfo,  Alex. 
AotaXa  [see  in  ftill  under  Dodai]  ) :  but  this  form 
occurs  in  the   Hebrew   text  {Cetib)  of  2  Sam. 

xxiii.  9  (''''TVr),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all;  and  fai 
Josephus  (AnL  vii.  12,  $  4,  AcoiuosU  and  is  be- 


as  that  of  Weehel,  Franoof  1607,  which  also  has  ths 
reading  Ammk.  —  A..] 
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Bevcd  by  Kenoioutt  (DmertrUiony  &c.  p.  134),  who 
tHU  exumined  thew  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to 
be  the  correct  one.  llie  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
i^  Ntb.  on  1  Chr.  li.  12)  was,  that  Dodo  was 
the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tob  the 
Judge  (Judg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
deringB  are  renuu*IcAble;  warpaS^A^ov  nurov-  pn^ 
irui  AiniatUch»  G. 

*  Tiie    *« remarlutble   renderings"  referred   to 

make  1^1^  =  "his  uncle"  (not  a  proper  name). 
This  is  the  only  instaoce  (Judg.  z.  1)  in  which  the 
lather  and  grandfather  of  a  judge  are  both  men- 
tioned, lleuce  an  early  Jevrish  interpretation  referred 

^11^  t>  Abimelech,  and  made  Pnah,  Tola*s  father, 
the  son  of  some  brother  or  sister  of  Gideon,  the 
€iither  of  Abimelech.  But  such  a  relationship  is 
impossible;  for  Tola  was  "a  man  of  Issachar," 
while  (iideon  was  a  Mauassite  (Judg.  vi.  15).  Kven 
supposing  there  was  a  sister  who  married  out  of  her 
tribe,  it  would  be  very  strange  to  have  the  descent 
traced  through  that  line  instead  of  the  father^s 
(see  Cassel,  Kicfiter  und  Ruth,  p.  97).  H. 

D01BG  0>5n  [/ear/fiA  Gesen.  and  Fiirst]: 
^wi\K%  [in  1  Sam.  zxii.  9,  Alex.  Aanry:]  ^^9\ 
an  Idumoan  (IJCX.  and  Jodwph.  Ant.  n.  12,  §  1, 
4  Svpot)  chief  of  Saul's  hcrdmen  ("  having  clwrge 
•f  the  muks").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Abimelech 
gave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  ga\-e 
Information  to  Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the 
office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy 
the  pneste  of  Nob  with  their  fiunilies,  to  the  num- 
ber of  85  persons,  together  with  all  their  property 
(1  Sam.  zxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18,  22;  Ps.  lu.).  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by 

which  he  was  **  detained  before  the  Lonl "  C^^VJ* 
ffvytx^lit^os  Uttffirapdy:  intus  in  tabemaculo 
Domini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
Docg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Nazo- 
iite  vow  (Mishu.  de  Volig,  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  ex- 
plained by  the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a 
proselyte,  attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act 
«f  purification  at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18; 
Ant.  8acr,  Patrick,  (}almet;  Gesen.  p.  1059; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg ;  Thenius, <uiloo,in  Kwtg.  ex- 
eff.  JJandb.).  H.  W.  P. 

DOG  O^^ :  Kv^y,  tcwdptwi  eamis),  an  ani- 
■lal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was 
need  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses 
(la.  Ivi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx. 
1).  'llien  also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- 
wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and 
jrtreets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and 
other  oflal  (1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii. 
38;  2  K.  ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3;  Ps.  Ux.  6,  14), 
aod  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce 
and  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps. 
xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean 
animal  (Is.  kvi.  8;  Hor.  Fp.  i.  2,  26,  t'canis  im- 
mundus  et  arnica  luto  sus  "),  the  terms  dog,  dead 
dcg,  dog* a  head^  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or 
of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxi  v. 
14;  2  Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9;  2  K.  viii.  13). 
Knox  relates  a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who 
being  asked  by  the  king  how  many  children  he 
bad,  replied  —  ^  Your  Mi^jesty's  dog  has  three  pup- 
pin."  Throughout  the  whole  East  "^  dog "  is  a 
term  of  reproach  for  impure  and  profane  persons, 
and  lu  this  sena)  is  used  by  the  Jews  respecting 
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the  (jentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15:  comp.  Scboltgcn,  Ikr 
Ilebr.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mohammedans  respeeti^ 
Christians,  llie  wanton  nature  of  the  dog  is 
another  of  its  characteriatiea,  and  there  can  be  as 

doubt  that  2/3  in  Deut  xxiii.  18  means  soortan 
virile,  i.  q.  IT^iJ;  oomp.  Eedua.  xrri.  25,  "^A 
shamdeas  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  do^/' 
Hesych.  Kvvh  ayaiSus.  Stanley  {S.  #  P."  p. 
350)  mentions  to  haye  seen  on  the  veiy  site  of  Jcx- 
red  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  deronred  Jez^ 
elel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walla  ibr 
oflal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume; 
and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  airived 
at  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We 
still  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creaturci 
in  the  world  as  a  term  of  contempt  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  aiTront,  Int  to 
ask  him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult  — 
Su</ge(frro9k  or  dog-seller  lieing  the  moat  oflaste 
epithet  that  one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The 
addition  of  the  article  (to<y  Kvyaplois,  Matt  xv. 
26;  Mark  vii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogi 
was  an  ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity 

of  a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  ^^^  _^^  =/€rdpa; 
but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  froo 

^^kX^n,  a  dog. 

The  root  of  J^^  is  an  unoaed  verii  2^?,  to 
strike  =  Germ,  khppen;  and  thenoe  1o  barksz 
Germ,  kldfen^  Fr.  cLiinr.  W.  D. 

*  Dietrich  assigns  a  dificrent  meaning  to  3.-3: 
to  take,  seize,  and  hence,  as  affiled  to  the  dog, 
"  the  seizer  "  (knrpax).  See  his  addition  in  (x«. 
neln;  vnd  Ckald.  UanduK  p.  409  (6te  Anfl.). 

DOOBS.    [Gates.] 

POPH'KAH  (ri)^'^  {catae^dritimg,  plan 
of,  Fiirst] :  'Pa^oKd  [Alex.  Pa^ajror],  the  LXX. 
apparently  reading  "1  for  1 :  Daphca),  a  |^ice  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert 
where  the  Israelites  encamped ;  see  WilderxesS- 

H.  H. 

DOR  OH"^  and  ")t^^  [o  1udnUakM\  Josh 
xvil.  11;  1  K.  iv.  11;  [in  Judg.  i.  27  and  1  Chr 
vii.  29,  A<6p;  in  Joeh.  and  1  Kings,  ^ra<39^ 
N(^6aS^f»,  etc.;]  1  Maco.  xv.  11,  [18,]  hmpm.\  as 
ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiL  S3), 
whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Uazor, 
against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the 
most  southern  settlement  of  the  Fhcpnicians  oo  the 
coast  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Vit.  8 ;  Ant  xv.  9,  §  8).  Jo- 
sepbus  describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  vest 
border  of  Manasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dbo 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §  22,  viii.  2,  §  3;  B.J,  i.  7.  §  7).  oaar 
Mount  CArmel  (c.  Apian,  ii.  10).  One  oW  anther 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus,  a  son  «f 
Neptune,  while  another  affirms  Uiat  it  was  buih  by 
the  Phcmicians,  because  the  neighboring  nckj 
shore  abounded  in  the  small  sheU-fiah  from  which 
they  got  the  puipk  dye  (Steph.  a  a.  v.;  KcM, 
Palcntinn^  p.  730).  It  appears  to  have  been  withis 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Aahcr,  thoi^  aOoliaJ 
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to  Mamawh  (Jodi.  xrU.  11;  Judj;.  i.  87).  The 
ariginai  inbabiUmto  were  never  expelled ;  but  during 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  Da\id  and  Solomon  they 
were  made  trihutary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  lat- 
ter monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
vejon  (i  K.  iy.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maocaheus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  soa;;ht  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antlochus  Sidetes 
(1  Mace.  XV.  11 ).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinina  the  Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  l^alestine  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiv.  5,  §  3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  eariy  yean  of  the  Roman  rule  in  S^Tia. 
Its  ooiii9  are  numerous,  bearing  the  les;end  Awpa 
Upd  (Vaillant,  Niuu,  Jmpp.).  It  became  an  epts- 
eupal  city  of  the  province  of  PaUstina  Pnmn^  but 
was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth  cent- 
m-y  (Hleron.  in  EjHtapfi,  PiiuU). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  dear  and 
fiilL  llie  btter  places  it  on  the  coast,  **  in  the 
ninth  mile  trom  Oesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 
mais  "  ( Oncm,  s.  v.  Dora).  Just  at  the  pomt  in- 
dicated is  the  small  viUage  of  TaiUura,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
bouses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an 
old  tower,  30  it.  or  mora  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbor, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  &lount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
pkin  —  this  is  possibly  the  *'  border,'*  **  coast,**  or 

"ngiob**  of  Dor  (HSS  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.  2, 
xii.  2.3;  1  K.  iv.  11)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
disCriet  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  Mild  Bedawln  who  pas- 
ture theur  ilocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. 

J.  L.P. 

DCRA  (A»p£:  Dora),  1  Maec  xv.  11,  13, 
25.    [Dor.] 

DOR'CAS.   [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (Aopvfi^pris  [Dorymintu]), 
Either  of  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii. 
38;  2  >Iaoc  iv.  45).  As  thU  Ftofemy  was  in  the 
MTice  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore he  deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  &ther  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorym- 
enes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Pdyb.  ▼.  61). 

DOSITH^US  (AflMT^dcof:  DotUketu),  1. 
One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  BCaeeabeeus  m  the 
battle  agvnst  Timotheus  (2  Maoc.  xiL  19,  24). 
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«  TUs  passage  was  a  great  piuzle  to  the  old  geogra- 
phen,  not  oolj  from  the  eormpt  reading,  *Iov8auif , 
ncntloiMd  above  [which  the  A.  V.  derived  from  the 
Aldlne  eOitloa ;  Horn  Yat.  Bin.  read  Amraut,  Alex. 
AvTffsr],  but  also  fhun  the  expreaaion  still  found  in 
the  text,  Tov  vptovot  rm iityiXav ',  A.  V.  "the  great 
itnat;''  literally,  "the  graat  saw."  The  knot  was 
2a(  by  Beland,  who  ooqjecinied  most  infsnioosly  that 

vptMr  was  the  tiansladon  of  Htt^D    Ma$$or  -i  a 


S.  A  horse-soldier  of  Baoenor*s  eompany,  a  maa 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  ca^ 
ture  Gor^ias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Tbracian  (2  Mao^ 
xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Driniylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  i«* 
nounoed  the  law  of  his  fothers,  and  was  m  thi 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Phik)pator  at  Raphia  (3  Maoc.  i 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Theodotns  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  te 
the  Syriac  Version  he  put  in  the  king*s  tent  a  mam 
of  low  rank  {AanifiS^  rtpa),  who  was  shun  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was  tht 
king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dosltheai 
was  perhaps  a  chamberbin.  W.  A.  W. 

4.  iAoo'ietos  [Alex.  Ai»ei9tosi  FA.^  AimtsiM, 
FA.'*  AwruBtot  i  DotUheiu]. )  "  A  priest  and  U- 
vite,'*  who  carried  the  transhition  of  Esther  tm 
Eg}*pt  (Esth.  xi.  1).  It  is  scarcely  Ukely  that  h« 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (e.  Apion,  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the  '^oonft- 
maiiders  of  the  foroes "  of  Ptol.  VI.  Phikmietoiv 
though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  biq»* 
a«h.  B.  F.  W 

DOTHA1M.    [Dotiian.] 

DOTHAN  (once  ^M^,  Dotha'ui,  and  ui 

contracted  form  ^H^;  possibly  ^  teo  im/Zi  — 
Gesen.  pp.  332.  568;  [Vat  Alex.  Sin.]  A«6acf/^ 
[Rom.]  AuBcitu,  [exc.  in  Gen.,  where  it  has  A«r 
9af(uJ:  Dofhntn  [in  2  K.  Doihan,  but  ed.  1500 
Dotkain])^  a  place  fint  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17) 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shediem.  It 
next  appean  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vL 
13),  and  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  surrounding  **  the  mountain  ** 

("^l^?^'  ^°  which  the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  m  the  O.  T.;  but  later  still  we  eneooiH 
ter  it  —  then  evidently  well  known — as  a  hndmark 
in  the  account  of  Hofofcrnes*  campaign  against  B»> 
thttlia  (Jud.  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change 
in  the  name  Dothaim  is  due  to  the  Greek  ieSk, 
from  which  this  book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat 
and  Alex,  and  Vulg.  text — it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  «*  Judea**  Clow- 
9«das  for  Amralas)^*'  and  all  these  pasBages  testify 
to  its  situation  being  m  the  centre  of  the  oountiy 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  phun  of  JS^ 
draelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Euaebius  (Onomasticon\ 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sama- 
ria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered  In 
our  own  times  »  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  364,  &c.] 
and  Dr.  Robmson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  andeni 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end 
of  a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  6  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jenin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or 
two  of  hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  TeA 
or  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  Is  described  as 
very  hii^ge  ('«huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  L  864);  at  Ht 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fin^  spring.     Oam  to  it  is 


saw,  which  was  a  eormption  of  ^^Q/^D    Mukor  a 
^  the  plain  "  (Beland,  pp.  742,  748). 

fr  It  Is  light  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parehi,  ▲.  A. 
1300  (see  Znns's  extract  in  notes  to  Beujamin  of  Ti^ 
dela,  Asher's  ed.  it.  484),  and  to  Sehwan,  ▲.  ft.  IStf 
(p.  168);  baft  neither  of  these  traTeUars  gtves  any  aa. 
eocmt  of  the  site. 
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an  Hident  roid,  nmning  N.  and  S.,  the  remains 
cf  the  manive  (Jewish?)  pa\*eraeDt  of  which  are 
atiU  dlittinguishable  (Van  de  Velde,  pp.  369,  370\ 
The  great  road  from  Btiaan  to  Egypt  also  ))aasee 
near  JJothdn  (Kob.  iii.  122).  llie  tnuiiUonal  site 
was  at  Uie  Khnn  Judb  I'usuf  near  Teil  Hum,  at 
the  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations 
hi  Kob.  ii.  419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
position  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  namitive.  G. 

*  It  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  names 
that  the  name  of  Ihtthdn  still  clings  to  this  site, 
though  no  village  exists  or  has  existed  there  for  a 
long  period.  Near  the  ruins  are  now  large  cisterns 
(from  which  no  doubt  the  name  was  derived),  such 
as  in  that  country  are  liable  at  times  to  be  left  dry, 
as  happened  to  be  true  of  the  one  into  which  Jo- 
seph was  put  by  his  brothers  (Porter,  in  Kitto's 
DaiUf  BibL  Jlbutr.  i.  345,  ed.  1866).  Its  situadon 
ou  the  present  Ime  of  travel  from  EnstrJordan  to 
Egypt  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  history ; 
fixr  it  is  implied  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  that  the  Dothan 
of  Moses  was  on  the  great  thoroughfare  which  led 
from  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  great  centre 
of  traffic  in  the  valley  of  the  Nik.  Mr.  Tristrain 
(Land  of  Itrael,  p.  134,  2d  ed.)  speaks  of  meet- 
ing there  ^*  a  long  cara^'an  of  muln  and  asses  laden  " 
(like  the  Ishmaelites  of  old),  "on  theur  way  from 
Damascus  to  Egypt.*'  See  also  Asher*s  Jtmernry 
of  Benjamin  of  TuJtli,  ii.  434,  and  BiU.  Sacra, 
z.  122.  l^recisely  here  is  found  at  the  present  day 
<*  the  best  pasturage  in  all  that  region,*'  and  thus, 
though  the  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  sons  of  Jacob  went  from  Shechem  to  Dothan, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  very  place  which  herdsmen, 
such  as  they  were,  would  naturally  seek  afler  hav- 
faig  exhausted  the  supplies  of  their  previous  pasture- 
ground.  It  is  distant  from  Shechem  about  12 
miles  northward,  and  could  be  easily  reached.  The 
TeU  or  hill  on  which  the  ruins  are  now  seen  shows 
itself  twice  in  the  brief  account  of  Elisha:  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  the  king  of  Syria  could  station 
his  forces  so  as  to  ^  compass  the  city,"  and  how 
**the  mountain"  could  appear  to  the  prophet's 
servant  "  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  "  (2  K. 
ft  15, 17).  H. 

•  DO  TO  WIT  (A.  V.  2  Cor.  viii.  1),  is  a 
phrase  now  wholly  obsolete,  meaning  to  make  known. 
"  Do  "  was  formerly  used  with  other  verbs  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  sense  of  '^to  make,"  "to  cause." 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  BibU  Word-Book,  pp. 
162, 163.  A. 

DOVE  {YOn&h,  nj'^'^:  ntpiirrtpd:  cohmha). 
Tbe  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  ^  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with 
an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of 
flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6;  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks 
and  valleys  hi  Jer.  zlviii.  28  and  Kz.  vii.  16;  its 
mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxzviii.  14,  liz.  11 ;  Nah.  ii. 
7;  its  harmlessness  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity 
in  Hos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amaiiveness  in  Cant.  i.  15, 
Ii.  14,  &e.**  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an 


I  «  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  416-418)  dewribcs 
f  PaUj  the  habits  of  the  Bsstom  dove,  and  shows 
r  exactly  they  illnstmte  the  Scriptiue  allusions  to 
I  blzU     The  Pnhnlst  in  Ixviii.  13  "  itlrn  to  a  kind 


DOVE'S  DUKO 

unused  root  ]  V  (]  V),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Aiabu 
t'>J^%^  to  hum  with  anger,  and  Gr.  uuW). 
None  of  the  other  derivations  proposed  for  the 
word  are  at  all  probable;  nor  can  we  with  Winer 
r^rd  a  word  of  this  fbrm  as  primitive.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  n^'^tD,  fh>m  the  root  3*)tD.  Doves  are 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the 
Vjosi.  The  pigeon-cot  is  an  uni^-etaal  feature  io 
the  houses  of  Upper  f^ypt.  In  Persia  pic^eoo- 
houses  are  erected  at  a  distance  fixm  the  dweiliogs 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dung  as  manure, 
lliere  is  probably  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in 
Is.  U.  8.  Stanley  (5.  cf  P.  p.  257),  speaking  of 
Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  S}Tian  Venus,  saji: 
"  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  din^  — 
sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the  spot,  and  cel- 
ebrated there  even  as  late  as  EuseUus — still  fill  with 
their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in 
the  sandy  hoUows  withui  the  ruined  walls."  It  is 
supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Assyrians  and  l^bylonians  in  honor  of 
Semiramis.     Tibullus  (i.  7)  says:  — 

"  Quid  reftiam  at  volitst  ciehrss  intacta  per  nrbss 
Alba  PalssUno  aancta  colomba  Syro." 

This   ezphdns    the  expression    in   Jer.  zxv.  38, 

njvn  )T^n  \D9^,  "from  before  the  fierceness 

of  the  dove,"  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  ihi. 
16, 1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of 
the  dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  ao  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  Ume  when  they  were  executed :  and 
the  word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah 
admits  another  interpretation.  (See  Geaen.  ThcM. 
p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  25,  in  describing  the  &mine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver** 

(D^3V^-jn,  Kcri  D'^aVST:   k6kpov  wcp*<rTf- 

pA¥:  tttrooru  oohtmbarum),      D'^DV^^JH,  e  e. 

Q^^V  ^'^X^,  is  fVom  a  root  signifying  to  deposit 
ordure.  There  seems  good  reason  for  taking  this 
as  a  literal  statement,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
besieged  were  such  tliat  they  did  not  hesitate  even 
to  cat  such  revolting  food  ss  is  here  mentioned 
(comp.  Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  32;  Maurer  on  2  K.  vi. 
23).  The  notion  that  some  vegetable  production  is 
meant  which  was  called  by  this  name,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  &ct  that  the  Arabs  call  the  hcri>  Kali 

y^L^Jul    *«.^  =  sparrows*  dung,   snd  in 

(jerman  the  asafatvla  is  called  Teiiftltdrtck. 

W.  D. 

DOVE'S    DUNG    (C'^prnn,  c;.tryJnim; 

Keri,  D'*3l'*3"T,  dibydrUm:  jr^por  wtpterfprnw'- 
$Urcus  cohanbarum).  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so 
excessive,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fbuiscore 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."    The  old  ver- 


found  at  Damssrus,  whose  fbathers,  all  except  ths 
wings,  are  literally  as  yellow  as  gold ;  they  «•  ^7 
small,  and  [often]  kept  in  eagos."  H 
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DOVE'S  DUNG 

■on*  and  Tery  many  ancient  oommentaton  are  in- 
&ror  of  a  literal  biterpretatlon  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  572)  haa  labored  to  show  that 
it  denotes  a  species  of  cicer^  *^  chick-pea,"  which 

he  says  the  Arabs  call  tundn  ^^LuMijtaud 

sometimes  improperly,  dove's  or  sparrow's  dung. 
Luuueus  soggesteid  that  the  chiry&nim  may  signify 
the  OmUhogalum  umbelltUum,  "  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." On  this  subject  the>te  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
remarks  {Enyltsh  Botrnty,  iv.  130,  ed.  1814):  "If 
Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtain  a  sort  of  clew  to  the 
derivation  oS  oruUhogalum  (birds'  milk),  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May  not  this  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  always  accom- 
panies the  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine?  One 
may  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  colors 
in  the  green  and  white  of  this  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  description  which 
Difosoorides  gives  of  his  (nmithogalum."  (See  also 
Limueus,  PitBUctiunes,  ed.  P.  1).  Giaeke,  p.  287.) 
Sprengd  (CoinraerU.  on  Dioscorides,  ii.  173)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  explanation  of  linnaeus.  Fuller 
{MUcelL  Sacr.  vi.  2,  p.  724)  understood  by  the 
term  the  crops  of  pigeons  with  their  undigested 
contents.  Josephus  {Ant,  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's 
dung  might  have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer 
(  OlmervaL  ill.  183)  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's 
dung  was  a  \'aluable  manure  for  the  cultivation  qt 
melons,  it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege 
of  Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  these  inter- 
pretations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  reftited  by  Bochart  and  others.  With  regard 
to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Celsius  {Ilierob.  ii.  30) 
and  Kosenmiiller  {Nat.  ad  Bocharti  JJieroz.  ii.  582) 
ha%'e  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  confuses  the  Arabic  (jA%r^,  the  name  of  some 

species  of  saltwort  (Sakold)  with  yiA^^,  eicer^ 
a  "  vHch,"  or  chick-pea.  The  explanation  of  Lm- 
nseus  appears  to  us  to  Im  (ar-fetched;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  Arabs  ever 
cafled  this  plant  by  a  name  equi^-alent  to  dove's 
dung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
apply  th'is  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
Thus  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  {Kuz-kendem,  Arabic^);  also  some 
alkali-yidding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genus  SaJUokt 
(osAii'in,  or  utnan^  Arab.).  In  favor  of  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German 
Teufelsdreck  (^^devil'it  dung  ")  as  expressive  of  the 
odor  of  aaafcetida  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  516). 
The  advocates  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, namely,  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used 
as  food  during  the  siege,  appeal  to  the  following 
reference  in  Josephus  {B,  J.  v.  13,  7):  "Some 
persons  were  driven  to  that  terrible  distress  as  to 
search  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
cattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there, 
and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
to  look  upon  they  now  used  for  food ; "  see  also 
Eusebtus  (Ecdes.  HitL  iii.  6):  "Indeed  necessity 
forced  them  to  apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing; 
and  gathering  what  was  no  food  even  for  the 
filthiest  of  irrational  animals,  they  devoured  it." 
Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  &vor  of  the  literal 
meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Bru- 
loni  {MemorabiL  ii.  c.  41):  "Cretenaes,  obsidente 
Metello,  ob  penuriam  vini  aquarumque  jumentorum 
.irina  sitim  sedasse: "  and  one  much  to  the  point 
Vom  a  Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year 
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1316  so  great  a  &mine  distressed  the  English,  that 
"men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and 
pigwn^t  dwiff."  Lady  Calcott  (^'c?*^.  I/erb.  p. 
]3U)  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's  dung  is  meant  the 
OnUthogaium  umbellatum.  We  cannot  allow  thlr 
expUuation;  because  if  the  edible  and  agreeable 
bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  impossible 
it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
chronicler  along  with  dogs,  mice,  Sx.  As  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  &vor  of  tiie  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced  the 
language  of  Rabdiakeh  to  tlie  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  27:  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  difficulty  in  believing 
that  80  vile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in  the 
extremities  of  a  horrible  fiunine,  have  been  sold  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and  four 
pence.  We  adopt,  therefore,  the  cautious  language 
of  Keil  {Ck>mmtnL  1.  c):  "  The  above-aUted  focU 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  .the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  Gesenius,  from  de- 
ciding." W.  H. 

*Br.  Thomson  agrees  with  those  who  think 
some  species  of  vegetable  food  may  be  meant,  which 
of  course  to  be  so  designated  must  have  been  very 
coarse  and  cheap.  "  'n)e  whimsical  title  may  have 
been  given  to  a  kind  of  bean,  on  account  of  some 
fimcied  resembknce  between  the  two.  This  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most 
quaint,  obscure,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  ex- 
traordinary  edible  mixtures."  See  Land  and  Book^ 
u.  200.  H. 

DOWRY.     [Marriagk.] 

DRACHMA  (JpoxM^-  drnchrm;  [Tob.  ▼. 
15:]  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43 ;«  [3  Mace.  iii. 
28;]  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  varying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  diiferent  talents. 
The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted  with  three 
talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in  Kgypt  and  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted  for  their  own 
shekeU;  the  Phcenician,  used  at  Aradus  and  by 
the  Persians;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part  of  Asia. 
The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively, 
during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs. 
troy,  58*5,  and  66.  The  drachms  mentioned  in  2 
Mace,  are  probably  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  therefore 
of  the  Attic  standard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seem 
to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at 
that  time  reduced  to  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Roman  denarius  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma, 
and  was  wholly  or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This 
explains  the  renoark  of  Josephus,  6  (rixkos  .  .  . 
'ATTixiy  B^xfrcu  3paxAt&T  rfccapas  (Ant.  iii.  8, 
§  2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic  drachmie  of  the  shekel, 
as  equal  to  four  denarii  of  his  time,  were  also  equal 
to  four  Attic  drachmae  [Money;  Silver,  piece 
OK].  R.  S.  P. 

DRAGON.  The  transbitors  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vu^rate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon  "  the  two  Hebrew  words 

Tan,  ]rt,  and  Tannin,  V?J?«  The  similarity  of 
the  forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for 
this  confusion,  especially  as  the  mascidine  plural 
of  the  former,  Tannim,  actually  assumes  (in  I^am. 
iv.  3)  the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tanntm  is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Tan^ 


a  In  the  first  and  soeood  of  these 
has  didrachnuL, 
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flto  in  Es.  xziz.  3,  zixii.  2.  But  the  words  appear 
to  be  quite  distinct  iu  meamng;  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  geuerally,  though  not  universally,  preserved 
bj  the  LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plund,  in 
Job  xzx.  29;  Is.  zxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  ifftufiMfi);  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  dx^yoi);  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  3d  {rroov 
9oi)\  in  Ps.  xliv.  19  {,r6wip  jcmc^cwi);  and  in 
Jer.  ix.  U,  xiv.  6,  li.  37;  Mic.  L  8  (8f»cUorrcs)- 

Hie  feminine  pluivl  TV\tl^  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  8; 
a  pasaaf^  altofrether  differently  trunakted  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  always  i4>plied  to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 

the  words  njSJ  ("ostrich  ")  and  V'("jadaa"  ?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  eon* 
elusion  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  taimm  in  Jer.  zir.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  *«  wailing  '* 
in  Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xzx.  29.  llie 
Syriac  (see  Winer,  RtaUo.  s.  ▼.  Sckaketl)  renders  it 
by  a  word  which,  according  to  Pococke,  means  a 
M jackal  '*  (a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl 
in  the  desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be 
understood  whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

IT.  The  word  tannin,  V?^  (plur.  ff*?^??*)* 
is  always  rendered  as  BpiLctav  iu  the  LXX.,  except 
in  Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  tniTos.  It  seems  to 
refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  hmd  or 
the  sea,o  being  indeed  more  usually  apptied  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  that  sense.    When  referring  to  the  sea 

it  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  )  H^^b  ("  Le\  iathan  '* ),  as 
in  Is.  xx^ii.  1 ;  and  indeed  this  ktter  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.  by  Bpdnw  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14, 
civ.  26;  Job  xl.  20;  Is.  xx>ii.  1;  and  by  fitya 
Kijros  in  Job  iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to 
it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with 
"Leviathan  *'),  Ps.  cxiviii.  7,  and  proliably  in  Job 
vii.  12  (Vulg.  cetua).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Kx. 
vii.  9,  10,  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xei.  13,  it  refers 
to  kuid-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  U.  9;  Ex.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2:  perhaps 
Ps.  ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  BaI)ylon, 
as  in  Jer.  11.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead 
us  to  suppoee  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  pbins  of  Babylonia,  h^  in- 
tended.(» 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  In 
the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  0,  IG,  17,  Ac.),  as  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  being 
dictated  by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  eril  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature 
as  distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  exten- 


A  Oesenlua  derives  it  from  an 
*  to  extend." 
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sive  piwalenee  of  dragon -worship,  and  akbeuBB  ti 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  sopentine  fonn,  the  qn 
of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  East,  cspedally  ta 
E^ypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bd  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  West,  more  parlicolsriv 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remaricable  of 
all,  poiuipe,  is  found  in  the  Gntk  legend  of  Apotk 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  sopphnta-  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  Tlie 
reason,  at  least  of  the  Seriptnral  symbol  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  sopenVs 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen^ilL).     [Skbpkvt.] 

A.B. 

•  DRAGON-WELL  (Keh.  li.  13,  A.  T.), 

but  more  cotrectly  Fouxtaih  (l^V).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  aocount  of  Ndiemiah's  nightp«Kcar- 
sion  around  Jerusalem  (see  Neh.  as  above).  It  is 
one  of  the  uncertain  points  in  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  dty.  Robinson  assigns  reasons  for  snp- 
posing  it  was  a  later  name  for  the  Gihoh,  which 
Hesekiah  stopped  up  or  oonoeaied  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invadon  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4,  3U),  nesr 
the  head  of  the  valley  on  the  wtgt  of  Jerasalem 
{Bibl.  Be*,  i.  478,  514,  1st  ed.).  Baiday  {City 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  315,  1st  ed.)  also  places  it 
there,  and  coigectores,  among  other  explanatMns, 
that  the  name  may  haxe  come  from  the  figure  of  a 
dragon  sculptured  on  the  trough  or  cur1>4li»e. 
The  LXX.  substitutes  Fountain  of  Figs  for  the 
Biblical  designation.  Sepp  maintains  (Jenuaiem 
u.  das  keiL  Land,  i.  272)  that  the  Dragon-wdl  of 
Nehemiah  was  the  Bethesda  of  the  N.  T.  (John  v. 
2),  and  that  Bethesda  is  the  present  ffnmmim  etk- 
She/a  (Bath  of  Healing),  near  one  of  the  westers 
avenues  to  the  mosque  of  Omar.  But  in  that  caas 
the  Well  fidls  within  Jerusalem,  and  not  outade  of 
it  so  as  to  be  within  the  path  of  Xehemiah's  drenit, 
yrbose  object  eridently  was  to  survey  the  ruins  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  of  Mount  Zion 
or  the  City  of  Da\id  in  its  more  restricted  sense. 
[Jkrusaucm,  III.]  Sepp  traces  the  name  to*a 
popular  notion  of  some  connection  of  a  dragon  with 
the  intermittent  waters.  He  gives  some  curious 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  superstition  among 
various  nations.  (See  also  Kob.  BibL  Ret.  i.  507, 
1st  ed.)  In  regard  to  ffamm&tn  esi-Shefa  it  may 
be  mentioned  tliat  Dr.  Wolcott  was  the  fint  mod- 
em traveller  who  explored  this  remarkable  welL 
See  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventure  in  the 
Bibl.  Sftcra,  184-3,  pp.  24-28.  Tobler  {DenHiaUer, 
p.  73  If.)  and  Barclay  ( City  of  ike  Great  King,  p. 
531  AT.)  have  repeated  the  examination.  U. 

•  DRAM.     [Daric] 

DREAMS  (nS&'bn :  ^y^mrm:  tomma;  tnlf 
thrvov  in  I^X.,  and  fcar*  urap  in  St  Matthew,  srs 
generally  u^d  for  '*  in  a  dream  '*).  The  Seriptnal 
record  of  God*s  communication  with  man  by 
dreams  has  been  so  often  supposed  to  iuTohre  mucb 
difficulty,  Uiat  it  seems  not  out  of  plaoe  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams 
generally,  before  enumerating  and  classifying  the 
dreams  recorded  in  Scripture^ 

1.  The  main  diflbrence  between  our  sleeping  sad 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this,  —  tluit,  ia 


6  The  applfcadon  of  Is.  xxvU.  1  appears  s  o 
eeriain. 
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»,  the  pen»ptive  lacultics  of  the  mind 
(the  aeDiadoiial  ix»«en,a  and  the  ima^nation  which 
combinca  the  impreaBions  derived  from  them)  an 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
Judgment  by  which  we  control  thoee  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaguiarj 
or  subjective  and  those  wliich  correspond  to,  and 
are  pioduoed  bj,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  LoU^ 
book  V.  10a-U3)  seons  as  accurate  as  it  is  strik- 
ing:— 

«  But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
An  many  leawr  ftcntdos,  that  serrs 
Baaaon  as  ehJef :  among  thsse  F*iicy  next 
Her  ofllca  holds ;  of  all  external  thiogs 
Which  the  Htv  watchftil  Mnaei  reprasvut 
She  Ibrms  iinagliiatioos,  aery  ibapes, 
Which  Hmsod  joinlnf  or  dbjolnlng,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Oar  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  prirate  oeU,  when  nature  rests/* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vind,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  stnuigely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongniity,  or  of 
tmlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being 
in  dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to 
be  surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by 
which,  e%'en  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive 
and  inclined  to  "  musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some 
vague  and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason, 
when  it  starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able 
to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of  connection.  The 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  connection  is  of  our  oh-h  making,  while  in 
sleep  it  appean  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  suoces- 
■on  of  events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  reoogiiiied  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on,  as  it  were,  fh>m  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real;  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 
by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  in- 
stead of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  wak- 
hig  hours.  But  it  is  evklent  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in  fact 
is  no  more  capable  of  bemg  aoooimted  for  by  any 
sbgle  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts. 
The  material  of  these  ktter  is  supplied  either  by 
ourvdves,  through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the 
imagination,  or  by  other  men,  generally  through 
the  medium  of  words,  or  bstly  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  GoA^  or  of  created  spirits  of  order^ 
luperior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  us.  So 
i1k>  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the  first  place,  although 
memory  and  imagination  supply  most  of  the  ma- 
terial of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensations  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actual  impres- 
lions  of  sound  or  of  light,  will  often  mould  or  sug- 
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a  These  powen  are  to  be  eareflilly  distlngulslied 
(Si  m  Butl«r*f  Analogy y  part  i.  o.  1)  fhmi  the  organs 
through  which  they  axe  exercised  when  we  are  awake. 


gest  dreams,  and  the  physical  oignfis  of  speech  will 
occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emotionc 
of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances  have 
been  known  where  a  few  woitls  whispered  into  a 
sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  sul^ect  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  dedares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  ex- 
tends to  its  sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts. 
It  declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  directly  in  dreama,  and  also  that  he  per- 
mits created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication 
with  it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as 
an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  spiritual  influence;  because  any 
theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  couFR,  with  this  last  dass  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
lu!d.  V.  3;  Is.  xxix.  8;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  sleepuig  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  tlie  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  underetanding  plays  its  part.^  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"  natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  '*  visions 
in  deep  sleep  **  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii. 
14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  I)eut.  xiii.  1, 
3,  5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  Joel  ii.  28,  iftc.,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  pUbced  bdow 
"prophets,"  and  e\'en  below  "  diviners; "  and  sim> 
ibuly  m  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  "the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets.** 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
frequently  of  trances  {Uvriartii)  and  visions  (3ir* 
rcur(ai,  6pdfjMTa.\  dreams  are  never  referred  to  as 
vehicles  of  divine  revdation.  In  exact  accordance 
with  this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the 
dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  such 
dreams  were  granted,  for  prediction  or  for  warning, 
to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant. 
Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  3-7);  Uban  (Gen.  zxxi.  24);  of  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5):  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  rii.  13); 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1,  Ac.,  iv.  10-18);  of 
the  Magi  (Matt.  iL  12),  and  of  Pikte's  wife  (Matt. 
xxvii.  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were 
symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God*s  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they 
are  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  thdr 
earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  Sc 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and 
perhaps  1-8),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of 

i  The  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one.  Ii  fbund 
in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology  — 

*AAX*  avf  m  TtytL  iirnvrtv  iptioiu¥f  ^  ufiiia 
*H  KM  AvtipairoAor,  ical  yip  r*  ovap  ix  Aiof  ivn, 
Horn.  n.  i.  08 
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Jowph  (Geo.  zzzvii.  5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iti. 
5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  Joseph  (Mutt.  i.  20,  ii. 
13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be  obsenied,  moreover,  that 
they  belong  especialljr  to  the  earliest  age,  and  be- 
come less  frequent  as  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
increase.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  dreams  and  **  visions  of  the  night "  given  to 
Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  apparently  in  order  to  put 
CO  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the  Chaldsean  belief  in 
prophetic  dreams  and  in  tlie  power  of  interpretation, 
and  yet  to  bring  out  tlie  truth  latent  therein  (comp. 
St.  Paul's  miracleM  at  Kphesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12, 
and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either 
directly,  that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "  providentially,"  or 
indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  upon  all 
his  thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  undei^ 
standing  also  is  afibcted,  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more, 
revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cutaistances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

A.  B. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars:  —  1.  Materials.  2.  Color  and  decon^ 
tion.  3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.    4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 

1.  The  miterinU  were  various,  and  multiplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilbsatiou.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 

(nDSIp,  A.  V.  "  fig-tree"  —  and  comp.  the  pres- 
ent Arabic  name  for  the  fig,  tiUy  or  iten)^  portions 
of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a 
simiUr  material  in  Uter  times.  Josephus  (  Tit.  § 
2)  records  this  of  Banus  {iaSTjTt  juiv  arh  U»Bp»y 
Xpt^fityoy);  but  whetlier  it  was  made  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  bark,  is  uncertain.  After  the  Fall,  the  skins 
of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  material  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  ^hich  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  various 
ancient  nations  (l)iod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38;  Arrian, 
Ind.  cap.  7,  §  3).     Skins  were  not  wholly  disused 

at  later  periods:  the  addereth  (rT^^S)  worn  by 
Elgah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on :  in  the 
LXX.  the  word  b  rendered  ^f^Aoir^  (1  K.  xix.  13, 
19;  2  K.  ii.  13),  Bopd  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  Up^is 
(Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  maybe  connected  wiUi  iopd 
etymologically  (SaalschUtz,  ArchauL  i.  19);  Gesen- 
ius,    however,   prefers  the  notion  of    amplitude, 

"JIW,  in  which  case  it  =  "^Tf^  (Mic.  ii.  8; 
Thetaur.  p.  29).  The  same  material  is  implied  in 
the  description  OVW  bja  12?^H  :  av^p  Btur^sj 
LXX.:  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  8),  though 
these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of 
the  prophet;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Esau's  skin 
to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  a  prophet's  office  from  its  mean  appearance 
(Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15).  Telisses  of  itheep- 
sku)  o  still  form  an  onlinary  article  of  dress  in  the 
East  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  Bedwdns,  i.  50).  The 


a  Tho  nheep-tkin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in  the 
fcalptures  ot  Khorsabad :  it  was  made  ^th  sltwvefl, 
snd  wu  worn  over  the  tunic  :  it  fell  over  the  back, 
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addo'tih  worn  by  the  king  of  Uinevdi  (Jon  ifl.  6)| 
and  the  *< goodly  Babylonish  garment"  found  al 
Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21),  were  of  a  diflbent  chancter, 
either  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  tbs 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embrmdery.  Hm 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Uebiewi  ai 
an  early  period  (Ex.  zxvi.  7,  xxxv.  6);  the  sack- 
cloth used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [Sack- 
cloth], and  by  many  writers  the  adderttk  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
Baptist's  robe  was  of  cam«d's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  a  similar  material  was  in  common  use  among 
the  poor  of  that  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  3), 
probably  of  goats'  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the 
Roman  citicium.  At  what  period  the  use  of  wool, 
and  of  still  more  artificial  textures,  such  as  cotton 
and  linen,  became  known  is  micertain :  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being 
kept  partly  for  tlieir  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12):  it 
WHS  at  all  times  largely  employed,  particularly  for 
the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xzii.  11, 
Kz.  xxxiv.  3;  Job  xxxi.  20;  l*rov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxL 
13).  [Woou]  The  occurrence  of  the  term  crfAoBffA 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems 
to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  e^-en  at  that  early  day, 
with  the  finer  materials;  for  that  term,  though 
significant  of  a  particular  ro}«,  origtitally  appears 
to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the  root 
being  preserved  in  our  coftim ;  cf.  liohloi's  Jntr-od. 
ii.  51;  SaalschUtz,  ArchdoL  i.  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  Imen,  as  stated  by 
Josephus  {AM.  iii.  7,  §  2,  XtBofiemj  fiiy  KoAcrroi. 
tilviov  rovro  (rnfMiiyftj  x^^°^  7*P  "^^  ><ivo¥  r,fu7s 
Ka\ovfify)'  No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied 
generally,  and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as 
In  Gen.  iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Hebrews  witli  linen,  and  po'haps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufiicture  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their  return  to  Palestine  we 
have  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being 

named  ahish  (tT^),  and  at  a  later  period  bUz 

{y^'Sl\  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  former 
of  £g}''ptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter 
whence  tlie  material  was  procured :  the  term  ckur 

("l!\n^  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
])earanee  (Is.  xix.  9;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).  It  u  the 
fiwraos  of  the  LXX,  and  tlie  N.  T.  (l.uke  xvi.  19; 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  16),  and  the  «'fine  Unen  "  of  the 
A.  V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviu.  5  AT.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
(Gen.  xU.   42  ;  Prov.   xxxi.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.   19). 

[Linen.]  A  leas  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (*T2l  .* 
Klyfos)i  which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the 
high-priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  2-1, 
32),  and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14):  it  is  w*orthy  of  notice, 
in  reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it 
is  tlie  material  in  which  angds  axe  repre^sented  (Ea. 
ix.  3,  11,  X.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  G;  Kev.  xv.  6). 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  wii6Ki¥oy  (Ecdus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Usen].    The 

Hebrew  term  sdfiffn  (^19  =  ^wS^^v,  "w*  «^) 


and  terminated  in  its  natural  state.  The  people  wr- 
ing it  have  been  Identlfiod  with  the  SagarUi  (Boonal% 
Sinevth^  p.  193). 
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rcpreoes  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  eRpecudlj  adapted  for 
turnmer  wear,  as  distinct  finom  the  snrnbnlli^  which 
iras  thick  (Talmud,  Mennch,  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  l^een  the  distinction  between  thesh  and  tdilin 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probabUity 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was^not  mtroduced 
until  a  very  kite  period  (Rev.  xviii.  l3):  the  term 

nieshi  0^9  '  Tpfx^vroy  i  £>•  xri.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [SilkJ.  The  use  of  a  mixed  material 
(t3C)5tt>:  ,cf/M»|Xoif,  i.  e.  ^mrious,  LXX.;  irri- 
9uuetlfityoyy  Aquil.;  ipi6\i¥ov,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  {\jef.  xix.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  such  was  reserved  for  the 
priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters 
(Spencer,  Leg.  Heb.  Hit.  ii.  32),  but  more  prolmbly 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity 
and  simplicity. 

2.  CoU>r  and  dtcorution.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  Hebrew  dross  was  the  natural  white  of  tlie 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  tlus  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).     Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  (e.  g.  ttJlT,  ^5^2,  "Wl)  aro  connected 
with  words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of 
the  allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to 
this  quality  (Job  xxx\-iii.  14;  Ps.  civ.  1,  2;  Is. 
Ixiii.  3) :  white  was  held  to  be  peculiariy  appropriate 
to  festix'e  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8;  ef.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Kev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4.  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the  cetkomth 
pfiadm  worn  by  Joseph  (Cien.  xxxvii.  8,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  eiUier  a  »*ooat  of  divers 
colors  ^*  (woiff/Xos  •'  polgmitn,  Vulg. ;  oomp.  the 
Greek  weCcro'cfy,  //•  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  iurTpayd\€to$, 
Kopfwwris,  and  Symnuu:hus,  x"f»<S«^<^'f  ^^^  "* 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  tnUrU,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Eg^'pt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarkit  thread*  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
38)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 

the  light  summer  robe  (n*^??  '  B^purrpov:  veil^ 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  ((Jen.  xxiv. 
65,  xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character,  llie  E^yptiaiu  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fectiMi,  and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffi.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were  —  (1 )  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's Eggpdamy  iii.  125);  (2)  the  introduction  of 
gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.);  (3)  the 
addition  of  figura,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Kx.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached 
6y  needlework:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
woukl  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
aooording  to  TUmudical  writers,  between  ctmiun//. 
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work  and  netdUworh^  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 

the  singular  and  dual  number,  npi7*^,  needlewot'k^ 

and  DNH^^p^n,  ntedUwork  on  both  $Ule9  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  htter  term  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simfdie  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em- 
bnntkrtd  robu  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  Iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 

Exodus.  Roba  decorated  with  goU  (H^^^tZTQ, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  Liter  period  with  silver  thread 
(Joseph.  AnL  xix.  8,  §  2;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were 
worn  by  royal  personages  :  other  kinds  of  em> 
broidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  of 
Tyre  (ICz.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestme  (Judg.  v.  30;  Ps. 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Babylonians 
and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21;  ICz.  xxvii 
24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (ICz.  xxvii.  7),  excelled 
in  it.  Nur  does  the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have 
been  folk>wed  up  in  Palestine:  d3'ed  robes  were 
imported  from  fbreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  par- 
ticularly from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used 
on  account  of  their  expensiveness:  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scariet  (2  Sam.  i.  24) 
were  occnsionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  tlie  wwltliy  T}-rians  (I^z.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ex.  xxiii.  6),  and  Pereian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general  hue 
of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  Jews:  hence  Ezekid  (xxiii.  12)  describes  the 

Ass}Tians  as  /wJP  ''???r'  ^^-  chthed  in  per- 
fection ;  according' to  the  L^X.  ^urdputpoj  wear- 
ing robes  with  handtome  border:     With  n^^ard  to 

the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as  ^Qnip 

D'^b^a^p  Wiipai  jSam-or;  A.  V.  "dyed  attire  [Ea. 
xxiii.  15^;'*  cf.  Ov.  Sfet.  xiv.  654,  im'/ra  picta\ 
some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed 
does  not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Thetaur.  p. 
642;  Layard,  u.  308). 

3.  The  nmnes^  forvM^  and  mode  oficearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfiictory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to*a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fiuhions  must  have  frequently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
dress  have  indeed  presened  a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  all  ages:  the  modem  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did ;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Aa- 
Syrian  sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evi- 
dence insufficient.     The  figures  in  the  painting  aft 
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fieni  Haaaan,  delineated  by  Wilkinaon  (Anc,  KgypL 
ii.  296),  and  suppoied  by  hini  to  represent  the  ar- 
rival of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  ooetume:  the 
more  imjiortant  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed ;  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  ktlt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  fiirtlier  objection  that  the 
presents  which  these  persona  bring  with  them  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  zliii.  11. 
Certain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Bthittun^  near  Kemiansbah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmaneser:  they  are  given  in  Vaux's  Ninecth, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognized  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  e\'ideiitly  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunica  are  alter- 
nately ahort  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dia- 
eoverad  at  Nhieveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  ia  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh^  p.  197;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21);  but  if, 
aa  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  worda  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translaton, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing nearly  to  tlie  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  ginUe,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  ia  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particukr  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to:  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  ob- 
jection to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews. 
These  figures  are  given  m  Bonomi's  Ninevehy  p. 
381. 

The  costume  6f  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (^^/'p*  ^ffe^)t 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other' ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant,  iv.  8,  §  43),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  aa  well  aa  to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (H^CD)  of  a  woman  (Dent  xxii. 
5);  the  reason  of  tlie  prohibition,  according  to 
Maimouides  {Mor,  Ntboch.  iii.  37),  beij  g  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carps  ov,  Appar. 
p.  514);  but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  si  all  first  de- 
scribe the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two 
sexes,  and  then  thoee  which  were  peculiar  to 
women. 

(1.)  The  cethoneth  (HShS,  whence  the  Greek 
XtrM  waa  the  most  essentiaf  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shiH^  though  unfortunately  translated 
ooai  in  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  either  wool,  ootton,  or  linen.  From  Jo- 
sephus's  olieen-ation  {AnL  iii.  7,  $  4)  with  regard 
to  the  me%  that  it  was  ovk  ix  Bvoly  wwpirfoifxd' 
ruVf  we  may  probal>ly  infer  that  the  ordinary  ce- 
thoneth or  tunic  waa  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were 
sewn  together  at  the  sides.  In  this  caae  the  x^t^v 
\pba^t  worn  by  uur  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  waa 
either  a  shigular  one,  or,  aa  ia  more  probable,  waa 
the  upper  tunic  or  mt*il.  The  primitive  cethoneth 
waa  without  aleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
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like  the  Doric  ^tri^y;  it  may  also  haw  teen,  fib 
the  ktter,  parbally  opened  at  one  tide,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  waa  exposed  (2  Sam.  vL  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  tU 
Ionian  x"'^^  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  eeikontstk  paukm  won  bj 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tamar  (2  Ssm. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Jose|)h. 
AnL  lu.  7,  $  2).  It  was  in  eiUier  esse  kqA  dose 
to  the  body  by  a  girdfe  [Girdle],  and  the  faU 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  ix^  served  aa  an 
inner  podcet,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  smaO 
article  might  be  carried  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  6,  §  7). 
A  person  wearing  the  cethomth  akme  was  deacribed 


rig.  1.    An  KgyptJan.    (line's  Modem  Egtfpfi*^) 

as  D  i7,  naked,  A.  Y.:  we  may  compare  the  oae 
of  the  tenn  yvfipoi  as  spplied  to  the  Spartan  vir- 
gins (Plut  Lffc.  14),  of  the  Utin  nwhu  (Viig. 
Georg.  i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  etr^iped. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his 

tipper  garments  (^"^^J^,  1  Sam.  six.  24);  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  xx.  2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sackckth, 
which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii. 
6),  and  only  ob  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2 
K.  ri.  80);  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  mil- 
itary cloak  (Am.  ii.  16;  cf.  liv.  iii.  23,  inenna 
widique);  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat 
(John  zxi.  7).  The  same  expression  is  ebewfaere 
applied  to  the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7; 
James  U.  15). 

The  above  wood-eut  (fig.  1)  represents  the  snn- 
plest  st3'le  of  Oriental  dress,  a  k>ng  loose  shirt  ar 
cethoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  neariy  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  ia  shown  in  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  mod> 
em  Bedouin :  the  tunic  o\'erUps  the  girdle  at  the 
waist,  leaving  an  ample  foM,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket  Over  the  tunic  he  weara  the  abba,  9 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  oostume. 

(2.)  The  sMn  (1'^'TD)  appean  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  {aivB^v^  IJCX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  mght- 
shirt  (Mark  xiv.  51;  cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  ScUeuancr'i 
I^x.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  ia  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  aa  ~  arov9dpio^  (Luke  xix.  SO), 
and  \4vri0w  (John  xiii.  4).     The  material  or  robs 
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ii  mentioned  in  Judg.  zir.  12,  13  (aheet,  thiri, 
A.  v.),  ProT.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  liL  23  (Jint  Itntn, 
A.  v.);  but  in  none  of  these  pnasages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  ita  specific  meaning,  llie  Tal 
mndical  writen   occasional!/  describe    the  talith 
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Vlg.  2.    A  Bedouin.    (Ljnch^  Dead  Sea.) 

ItallUk,  or  taUeth]  under  that  name,  as  being  made 
of  fine  linen:  hoice  Lightfoot  {ExercUatiom  on 
Marie  zir.  51^  identifies  the  au^c^y  worn  by  the 
young  man  as  a  iuUth^  which  he  had  put  on  in 
bis  haste  without  his  other  garments. 

(S.)  The  mt'U  (v'^^Q^  was  an  upper  or  second 
tonic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer  than 
the  firrt.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX.  Snrolv- 
nff  woHpn^t  ^^  probably  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  cethoneth  passim  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18), 
implying  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet.  The 
sacerdotal  me*il  b  elsewhere  described.  [Priest.] 
As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxIt.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
14),  nobles  (Job  1.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  howerer,  be  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 

mther  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (from  /VTf, 
to  ocwer),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn 
oi?er  the  cethonetL  In  the  LXX.  the  renderings 
vary  between  iwtwB^hrii  (I  Sam.  xriii.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  term  properiy 
applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially  used  in 
John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  Phceni- 
dan  and  Syrian  fishermen  (Tbeophyl.  in  L  c.\ 
9nrkots  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4,  11,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxix.  14),  Ifidrta  (Job  i.  20),  ffTo\^  (1 
Chr.  zv.  27;  Job  ii.  12),  and  dwoivrris  iV!x.  xxxix. 
21;  Lev.  viiL  7),  showing  that  generally  speaking 
it  was  regarded  as  an  upper  garment.  This  tar- 
tber  appears  tnan  the  passages  in  which  notice  of 
it  occurs:  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  4  it  is  the  **  rolje  "  which 
Jonathan  first  takes  oflT;  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14  it  is 
the  **nuuitle"  in  which  Samuel  is  enveloped;  In  1 
8MB.  ZT.  27,  it  is  the  »  mantle,*'  the  skirt  of  which 

s  rent  (cC  1  K.  zi.  30,  where  the  H^^^  is  siro- 
ilariy  treated);  in  1  Sam.  zziv.  4,  it  is  tiie  "  robe,' 
■Bder  which  Saul  slept  (generally  the  "^.^^  was  so 
toed);  and  in  Job  L  20,  ii.  12,  it  is  the  '*  mantle  ** 


which  he  rends  (cf.  Esr.  ix.  3, 5);  in  these  passagei 
it  evidently  describes  an  outer  robe,  whether  the 
simidhy  or  the  me*il  itself  used  as  a  simld/u  Where 
two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke  iii.  11)  as  being 
worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  tn€*U; 
travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5, 
§7),  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  X.  10:  Luke  ix.  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  tlie  customs  of 
the  Heijrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  tliey  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called  kyjlan, 
descoiding  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  k>ng  ck)th  coat,  called  t/ibbeh,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  ookl 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 


Fig.  8.     An  Egyptian  of  (be  upper  classes.    (Lane.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  S  'otch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  wit'i  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  9n  —  simidk 

(nbptD,  occasionally  n^7?^)»  which  appears  to 
have  liad  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34;  Ex, 
iU.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x.  18:  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior's  cloak 

(Is.  ix.  5);  bfffed  (*T3^\  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  ((ien.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex.  xxviii.  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  zviii.  9;  Is.  bin.  1);  ctsvth 

(rVD3),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  .lob 

xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and  kstly  UbUsh  (tT^^), 
usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's 
ck)ak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests*  vestmento  (2  K.  x 
22),  and  royal  appanJ  (Esth.  vi.  11,  ^iii.  15).     A 

cognate  term  {mftlbSsh  (IT^Sl  7ID)  describes  specif- 
ically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  religfous 
festivals  (2  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  used  generally 
for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (.lob  xx%ii.  16; 
Is.  IxiiL  3;  Ez.  xvi.  13;  Zeph.  i.  8).     Another 
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term,  mad  ("T?),  with  iU  derivaU^-w  H^Q  (Ps. 
cnriii.  2),  and  TJP  (2  Sara.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  lix.  4), 
b  expressive  of  the  'length  of  the  Hebrew  garments 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is  specifically  applied 
to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  10;  2  Sara.  xx.  8),  and 
to  the  priest's  coat  (Uv.  vi.  10).  The  Greek  terms 
ifidTioy  and  oroA^  express  the  corresponding  idea, 
the  latter  being  specially  appropriate  to  robes  of 
more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace.  x.  21,  xiv. 
9;  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5;  Luke  xv.  22,  xx.  46;  Kev 
vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13);  the  xntinf  and  //xcCriov  {tunic  r, 
jyiUium,  Vulg.;  coat^  cloak,  A.  V.)  are  brought 
into  juxtoposition  hi  Matt.  v.  40  and  AcU  ix.  39. 
The  beged  wight  be  worn  in  various  ways,  either 
wrapped  round  the  body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "  skirts  "  (0^03?  : 
vrto^ta:  anguli)  hanging  down  in  front:  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  Inad,  so  as  to  conceal  the 


ngs.  4,  6.    Egyptians  of  the  lower  orders.     (Lane.) 

ftoe  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
ribbon  (Num.  xv.  38).    It  was  confined  at  the  waist 

by  a  girdle,  and  the  foW  {Ti'^U :  nSKwot-  «nw), 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe,  served  as  a 
pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39;  Ps.  Ixxix.  12;  Hag. 
ii.  12;  Niebuhr,  Deicription,  p.  66),  or  as  a  purse 
(Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14;  Is.  kv.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18:  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abbn  or  abdyeh,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited m  figs.  2  and  6.  The  arms,  when  fellmg 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5: 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
'ower  part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  ctthonetlt 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant  v.  3). 
The  names  of  theur  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows:—(1)  nUtpachath  (Hn^l^D :  ir€^(f«^: 
pallium^  lintenmen:  veil,  uimple',  A.  V.),  a  kind 
sfsliaiil  (Ruth  iii.  16;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  ma'atdjfhdfi 

'nD^5D:  palUolum:  mantle,  A.  V.),  another 
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kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but  how  differing  hum 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expfinaun, 

of  the  second,  envtlnping:  (3)  trn'tpk  (^I^^S: 
B4piarpov'  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Kebecca 
on  approaching  Isaac  ((jen.  xxiv.  65),  and  by  Ta- 
niar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  hariot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  19);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  .of  haodsonie 
appearance  (wtpUffaXf  rh  B^purrpov  vol  UaX- 
Actfir/craro,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dim«n- 
sions,  so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  bead  at 

pleasure;  (4)  rMd  (TTl :  A.  V.  "veil"),  s 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  ted*^  in  the  Chaldee  rersnn:  «e 


An  E^ptian  Woman.    (Luie.) 


may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
pepUtm  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  be  worn  orer 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  hnbarah  and  mildyek  of 
the  modem  Egyptians  (I^ane,  i.  73,  76);  (5) 
pethifjU  O^Tri^:  xiriov  fjita(nr6p^vpos- ftom- 
acher,  A.  V.),  a'  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii 
24);  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  b; 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  pro- 
posed by  Saalschiits  (ArchdoL  i.  31),  ^H?,  wide 

or  ftwlifh^  and  VSl,  pleasure,  in  which  case  it  = 
unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dxess 
at  all;  (6)  ffU^m  (D"?^^?,  Is.  Hi.  23),  also  a 
doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e.  of  gauxe  (Bta^ayri  Aatw^ticd); 
Schroeder  (de  VesL  MuL  Heb.  p.  811)  supports 
this  ^iew,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glnsses.  The  garments  of  femaJn 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe 

(bni?,  V.'Mr  :  hwiffBia'.  dcirU),  which  concealed 
the  feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer.  xiU.  22). 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  pecoliaritiei 
of  female  dress:  the  former  is  an  J'lgyptian  womak 
(in  her  walking  dress) :  the  Ititter  represents  a  drm. 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  peas- 
ants in  the  south  of  Hgypt:  the  outer  robe,  or 
hul'ileeyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woolen  stuff'  wound 
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RMmd  the  body,  the  upper  parte  being  attached  a* 
the  aboukien:  another  piece  of  the  tame  stufi*  i> 
OMd  Sm  tlie  head-veil,  or  Ua-hah. 
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A  woman  of  the  loathem  prorinoe  of  Upper 
Egypt.    (Lane.) 


Having  now  completed  our  descripUon  of  He- 
brew dre&9,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
■dection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language. 
It  must  at  onee  strike  every  Biblical  student  as  a 
great  defect  in  our  Authorized  Version  that  the 
same  English  word  should  represent  various  Hebrew 
words;  e.  g.  that  '^veiP*  shoidd  be  promiscuously 
used  fix-  rd:M  (Is.  iii.  21),  Ud'^  (Gen.  xxiv.  65), 
mUpaekath  (Kutb  iii.  15),  mnscth  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33); 
*'robe"  for  mt'U  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cethoneth  (Is. 
zxii.  21),  adilereth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  »almah  (Mie.  ii.  8); 
«« mantle"  for  me'U  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereih  (1 
K.  xix.  13),  mCntdphah  (b.  iii.  22);  and  <^ooat" 
for  me'U  (1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cethoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21): 
and  conversely  that  difllerent  English  words  should 
be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  aa 
m«'(/  is  translated  "  coat,"  "  robe,"  "  mantle; "  nd- 
dereih  "robe,"  "mantle."  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable :  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cethoneth :  at  once  an  imder- 
garment,  and  yet  not  unfrequenUy  worn  without 
anything  over  it:  a  ahiti,  as  being  worn  next  the 
ikin ;  and  a  coi/,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house:  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cethoneth^ 
and  he  was  positivdr  naked ;  deprive  the  English- 
man of  his  C01/,  and  he  has  under-garmente  still. 
The  beffed  again :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch 
plyid,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unin- 
te!tiglble  to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry;  in  use 
onlike  any  garment  with  whieh  we  are  fomiluo',  for 
we  oidy  wear  a  gi'eat-coat  or  a  cioak  in  bad 
weather,  wherexs  the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were 
inseparable.  With  such  difficulties  attending  the 
nl^^jecif  any  attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms 


must  be,  more  or  less,  a  compromue  between  cor- 
rectness and  modem  usage;  and  the  English  terms 
which  we  are  about  to  propose  must  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  suggestions.  Cethoneth  an- 
swers in  many  respecte  to  "fh)ck:"  the  sailor's 
"frock"  is  constantly  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it;  the  "smock- 
frock  "  is  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and 
still  as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material 
these  correspond  with  cethoneth  y  and  like  it,  the 
term  "frock"  is  ajplied  to  both  sexes.  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  n  ore  technical  term  might  be 
used:  "vestment,"  in  ite  specific  sense  as=  the 
chasuble,  or  casula,  would  represent  it  very  aptly. 
3ft'U  may  perhaps  be  best  rendered  "gown,"  for 
this  too  applies  to  loth  sexes,  and,  when  to  men, 
always  in  an  official  sense,  as  the  academic  gown, 
the  alderman's  gown,  the  barrister's  gown,  just  as 
me'U  appears  to  have  represented  an  official,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  cacerdotal  dress 
"alb"  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still,  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  very  name,  jioderiiy  by  which 
the  me^il  is  described  in  the  LXX.  The  sacerdotal 
epbod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"pall,"  the  ^fio<p6pio¥  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
we  may  compare  with  the  iirttfiU  of  the  LXX 
Addereth  answers  in  several  respects  to  "  pelisse,* 
although  this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  female  dress,  ^ad^n  =  "  linen  wrapper." 
Siinhh  we  would  render  "  garment,"  and  in  the 
plural  "  clothes,"  as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kind; 
begedy  "vestment,"  as  being  of  superior  quality; 
Ubushy  "robe,"  as  still  superior;  mad^  "cloak,"  as 
being  long;  and  malbuthy  "dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  used 
as=^ne  dress.  In  female  costume  mitpachath 
might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  m/i'atSpf.ah  "mantle," 
t9a''ij)h  "  handsome  dress,"  iddid  ^  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
fir  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical   writers  an    entirely  new   nomenclature. 

The  talith  [taUUJt  or  taWJtIi]  (H^blD)  is  frequently 
noticed ;  it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  beged;  it  was  of  ample  di- 
mensions, so  that  the  head  might  be  enveloped  in 
it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the  a6t  of 

prayer.  The  kdllnn  {]^ 2h^p)  was  probably  an- 
other name  fbr  the  tnlUhy  derived  from  the  Greek 
ki>k6$iov;  Epiphanius  (i.  15)  represente  the  trro- 
\ai  of  the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  DxLnnt- 
icior  the  Colobium ;  the  htttcr,  as  known  to  us, 
was  a  close  tunic  without  sleeves.      The  chdluk 

ipY^n)  was  a  woolen  shirt,  worn  as  an  under 

tunic.  The  madden  (^lllSpO)  was  a  mantle 
or  outer  garment  (cf.  Lightfoot,  KxercUationt  on 
Matt  v.  40;   Mark  xiv.   51;  Luke  ix.  3,  <&c.) 

Gloves  (n^'Dp  or  n^)  «»  >lao  noUced  {CeUm, 
xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not,  however,  as  worn  fbr 
luxiury,  but  for  the  protectiim  of  the  hands  in  man- 
ual labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Gir- 
dle; Handkrrchikf:  Hkaudkkss;  Hem  of 
Gakmestt;  Sandai^;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dreases  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible;  that  of  the  Persians  is  de- 
scribed in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
^luiously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statemente  of  Herodotus  (i.  1*J5,  >-ii.  Gl) 
in    the    fbUowing    manner:  —  (1)    The  $it-Od^ 
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0^^919  •  A.  V.  "a>ata")  =  ivo{uprt«f  or 
drtwerty  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the 
Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  di-ess;  (2) 

the  pattUh  (ttJ^^Q :  A.  V.  "  hosen  " )  =  Ki$ii>p  wo- 
9fiy€K^s  X/ycof  or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbeld 
(Wl??"??:  A.  V.  "hat")  =  i;u^M  cV^vcof  «»- 
My  or  upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  me'il  of 
the  Hebrews;  (4)  the  Ubuth  (tT^^^ :  A.  V.  "  gu- 
nieiit")  =  xAay/8ioy  Xcviv^r  or  cWk,  which  was 
worn,  like  the  be^edj  over  all.  In  addition  to 
these  terms,  we  ha\-e  notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of 

fine  linen,  tacric  (^*^npj|n :  ^idHrifuti  aericumpal- 
Uum)y  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth. 
▼ill.  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Chnldee  for  pui-ple  gnrtntnts  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Koman  dress  are  few: 
the  x^«M^v  (^  yiacc.  xii.  36;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  pnlud<imerUum^  the  militarj  scarf 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  cfihmys  it- 
self, which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors 
{Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Chlamys) ;  it  was  especially 
worn  by  officers.  The  travdiuig  cloak  (^«x^io|}) 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Koman  pcenul%  of  which  it  may 
be  a  oorruptbn;  the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 

similar  name  (]VbD  or  H^^^bS).  It  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  explained  as  a  traveUhig  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Paul,  ii. 
499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arismg 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearinj;  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged^  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34;  Judg.  viii.  25;  l>ov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (ituth  iii.  15);  or  to  wrap 
up  an  article  (I  Sam.  xxi.  9);  or  again  as  an  im- 
promptu saddle  (Matt  xxi.  7).  Its  most  impor- 
tant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
zxii.  27;  Ruth  iii.  9;  Ez.  x\i.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sopietimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix,  13; 
1  K.  i.  1):  the  Redouin  applies  his  abba  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  (Niebuhr,  DtBciiption^  p.  56).  On 
this  account  a  creditor  oould  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut  xxiv.  12,  13;  cf 
Job  xxii.  6,  xziv.  7;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of 
placing  garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very 

common,  so  much  so  that  Id^]?,  pUdge  =  a  gar- 
ment (Deut  xxiv.  12, 13);  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  {tJtat  hadelh 

kimtelfwith  X^'^pyj,  I  e.  pUdgea ;  where  the  A. 
v.  foDowing  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  reads  tC^^p,  3$, 

"thick  day");  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the 
tfidrtov^beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XitAv  (Matt  V.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
miUBual  to  seize  the  f^ba  as  compensation  for  an 
b^ury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet*s  Syria^ 
L293. 

The  kxMe,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions;  rend- 
ing them  was  expresnve  of  various  emotions,  as 
grief  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34;  Job  i.  20:  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
P^IooRNiNo],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14;  Matt  xxvi. 
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65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Esth.  iv.  ]):  gai. 
erally  the  outer  garment  akme  was  thus  rent  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occanonally  the  inov' 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32),  and  occasionally  both  (Ezr.  iz. 
3 ;  Matt  xxvi.  65,  compared  with  Mark  xiv.  63). 
Shaking  the  garments,  or  sliaking  the  dost  off 
them,  was  a  sign  of  renunciatkm  (.4ctt  xviiL  6); 
spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  joy- 
ous reception  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt  xxi.  8);  wrspinng 
them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi  12;  Jer.  xiv.  3, 
4);  casting  them  oflf;  of  excitement  (Acts  xxii.  23); 
Ia}ing  hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv. 
27;  Is.  ill.  6,  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  incoovauent 
for  active  exerciae;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  wovidng  ckiae 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50;  John  xiii.  4;  Acts  viL 
58);  or,  if  this  was  not  poasible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K.  xviJL 
46;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1;  1  Pet  i.  13);  on  entering 
a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably  laid  asitk 
and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acta  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  posture  the  garments  concealed  the  feet; 
this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2; 
see  Lowth*s  note).  The  proverbial  expression  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K.  iz.  8, 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments, which  made  another  habit  more  natural  (efl 
Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Cyrqp.  i.  2,  §  16;  Ammlan. 
MarcelL  xxiii.  6);  the  expression  is  variously  nn- 
derstood  to  mean  the  loteett  or  the  youngett  ai  the 
people  (Gesen.  Tliei.  p.  1.397;  Jahn,  ArchteoL  I 
8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garments  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  couU  receive  (3  Sam.  x. 

4 ;  the  word  there  used,  YJO.  is  peculiariy  expsessivs 
of  the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the 
border  or  akirt  of  a  woroan^s  dress  was  a  similar 
insult,  implying  her  unchasUty  (Is.  xlviL  2;  Jcr. 
xiii.  22,  26;  Xah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  tin 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  frfr> 
quently  referred  to;  the  Hebrew expressiona  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  trj^,  to  put  an,  Htt^,  HOT,  and  n©?, 
lit  to  coter^  the  three  ktter  having  special  refennes 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes;  and  for  the  second 

T^C?^,  lit  to  eaqxaidy  which  was  the  natnral  result 
of  taiung  off  a  wide,  loose  garment  Tlie  ease  of 
these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in 
Ps.  cii.  26;  Jer.  xliu.  12.    In  the  cane  of  ckncly 

fitting  robes  the  expresswn  is  "^^H*  ^^  '^  ^^^ 
which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii.  18;  2 
Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcbth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxu. 
11;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the  use  of  the  term  may  illustiate 
Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments  used  by  our  first 

porento  are  called  rh'^V  (A.  V.  "aprons *'),  prob- 
ably meaning  such  as  could  be  wound  rouid  the 
body.  Hie  converse  term  is  HH^,  to  liweea,  «r 
unlnnd  (Pfe.  xxx.  11;  Is.  xx.  3). 

The  number  of  suits  po«eaed  by  the  Hebmn 
was  considerable.    A  ungle  suit  ooosisted  of  an 

under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  ^*n? 


D**!??  {VTOK^  IfjLoriWf  I  e.  apparatm 

LXX. ;  Judg.  zrii.  10).    Where  more  tlna  oo«  ii 
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^koi  of,  the  niiU  are  termed  H^S  wTl  (aWoff- 
^Sfitvai  rro\ai;  cf.  Horn.  Od  vui.  249,  ufiara 
•tif^iMiSi:  changes  of  raiment,  A.  V.)-  These 
formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Ilarmer,  Ob$ervat\onty 
ii.  379  ff.);  five  (Gen.  xlv.  22)  and  even  ten 
chan^  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wa(;er  (Judg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  w;is 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  gi^-er  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230;  1  farmer,  ii. 
388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21;  cf.  Morier,  Second 
Journey,  p.  93);  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2  Mace.  iv.  38). 
The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  a  mark  of 
speeiai  honor  in  a  household  (Luke  zv.  22).  The 
niunber  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
presents  was  very  large,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  zxvii. 
16;  Matt.  vi.  19;  James  v.  2),  so  that  to  have 
dothinf/  ^  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6, 
7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  oflfered 
becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Paraltlet, 
p.  231).     Henoe  in  lai^ge  households  a  wardrobe 

(nnri  79)  was  required  for  their  preservation  (2 
K.  X.  22*;  cf.  Harmer,  ii.  882),  superintended  by  a 
special  olBoer  named  D'^'Tjan  ")Qt£7,  keeper  of 
the  wtrdrobe  (2  Chr.  xzziv.'22).  Kobes  reserved 
for  special  occasions  are  termed  miJ^(_ia  (A.  V. 
'* changeable  suite";  Is.  iii.  22;  Zech.  iii.  4),  be- 
cause Uid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
obseived,  generally  white;  hence  a  spot  or  stain 
readUy  showed  itself  (Is.  Iziii.  3;  Jude  23;  Kev. 
iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  ziii.  47  ffl  to  a 
greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character. 
Jahn  {Arckcaol.  i.  8,  $  135)  conceives  this  to  be  not 
the  resdt  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations  of  a 
smtill  insect;  but  Schilling  (de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  tainte  clothes,  and  adds  "  sunt 
macube  omnino  indelebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
capse  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  videntur  *' 
(Knobel,  Comm,  in  1.  c).  Frequent  washings  and 
the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.  [Soap; 
Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  cbthes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  &mily  (Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Acto  ix.  39); 
litUe  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  deportment;  the  garmente  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready-made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.     The  references 

to  sewuag  are  therefore  few:  the  term  *^S^  (Gen. 
iii.  7;  Job  xvi.  15;  £ccl.  iii.  7;  Ez.  ziii.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than 
making  elothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  omamente 
worn  by  the  women  of  hb  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ee.  xvi.  10;  Zeph.  1. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  zi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii. 
9;  1  Pet.  in.  3.  W.  L.  R 
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•  "  Sieera  Uebram  sermone  omnls  potio  nuncupatur, 
quf^  Inebrlare  potMt,  slve  Ilia,  qnsB  fromento  conficHar 
riw  pomorum  sucoo,  ant  cum  fitvi  decoquantur  in  dul- 
40 


DRINK,  STRONG  030? :  ^Uepa;  lji407ii 
fitSvafm;  oJwos''  ncera;  dtrietat;  omne  quod 
inthri'tre  potest;  potio]).  The  Hebrew  term 
sJircdr,  in  ite  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any 
bevera!;e  that  had  xtdoxiccUiny  qualities.  It  is 
generally  found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an 
exhaastive  expression  for  all  other  liquors  («.  g, 
Jud^.  ziii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  poetical  passages  {e.  g.  Is.  v.  11;  Mic. 
ii.  11);  in  Num.  zzviii.  7  and  Ps.  Lux.  12,  how- 
ever, it  stands  by  itself  ayd  must  be  regarded  as 
indudhig  wine.  The  Bible  itself  throws  little  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures  described  wider 
this  term.  We  may  infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2  thai 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fruite  besides  the  grape  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  wine:  the  pomegranate,  which  is 
there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruite 
so  used.  In  Is.  zxiv.  9  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink.  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Ex.  xxiz. 
40.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in 
Uter  times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Je- 
rome {Kp.  ad  NepoU^),  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
information,  from  which  .we  may  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews:  (1.) 
Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  zythus  (Herod,  ii.  77;  Diod.  Sic.  L 
34),  and  was  thence  introduced  into  Palestine 
(Mishn.  Pestdi.  3,  §  1).  It  wm  made  of  barle}*; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skinett,  were  used 
as  substitutes  for  hops  (0>lum.  z.  114).  The 
boozah  of  modem  Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread, 
crumbled  in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented 
(Lane,  i.  131):  the  Arabians  miz  it  with  spices 
(Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  213),  as  descrilied  in  Is. 
V.  22.  The  Mishna  (L  e.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
shncdr  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink,  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modem  boozah ;  the  Edomite  chomets,  noUoed 
in  the  sante  pUce,  was  proliably  another  kind  of 
beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  that  bittor  beer  does  among  oursdves.  (2.) 
Cider,  which  is  notieed  m  the  &lishna  ( Terum,  11, 
§  2)  as  apple-wine.  (3.)  Honetf-wine,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  like  the  olv6/jLeki  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  noticed  m  the  Mishna  {Shabb.  20,  §  2; 
Terum.  11,  §  1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  mizture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  temied  debash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
^bs  by  the  modem  Syrians,  resembling  the  t^fui 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  de/rutum  of  the  Komans, 
and  simil^riy  used,  being  mized  either  with  wine, 
milk,  or  water.  (4.)  Dite-idtie,  which  was  also 
manufactured  in  Egypt  {olvos  ^ocyur^ior,  Herod, 
ii.  86,  iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  ziv.  10,  §  8). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia^ 
ii.  204):  the  palm-wine  of  modem  Egypt  is  tha  . 
sap  of  the  tree  itKlf,  obtained  by  making  an  in- 
cision into  ite  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  (5.) 
Various  other  fruite  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for  fac- 
titious or  home-nude  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet,  the 


cem  et  bnrbanun  potionem,  aut  palmanun  fiuotns  ex- 
priinuntar  in  liqnoram,  eoctisque  frugibus  aqua  plo 
giiior  coloratur.*' 
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evob  fruit,  £c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Hebrews  applied  rnitins  to  this  purpose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Bttrek- 
hardtf  ii.  377),  namely,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  buryin^r  them  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  W.  L.  B. 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  tlie  Heb.  words  becer  or  bicrahy  re^t»Ii 
Bud  rammac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see 
under  Camel.« 

1.  Jieceth  (tX^^^lJmrwtty,  ipftai  jumentn, 
veredarii)  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  \'ersion 
by  »' dromedaries "  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "  mules"  (Esth. 
viu.  10,  14),  ''swia  beasts"  (Mic.  i.  13).  There 
■eems  to  be  no  doubt  that  reofth  denotes  ^  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  horse,"  such  as  woukl  be  requited 
when  dispatch  was  necessary.  See Gesenius  {Thet, 
•.v.). 

2.  Rammdc  (^p? :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  con- 
nection with  beWy  "sons;"  the  expression  bene 
rammdcftim  being  an  epexegesis  of  tlie  Heb.  word 
adiasftterdnlm,  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares."     The 

Heb.  "ilTfJ.  **  a  mare,"  which  the*  A.  V.  renders 
Incorrectly  "  dromedary,"  is  evidently  allied  to  the 

Arab.  'iSuOy  »*  a  brood-mare."  W.  H. 

•  DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAL.  It  U 
said  in  Prov.  zxvii.  16,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  ver)'  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  wonuu  are 
alike."  The  LXX.  gives  as  the  sense  of  this: 
^  Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  house;  in  the  same  manner  also  does  an 
abusive  woman."  llie  foroe  of  this  oorapRriaon 
becomes  evident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
construction  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  East.  Muiy 
of  them  ha\'e  mud-covered  roofs;  and  hence  the 
rains,  especially  if  violent  and  protracted,  are  liable 
to  loosen  such  coverings  and  allow  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  hapless  inmates.  Mr.  Hartley 
( TrarcU  in  Asia  Minor),  rehites  an  experience  of 
his  own  which  illustrates  this  inconvenience:  "  Last 
night,  we  retired  to  rest  in  what  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  best  rooms  which  we  have  occupied 
during  the  journey;  but  at  midnight  we  were 
roused  by  the  rain  descending  through  tlie  roof; 
and  were  obliged  to  rise  and  seek  shelter  from  the 
hieessant  dropping,  in  the  corridor,  which  was 
better  protected." 

On  the  roofs  of  many  houses  (the  writer  obsen-ed 
this  most  frequently  in  northern  Syria)  they  keep 
a  cylindrical  rolling-stone  which  the  people  empk>y, 
especially  after  a  shower,  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ing and  hardening  the  soOened  earth  through 
which  the  rain  so  easily  penetrates.  This  precaution 
will  sometimes  aggravate  the  eviL  L)r.  Ijepsius 
relates  {Bnefe  atu  jEg^tn,  Ac.  (p.  393)  1862) 
that,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  at  night, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  house  near  Dtir  tl-KamaVy  on 
Mount  LelMuion.  Ere  long  the  rain  soOened  the 
mud  on  the  roof  and  began  to  pour  down  on  his 
bed.  The  &mily  sent  out  one  of  their  number  to 
■fill  up  the  crevices  and  draw  about  the  stone^tJler. 
But  in  addition  to  the  rain,  heaps  of  stone  and 
nibbish  were  precipitated  on  him,  and   he  was 


DULCIMER 

compelled  to  beg  his  host  to  forego  the  veil- 
meant  kindness.  He  parsed  a  sleepkn  night,  and 
bailed  the  earliest  dawn  as  the  signal  for  departna 

We  see  therefore  how  much  the  promb  a- 
presspfl,  when  it  says,  that  "  a  eontinQal  dropping 

a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  an 
alike."  H. 

DRUSILXA  (Apovn-t'AXif ),  daiishfer  of  Herod 
Ajj^ppa  \.  (Act<«  xli.  1,  19  f!.)  and  Cypros;  nster 
of  Herod  Agripp.\  H.  She  was  at  first  betroUied 
to  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  lint, 
he  refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Arizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §  1).  Soon  after,  Feltx.  pn>- 
curator  of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  bo- 
as his  wife  {ib.  7,  §  2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Csesarea,  on  occasioD 
of  St  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter;  and 
the  narrative  impliea  that  she  was  present  at  tiie 
Apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Dnisilla  a  mi 
named  Agrippa,  who,  togetlier  with  his  nxitber, 
perisbed'  m  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titos 
(Joseph.  L  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Ilitt,  v.  9).       H.  A. 

*  DUKE  (ftx)m  the  Latin  dux)  as  employed  in 
the  English  Bible  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
Josh.  xiii.  21,  d«.)  ditiers  widely  from  the  picsent 
usage.  In  the  older  English  writers  it  often  meant 
simply  leader,  chieftain,  and  is  so  used  (A.  V.)af 
the  heads  or  $in:ik$  of  Arab  clans  whidi  eome 
furw'ard  so  often  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  history. 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright's   BibU   WordrAxk. 

H. 

DULCIMER  {Stmphmiah,  H'^atCCID : 
[avfupwvia'  stfrn/^onin])^  a  musical  instntmeDt, 
not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  men- 
tioned in  Daniel,  iii.  6,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the 

shorter  form  of  H^3S**D,  along  with  aeveral  other 
instruments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be 
sounded  before  a  golden  image  set  up  for  national 
worship  during  the  period  of  the  captirity  of  Jndah. 
Luther  translates  it  lute.  Grotius  adopts  the  virv 
of  Servius,  who  considers  fyinpltimia  to  be  the  same 
with  tibii  dbtiqwi  {irkaylauKos)\  he  also  quotes 
Isidonis  (ii.  22),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  long  dnun. 
Kabbi  Saadia  Gaon  {Votnm,  on  />(7ii.) describes  the 
fumphoniah  as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted 
by  the  aiitlior  of  Slilte  hay-Gibborim  (Joel  UriHa 
l^reface  to  Merdelssohn's  \-ersiou  of  the  PlBabns\  by 
Kircher,  ISartoloccius,  and  the  migority  of  RiUieal 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  useamoogst 
peasants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southem 
Europe,  where  it  is  known  bj  the  similar  Dame 
sanqtoyna  or  zfr.apogna.  Wiih  respect  to  tlw 
etymology  of  tlie  word  a  great  diflbience  of  opinkn 
pre\*ails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Greek  trvfi^wta, 
and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  this  view,  cxpressei 
astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should  have 
made  its  way  into  the  C*haldee  tongue:  it  is  prob- 
able, he  thuiks,  that  the  instrument  Dukhner  (A. 
V.)  was  introduced  into  Babylon  by  some  Greek 
or  SVestem-Asiatic  musician  wlio  was  taken  prisooer 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  one  of  his  canipsigna 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Others,  with 
far  greater  probability,  regard  it  as  a  Semitic  void, 

and  connect  it  with  ]£CD,  '*a  tube"  (Furst). 


a  •  To  what  is  said  under  Caxbl  (Auier.  eii.)  re-   the  reader  may  add  Dr.  Robinson -a  Btatcmant,  SM 
speeHng  the  oUlinacy  and  moraeeneaa  of  this  animal.    lO'S.  U.  682-636,  1st  sd.  B. 
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DUMAH 

Tho  word  ^^DD,  oocun  in  the  Talmud  (Succa, 
36a),  where  it  e\identlj  has  the  meaning  of  an  air- 
pipe.  Landau  {Antchy  art  ^ISQD)  oonaidera  it 
ijnonymout  with  aipbon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  hit  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  iii.  5,  renders  it  by  127128  Jl^^ 
iupyaya\  organ,  the  well-Iuiown  powerful  musical 
instrument,  composed  of  a  aeries  of  pipes.  Kabb. 
Ellas,  whom  Buxtorf  quotes  {Lexic.  Talmud.  ooL 
1594),  translates  it  by  the  German  word  Leier 

l*he  old-fiishioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modem  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  trian- 
gular instrument,  consistuig  of  a  little  chest,  strung 
with  about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at 
eaeh  end ;  the  sliortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length, 
the  lonsiest  3G:  it  is  played  with  two  small  ham- 
men  held  in  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

D.  W.  M. 

DU'MAH  (nyi^  [silence]  :  [in  Gen.,] 
Aotf^ii  [/Vlex.  liovftax  in  1  Chr.,]  *liovfid  [Comp. 
Aovui;  in  Is.,]  *liovuala-  Duma),  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael^  most  probably  tine  founder  of  an  Ishmaelite 
tribe  of  Araibia,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In 
Geo.  XXV.  14,  and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxL 
11),  in  the  "  burden  of  Dumah,'*  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  llie  name  of  a 
town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
DuoimUr-eUentkLt'^  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arob  tradition- 
ists,  who  have  the  same  belief  {Mlr-di  ez-Zemdn). 
The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing  ^  DdtomcU-tl- 

/efKfer'  (JJUl4^I  'ijo^S)  ;  while  the  lexico- 
graphers and  geographers  of  their  nation  expressly 
state  that  it  is  correctly  **  DooouUrtl-Jtndtl^''  or 

^  Doomd-tUtndel"     {\idjjL\     *^%^9    or 

-»  •  ''  9 

J  jLAA-t  ^'Lp*  j);  signifying  *«  Dunah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  {Sihdh^  MS.,  Marasitl,  and  Miuk- 
tarnk^  s.  v.);  not  the  *^  stony  Dumah,**  as  Europeans 
render  it.  Kl-Jendtl  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
«*  stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift "  {Kdmoot\  and 
teems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  simiUur  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  ^  Kurtiydf' of  Wddi^Kura^  {Mnrdnd, 
u  ▼.  Doomik),  appears  to  be  called  "  Duomat-tl- 
Jendd; "  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  *<  Mdrid''  (i>\LpJ. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
**  Doom'ihs ; "  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D. 
tl^Erdk.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of 
Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or 
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a  The  (« t'*  In  Doomat  te  thw  written  for  "h**  by 
Ifammatfral  eoostmeticm. 

6  fViiwr.  In  his  art.  Dnmay  qoottng  Hifeilg  (ZeUer's 
^4ri.  1848),  has  oomplicatwl  the  questioD  by  making 
D.  ei'Jen.Ul  distf nnt  flrom  D.  of  Wadi-UKurd. 


to  have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab 
authorities,  and  probability  also,  are  in  fiivor  of  the 
prior  antiquity  of  the  former.  £.  S.  P. 

DU'MAH  (TIT^I  [siUnce,  i.  e.  land  of]; 
'P«fiy(£;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  'Povfia :  Buma)y  a 
city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Oaomattican  oi 
Kusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  (k^I^uti  fifylffrri),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polia,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (/.  e.  "  the  south,'* 

from  the  Hebrew  D*^^^).'  Kleutheropolis  not 
being  certainly  known,  this  description  does  not 
afTond  much  clew.  Kobinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  ed-Diumeh,  6  miles  southwest  of 
Hebron  (Kob.  L  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be 
Dumah.  (See  also  Kiepert's  J/qp,  1856;  and  Van 
de  Velde's  Memoir,  308).«  G. 

DUNG  (bb?,  b^2,  nW;:,  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  former  generally,  applied   to  men; 

]p'^,  tD'^%  ?^9V'  ^  ^^^  animals,  the  second 
exclusively*  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels),  'llie  uses 
of  dung  wer^  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel,  llie 
manure  consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid 

mantve  (HSDIIQ  ^9^)  ^^  ***  <^^  watery  Is. 
xxv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (HITO,  b.  v.  25)  of 
the  streets  anil  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from  about  the    houses  and  collected   in  heaps 

(nblTSI)  ouUide  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed 
spots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii. 
13),  and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields 
(Mishn.  Shelf.  3,  §  1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap 
was  a  sign  of  the  deepest  dcgection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8; 
Ps.  cxui.  7;  Um.  iv.  5;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  I.XX.  and 
Vulg.).  The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees 
was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting 
it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practiced  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  356).  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  6); 
faenee  the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in 
Mai.  ii.  3.  ParticuUr  directions  were  laid  down 
in  the  htw  to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to 
human  ordure  (Dent,  xxiii.  12  ff.):  it  was  the 
grossest  insult  to  tuni  a  man's  house  into  a  recep- 
tacle for  It  (nHnrro,  2  K.  x.  27;  ^iVj^,  Ezr.  vi. 
11;  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.' 23,  "dunghiU"  A.  V.);  pub- 
lic establishments  of  that  nature  are  still  found  in 
the  burge  towns  of  the  East  (Kussell*s  Altpfm,  i. 
34).  The  expression  to  "cast  out  as  dung"  im- 
plied not  only  the  oflensiveness  of  the  olyect,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  and  still 
more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer.  viii.  2).  The 
reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  wodld  not  permit 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words  were 
substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27,  xviii. 
27;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names 
as  Gihilai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Madmannah, 
shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend 
to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  atc^fiaXa  ('*  dung,'* 


e  •  Kell  {Josua^  p.  126)  and  Knobel  (Josua,  p.  487 
reoognias  Damah  In  this  ed-Daumeh^  though  Bohio- 
son  (I.  212, 2d  sd.)  ezpresMs  no  optnion.  Ranmei 
{PBU4tatina,  p.  184,  4Cs  Aofl.)  adopts  this  Ukntifleatlon 
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DUNGEON 


A.  V.J  PhO.  Hi.  8)  applies  to  icftiae  of  uiy  kind 
(cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Anbia, 
and  %ypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute:  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
beat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  earners  dung  b 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  i3edouijis 
(Hurckhaidrs  Notes,  i.  57):  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  fr}ing  eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i. 
89):  in  %ypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  flat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  u.  141).  •  W.  I^  B. 

DUNGEON.     [Prison.] 

•  DUNG-PORT  (Neh.  ii.  13).  [Jkrusalem, 
VIII.]  H. 

DUOtA  (1^1 :  [Theodot.]  Attipd;  [LXX. 
6  irtpifioKos']  hura\  the  plain  where  Nebuchad- 
nezBU*  set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has 
been  sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tekni^  on  the  left  liank  of  the  Hgris  (Layard, 
Nin.  if  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  But  (1)  this  tract  probably  never  belonged 
to  Babylon;  (2)  at  any  rate  it  is  too  far  Arom  the 
capital  to  be  the  place  where  the  image  was  set  up ; 
for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  Mad  pifrcince  or  distiid 

of  Babylon  (bjS  nriP?),  and  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (3)  the  name  Dm\  in  its 
modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M.  Oppert 
places  the  pbin  (or,  as  be  calls  it,  the  "valley'*) 
of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  \icinity 
of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Duair.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modern  name  as  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  appellation.  G.  R. 

*  DUST  shaken  off  from  one's  sandals  (Acts 
xiii.  51),  or  his  garments  (Acts  xviii.  6)  was  a  sym- 
bolic act,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and  renun- 
ciation. Its  significancy  lay  in  the  idea  that  those 
against  whom  the  act  was  directed  were  lo  un- 
worthy that  it  was  defiling  to  one  to  allow  so  much 
as  a  particle  of  the  soil  to  cleave  to  his  garments 
(see  Wetstein's  Nov.  Test.  i.  470).  For  other 
references  to  this  custom,  see  Matt  x.  14;  Mark 
vi.  11;  Lukeix.5,  X.  11. 

Dust  thrown  into  the  air  by  an  excited  crowd, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mob  at  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
Paul's  declaration  that  the  heathen  were  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (Acts 
xxii.  23),  was  an  expression  of  rage  and  menace, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inflamed  still  Airther  the 
passion  already  excited.  The  oriental  traveller,  Sir 
John  Chardin  (Hamier's  ObKi-vatioM^  iv.  203) 
states  that  this  form  of  popular  outbreak  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Persians  at  the  pn^sent  day. 
The  peasants  there  when  they  ha\'e  a  grie\'ance  to 
redress,  collect  at  the  palace-gate,  bowl,  rend  their 
garments  and  throw  dust  into  the  air,  in  order  to 
enforce  by  such  fhmtic  violence  their  demand  for 
justice.  In  like  manner  Shimei,  as  he  cursed 
Dadd  (2  Sam.  xvi.  18), "  threw  stones  at  him  and 


BAGLE 

cast  dust "  (according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  hi 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "  dusted  him  with  dust  "\ 
Panting  "  ailer  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  hesd 
of  the  poor  "  is  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  7  as  a  msik 
of  avarice.  Even  those  who  were  «o  wretched  as 
to  have  nothing  but  the  dust  and  ashes,  which,  in 
token  of  their  misery,  they  had  spread  upon  tbdr 
heads,  were  still  objects  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
merciless  miser.  With  an  approach  to  this  sar- 
casm, it  is  said  in  the  oki  bslkd  of  Gerautus  the 
Jew  (CcmnoMs^r,  No.  xvi.)  who,  in  dcfiuilt  of  the 
payment  of  bis  bond,  insisted  on  having  **bis 
pound  of  flesh  " :  — 

« IliB  heart  doth  thinke  on  manj  a  wila, 

Uow  to  deceive  the  poore ; 
His  mouth  to  almost  full  of  mncke, 

Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more." 


See  under  Mourxixo  in  regard  to  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head  or  person  as  a  lisdge 
of  sorrow.  See  Skri*ent  for  what  is  meant  by 
the  tempter's  being  doomed  to  "  eat  dust  all  the 
days  of  his  life  "  (Gen.  iu.  14).  H. 


E. 

EAGLE  ("^trj,  nf«Aer.-&«r^:  o^w/a).  Hk 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Fakonkbt^ 
as  in  I.<ev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  naktr 
is  distinguished  from  the  onifragt^  otprtj^  snd 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used  also 
to  express  the  grifibn  vulture  (  Vitltur  /W/ncs)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eaglet  have  been 
obser\-ed  in  Palestme,  namely,  the  golden  eagle 
{Aqmla  chrysaitiM),  the  spotted  eacrle  {A.  namn\, 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (aee 
Ibis,  i.  23),  the  Imperial  eagle  {AqttUa  ffeli^ca)^ 
and  the  very  common  Circaelos  galUna^  which 
preys  on  the  numerous  repHlut  of  Palestine  (for  s 
flgure  of  this  Urd  see  Osprky).  The  Hebrew 
nether  may  stand  for  any  of  these  diflereift  species, 
though  perhaps  more  particular  reference  to  the 
golden  and  imperial  eagkss  and  the  grifibn  vulture 
may  be  intended .« 

the  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  anlgect  cf 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49; 
2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22;  I.4mi.  iv.  19, 
<tc.);  its  mounting  high  uito  the  air  is  referred  to 
(m  Job  xxxix.  27;  Pn>v.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  lil;  Is.  xL 
31;  Jer.  xlix.  16);  iU  strength  and  vigor  On  IV 
ciii.  5);  its  predaceous  habits  (Job  iz.  26;  Prov. 
xxx.  17);  ita  setting  its  nest  in  high  phases  (in  Jer. 
xlix.  16);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  viskn 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

llie  passage  in  Mic.  i.  16,  '*  Enlarge  thy  baldoesi 
as  the  eagle,*^  has  l)eeu  understood  by  Bochait 
{THtroz.  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  st 
the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedmsnn 
(  Vermtsch.  Samm.  i.  64)  erroneously  refers  [?J  the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 


a  The  modem  Arabic  term  for  the  Oriffon  Vulture, 
Including  the  V.  auricularis  and  V.  einnew.  Is  Nisr. 
This  word  Is  never  applied  to  the  ffeopkron  perenop- 
ums  or  *'Raehmah."  The  Eagles  are  designated  eol- 
toeUvely  by  Cgab  with  a  speHflc  atj^cctive  for  various 
species.  I  am  Inclined,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  Heb. 
NmAct  to  the  miotic  VuUuTf  eveiy  Scrlptuxai  chazac- 


teristic  of  the  Nfsher  being  more  trae  of  the  Oriflba 
Vulture  than  of  any  Bigle.  II.  B.  T. 

The  reader  will  Had  the  Tnraaeolar  Arabic  hsbmr 
of  different  species  of  Vnlturidie  and  Valconfcte  In 
Loehe's  Oualosiwf  de$  Oitetna  atorrr.  e»  Afgetu; 
and  In  i6/«,  toIs.  i.,  H.,  Ttlstnun^  P^pen  on  llis  Or 
nlthology  of  North  Afrka. 
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VuUur  bai'lMiu*  {Gypietus\  the  bearded  vultunc 
ar  lanimergyei,  which  he  supposed  was  bald.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improbable  that  there 
ia  any  reference  m  the  passage  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here  nude  to  tlu; 
custom  of  shaving  tlie  head  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing ;  Uit  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropriateness 
in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  eagle  at 
the  time  of  moulting.  But  iC  the  netlitr  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  ( Vtdlar  fulvus)^  the 
simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate ;  it  may  be  remarked 

that  the  Hebrew  verb  Ic^irach  (H^P)  signifies  ''to 
make  baM  on  the  back  part  of  the  head;*'  the 
notion  heie  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the 
whole  head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  true  feathers. 
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With  pelerfSMtr  to  the  ieit*  refCTred  to  ab«ve. 
wfiidit  •omptire  the  wntcliful  and  aTj#uinmff  care  of 
M%  paopie  bj  the  Ahuiglity  witii  tLit  (fxhihTttsJ  by 
tlie  Oigle  in  tnining  iU  yoiiu^  out^  lit  3y,  w^  timy 
i|iiole  a  pasiugc  frctm  Sir  Kuniphry  Ihivv^  who  a^\>H 
**  I  once  siiw  a  very  inlert^tinE;  aiglit  ii1k>vc  fnie  ai 
th*  cr*i^  of  Ben  Ke\  t*,  ««  [  was  i;t>inij  ui  Ibe  pur- 
6ii)t  of  LLaek  f^ne,  Twu  parent  C£ijj[k%  wifn^  teiach- 
Ujg  iheir  bffiiprin^,  two  y^nut^  hirda^  the  iu:»ruviiiTi^ 
^  flij^hjU  'Iliey  bogjui  bj  rLving  from  Um.-  tof*  of 
U>t  mounUkH  in  tbt?  cvi^  4 if  the  «un.  It  wu^  aii^int 
OtiddBJi  a^d  brii^hi  fcir  UiLb  dJiijiUe.  Tlii^y  &t  tir^tt 
maiie  small  c^irde^  ojid  the  youti^  birdti  ImiUli^l 
tLvm^  Tht-T  psiutH^  on  their  witij;^»,  wiiitin^  iili 
they  had  niade  titdr  l^r^t  flj^ht^  euid  Ibffi  kiok  fi 
fteouud  and  larnj^  j^jmllon:  aJi^aysi  rijin^''  tuwiafiii 
the  Bun,  uid  i^nliun^f^  their  c\tc\v  of  lii<;£ht  so  a^  t(.r 
tnakd  a  jj;r;i(iunny  a<K^endt]i|j;  apiml-  11  jc  ijontiij 
□nea  ttilT.  siml  ^Ii^^nIv  fi.i[li>wed,  ap|mrpijtly  flytni;  Ittrt- 
tor  ad  iboy  FuuiiNk^l;  and  thoy  eoiiLimit^l  this  !tiiIi- 
lime  cxereijeT  aimiyn  ri^iiii^i  Ull  they  lieca.mr'  men; 
pg[nt4  Lu  the  alt^  aud  du*  youij;!;  onc«  wt^re  Iij^t^  aitd 
icft«!r«^ijtl»  tiieir  partntN,  to  our  ochiuf^  idj^Jit." 
Tbc  eipriamian  iu  Kt.  and  l>eut.  {IL  c'«.0,  <>  b*e!^ur\'tk 
li«D  t^Q  her  winj£s/'  bu  Ijeen  underwood  by  \iA\*- 
binical  vrittSTi  and  irtiiifna  bo  mean  that  the  en^te 
does  actually  t»iTj  her  joun^  onei  on  Iwr  witi^^fl 
atid  shonLd^xH.  Thii  ia  ptittiii(;r  qw  the  niiftLj  -^ 
XKiKtroetion  whirh  tbiJy  by  no  mtsinn  sn*  intctirkH] 
'^ffljnrejr;   at  the  &uno  time,  it  is  nal    iuipn)U:iijh- 


'hat  the  pM^nt  bird  assists  the  first  efibrts  of  her 
young  by  flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them 
for  a  moment,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  early 
lessons. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  6  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's  **  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31).  Some  Jew- 
ish interpreters  have  illustrated  this  passage  by  a 
reference  to  the  old  fseibles  about  the  eagle  being 
able  to  renew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bo- 
chart,  Hier(/z.  ii.  747).  Modem  commentators  for 
the  most  part  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting  season,  when 
the  bird  is  more  full  of  actirity  than  before.  We 
much  prefer  Hengstenberg's  explanation  on  Ps.  dii. 
5,  "Tliy  youth  is  renewed,  so  that  in  point  of 
strength  thou  art  like  the  eagle." 

The  itrol  of  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  87,  may 
include  the  VuHur  fulrms  and  Neophron  percnop- 
terus ;  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon  dead 
bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek 
word  to  the  Vulturidm.**  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is 
now  and  has  been  long  a  fitvorite  military  ensign.' 
The  Persians  so  employed  it;  which  fikct  iUustrates 
the  passage  in  Is.  xlvi.  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded 

to  under  the  symbol  of  an  '* eagle"  (12*^37)  or 
^* ravenous  bird"  (comp.  Xenoph.  Ctpvf).  vii.  4). 
The  same  bird  was  similarly  empk>yed  by  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Romans.  Eagles  are  frefjuently 
represented  in  Assyrian  sculptures  attending  the 
soldiers  in  their  battles;  and  some  have  hence  sup- 
posed that  they  were  trained  birds.  Considering, 
howe\'er,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature  of  eagles, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
representation  of  these  birds  was  doubtless  intended 
to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  bottle- 
field  scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiting  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

W.  H. 
E'ANES  iMdinjs;  [Aid.  •HcCiojf:]  I^*se$),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands  in  the  place  of 
Harim,  Maa8KIAH,  and  Eluah,  in  the  parallel 
list  o(  Ezra  x.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
translators  obtained  the  form  of  the  name  given 
in  the  A.  V. 

•  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, the  form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  firom  the  Aldine 
edition.  A. 

•  EAR  used  as  a  verb  (from  the  I^at  arar€ 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  eriftn)  in  Deut.  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  viu.  12;  Is.  xxx.  24  (A.  V),  meant  '«to 
plough  "  or  •<  till,"  at  the  time  when  our  English 
i^ersion  was  made.  So  in  Shakespeare  {Rich.  77., 
iii.  2):  — 

"  And  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow." 

See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p. 
168  (Lond.  1866).  H. 

•  EARING  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  eriung) 
occurs  in  Gen.  xlv.  6  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  21  (A.  V.), 
where,  according  to  the  present  English  usage,  we 
should  write  ** ploughing"  for  "earing,"  and 
'*  ploughing-time  "  for  "  earing-tune."  Thus  "  ear- 
ing "  at  present  (so  liable  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  putting  forth  ears)  suggests  almost  the  opposite 
of  the  true  meaning.  H. 


•  It  is 
(rill  kiU  for 


to  rmamber  that  no  true  sag 
if  ha  can  find  dead  tlMh. 

U.  B.  T. 
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EAHNfiST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  6;  Eph.  I.  14).  The 
equl^-alent  in  the  original  is  kp^a^v^  a  Grecized 

form  of  PD'^  J,  which  wm  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  alto  into  Italy,  where  it 
reappears  under  the  forms  nrrhabo  and  ortka.  It 
may  af»ain  be  traced  ui  the  French  arrhes^  and  in 
the  old  I'Jif^lish  expression  Knits  or  Avle^t  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pUdyt 
(Gen.  xuviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognate  fonns  for 
turtty  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hottiigt  (2  K.  juv.  14). 
ITie  Greek  deriN-ative,  however,  acquired  a  more 
technical  sense  as  aigi;ifying  the  dtjMntit  paid  by  the 
pui-chaser  on  et.tering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  anything  (Suid.  Lez,  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  techiiical  sense  attaches  to  famest^  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Hlaclcstone,  ii.  30  [which  see]). 
There  is  a  marlced  distinction  between  jdtdge  and 
tamest  m  this  i^espectf  that  the  latter  is  a  part- 
payment,  and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind 
of  the  deposit  with  the  future  full  payment;  whereas 
a  pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  zxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract 
Thus  tlie  expression  "  eomest  of  the  Spirit "  im- 
plies, beyond  the  idea  of  security,  tlie  identity  in 
kind,  Uiough  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  worid  and  in  the 
next.  The  payment  of  eamestr-money  under  the 
name  of  arnition  is  stiU  one  of  the  common  occur- 
rencis  of  Arab  llfe.«  W.  L.  B. 

EAR-RINGS.  The  woi^  CJJ,  by  which  these 
(jmaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortiuiatdy 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  uidicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
Uie  ear-ring.     The  fuU  expression  for  the  latter  is 

L^W?!  -Itr S  CJ3  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  W*^?  CJ3  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not  spec- 
ified, and  the  only  clew  to  the  meaning  is  the  con- 
text. The  term  occurs  in  Uiis  undefined  s^se  in 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  Prov.  zxv.  12:  Hos. 
ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear-ring  was 
made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  its 
form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name 

^'*jy,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  60; 
Ee.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape  usual  m  Egypt 
(Wilkinson's  Egyptiam,  iii.  370).  They  were 
worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex. 
i.  c).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  passage  quoted, 
and  from  Judg.  riii.  24,  that  they  were  not  worn 
by  men :  these  passages  are,  however,  by  no  means 
conclusive.  In  the  former  an  order  is  given  to  the 
men  in  such  terms  that  they  coidd  not  be  men- 
tioned, though  they  might  have  been  implicitly 
included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  the  ytdd  is 
the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  character 
of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia 
(Wellsted's  TraveU,  i.  321).  The  mention  of  the 
tons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in 
the  LXX.)  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  worn; 
and  it  appears  unlikely  that  tlie  Hebrews  presented 


o  *  In  regard  to  the  uncertain  etymology  of  "  ear- 
iMit,»  see  Eastwood  and  Wright's  BiUe  Word-Book,  p. 
186.  IL 
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an  exception  to  the  almost  miiversal  pneCioe  of 
Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  tiroes  (Winer, 
ReaJtc&n.  s.  v.  Ohrrinfje).  The  ear-ring  appesii 
to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  refefcnee 
as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named  in  the  Chaldee  and 

Samaritan  ^'ersions  S^'''^'2i  »  holy  thing  ;  and  tn 

Is.  iii.  20  the  word  D^?7'7  ■ »  P"*P«^J  "»»«'«^  » 
rendered  in  the  A.  y.,''afler  the  LXX.  and  Vol^., 
enriinffs.  [Amulet.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  zxxv.  4).     Qiardin  describes  ear-rings. 


Egyptian  Ear-rings,  fhnn  WUklnaoo. 

with  talismanic  figures  .-wd  characten  on  them,  as 
still  existing  in  the  l-^&t  (Uronirs  Antiquities,  iL 
305).    Jewdbi  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings: 

they  were  called  n*C'*D3  (from  ^Cp,  to  At?)),  a 
word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  ZpfutrKoi :  numilia: 
collars  or  sweet  jetrtis,  A.  V.,  and  in  la.  iii.  19, 
KdBe^'  torques:  chains  or  sweet  halts^  A.  V.  The 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  iK*om  in  eastern  oountiici 
fiir  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ouTBe]\-«s  (Har- 
mer's  Observations^  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they 
formed  a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  oflcr- 
ing  to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 

W.  U  B. 
EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  fwo  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  naoM  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use 

of  separate  terms,  Adatnah  (H^'lS)  for  the  former, 

Erets  (Vl^^  fo""  ^«  Ja"«"-  As  the  two  are  es- 
sentially distinct,  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamnh  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation: hence  the  expre^ion  ish  adamah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  eaiih  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamnh  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolog- 
ical connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam.]  The  opin- 
ion that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  pre^-^led 
among  the  Greeks  (Ilesiod,  Op.  et  Di,  61,  70; 
Phit.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  iL 
341 ;  Orid,  Met  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  H  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9;  KocL 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  21); 
Btihr  {Symb.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam :  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  cespite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  TrisL  r.  6,  9; 
Hor.  Od,  iii.  8,  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.    Naaman's  request  for  two  mules*  bnr> 
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in  of  eoiih  (3  K.  y.  17)  wu  biued  on  the  idea 
th«t  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local 
god,  and  could  be  worshipped  acoeptablj  only  on 
his  own  soil. 

U.  EreU  is  expbuned  by  Von  Bohlen  (Inirod. 
to  Oen,  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymologically  the  hw 
in  opposition  to  the  higky  i.  e.  the  hea^-en.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense:  (1)  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  (2)  to  knd  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10);  (3)  to  a  country  (Gen. 
zxi.  32);  (4)  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15); 
and  (5)  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
zxziii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
US,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Ge- 
ography. 

1.  Cosmogony.  —  The  views  of  the  Hebrews 
on  this  sulgect  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ol>- 
eeure.  This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
stall  more  from  the  poetioU  coloring  with  which 
they  expressed  their  opinions.  The  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous 
notices.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  poet- 
ical works,  and  their  language  must  be  measured 
by  the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone 
have  we  anything  approaching  to  an  historical  and 
systematic  statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  ski^tch 
—  an  outline  —  which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the 
same  distance,  firom  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
throii^i^h  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author 
regarded  it.  The  act  of  creation  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  subject  beyond 
and  above  the  experience  of  man ;  liuman  language, 
derived,  as  it  originally  was,  fram  the  sensible  and 
material  world,  faiU  to  find  an  adequate  term  to 
describe  the  act;  for  our  word  "create**  and  the 
Hebrew  bara^  though  most  appropriate  to  express 
the  idea  of  au  original  creation,  are  yet  applicable 
and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation:  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expres- 
sions as  '*out  of  things  that  were  not*'  (/(  ouk 
SyTMy,  2  Alacc.  vii.  28),  or  '^not  from  things  which 
appear  '*  (ji)i  in  (paiyofi4yt»Pj  Heb.  xi.  3)  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  force  of  the  declaration.  The 
absence  of  a  term  which  shall  describe  exclusively 
an  original  creation  is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  lan- 
guage: as  the  event  occnrred  but  once,  the  corres- 
ponding term  must,  in  order  to  be  adequate,  ha^'e 
been  coined  for  the  occasion  and  reserved  for  it 
alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, to  the  description  of  t>ie  various  processes 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original  matter. 
Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in 
their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to 
man  —  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  former,  and 
as  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  bo  describes  creation  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes  of  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly  he  throws  this 
narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses  Uie  reader 
with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  rebOion  to 
the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the 
orders  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  man.  With  these  objects  in  view,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple 
narrati^-e  of  creation  omits  much  that  scientific  re- 
search has  since  supplied,  and  appears  in  a  cruise 
adapted  to  those  objects.  The  sul^ect  itself  is 
Juoughout  one  of  a  transcendental  character;  it 
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should  consequently  be  subjected  to  the  some  stand 
ard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages  of  the  BiUe 
descriptive  of  objects  which  are  entirely  l)eyond  the 
experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  style  ol  criticism 
applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  opponents,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  supporters  of  Revelation,  is  such  aa 
would  be  subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and 
valuable  porUons  of  the  Bible.  With  these  pref- 
atory remarks  we  proceed  to  lay  down  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Hebrew  ooa- 
mogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself, 
every  other  body  —  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  —  being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language 
has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  unlrer$€ :  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  *'  (Cren.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth  — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in 
which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22)  —  designed  solely  for  purposes  of 
beneficence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This 
appears  from  the  account  of  its  creation  and  oflices : 
the  existence  of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subse- 
quent to  it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen. 
i.  6).    The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 

(P^ll^)  ^  significant  of  its  extension^  that  it  was 
ttvetchfd  ott/  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Bloreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth;  it  had  its  *« foundations "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  oflSces  were  (1)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  fortli  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  20),  as  through  opened  sluicegates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth;  (2)  to  serve  as  the  tvb- 
Btratum  ((rrtptttfia  or  ^^Jirmamrnl  *')  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  lie  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies;  they 
were  r^arded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth, 
llieir  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light;  (2)  to  separate 
between  day  and  night;  (3)  to  be  for  iiyru^  as  in 
the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; for  sentons^  as  regulatuig  seedtime  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  religious 
festivals;  and  for  days  ahd  yearf^  the  length  of  the 
former  being  dependent  on  the  sun,  the  latter  being 
estimated  by  the  motions  both  of  sun  and  moon 
C(>en.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  they  held  '* dominion'*  over  the  earth 
(Job  xxxriii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth 
(Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed 
for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall  simul- 
taneously perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain  of  the 
tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of  ner^ 
sity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  23)  — theit 
sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the  coun- 
terpart of  their  joyous  song  when  its  foundationa  ' 
were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  rejprded  in  a  twofold  aspect; 
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In  icktion  to  God,  m  the  maniftttaiioD  of  his 
Infinite  attributeg ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene 
of  his  abode.  (1.)  llie  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
opoo  the  leading  principle  that  the  univene  exists, 
not  independent!}'  of  God,  bj  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-eustent  with  him,  nor  yet  in 
opposition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  depend- 
ently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  him,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis 
express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  ahready  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination 
of  matter  to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that 
passftfre,  as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous 
to  quote,  which  comment  upon  it  The  same  great 
principle  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation : 
matter  owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the 
will  of  God :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its 
first  vivifyuig  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gcd  brooding  o\'er  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2); 
the  progressive  improvements  in  its  condition  were 
the  direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God*s  will;  no 
interposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognized; 
♦*He  spake  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9);  and  the 
pointed  terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the 
writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three 
expressions  ''God  said,"  "it  was  so,"  **  God  saw 
that  it  was  good  "  —  the  first  declaring  the  divine 
volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the  thiid 
the  perfectness  of  the  work  —  harmonizes  aptly  vritli 
the  view  which  be  intended  to  express,  llius  the 
earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  dis- 
played: the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps. 
xxiv.  1,  ciT.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  bcxxix. 
9;  Jer.  y.  22),  "mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasto  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things 
and  flying  fowl "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  char- 
acter. So  aliw  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  —  the  thunder  was  His  voice  (.lob  xxxvii. 
5),  the  lightnings  His  arrows  (Ps.  hxvii.  17),  wind 
and  storm  His  messeiigere  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earth- 
quake, the  eclipse,  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His 
presence  (Joel  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi. 
25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode —  light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  ail  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed  ;  the  dry  Und,  for  his  home ; 
**  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man"  (Ps.  civ.  U);  the  alternations  of  d.iy  and 
night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the  oUier  for  his 
rest  (Ps.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food; 
the  bea.sU  of  bunlen,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and 
is  recorded  with  that  special  riew. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
—  a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things,  llius  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  ictigte  and 
eft^y,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
ft>/itt,  60/iM,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped  in 
darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually  brought 
into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspicuous,  as 
to  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by  the  name 
Mwidus.  Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of 
(he  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light,  the  light 
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before  the  finuament,  the  firmament  before  the  diy 
land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at  fint  tbe 
elementary  principle,  sepon^  fixmi  the  darkness, 
but  without  defined  boundaries ;  afterwards  the 
illummating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powen  and 
offices  —  a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  ic 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  6r  and  wsdr 

("THM,  "I'^^Sp).  Thus  also  with  the  ocdcn  of 
living  beings;  fintly.  plants;  seeondJy,  fish  and 
birds;  thirdly,  cattle;  and  lastly,  man.  Vvm 
u  good  "  in  the  several  parte  U»  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whote  (Gen.  L  31),  saeh  was  its  progrees  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  woikman. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  suceeaeion  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  aeccrdisgly 
Moses  assigns  the  worii  of  creation  to  six  days, 
each  having  its  specific  portion  —  light  to  tiie  fint, 
the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  isnd  and 
pUmts  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man 
to  the  sixth,  llie  manner,  in  which  these  acts 
are  described  as  having  been  done,  predndes  sH 
idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  perfonvanee:  it 
was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  **God  said" 
and  then  "  it  was."  But  the  progressiv^mees,  and 
consequently  the  individuality  of  the  nets,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  dapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  the  commeneei'ient  of  an- 
other; otherwise  the  wori  of  creation  would  hare 
resolved  itself  into  a  single  continnoo.  act.  The 
period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  ia  a  day  — 
the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire  cessation 
of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of  night.  That 
a  natural  day  is  represented  under  the  expression 
"  evening  was  and  morning  was,"  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  doubt;  the  term  ^<day"  alone  may  iHior 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contemporaneous 
with  a  single  event;  but  when  the  individual  parts 
of  a  day,  "evening  and  morning"  are  specified, 
and  when  a  series  of  such  daj«  are  noticed  in  their 
numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  language  admits  of 
our  underetanding  the  term  in  anything  else  than 
its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had  no  other  means 
of  expressing  the  civil  day  of  24  boun  than  ss 

"evening,  morning"  ("^1"?.^  ^r??  T>msx.  viii.  14), 

similar  to  the  Greek  wx9^/i*popf  end  althoneh 
the  alternation  of  light  and  lurkness  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  t])oee  elonents  than 
do  we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortmyht  or  Me*nm<fkt ; 
in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not 
the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is 
intended ;  so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency 
either  of  language  or  of  leality,  the  expreesion  may 
be  applied  to  the  days  prerious  to  the  creation  <^ 
the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expressions 
to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  son, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day  '*  in  the  4th 
commandment  without  any  indications  that  it  is 
used  in  a  diflfrrent  soise,  or  in  any  other  than  the 
literal  acceptation  of  (jen.  i.  5  AT.,  confirm  the  view 
abore  stated.  The  interpretation  that  "evening 
and  morning  "  =  beginning  and  ew/,  is  opposed  not 
only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand,  I  nt  Id 
the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermedisfe 
aj]:(»ncies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature,    llius  the  simple  htk 
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HQcd  craatea  luaa"  (G«n.  i.  37)  is  ampUfied  by 
the  sulMeqiient  notice  of  the  nuiteiial  sulistaiioe  of 
vhich  hia  bodj  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7);  and  so  also 
3f  the  aninuOs  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The  sepanitton 
of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  (ten.  L  6  to  the 
Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of  par- 
tial elevations  of  the  earth's  sui&ce  (Fs.  civ.  8, 
uthe  mountsins  ascend,  the  valleys  descend;" 
comp.  Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in 
(jen.  i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  flrmar 
ment,  was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause 
in  the  continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the 
earth's  surlaoe  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the 
element  of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i. 
3, 14;  Job  xxxvili.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained 
as  the  result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  light;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moou  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
piUars  (Job  ix.  6;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxriii.  4,  6;  Fs.  civ.  5; 
Prov.  viii.  2ij);  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets  '*  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxx^iii.  6).  The  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  earth  behig  suspended  in  fbee  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  concei\*ed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean;  the  words,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengsteuberg,  Comm. 
in  loc),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression ** water  under  the  earth"  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven  above'*  and 
"  earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparati^-e 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.     Beneath  the  earth's 

surface  was  iheol  (bS^tp),  the  hoUow  place,  "  htU 
(Num.  xvL  30;  Ueut.  'xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appohited  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  suid  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (.lob  xxvi.  5«  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Gkikskaphy. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  fonn  and  size  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features; 
(2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and 
their  progressive  acquamtance  with  those  countries. 
The  world    in.  the  latter  sense  was  sometimes 

described  by  the  poetical  term  UM  ( vliri),  cor- 
res|K>nding  to  the  Greek  otKoufiiyri  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positi\'e  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
%nn  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  port  in  the  poetical  books,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language  is  to 
be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  fitf  as  metaphorical. 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same  ideas  as  pre- 
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(Is.  xL  22;  the  word  HVl,  drdcj  is  applied  ex- 
cluuvely  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  whether 
bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  «ky),  bordered  by  the 
ocean  (Ueut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Ez.  V.  6),  which  was  thus, regarded,  like  Delphi, 

as  the  navel  ("^^9,  Judg.  ix.  37;  Kz.  xxxviii. 
12;  LXX.;  Vulg.),  or,  accordii\g  to  another  view 
(Gesen.  The$aur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the 
world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this 
view  admit  of  a  different  interpretation ;  Jerusalem 
might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense;  for  Pales- 
tine vras  situated  between  the  important  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  between  them 
but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plauis  on 
either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.    A  diflerent  view  has  been  gathered  from 

the  expression  "four  comers"  (n^S33,  generally 
applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes'  compari 
eon;  but  the  term  "  comers "  may  be  applied  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
world  (.lob  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13 ;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv 
16;  Ez.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  tiiihr 
{Symlwllkj  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
lieen  held  together,  the  fomier  as  the  actual  and 
the  latter  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  th^ 
earth's  forai.  As  to  the  size  of  tlie  earth,  the 
Hebrews  had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion;  in  many 
passiq^  tlie  "  earth,"  or  ^  whole  earth,"  is  used  as 
co-extensi\'e  with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7 
fr.,  xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  hiter  period  the  Koman 
empire  was  styled  orbU  terrarwn ;  the  "  ends  of 

the  earth  "  (HISp)  in  the  hmguage  of  prophecy 
applied  to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king 
donis,  especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  28,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9);  but  occasionally 
the  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  Utter  direction 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv. 
16;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  Ixxu.  8).  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  bnguage  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact;  its  solidity  is  fre- 
quently noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job 
xxxviu.  18;  Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shsU  presently  trace 
the  progress  of  their  knowtedge  in  succeeding  ages. 
The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  tlie  four  points  of  the 
compass ;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  tlieir  positions  relatively  to 

a  person  facing  the  east,  be/ore  (D]J}7.),  behind 

(nSnS),  the  riffhl  hand  iV^^),  and   the  Uft 

hand  (b^^aip),  representmg  respectively  E.,  W., 
S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxUi.  8,  9);  sometimes  rektively 
to  the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (n*^TZ2),  the  $eUinf/ 
(HS2O,  Ps.  1.  1)  the  hriUiani  quarter    (a"'^"1JT, 

Ejb.  xl.  24),  and  the  dfirifc  quarter  (T>5^,  Ex.  xxvi. 

20;  comp.  the  Greek   (<{<^or,  Hom.    IL  xii.  240); 

fiometimes  as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii. 

tailed  among  the  Greeks,  tltat  the  world  wns  a  disk  ,0);  and  sometimes  according  to  the  ph^^ical  char- 
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acterisUcs,  the  tea  (DJ)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii. 

14),  the  pardied  (3^?.)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvU.  9), 

and  the  mountains  (0^"^^)  for  the  N.  (U.  xiii. 
4).  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  port  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  conse- 
quence {)erha[)8  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  l^e  north  was  also  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Hebrew  tl-Doiuub  laj,  the 
land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22;  margin ;  oomp. 
Her.  iu.  116). 

lliese  terms  are  very  indistinctlj  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities;  for  we  find  ?^e  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ill.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xln.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  G;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  tlie  physical  features  of  Uie  earth's 

surface;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (C^)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of 
Palestine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
xviii.  2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1): 

mountain  ("^H)  signified  not  only  high  ranges, 
such  as  Sinai  or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region 

(Josh.  xi.  16);  river  C^I^t^  ^  occasionally  applied 
to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3;  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals 
fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv.  27).  Their  vocabulary,  how- 
e^'er,  was  ample  for  describing  the  special  features 
of  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  the 
terms  for  the  different  sorts  of  valleys,  momitains, 
rivers,  and  springs  bein^  very  numerous  and  ex- 
pressive. We  caimot  fiiil  to  lie  struck  with  the 
adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geography  expressed 
in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17- 
20),  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii. 
7-9);  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the 
variety  of  almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying 
from  the  I'.gyptians  (Jahn,  i.  0,  §  104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to 
the  period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The 
chief  source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  fii'st 
made  them  acqu^ntcd  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Meiliterranean,  the  regions 
of  tlie  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Ass^Tians  and  UaI)yIonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China." 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  (1.)  Seen  —  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  Great  Sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  Sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "  Western  Sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24); 
the  Ked  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  Sea  of 


o  Tlio  goographlral  questions  arising;  out  of-  t'lo 
tfescription  of  the  fir^rdeii  of  £ica  are  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.     [£o£n.] 
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ttdge  (Ex.  X.  19),  and  the  "•  Egyptian  Sm** 
(Is.  xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  •>  SsU 
Sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  *' Eastern  Se*"  (Joel  iL  20) 
and  *'  Sea  of  the  Desert  *'  (Deoi.  iy.  49);  aiad  the 
Sea  of  Chlnneretfa,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11); 
(2.)  Riven  —  the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
"i/<e  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "the  great  river'' 
(Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was  named  taiha 
Vor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3);  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  HiddekeL  (Dan.  x.  4); 
the  Chebar,  Chaboras^  a  tributary  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  i.  3);  the  Habor,  probably  the  same,  bat 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Chaborat  that  fills 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  the  river  of  Egrpt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
Abana  (Bai-ada),  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  r.  12).  For 
the  Gihon  and  l^ison  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Edkji. 
(3.)  MoutUtint —  Ararat  or  Armmia  (Gen.  viiL  4); 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  22)  near  Petia;  I^banon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  fiboe  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, additions  are  made  hi  chaps,  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  hiatodcal  books. 
Although  the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  cthno- 
graphi<»l,  yet  the  geographical  eknient  is  also 
strongly  developed :  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  tlie  rtsUItnce  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem 
to  be  purely  geographical  designations;  Aram,  for 
instance,  means  high  lantU ;  Canaan,  loio  iimh ; 
Eber,  the  land  acrott,  or  begoml;  Skion,  fsking 
station;  Madai,  central  land  ;  Tarshish,  probably 
amquered;  Mizraim,  still  more  remariukbly  from 
its  dual  form,  the  Uao  Egypta;  Ophir,  the  rick  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  fiunily  <^  Kcmh  are  abo 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms ;  Japhet,  the 
wideltf  extended  r^ons  of.  the  north  and  wst; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  F^[ypt;  and 
Shem  the  muunttwums  country;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavoring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the  world 
as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  cases  where  the  namea*  of  the  races  have 
not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the  lands 
they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or  less 
doubtful.  For  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  ei-eo  in 
Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  dl&rent 
periods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality.  Thus 
.Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been  k>cated 
south  of  tlie  Caucasus,  and  in  Fjsekiers  time,  north 
of  that  range ;  (lomer  at  the  former  period  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  bitter  in  the  Crunta,  Again,  the 
terms  may  have  vwcied  with  the  extending  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  surface;  Chittim,  originally 
("yprus,  was  aflerwards  applied  to  the  more  westerly 
lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  if 
not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  while 
Tarshish  may  without  contradiction  ha^e  been  the 
sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  ]^Iosaic  table,  and  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Possibly  a  solutkm 
may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Haxilah,  in  the  fact  that  these 
names  represent  districts  of  a  certain  character,  of 
which  several  might  exist  in  different  parts.  From 
the  aliove  remarks  it  will  appear  how  numerous  are 
the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced  into  this 
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•abject;  unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost  impossible: 
nor  need  it  utilise  surprise,  if  e\*en  in  the  present 
work  the  views  of  different  writers  are  found  at 
wianoe.  Tlie  principle  on  which  the  following 
statement  has  been  compiled  iy  this  —  to  assign  to 
the  JXosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits  within  which 
the  nations  hax'e  been,  aocorduig  to  the  best 
authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  fer 
aa  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  tlie  west,  the  "isles  of  the 
Gentiles,*'  t.  e.  the  coattts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japbetites  in 
the  following  order:  Javan,  the  /omci/is,  in  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Klisliah,  perhaps  the 
jEolinnM^  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim,  the 
Danktni^  in  lUjTicum;  Uras  in  Thrace;  Kittiin,  at 
Cilium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia;  Comer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north.  Tubal,  the  Tibareni^  in  Pontus;  Meshech, 
the  Mvachici,  in  Colchis;  Magog,  Gif/'irtm^  in 
northern  Armenia;  Togamiah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  ^ledia.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cash,  probably 
an  appellative  similar  to  the  Creek  AMioftii^  ap- 
plicable to  aU  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and  eastern 
Africa;  Mizraim  in  £g37>t;  Phut  in  Libya;  Naph- 
tuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, west  of  ICgypt ;  Capiitorim.  in  I'^'pt ; 
Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Palestuie ; 
Pathrusim  in  Egypt;  Seba  in  Meroe;  Sabtah,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  straits  of  B  ib-tl-mnndtb ; 
Havilih,  more  to  the  south ;  and  Sabtechah  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  the  Sonauli  now  live;  Nim- 
rod  in  Babylonia;  Raamah  and  Dedan  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  Persian  gtdf.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  world  were  the  Shemites :  £lan\, 
ElymnU^  in  Persia;  Asshur  in  Assyria;  Arphaxad, 
Arrnpic'iitiif  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud  in  LyUia ; 
Aram  m  S)Tia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  ch.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncerUun ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nubatizi ;  Kedar,  Ktdrti  (Plin. 
V.  12);  Dumah,  Dumniiha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  IshmaeL  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mil)8am,  a 
spice-leariny  land,  Tenia,  an  aiid  or  touthem  land. 
Again,  in  ch.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars  with 
r^ard  tc  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites,  the  Trog- 
lodyf't  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  were  displaced  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhaboh,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  liehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  porticuhrly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
Hereditary  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the 
ancient  world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of 
Uenesis  is  Padan-oram,  or  Aram-Naharaim ;  in  the 
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north  was  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldees,  and  the  Haren  to 
which  Terah  migrated ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  and  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital,  Babd; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad 
Cahieh,  Nhieveh,  Cal^,  and  Hesen:  and  on  tht 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Erech  and  Kehoboth  (Gen. 
X.  10-12).  Froui  the  same  district  issued  the  war- 
like expedition  headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar, 
Kllasar,  Elam,  and  'Hdal,  the  object  of  which  ap- 
parently was  to  open  the  commereial  route  to  the 
yElanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  subjection  of  all  the  intervening  na- 
tions, the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Bashan), 
the  Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Amon  and  <)ab- 
bok),  the  Kinim  in  Sliaveh  (near  the  Amon),  and 
the  district  of  the  Amilukites  (to  tlie  south  of  Pal- 
estine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  uidebted  for 
the  few  geographical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districts,  llie 
hlg}'ptiaii  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of 
the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  namely,  tlie  province 
of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Kameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11); 
On,  Jltluipolis  (Gen.  xli.  46);  Pitfaom,  Paiumwf 
(Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Mayilolumr  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  tlieir  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world ;  but  with*  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under- David  and  Sok>mon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  Utter  with  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  north  and  the  ^yptians  in  ths 
south,  a  new  era  commenced.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phcenicians,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  ent(a*prising  traders 
was  to  keep  otiier  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquahited  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained  :  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  i£g(ean 
Sea,  the  famed  horses  of  iVrmenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yams  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cuttery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  »/ncn,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  tlie  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profiess  to  give  a,  8}'stematical  enumeration  of  the 
phices,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  that  source.  Whether  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of  the 
tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
— the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians  (Gomer), 
and  the  Koxolani  (V),  or  perhaps  Jiussiuns  (Kosch, 
Es.  xxxviii.  2,  IJtbreio  tfxt)  —  is  uncertain  :  the 
inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred  about 
Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to  that 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  iVfrica 
is  clearly  marked:  the  distinction  l)etweai  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (l^.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph,  and 
afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13);  Thebes 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  Liter  period,  as 
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No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25); 
ud  the  distant  Syene  (Ex.  xxiz.  10).  Several 
other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta;  Sin,  Pelunwn 
(Es.  zxx.  15);  Pibeseth,  BubnstU  (Ez.  xxz.  17); 
Zoan,  Tanis  (Is.  xiz.  11) ;  Tahapanes,  or  Tahpanbes, 
Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16):  HelU^ilUy  under  the  He- 
braieed  form  Beth-shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13);  and, 
higher  up  tlie  Nile,  Hanes,  HeraclropoUs  (Is.  zxx. 
4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to  have 
been  better  ascertained.  Cush  {^Ethiopia)  was 
fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tlrhakah  held  sway  with  NapaUi  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Lubim  {Libyans,  po-baps  rather 
Nubians,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  Chub,  Ex.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiim,  the  TroghJytes  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3);  the  Ludun 
and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(Ez.  zxx.  5). 

The  wan  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  capti>ities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nection with  these  events:  the  capital  of  Peraia, 
Shushan,  Siun  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Kcbatana  (En-,  vi.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34); 
Carchemish,  Circetium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9);  Goean-  and  Ualah,  on  the  bordere  of  Media 
(2  K.  xvii.  6);  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  zvi.  9).  'the  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
zzxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1),  now  occur: 
whether  the  fan-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  zUx.  12) 
admits  of  doubt 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  z.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan;  for  the  Ja\'an  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ec.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies  to 
Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefinitely  used 
for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  described  at 
all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (ban.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabflean  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  Deles,  Sicyon, 
Carta,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names,  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  X.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  S}Tian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
6):  Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bible^as  f^ir  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geogra))hy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  depart- 
ure fit>m  the  Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Afeaopo- 
tarnia  stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10); 
Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Chaldaans 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17  )r  Gracia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21);  Kyypt  for  Mizreim  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  R.  xix.  37);  AisyiHa  for 
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A»hur  (Gen.  ii.  14);  Idttrntaa  for  Edom  (Is.  zxziv 
5),  and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  he 
observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  HMirew  naaie 
in  the  later  books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probaUy  in  a 
restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  a  sin^  tribe. 

W.  L.  R 

EARTHENWARE.     [Poxteky.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (tt?F?  [a  trtmbGnff]). 
Earthquakes,  more  or  less  rident,  are  of  frequeot 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  recorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few;  the  moat  remarkable 
oocurreid  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  (AnL  ix.  10,  §  4)  connected 
with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of 
that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  flf.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infi»'  that  a  great  convnlaon 
took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  the 
mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  be- 
tween its  summits.  Josephus  records  something 
of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means  clear, 
for  his  words  (roO  ipous  awoo^ayiiyeu  rh  ^fuffv 
rod  Kara  r^v  B6a-iy)  can  hardly  mean  the  vtsitm 
half  of  the  mountftin,  as  Whiston  seems  to  think, 
but  the  half  of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e,  of  the 
Mount  of  E^il  Coimsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why 
this  height  particularly  should  be  termed  the 
western  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  afiected  by  the 
earthquake.     Hitzig  {Comm,  in  Zech.)  suggests 

that  the  name  H^^niTD,  "  an-ruplion,**  may  have 

(»iginated  at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the 
side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  described  as  the  destroying  mountain^  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  13.  25. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Sariour's 
crucifixion  (Matt,  xx^ii.  51-54),  which  may  be 
deemed  miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms 
(i^  ytj  i<relirBT}).  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  5,  §  2)  records 
a  very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  b.  c.  3L, 
in  which  10,000  people  perished.^  Earthquakes 
are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface;  instances  of  this  are' recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8, 
§  3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  death  (Matt 
xxvii.  51) ;  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Galabria  a.  d. 
1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500, 
and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet;  and  again  by 
the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  liabon,  in 
which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfoff,  Schcp- 
funffsffesch.  p.  115).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  oi  the 
N'alley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake; 
similar  depressions  have  occurred  in  many  districts. 


a  *  For  a  tragic  account  of  the  great  earthquake  in 
1887,  which  wad  so  destructive  in  Galilee,  especially 
In  the  losH  of  life  at  Tiberias  and  Sa/eti,  see  Robinson *s 
Bibl  RfS.  iii.  821  ff..  and  Thonrnon's  Land  and  Book, 
1.  428-488.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  frequency 
of  oarthquakes  in  the  East,  we  have  copious  informa- 
tion in  Dr.  Puaey's  JUi'nor  Prophets  (Am.  1.  1).  See 
also  Rob    Pktjs.  Gsogr   p.  284  ff.     It  is  ramaricablii 


that  though  the  figurative  allasions  to  aarUiqaakfla 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  but  twQ 
instances  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  namely 
that  in  the  days  of  Uadah  (Am.  i.  1  and  Zech.  xiv.  6) 
and  the  one  in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  death. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  t^e  AniUan  penfai' 
aula  (comp.  Rx.  xix.  18  and  1  K.  xlz  11).  H. 
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ttie  itinst  remarkable  being  the  submersion  and 
subsequent  re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapu  at 
Puteoli.  1'he  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the 
Dead  Sea  is  testified  in  the  name  IWla  (Gen.  xiv. 
2;  comp.  Jerome  ad  h,  xv.).  Darkness  is  ire- 
quently  a  concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Dakk- 
KKSS.J  The  awCf  which  an  earthqiuJce  never  faili 
to  inspire,  **  oonveying  the  idea  of  some  univeriial 
and  unlimited  ^danger  **  (Humboldt*s  Ko$nu»^  i. 
21*2),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehorali  (1  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  firequently 
noticed  in  connection  with  his  appearance  (Judg. 
V.  4;  2  ^)am.  xxii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ. 
^2\  Am.  viii.  8;  Hab.  iii.  10).  W.  L.  B- 

EAST  (Dli?.:  rPtD).  The  Hebrew  terms 
descripti\-e  of  the  taU  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  application;  (1)  kedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in/ronl  o/b.  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custoin  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  befurfj  Miind^  the  iit/ht  and 
the  Uft^  representing  respectively  E.,  \V.,  S.,  and 
N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  ^2)  mizrdch  means  the  pbce 
of  the  surt's  rising^  and  strictly  answers  to  the 
Greek  hfarokfi  And  the  Latin  orient ;  sometimes 

the  full  expression  tZTpOTrnttp  is  used  (Judg. 
zi.  18;  Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  ketlem  and 
tnm-dch  are  used  together  (e.  g.  lux.  xxvii.  13; 
Joah.  xix.  12),  which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east 
side  eastward."  Bearing  in  mind  this  etymok)gical 
distinction,  it  is  natural  that  kedem  should  be  used 
when  the  Jour  quarters  of  the  world  are  described 
(aa  in  Gen.  xiii.-14,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,9; 
£z.  zlvii.  18  ft*.),  and  mizrdch  when  the  east  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  toett  (Josh.  xi.  3;  Ps. 
L  1,  dii.  12,  cxiii.  3;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from 
aome  other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am. 
viiL  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii. 
d,  and  Is.  xUii.  6,  each,  bo^rever,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
immediately  b^ore  another  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii. 
24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  6 ;  and  hence  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen. 
xxv.  6,  eastward,  unto  the  land  of  Kedem)^  to  the 
binds  lying '  immediately  eastward  of  Paksstine, 
lutmely,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylouia 
[Bkni^kkdkm]  ;  on  the  other  hand  mUrdch  is 
used  of  ttnt/ar  east  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(la.  xli.  2,  25,  xliu.  5,  xlvi.  11).  In  describmg 
a^Kct  or  direction  the  terms  are  used  hudififerently 
(compare  kedem  hi  Lev.  L  16  and  Josh.  vii.  2  with 
mixrdck  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  syml)olical  of 
distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Is. 
u.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery  and  similar 
arts  (comp.  Job  iv.  2) ;  the  correct  text  may,  how- 
ever, be  DDJ7T3,  which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gcsen. 
Thesiur.  p.  Vl93).  In  the  LXX.  ityaro?ial  is 
used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrdch.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions (Dan.  viii.  9;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  comp.  vii.  2, 
svi.  12,  fh>m  which  it  would  seem  to  ha\-e  been  St. 
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a  •ateita  indeed  (in  IIenog*9  Real-Eneyk.  s  v. 
RucAa)  has  supposed  that  such  a  separation  existed, 
ind  that  the  event  eommemorated  throughout  the  first 


.John's  usage  to  insert  ^Afov),  hvaroXial  (Matt 
ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  2J),  and  not 
ayaroA.^.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  8t.  Matthew 
would  use  the  two  terms  indifierently  in  succeeding 
t'erses  (ii.  1,  2),  partictdarly  as  he  adds  the  article 
to  ovaroA^,  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other 
cases  (cf.  Kev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a 
definiteness  in  the  ktcality  —  that  it  was  the  country 

called  Dl|?.,  or  AvaroA^  (comp.  the  modem 
Anatx^ti)  as  distinct  flnom  the  quarter  or  point  of 
the  compass  (ovaroAo/)  ui  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  ktdtm  (Gen. 
X.  80),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
knaOity,  namely.  Southern  Arabia.        W.  L.  B.     • 

EASTEK  {wiirxa'  pasdia).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  hi  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4  —  **  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  '* 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier 
I'jiglish  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  iriax^  ^^  ^®  ^^  revision 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  *'  robbers  of  churches  "  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "seijeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"deputy"  (xiii.  7,  dkc.),  as  ii'  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoAtles  had  fiUlen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  iiot  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Attthorized  Version  of  the 
.V.  T.  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p.  49].)  For  all  that  legaids 
the  nature  and  celebratk>n  of  the  Feast  thus  trana- 
latcd,  see  Passover.  E.  H.  P. 

*  In  Christian  antiquity  the  joyful  remembranoe 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  intimately  associated, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been,  with  the  moumftd  recol- 
lection of  his  death.  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  indeed  so  distinct  (cf.  1  (Jor.  v. 
7)  that  any  positive  evidence  can  be  drawn  from 
them ;  yet  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  con- 
nected in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  with  his 
death  (e.  g.  Rom.  vi.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  Ac.)  that 
it  is  diitBcult  to  conceive  in  the  early  churches  of 
an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  the  latter  apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  former.^  As  the  two 
events  however  took  place  on  different  days,  and  as 
they  called  up  in  the  mind  difierent  sides  of  Christ's 
work  upon  earth,  and  along  with  these  diilerent 
sets  of  thoughts  suid  emotions,  it  became  easy  to 
observe  tliem  in  dose  connection  with  each  other, 
and  yet  with  a  marked  separation  between  them. 
Such  an  arrangement  probably  was  recognijsed 
under  Anicetus  at  Rome  (a.  d.  170)  by  the  keep- 
ing of  Friday  in  commemoration  of  the  death,  aiid 
of  the  following  lord's  day  as  tlie  anniversary  of 
the  resurrection,  although  the  decree  to  this  effect 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  considered  genuine.  {Cf. 
Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  wdtrx^  ''•  ^^')  'towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  notices  of  directions 
for  the  observance  of  the  "  Passover  "  or  the  **  Lord's 
Resurrection"  only  on  the  Lord's  day  become 
very  numerous  in  the  western  church.  The  two 
names  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  bishops  and  the  determinations  of  councils; 
but  in  either  ease  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  joyful  festival 
and  the  termination  of  the  preceding  solemn  fiist. 

three  eentoiies  was  only  the  dtath  of  Christ ;  but  the 
notices  of  aatiqaity  do  not  seem  to  support  this  coi^ 
I  clusk>n.  F.  G. 
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(See  the  citations  in  Suicer,  ubi  wpra.)  In  the 
fftiftem  Church,  when  the  fa£t  was  tenninated  and 
the  festival  kept  on  tiie  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
it  does  not  so  cleariy  appear  how  the  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  two  events ;  but  that  both 
were  in  remembrance  cannot  be  doubted  in  view 
of  tlie  fact  ttiat  there  were  no  recriminations  upon 
this  point  in  the  sharp  and  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  as  to  the  proper  time 
'of  celebration. 

This  oontro\«eny  was  at  first  eonducted  in  a 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit.  Polycarp  \isated  Konie 
(a.  d.  1G4)  for  the  express  purpose,  among  other 
objects,  cf  bringing  aliout  an  agreement  He  was 
unsuccessful,  but  separated  from  Anioetus  in  peace 
and  hi  full  communion.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  successors  of  Anicetus  down  to  the  time  of 
Victor  I.  who  excommunicated  the  "  quarto-deci- 
mans  '^  and  threw  into  the  controveray  that  element 
of  bitterness  from  which  it  was  never  after  wholly 
free.  The  council  of  Aries  (a.  d.  314)  finally 
decided  the  dispute,  now  so  prolonged  and  so  acri- 
monious, in  favor  of  the  Western  practice,  and  this 
decision  was  reaffirmed  at  Nice,  llie  decision 
however,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  received  in  tlie 
more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  famous  conferences  between  St  Augustine 
and  the  Anglican  Christians  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  decision  of  Nice  required  the 
festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  day  following 
the  full  moon  next  succeeding  the  Vemfll  Ivquinox. 
This  still  left  the  question  open  as  to  what  should 
be  done  when  that  full  moon  itself  fell  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  here  again  the  East  and  West  divided,  the 
former  in  such  case  following  their  old  custom  and 
celebrating  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews,  while 
the  latter  deferred  their  festival  to  the  following 
Lord's  day.  lliis  oontroveny  likewise  travelled  to 
Engkuid  and  was  then  settled  in  favor  of  the 
Western  practice  at  the  council  of  \\'liitby  (a.  d. 
664)  after  a  sliarp  dispute  between  Ailbert  of  Paiii 
and  Colmaii  tip.  of  Northumbria. 

Such  controversies,  perhaps  all  the  more  firom 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
testify  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  festival 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Had  there  ever  been 
any  disposition  among  Christians  to  forget  the 
annual  return  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
fering and  resurrection,  the  recurrence  of  the  Jewish 
Passover  must  have  been  a  sufficient  reminder,  and 
when  tlie  Christian  Church  had  outgrown  such 
influence,  the  obser\'anoe  of  the  festival  had  become 
fixed.  Its  early  name  continued  to  be  **  the  Pass- 
over," as  at  once  continuing  the  Jewish  festival, 
and  in  Itself  deeply  significant.  Substantially  the 
same  name  is  still  preser\'ed  throughout  a  hirge 
pai*t  of  Christendom.  The  English  name  otEatter 
and  the  German  Ostem  have  direct  reference  rather 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Spring,  at  which  the 
festi\-al  occurs,  than  to  its  subject  matter;  while 
yet  that  leason  itself  has  always  been  considered 
as  suggesti^-e  of  the  resurrectiou.  Indeed  the 
names  tlieniselves  are  supposed  to  be  derived  fhom 
the  old  word  osfer,  ostetty  =  rising,  **  because  nature 
arises  anew  in  spring."  There  was  a  Teutonic 
goddess  OsferGj  whose  festival  was  celebrated  eariy 
in  the  Spring  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  Easter  festival  at  the  same  season  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathen  feast,  and 
perhaps  led  to  their  attaching  thereto  a  name  to 
which  they  were  already  accustomed.         F.  G. 


EBAL,  MOUNT 

•  EAST  SEA,  THE,  Ezck.  xlvii.  18;  Job 
ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  mai^.     [Sk^v,  The  Salt.] 

EAST  WIND.     [WI2ID8.] 

•  EATING,    CUSTOMS    RELATING 

TO.     [Food;  Meals;  Wa»hi3!c.] 

E3AL  (by  y  [•'«•<]  •  roi/WiA,  Toi/Ha 
[Vat  raiiS»»\];  Akx.  rao$yiK  in  1  CTir.:  JlM). 
L  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobid  the  soo  of  Seir  (Got 
xxxn.  23;  1  Clir.  i.  40). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS.;  Alex.  T^fuav;  [Comp. 
*H0^K:]  IlebaL)  Obal  the  son  of  Joktaii  (K'hr. 
i.  22;  comp.  Gen.  x.  28).  Ele\'«n  of  KenniootVs 
MSS.  [with  the  Syriac  and  Arable  ver»onsJ  read 

bsiy  in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  (Vyj  "in  [siontf  ff 
stone]  :  tpos  TatfidK ;  Joseph.  Ti/BcUos :  Mvu 
Ihbat)y  a  mount  in  the  promised  land,  on  which, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Isradlto 
were,  after  their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  to 
^*  put "  the  curse  which  should  fiill  upon  them  if 
they  d'sobej-ed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was  to  be 
simihkrly  loodized  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ileut  xL 
26-29).  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on  Gcriam 
responding  to  and  affirming  blessinga,  those  on 
Ebal  cunes,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  intcnal 
(comp.  Deut  xxvlL  11-26  with  Josh.  vili.  30-^b, 
with  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8,  §  44,  and  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Talmud  {Sota^  \u.  §  5),  quoted  ui 
Herxheimer's  Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding 
the  ban  thus  apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further 
appointed  to  be  the  site  of  the  fint  great  altar  to 
be  erected  to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn 
stones  plastered  with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the 
words  of  the  kw  (IJeut  xxvii.  2-8).  On  thU  altar 
peaofr-ofllbrings  were  to  be  oflered,  and  round  it  a 
sacrificial  feast  was  to  take  place,  with  other  r^uie- 
ings  (ver.  6,  7).  Schohtfs  disagree  as  to  whether 
there  were  to  be  two  erections  —  a  kind  of  cromleefa 
and  an  altar  —  or  an  altar  only,  with  the  kw 
inscribed  on  its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view 
of  Josephus  (AnL  iv.  8,  §  44,  t.  1,  §  19),  the 
former  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  latest  com- 
mentator (Keil,  on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  wonb 
themselves  may  perhaps  bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  iigunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out  this 
symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be «« on  the  day  ** 
that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before  thej 
**went  in  unto  the  hnd  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  *'  (ver.  8).  And  accordingly  Joahna  appean 
to  have  seised  the  earliest  practicable  monMst,  after 
the  pressing  affiiirs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  ex- 
ecution of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  hsd 
been  despatched,  to  carry  out  the  oommand  (Josh. 
viU.  80-86).  After  this  Ebal  appears  do  mors  b 
the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  snd 
Gerizim  situated  ?  The  all  but  unaDirooos  reply 
to  this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  \-alley  in  which  lies  NablAs,  the 
ancient  Shkchku  —  Ebisd  on  the  north  and  Ger- 
izim on  the  south. 

(1.)  It  is  plain  firom  the  passages  already  qooted 
that  they  were  situated  near  tqg^her,  with  a  vallej 
between. 
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(S.)  Gcrizim  was  vary  near  Shechem  (Judg.  iz. 
7),  and  ui  Josephua's  time  their  names  appear  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then, 
■8  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  (jerizim  on  the 
aouth.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Todela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
MauudeWUe,  and  among  modem  traveUon  by 
MaimdreU  (J/od  Trnv,  p.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of 
th»  place  by  Moses  in  I>eut.  xi.  30:  A.  V.  "Are 
(hey  not  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  in  the  buid  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  MorehV*'  Mere  the 
mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  (Avab{thy 
mistranslated  here  only,  **  champaign  **),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  (^  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  £bal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (oomp. 
vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  ( OnonuuHcon, 
rcjSdfX).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountauis  at  Sliechem  being  too 
hr  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
i\4yerai\  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is 
merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of 
animosity  to  the  Samaritans  {vehementer  errnni\ 
and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but 
without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  Epiphanius  also  fdlowed  Eusebius,  but  their 
mistakes  have  been  disposed  of  by  Reland  {PaL  pp. 
603,  504;  MUceU.  pp.  12»-ia3). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1.)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
nde  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  ever^-thing  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2.)  A 
«Ioeer  renderuig  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 

(^T!C!y»  tl»«  wrd  rendered  "the  baclaide  of  the 
desert,'*  in  Ex.  iii.  1)  —  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ar- 
abah  over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh."  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part 
of  the  difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer 
marks  the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  Is  true, 
the  first  to  encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other 
lide  the  river,  in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who, 
we  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  both  in  the  time 
vf  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xvii.  18)  located  about  Shechem.  The  word 
now  rendered  "  beyond  "  is  not  represented  at  all 
hi  the  A.  v.,  and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality 
much  further  back;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking 
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I  ndmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  were  stand* 
ing  by  Shechem  when  Abraham  first  entered  the 
huid,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in  Mor- 
thia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  period  (Reland,  MitctlL  pp. 
137,  139). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,'*  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of 
the  words  "  over  against  Shechem."  Ihis  addition 
is  the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fresh  force:  "^W  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  utuated  (glanchsg 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  hmd  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein.*'  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  ths 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  u  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  ck)se  to  its 
oldest  city  —  Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  {Anl.  v.  1,  §  19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shik>h.  Ife  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  ntuation  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  at  Shechem  {M  %M(futy)y  and  fh)m 
thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to 
ShUoh. 

The  narratire  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  tlie  conquest  of  the  centre  of  tlie 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fhu^ent  by  its  omission  in 
both  the  Vat  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear,  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  (8.  A  P.  p.  13); 
othen  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer;  and  he  has  been  mformed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighborhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separ- 
ating the  two  spots  in  qu«tion  (see  also  Bonar,  p. 
871). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentar- 
teuch  and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut  xxvii.  4,  the  Samar- 
itan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
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holy  pboe,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  ai^^ments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  iu  Kennicott  (Ditsei'L  2), 
Mid  in  the  reply  of  Verachuir  (Leovard.  1775; 
quoted  by  GeseniuSf  de  Pent  Sam,  p.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  (1.)  Both  agree  that 
Kbal  was  the  mount  oo  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  in* 
consistent,  that  Ebal,  the  momit  of  cursing,  should 
be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Geriidm,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  re- 
main unoccupied  by  sanctuaiy  of  any  kind.  (2.) 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of 
Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their 
sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  belie^'e  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  in 
building  their  temple  on  Geridm,  the  Samaritans 
were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  ei^ojing  a 
rq>utataon  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  traveUers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  b  certain, 
e\'en  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bart- 
iett,  Walks  about  JeititaUm^  App.  251,  252;  and 
Narrati\ie  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trails.  Pal.  Archaol. 
AtMoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evidently  of 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  stUl  to  discover.  [See  also  Mills's  7Vkr<e 
Months'  Residence  at  Nabb/ts  (Lond.  1864).] 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  tliat  Ebal 
was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudda,  ^.)«  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difierence.  Both  mountains  an  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  <*  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens"  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  332).  The  sk>pes  of  Ebal  towards  the 
valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim 
(Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  hitest  observations  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  178). 

JVoUlU  above  sea,    1672  ft 

GerUm    do.  2600  (t     .  .  above  NatlU,  928  ft 

Xbal         do.  about  2700  (I     .  .  do.  1028  ^< 

According  to  Wilson  {Lands,  ii.  71,  —  but  see 
Itob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  itom.  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
izim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr,  Joum,  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nablus  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti 
BtUamiyah,  fkx>m  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
^ndge,  a  little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached 
(Wilson,  u.  71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is 
reported  to  be  called  '  Irndd-ed-Deen,  "  the  piUar  of 
the  religion  "  (Stanley,  p.  238,  note).  The  tomb 
9f  another  sauit  called  Amdd  is  also  shown  (Bitter, 
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p.  641 },  with  whom  the  latter  name  may  have  i 
connection.  On  the  eoutheast  shoulder  is  a  rained 
site  bearing  the  name  of  'Askar  (Hob.  iii.  132). 
[Syciiar.]  G. 

B'BED.  L  (137  =  **sUve:"  but  many 
MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  have  *^^37, 
Ebrr:  *I»/9^\;  Alex.  Ai3c5:  [exc.  ver.  35,  2a- 
Ptr:]  Ebed  [?]  and  Obed),  father  of  GAAL,who 
with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in 
their  re\*oIt  against  Abimelech  (Jiidg.  ix.  26,  28, 
30,  31,  36). 

2.  (iny  :  'n/M*  ;  ^lex.  Q^p  ;  [Comp. 
'Afi^S  0  Abed),  son  of  Jonathan ;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Adin  [sons  of  Adin]  who  returned  from  Babjkn 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  Obetb. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many  pu- 
BBges  in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  **  slave  **  or  **  bond- 
man "  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term  Ebed, 
while  "  servant,"  "  attendant,"  or  "  minister,*'  were 
used  to  transhite  Na'ar,  Meskaret,  ±c.  In  the 
addresses  of  sulyects  to  a  ruler,  the  oriental  chsr- 
acter  of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to  us  at 
once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  slave'* 
—  the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  fis- 
miliar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
oriental  works — instead  of  **  his  servant.**      G. 

E'BED-ME'LECH  CTT^^-^^^  [see  be- 
low]:  *A0bfu4K€X'  Abdemeltch),  an  .Ethiopian 
eunuch  in  the  service  of  king  Zedekiah.  through 
whose  interference  Jeremiah  was  released  from  pris- 
on, and  who  was  on  that  account  preserved  from 
harm  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff., 
xxxix.  15  ff.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  official 
title  =  king's  slave,  i.  e.  minister, 

*  Out  of  the  hints  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13  (very 
imperfectly  unfoMed  iu  the  A.  V.)  Stanley  draws 
the  following  scene:  "  Ebed^nelech  foimd  the  king 
sitting  hi  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order  [by  which 
Jeremiah  had  been  put  into  the  dungeon];  and 
then,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detailed  care,  which  the  prophet  seems 
grateAiIIy  to  record,  to  throw  down  a  mass  of  soft 
rags  fh>m  the  royid  wardrobe  to  ease  the  rough 
ropes  with  which  he  drew  him  out  of  the  weU.*' 
{Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  603.)  The 
^Ethiopian's  escape  amid  the  disasters  which  fell  on 
the  nation  (as  the  prophet  foretold)  b  recorded  ai 
exemplifying  the  truth  that  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  God  shall  be  saved  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).    H. 

EB'EN-E'ZER  ("5T.5n"  ]nS,  ae  stone  <tf 
help:  'A0ey4Cep'i  [Vat'l  Sam.*  v,  1,  Afieprnp; 
Alex.  iv.  1,  V.  1,  A$€¥ye(ep:]  Joseph,  xf^j  rV^w- 
p6si  lapis  adfutorii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samud 
after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  **  help  "  received  on  the  occasion  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  '*  He  called  the  name 
of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying,  *  hitherto  hath   Jehovah 

helped  us'  "  {azdrdnA,  ^^^Jb*).  lU  position  ii 
carefully  defined  as  between  Mizpeh  —'*  the  watch- ^ 
tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences  a  Sew* 
mikis  north  of  Jerusalem  —  and  Shex,  *ithe 
tooth  *'  or  **  crsg.**     Neither  of  these  points,  how- 


a  For  a  peculiarity  In  the  Bebrew  name  In  Iv.  1, 
—  the  definite  article  to  both  words,— see  Xmld, 
Au^fiihrl.  Lekrb.  f  290  d. 
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e^fer,  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty  —  the 
latter  not  at  all.o  According  to  Josephus's  record 
of  the  transaction  {Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone  was 
erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  \nctory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
car.  It  ia  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1)  are 
found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before  the  place 
received  its  title.  Hut  this  would  not  unnaturally 
happen  in  a  record  written  after  the  event,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as  Eben-ezer 
muist  have  been.  G. 

•  Though  Kben-ezer  is  mentioned  twice  before 
Samuel's  victory  (see  above),  it  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  namely,  when  the  Hebrews  fought  at  that 
place  with  the  Philistines.  Kuetschi  suggests  (Her- 
aog's  Realr-Encyk.  iii.  618)  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  a  village  Eben-ezer,  near  which  Samuel's 
^  stone,'*  taking  the  same  name,  was  afterwards  set 
up.  But  there  is  no  ditficulty  in  supposing  a  caae 
of  ptvUjMts.     [See  Dan.]  U. 

B'BER  ("1^3?  [beyond]:  "Efitp,  "Efitp:  Hea- 
der [in  Num.  xxiv.  24,  'E/Spcuot,  Vulg.  Hebrm]). 
1.  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  2i,  [li.  14-17;]  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion 
between  Eber  and  Heber  see  Hkbeu;  and  for  the 
fiMstitious  importance  attached  to  this  patriarch,  and 
based  upon  Geo.  x.  21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  He* 
BREW.  T.  E.  B. 

2,  (n^y  :  »ni8^8;  [Ald.-'EiSep:]  Heber).  Son 
of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Gno  and  Lod  with  their  sur- 
rounding villages. 

3.  CA^fS;  [Vat.  Alex,  omit.])  A  priest,  who 
represeuted  the  &mily  of  Amok,  in  the  da^-s  of  Joi- 
akim  the  sou  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

EBFASAPH  (^9pV?:  'Afiuurdtp  and  [1 
Chr.  vi.  23,]  *Afiiard<p;  (l' Chr.  vi.  23,  Vat.  AjSi- 
aOap;  vi.  37,  Afiieurap^  2.  m.  -<roup;  Alex.i  vi.  23, 
Afiurofp,  2.  m.  Afiuuroup']  Abiiutph)^  a  Kohath- 
ite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  one  of  the  fore- 
fothers  of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  \\.  23, 37).  The  same  man  is  prob- 
ably intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name  appears  also  to 
be  identical  [as  a  contracted  form]  with  Abiasapii 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1) 
to  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (D^P^n,  hobnlm:  koI  rots  tlffayo- 
fkivoisx^  ifi4yovs,  Symm.:  (denies)  kebeninog) 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dedan.  [Dkdan.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
"  horns  of  ivory,''  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonably 
eoqjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
■une  country.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
by  the  Dioepyros  ebenum,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India:  but  there  are  many 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ebenacea  which  produce 
this  material.  Ebony  is  also  yielded  by  trees  be- 
longing to  difibrent  natural  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Afk'iea.  The  ancients  held  the 
blaek  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  meaUoos  ebony  {fdXayyas  i^ivov)  as  one  of 
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the  precious  substances  presented  by  the'  people  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Dioscorides  (i.  130) 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  an 
Ethiopian;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter 
kind.  It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethi- 
opian ebony.  Koyle  says,  »*  No  .Abyssinian  ebony  ia 
at  present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  be  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  commerce 
has  taken,  but  which  is  again  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channels,  than  to  the  wont  of  elwny  in  ancient 
Ethiopia.'*     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree 


«  *  Shen  was  probably  not  so  mur.h  the  name  of  a 
plaee,  as  a  volitary  ^  tooth  '*  or  crag  which  served  as 
a  landmark.  H. 

41 
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which  yielded  Ethiopian  ebony  is  distinct  fnm  the 
Dlotpyros  ebenwn,  and  probably  belonfrs  to  another 
genus  altogether.  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  116)  says  that 
*'  India  alone  produces  the  black  ebony ;  *'  and  The- 
ophrastus  {U'uL  PlanL  iv.  4,  §  6)  asserts  that 
**  ebony  is  peculiar  to  India."  The  Greek  word 
ffitroSf  the  Latin  ebenits,  our  "ebony,"  have  aU 
doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  kobntm^  a 
term  which  denotes  **wood  as  hard  as  stone'*  (comp. 
the  German  Steinholz,  **  fossil- wood ; "  see  Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  and  Fiirst,  IJeb.  Concord.).  It  is 
probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noon  is  used 
to  express  the  billets  into  which  the  ebony  was  cut 
previous  to  exportation,  like  our  ''log-wood.** 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  ebony 
afforded  by  the  Diospyros  eberutm  was  imported 
from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenician  traders;  though 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  T}Tian  merchants 
were  supplied  with  ebony  from  trees  which  grew  in 
Ethiopia.  See  fUU  discussions  on  the  ebony  of  the 
ancients  in  Bochart,  I/ieroz.  ii.  714,  and  Salmasius, 
PUn.  Kxercitat.  p.  735  c;  oomp.  also  Royle  in 
Kitto's  CycL^  art.  ffobnim.  According  to  Sir  R. 
Tennent  {Ceylon^  i.  116)  the  following  trees  yield 
ebony:  JHospyros  ebenum^  D.  retictdiita,  D.  eben- 
aster,  and  D.  hirsula.  The  wood  of  the  first- 
named  tree,  which  is  abundant  throughout  all  the 
flat  country  to  the  west  of  Trincomalee,  "-  excels  all 
others  in  the  evenness  and  intensity  of  its  color, 
The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  the  only  portion  which 
furnishes  the  extremely  black  part  which  is  the 
ebony  of  commerce;  but  the  trees  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  reduced  logs  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 


h  For  the  ITebrew  word  used  by  the  LXX.,  eso 
RoeenmuUer's  SchoL  ad  Bk.  xxvU.  16. 
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sod  Tuying  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  can  be 
reedilj  procured  from  the  foreets  at  Trincomake  ** 
(CeyUm^lc),  W.  H. 

EBRONAH.    [Abronah.] 

EGA^US,  one  of  the  five  swift  tcribea  who 
attended  on  Vadtaa  (2  Eadr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBAT'ANA  (SnCTO :  *A^d,  'EKfid- 
roya:  Kcbatana).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name  of  this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.    Many  of  the  best  commentators 

understand  the  expression  SHCnSSl,  In  Ezra  vL 
2,  ditterently,  and  transUte  it  in  arcd,  **  in  a  cof- 
fer '*  (see  Huxtorf  and  others,  and  so  our  English 
Bible,  in  the  mnrt/in).  The  LXX.,  however,  give 
iy  w^Aci,  '*  in  a  city,**  or  (in  some  MSS.  [e.  g. 
Alex.])  iy  'AftaeiL  iy  v6ku  [Comp.  Aid.  iy  ^Afto- 
$ii  w^Aei],  which  fa>-ors  the  ordinary  interpretation. 
If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of 
the  two  Ecbatanas  l)euig  intended,  for  except  theee 
tomns  there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the 

Modes  ** which  contained  a  palace"  (n^^2),  or 
where  records  are  likely  to  have  been  deposited. 
The  name  'Achmttha^  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wants  but 
one  letter  of  IlngmaUmn^  which  was  the  nati\-e 
appellation.  In  the  apocrjpbal  books  Kcbatana  is 
fincquently  mentioned  (Tob.  ill.  7,  xiv.  12, 14;  Jud. 
L  1,  2;  2  Maoc.  iz.  3,  Ac);  and  uniformly  with 


ECBATANA 

the  later  and  less  correct  spelling  of  *EK/i^rai«. 
instead  of  the  earlier  and  more  aocurste  form,  used 
by  Herodotus,  iEschylus,  and  Ctesiaa,  of  ^Kyfiix- 
ova. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  nem  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  tames,  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Bledia,  the  Media  Atropaten^  of  Strabo; 
the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  men 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see 
Sir  H.  Kawliuson*s  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ee- 
batana,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Jmumal  of  tk% 
Gtofftytpfiical  Socit/y^  art  ii.).  The  site  of  the 
former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very  emrkms 
ruins  at  TiikhU-SMklman  (Ut  36o  28",  long.  470 
9^);  while  that  of  the  Utter  is  occupied  by  Hama- 
dan^  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cttki  of 
modem  Persia.  There  is  generally  aome  difficulty 
in  determining,  when  Ecbatana  is  mentjoned, 
whether  the  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis 
is  intended.  Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  cities,  and  th^y  lie  sufficiently  near 
to  one  another  for  geographical  notices  in  most 
cases  to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  dty  wss 
the  "  se^-en-walled  town  **  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
C}Tus  (Herod,  i.  98, 99,  153;  comp.  Mot.  Chorax. 
ii.  84);  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there  thst 
the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
C}Tus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews 
to  rebuild  their  Temple. 


^J^^^^^tJ^ 


Plan  of  lebatana. 

EZPUHATIOX. 

1  Remains  of  a  Vixe-Temple.  6.  Cemetery. 

2  Rained  MoM]ae.  6.  Ridge  of  Rock  called  *^  the  Dcagoo.'* 

8    Ancient  buildings  with  shafts  and  capitals.  7.  Hill  called  '« T^vilah,"  or  <«  the  SisUa." 

4.  Rains  of  the  Palace  of  Abakai  Khan.  8.  Ruins  of  Kalifiah. 

9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zindani-Solcman. 


Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zenda\'esta  (Ven- 
didan,  Faigard  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least  ex- 
aggerated. "  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "*  erected  a  Vftr, 
or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and  formed  of  squared 
blocks  of  stone;  he  assembled  in  the  place  a  vast 
population  and  stocked  the  surrounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the  water  of 
the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly.  And 
•irithin  tlie  \'ar,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
.flncompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
Kparate  di>'i8ion8,  and  there  was  no  place,  either  in 
front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe  the  for- 


tress." Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  foondatSoo  of 
the  city  to  his  king  DeHoces,  says:  »Tbe  Medes 
were  obedient  to  I>eIoces,  and  built  the  dty  now 
called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great 
size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles,  one  within  the 
other.  The  pkn  of  the  pJaoe  is  that  each  of  the 
walls  should  out-tpp  the  one  beyond  it  by  the  bat- 
tlements. The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  n  a 
gentle  hill,  ^\vn  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  raaiidy  eflbcted  by  art  The  number  of 
the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and  the  tress 
uries  standing  within  the  last  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  wall  is  neariy  the  same  with  that  of  Athens. 
Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlemento  are  white,  of  tbt 
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■est  bhek,  of  the  third  acarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue, 
of  tlie  fifth  oranj^e:  lUl  these  are  colored  with  paint. 
The  two  last  have  their  battlements  coated  respect- 
ivelj  with  silver  and  gold.  All  these  fortifications 
Deloces  caused  to  be  raised  fur  hinueif  and  his  own 
|nl;ice.  llie  people  were  required  to  build  their 
dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls  "  (Herod. 
i.  U8,  UJ).  Kiiuillj,  tlie  book  of  Judith,  probablj 
tlie  work  of  an  ^Vlezoiidrian  Jew,  profesaes  to  give 
a  number  of  deCaiU,  which  appear  to  be  dnwn 
chied/  from  the  ima;;ination  of  the  writer  (Jud.  i. 
2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  TfiJ:bt4nSuUi' 
mtM,  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  identifj  with  the 
northern  tlcliatano,  is  a  oouic:U  hill  rising  to  the 
het<;ht  <if  about  103  feet  above  the  pUin,  and 
eovereJ  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  |ierfect  eiiceiute,  funued  of  lar^  blocks  of 
aqiived  stone,  m\y  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill 
aluti;;  itd  brow;  within,  there  is  an  oval  enclosure 
about  8J J  yards  ui  its  greateit  and  40J  in  its  least 
dLuuster,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a 
rem:u'ka!ile  Like.  Thii  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
3DJ  picaj  in  circuit,  filled  with  water  exquisitely 
clear  ani  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  is  supplied  in 
some  unknown  way  from  below,  and  which  stands 
nnifonnly  at  tlie  s  ime  level,  whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irrigating  the  Luids  which  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Tais  hill  itself  is  not  per 
fecUy  isoUted,  though  it  appears  so  to  thoM  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordinary  route.  On  three  sides 
—  the  south,  the  weit,  and  the  north  —  the  accliv- 
ity is  steep  and  ttie  height  above  the  plain  uniform, 
but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
grountl,  and  here  it  U  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  adjacent  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herod- 
otus, as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit 
of  ■eii'en  walls  of  eireumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  t!ie  otlier  sides  were  thiu  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  tb«e  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  **no  traces  remain  of  any  wiU  but  the 
uppsr  one  **  {At.  Joufu.  x.  52).  Still,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  thrre  sides  would  allow  this 
style  of  defeusa,  and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus 
is  eonfinnd>i  by  the  Armenian  historian,  wrlthig 
clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author,  it 
seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peaceful  times  of 
the  I'eriian  empire  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve  t!ie  upiier  enceinte,  while  the  others  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ultimately  were 
saper.«deJ  by  domestic  buUJings.  With  regard 
to  the  coloring  of  the  wolU,  or  r.ither  of  the  bat- 
tlemsnts,  which  has  been  considered  to  mark  es- 
pecially t!ie  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus'  de- 
scription, recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode 
of  oruvnentotion  was  actually  in  use  at  the  period 
in  qu9«t!o:i  iu  a  nta^h?)oriug  country,  llie  temple  of 
the  Ssven  Spheres  at  IJorsippi  w.vs  adorned  almost 
exactliT  in  tlie  ULarmer  which  Herodotus  assigns  to 
the  M;5liati  capital  [Uvbkl.  To;vkk  ok]:  and  It 
does  not  seetn  at  aU  improbable  that,  with  the 
object  of  pi  icing  tlie  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  Seven  I'iuiets,  the  seven  wills  may  have  been 
colored  nearly  as  deseribe.1.  lierodotus  has  a  little 
derau'^al  the  or  ier  of  the  hues,  which  should  have 
been  either  blask,  ora!)*^  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue, 
silver,  —  as  at  the  Uorsippa  temple, — or  block, 
white,  oringe,  blue,  scariet,  silver,  gold  —  if  the 
xder  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets  were  fol- 
owed.    Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  exter- 
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nal  ornamentation  —  which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable  — Is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofii  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §§  10-12);  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbotana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  Vith  century  after  Christ. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Uomajis  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  (taza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  **  the  treas- 
ure city,**  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  it; 
while  by  the'  Orientals  it  was  termed  SJtU,  Its 
decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  conquests,  ab.  a.  u. 
12JJ;  and  its  final  ruin  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  15th  or  IGth  century  {As.  Soc,  Jouth, 
vol.  X.  pari  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2a  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  Ac.)  the 
Ecbataiia  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
//unttltH,  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  EUotnti,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  th# 
other,  and  Is  far  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  C}tus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  Uie  Persian  tntrapy  of  MedU,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  fipom  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
h^p,  AUx,  iii.  19),  and  at  hb  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidao.  In  the  wan  be- 
tween his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  suffering  largely  at  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  their 
empire  by  the  Parthlans  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the 
.Arabian  period,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Isfiihan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never 
descended  betow  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital, 
and  e>'en  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Per- 
sia, it  is  a  city  of  from  23,000  to  30,009  inhab- 
itants. The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as 
the  residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  V)  —  which  is 
in  Scripture  dedared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i.  2,  ii.  8, 
9k.)  —  and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs  of 
Ksther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105- 
110).  It  is  not  distuigulshed  by  any  remarkable 
peculiarities  from  other  oriental  cities  of  the  same 
size* 

'I1ie  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Kawluison  to  be  the  w>rihem  city  (see 
A*.  Soc.  Joarn.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).      G.  K. 

ECCLB3IA3TBS  (H^n^,  Kohe'itth:  »£» 
K\ri<naurrfiS'  hlccUtiiates),'  I  TWe.  -  The  title 
of  this  book  is  takai  fh>m  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  D.ivid,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself  tliroughout  it.     The  apparent 

anomaly  of  the  femiidne  termination  H .  indi- 
cates that  the  abstract  noun  has  beoi  transferred 
from  the  oflSce  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  s.  v.), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculuie 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sopbereth  (Neh.  viL  57), 
Puchereih  (Ezr.  ii.  57);  and  hence,  with  the  dngls 
exception  of  Ecd.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstaml- 
ing  its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculuie. 
Ewald,  however  {PoeL  Bdch.  iv.  189),  connects 

the  fbminine  termination  with  the  noun  ^^PpH 
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(iriidoin),  undeniood«  and  suppoMS  a  poetic  license 
In  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper 
oamef  appealing  to  Prov.  xzz.  1,  zxxi.  1,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  like  usage.     Ajb  connected  with  the 

root  bnij,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with  ^n^r' 
**  assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  toleraUe  agreement  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation,  llius  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midmah,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  de:iignate8 
himself,  ''  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly '"  (quoted  in  Preston's  jbicdetuuUtiy  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  *Eic/cAij<rMMrr^j  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  {Pitt/', 
in  Ace/.  )t  as  meaning  *'  qui  ooetmn,  u  e.  ecclesiam 
oongre^t  quern  nos  nuncupare  possumus  Con- 
eioiukturem;"  the  use  of  **Frediger*'  by  Luther, 
of  **  Preacher  '*  in  the  Authorized  Version.     On 

the  other  hand,  taking  vH)^  in  the  sense  of  col- 
lecting things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led 
perhaps  by  his  inability  to  see  iu  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters 
of  Proverbs,  Grotius  {in  EccUm,  i.  1)  has  suggested 
iuyaSpoivrfts  {oonqt'der)  as  a  better  equivalent. 
In  this  he  has  been  foUowed  by  Herder  sind  Jahn, 
and  Mendelssohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendering 
(notes  on  i.  1,  and  vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in 
it  the  statement  partly  that  the  writer  had  com- 
piled the  sayings  of  wise  men  who  had  gone  before 
him,  partly  that  he  was,  by  an  inductive  process, 
gathering  truths  from  the  (acts  of  a  wide  expe- 


II.  Cctmmidty.  —  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  KoUs  [Uiiile],  and  its 
position,  aa  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews  from  the  time 
in  which  the  idm  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altot^her  unhesita- 
ting, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  fiur 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  pkce 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  iShabiKUj 
c.  X.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midraah,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  '«the 
'wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Kohaltth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other;  "  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  **  because  its 
(beginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law; " 
that  wlien  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  **  We  have  kwked  closely 
into  the  book  KohtUth,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
eourse  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance adso  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had  a 
clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  are  to  be  fotmd  in  a  singular  discussion 
oetwoen  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  tuming 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Kohdieth  were 
in^nred,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  qi^estion  by 
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R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora  and  Maimooides  (Surenfans. 
iv.  349). 

III.  Auihor  and  Dnlt,  —  The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  m>  doselj 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  Utgetha, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  dtsctias  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  ao 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  natnrally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch. 
i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  **  toa 
of  David"  (t.  1),  who  was  **king  o%«r  Israd  in 
Jerusalem  "  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion  «« 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  adied  the  Confesions 
of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repentar.e« 
which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  5l8t  Psalm.  Additional  internal  m- 
denoe  has  been  found  for  this  belief  iu  the  languss^s 
of  vii.  26-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  uf  1 
K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  Corceil 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the  niunuun  of 
the  people  against  Solomon  and  the  popularity  of 
Jeroboani  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  alreai^y  rec- 
ognized as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and 
Preston  in  he.).  The  belief  that  Solonnn  wis 
actually  the  author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  Rabbinic  commentaten 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  Ths 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
mudic  writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hezekiah  {Baba 
Brithi-a,  c.  i.  fol.  16),  or  Isaiah  {ShaUk.  /i.^kbik 
fol.  66  by  quoted  by  Slichaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  chumed  for  the  ^  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  (Ptttf.  m 
EccUt.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  diilcrent  faypoth- 
e«s.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  ao- 
thority  of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  ive  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  iriiom  the  l«lief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  oontroversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  '*  Wisdom  of  Sofemon" 
asserts,  both  by  its  titie  and  its  bmguage  (vii.  1- 
21),  a  cUum  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  thoui^li 
the  absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusioo 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Sokmion 
was  taken  for  gnmted  by  all  the  oariy  Chfistisn 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  aflemnli. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  setUed  for  all  who  recognize  the  inspintion 
of  Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  ProU^.  in  Eedet.  ^ 
6),  to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  qoei- 
tion  the  truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  admit 
an  a  priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be 
decisive.  The  h}pothesis  that  every  such  stateawnt 
in  a  canonical  book  must  be  received  as  litcrsUy 
true,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  vritm 
were  debarred  fh>m  forms  of  composition  whick 
were  open,  without  Uame,  to  others.  In  the  lita^ 
ature  of  ewy  other  nation  the  form  of  ] 
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inthGTBhip,  wkere  then  is  no  ammus  decipUndi 
haw  been  recognized  as  a  lej^itiniate  channel  tor  the 
axpreasioD  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
lentation  of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  hsve  mode  them  guilty 
of  a  fidsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with  theur 
inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
invoh-e  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written 
by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonicaL  There  is  noihuig  that  need  startle  us 
in  the  thought  that  ao  inspired  writer  might  use 
a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age  and 
country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  tu  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  ol^tions  which  have  been 
urged  aj^ainst  the  traditwnal  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
external  testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  book  iUelf. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
■istent  with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older 
Hebrew  was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  (Grotius,  i>e  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  German 
critics),  and  as  such  takes  its  pUoe  in  the  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Okl  TesUment,  along  with 
Kzra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more 
widely  different  from  the  language  of  the  older 
books  than  any  of  them  (EwaU).  The  prevalence 
of  abstract  forms  again,  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Ecclesiastes,  is  urged  as  belonging  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in  the  de\'ek)p- 
ment  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language.  The 
answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defenders 
of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  EccUs,  p.  7), 
(a)  that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
forms  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  (hough  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  extant  writings;  and  {b)  that  so  fiu*  as  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  tame  of  SolonM>n, 
be  may  have  learnt  them  from  his  "  strange  wives," 
or  frvm  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadon  from 
other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Sofomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovemment  luui  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  EinL  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
ooeasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of 
eourse,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Then  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach, 
of  which  this  half-sad,  half-scomftd  retrospect  of  a 
man's  own  life  —  this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by 
which  he  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth  —  is 
the  most  natural  expression.  Any  indiridual  judg- 
ment on  this  point  cannot,  from  Uie  nature  oif  the 
nve,  be  otherwise  than  sttj^jective,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  bias  our  estunate  of  other  evidence  as  little 
M  possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
Qdicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  the 
Jews  wire  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from  inva- 
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sion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  e^ils  of  misgovem- 
ment under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king  (KwaM, 
PittL  Bucher;  Keil,  Eiid.  in  das  A.  T.  under 
t'ccies.).  The  kmguage  is  throughout  that  of  ■ 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iU.  16,  iv.  1,  V.  8,  riii.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  fr-7).  AU 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Kau  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  aud  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  6),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs  d 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  Captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  de\'ek>ped  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi.   In  addition  to  this  general  resemblaaw 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  ^^79!? 

for  the  "  angel "  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in 
loc.)y  and  U^  recurrence  in  MahMshi  of  the  terms 

iTJn^  "n^^Pt  the  "angd"  or  messenger  of  the 

Lord,  as  a  synonym  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the 
true  priest  being  the  great  agent  in  acoomplislung 
God*s  purposes.  Significant,  though  not  conclusivei 
in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophetic  activity,  or  to  any 
Messianic  hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  be- 
fore  such  hopes  had  become  pievalent  or  after  they 
were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  ttie  natural  residt  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  liad  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its,  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such 
a  character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of 
Elohiin  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  universe  ratlier  than  with  the 
relations  between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  his 
people,  and  therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was. 
The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards  devefoped 
into  Sadduceeism  (iii.  19-21 ),  of  a  oopfous  literature 
connected  with  those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged 
(Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may 
be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
writings  in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  othera,  the  arguments 
of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  tradi- 
tional belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant 
hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  befongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Sotomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  yean.  Grotina  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  fax  xfi.  11,  as  the  <•  One 
Shepherd '*  (Comm.  in  Eedes.  m  lee.),  and  so  ftr 
agrees  with  Keil  {KinUitung  w  das  A.  T.),  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Ndiemlah.  EwaM 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Maoedonian 
rule;  Bertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Hitzig,  cire.  204 
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B.  c. ;  lUrtmaniif  the  time  or  the  Mftocabees.  On 
Ihe  other  hiuid  it  must  Le  remembered  in  compar- 
ing tiiese  discordant  theories  that  the  main  focts 
relied  upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  Captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent, 
unless  we  admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above, 
by  Preston,  with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic 
authonhip. 

IV.  PUtn.  —  The  book  of  Ecdesiastes  comes  be- 
fore us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-block  of  com- 
mentators. Elsewhere  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there 
b  the  widest  possible  divei^gence  as  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  ahneady 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Kabbinical  writers  were  perplexeid  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it —  but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  disoeming 
than  thonselves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
{CiiL  Sac.^  AmanM  in  EceU:^  but  wiUi  a  '^nescio 
ubi  '*  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
{Pfxef.  in  EccUs^f  Comm.  m  KccUt.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
firom  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoteid  by  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought 
by  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (ciro.  380)  against  some 
heretics  who  r^ected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality, 
shows  that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stum- 
bling<-bk)ck  to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
ChrUtians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  MopeuesUa 
was  accused  at  the  Hfth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  meu*s  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost 
incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his 
broad  clear  insight  into  the  worldngs  of  a  man*s 
heart,  sees  hi  it  (Pftr/*.  in  £ccU».)  a  noble  "  Politica 
vel  CEconomica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a 
true  endurance  and  reasonable  ei\}oyment.  Grotius 
{Prof,  in  Ecdet.)  gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  a  pUm  or  order  of  thought,  and  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
life,  anabgous  to  the  discussion  of  the  diflerent 
definitidbs  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of  the 
Nioomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Work*^  vol.  iv.  p.  154) 
have  seen  in  the  language  of  iii.  18-21,  a  proof  that 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  no 
part  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel.  Others 
(Patrick,  Desvoeux,  Davidson,  Mendelssohn)  con- 
tend that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book  was  to 
assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sensual 
skepticism.  Others,  the  hter  (knuan  critics,  of 
whom  Evrald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and  best 
type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
ud  while  admitting  that  the  bod£  oontohas  the 
germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
iuenan,  assert  that  the  olyect  of  the  writer  was  to 
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point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  UesndncflS  in  tin 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  s<»row»  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil,  cahn  oyoyitteBt 
of  the  good  that  comes  from  God  {PvtL  Bkdt.  h. 
180). 

llie  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  snffidcntly 
that  tlie  book  is  as  far  removed  as  poesible  froiu  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be  —  the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  hia  past  lift  and  k»k- 
ing  out  upon  the  disorders  and  ealaiuities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  hb 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  ootDplele> 
ness.  While  it  may  be  true  that  &  abaeixc-  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  development  (I^wth,  o« 
Sac.  Poet  Htb.  Pnel.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declming  literature  of  tJhe  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  ( Cwald,  PoeL  Buck.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  geoerally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  qiiritiial 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the 
greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritpal 
life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  aa  a  man  has  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily-sysiematized 
knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the  influence  of 
great  thoughts  —  possessed  by  them,  yet  faaidly. 
mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scien- 
tific cUnification  —  are  we  Ukely  to  find  this  ap- 
parent want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of  sock 
a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth, 
of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  bis  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  treatise  dt  Imittttiune  CIn-itti,  the 
Pengees  of  Pascal,  Augustine's  CVni/'esfibRs,  widely 
as  they  differ  in  other  points,  have  this  feature  in 
oonimon.  If  the  writer  consciously  reproduces  tiie 
stages  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  form  he 
adopts  may  other  be  essentially  dramatic,  or  it 
may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  faat-e 
brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreoae  to 
another  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience. 
The  writer  of  Ecdesiastes  has  adopted  and  inter* 
woven  both  the  httler  methods,  and  hence,  in  pait, 
the  obscurity  which  has  made  it  so  preeniinendy 
the  stumbling-block  of  commentators.  He  is  iiot  a 
didactic  moralist  writing  a  homily  on  Virtue.  He 
is  not  a  prophet  delivering  a  message  Irom  the  Ijocd 
of  Hosts  to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
sinned  in  givuig  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality, 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and 
weariness  of  life;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over- 
reflecti\*e,  indisposed  to  action,  of  whieh  .Shakespeare 
has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaqnes,  Kichord  II.,  three 
distinct  examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its 
darkest  form,  but  who  hss  through  all  this  been 
under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  ia  poanblc 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  bahuiced  scries 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  desr 
that  the  recurring  burden  of  "  Vanity  of  vamties'* 
and  the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  cahn 
ei^yment,  mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of 
holting-phioe  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is 
the  summing  up  of  one  cycle  of  expericDoe;  the 
sentence  paaied  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking 
this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide,  we  may  hiok  on  the 
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wbole  book  m  Ming  into  five  divisionSf  each,  to  a 
xrtain  ertent,  running  puaUel  to  the  others  in  ita 
order  and  raiulte,  and  eloaing  witli  that  wliiolif  in 
its  poaition  no  leaa  Uian  its  tubatanoe,  ia  **  the  con- 
aluaion  of  the  whole  matter.** 

(1.)  Ch.  t  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book 
more  than  anj  other  has  the  character  of  a  peraonal 
oonfesabn.  The  I'teaeher  starts  with  reproducing 
the  phaae  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his 
eKperienoe  had  led  him  (i.  %  8).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7);  nor  is  he  led,  as 
in  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are  transi- 
tory to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are  from 
stcmity.  In  the  mkist  of  the  ever-recurring  changes 
lie  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems  to  be  new 
is  but  the  repetition  of  the  oM  (i.  8-11).  Then, 
having  laid  b«re  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen, 
lie  retnces  the  path  bj  which  he  had  travelled 
thitherward.  Fint  he  had  sought  after  wisdom  as 
that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him  (L  13),  but 
the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfection  in  its  possession.  It  could  not 
rnnedjr  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked 
■height  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search 
after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It 
was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts 
and  high  fortunes  are  contimdly  tempted  —  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  sensual 
eq|ojmentand  yet  in  thought  to  hold  himself  above 
it  (iL  1-9),  making  his  very  voluptuousness  part 
of  the  experience  which  was  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
wisdom.  This  —  which  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
Goethe  idea  of  lifb —  was  what  now  possessed  him. 
But  this  also  failed  to  give  hun  peace  (ii.  11).  Hsd 
he  not  then  ethanst<fd  sll  human  experience  and 
found  it  profitless  (ii.  12)?  If  for  a  moment  he 
Cmind  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  exoelleth 
folly,  and  that  be  was  wise  (ii.  13,  U),  it  was  soon 
daikened  again  by  the  thought  of  death  (U.  15). 
The  vrise  man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is 
enough  to  make  even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate 
aJl  his  labor  and  sink  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
dopair  (IL  20).  Yet  this  very  despab*  leads  to  the 
remedy.  The  first  section  closes  with  that  which, 
in  different  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book  — 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually  around  one 
(iL  84)  —  to  sufasUtute  for  the  reckless  feverish 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  ei^joyment  which  men 
may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect 
This,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life; 
this  is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  everything  else 
there  is  written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

(2.)  Ch.  Ui.  1-vL  9.  The  order  of  thought  hi 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  t-aried  phenomena 
of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of 
that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even  as 
there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of  nature 
(iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its  changes  is 
tlie  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and  is,  like  that, 
inscrutable.  And  fkom  this  there  conies  the  same 
conclusion  as  from  the  personal  experience.  C&bnly 
to  aoeept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering 
'into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the 
mler  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13). 
The  thought  of  the  ever-reeurring  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  belbre  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
low  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suflb*,  others 
mn  rndSered  before  us  (iii.  15).    (jod  is  seeking 
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out  the  past  and  reproducing  it  If  men  repeat 
injustioe  and  oppression,  (xod  also  in  the  appointed 
season  repeats  his  judgments  (iii.  10,  17).  It  is 
true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a 
bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored.  If  men 
come  and  pass  away,  sulgect  to  laws  and  changes 
like  those  of  the  natural  worid,  then,  it  would  seem, 
man  has  no  preiiminenoe  above  the  beast  (iii.  19). 
One  end  happens  to  slL  All  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20).  There  is  no  imme- 
diate denial  of  that  oonclusk>n.  It  was  to  that 
that  the  preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death, 
he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that 
all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  tl^ere  is 
nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  ei\joyment  (iii.  22).  llie  transition 
tnm  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  Preacher  is 
retracing  the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The 
new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
sdf-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and 
learns  to  sympathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At 
first  this  does  but  multiply  his  peiplexlties.  The 
world  is  out  of  joint  Men  are  so  fliU  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Sucoessf^il  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  to 
poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  0).  The 
man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without 
kindred  to  share  or  hiherit  them,  and  loses  all  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  human  felbwsbip  (iv. 
8-12).  And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  lai^^  scale, 
as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  ftom  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  the  ^pearsnce  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  I'reacher  passes 
fh>m  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom 
and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind  show 
themsel^-es  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy,  un- 
seemly prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses  —  that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  **  Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a  relifpon  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above  the 
might  of  the  Idng  himself,  there  was  the  power  of 
tlie  Highest  (v.  8);  and  his  judgment  was  manifest 
even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so  great  an 
inequality?  Was  God*s  purpose  that  the  esrth 
should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  (v.  9)?  Was 
the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fisars  happier  than 
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Ihe  laboring  man  whose  sleep  wns  tireet  without 
riehc8  (v.  10-12)  ?  Was  there  aii>'thing  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his?  Did  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it  ?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
biing  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before?  Moideration,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  b  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  trvm  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  his  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  epjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness, 
[s  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  (vi.  1-^)?  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vL9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10>viii.  15.  So  iar  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1);  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (\-U. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  saf^uard  agsunst  vain  specula- 
tions than  any  form  of  ei\joyment  (\ii.  8,  9,  10). 
This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defense,  as  lower  things, 
in  their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  for  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oecillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22^; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  tlie 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experienos 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughU  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  Tliere  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (riii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
thie  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wan- 
derings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is 
soirounded  (viii.  17);  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
when  death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix. 
3-6);  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may 
(ix.  7-10);  of  the  evils  which  aiffect  nations  or  in- 
dividual man  (ix.  11, 12).  The  wide  experience  of 
(he  IVeacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as 
to  these  evils  (x.  1-20),  each  tnic  and  weighty  in 
Itself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  stand- 
ing-ground or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems 
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which  oppressed  him.  It  is  here  thai  the  trseeiaf 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  roost  to  fiail  us 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  m 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of 
mankind  may  coexist  with  doubt  and  mieertaintj 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  hdp 
in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  In  ch.  xi.,  bow«ver,  the 
progress  is  more  rapid,  llie  tone  of  the  Pnaefas 
becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhoitatioo,  and  he 
speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  condv- 
sions  of  previous  trains  of  thought  are  not  contra- 
dicted, but  are  placed  under  a  new  law  and  brongfai 
into  a  more  harmonious  whole.  The  end  cf  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  ei^oyment  for  himself  only,  but 
to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  uDcertaintica 
or  disappointments  that  may  attoid  hia  eflorta  (xi. 
1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are 
things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which  be 
cannot  solve  (xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  wliate\'er  blessings  God  bestows  od  him 
(xi.  9).  But  beyond  all  ^ese  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  ior 
»\}oyment;  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  wat- 
ject  to  God*s  law  of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The 
secret  of  a  true  life  is  that  a  man  should  ofmsecrate 
the  vigor  of  his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well 
to  do  that  before  the  night  comes,  before  the  tkm 
decay  of  age  benumbs  aU  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii. 
2,  6),  before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out  onee  nwire 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  thincs  earthly 
(xii.  8) ;  but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  tnius  of  thought 
and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  **  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments"  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  (^od  would  in 
the  end  fulfill  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  wouM 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  paneg}Tic  designed  to  gi^-e  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teaclier.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  tlie  conclusion,  may  naturally  luive  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  dew  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth  which 
had  before  been  latent 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  pkm  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  ail  a  troe 
one,  we  find  m  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  hzve  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  obseners  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
son  of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  mure  in  fonn 
than  in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  it 
agrees  with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mj-steries  of 
God's  government  which  the  dranui  of  Job  brings 
before  us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  diffid- 
ences. In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  de- 
sign; in  the  otlter  there  are,  as  we  have  seen. 
changes  and  oscillations,  and  the  style  sddom  lisei 
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ibove  tho  rfa jthmic  chwncter  of  proverbial  forms 
of  speech.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals 
with  the  great  mystery  presented  by  the  sufieringa 
of  the  righteous,  and  writes  as  one  who  has  known 
those  sufferings  in  their  intensity.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
■atiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  foilure  of  all 
schftines  of  life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences, however,  the  two  books  illustrate  each  other. 
In  both,  though  by  very  di>-erBe  paths,  the  inquirer 
is  led  to  take  refuge  (as  all  great^  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God^s  kingdom  is  infi 
niteiy  great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
frairmeut  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

lAterrUure.  —  Every  commentary  on  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.,  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  bookji. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 

SM  some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
at  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us;  the  prefiM»  and  annota- 
tions of  Grotius  {0pp.  vol  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  (Poet. 
Bitch.  voL  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of  phil- 
oaophical  criticism,  llie  Critici  S(tcn  here,  as 
elsewhere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholan  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  by  Eichhom,  De  Weite, 
Jahn,  Havemick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  opuiions  of  the  chief  recent  critics 
of  Germany  as  to  tlie  authorship  and  meaning  of 
the  book.  Among  the  treatises  specially  devoted 
to  Uiis  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  characteristic 
Comment  iry  by  Luther  already  referred  to  ( Opp. 
YoL  ii.  Jena,  1583);  that  by  Anton.  Corranus  in 
the  16th  century,  intcrestuig  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  trace  a  distinct  plan  and  order  in  it, 
and  as  having  been  adopted  by  Bishop  Patrick  as 
the  basis  of  bis  interpretation ;  the  Armotitiones  in 
Kohtltth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635;  the  Trand'itinn  and 
Notes  of  &Ioses  ^fendeL^sohn,  published  in  German 
by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771);  the  Philosophicil  ami 
Cfilicjl  E»»'iy  on  EccUiiast^s  by  De3\'oeux  (Lond. 
1760),  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  attacks  of  skep- 
tics, and  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  the  Scholia 
of  Maldonatus,  better  known  for  his  Commentary 
on  the  GmptU  (Paris,  1767),  the  commentaries  of 
Knotel  (Leipzig,  183(;),  Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792), 
Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794),  Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle, 
1708),  Van  der  Palm  (1784).  Kaiser (Erlang,  182J), 
Koster  (18U),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818);  and  the 
article  by  Vaihinger,  in  the  Sf4td.  und  Krit.  of 
1348  [tran^hted,  with  modification,  in  the  }feth- 
odUt  Qixr.  Reo.  for  April  and  July,  1849].  Eng- 
lish Biblicil  literature  b  comparatively  barren  in 
relation  to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exes^is  are  the  Commentiry 
by  Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with 
Prolegomena,  Ac.,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853), 
and  the  At/enpl  to  iUtutrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
ittes  by  Hoiden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt 
o  fiithom  its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form 
jf  criticism  or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  me- 
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trical  paraphrases  which  are  fbund  among  the  works 
of  the  minor  English  poets  of  the  17  th  century,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarles 
(1645)  and  Sandys  (1648).  E.  H.  P. 

•  Other  works  or  later  editions.  —  Prof.  Stuart 
{Commentary  on  Ecclesiistes,  edited  and  revised 
by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  1864),  without  admiUing  aU 
the  objections  to  Solomon's  authorship  of  the  book 
to  be  valid,  regards  the  arguments  ui^ged  for  that 
view  insufficient  to  establish  the  claim.  lie  sup- 
poses the  author  of  the  book  to  be  unknown,  but 
maintains  its  canonicity  to  be  unquestionable.  **  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  .  .  .  has  a  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  as  one  of  the  inspired  writings.  .  .  . 
There  the  book  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  there  it  has  been,  at  least  ever 
since  the  period  when  the  Hebrew  canon  was  closed. 
There  at  all  events  it  was,  when  our  Saviour  and 
the  Apostles  declared  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Divine  origin  and  authority."  For  his  riews  on 
this  pomt  expressed  more  fully,  see  his  Hist,  of  the 
0.  T.  Canon,  p.  138  ft. 

We  have  commentaries  also,  in  additioA  to  those 
mentioned  above,  from  Ewald,  Die  Bichter  des  Al- 
Un  Bundes,  Theil  iv.  (Getting.  1837,  2o  Aufl. 
Theil  u.,  1867),  Herzfeld  (1838),  Hiteig  (in  the 
Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Lief,  vii.,  1847),  Heilig- 
stedt  (continuation  of  Maurer,  iv.  sect.  ii.  1848), 
Burger  (1854),  Philippson  {Die  Israelitische  Bibelf 
iii.  1854),  Elster  (1855),  Wangenmrmn  (1856), 
Vaihinger  (1858),  Hengstenberg  (1859,  Eng.  trans, 
in  Clark's  Ftxr.  ThtoL  Lijr.  Edin.  1830),  L,  Young 
(Phila.  1866),  D.  GasteUi  (//  libro  del  Cohdet, 
trad,  did  testo  ebraico  con  introd.  crit.  e  note,  l^isa, 
1886),  and  G.  R.  Noyes  {A  New  Trans,  of  Job, 
EccUsiistes  and  Canticles,  with  Inli-oductions  and 
Notes,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867).  The  Hlstoiical  and 
Critic  il  Commentary  of  Ginsburg  (I^nd.  1861), 
a  valuable  work,  contains  a  good  history  of  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  the  book.  Ginsburv 
HTites  also  the  article  Ecclesiastes  in  Kltto's  CycL 
of  BibL  Literature  (3d  ed.,  1862).  Vaihinger 
writes  the  article  Prediger  Salomo  in  Herzog's 
IleaUEncykl.  xli.  92-106,  worthy  of  attention  es- 
pecially for  its  minute  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
Koheleth.  Bleek's  section  {EinL  in  das  A.  T.  p.  641 
ff.)  summarizes  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
questions  relating  to  this  book.  (See  also  Herbst's 
Einl.  in  die  heil.  Schrijlen,  ii.  241-254,  edited  by 
Welte,  1852.)  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  PhUosophy  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Amer.  BibL  Repos.  for  July  1838,  xii.  197-219. 
See  also  Guriitt,  Zur  Erklarmg  des  Baches  Ko- 
heleth, in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  KrU.,  1885,  pp.  321- 
343.  The  LXX.  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  says 
Bleek,  is  remarkable  for  its  literal  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  so  slavish  at  times  in  this  re- 
spect (e.  g.  vii.  23)  as  to  be  ungrammatical  and 
unintelligible.  Such  translations  have  a  special 
value  as  vouchers  for  the  condition  of  the  text  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Dean  Stanley's  remarks  on  this  composition 
erince  his  characteristic  critical  skill,  as  well  as 
power  of  elegant  expression.  As  to  the  author, 
he  understands  that  the  anonymous  writer  or 
♦'Preacher"  in  Ecclesiastes  personates  Solomon. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ecclesiastes  embodies 
the  sentiments  which  were  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Solomon  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural 
representation  of  his  last  lessons  to  the  world  " 
{History  of  the  Jewish   Church,  ii.  281).      He 
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^haracterizn  the  acope  and  ■tructure  of  the  writ- 
ing thus:  "As  the  book  of  Job  is  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  ary^ment  between  the  patri- 
arch and  his  friends  — as  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a 
dramatic  dialogue  between  the  Ii0\-er  and  the  Be- 
lo^-ed  One,  so  the  booli  of  Ivcclcsiastcs  is  a  drama 
of  a  still  more  tragic  lund.  It  is  an  interchange 
of  voices,  higher  and  lower,  mournful  and  jo>-ful, 
within  a  single  human  soul.  It  is  like  the  stnigi^le 
between  the  two  principles  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  like  the  question  and  answer  of 
the  *  Two  Voices '  of  our  modem  poet  It  is  like 
the  perpetual  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  Pascal's 
Peruees.  .  .  .  Every  specuktion  and  thought  of  the 
human  heart  is  heard,  and  expressed,  and  recog- 
nized in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  otiier.  parts 
of  the  Bible  (eomp.  especially  Ps.  Ixzxviii.  6, 6, 12, 
18,  and  hxxix.  46-50)  are  confined  to  a  single 
verse  or  a  single  chapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a 
whole  book  "  (pp.  28i,  283).  We  have  space  onlj 
for  the  concluding  paragraph.  <*  There'  is  a  jet 
simpler  and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  manifold  forms  of  human  life,  as 
represented  in  tiie  greatness  and  the  fidl  of  Solomon. 
It  is  not » vanity  of  vanities,*  it  is  not  *  ngoice  and 
be  merry,*  it  is  not  even  <  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  many  proverbs,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  even 
words  of  tnitli.'  *  Of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.' 
For  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  all 
students  of  theok)gy,  for  all  who  are  about  to  be 
religious  teachers  of  others,  for  all  who  are  entangled 
in  the  controversies  of  the  prewnt,  there  are  no 
better  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  application.  They 
are  the  true  answer  to  all  perplexities  respecting 
Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon ;  they  are  no  less' the  true 
answer  to  all  perplexities  about  human  life  itself. 
^FearGod  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this 
is  the  wliole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shidl  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
wliether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evVL '  (Eccl. 
xU.  12-U)."  H. 

ECOLESIASTIGUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
I^in  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesuh  thk  Son  of 
SlUACii  {X7<^la  ^Iriffou  vlov  ^ipdx  [Sin.  ^tipa)(]i 
A.  C;  Xo4tia  Scip^x*  ^-  Uufinus,  iVrs.  Orig. 
J  font,  in  Nuni.  xviii.  3:  <*In  libro,  qui  apud  uos 
quidem  inter  Salomonis  volumina  haberi  solet,  et 
EccU$i'iiticus  dici,  apud  Gnecos  vero  Sapientia 
Jesujim  Sirach  appelLitur,  scriptum  est  .  .  ."). 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  adopted  in  the  African  dialect 
(e.  g.  TertuU.  de  Pudic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it 
may  have  been  applied  naturally  in  tlie  Vttus  La^ 
tina  to  a  church  rcadiny-ixHik ;  and  when  tliat 
translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  {Pixtf.  in  LU/tv 
SaLjuxla  LXX.  x.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title 
became  current  throughout  the  West,  where  the 
book  was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Kufinus,  who  remarks  tliat  **  it 
does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the 
character  of  the  wriUng,"  as  publicly  used  in  the 


a  Tho  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  Is 
remarkable :  *Ii|(rovf  vl.  Zipax  'EAco^ap  (2  MSS.  'EAed- 
(opof ;  Aid.  I  MS.  'EAeo^apov)  o  'lepoc.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
38,  n.  T<ie  words  are  wunting  in  the  8yriac  and 
Arable,  but  are  Rupported  by  all  other  authorities. 

ft  *  Taat  the  worii  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  not 
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services  of  the  Church  {Comm,  in  Sjfmo.  |  98: 
^*  Sapientia,  qtue  didtur  filii  Sinch  .  .  .  afHid 
LAtinos  hoc  ipso  generali  vocabnlo  EcdtsiaUicm 
appeUatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auetor  libclli  sed 
scriptune  qualitas  oc^ominata  est  **}.  The  speeia. 
application  by  Rufinus  of  the  genenl  name  of  the 
cLms  {tccUdatUci  as  opposed  to  amonici)  to  tht 
single  book  may  be  explained  by  its  wide  popularity. 
Athanasius,  for  instance,  mentions  the  book  (A>. 
Ft$L  sub  fin.)  as  one  of  those  ** framed  bj  the 
fathen  to  be  read,  by  those  who  wish  to  be  in- 
structed (icjmjYfiiytfai)  in  the  word  of  godliness.** 
According  to  Jerome  {Prtrf,  in  LiOr.  SaL  ix. 
1242)   tlie  original  Hebrew   title  was   Pronr&t 

(Q^b;2;Q,  ef.  inf.  §  9);  and  the  Wiadom  of  S- 
rsch  shared  with  the  canonical  book  of  PAn-abt 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  The 
Book  of  all  Virtues  {if  rs^dprros  ao^la^  ^  mwA- 

{cTOf.  Hieron.  /.  c  Cf.  Houth,  ^e^  Hacr,  L  278)^ 
n  the  Syriac  version  the  book  u  entitkd  Tht 
Book  of  Jesui  tite  ton  of  Simeon  Astro  (^  e.  the 
bound);  and  the  same  book  is  eaiUd  the  Wisdom 
of  tiie  Son  ofAsiro.  In  many  places  it  is  simply 
styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  t'li  A/aiL  xiii.  $  4;  cf.  CleiL 
Al.  P<ad.  i.  8,  §§  69,  72,  ^.),  and  Jemts  Sirack 
(August,  ad  SimpUc,  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  tlie  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jtsus  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusnkm'^  (ch.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
ha\'e  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  an 
either  unwarranted  (e.  y.  that  he  was  a  physaciaa 
firom  xxxviii.  1-16)  or  absolutely  improbable.  There 
is  no  evuience  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent;  and  the  sunilarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confoimding  him  with  the  Hcl> 
lenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Msec.  iv.  7-11 ;  Geoig. 
Sync  Chronogr,  276).    In  the  Talmud  the  name 

of  Ben  Suu  (S"I'»D  p,  for  which  J^ID^D  ia  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  cf.  Judenth.  i.  311)  occun  in 
several  places  ss  the  author  of  proverbial  savings 
which  in  pert  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesiaa- 
ticus  (cf.  §  4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jesl's  tiik  Sox  op  SiRAcn],  and  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  tne  authorship  of  the  hock 
to  Eliezer  (b.  c.  260)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (Jost,  a,  a,  C^.  ,*  yet  see  note  1).  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  uitemal  eridence,  e.  g.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  hutguage  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was. Hebrew  ('E/Bpaitfrf ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vemacuhu'  Aramaan  dialect,  John  v. 
2,  xix.  13,  (bc.).^  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  transktor,  and  Jerome  says  {Prtef.  in 
Libr,  SnL  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "He- 
brew **  text;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  intenisl 
cimrocter  of  the  present  book  Lean  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hetnistic  in 
gen^  form  (cf.  Lowtli,  de  sncrn  Potsi,  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.  g.  BttiiXiov  eucvvof ,  i'  15 ;  icricfAa  aimnSf 
xxxviii.  34 ;  air^  rpoo^wou  X^ov,  xix.  11 ;  ct 
Eichhoni,  tinL  in  a,  Affnk:  p.  67)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  se>-eiml 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 


Anuncan  is  shown  by  the  fiu:t  that  the  numerooi 
quotations  from  it  preserved  in  Aramran  Mritmgtt  as 
the  Talmud  and  Blidrashim,  are  neariy  aU  in  purs 
Hebrew.  See  Zuns,  QottesdUnstL  Vartr.  d,  Judtn,  ^ 
104 ;  Oinsburg,  art.  ISetUsiaititMS  in  Kitto's  QwL  ^ 
BibL  Lit.y  8d  ed.,  i.  721.  A. 
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dhudons  which  are  cle»red  up  by  the  to  onstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phraaes:  e.  y.  zziv.  25-27,  its  ^s, 

I  e,  l'tS3  for  •ihjS,  aa  Am.  viiL  8;  xlifl.  8, 

n^i  tt^K,  n^J,  irtKhn  («'.  Eiehhom,  I  &  / 
Ewaid,  Gesch,  d.  VuUcts  hr.  iv.  2^)9  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remaina  of  the  original 
pro>-crba  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragmenta  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Joat,  Cesch,  d.  Judenth.  i.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Kabbinic 
writera ;  and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection.^' 
The  Gredc  translation  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the  other 
tranaliktiona  were  derived,  Mta  made  by  the  grand- 
aon  of  the  author  in  Egypt  *'in  the  reign  of 
Euergetes,**  ^  for  the  instruction  of  thone  **  in  a 
strange  country  {iv  irapotKl<f)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  kw."  Tlie  diate  which 
la  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two 
kings  of  Egypt  l>ure  the  suniaiue  ICuergetes.  Ptol. 
III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus, 
B.  c.  217-222;  and  Ptol.  YII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  PtoL  VI.  Philometor,  a.  c.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  ''Simon  the  son  of  Oniaa,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  aa  the  laat  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (ch.  1.),  and  apparently  re- 
moved only  by  a  short  iuten-al  from  the  times  of 
the  author,  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  caimot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign 
in  which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
Bon  of  Onias,  kiM>wn  by  the  title  of  the  Jtuty  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.  c,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Oniaa,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavored  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  B.  c.  217  (3  Mace. 
i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  the  grand- 
aon  of  Ben  Strach,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bis  younger  conteniporary,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Herzog's  KncykL 
a.  y.);  others  again  have  applied  the  eulogy  to 
Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  tlie  time  of 
Ptolemy  V II.  (Eiehhom,  Ain/.  p.  38 ).  But  both  sup- 
poeitions  are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  The 
description  of  Simon  can  scarcely  apply  to  one  so 
little  distinguished  as  the  second  high-priest  of  the 
name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of  representative  dig- 
nity, is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  Ust  of  the 
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a  The  "  Atphabety^  or  «  Book  of  Ben  Sint,"  which 
ezbts  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zanx,  GotteMt. 
Yortr.  d.  JudtMy  pp.  100-105)  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genuine  fkagments, 
among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dakes,  Rabbiniseke 
BtmmenlfMy  p.  81  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in  the  prefkce 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  The  sayings  are  eollected  by 
Pokes,  L  c.  p.  87  IT.  They  oSer  parallels  to  Ecclus. 
Ui.  21,  Tl.  6,  ix.  8  fr.,  xi.  1,  xiii  16.  XXV.  2,  xxvL 
1,  XXX.  28,  xxxvili.  1,  4,  8,  xlU.  9  f. 

b  Sirac.  Ptol.  ivyip  t^  h^  '«(  rfMJc6mf  fret 
iwi  Tov  Buepy^TOv  ^ovtAetac,  vapaytrriBtii  tit  Alywrrw 
....  It  Is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been 
njaed  about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  eon 
only  be,  that  the  translator  ^  In  hiit  thirty-eighth  year 
eame  to  ^^rpt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  ; "  though 
It  is  Impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
ipecMcation  of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eiehhom 
[L  e.  p.  40),  and  several  othen,  "  in  the  thirty.«ighth 
/ear  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  vari- 
ince  with  the  grammatical  stmctare  of  the  sentence. 

*  The  8eptuagittt  fttrnlshes  abundant  examples  of 
Aeconntruction  whkh  Is  here  pronoanced  Impossible. 
fhs  IbUowing  Ust  contains  some  which  do  not  appear 


beneflMitors  of  his  naUon.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  manner  in  which  the  transliitor  speaks  of  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
familiarity  which  he  shows  with  its  language  (e.  g» 
xliv.  16,  'Ev^x  M«Ter^^,  Gen.  v.  24;  cf.  IJnde, 
ap.  Eiehhom,  p.  41,  42)  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
From  these  considcratioRS  it  appears  best  to  com- 
bine the  two  viewi.  The  grandson  of  the  author 
was  already  past  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took  phioe  eariy  in  the  reign 
of  IHolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
book  itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person 
of  the  bst  of  "  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  " 
were  still  fiuniliar  to  his  countrymen.  ^^  Even  if 
the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  somewhat  k)wer, 
the  importance  of  tJie  poaition  which  Simon  the 
Just  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  would  ht 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness  of  his 
portraiture;  and  the  political  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (li.  6, 12,  xsxvi.  fil)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  tlie  trana* 
ference  of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Egypt  to  S^Tia 
rather  than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity 
which  was  ei\)oyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  b.  c.  200). 

6.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  aa  his  giand&ther,  but  this  tradition  resta 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c  tn/*.  $  7;  [PscMc^Athanaaius,]  Synopg,  S. 
ScripL  printed  aa  a  Prologue  in  the  Comp.  ed. 
and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  &ct  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  spn  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (^x^^<^)t  characterizes  his  father  aa  one 
^^  who  poured  lorth  a  shower  of  wisdom  {aiftaftBfniff^ 
ffo4>(ay)  from  hia  heart; "  and  the  title  of  the  book 
m  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others  may  be 
more  than  a  fiimiliar  abbreviation  {a-o^ia  ScfpcCy. 
Yet  Cod.  C  has  'Kp6Xoyos  Stp^x  con^bined  witli 
the  usual  heading,  2o^.  *Ii7<roi;  vi.  2.).  Erom  the 
\'ery  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was  like  "  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers  **  ^xxxiii.  16),  and 
Bretschneider  has  endea\'ored  to  show  (p.  28  IT.) 
from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought  and  doctrine 
that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller  collections, 


to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  Bee  Ilagg.  \,\^iv  r^ 
BrvTtptf  frci  «irt  dope uw  fiwriXwt ;  U.  1  (i- 15),  11  (10) ; 
SSeeh.  1. 1,  iy  r^  iyio^f  fupa  rrovt  Jcvrcpov  iirl  Aopetov ; 
i.  7  ;  vii.  1,  iy  r^  rrri^piTtf  cTct  ivi  dto^iov  roi^  fiaaikittt ; 
Dan.  ix.  1  (LXX.),  crow  irp«»rov  ^iii  ^p«iov,  where 
Theodotion  has  ^  ry  vpwry  frvc  Aopct'ov,  though  even 
here  the  Comp.  edition  and  the  Alex.  MS.  insert  iwl 
before  Aopciov ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  42,  rrmn  vptarov  ivi 
lin«tvoi  apxi«fK«»c ;  xiv.  27  ;  Jer.  xWi.  [Ileb.  xxxix.] 
2,  Aldine  ed.  Comp.  1  Bsdr.  U.  15  (16),  iv  6i  rolt  inX 
'Apro^^pfov  rvv  Utfioitv  /kunAewf  xfi^*^*^'  ^  ^'* 
Westcott  admits  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
translator's  specifleation  of  his  own  age,  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Eiehhom *s  oonstrucHon  of  the  paamge  should 
be  adopted  by  many  recent  writers,  as  Brurh  ( Wehhtitt- 
Lehre  der  Hebraer,  p.  267),  Palfrey,  Davidrnm,  Ewald, 
Fritische  {Exeg.  Handb.  v.  p.  zili.),  and  Uorowits 
{Da»  Btteh  Jesus  Siraeh,  p.  20,  n.).  A. 

c  If  indeed  the  Inscription  In  B.  **  Ths  Wisdom  of 
5iJrafA"  (so  also  Epiph.  JJar.  viii.  ^  co^ia  tov  Stp^x)? 
as  distlngalshed  fh>m  the  prayer  In  o.  11.  ('It^vov  vt.  2.) 
is  based  upon  any  hlstorie  tradition,  another  generation 
will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  olamontB  of 
the  book.    See  }  6. 
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difiering  widdy  in  their  chaneter,  though  aD  wore 
IHirdy  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  yeruons,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  {Ptxef. 
inLibr,  SaLjuxUiLXX.Lc.  .  .  .  "in  Ecclesiaa- 
tico,  quern  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach  nuUus  ignorat, 
calaino  temperavi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  acripturas 
eniendare  desiderans  *'),  difler  considerably  from  the 
present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhom,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertiioldt,  p.  2304  ff.)."  The  lanj^age  of  the 
Latin  vension  presents  great  peculiarities.  Even 
in  the  first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate: 
deftuictlo  (i.  13),  reliyiotiUts  (i.  17,  18,  26),  com^ 
partior  (i.  24),  inJionot-atio  (i.  88),  obductio  (ii.  2, 
T.  1,  10),  rtctjitibUU  (ii.  5).  The  Arabic  version 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bretschn.  p. 
702  f.). 

8.  The  existmg  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xxx.  25  —  xxxvi.  17  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  I^in  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The 
extent  of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table:  — 

Efl.  Vat.  A,  B.  a 
xxxiil.  18,  Aafiirpa  itofiiia, 
K.  r.  A. 

xxxi.,  xxxli xxxiv.,  zxxv. 

xxxiii.  1-16,  ifYpvnyritra      .  xxxvi.  1-16. 
xxxiil  nff.M^KoAo^ficvof  XXX.  25  ff. 

xxxiv.,  xxxT xxxi.,  xxxii. 

xxxrr.  1-11,  ^kit  *laK»fi  .  xxxiii.  1-18. 
XXXTi.  12   ff.   ical  jcareicAii-  xxxvi.  17  tt. 

The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21;  iu.  25;  iv.  236;  vu.  266;  x.  21;  xii.  6c; 
xiii.  256;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c;  xvu.  5,  9,  16,  17<7,  18, 
21,  22/?,  266;  xviii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  6a, 
136,  14/T,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32;  xxu. 
9,  10,  23c;  xxiii.  3e,  4c,  56,  28:  xxiv.  18,  24;  xxv. 
12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27;  1.  296.  AH  tliese  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Comp.  texts,  are 
wantuig  in  the  best  MSS.  llie  edition  of  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at  present 
reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will  probably 
contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  m  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
ch.  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  tliat 
precedes  in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  praise  of 
noble  men"  (irarcpcuK  Sfivos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv.-l.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Praif.  in  Libr.  Salom.  ("  Quorum 
priorem  [ncafdptToy  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  Kccksiasticum  ut  apud  Latinos, 
■ed  Parabolas  prsenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  Eo- 


Ed.  Comp.  Lot.  Syr.  S.  V. 
XXX.  26 


a  •  That  the  Latin  veriion  was  deriTed  from  the  Oreek 
Fritnehe  {Exeg.  Handb.  r.  p.  zxir.)  regards  as  beyond 
all  question.  lie  jasUy  renuuiLs  that  the  supposition 
that  a  Latin  vervioa  \tm  made  from  the  Brbrew  at  so 
early  a  date  (the  secoud  century)  would  be  an  anach- 
roniiini,  or  at  IcsHt  without  a  parallel,  and  that  all  the 
Internal  evidence  is  against  it.  He  considers  the,  Syriac 
version,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  loose  paraphra«e  of 
the  Greek,  with  many  arbitrary  alterations,  omissions, 
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desiasUs  et  CatUicwn  Cantkorum,  ut  ibiulitadUMff 
Salomonis  non  solum  Ebronim  numero,  sed  etiaa 
materiarum  genere  cosequaret"),  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply  thai  the 
original  text  presented  a  triple  character  answering 
to  the  three  works  of  Sok>mon,  the  Proverbs,  Ee> 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  poasible 
to  trace  the  pre>'a]ence  of  the  diflerent  types  of 
maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in  successive  parts  of 
the  present  book.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (xviU.  29,  iyxpdrtia  ^vxvst  "xiL  (xxiv.) 
W9p\  rjyovfityvy)  sev&ral  headings  are  introduced 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  simils?'  titles  pre&ce  ch. 
xliv.  (var4pvy  v^yof)  and  ch.  Ii.  (wpo<rci/x^  'I^^oi 
vlov  Set^x)'  'l^c^  sections  may  have  contributed 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  text,  but  they  do  not 
offer  any  sufficient  clue  to  its  true  eabdiviaiotts. 
Eichhom  supposed  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  collections  which  were  after- 
wards united:  i.-xxiii.;  xxiv.-xhi.  14;  xlii.  15-L 
24  (ICinL  p.  50  ff.).  Bretschneider  seta  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he  had 
formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  recuTTence 
of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff.;  xxxiil.  16, 17 
(xxx.);  1.  27,  n^u-k  the  conclusion  of  three  parts. 
The  last  fi\%  verses  of  ch.  I.  (1. 25-29)  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  book:  and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  last  chapter  (Ii.),  is  wanting  iu  two  MSS. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
translator;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  found 
it  attached  to  the  kirger  work,  though  it  may  not 
have  heen  designed  originally  for  the  place  which 
it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  eon- 
tents  of  tlie  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  19  =  Ecclus.  iv.  31;  cf.  CoruL  Apo$t^  vii.  II), 
but  in  this  case  the  paralklism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  b  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  ha^ne  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  genersl 
to  show  that  they  were  derived  fit>m  tlie  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coincidences 
with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  v.  13  = 
James  i.  19 ;  xi.  18, 19  =  Luke  xii.  19).  Then  is 
no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin  Martyr, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  ss  it  offers  aerenl 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  but 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  liook  was 
much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its  author- 
ship was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the  sim- 
ilarity which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (August. 
Dt  Curapro  MorL  18).  Clement  speaks  of  it 
continually  as  Sa-ipture  (Pad.  i.  8,  §  62:  ii.  2,  § 
34;  5,  §  46;  8,  §  69,  &c.),  as  the  work  of  Sobmon 
(Strom,  ii.  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  great 
Master  (irai^ay(^6sy  Pcod.  ii.  10,  §  98).  Origen 
cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the  canon- 
ical books  (ydypawTCUy  fn  Joharui.  xxxii.  §  14;  /• 
Matt.  xvi.  §  8),  as  Scripture  (Cvmm.  in  JfutL  § 


and  additions.  But  Dr.  J.  Horowitx  in  a  reeent  cmbj 
(see  the  addition  to  this  article)  maintains  that  tlw 
Svriac  translator  iiad  a  Hebrew  text  before  him,  though 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  and  finds  In  this  Terstoa 
the  means  of  restoring  the  original  Hebrew,  and  of 
explaining  the  mistakes  of  the  Greek  translator,  in  not 
a  few  passages  which,  as  they  now  stand,  >ield  ne 
good  senno.  Ginsburg  takes  the  same  view  (art.  Ecdt 
Mtuticus  In  Kitto>  Cyd.  of  BM.  Ut.,  3d  ed.).      A. 
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14;  In  F.p.  nd  Rom.  ix.  §  17,  Ac.),  and  as  th« 
iitienuiee  of  ♦*  the  divine  teord^*  (c.  Ceis.  ?ili.  50). 
The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  school  follow 
the  same  practice.  Dionysios  calls  its  words 
^(HHne  omcUi''  {Frng.  de  Nat.  iii.  p.  1258^  ed. 
Mi^e),  and  Teter  J^Lurtyr  quotes  it  as  the  work 
Df  »*  the  Prendier "  (Fi-off.  i.  §  5,  p.  515,  ed. 
^Llgiie).  Tlie  pasuage  quoted  from  Tertullian  {de 
ExkorL  C  tit.  2,  ^*  sicut  scriptum  est :  ecce  pa$ui 
ftnte  U  bonata  tt  mdluni ;  giistasti  enim  de  arbore 

agnitionts "  cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17,  Vulg.)  is 

not  al>solutely  conclusive  [see  Deut  xxx.  15] ;  but 
C}*prian  constantly  brings  forwHrd  passages  from 
the  liook  as  ScrijUure  {de  Bono  Put.  17 ;  de  Mor^ 
tnliitUe,  9,  §  13)  and  as  the  work  of  3oIom>n  {£p. 
Ixv.  2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up 
briefly  the  result  which  follows  {h)m  these  isolated 
authorities,  lie  quotes  the  book  constantly  him- 
self as  the  work  of  a  pi-ofjfitt  {Serm.  xxxix.  1),  the 
word  of  God  {Serm.  Ixxxvii.  11),  "iScri>tor«" 
{Lib.  de  Nit.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c. 
JtU.  Ptlit/.  V.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {De  Curapi-o  Afort. 
18)  "  thoutrh  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West, 
had  received  it  into  authority**  {De  Cicit.  xvii.  20, 
cf.  Sjtrculitm^  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  (/.  c.  §  7),  contrasts  the  book  with  "  the 
Canonical  Scriptures "  as  "  doubtful,**  while  they 
are  "sure;**  and  in  another  place  {Pral.  GcUeat.) 
he  says  that  it  ^  is  not  in  the  Canon,**  and  again 
{Pt-ol.  in  Ubr.  SiL)  that  it  should  be  read  "for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  {plebis),  not  to  support 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines.'*  The  book 
is  not  quoted  by  Irensus,  Hippolytus,  or  Rusebius;^ 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
CjTil,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Kufinus.  [Canon.]  It 
was  never  uicluded  by  the  Jews  among  their 
Scriptures;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud, 
and  at  times  like  &e  Kethubim,  the  study  of  it 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed  among  "  the  outer 

books'^  (Q'^m'^n  C^nSP),  that  is  probably, 
those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon 
(Dukes,  Rdfb.  Blmnenitte,  pp.  24,  25). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest 
canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monu- 
ment of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period 
of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian 
theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpoUtions  or 
direct  Alexandrine  Influence  (GfKirer,  Philo^  ii.  18 
ff.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an 
Alexandrine  coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great 
outlines  are  unchanged  (cf.  Daehne,  lieliff.-Philos. 
ii.  12D  ff.).  llie  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  old  Mosaic  type;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
merey  is  extended  to  all  mankind  (xviii.  11-13). 
little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either 
good  (xlviii.  21,  xlv.  2,  xxxix.  28  V)  or  evil  (xxl. 
27  ?);  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fiides  away 
(xiv.  18,  xvii.  27,  28,  xliv.  14,  15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii. 
11).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restoration 
(xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith 
is  preserved  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the 
fiitnre  work  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10).  The  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhom, 
EinL  p.  44  ff. ).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii.  15) 
ind  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ff.),  and  the  constant  ex- 
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hortations  to  cheerfubiess,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time 
when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inwru'ds  with 
feelings  of  despondency  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  /.  a. 
p.  27  ff.)  of  fiitalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  the 
growth  of  that  anxious  legalism  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors.  Life 
is  already  imprisoned  in  rules;  religion  is  degen- 
erating into  ritualism;  knowledge  bus  taken  refuge 
in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d,  V'olhis  In-,  iv. 
238  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Pnef.  x.  note,  for  a  list 
of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were  those 
of  Camerarius  {Lipsue^  1570,  8vo),  Corn,  a  Lapide 
{AntverpicBf  1%S7 J  Ac.,  fol.),  and  Drusias  {Fran- 
ekeriBy  1596,  4to);  [Dav.  Hoeschers  edition  (Aug. 
Vind.  1604)  was  also  of  some  importance  for  its 
Urge  collection  of  various  readings;]  but  nothing 
more  was  done  for  tlie  criticism  of  the  book  till  the 
editions  of  Liiide  (a  German  translation  and  notes, 
Li/)$u£,  1785,  1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text, 
Gednni,  1795,  8vo).  Unde's  labors  left  much  to 
be  supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published 
his  edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{Liber  Jesu  Sit-acidce  Grace  ad  Jidem  Codd.  et 
verss.  emend,  et  perpet.  comm.  iUastratug  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretichneifler  .  .  .  Rtiisbonm^  mdcccvi.); 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  prom- 
ised (1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg. 
Exeg.  FlnndbucH,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  labon  under  serious  defects.  B.  F.  W. 

*  Additional  Literature,  —  Besides  the  works 
already  referred  to  in  this  article,  or  mider  the  art. 
Ai'ocBYPHA,  as  Amald's  Commentnry^  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice:  Jan  van  Gilie,  Commen- 
tatio  de  Libi-i  qui  Sap.  Jes.  Sirac.  inacribitur 
Argumento  et  Doctiina  Fonte,  Groning.  1832, 4to; 
J.  F.  Kiibiger,  Ethice  Librw-um  j^.  V.  7*., 
Vratisl.  1838;  J.  F.  Bruch,  WeitJieif-Lehre  dtr 
riebrder,  Strassb.  1851,  pp.  286-319;  Ewald,  in 
his  Jahrb.  d.  BibL  wis»€n$ch.,  1851,  iii.  125-140, 
and  Ge»ch.  d.  Volke»  hr.,  3e  Aufl.  (1864),  iv.  340 
ff.;  Welte  (Cath.),  in  Herbst's  EinL  ii.  pt.  iii.  pp. 
203-237 ;  Palfrey,  Lect.  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
iv.  343-350  (Bost.  1852);  (^eiger,  Warum  gehart 
das  Buck  Sirach  zu  den  Apokryphen,  in  the 
Ztilschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgetd.  Gesellsch.j  1858, 
xii.  5-36-543;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Teti. 
iii.  411-422.  A  translation  of  chapters  i.-xxx. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  now  l^resident  of 
Harvard  OUege,  was  published  in  the  MonUdy 
Religious  Magadne  (Boston)  for  1852  and  1853. 
For  the  most  important  work  on  this  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  Commentary  and  Translation  of  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  with  a  full  Introduction,  forming  the 
5th  lAeferung  of  the  Kurzgef,  exegeU  Handb.  zu 
den  Apnk.  des  A.  T.  (r>eipz.  1839).  A  German 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  D.  Cassel  {Die 
Apoknff^en.  Nach  dem  griech.  Texte  Obersetzt, 
u.  s.  w.)  was  published  in  BerUn,  18G6. 

An  essay  of  some  value  has  recently  appeared  by 
Dr.  J.  Horowitz  {Dts  Buck  Jesus  Sirach^  Breslau, 
1865,  first  printed  in  Frankel*s  Afonatsschi-ijl  f. 
GescJi.  u.  Wise,  des  Judenthums^  which  discusses 
the  principal  questions  respecting  the  original 
author  and  the  difierent  translations  of  the  work. 
According  to  Horowitz,  the  Simon  mentioned  in 


•  •  It  ts  quoted  by  Hippolytus  {Opp.  p  192, 1. 12,    Dem.  Evang.  1. 1,  Opp.  iv.  21  a,  ed.  Migus ;  De  Vita 
jA.  Lagardtf),  and  by  Kosebius  (Dc  Eectes.  Thtol.  i.  12 ;  I  Const.  1. 11 ;  and  Comm.  in  Ps.  Ivi.  2).  A. 
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664        ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN 

eh.  1.  k  the  finnoiu  Simou  the  Just,  and  the  de- 
■cription  in  that  chapter  is  so  vivid  that  it  must 
represent  what  the  writer  had  seen  and  heard;  the 
boolc  was  probably  composed  at  diffierent  periods 
during  the  long  life  of  the  author,  the  original  con- 
clusion being  &e  hwt  verse  of  ch.  xlix. ;  chapters  I., 
li.  were  added  afterwards,  possibly  as  late  as  b.  c. 
250,  whence  the  strangely  placed  invective  against 
the  Samaritans  (1.  25,  2G),  who  about  this  time 
were  harassing  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  zii.  4,  §  1). 
The  transUitor  came  to  £g}'pt  in  the  38th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetcs  II.  (Physcon),  that  is,  about 
132  H.  c.  But  how  then  could  he  call  the  author, 
who  is  supposed  to  ha^'e  died  about  120  years 
before,  his  yrandf other  t  Horowitz  meets  this  dif- 
ficulty by  taking  wdmrot  in  the  wider  sense  of 
anctstor.  Further,  be  does  not  regard  the  language 
in  the  Prologue  respecthig  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  necessarily  implying  that  the  col- 
lection was  then  complete,  and  the  Canon  closed. 
The  essay  contains  some  happy  conjectural  restora- 
tions of  the  original  text  in  corrupted  passages, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  ^-ersion.  A. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  oocun  in  the  Dible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  manifest 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe  it  in 
the  following  terms :  **  The  lun  goes  down  at 
noon,*'  **the  earth  is  darkened  hi  Um  clear  day" 
(Am.  viU.  0),  «'  the  day  shaU  be  dark  ''  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  "  the  light  ihall  not  be  dear  nor  dark  *'  (Zech. 
ziv.  6),  «* the  sun  shaU  be  dark"  (Joel  iL  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  r»- 
q)ective  compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coin- 
cides with  a  total  edipse,  which  occuired  Feb.  9, 
B.  c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitasig,  Comm,  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Mieah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  b.  c.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  50,  to  which  same  period  the 
bitter  port  of  the  book  of  ?>ichariah  may  be  prob- 
ably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jcr.  zv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  b.  c. 
610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74, 
103).  llie  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at 
the  crucifixion  cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to 
an  eclipse,  as  the  moon  was  at  the  fiill  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  [Darkkrss.]  The  awe  which 
is  naturally  bispired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it, 
rendered  it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the 
prophetical  books.  W.  L.  B. 

■  ED,  i.  e.  **  witness,"  a  word  mserted  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Josh.  xxii.  84  [brought  along  finom  the 
earlier  English  versions]  apparently  on  the  authority 
of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally-received 
Hebrew  Text  The  passage  is  literally  as  foUows: 
*«And  tlie  children  [sons]  of  Keuben  and  the 
children  [sons]  of  Gad  named  (IJCX.  4T»v6i»aaw) 
the  altar:  liecause  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between 
ns  that  Jehox-ah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  ih^ 
LXX.,  though  m  some  respects  differing  materially 
finom  the  present  text,  sliows  pbiiuly  that  at  that 

Hme  the  word  Ed  (117)  stood  hi  the  Hebrew  in 
<«  present  pboe.    The  word  K^f?,  tocaUorpro- 


«  •  This  Biiar  may  havs  been  a  well  known  wafeeb- 
iMnn  ikom   wUeh  the  sliepberds  ofveriooked  their 


EDEN 

daim,  has  not  invariably  (thoqgh  gencrsDy)  a 
transitive  force,  but  is  also  occaskMiaUy  an  intni.- 
sitive  wb.  (For  a  further  investigation  uf  thb 
passage,  see  Keil,  JosAimi,  ad  fee)  G. 

•  Tlie  sense  is  better  if  we  make  ^'^  in  the  last 
clause  redtati\-e  like  Src,  not  causal,  as  above: 

It  (I.  e.  the  altar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that 
Jeho^iih  is  God."  The  entire  sentence  and  not 
"witness"  merdy  (A.  V.)  was  inscribed  on  the 
altar  and  formed  its  name.  So  iu  De  \A*ette'a 
Utbersetzung  (1858)  and  in  that  of  the  SocitU  bih- 
lique  PivteslfinU  dt  Paris  (18C6).  Ed  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  name  any  more  than  the  other 
words.  U. 

EO^AR,  TOWER  OF  (sccnr.  Edeb,  V'jaO 

n^^  :  Vst.  omits;  Alex.  [»in  chanct.  minors"] 
wifyyos  TaUp:  turri$  grtgit),  a  pbee  named  only 
in  Gen.  XXXV.  21.  Jacob's  first  halting-place  between 

Bethlehem  and  Hd>ron  was  «* beyond  (•^/Hr) 
the  tower  Eder."  According  to  Jerome  (  Ommuis- 
(icon,  Bethlehem)  it  wss  1000  paces  finom  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  signifies  a  "  flock  "  or  '•  drove," 
and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  district.^  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  buth  of  Christ  to  the  shep- 
herds; and  there  seems  to  have  l)een  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  vras  to  be  bom  there 
(Targum  Ps.  Jon.).  G. 

EDDFAS  Clff^rar;  [Tat.  -{^i-;]  Akx.  I«aSicr; 
[AM.  *E88raf:J   O'eddiat),  1  Esdr.  ix.  96.    [Jb- 

ZIAII.] 

E1>EN  0??  [pUasantneu] :  ^EZtfi  [see  be- 
low]), the  fint  residence  of  man.  It  vrould  be 
difficult,  in  tho  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find 
any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  seme 
time  BO  completely  baffled,  coi^eeture,  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  three  continents  of  the  old  world 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorons  search; 
from  China  to  the  Canary  isles,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  oossts  of  the  Baltic,  no  kMality 
which  hi  the  slightest  degree  oonespooded  to  the 
description  of  the  first  abode  of  the  human  race  has 
been  left  unexamined.  The  great  riven  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  ha>-e  in  tutu  done  sertiee  as  the 
Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there  Ruieins 
nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  tlieorist  may  bewilder  hinisdf  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit 
of  the  several  coiyectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  Gen.  iL  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geognphical  positHW  of  Eden,  the 
descriptMNi  is  as  follows:  *«And  the  Lord  Ged 
pbnteid  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a 
river  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden; 
and  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four 
heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  IMson: 
that  w  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Kavihdi,  where  is  the  goU.  And  the  pAA  of  that 
bmd  is  good :  there  is  the  bddUum  and  the  onyx 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  ri^'er  is  Gihon; 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush. 


flocks.    Bethlehem  is  Ikraoos  at  the  prenent  day  lbs 
the  number  of  stmilar  straeturss  ia  iu  neigbhorlMMd 
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And  the  name  of  tha  third  riier  i$  Hiddekel;  that 
Mii  which  floirathbefimAai/ria.  And  tha  fourth 
river,  that  u  iCuphratet.**  In  tha  eaaCarn  portiou 
than  of  the  region  of  i^dan  was  tha  goxdan  plantad. 
Tha  river  which  flowed  through  luien  watered  tha 
garden,  and  thenoe  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
Btreams.  Tha  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
ooune,  is  divUed  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  llie  identitj  of 
these  riven  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  lias  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  ha\'e  been 
framed  with  re:^  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  natur^y  divide  themselves  into  two  dasaes. 
The  first  cbss  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  bebw  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  llgris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gilion  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers:  the  second, 
those  which  seelc  for  it  in  the  high  table-Lmd  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitfid  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
These  theories  have  been  supported  by  most  kamed 
men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and  representing 
every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree  upon  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narrative. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  miited  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "  river  '*  which  **  goeth 
Ibrth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,"  have  com- 
mitted a  fiUal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning 

of  H^>  which  is  only  used  of  the  oourse  of  a  river 
from  its  source  (humwardt  (cf.  Es.  zlvii.  1).  Fd- 
lovring  the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the 
description  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  this 
manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into 
the  garden,  and  from  thenoe  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  the  separation  tuking  place  either  in  the 
garden  or  after  leaving  it  If  this  be  Uie  case,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  before  junction  cannot,  in 
this  position  of  the  garden,  be  two  of  the  four 
branches  in  question.  But,  though  they  have 
avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second  class 
have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis  not  less  destruo- 
tive.  Looking  fbr  the  true  site  of  Eden  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  from  t!ie  same  region,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ezplam  away  tha  meanLug  of  ^HS,  the 

M  river,'*  and  to  give  to  D^'tTbTI  a  sense  whieh  is 
not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no  instance 
IS  ITS"^  (lit.  "head**)  appUed  to  the  srwree  of  a 
river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Jods;.  vii.  IC^  Job 
L  17,  Ac.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into  which 
the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and  anak)gy 

therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  D^tTkO 
lenotes  "the  branches'*  of  the  parent  stream, 
rhcre  are  other  diificulUes  in  the  details  of  the 
several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory 
which  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions can  be  aUowed  to  take  its  pboe  among  things 
that  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  halted 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.    The 

vord  ]Tj7  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
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in  three  passages  only,  (jen.  ii.  8, 10,  iv.  16, 
where  it  is  represented  by  *£8^fi.  In  all  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Is.  IL  3,  it  is  transhited  rpv^. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  ai  a  proper  name, 
but  is  rendered  "  voAy^rs,**  "  locm  wluptatUt'  or 
"  dtiicim,''  The  Targum  of  Onkek»  gives  it  uni- 
formly )1V,  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  tiith  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 
^•.^  for  ^f-^* 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chron- 
icle the  opinions  of  all  the  commentatom  upon  this 
question:  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  {de  Altanti 
Oy^,  §  M)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
all^rical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
fiicuity  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalized ;  and  by 
the  fiunilty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  thbigs  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  {dt  PI  mini.  §  0)  he 
explains  Eden,  which  signifies  **  pleasiure,**  as  a 
symbol  of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults 
in  virtue,  and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of 
the  Only  Wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights. 
And  again  {Legum  AUegor.  i.  $  14)  he  says,  "  now 
virtue  is  tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of 
paradise  is  £^en,  that  is,  pleasure.'*  The  four 
rivers  he  expUins  (§  19)  of  the  several  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice;  while 
the  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the 
generic  virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  ftwn 
Eden,  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  J*hih> 
vronU  not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration, 
were  it  not  that  he  has  been  folk>wed  by  many  of 
the  Fathen.  Origen,  aooording  to  Luther  ( C'omm. 
ia  Gem.)^  imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees 
angels,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Papiaa,  Ireneus, 
Pantssnus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all 
fkvored  the  mystical  interpretation  (Huet,  Ori^eis- 
taiM,  iL  167).  Ambioaius  fbUowed  the  example  of 
Origen,  and  phoed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  expression  of 
St.  Paul  (SCor.  xiL  3,  4);  but  elsewhere  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Parad,  e. 
3)..  In  another  passage  (A]p.  ai  SalHoum)  all  this 
is  explained  as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditbns  enumerated  by  Jerome  {Trad,  Ihbr.  in 
Gen,)  is  one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the 
worU  was  fbrmed,  uid  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits. 
Moses  Bar  Cepha  {De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle 
place  between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some 
afiBrm  that  paradise  was  on  a  uMuntain,  which 
reached  neariy  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck 
by  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air, 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
could  not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought 
that  paradise  was  twofoM,  one  corporeal  and  the 
other  incorporeal:  others  that  it  wan  formerly  on 
earth,  but  had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment 
of  God  (Hopkinson,  D«§cr.  Parad.  in  Ugol.  Thes, 
vii.).  Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus 
{Du$.  de  Parad.  TtrreaL  UgoL  Tht$.  vii.)  is  one, 
that,  before  the  fall,  the  whok  earth  was  paradise, 
and  was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of 
all  kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  ( Comm,  in 
Gen.)  expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point. 
Whether  the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank 
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of  spiritual  watfcr,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide; 
but  be  seeins  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  as- 
sign its  locality.  Ephraem  S}tus  maintained  that 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Toetatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirtj- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkin- 
son,  as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these 
there  is  no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers 
flowed  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  {AtU.  i.  1,  §  3) 
and  Johaimes  Damasoenus  {De  OrthocL  Fid.  ii. 
9).  It  was  the  Shnt-tl-Araby  acccording  to  those 
who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  bebw  the  junction 
of  tl]«  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  their  cor\jecture 
would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that  this 
stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  po- 
sition of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
"river*'  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
sonceived  to  mean  "  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a 
well-watered  district.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

mj  that  this  signification  of  "^HJ  (nahdr)  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel;  and  even  if  it  could, 
under  certain  dreumstanoes,  be  made  to  adopt  it, 
such  a  signification  is,  in  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  fiict  that,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
aaiign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10,  it  must  be  the  same 
as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following  verses,  in 
which  it  is  suflSciently  definite.  Sickler  (August!, 
TheoL  MonatsicMjt^  i.  1,  quoted  by  Winer),  sup- 
posing the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  hrgb  meas- 
ure of  ignorance.  The  "  river  '*  was  the  Caspuin 
Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension  was  an  immense 
stream  fit>m  the  east  Bertheau,  applying  the  ge- 
ographical knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  all  the  people  south  of 
the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place  the 
dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genuia). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  ri^-ers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
NUe. 

That  the  Hiddekel  <>  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  tlie  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  tlie  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  z.  4),  and  the  Utter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  ore  to  be  under- 
itood  m  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.     One 


a  This  name  la  said  to  be  stlU  In  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  Its  banks  (Ool.  Chesney,  Exp.  to 
TSgrit  and  EupkrateSj  1.  18). 
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circumstance  in  the  description  is  wtnthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  sulB- 
cient  to  identify  it  The  other  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geographical  poeitiona,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivers  witii 
which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately  acquainted. 
If  this  be  tlie  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  Gihou,  or,  as  some  say,  the  l^son,  is  the 
Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  more  &miliar  to 
the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  havt  stood 
as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  {AtU.  i.  1,  §  3),  Eusebius 
{OnomasL  s.  v.),  Ambrosius  (de  Parad.  c.  3), 
Epiphanius  (^noor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (O/jp.  Syr. 
i.  23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  RtuL  and  QuatL  Ileb.  in 
Gen.\  and  Augustine  {de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadlah  Gaon, 
R.  Closes  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Thes.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Piaon  was  the 
Nile.  Tlie  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  woid 
from  a  root  which  signifies  ^*to  increase,"  ^'to 
overflow  *'  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Beresfiith  rab/M,  §  10, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Piaon 

"because  it  makes  the  flax  (^nCTD)  to  grow." 
Joaephus  explains  it  by  FAiy^y,  Scaliger  by  tA^^u- 
fivpa.     The  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  '.* 
thought  to  recdve  some  confirmation  from    the 
author  of  the  book  of  Eodesiasticua,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Hgris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west     That  the  PisDU  * 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  befora 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (Getch.  d.  Voik.  Isr.  i. 
331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kaliscfa  (Genens,  p. 
96).     Phikietorgius,  quoted  by  Huet  (UgoL  vol. 
vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Hydaspes:  and 
Wilford  {A8.  He*,  vol.  vi.),  following  the  Hindoo 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  nuuakind, 
discovere  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh,  the  Ganges 
of  Isidorus,  called  also  Niliib  fttun  the  color  of  its 
wat«ra,  and  known  to  the  Huidoos  by  the  name  of 
NUA-Ganga  or  Ganga  rimply.      Se^-erianus    {de 
yfundi  Great.)  and  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  <m 
Gen.)  agree  with  Caesarius  in  identifying  the  Piaon  * 
with  the  Danube.    The  hst-mentioned  father  seems 
to  have  held,  in  common  with  others,  some  singukr 
notions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  believed  that  it  was  also  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
and  that,  ailer  traversing  Ethiopia  and  Elymais, 
which  he  identified  with  Havilah,  it  fell  into  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.      Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Piaon, 
which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  (Antvr.  c. 
68).     Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  rol.  vii.),  have 
found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmaka,  one  of  the 
artificial  canals  which  formeriy  joined  the  Euphrates 
with  the  Tigris.     This  canal  is  the  pitmen  reffivm 
of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §  25,  and  xxiv.  6,  §  1), 
and  the  Armnlchnr  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  vi.  30).     Gro- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Gihon. 
Even  those  commentaton  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shat-eUArabj  the  stream 
formed   by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, between  Ctesiphon  and  Apaniea,  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  as  to  which  of  die  brancheB,  infte 
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wlifch  this  streftm  u  ngaiii  divided,  tlie  names  Pbon 
and  (iihoii  are  to  be  ajiplied.  Calvin  {Coium,  in 
Gen,)  was  the  first  to  conjecture  that  the  Pisoii  was 
the  most  easterly  of  these  channekf  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  by  iScaliger  and  many  others). 
Haet,  on  tKe  other  hand,  conceived  that  he  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  (Jalvin  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  PiAon  was  the  westernmost  of  the  two  channel 
by  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  tuid 
Tigris  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
firmeJ  by  the  authority  of  l^hart  ( f/ieroz.  pt.  ii. 

I.  5,  c.  5).  Junius  (Pixel,  in  Otn.)  and  Hask  dis- 
covered a  reLc  of  the  name  Ilson  in  the  Pasitigr!s. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position 
of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pisou  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  pLiteau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Keland  (rfe  SUu  ParruL 
tei'i:  Uj^ol.  vol.  vii.),  Calmet  {Did.  s.  v.),  Unk 
{Ui'wtll,  i.  307),  KosenmUller  {Harulb.  d.  BiU. 
Alt.),  and  Hartmann  have  given  their  sufTrages  in 
favor  of  this  opinion.  Kaumer  (quoted  hy  [)e- 
litzsch,  Genem)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon  {Anib.  iv.  6),  that  is, 
the  Ans  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories 
of  lie  Clere  {Comm,  in  Gen.)  that  the  lison  was 
the  ChrysorrhooSf  the  modem  Barada,  which  takes 
its  rise  near  Damascus;  and  that  of  Buttmann 
{jEU.  Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Be- 
synga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn 
{Coiam.  on  Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the 
Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  3  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  Chr. 
▼.  28,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same 
with  the  Kizil-U/^n  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  obeen-ations  in 
Armenia,  was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known 
by  the  comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and 
Anixes  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  Plion  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the 
country  within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah, 
whilst  that  which  borders  upon  the  Utter  is  the  still 
more  remarkable  country  of  Gush.*'  {Exp,  to 
Kui^hr.  and  Titpit,  i.  287.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con- 
jectures which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
de;;rees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
.attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
mjgority  of  them  are  characterized  by  one  eommon 
defecL  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river  Pison 
is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole  land 
of  Harilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to 
fix  the  imsitlon  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
ident'fy  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  liut 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first 
to  fiiid  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the 
land  of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is 
characteristic  of  their  whole  manner  of  treatmg  the 
problem,  lite  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  are  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  Mcarcdy  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possemiig  the  attributes  of  Havilah.     In  Gen.  il. 

II,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 

I  of  the  b'doUteh  and  the  stone  tJtoham.    A 
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country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  foncirg* 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmaers  dcscendaata 
(Gen.  XXV.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Anialekitea  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  passages  Havilah  seems  to  denote 
the  deaert  region  southeast  of  Palestine.  But  the 
word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
.loktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  alio  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of 
Sliem  (Gen.  x.  2J),  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
spice  and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again, 
Havilah  is  enumerated  among  the  Ilamites  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cush;  and  iu  this  enumeration  his 
name  stands  in  close  connection  with  Seba,  Sheba, 
and  Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethi- 
opia and  Arabia  which  ailerwards  bore  tlieir  names. 
If,  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  lie  i  lentical 
with  any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  /Vrabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  GuE  In  other  respecta.  too, 
this  i-egion  answers  to  the  conditions  required, 
iiochart,  indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in 
Ch(nd  r,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
abode  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanites;  but  if  his  ety* 
mology  be  correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havikh 
with  the  root  7111  "sand,"  the  appellation  of 
"  the  sandy  "  region  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted to  one  kxsality.  ITiat  the  name  is  deri\'ed 
from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the 
presence  of  the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  troe 
meaning  of  O'dolichy  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdel- 
lium, ebony,  pepper,  clo\^,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond, 
or  emerald,  aU  critics  detect  iU  presence,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
they  select  as  the  Havikh  most  appropriate  to  their 
own  theory.  As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
ihohnm:  call  it  onyx,  sardonvx,  emerald,  sapphire, 
berjl,  or  sardius,  it  would  Ic  ?aid  indeerl  if 
some  of  these  precious  stones  couW  not  be  foimd 
in  any  concei\*able  locaJitv  to  siipijoit  even  the  most 
far-fetched  and  improbable  conjecture.  'Hiat  Havi- 
Lih  is  that  part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges 
flows,  and,  more  generally,  the  eastern  region  *of 
the  earth;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hop- 
kinson),  in  A\-a  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region 
(Kaumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon 
the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hart- 
maim,  Keland,  and  RoseimiiiUer  are  in  fevor  of 
Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  tlic  Golden 
Fleece.  The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden 
sands,  and  gold  was  carried  down  by  the  moun 
tain- torrents  (Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19).  The  crystal 
{b'dU'tch)  of  Scythia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c. 
XX.),  and  the  emeralds  (skvh'tm)  of  this  countix 
were  as  far  superior  to  other  emeralds  as  the  lattei 
were  to  other  precious  stones  (I'lm.  //.  A"",  xxxvil. 
17),  all  which  proves,  say  they,  that  Harilah  was 
Colchis.  Kosenmiiller  ai^es,  rather  strangely,  if 
tlie  i'hasis  be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  miut 
be  Colchis,  supposmg  that  by  Uiis  country  the  He- 
brews had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India 
In  like  mannner  I^e  Clere,  haring  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrfaoas, 
finds  Havilah  not  for  from  CoE;le-SjTia.  Haase 
{EnkhcL  pp  49,  60,  quoted  by  Kosenmiiller) 
comp}ires  Havilah  with  the  'TAo/a  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  9),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arimaspiani, 
and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  goht 
For  all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  more  i 
than  the  merest  conjecture. 
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,  The  leoond  river  of  Paradiae  pmenU  dUBcnlties 
BOt  lew  iiMunnountable  than  the  Piaon.  Those 
Vho  maintained  thai  the  Piaon  ia  the  Gan^^ea  held 
ftbo  that  the  Gthon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  thia  theory  haa  been  already  mentioned.  An- 
other, equally  atrongf  ia,  that  altliough  in  the  hooka 
of  the  Old  Teatament  frequent  alluaion  ia  made  to 
thia  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  lielirewa  by  the  name  Gihon.  llie  idea 
•eema  to  Iia^-e  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 

of  iSn^tp  by  TriAy  in  Jer.  U.  18;  but  it  ia  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have  given 
the  latter  clause  of  the  aame  passage  that  they  had 
DO  conception  of  the  true  meaning.  Among  mod- 
em writers,  Kertheau  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Utnttis) 
and  Kalisch  {(Jeneti*)  have  not  hesitated  to  aupport 
thia  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the  priisciple 
they  adopt,  that  the  deacription  of  the  garden  of 
£den  is  to  be  eiphuned  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient notions  of  the  earth's  aurface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  adxuncea  made  m  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  thia  hypotheaia  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explaina  aome  features  of  the  narrative; 
but,  ao  far  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  intro- 
ducca  another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  be 
prox-ed  that  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  these 
points  were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
relationa  of  Lind  and  water  as  the  recorded  imprea- 
liona  of  other  nationa  at  a  much  Uter  period.  At 
preaent  we  have  nothing  but  categorical  assertion, 
Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the 
Enphrates,  after  disappearing  in  a  marah,  rises 
again  beyond  Kthiopia,  and  flows  through  I'^i^ypt  as 
the  Nile.  Arrian  (A'op.  Alex.  vi.  1)  reb^^s  that 
Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and 
beans  like  those  of  Kgypt  on  the  banka  of  the 
Aoeaines,  imagined  that  he  had  diaoovered  the 
aourcea  of  the  Nile;  but  he  adda,  what  those  who 
make  use  of  this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quote,  tliat  on  reoriving  more  accurate  infomia- 
tioQ  Alexander  aliondoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympiaa 
on  the  subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  tlmt  there  was 
at  one  time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Alauritama  (Plin.  if.  N,  v. 
10). 

The  el}-mology  of  Gihon  (H^,  to  bwni  forth) 
teems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swtfUy  flowing,  im- 
petuoui  stream.    According  to  Goliua  {Lex.  Arab.)^ 

.^JO^jus^  {Jichoon)  ia  the  name  given  to  the 

Onia,  which  haa,  on  thia  account,  been  aaaumed  by 
Roaenmi^llcr,  Hartniann,  and  Michaelia  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  ia  called 
by  the  Persiana  Jichoon  ar-Rn$j  and  fh)m  thia  cir- 
emnatance  it  haa  been  adopted  by  Keland,  Calmet, 
and  Col.  Cheaney  a«  the  modem  repreaentative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
ia  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  aa  the 
name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivers. 
That  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channela  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigria  and  Enplirates 
fidla  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the 
theory  which  places  the  garden  of  Eilen  on  the 
Shal-tir-Arab.  Ikichart  and  Huet  contended  that 
H  was  the  easternmost  of  thcae  ehanneb,  whik  Cal- 
vin eonaidered  it  to  be  the  moat  westerly.  Hop> 
kinaon  and  Junius,  conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be 
fttund  m  the  region  of  Auranitia  {zs:Audaniti$^ 
pud  Edenitii)  on  the  Euphratea,  were  compelled 
to  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Kaharaar.  the 
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Manes  of  Amm.  Maix:.  (zziii.  6,  §  25).  Thai  II 
ahould  be  the  Orontes  {\jt  ( lerc),  the  Gan^ea  (Ifatt- 
mann  and  Kwald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyras,  which  riaea 
from  the  aide  of  the*SaghaDhm  mountain,  a  few 
miles  northward  of  the' aourcea  of  the  Araxea  (liLkV, 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigenciGs  of  the  le^ 
eral  theoriea.  Kaak  and  Verinigge  are  in  favor  of 
the  (fyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189),  now  called 
the  Diyj'dah,  one  of  the  tril  ntaries  of  the  Tigria. 
Abraham  l*eritsol  (Ugol.  vol  rii.)  was  of  opiniea 
that  the  garden  of  Kdeii  was  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identifying  the 
Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with  a  river 
which  his  editor,  Hyde,  expluina  to  be  the  Niger, 
he  avoida  the  difficulty  which  ia  presented  by  the 
fact  tliat  the  Hiddekel  and  I>*rath  are  ri^^rs  of 
.4sta,  by  conceiring  it  possille  that  thcae  rivoa 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  ran  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  A8S}Tia.  Equally  satlsfiidory  is  the 
exphmation  of  Ephnem  S^tus  that  the  four  rinn 
ha^-e  their  souree  in  Paradiae,  which  ia  sitaatcd  m 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  ondemcath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  dilTerent  quarters  ef 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  tliis  father  are  £»- 
quently  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  xfxj 
inadequate  lAtin  transktion  with  which  his  Syriae 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  net 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  aeoae. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Gent$i$,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  oonsiderationa,  Huet  was  isf 
duced  to  place  Cuah  in  Chuaistan  (called  Cutfaa^ 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Le  Clere  in  Caaaiotia  in  Syria,  and 
Keland  in  the  ^*regio  Cosaaeorum."  Iloclmrt  iden- 
tified it  with  Suaiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Uactria  or  Unikh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  thia  case,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated ^-ale  of  Kaahmir.  The  term  Cuah  ia  gen- 
erally applied  in  the  OM  Teatament  to  the  ooontriea 
aouth  of  the  laraelitea.  It  wna  the  aouthera  limit 
of  Eg>'pt  (Es.  rxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  moat 
westerly  of  the  provinces  o^-er  which  the  rule  of 
Ahaauerua  extended,  "  from  India,  e\-en  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (ICsth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cuah  are 
associated  in  the  minority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Pa.  Ixviii.  31;  la.  x^iii.  1;  .ler.  xhi. 
9,  Ac.);  hut  in  two  paaaages  Cuah  stands  in  ekiae 
juxtaposition  with  Ekm  (la.  xi.  11)  and  I'letai^ 
(Ez.  xxx^-iii.  6).  The  Chiahite  king,  ^^enh,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Aaa  at  Mareahah,  and  punned 
as  fi&r  as  Gcrar,  a  town  of  the  Philistinea,  on  the 
aouthem  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  hia  away  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  Ac.).  In  2  Civ. 
xzi.  16,  the  Araliiana  are  described  as  dwdfiog 
**>  beside  the  Cuahitea,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moaea, 
who,  we  lean  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieflain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cuahite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliiL  Z\ 
Cush  and  the  Sabanns  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  aaaocialed 
in  a  manner  conaonant  with  the  geneafegy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  ia 
the  aon  of  Cuah.  From  all  these  circumstanees  it 
ia  evident  that  under  the  denomination  C^oah  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  ooimtry  aouth  «f 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.  It  is 
poaaibk!,  also,  Uiat  the  vast  desert  tracCa  west  «f 
Flgypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  aa  the  knd  «f 
Cuah,  hut  of  thia  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Taigumist  on  la.  zL  11«  ahairing  the  pnwmiliag 
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r  of  his  time,  triotlites  Cush  by  Indi  i ;  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
eountrles  was  aociently  pos«iaed  is  clear  from 
Esth.  L  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern 
situation  of  Cu^h,  on  what  ^(rounds  are  Kusifnin filler 
and  others  juitified  in  applying  tie  bemi  to  a  morv 
northern  re;;iou  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  ui  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
and  nistropolis  of  Indra  are  placed  arouiid  the 
mountain  Mi'ru,  the  eelestial  north  pole;  that, 
suuong  the  Itjhylouians  and  Medo-Persians,  the 
gods'  mountain,  Albony,  **the  mount  of  the  con< 
greL;ation,*'  was  Iielieved  to  be  <*  in  tlie  sides  of  the 
north"  (Is.  xiv.  li);  that  the  oMest  Greek  tr.v- 
dittons  point  nortSiwards  to  the  birthpliice  of  gods 
and  men;  and  that,  for  all  these  resisons,  the  Par- 
adise of  the  Hehrews  must  be  sou^^ht  fur  in  some 
far  dutant  hyperhoreatt  region,  (jiuded  by  such 
nnerrin.;  indications,  Hasse  {Ent  kckangen^  pp. 
4i,  5')  n.)  8cru;)I&'l  not  to  gratify  his  national  fet^- 
va%  by  pl.u:in<^  the  garden  of  Kden  ott  the  coast  of 
the  lidtic;  KuJbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandina- 
via, and  tlie  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  wlth- 
ont  its  alvocites  (Alorren,  Kosenraiiller*s  Oeotj.  \. 
90).  l)jt,  with  nil  this  predilection  in  favor  of 
the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the 
Heiperidei  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strong  inrlicattons  in  the  Pur.uias  '*  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu 
system,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa*'  {A$.  Res. 
m.  3).)).  Even  Mt^ru  was  no  further  north  than 
the  HiuiUiyan  range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed 
in  their  migrations. 

In  the  raidit  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive?  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  ad\'anGed,  with  no  lack  of 
confidence,  but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies 
the  reriuired  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable 
fiite  of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  ina-leqiuite 
premises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely, 
on  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many 
apparent  solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank, 
with  the  qiiarlrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  un- 
solved, and  perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  pos- 
■esa  m  strange  a  Ikscination. 

It  miLit  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other 
methods  of  meeting  the  diflkulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  uss  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narr.itive  to  be  a  spurioas  interpolation 
of  a  Liter  a'^  (Granville  Penn,  Afin.  and  Mot, 
GroL  p.  184).  But,  evan  admiUuig  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeining  jargon,  and  demand 
expUnation.  Kwald  (6Vsc^  i.  331,  note)  affirms, 
and  we  hive  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  f;ur  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  w^nderin-^  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  l&vtt  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babybnian  or  Per- 
sian period.  lather,  rqjecting  the  forced  interpre- 
tatkms  on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
base:!,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  tlie  garden  re- 
nained  under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
the  deasendants  of  Adam;  hut  that  by  the  flood 
all  tRuses  of  it  were  obliterated.  On  the  supposi- 
tk«  that  this  is  correct,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to 
be  explained.     The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to 
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convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers  spokea 
of  were  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  historiao. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  Kden  is  part  of  an  inspued  aatediluviaa 
document  (Morren,  Kosenmiiller's  (Jeoyr.  i.  99)- 
The  coiyecture  is  iMjond  criticism;  it  is  equaUj 
incupable  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
prolwbility  to  recommend  it.  The  effects  of  th« 
flood  iu  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and  alter- 
ing the  rebtious  of  land  and  water,  are  too  littla 
known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  ba 
drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  expression 
of  opinion  nsulte  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it 
will  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
than  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fictitious  solution. 

I1ie  idea  of  a  temMtrtal  paradise,  Uie  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  oi 
'^  lilden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poeti  and  propheU  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  hsul  departed  (Ex.  xxvilL 
13;  Joel  U.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  chenil»im 
stiU  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man;  a  ganlen 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  waterod, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  Dowers  of  rare  colors 
and  fra'rrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwfpa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continento  of  the  I'ur.'uias,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Mt  ru,  which  stands  like  the 
seed-cup  of  the  btus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  \'ast  city  of  Urahui  i,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  fix>m 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and 
falling  thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
'lliese  rivers  are  the  Bhadri,  or  Oby  of  Siberia;  the 
Sfti,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China,  the 
Alakanand.1,  a  main  branch  of  tlie  (langes;  and 
the  Cbakshn,  or  Oxus.  In  tliis  abode  of  divinity 
is  the  Nandana,  or  grove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the 
Jambu  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jamba  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality 
to  all  who  drink  thereof.  (  Visiinu  Pat-an-i,  trans. 
Wihon,  pp.  166-171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  (*hinese  are  placed  In  the  midst  of  the  suinniitt 
of  Houanlun,  a  high  chain  of  mountains  further 
north  than  the  Him:Uaya,  and  furtlier  east  than 
Hindukush.  The  fountain  of  immortality  which 
waters  these  gardens  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
the  fountains  of  the  supreme  spirit,  Tychin.  Among 
the  Medo-Persians  the  gods*  mountain  Albor^j  is 
the  dwelling  of  Ormiusd,  and  the  good  spirits,  and  it 
called  **  the  na\*el  of  the  waters."*  'llie  Zend  booVi 
mention  a  region  called  //ec/en,  and  the  place  of 
Zoro^ter's  birth  is  called  IMrneth^  or,  aocorduig  to 
another  passage,  i^nyVrna  \'ee*fjit  (Knobel,  GtueaU). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  merp 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  *'  they  intimate  how  in  the  bacIcF- 
ground  of  man's  visions  Lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, 
—  a  Paradise  secured  fktim  every  kind  of  profiuiation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculateil  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind ;  a  Parsdise  that  granted 
to  ite  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fisd  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  sad 
immortality**  (Hardwiok,  Ckt-Ui  and  other  Afntten^ 
pt  ii.  p.  133).  W.  A.  W. 

•  This  difficult  suhjeet  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  additioual  suggestione.    1.  The  a 
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flf  Geneeit  are  to  be  hiterprvted  in  a  marner  eon- 
•Satcut  with  thcinBelves  and  with  oUier  known  facta. 
We  accept  it  aa  a  true  liiatory.  In  so  doing,  we 
tbereby  set  aside  aU  theories  which  find  liere  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  or  the  Nile.  AU  such  uiter- 
pretations  come  Irom  men  who  regard  the  passage 
as  a  m}  til  or  sn^.  AVe  get  no  help  frini  Uieni 
here.  Known  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  kiicwn  facts 
concemijig  the  Tigris  and  Kupbrates  also  forbid 
our  understanding  that  taiy  one  i  irtr  in  the  elex'ated 
legion  where  thtwe  streams  rise,  diWded  itself  into 
fbiur  rivers,  of  which  these  were  two.  2.  "  Kdeu  " 
was  a  region  or  territory,  we  know  not  how  exteii- 
tive,  in  tcftuh  God  planted  a  garden,  and  iron) 
which  went  forth  these  waters.  It  was  not  tlie 
garden,  but  the  region  in  which  the  garden  lay. 
3.  It  would  not  appear  that  the  Deluge  wholly 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  llie  sacred  writer 
was  evidently  describing  a  rc^on  that  might  be 
•till  recognized  when  he  wrote,  and  he  made  speci- 
fications for  tlie  sake  of  recognition.  Moreover, 
two  of  the  rivers  are  now  well  knoM-n.  4.  'Jlie 
gaieral  situation  of  the  territory  it  fared  by  the 
rising  of  the  rivers  llgris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  ft  is  generally  conceded, 
AS  the  result  of  ethnographical  researches,  that  the 
early  Iiome  (or  one  of  the  early  ht>n:es  of  the 
nations)  is  to  be  sought  around  that  region.  5. 
llie  writer  seems  to  lie  describing  the  ri^er-system 
of  tlie  territory  and  the  four  great  rivers  into  which 
these  various  H-aters  became  united.  No  one  He- 
brew word  would  so  well  describe  the  ease  as  ^^i^t 
Bsed  coIIectl%'eIy.    The  word  )^7  denotes  a  foimt- 

•in;  W^Ji  bod'ies  of  water.  But  "^n  is  a  stream, 
or  used  collectively,  streams,  the  river-system.  It 
b  commonly  employed  in  the  plural  when  more 
than  one  stream  is  designated.  Here  however  the 
'  whole  are  viewed  together.  A  similar  use  is  found 
hi  Jonah  ii.  4,  where  the  same  word  in  the  singuLtr 
and  connected  with  a  singular  verb,  designates  the 
ocean  streams  or  floods  that  surrounded  Jonah. 

Now  in  the  high  regions  of  Armenia  there  are 
•tin  to  be  found  four  great  streams  with  numerous 
branches,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
Other  and  flonHng  into  three  dilierent  seas.  Two 
of  these  rivers  are  unquestionably  among  the  four 
mentioiied  in  Genesis;  and  of  these  two  the  Tigris 
rises  within  four  or  five  miles  of  tlie  ICuphrates. 
The  hitter  is  1500  miles  in  length,  and  the  former 
1136  miles  long  before  its  junction  with  it.  Now 
midway  between  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  ten  miles  ttom  each,  rises  the 
Araxes  and  flows  a  tliousand  miles  to  the  Caspian 
Sea;  while  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Kuphrates 
is  the  origin  of  the  Halys  (now  KizH  JjTnnk)^ 
which  runs  a  winding  course  of  700  miles  north- 
westerly to  the  Rhick  Sea.  That  the  Gihon  is  the 
Araxes  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Keland  and 
Rosenm tiller;  and  the  explorations  of  Col.  Chesiiey, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  bring  no  little  weight  to 
the  opinion.  His  suggestion  that  tlie  Piaon  is  the 
Half's  is  also  fiivored  by  the  relation  of  the  several 
streams,  and  by  the  striking  similarity  of  the  names 

Harikh,  HT^n,  and  Colchis,  KaKxih  the  region 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  lay  on  the  eostem  end 
of  the  Bkck  Sea.  Keland,  Kosenmiiller  and  others 
Mw  the  resemblance  in  the  names  of  the  coimtry, 
blit  suggested  the  Phasis  aa  the  river.  Its  remote- 
Mas  would  arem  to  set'  it  aside.  The  main  oltjection 
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to  identifying  the  Araxes  with  the  Gihon,  Bet  m 
the  statement  that  the  ri\-er  encompasses  the  whtJe 
land  of  Cusb.  But  Gesenius  himself  was  olJiged 
to  retract  his  statement  that  Cush  was  to  be  found 
only  in  Ktliiopia,  and  to  admit  an  Arabian  Cnh; 
Hhile  Kawlii.son  has  shown  (f/tiai.  i.  353,  Am. 
ed.)  a  remarkal  le  connection  between  the  Ctishitcs 
of  Kthiopia  and  the  earlier  inhabitant  of  l!ai>}lunia 
and  Assyria.  [Cubii.]  Lr.  HoHnaon  has  well 
said  that  **  the  Cusliites  occupied  the  immense 
region  stretching  from  Assyria  in  the  N.  K.  thnagh 
eastern  Arabia  uito  Africa*'  (Gesen.  litb.  J.rx. 

CT^S),  Tlie  Araxes  tlius  apparently  lay'leyond 
or  compassed  *>  the  ir/.o/r  knd  "  of  the  Cusliites  in 
Asia.  >Vitliout  going  into  further  details,  or  Le- 
coming  responsille  for  this  thecry,  we  may  say  that 
it  holds  fast  certain  central  facts  of  the  Rarniti\e, 
oflers  a  phusiLle  solution  of  its  chief  stateniccts, 
and  introduces  no  mythic  or  iropoesille  elements. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  concmi- 
ing  the  regions  Havilali  and  Cush,  with  the  reasons, 
by  no  means  insuperal.le,  fcr  fiiiding  them  eke^ 
where,  kre  the  chief  objections.  It  deserves  ccn- 
sideratioii  iji  thia,  at  least,  that  it  treats  the  sacred 
narrative  with  respect.  8.  C,  B. 

EDEN,  1.  (p5  IjAeasnntntu]  :  *E9ifi ; 
[Alex.  E8«v:]  AVen-  omitted  by  LXX.  in  Is. 
xxxvii.  12,  and  £z.  xxrii.  2-i),  one  of  the  maita 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  em- 
broidered stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran, 
Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth-Eden, 
or  "  the  house  of  Kden,*'  is  rendered  in  the  I JCX. 
by  Xap^dif,  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxx\ii.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  Kden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
llaran,  and  Kezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian 
greed  of  conquest.  TeUasar  appears  to  have  been 
the  head-qiuirters  of  the  trile;  and  Knoters 
(C'c/mm.  on  Jsniuh)  etymology  of  this  name  would 
point  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  whae>- 
abouta.  But  this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although 
the  view  which  it  supports  receives  ccn£nuatioD 

from  the  %^ersion  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  3^*irT 
{Chadib)  as  the  equi\-alent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  {Phnltg^  pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was 
appUed  by  the  Talmudic  writers  to  tlte  mountain- 
ous district  of  Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media, 
and  was  known  as  AdiaL^ece.  But  if  (lozan  be 
Gausanitis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Haran  be  Cairiue, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  kx>k  for  Eden  aoncewfaere 
in  the  same  locality.     Keil  {Cvmw.  on  A'ur^a,  iL 

97,  English  translation)  thinks  it  may  be  ^*  N\> 

(3fn'don\  which  Assemani  (BiU.  Or.  u.  224) 
placta  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  modem  prorince  of 
Diarbekr.  Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  (lenests 
and  Isaiah  as  identical,  aigues  that  Gonn,  Haran, 
Kezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  south;  and, 
identifying  Gocan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Canhe,  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Re^eph  with  Keseipha,  gi^^  to  Eden  a  stiD 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  e^en  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  l)e  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  f^eog^ 
raphers  place  on  the  Euphrates.  Micliaelis  {i*vfipL 
No.  1826)  is  in  &vor  of  the  modem  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Apafilar  iiuwiptw^  as  the  Eden  of 
I\zekiel.  In  the  absence  of  |i08iti\-e  eridenee,  prob- 
ability seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.of  f 
as  the  kcality  of  thia  Eden. 
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2.  BBTii-rnKN  (n^  n^?,  hotue  ofpUmurt 
[/lOMce  of  Kden^  A.  V.'j':  a¥lp9s  Xaojdy;  [Comp. 
i.  'ASivO  duMtu  rolH^ftnfU),  probaUy  the  luuiie 
3f  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  l^iuuaacus 
(Am.  i.  5).  Michaelis  {Suj>^jL  ad  Ux.  Iht/r,  s.  \\), 
following  l^roque's  description,  and  misled  by  an 
apparent  resemUance  in  name,  identified  it  with 
jLkt/eUy  about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalb<;kf  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  tJie  IJbaniis,  and  near  the  old 
cedars  of  B4hiiTni  hoMV  {Atnosj  p.  224),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  that  one 
of  the  four  terrestrial  paradises  was  in  the  valley 
between  the  ranj^es  of  tlie  Libonus  and  Anti- 
Libaiiiis,  is  inclined  to  fa%'or  the  same  hypothesis. 
But  Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  pru'dabillty, 
pointed  to  the  trapiienros  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as 
the  locality  of  Eden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Juiiek  tt-KudUiuh^  now  a  paradise  no  longer,  are 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hobinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Panulisus,  and  his  suggestion  is  approved 
by  Mr.  Porter  {Hitvlb.  p.  577).  Again,  it  has  been 
ooi\jectiu:ixl  that  Beth-t!den  is  no  other  than  Btit- 
Jenn^  **the  hou.ie  uf  i'Su^ise,"  not  finr  to  the 
■outhwest  of  Damascus,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Uerraon,  and  a  short  distance  from  Meiljtl.  It 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  its 
source  (Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  AU.  ii.  2Jl;  Hitzig, 
Amu$^  in  loc.;  Porter,  DAmatcus^  i.  311).  But  ail 
this  is  mere  cor\jucture;  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the  Arabic  name, 
b^towed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  appeUation,  whatever  be  the 
apparent  resemblance.  W.  A.  W. 

B'DEN  (py  [plea»arUM99]:*luHadfi;  [Vat. 
H.]  l<Mi8ay;  [Vat  H.  Alex.  IwSav;  Comp.  Maiv'-] 
Kdtn).  1.  A  Gershonite  Invite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Mezekiah  (2  Chr.  zxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  fiunily  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  C05<J/*;  [Comp.  'ASiy.])  Also  a  Levlte, 
contODporary  and  probably  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, who  under  Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over 
the  freewill  ofierings  of  God  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

EDEB  OT^i  «  ft*^ '  Vat.  omits  [rather, 
with  Kom.,  reads  *A^<£j;  Alex.  E8f>aiK;  [Aid.  with 
20  MSS.  *E9pdt;  Comp.  "EJcpO  /•Jdev),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  No  trace  of  it 
has  been  discovered  in  modem  Umes,  unless,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arad,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters. 

2.  {*EUp'  Eder.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Herari,  m  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23, 
zxiv.  30).  G. 

E^ES  CHSat$;  [Vat,  mcluding  the  next 
word,  H5o<rowi»A;  Aid.  'HJij:  Stdmi]  Etmi  [?]), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Jadau.] 

BIKN A  ("ESw, ». «.  nj75,  pUaswe :  Arma), 
^  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii!  2,  8,  14,  16,  [viii. 
12,]  X.  12,  xi.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

Ba)OM,     IDUMB'A,     or     IDUMJB'A 

(0^"^.*^%  red:  'E84/*,  [*l5otf/ia/a:J  N. T. »I5ou/ia/o, 
only  in  ftlark  ili.  8).  llie  name  Edom  was  given 
k>  Esau,  the  first-bom  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin 
Dn)ther  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to 
he  latter  for  a  meal  of  lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar 
Qolor  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edoniy 
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which  signifies  **  red."  **  And  Esau  md  to  Jacob, 
I'eed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottagef 
fur  [  am  fiunt;  therefore  was  his  name  called  lulom'* 
(Gen.  XXV.  2J-34;.  The  country  which  the  Lord 
ritibaequently  gave  to  Esau  was  hence  called  ths 

•'field  of  Edom"  (C^n.^f  Hltp,  Gen.  xxxii.  3), 

or  "land  of  ICdom"  (DSi^  VT?^*  Gen.  xxxvL 
16;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  IVobablyits  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The 
Easterns  have  always  been,  and  to  the  present  day 
are,  accustomed  to  apply  names  descriptive  of  the 
localities.  Tlie  ruddy  hue  of  the  mountain-range 
given  to  l^u  would  at  once  suggest  the  word 
t.doin^  and  cause  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  better^ 
known  ICsau.  The  latter  was  also  occasionally  used, 
as  in  Chad.  8,  9,  lU;  and  in  21,  we  have  ''the 

Mount  of  Esau"  (1^?  "'H'^.'^). 

Edom  was  previously  called  AfowU  Sdr  (")*^!^^, 
ruggtd;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxx\i.  8),  from  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horitcs  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  'llie  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  as- 
count  of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  '* rugged" 
character  of  the  territory.  Josephus  {Atd.  i.  18,  § 
1)  confounds  the  words  Seir  and  A's'rw,  and  seems 
to  affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac's  son ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  llie  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Hoi-UeM^ 
from  //o/*i,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxn.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  " 'IVoglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves" 

(y^Jl^  HoitiTEs).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphas, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  AmaUkiUs  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  ((sen. 
XXXV.  28.  xxxvi.  6,  7,  8).  When  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Uorites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  18; 
Jer.  xUx.  16;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  d'tstinci- 
ness  in  the  Bible,  llie  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  fh)m  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-baraea,  and  Uience  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut  i.  2,  ii.  1-^);  that  is,  abng  the 
eaii  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabah.  It  reached 
southward  as  &r  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomites;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  further,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  esstward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  pre\'ented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18;  2  K.  ill.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moab 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  "  brook  Zered" 
(Deut  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  Wadff- 
eUAhiy^  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebdl  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  wm 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  "Mount  Seir" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Deut  i.  2,  ii.  1,  6,  Ao,) 
and  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obod.  8,  9, 19,  2t). 
are  names  oflen  given  to  it  hi  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  hiter  writers  called  it  Gebalene  {**  the 
mountainous  " ).    This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
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ike  iMiTOw  monntaiiioiu  tract  (about  100  milei 
long  bj  20  brood)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ambah  from  tlie  northern  end  of  the  gulf 
of  Klath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
A  gUnce  at  the  more  modem  divisions  and  names 
<orrol)orate8  tliis  view.  Joeephus  divides  Edom, 
or  Idumieaf  into  two  provincp;  the  one  he  calls 
OolfoUiii  (rojSoA^Tis),  and  the  other  AmaltUlis 
{Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2).  The  fonner  is  Edom  i^per,  or 
Moimt  Seir;  the  latter  is  the  r^ion  south  of  Pal- 
estine now  called  the  desert  of  et-lVi,  or  "  Wan- 
dering/' originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  i&J;  1  Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvU.  8),  but 
•ilerwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  iCdom- 
hes.  Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  Gnbalvn^,  or 
Ctbalentf  as  identical  with  Edom  {Onuin,  s.  v. 
^ir^  JduiHoa^  AUtUj  &c)y  and  in  the  Samaritan 
'  l^entateuch  the  word  GMi  is  substituted  for  JSeir 
in  Deut  xxxiii.  2.     Gebalene  is  the  Greek  form  of 

the  Hebrew  Gebdl  (  V^,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jebdl  (  JUu^,  mouniaim). 
The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
Into  two  districts,  llie  northern  is  called  JebdL 
It  begins  at  Wadjf-el-Ahsy  (the  ancient  brook 
Eered),  which  separates  it  from  Kernk  (the  ancient 
Hoab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
■ottthem  district  is  called  etk^Sherahf  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
i&on  to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
pectUiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  kills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  between, 
llie  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colors.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
tikan  that  between  the  bare,  parefaed  plains  on  the 
«Bst  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliflk,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  teiraces  of  Edom.  lliis 
fllnstrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fest- 
nesses  and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  ''of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  fh>m  above  '* 
(Qen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering 
precipices  and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  fh)m  '*  the  ascent  of  scorpions  {Ak- 
rabbim),  from  the  rock  *'  —  that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Setr,  took  ten 
thousand  of  the  captives  to  tbe  ''top  of  the  cliff,'* 
and  thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to 
ineces  (2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
«Ah],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
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by  the  village  of  Bmdrehy  near  the  ntkhen  fa» 
der,  about  2d  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi 
33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But 
Sela,  better  known  by  its  (.iredi  name  Petn,  ap- 
pears to  ha\-e  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the 
days  of  Amaziah  (b.  c.  838;  2  K.  xiv.  7:  see 
Pj-rrKA).  Khth,  and  its  neighbor  Ezion-gebcr, 
were  the  sea-ports:  they  were  captured  by  kin^ 
Darid.  and  here  Sobmon  equipped  his  merchant- 
fleet  (2  Sam.  viii.  14:  IK.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  b^;an  to  decfice, 
the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  ^dr  lost  cities. 
but  naade  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  x\i.  6;  where  Edomitet  and  not  Syrians 
[AranuB'mt)  is  evidently  the  true  readuig;  2  t1ir. 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
agamst  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fidly  denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Obad.  1  ff.; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  ff.;  Ez.  xxv.  12  fll,  xxxv.  8  AT.).  Dur- 
ing the  Captirity  they  advanced  weetwstitl,  occupied 
tlie  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amakkitea 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ff.;  Joseph.  Ant.  u. 
1,  §  2),  and  even  took  possession  of  mapy  towns  in 
southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  8,  §  6;  A  J.  iv.  9,  §  7;  c.  Apivn.  il.  10). 
The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form,  Idumsa, 
was  now  given  to  the  country  l^ing  between  the 
valley  of  Arabah  aiid  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Thus  Joeephus  writes  {Ant,  v.  1,  §  22)  — 
*'  the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idumsa 
which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia;**  and 
though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  —  "I  will  not  gi%'e  you  of  their 
land,  no,  not  so  much  aa  a  footbreadth,  because  I 
have  given  Momit  Seir  imto  Esau  for  a  posvessiou  ** 
(Deut  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of  Edom  Proper, 
or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
rome also  {in  Obad.)  ssiys  that  the  Edomites  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Petra  and  Ehith;  and  Homan  authors  sometimes 
give  the  name  Idumaea  to  all  Palestine,  and  ei-en 
call  the  Jews  Iduma^ans  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  12; 
Juven.  viii.  160;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabathseans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Ndudoth,  Isb- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau^s  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  llie  Na- 
bathseans were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12,  §  4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigouua, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabathseans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic  xix).  lliis 
people,  leaving  ofi"  their  nomad  habits,  aetUed 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
by  Koman  writers  Aralwi  PctrtECL,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarehs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2 
Mace.  v.  8;  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  15,  §  1,  2;  xiv.  S,  § 
1),  and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  13,  §  5). 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-htw  of  Herod 
Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the  same  who 
captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held  it  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32;  Acts  ix. 
26).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally  subdoed 
by  the  Bomaus  in  a.  d.  105.  Under  the  Romans 
the  transport  trade  of  the  NabathsMns  increaaed. 
Roads  were  constructed  through  the 
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(Qes  from  13ath  on  the  coast  to  Petn,  and  thence 
Dortbvrard  and  westward.  Traces  of  them  still 
remain,  with  nimous  military  stations  at  inter\'alfl, 
and  fallen  mile-stones  of  the  times  of  Trajan  and 
Blarcus  Aorelius  {Peudnyer  Tables;  Laborde's 
Vosfaye;  Burckhardt*s  Syria^  pp.  374,  419;  Irby 
loid  Mangles'  TravtU,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabathssau  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments 
which  an  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idunuea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  thefar  hands. 
Judas  Maccabseus  captured  Hebron,  Clarissa,  and 
Aahdod;  and  John  Hyreanus  compelled  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jewish 
Uw  (Joseph.  Ant,  zu.  8,  $  6,  ziu.  9,  §  2;  1  Alacc. 
T.  65,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth  govenied 
bj  Jewish  prefects;  one  of  these,  Antipater,  an 
Idnmiean  by  birth,  became,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all  Judsea, 
and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  **  King  of  the 
Jews  '*  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  6,  xv.  7,  §  9, 
XYii.  11,  §  4). 

Eaiiy  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
slnded  by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  hi  the  fifth 
eentury  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  mto  PaLe$Hna  Primn^  Seettnda^  and  Ter- 
Ha,  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical 
division  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Kdom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  foQowers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  ebewhere,  the  instruments  in  God's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  '*  Thus 
taith  the  Lord  (^,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  n^iceth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I 
Mrill  maJce  Mount  Seir  most  desobte,  and  cut  off 
from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retumeth. 
...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  "  (Ez.  xxxv.  8,  4,  7,  0,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  *  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  fer  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wady  J/jis  i,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  {Gesti  Dti  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  618, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  Regalis,  now  Shobek  {Geata  Dti,  p. 
611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Kernk  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remsuned  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Lftborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akabih  through  the  defile.4  of  Edom,  nbo 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  fomu  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  ICdom  consult  Re- 
tmdi  PakBttiin,  pp.  48,  66  ff.,  78,  82;  for  the 
tbtory  and  commerce  of  the  Nabathaans,  Vincent's 
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Commerce  and  Nanyation  of  the  AfuneiU$,  vol 
ii.;  for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  de> 
scriptions  of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  TrnvtU  in  Syria 
I.aborde*s  Voyiyt,  Robinson's  BibUcnl  Httearcheiy 
Porter's  Ilaaidbiohfw  Syria  and  PaUtlinf. 

J.  L.P. 

E^DOMITES  09*Tt^,  n'»>pip,  pL;   and 

^}Jf^  \32  [tone  of  the  hairy],  Deut.  ii.  4;  'iJoir 
fuuoi),  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom.  [Edom]. 
l->tau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  fEtther  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Be- 
fore that  time,  howe^'er,  he  had  occasionally  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  that  country;  for  it  was  to  the 
»*  land  of  Seir  *'  Jacob  aent  messengers  to  acquaint 
his  brother  of  his  arrival  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3).  The  Edomites  soon  Ijecanie  a  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1  ff.)*  Their 
first  form  of  government  appears  to  ha\'e  resembled 
that  of  the  modem  Bedawlu;  each  tribe  or  clan 

having  a  peUy  chief  or  sheikh  (^•'^Vh,  »  Duke  "  in 
the  A.  v.,  Crttt.  xxxvi.  16).  The  Horites,  who  in- 
habited Mount  Seir  from  an  early  period,  and 
among  whom  the  Edomitea  still  li\-ed,  had  timt 
sheiklis  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2 J  ff.).  At  a  later  period, 
probably  when  the  Edomites  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  nccea- 
sity  of  united  action  under  one  competent  leader, 
and  then  a  king  was  chosen.  The  names  of  eight 
of  their  kings  are  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native  cities,  ih>m  which 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  a  foreigner  (*'  Saul 
of  Kehoboth-by-the  river"),  or,  at  least,  that  hii 
family  were  resident  in  a  foreign  city.  (See  also  1 
Chr.  i.  4.3-50.)  Against  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Edom  were  completely  successful.  Having  either 
exterminated  or  expelled  them  they  occupied  tbe'j* 
whole  country  (Deut.  ii.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  81,  ser\-e8  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the 
Und  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel;  '*  that  is,  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  virtual  king 
of  Israel  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19). 
Other  circumstances,  however,  prove  that  though 
the  Edomite  kings  had  the  chief  command,  yet  the 
old  patriarchal  go\'emment  by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was 
still  retained.  Most  of  the  lar^e  trilies  of  Bedawfn 
at  the  present  day  have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of 
Kimr,  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency; 
while  each  division  of  the  tribe  enjo^-s  perfect  ind» 
pendence  under  its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  with  the  Edomites.     Lists  of  duJcea 

(or  sheikhe,  ^^^'.  M)  are  given  both  before  and  after 
the  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15  ff.;  1  Chr.  i.  51  ff ),  and 
in  the  triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  ens^lfed 
host  of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this 
fearful  act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  On 
the  surrounduig  nations,  it  is  said:  ^'Then  the 
dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed  **  (Ex.  xv.  15), 
while,  only  a  few  yean  afterwards,  Moses  "sent 

roessengere  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  fH  J?Q) 
of  Edom  **  to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  hJa 
country  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for. 
fraudidently  obtaining  his  blessing  appean  to  hava 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  ths 
most  friendly  terms  —  **thtts  saith  thy  brother 
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brad"  (Num  zx.  14)  —  and  though  aasurad  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tree- 
paaa  on  their  fields  or  \inejard8  (ver.  17).  The 
Iiraehtes  were  expressly  oommanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  e>'en  to  entertain  feel- 
ings of  hatred  to  the  lulomites  (Deut.  ii.  4, 5,  xxiii. 
7).  The  ICdomitcs  did  not  attempt  actual  hostil- 
ities, though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any 
intrusion  (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbors  and 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amolekites,  were 
probably  \iTf^  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest 
and  most  detennined  opponents  uf  the  Israeliteti 
during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  (£x. 
xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  ["xlonutes.  Tliey  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  **  Valley 
of  Salt."  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroj-ed  nearly  the  whole  male  population 
(1  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garriscjns  in 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  Viii.  13,  14; 

in  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  should  evidently  be  C^TS, 

Instead  of  D*^WI;  comp.  14;  2  K.  xiv.  7;  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vli.  5,  §  4).  In  honor  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words 
in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  "  over  Kdom  will  I  cast  my  shoe." 
Hadad,  a  member  of  tlie  royal  family  of  Edom, 
made  his  esca|)e  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where 
ho  was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  Alter  the 
death  of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his 
eountr}*men  to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing 
in  tlie  attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi. 
14-22;  Joseph.  Ant.  riii.  7,  §  G).  The  Edcniites 
continued  sul  ject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the 
reign  of  .lel-.oshaphat  (n.  c.  914),  when  they  at- 
tempted to  in\ude  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Ammon 
and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Ikrachah  (2  Clir.  xx.  22).  A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  tlieir  indcpei.dence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  'hiey  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaxiah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
clifiB  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxriii. 
17).  "When  Nebuchadnezzar  lesieged  Jenisalem 
the  Edoniites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  I  e  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm  —  "Renum- 
ber, O  Ia)rd,  the  children  of  Kdom  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem ;  who  said,  Kaze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof.'*  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger"  —  was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled  —  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  slialt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck "  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  accoupt  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  .Tews  in  the  day  of 
their  cahmity  that  the  Fxioinites  were  so  ftarfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxv.  13, 
14;  Am.  i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  ff.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  tlie  Babylonians, 
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the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  aervicM 
during  the  ^,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  aoatb- 
em  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plaleau  between  it  and 
Egypt;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  dritcB 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabathcans.  [Eik>m; 
NKnAioni.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pot- 
sessions  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  whkfa 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restate  to 
the  Jews  after  the  Captirity.  But  during  the  war« 
like  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again  oom- 
pletely  subdued,  and  e^-en  forced  to  eonfonn  to 
Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  xiiL 
9,  §  1;  1  Maoc.  v.  66),  and  submit  to  the  gm-em- 
ment  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edomites  were  now 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  whole 
province  was  often  termed  by  GrnJc  and  Koman 
writers  Idumai  (I*tol.  Oeoff.  v.  16;  Mar.  iii-  8). 
.\ccording  to  the  ceremonial  law  an  Edomite  was 
received  uito  '^  the  congregation  of  the  Ijord  "  — 
that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  pririleges  of  a  Jew — ^'m 
the  third  generation  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  8).  Antipatcr, 
a  clever  and  crafty  Idumitan,  succeeded,  through 
Homan  influence,  in  obtaining  the  government  of 
Judaea  (Joseph.  AiU.  xiv.  8,  §  5).  His  eldest  son, 
Phasal'lus,  he  made  governor  of  Jenisaleni,  and  to 
his  second  son  Herod,  then  only  in  his  15th  yesr, 
he  gave  the  promce  of  (lalilec.  Herod,  afterwards 
named  the  Grtai^  was  sppointed  ^^king  of  th« 
Jews ''  by  a  decree  of  the  Homan  senate  (b.  c.  37; 
Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  14,  §  5;  Matt.  ii.  1).  Imme- 
diately before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  lltus,  in 
consequence  uf  the  influence  of  John  of  Gisehala, 
20,000  Idumspans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  filled  with  robbery  and  Iktodshed 
(Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  tliis  time  the 
i'xiomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear  frcni  the 
page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumsra  still  con- 
tinued to  be  applied  to  tlie  country  south  of  l*alct- 
tine  as  kte  as  the  time  of  Jerome  {In  Odad,), 

The  diaracter  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  Mossing  to  Esau  —  "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  tliou  live'*  (Gen.  xxrii.  40).  AVar  and 
rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edumitn 
By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir  —  by  tlie  sword 
they  exterminated  the  Horites  —  by  the  sword  they 
long  battled  with  their  brethren  of  Israel,  and 
finally  broke  off  their  yoke  —  by  the  sword  they 
won  southern  Palestine  —  and  by  the  sword  they 
performed  the  hist  act  in  their  long  historic  drama, 
massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple,  and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Uttle  is  known  of  their  religion ;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  proLaLle 
that  Fjuiu's  marriage  with  the  **  daughters  of 
Canaan,**  who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind  **  to  bis  father 
and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
emhmce  their  religion,  and  when  E.sau  and  his 
followers  took  posst-ssion  of  Blount  Seir  they  seem 
to  have  followed  the  practice  ccmnion  among  andont 
nations  of  ailoptinc  the  country's  gods,  fcr  we  read 
that  Amaxiah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest 
of  the  Edomites,  *'  brought  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  1  e  his  gods  **  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the 
idols  and  priests  of  the  Idtunsans  (AnL  xv.  17, 
§  9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumieans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Blount  Seir,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  troshdytes^  or  dwellers  in  cares; 
and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted  their  dwell- 
uigs  as  well  as  their  country.    Jeremiah  and  Ob** 
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jkh  both  speak  of  them  as  ^'dwelling  in  the  clefts 
3f  the  rocks/*  and  making  their  hftbitations  higli 
in  th«»  dilfa,  like  the  e^-ries  of  eai^les  (Jer.  xlii.  16 ; 
Obad.  3, 4),  Luij^uage  which  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  mountains  and  glens  of  ICdom. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  ca?es  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  K>fl  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  Petra  are 
well  known.  [1'ktka.J  Their  form  and  arrange- 
ments show  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended for  habitations.  They  have  closets  and 
recesses  suitable  for  family  uses,  and  many  have 
windows.  The  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  form 
of  the  cLf&  ncide  excavation  an  easier  work  than 
erection,  besides  tJie  additional  security,  comfort, 
and  penninence  of  such  abodes.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial  Naibatheans 
were  the  first  who  introduced  buildinii^s  into  l^om. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  al-io  that  the  Kdomites,  when 
they  took  pos^cislon  of  southern  I  Palestine,  followed 
eveit  there  their  old  mode  of  life,  and  excavated 
caves  and  grottoes  everywhere  through  the  country. 
So  Jerome  in  his  ('ommeiitary  on  Obadiah  writes 
—  "  Omnia  Australis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Kleu- 
theropoli  usque  ad  Petraui  et  Ailani  (haec  est  pos- 
sessio  Esau)  in  specubus  habitatiunculas  habet:  et 
propter  niniius  OEdores  solis,  quia  meridiana  pro- 
vincia  est,  subterraneis  tuguriis  uUtur.''  During 
a  visit  to  this  region  in  1857,  tlie  writ«>r  of  this 
article  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  laiye 
number  of  tliese  caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  them  aniung  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
kind  in  tlie  world.  [Elkutiieroi'ul.is.]  The 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security  made 
them  siiecially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every 
age  to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.         J.  L.  P. 

ED'REI,  1.  i^Vff^lttronff.mif/fitt/]:  [Rom, 
'ES^ty,.cxc.  Deut.  iil'i,  10,  -tfi;  Josh.  xix.  37, 
'Aaa-api;  VaL  ESpactv,  -ttfij  Acffaptii  Alex.  £8- 
pattVf  -iifii  'ifiy  in  Josh.  xiii.  12  corrupt,  xix.  37, 
wi^  Aid.  E^aci;]  Euseb.  Onotn.  'Aipai'-  Arab. 

C  \3f  •  l^draiW  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 

of  Dashan  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  [1,]  10; 
Joah.  xii.  4  [xiii.  12,  31,  xix.  37]).  In  Scripture 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under 
Og  their  king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired. 
Not  a  sin{;le  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  God's  people,  though  it  was  within 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxxii.  33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  Loi^ 
and  important  city  dovi*n  to  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era. 

Tlie  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
aame  AV//*Vi,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  \V.  corner  of  the  I^ah.  [Ak- 
GOB.]  'Ilie  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles 
all  butr  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem 
to  have  been  thu  grand  objects  in  view.  The  rocky 
promontory  is  aliout  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  by  two 
miles  and  a  b.'Uf  long;  it  has  an  ele\'ation  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  spreads 
out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a  sea,  and  of  rare 
fertility.  The  ruins  are  neariy  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  have  a  strange  wild  look,  rising 
up  in  bhick  sliattercd  masses  from  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old 
houses  still   remain;  they  are  low,  massive,  and 
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gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  beneath 
heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  present  inhabitants 
reside,  selectuig  such  apartments  as  are  best  fitted 
for  comfort  and  security.  The  short  Greek  in- 
scriptions which  are  here  and  there  seen  over  the 
doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Koman  dominion.  £<jb'*a  was  at  one 
time  adorned  with  a  considerable  mmiber  of  public 
edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war  have  left 
most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  are  met  with ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no  historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  witti  the  Edrei  of  Script- 
ure has  been  questioned  by  many  writei-s,  who 
follow  the  doubtAil  testimony  of  Kusebius  ( Omm. 
s.  V.  E*lrti  and  Attxi'oth^  and  place  the  capital 
of  Hashan  at  the  modem  Der'a^  a  few  miles  further 
south.  The  following  reasons  lia%^  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  fidr'a  as  the  true  site  of 
I'^rei.  (1.)  The  situation  is  such  as  would  nat- 
urally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troubk)us  times  by  the  rulo^  of  a  warlike  nation. 
The  principles  of  fi>rtification  were  then  little  known, 
and  consequently  towns  and  villages  were  built  on 
the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of  rocky  fastnesses. 
The  advantages  of  A'dr'a  in  this  respect  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  Dtr'a,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  the 
o|)en  country,  without  any  natural  advantages,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  e^ery  in\-ader.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  tliat  the  warlike  Kephaim  would  ha\« 
erected  a  royal  city  hi  such  a.  position.  (2.)  The 
dwelling  of  AV//*<i  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  remote  antiquity  —  massive  walls,  stone  roofi^ 
stone  doors.  (3  )  The  name  Edrei,  "strength,"  is 
not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Iidr''a  than  to  l)tr*a. 
In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  statement  in 
Euscbius  tliat  lildrei  was  in  his  day  called  Adara, 
and  was  24  Koman  miles  from  lk)stra.  'Iliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Dtr'a^  which,  as 
lying  on  a  great  rood,  was  better  known  to  him 
than  t'dr'n,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  identify 
it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  proba})Ie  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  tJiat 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands  ?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  lia^-e  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  Komans  took  pos- 
session of  Uashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der'a^  ynm 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa.  which  ranked  next  to 
Ikistra  (Keland,  Ai/.  pp.  213,  223,  548).  In  A.  D 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Ikldwin  HI.  made  a 
sudden  attack  u}x>n  Adraa,  then  popularly  called 
Cicilas  Bernn-di  de  Slamjui^  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  scareity  of  water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1854  tlie 
population  amounted  to  about  fifty  fomilies,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the 
rest  Blohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five 
years  in  D.ima»cu$^  vol.  ii.  p.  220  ff.,  and  I/ftnd- 
book  ftn'  Syria  ami  Palestine^  p.  532  ff.  See  alsc 
Burckhardt's  TrnreU  in  Syriij  p.  57  AT.;  Buck* 
inghaufs  Trnrels  among  the  Arab  Tnbrt^  p.  274, 
[Porter's  Gianl  Cititi  o/ Bashan^  p.  94  fT,] 
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2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  Is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  six.  37). 
The  name  sij^nifies  »» streni^th/'  'v  a  "  stronghold/* 
About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  TtU  KImraibeh,  the  ''  Tell  of  the  ruin; " 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ou  the 
summit  and  a  roclc-hewu  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  dd  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
loug-lodt  Kdrei.  The  strength  of  the  posiUoUf  and 
its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  gi\'e  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Kobinson  {BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  365) 
BUi^sts  the  identity  of  TtU  Khwaibth  with 
Uazor.  For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's 
UdmUtook  for  SifnA  and  Palestine^  p.  442. 

J.  L.  P. 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  I^w  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ivx.  xii.  23,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  23,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;  2  Tiro, 
iii.  15;  Hist  of  Susanna,  3;  Joseph,  c,  Ap.  ii.  16, 
17,  25),  yet  tliere  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom,  there.'bre,  and  instruction,  of  which 
to  much  is  said  in  the  Boole  of  Proverbs,  is  to  be 
understood  chietiy  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law, 
by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,-  10,  iv.  1,  7,  23,  vUi.  1,  ix.  1, 
10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Implicit  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  instances  of  Mosea  himself,  who  was  brought 
up  in  all  Ivgyptian  leai*ning  (AcUi  vii.  22);  of  the 
writer  of  tlie  boolc  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well 
\'ersed  in  natural  history  and  in  the  astronomy  of 
the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl ,  xii.);  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17); 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more  renowned 
than  his  political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  23,  34,  x.  1-9; 
2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has, 
with  much  exaggeration,  been  widely  preaer\-ed  in 
oriental  tradition.  Tlie  statement  made  above 
may,  however,  in  all  probability  he  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education, 
both  at  the  time  when  the  Ijiw  was  l)est  observed, 
and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from 
the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  mon- 
archs,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as 
Hyah  or  Isiiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  tlie 
basis  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-23;  2 
Chr.  xvii.  7,  9;  IK.  xix.  14;  Is.  i.  ft.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Kcclus., 
and  Kcclus.  xxxviii.  24,  23,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  Titus^ 
iii.  9;  Calinet,  Diet.  art.  Uenenhyie).  Parents 
were  required  to  teach  their  children  some  tnule, 
and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  K'uldu&k.  ii.  2, 
vol.  iii.  p.  413,  Surenhus. ;  Lightfoot,  Cht'on. 
Ttmp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marria:]re,  were  anxious  to  underUike,  and 
careful  in  c»Tying  out,  the  education  of  children, 
but  confinei  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  moral) 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  12; 
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Phib,  Qfiod  omnu  prolms  13>er^  toL  iL  p.  458,  ed 
Mangey;  §  12,  Tauchn.). 

iVevious  to  the  Captivity,  the  chjrf  depoatariei 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  whkh 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  iu&- 
cession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  aod  religioiis  con- 
duct of  both  rulers  and  people.  [PROPHtn*,  IL] 
In  these  schools  the  liaw  was  probably  the  diicf 
subject  of  instruction;  the  study  of  languages  wis 
little  foUowed  by  any  Jews  till  aller  the  Captivity, 
but  fh>m  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  rending 
in  foreign  countries  must  have  made  the  kiwwi- 
edge  of  foreign  languages  more  common  than 
before  (see  Acts  xxL  37).  From  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Koniana,  parents 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in  Greek 
literature  (Mishn.  Sotuh^  c  ix.  15,  voL  iiL  pp.  307, 
308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  achoola,  instmctkm  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsevfaere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  cxclosivel/  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worship  (l^v.  x.  11:  Es. 
xliv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Thow 
sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religious  dement  in  the  Jewish  polity, 
were  conspicuous  in  enforeing  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xviL  7,  8,  9,  six.  5,  8, 
11;  2R.  xxiiL2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  iu  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  akiUed  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  nelghbor> 
hood  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  oommercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  oocaaioo  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect,  llie  *« writers^* 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 

same  word  *^?^^,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levy- 
ing of  an  army,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer 
(Gescn.  p.  9(16),  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in.  reference 
to  the  Uw  (Ezr.  vii.  6):  to  Seraiah,  DaTid\«i  scribe 
or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37):  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxir. 
6);  23aruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxx\i.  Zi\ 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  \'arious  times,  "nie 
municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Sobmon,  must  have  required  a  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  department* 

under  the  recorder  (^"^^T^)  ^  historiographer, 
whose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the 
reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18:  d 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  aliove  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  edu- 
cated persons  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called  "-  sons 
of  the  noble,*'  and  allowed  to  take  precedoice  of 
others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp,  Acts  xm. 
vol.  ii.  p.  79,  fol. ;  I/or.  Ilebr,  Luke  xiv.  a-24,  iL 
540).  The  same  authority  deplores  tlie  dei^nerecj 
of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  Soiih^  ix.  15, 
vol.  iii.  p.  308,  Surenh.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  Captivity,  the  synas<^»,  which  were  either 
tbemsijves  used  as  schools  or  had  pUces  near  tk-nn 
for  that  purpose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  kast 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  480  (Calmet,  DicL  art.  J^coUs). 
It  was  flroro  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
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MV  Lonl*s  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though  in 
a  hi^hlj  exaixvenited  Uegreef  by  the  Tahnud.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
mad  probably  enlarging  the  tradittoiia  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, were  matntuncd  for  a  long  time  at  Japhue 
in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Til)eria8,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  'lliese  schooU  in  process  of 
Ume  vere  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by 
degrees  destroyed.  According  fo  the  principles  bid 
down  in  the  Mishno,  boys  at  five  yean  of  age  were 
to  liegin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at 
thirteen  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
loike  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they  entered  tlie  Gemara 
(Miahn.i,  Pirk.  Ab.  iv.  20,  v.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460, 
482,  483,  Surenhus.).  Teachers  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were 
exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical  science 
formed  p:irt  of  the  course  of  instiiiction  {iA.  iii.  18). 
Unmarried  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
teachers  of  boys  {KiLlmh.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383). 
In  the  schools  the  Rabbins  sat  on  niised  seats,  and 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  age,  aot  on  benches 
below  or  on  the  ground  (Lightibot  on  Luke  ii.  46; 
Phllo,  ibid.  12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools 
included  within  their  scope  the  instruction  of 
females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  au- 
thority stmihur  to  that  of  the  prophets  themselves 
(Judg.  iv.  4;  a  K.  zzii.  14).  Needle-w<^  formed 
a  hir^  but  by  no  means  the  only  sulgect  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  females,  whose  position  in 
•oeiety  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  represented  in  modem  oriental  — 
induduig  Mohammedan  —  usage  (see  Prov.  xzxl. 
16,  2.3;  Hist,  of  Bus.  3;  Luke  viu.  2,  3,  z.  30; 
ActszUi.  50;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modem  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  females 
still  more  Imuterl.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  system,  namely,  that  besides  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kunui  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction.  In 
oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan, 
the  lessons  are  written  by  each  schobr  with  clialk 
on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh  lesson. 
All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ;  faults  are 
usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught 
to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapteni  of  the  KurAn  are 
leamt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught 
embroidery  and  needlo-w^k.  In  Persia  there  are 
many  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home. 
The  Kuran  forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  being 
regarded  as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine  but  of 
style,  and  the  text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  col- 
leges, however,  mathematics  are  taught  to  some 
extent  (Jahn,  Arck,  BibL  §§  lOG,  166,  Engl  Tr.; 
Shaw,  TravtU,  p.  194;  Kauwolff,  TraveU^  c.  vii.  p. 
60;  Burckhardt,  Syrin^  p.  326;  Travels  itiArnUi, 
i.  275:  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  96;  lA.ne,  Mod, 
EgypL  i.  80,  93;  Engtishw.  in  Egypt,  ii.  28,  31; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chardin,  Voynges,  iv. 
224  (l^igles):  Olearius,  Travels,  pp.  214*,  215; 
Pietrc  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  iL  188).  [See  Prophet, 
U.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  EQOS.    [Fowls;  Ostrich.] 

SGXAII    (    17^5,    o  hti/er-   AiydK    and 
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'Ky\d  [Vat.  AAa];  [Alex,  in  2  Sam.,  Ai7«f, 
(Jump,  in  1  Chr.  Zy\ai\  Egli)^  one  of  Duvid* 
wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother 
of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 
In  both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  ICghdi 
being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in  botli  is  she  distin- 
guished by  the  special  title  of  David's  "wife." 
According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jerome  (  QiubsI.  Iltbr,  on  2  Sam.  iii.  5, 
vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  and 
she  died  m  giving  birth  to  Ithukam>  A  name  of 
this  signification  is  common  amongst  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day. 

BGLAIM  (C^^^iJ,  two  ponds:  Aya\€i/i', 
[Alex.  AyaWftfA\  Sm.  AyaWifi'-]  OnUitn),  a 
place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there  api>arently 
as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the  boundary 
of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  K.n-kolaim. 
A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to  Eiisebius 
( Onoin.  Agalliui),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  tlie  south 
of  Areopolis,  i.  t.  Ar-Moab  (Jiibbi).  Ivxactly  in 
that  position,  however,  stands  Ktruk,  the  ancient 
Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant,  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Kglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identifioition. 

EGXON  iX^^V.  [cal/'iikf.rituline] :  *Ey\<&fi; 
[Comp.]  Joseph.  *E7A06v'-  EgUm),  a  king  of  the 
Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff.),  who,  aided  by  the  Am- 
monites and  the  Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  *Hhe  city  of  pahn-trees,*'  or  Jericho 
(Joseph.).  Here  he  built  himself  a  palace  (Joseph. 
Ant,  V.  4,  §  1  ff.),  and  continued  for  eighteen  years 
(Judg.  and  Joseph.)  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether 
he  resided  at  Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during 
the  summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  29;  Joseph.),  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  familiar  intimacy  ((rvH^^f, 
Joseph.,  not  Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  IsroeUte 
{vtaviaa^  Joseph.),  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.),  and  who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents, 
became  a  fiivorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus 
represents  this  Intimacy  as  ha\ing  been  of  long 
continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  namely,  that  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given 
in  Judges  Siid  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the 
entree  of  the  palace  is  implied  hi  Judges  (iii.  19), 
but  more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ii)hud  (iii.  15);  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  fevor  by  repeated  presents 
of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the 
ofiermg  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which 
are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud 
(18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  The 
present  is  offiired,  the  attendants  are  dismisciid,  and 
the  king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  {bfuXiay) 
with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place  seems  to  change 
from  the  reception-room  into  the  "  summer-parlor'* 
[probably  a  cool  room  on  the  roof  is  meant],  where 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In 
Josephus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the  sum- 
mer-parlor ifiiayJkTiov)-  In  Judges  the  king  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  dagger  by  rising  apparently  in 
respea  for  the  divine  message  which  Ehud  professed 
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lo  oominunicate  (Pftirick,  adloc.);  in  JoKphus  it 
ii  ft  di-eam  which  Khud  preiencU  to  Twetl.  aiid  the 
liingf  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  up  from  his 
throne.  The  obesity  of  F^Um^  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,/((<,  eurrctof, 
LXX.;  but  "cnissus,"  Vulg.,  and  soGesen.  Ltx.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (imprqp.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Epbraim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Kphraim  (Josh.  xlx.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  oonunanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. ; 
A.  V.  "a  trumpet'*).  Descending  ilrom  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demor- 
alized by  the  death  of  their  king  (.loseph.,  not 
Judg.).  Tlie  greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
byt  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the  new 
of  eroding  into  their  own  country.  The  Israelites, 
however,  had  already  seized  the  Jbi-d*^  and  not  one 
of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.). 

A'(rfe.~— The  **  quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
[A.  v.]  (iii.  1!)):  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut 
vii.   25,  "graven  images"  (l*atrick  ad  foe;  cf. 

Gesen.  fhb.  Lex,  sub  v.  D^b'^D?).  [See  Quak- 
RIK8,  Amer.  ed.]  *       T.  E.  B. 

BG'LON  (Vlb;i5  [see  above]:  in  Josh,  x., 
[Rom.]  Vat.  and  Alex.  ['OioWdfi;  ^-v.  Z^,  30,  37, 
Comp.  'E^Ac^y;  vv.  6,  23,  34,  37,  Aid.  'A^A.tii'; 
ver.  3,  'OtioKdfi',  Josh.  xii.  12,]  A/Ac(fi,  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.]  *Ey\tifi;  [Josh.  xv.  3 J,  Horn.  Vat.  corrupt; 
Alex.  E^Aw/a;  Comp.  witli  17  MSS.  *Ay\<iiv'] 
Kt,hni)y  a  to\i7i  of  Judah  in  the  She/Uih  or  low 
country  (Josh.  xv.  3U).  During  the  struj^gles  of 
the  conquest,  Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  towns,  which  under  tienisalem  attempted  re- 
sistance, by  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of 
the  latter  with  Israel,  legion  was  tlien  Amorite, 
and  the  name  of  its  king  l^ebir  (Josh.  x.  3-5). 
The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  tliis  combination  is 
too  well  known  to  need  notice  here  (z.  23-25,  &c.). 
Eglon  was  soon  aft^r  visited  by  Joshua  and  de- 
stroyed (x.  34,  35,  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless 
survives  in  the  modem  Ajlan^  "  a  shapeless  mass 
of  nuns,"  "potsherds,"  and  "scattered  heaps  of 
unhewn  stone,"  covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter, 
Ifaruib. ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  188;  Kob.  ii.  49),  about 
10  miles  from  Btil  Jibrin  (lUeuthcropolis)  and  14 
from  Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  niaritirae 
plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Efjhn  qtm  et 
Odollm ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  ICleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullani 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh.  X.,  as  given  above;  and  it  is  to  tlie  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  lilglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  AdoUam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  r^ing  of  the  LXX.  G. 

B'GYPT  (D^TVD,  D^T'TP  VT'ft  '^'^^9' 
gent  n.  '•"JV?  :  Aryvrrot-  jE(jyptw),  a  country 
occupying  the  northeastern  angle  of  Africa,  and 
ying  between  N.  lat.  31©  37'  and  24©  1',  and  E. 
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kmg.  270  13'  and  340  12^.  Jt«  HmiU  appev  te 
have  been  always  \ery  nearly  the  same.  la  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  10,  XXX.  6),  according  to  the  obviously  cor- 
rect rendering  [Migdol],  the  whole  country  it 
spoken  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which 
indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south 
as  at  present.  Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
always  held,  except  by  the  modem  geographers,  to 
include  no  more  than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the 
Nile  lying  within  the  limits  we  have  specified.  The 
deserts  were  at  all  times  wfaoUy  dificrent  from  the 
valley,  and  their  tribes,  more  or  lest  independent 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Names.  —  The  common  name  of  I^l}t  in  the 
Bible  is  "Mizraim,"  or  more  fiilly  "the  land  ci 
Mizraim."  In  form  >(jzraim  is  a  dual,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plund  veth. 
When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  men> 
tioned  as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  thai 
anything  more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  col- 
onized by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  uidicates  the  natural  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of 
the  Delta  and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  baa 
been  commonly  divided  at  all  times.  The  nnguhr 
Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indi- 
cates Lowtf  I'^yptf  the  dual  only  property  meaning 
the  whole  country  (thus  Gesenius,    77/ej.  a.  vr. 

*nil^D,  D^ni*C),  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for 
this  assertion.  The  mention  of  Mizndm  and  Pathra 
together  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  zUv.  1,  15),  even  if  we 
adopt  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to 
be  in  these  places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor, 
by  no  means  pro\'Qs  that  since  Pathros  is  a  pari  of 
Egypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part 
alflo.  llie  mention  together  of  a  part  of  a  country 
as  well  as  the  whole  is  very  usual  in  Hebrew 
phraseology.     Geaeniui  thinks  that  the  Hebrews 

supposed  the  word  ^^ITtD  to  mean  a  limit, 
although  he  admits  it  may  have  had  a  difleient 
I«!gyptiaii  origin.  Since  we  cannot  trace  it  to 
Eg^'ptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we  consider  it  a 
purely  Setnitic  word,  as  indeed  wouki  be  most  Ukeiy. 
Gesenius  finds  the  signification  "limit"  in  the 

e 
Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  yjA/0  ;  but  this  word  also 

meivps  "  red  mud,'*  the  color  intended  being  either 
red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egj-pt  is  also  caUed  in  the  Bible  VH  y^. 
"  the  Umd  of  Ham  *'  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27 ;  comp.  buniii. 
51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to  Ham  the 

son  of  Noah  [Ham];  and  ^71^},  Rahab,  "the 
proud  "  or  "  insolent  **  [Rah ad]  :  both  these  ap- 
pear to  be  poetical  appellations.  The  common 
ancient  Eg}-ptian  name  of  tlie  country  is  written 
in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pro- 
nounced Chem;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMEE" 
(Brugsch,  Geof/raj/fiisdit  Jtischrj/itH,  i.  p.  73.  Xo 

362);  and  the  Coptic  forms  are       )(^;5.A1H, 

5(;kui  (M)  ,  KHJUie,  khuii  (9).  and 

KHllI  (B).*  Tl»w  ™°»«  signifies,  alike  in  llie 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  "bbick,"  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  huid  on 


a  The  pystem  of  transcribing  ancient  Egyptian  Is 
chat  givun  by  th«  writer,  In  the  Eneydopadia  Britan- 
niea^  8th  ed.,  art.  Hieroslyphics, 


b  The  letters  M,  8,  and  B  denote  here  and  etae- 
where  the  Memphltic,  8abidic,andBashmaric  dIalceCa 
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looount  of  the  blackness  of  its  allavial  soil  (comp. 
Plut.  c/e  /*.  et  0»u\  c.  33,  trt  r^¥  Ktyvirrov  iw 
rois  fidKiara  fitXdyyfioy  QZa-aVj  SHarsp  rh  fi4- 
\tuf  rov  6i^$a\fA0Vt  XiifAiay  Ka\ov<rt)-  It  would 
secnif  08  ttiui  desciiptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  J'ljTj-ptiaii  etiui\-alent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  sliould  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizroini.  it  is  probable,  how- 
ever (conip.  l*lut.  /.  c.)t  that  it  also  corresponded 
in  sense  to  11  am,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

^  ^  ^ 
ncBS.     In  Arabic  we  find  the  connate  word  \  »*», 

'*bLick  fetid  mud"  (A'ffWfws),  or  "black  mud" 
{Sifii'ih,  MS.),  which  stiggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Miizui*.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecttue  that  Kern  is  the  %)'ptian  equivalent  of 
llani,  and  abo  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being 
similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  H:uu 
may  have  Ijeen  prophetically  friven  to  Noah's  son 
as  the  pruj^itor  of  tlie  inhaliitanta  of  IC^'pt  and 
nei<;hl)orln<r  hot  or  dark  countries,  llie  otlier 
hicnr^lvphic  names  of  Kgypt  appear  to  be  of  a 
poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pbanohs  Egypt  was  divided  Into 
Upper  ao«i  Uwer,  "the  two  regions"  TA-TKKV 
enUed  respectively  "the  Soutliern  Kegion"  TA-KES, 
and  "the  Northern  liegk>n "  TA-MEHKET. 
lliere  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  ICgypi  lieing  white,  and  that  of 
l^wer  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the 
pachent.  'llie  sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler 
of  each  region:  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was  8UTEN, 
♦•  king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  ••  bee,"  the 
two  conibbieci  fonning  the  common  title  SUTEN> 
SHEB  r.  'llie  initial  sign  of  the  former  name  is 
a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression  in  Palestine  as  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs  and  I'!!g3i>t  (2 
K.  xviii.  21;  Is.  xxxvi.  6:  ICz.  xziz.  6);  the  latter 
'  itaoie  may  throw  light  upon  the  comparison  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  a  tly,  and  the  king  of  Ass)Tia  to 
a  bee  (U.  ni.  18).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  before  I^wer 
F^ypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former  in  the 
pscheut  rises  above  that  of  tlie  latter.  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Alanetho 
speaks  of  r^y  re  &y»  itu\  icir«  x<^P^  ^*P-  •^"•'Z'*' 
c.  Apion.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies  fiaatXebt 
rmr  rt  &if»  iral  rAy  irir«  x*?^^  (Kosetta  Stone) 
occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title  mentioned  aliove. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  ai;d  tlie 
llie' Mils,  making  altogether  three  provinces,  but 
Uie  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two  wa^  even 
then  the  most  usual. 

8u^ierficie».  —  Egypt  lias  a  superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  dther  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This 
computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
nndy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole 
tpacR  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  5C2S  square  miles.  Anciently 
8735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaini 
about  Vl'Jb  square  mil?8.  These  computations  are 
those  of  C'obnel  Jaeotin  and  M.  Esti'%'e,  given  in 
the  Blemov  of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work 
{Detcriptim  de  tEyypte^  2d  ed.  z\'iii.  pt  11.  pp. 
101  fir  \.     They  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the 
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actual  state  of  the  country  at  the  jtresent  time 
Mr.  Lane  calculated  tlie  extent  of  the  cultix-ated 
huid  in  A.  II.  777,  a.  u.  1375-G,  to  lie  5dOJ  square 
geographical  miles,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  towns  and  villages  appended  to  l)e  Sacy*i 
AM  AUitif,  He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated. 
M.  Slengin  made  the  culti\'ated  land  much  lets  in 
1821,  but  since  then  much  ^^'aste  territory  has  been 
rechvimed  (.Mrs.  Poole,  Unt/lishtcoifinn  in  h^yypt,  L 
85).  The  chief  difierences  in  the  character  of  the 
surface  in  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were 
that  the  k>ng  \'alley  through  which  flowed  the  canaJ 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea  was  then  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much 
(brther  north  than  at  present. 

AWirj.  —  From  a  remote  period  Eg^'pt  was 
dinded  into  Nomes,  HESPU,  sing.  IltlSP,  each 
one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship, 
llie  monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  I'weUlh  Dynasty,  which 
began  B.  c.  cir.  2:)82.  lliey  are  said  to  have  been 
at  first  36  in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46 ;  afterwards  they  were  ftuther  increased. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  thein  in  the  Uible. 

In  the  LXX.  version  Indeed,  H^^^Ip^  (Is.  xix.  2) 

is  rendered  by  k^^ot,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for 
translating  it  otherwise  than  "kuigdom."  It  ii 
probabki  tiaX  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not 
three,  kingdoms  in  the  country.  Two  |)rovinces 
or  districts  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Pathroe  and  Caphtor;  the  former  appears  to  have 
lieen  part  of  Upper  F^^ypt,  the  latter  was  certainly 
so,  and  must  be  represented  by  tlie  Coptite  Nome, 
although  no  doubt  of  greater  extent.  [Patiikos; 
Cai»iitor.] 

General  Afpearnnce,  Climate^  ^c. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  da}'s  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  \-ast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
|)crfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  and  numerous  canals^  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  li^iiypt  must  have  suflfered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  faa^-e  almost  di»- 
appearod,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich  green  of  the 
fiekis  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare  yeUow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  tlie  cities 
were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered  every 
where  "...."  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  hmd  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Kain  is  not  yery  uulrcquent 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  Culti- 
^-ation  nowhere  depends  upon  it.  lliis  absence  of 
rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  (xi.  10, 11)  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case  of 
Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as  peculiar  to  the 
coimtry.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by 
severe  pestilence,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  that 
any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character 
of  the  modem  Pbigue.  llie  plague  with  ubich  the 
Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech.  (t  c.)  is  described 

by  a  word,  H^^Oi  which  is  not  specially  applicable 
t/>  a  pestilence  of  their  country  (see  %Tr.  12).  Cu- 
taneous disorders,  which  have  always  been  ^'eiy 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  aa 
peculiar  to  the  country  (Deut.  vii.  lb.  xxviil.  27, 
35,  60,  and  perhaps  Ex.  xv.  26,  though  hen  the 
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iderence  may  be  to  the  Plague  of  DoiU),  and  as 
puiusluiicnU  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  disoledience. 
whereas  if  they  01637x1  they  were  to  be  prraened 
from  them.  The  i^j-ptian  calumny  that  made  the 
Israelites  a  iKxly  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Joiaeph.  c. 
Apion.)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as 
to  ths  I'lxodus  given  by  ^laiictho  sliuwn  to  le 
altogether  wrong  in  its  main  facts,  which  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  1- amines  are 
frequent,  and  oii6  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time 
of  the  Futimee  Khaleefeh  Kl-Mustansir-liUah,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
[Fa»iim*:.J 

Geiditt/y.  —  The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
ilie  valley  of  Upper  Kgypt  are  bounded  by  rocky 
deserts  co^-ered  or  strewn  with  sand.  Cn  either 
side  of  tlic  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overkx>k 
the  \-alley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  clifik.  llie  formsr 
tion  is  limestone  as  &r  as  a  little  above  lliebea, 
where  sandstone  b^ns.  The  First  CatararL  the 
•outhem  limit  of  lCg}'pt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primitiw  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  l^g3'pt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300  feet 
in  their  height,  but  (ar  in  the  eastern  desert  they 
often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest 
is  Gtbtl  Ghuriby  which  rises  about  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  were 
obtained  frtm  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt,  brec- 
cia, and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  desert 
between  the  Tbebals  and  tlie  Ked  Sea.  An  im- 
portant geological  change  has  in  the  course  of  cent- 
uries raised  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the  uortliem  side 
of  tlie  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian  era  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards,  as  prophesied 
by  Isaiali  —  '*  'llie  Ix)rd  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  '*  (xi.  16);  "  the  waters 
shall  fail  from  the  sea  "  (zix.  6).  The  DelU  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  western  limits 
being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  ancient 
Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile;  Upper 
F^pt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  across,  and 
generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Anciently 
Uiere  was  a  fertile  \-alle>'  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen,  now  called 
Wddi-l  lumt-ylut :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  [(Joshkn.]  To  the  south,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the  Ftiyoom, 
the  old  Arsinolte  Nome,  connected  with  the  valley 
by  a  neck  of  culti\-ated  land. 

The  A7^.  — llie  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible 

ShUior,  'V\TVXP,  or  "the  black  (river);"  Year, 

n^M^,  "I'S^,  "the  ri\-er,"  probably  derived  from 

the    Eg^-ptian    ATUR,   AUR ;   D';^'??   "^U?, 

w  Uie  river  of  Egypt; "  and  D'J'^?; D  bPJ,  either 
"  tlie  brook,"  if  the  first  word  be  not  a  proper  name, 
or  else  Uie  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of  Egypt,'*  to  which,  if 

the  hitter  rendering  be  correct,  vPJ  »lone  must 
be  added.  'Ilieae  names  are  discussed  in  another 
article.  [Nilk.]  In  F^i^yptuin  the  Nile  liore  the 
sacred  appelhtion  HAPEE  or  HAPEIvMU,  "the 
abyss,**  or  "  the  abyss  of  watera."  As  Egypt  was 
divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles, 
HAl'EIC-KI-IS,  "  the  Southern  Nile,"  and  H  APEE- 
MEHEFT  "the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name 
being  given  to  the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in 
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Kubia.  The  common  appellation  in  ATUIL  nr 
AUK,  "  the  river."  which  may  be  oon)]xired  ti  (be 
Hebrew  l'«>r.  'ITiis  word  hiw  \>etni  pn*«er\»'rt  in 
tV  '^ofitic  appdlation  6iepO^  S^pO. 
l^pOO  (V),  lepO  (S),  whicli  Ckewi^  rJso 
siffniHes  "tlie  river."  llie  inundation.  ILVPEE- 
riJ,  "great  Nile,"  or  *»high  Nile,"  fertilizes  and 
sustains  the  country,  and  makes  tlie  river  iU  chief 
blessing;  a  very  lowr  inundation  or  failure  of  rising 
being  Uie  cause  of  fi&mine.  'llie  Nile  was  on  this 
account  anciently  wxirshipped,  and  tlie  ]ikigne  in 
which  its  waters  were  turned  into  1  hwd,  whik 
uijurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (hlx.  vij.  21: 
Ps.  cv.  23),  was  a  reproof  to  Uie  superstition  of  the 
EgypUaiis.  llic  rise  begins  in  F4Q-pt  aliout  the 
summer  aolsUce,  and  the  inundation  conimcnees 
about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  heigiit  ta 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundaUon  lasts  about  three  months. 
During  Uiis  Ume,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  poors  along  its  red  tuilad 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  \-alIey  and  pbdn.  Tlie  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  Uie  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  sajfv 
that  "  the  huid  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt "  (vlii.  8,  b.  5).  llie  nte 
at  which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Efypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesUng  mearches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  reault. 

Cult^tiun^  Affficufture,  ifr.  — The  anein^ 
prosperity  of  Ivgypt  is  attested  by  Uic  tiibk  as  weO 
as  by  the  itumerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As 
eariy  as  the  age  of  the  Great  i'jTamid  it  must  have 
been  densely  popuhOed  and  well  able  to  support  its 
inhabitanta,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
was  then  much  extenial  traffic.  In  aucfa  a  climate 
the  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in 
necessary  food.  Even  the  Israeiitea  in  their  haid 
bondage  did  "  eat  freely  "  the  fish  and  the  vcgetahka 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  exer  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  laud  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown,  llie  contnat  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  Uiau  to  physica] 
eauses.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nik 
have  fiuled,  the  eanab  and  the  artificial  kkes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up;  that  the  reeds  and 
other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce, 
and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  hare  in  most  parti 
perished ;  that  the  land  of  Goslicn,  once,  at  kast 
for  pasture,  "  the  best  of  the  hmd  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6, 
11),  is  now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  as  scaredy 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and 
that  the  predicUons  of  the  prophets  ha\«  thus  re- 
ceived a  literal  ftdfillment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5- 
10),  yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistibk  aggres- 
sion of  nature,  but  because  Eg)^  amittea  and 
accursed,  baa  lost  all  strength  and  tua^.  The 
popuUtion  is  not  huge  enough  for  the  cidUiiUioo 
of  the  hind  now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppreaaiun 
has  taken  from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  ad- 
vance. 

Eg}*pt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  counti7.  As 
fiur  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
Uie  produce  fiuled  in  PaksUne,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Jose|>h  it  wsa 
evidenUy  the  granary  —  at  least  during  iaminea  — 
of  the  nations  around.  The  inundaUon,  as  taking 
the  place  of  rain,  has  alwaj's  rendered  the  systcaa 
of  agriculture  pecuUar;  and  Uie  artificial  irrigaUoo 
during  the  time  of  low  Nik  is  necessarily  on  thr 
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)  principle.  We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  *'  iiot  as  the  land  of  I'^'pt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowed^t  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs: 
bat  the'  buid  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
[is]  a  huid  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  driuketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven'*  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irri^ion  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  t4> 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
bborious  work.  [Foot,  wateuino  with.]  The 
monuments  do  not  afibrd  a  representation  of  the 
supposed  miv***'"^  That  now  called  the  shadoof, 
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Shidoof,  mr  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  garden. 
(Wilkinson.) 

which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer 
is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket, 
is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
means  of  arUficial  irrigation.  There  are  detailed 
pictures  of   breaking  up  the  earth,  or  plough- 


Granary,  shoMng  how  the  grain  was  pat  in,  and  that 
the  doors  a  b  wers  intended  for  taking  it  out. 
(Wilkinson.) 

.ng,  sowing,  harvest,  thrashing,  and  storing  the 
wheat  in  granaries.  The  thrashing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (corop. 
Deut.  XXV.  4).  llie  processes  of  agriculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  aliout  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  han'est  dme  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  vernal  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
diilerent  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic, 


was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fhiit- 
trees,  the  date>palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuHhIe.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
of  Joseph.     Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 

village  —  for  "1**.^  must  be  held  to  have  a  wider 

signification  than  our  **  city  "  —  had  its  field  (Gen. 
«U.  48);  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the 
Land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20- 
26).  llie  ei'idence  of  the  monuments,  though  not 
very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ev«f 
afterwards  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  ear> 
liest  records  afford  no  information  as  to  tlie  tenure 
of  land ;  but  about  Joseph's  time  we  find  fluent 
mention  of  villages  with  their  lands,  the  two  being 
described  under  one  designation,  as  held  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  apparently  by  the  royal 
gift.  There  does  not  seem  to  ha^-e  been  any  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  lands  may  have 
been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or  fSor  lifie.  The 
temples  bad  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable. 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  bnds  belonged 
to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  probalde  that  the  Utter,  when 
not  employed  on  active  service,  reoeix'ed  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and  occu- 
pied them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Josei*ii.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  anciently 
of  high  importance,  especially  for  their  fisheries  and 
the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Henzeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  large 
fisheries,  which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its 
isUnds  and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  inde- 
pendent Eg}-ptbins  of  the  Uuoolia.  I^e  Mceris, 
anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  artificial  lake  be- 
tween BiNiee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  U-Feiyoom.  It 
was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  country,  and 
its  fisheries  yielded  a  great  revenue  It  is  now 
entirely  dried  up.  llie  canals  are  now  far  less 
numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of  them  are  choked 
and  comparatively  useless,  llie  Bahr  Yoosuf,  or 
** river  of  Joseph"  —  not  the  patriarch,  but  the 
famous  Sultan  Voosuf  SoLih-eddeen,  who  repaired 
it  —  is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near  the  desert  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending  northward 
fh>m  Farshoot  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little  below 
Mem^^is.  This  was  prolMbly  a  w(m^  of  vrry  ancient 
tiroes,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  the  Canal  of  the  Ked  Sea,  upon  which  the 
buKl  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  con- 
nected the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea. 

BoUin^,  —  The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consisU 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Ix>wer  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mulhen7- 
trees,  and  aeadas,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Thebals,  generally  in  dumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  niull)erry-tree, 
of  oki  oommon  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  olgects 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fhiiU 
are  the  date,  grape,  fig,  sycamore-fig,  pomegranato, 
banana,  many  kinds  of  mekma,  and  the  olive;  and 
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there  nre  many  others  less  common  or  important, 
'lliese  yren  abo  of  old  produced  in  the  country. 
Anciently  gardens  seem  to  ha^-e  received  great  at- 
tention, to  have  been  elaborately  planned,  and  well 


Vineyard.    (Wilkinnon.) 
filled  with  trees  and  shrubs.     Now  horticidture  is 


EGYPT 

neglected,  although  the  modem  inhabitants  are  sr 
fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  predecessors.    Th 
vegetables  are  of  many  kinds  and  excellent,  sue 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people.    Ai^ 
ciently  cattle  seem  to  ha\-e  been  m<m  numenyns 
and  thttir  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  boi 
ne>'er  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.    The  Israd 
ites  in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  back  to  thf 
time  when  they  *'  sat  by  the  flesh  pots  '*  (Ex.  rvi 
3),  seem  as  much  to  ha>'e  rq^^ted  the  vegetalilfr 
and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Fl^OT^     **  ^^^ 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat.     We  remember  the  fish 
which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  the  cueumben 
and  tlie  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  tlie  onions,  and 
tlie  garlick  *'  (Num.  xi.  4,  5).    Tlie  chief  vegetaUo 
now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils,  of  which  an  exceUent 
thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen.  xxv.  34),  keks,  oniotis 
garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cabbages,  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, the  tomato,  and  the  egg-fruit,     lliere  an 
many  besides  these.     The  most  important  fieU- 
produce  in  ancient  tiroes  was  wheat: "  after  it  must 
be  placed  Iiarley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  the  res^ 
tables,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans.    At  tlie  present  day 
the  same  is  the  case;  but  inaue,  rice,  oats,  ckner, 
the  sugar-cane,  roses,  the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  must  be  added;  some  of  which  are  not 
indigenous.     In  the  account  of  the  Plague  of  HaQ 


Making  a  papyrus  boat    (Wilkinson.) 


Boat  of  the  Mle,  showing  how  the  sail  was  ftstcned  to  the  yards,  and  the  natore  of  the 
rigging.    (Wilkinson.) 

27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a  cereal  or 
a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the  former 
ophiion.  (See  Kyk.)  It  is  clear  from  the  e^idenee 
of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers  that,  of 
old, 'reeds  were  far  more  common  in  ^ypt  than 


fimr  kinds  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax, 
barley,  wheat,  and  H^'^S  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32),  which 
Is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  »'rye"  (/.  c), 
"spelt "  (Is.  xx\-iii.  23),  and  "  fitches  "  (Is.  xxviii. 

a  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows   Egyptian  tombs  having  genninated  on  being  sown  la 
no  aatialhetory  instanee  of  wheat  found  in  ancient  our  own  time. 
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now.  The  b}bhu  or  papyrus  u  aliuosfc  or  quite 
nnknowu.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  aiid  most 
important  plant:  boots  were  made  of  it*  it  Jk^,  and 
of  their  thin  leaves  the  fiuiious  paper  y^M  nuuiu- 
lactured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  un'iei*  two 
names  in  the  Bible,  neither  <^  which,  however,  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it.     (1.) 

The  mother  of  Moses  made  Spi  HJ^j  »•  an  ark  " 
or  "  skiff"  »  of  papyrus  "  in  which  to  put  her  child 
(Ex..  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah   tells  of  meiuengen  sent 

•ppvraitly  from  ftirthest  Ethiopia  ui  H9j)*^b|, 
**  vessels  of  papyrus  "  (xviii.  2),  in  both  which  cases 
S  i:3  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it  would  seem 
ill  other  phkces  to  signify  ** reeds"  generically.o 
(2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  "  the  papyrus-reeds  (n*^n^) 

Id  the  river  O^^))  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
everything  growing  [lit  sown]  in  the  river  shall  be 
dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the  wmd],  and  [sliallj 

not  be  "  (lix.  7).  Gesenius  renders  H^^  a  naked 
or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Apart  fh>m  the  fact  that  little  gr.iss 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Itlgypt,  and  that 
litUe  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  instead 
of  those  stoping  meadows  that  must  have  been  m 
the  European  scholar's  miiid,  this  word  must  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other 
water-plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  away, 
and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the 
flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  im- 
portant pbce  in  the  commerce  of  ancient  I'^pt. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend 
anything  but  the  papyrus.    The  marine  and  fluvial 

product  l^^D,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  was  caUed 

I^^D^^  will  be  noticed  in  art  Red  Sea.  The 
lotus  was  anciently  the  favorite  flower,  and  at  feasts 
it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs:  it  is  now  very  rare. 

ZdOlogy.  —  Of  okl,  Egypt  was  &r  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among 
tbem  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were 
kq»t,  but  not  in  great  numbers;  now  tliere  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses 
of  Copts  and  Franks."  ^  Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
horses  of  the  comitry  were  in  repute  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
M  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  commanded 
respecting  a  king  of  Israel :  "  Me  shall  not  multiply 
horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses : 
forasmuch  as  the  liord  hath  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way  "  (Deut.  xvii. 
16),  —  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  hones  was 
with  Egj'pt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
**  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Kg}-pt,  and 
linen  yam :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen 
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a  In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xzxv.  7,  the  word  is  psobably 
used  generically. 

b  In  a  lomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  Kl-Geeieh,  of  the 
time  of  Shiif-ra,  second  King  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  ropreeeated 
and  their  numbers  thus  given :  885  oxen,  220  cowm 
with  their  cmlves,  2281  goats,  760  asses  with  their 
young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  flnt  7000 
p,  3000  camels,  600  yoke  of  oxen,  600 
43 


yam  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went 
out  of  Egypt  tor  six  hmidred  [shekels]  ot  silver,  and 
an  horse  for  an  huudrcfl  and  flily;  and  so  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  for  the  kuigs  of  8}Tia 
did  they  bring  [thenij  out  by  their  hand  "  (1  K. 
X.  28,  '2J).  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this 
king  for  chariots  and  ca^-alry  was  large  (iv.  26,  x. 
2'J;  2  C-hr.  i.  14,  ix.  2.3).^  Some  of  these  horses 
came  as  yearly  tribute  Irom  his  v.'UMals  (1  K.  x.  25). 
In  later  times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for 
trustuig  in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the 
aid  of  her  horses  and  chariots  and  horseiiten,  that 
is,  probably,  men  in  chariots,  as  we  sh.ill  show  in 
s{)eaking  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of 
the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  pasd.ige  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Uenhadad,  where  we  read  —  "  The 
liord  hath  made  the  host  of  the  S^Tians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host:  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
liO,  the  kuig  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the 
kmgs  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  ICgyp- 
tians  to  come  upon  us  "  (2  K.  vii.  0)  —  these  kingi 
ruled  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orujitea, 
who  were  called  by  the  Egyptians  SilE'i'A  or 
KHE  rA.  Tlus  Pharaohs  of  the  XVlllth,  XlXth, 
and  XXth  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars  with  these 
Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  greiit  king  and 
many  chiels,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a  force 
of  chariots  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
Asses  were  anciently  numerous:  the  breed  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent.  Dogs  were  foraieriy 
more  prized  than  now,  for  being  held  by  most  of 
the  Muslims  to  be  extremely  unclean,  tliey  are  only 
used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the  villages.  IIm 
camel  has  nowhere  been  found  mentioned  in  the 
inscripLiciH  of  Egypt,  or  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments. In  the  liibla  Abraham  is  siwkeu  of  as 
having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a  gift 
from  Pharaoh  ((r<«n.  xil.  16),  and  before  tiie  Exodus 
the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  mumun  (Ex.  ix.  3,  conip.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  were  probably  Shepherds.  The 
Ishmaelites  or  Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  carried  theur  mercliandise  on  camels  (Gen. 
XXX vii.  25,  28,  36),  and  the  htnd-traflic  of  the 
Arabs  must  sdways  have  been  by  caravans  of 
camels;  but  it  is  probable  that  canicls  were  not 
kept  in  Eg}'pt,  but  only  on  the  frontier.  On  the 
black  obelisk  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  llritish 
Museum,  which  is  of  Shahnaimbar,  king  of  Assyria, 
contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael,  camels  an 
represented  among  ol{|ects  sent  as  tribute  by  I'^ypt 
They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which,  though 
perhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  has  never,  as  far 
as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt.  The  deserts 
have  always  abounded  in  wild  animals,  especially 
of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  the 
hippopotamus  was  fomid  in  the  I'iigyptian  Nile,  and 
hunted.  I'his  is  a  fact  of  importance  fur  those  who 
suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job» 
especially  as  that  book  shows  e\'idence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  I'^ypt  Now,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even 


(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  caae  (xlil.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal  times. 

c  The  number  of  Solomon^s  chariots  Is  given  as 
1400,  and  hU  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  hones 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  28),  tt  4U00  (2  Chr. 
ix.  26);  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  oorreol 
number. 
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in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant  may  have  beeOf  in  the 
remotest  hUturical  pericMl,  an  iuhabitant  of  Eg3'pt, 
•iid,  as  a  land  animal,  have  been  driven  further 
south  than  his  brother  pachyderm,  for  the  name  of 
the  Island  of  Elephantine,  just  below  the  first  Cata- 
mict  in  hieroglyphics,  AM  .  .  "  £lephaut-land,'' 
•eems  to  show  that  he  was  ancientiy  found  there. 
Bat«  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the 
daric  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages  with 
the  uneartlily  whir  (^  their  wings.  Such  desola- 
tion is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
baU  "  (ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  %ypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  la  natural. 
The  Rupicts  are  numerous,  but  tLe  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
GraUtUorts  and  Anserei  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountiins  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.     In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 

^^an,  D^ari.  «  dragon,"*  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  « reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt."  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hatii  said.  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
pat  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  "  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  9,  10,  and  15  V  and  with  a  more 
ekMe  resemblance  in  Ps.  bcxiv.  13,  14,  "  Thou  didst 
diride  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou  brakest  the 

hmds  of  the  dragons  (D^p^^dH)  in  the  waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  lemthan  (^nV!^)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "  (C"^.^,  t.  e.  to  the  wiU 
bessts,  oomp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
Important  as  indicating  that  whereas  ]^3n  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
wed  for  the  greatest  of  them;  the  crocodile.  ^H^l  v 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fiilly  bears  out  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.^  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there  is 
an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  hi  words  simihir 

a  It  Is  sapposed  by  commentators  to  meau  the 
tfoontzy  also ;  but  this  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved. 

h  Gesenins  (Tke.i.  s.  v.)  would  take  ^n***)/  for  a 
serpent  in  Job  iU.  8,  Is.  xzvll.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
ease  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  pasBSfe  the  meaning  ^  crocodile '"  Is,  how- 
ever,  specially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  ^  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
JSriathan  *• :  comp.  xli.  2 ;  A.  V.  10,  ''  None  [is  so] 
flerae  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
me  ?  "  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
terrible,  who  shaU  reelst  the  Creator?    The 
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to  those  in  Isaiah  (U.  9,  10,  and  15?),  but  with- 
out' a  mention  of  the  dragon.     In  this  case  ths 

division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  ^^ST^  ths 
proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  wonders  of  creation  (w.  7-11, 13) :  so  too  in  Is. 
(w.  13,  16).  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  eouU 
be  thus  spoken  of  as  a  sigmd  exerase  of  the  Dirins 
power.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  £;gyp^snd 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn  in 

"the  streams,"    n"»?7?,  **thc  riv«f»,"   D^'iT, 

and  "the  ponds"  or  "manhea,"  C^QD^!  «  (Es. 
viii.  1,  A.  y.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to'  pirtaie 
the  Pkigue  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  m  the  desert  (comp.  Deut-  viii. 
15).  The  Nile  and  hkes  have  abundance  of 
fishes;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  K^ypt  have 
very  greatly  &Uen  away,  thdr  produce  is  J*ill  a 
common  article  of  food.  Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  bmd  in  a  doud,  and^  as  in  the 
{^igue,  e^  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  huid  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  phigues  of  Egypt;  but  it  is  not  certain 

that  the  -words  DS^  and  ^"^^  <1«^*^  ^'^^ 
(Ex.  via.  16-31). 

Ancieni  JnhabilanU.  —  lhe  old  inhabitants  of 
Eg>-pt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  bcctipled  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlen  hare 
greatly  diminished  Uie  Migritian  charscteristici  in 
the  generality  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  for  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  hi  maimos  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  nee  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egypthms  in  character  were  very  relig- 
ious and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  TUs 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modem  inliaiiit- 
ants,  except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  vromen.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  eariy  eastern  nation  that  we  Imow 
to  h&ve  resembled  the  modem  westerns  in  this  por- 
ticukr;  but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterise  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  tlie 
Egyptians,  hi  general,  treated  the  Israelite  with 
kindness  white  they  were  in  thdr  countiy,  eren 
the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  frtxn 


refor  not  to  the  king  of  Babykn, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  Qod's  people  at  a  remote  tune 
(Is.  xxlv.,  XXV.,  xxvl.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvil.  esp^  w. 
12, 18 :  comp.  the  shnilar  use  of  S|g>  pt,  &c.,  in  Bev. 
xi.  8). 

e  Gesenlus  (7V«.  s.  v.)  understands  this  word  hsn 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.  At  the  seaeoo  to  whfeh 
the.namtlve  refors,  theee  woukl  have  been  dried  op, 
although  there  would  be  many  manhy  places,  «ap»- 
dally  near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ■nrisaf 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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Um  pri^fege  of  admissioa  into  the  congiegj^^tija  in 
the  third  generation^  gnnted  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomiiei,  whila  the  Ammonites  end 
Moebites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  oat  of  the  (bar  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut  xxiii. 
3-d).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
oo  tlie  history  of  the  oppression. 

Lanymigt.  —  The  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  tu  us, 
Is  an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It 
is  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyph- 
ici.  The  character  of  the  langua^  is  compound: 
it  consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  languages  and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
one  hand^  and  those  of  the  Semitic  languages  on 
the  other.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  African 
languages  make  a  disUnct  fiunily  of  several  of  those 
languages,  spoken  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
eontinent,  in  which  fiunily  they  include  the  ancient 
£gyptian ;  while  every  Semitic  scholar  easily  recog- 
nises in  Egyptian  Semitic  pronouns  and  other  ele- 
meots,  and  a  predominantly  Semitic  grammar.  As 
in  penon,  character,  and  religion,  so  in  language 
we  find  two  distinct  elements,  mixed  but  not  fused, 
and  here  the  Nigritian  element  seems  unquestion- 
ably the  earlier.  Bmisen  asserts  that  this  language 
is  **  ante-historical  Seroitism;  '*  we  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  accepted  his 
Cheoiy.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  questwu  see 
The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  attd  of  Man^  ch.  vi.  As 
eariy  as  the  age  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  tlie  link  connecting 
the  old  hmguage  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian 
Egyptian,  the  latest  phads.  Hie  Coptic  does  not 
very  greatly  diiB»'  from  the  monumental  language, 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the 
ncred  dialect,  except  in  the  preaeuoa  of  many 
Greek  words. 

Religion.  —  The  b.isis  of  the  reb'gion  was  Ni- 
gritian fieiishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship, 
difiering  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  couutry,  and  hence 
obviously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted, 
first,  cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of 
primeval  revelation,  as  in  Babyionia;  and  then,  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intellectual 
abstractions.  The  incongruous  character  d  the 
religion  necessitates  this  supposition,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the 
historical  period  ooufirms  it  There  were  three 
aiders  of  gods  —  the  eight  great  gods,  the  twelve 
lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They  were  repre- 
sented in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the 
lieadB  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on  their 
heads  cosmic  or  other  ok^ects  of  worship.  The 
fetishism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals, 
that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although 
deceased  kuigs  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honors  —  in  one  case,  that  of  Sesertesen  III., 
of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris,  of  a  very 
special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  ofier- 
ings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of  wine,  oH, 
and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility, 
and  fhture  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Among  the  rites  circumcision  is  the  most  remark- 
aUe:  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  IVth  dynasty. 

Hie  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
^  for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted  the 
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i^gyptian  rpligiou  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ei.  xz.  7,  %\» 
The  golden  calf^  or  rather  steer,  /j)!?,  was  prob* 
ably  taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one 
of  the  sacred  bulls.  liemphan  and  Chiun  were 
foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon, and  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU 
((Nnobably  pronounced  KEMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  tliat  they  were  worshipped  by 
the  Shepherds:  but  there  is  no  satiafitetory  evidence 
that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system  of 
idoktry.  [Rkmfhan.]  Ashtoretb  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph 
II.,  B.  c.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Tiliro,  oppo- 
site that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramids,  ill.  "Tourah 
tablet  2  "),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus  '* 
m  "  the  Tyrian  camp  **  in  Memphis  (Herod.  iL 
112)  must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless 
this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phcenidaa 
Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  rev»< 
lation  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the  probability  that  what- 
ever  was  unolyectionable  in  common  belief  and 
usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  E^^tian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  tiie 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  relig- 
ion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  I^w,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending  oo 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  AU  we  Ittun, 
but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that  every 
Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recognized 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Iaw  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modem  reckless  criticism. 

Laws.  —  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own 
records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws 
in  force  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
E^ypt  most  probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native 
law,  nor  to  law  administered  to  iiati\'es,  for  during 
that  whole  period  they  appear  to  have  been  under 
Shepherd  rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  abso- 
lutely the  same  system  as  the  Egyptians.  The 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  showing  im 
that  the  people  <tf  all  ranks  oommmily  went  un- 
armed, and  without  military  protection.  We  must 
therefore  infer  that  the  bws  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  snflScient  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  punishments  seem  to  have  been  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  very  different  in  their 
relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted, 
in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  violence  wen 
more  severely  treated  than  offenses  against  religkin 
and  morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  tdieo 
the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itaelf  in  the  case  of 
impiety  alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian 
populace  acted  with  reference  to  any  offense  against 
ito  religion  as  it  dU  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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b  evident  from  the  answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh 
proposed  that  the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the 
land.  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacri- 
fice the  aliouiination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord 
our  God :  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
Ihe  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
itoneus?'*  (Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government.  —  'Hie  jc^vemment  was  monarchic 
al;  but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority,  llie  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived,  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  in- 
dependence of  tlie  priests.  Nomes  and  districts 
were  governed  by  officers  whom  xthe  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toporchs.  There  seems  to  have  lieen 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occiu'  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  IVth  and 
Xllth  dynasties. 

Foreign  Policy.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Eg>'pt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveiiess  which 
■prang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  t)f 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  part  of  I^ypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they 
appear  to  have  been  kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to 
the  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the  red  and 
black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great  oriental 
rivals  of  Egypt  The  supremacy  or  influence  of  the 
Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wisdom 
in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kuigs  of  the 
IVth,  Vlth,  and  XVth  dynasties  appear  to  have 
nnintemtptedly  held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
tal)lets  record  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But 
with  the  XVIIlth  dynasty  commences  the  period 
of  f^y^itian  supremacy.  \ety  soon  after  U.e  acces- 
sion of  this  i)owetful  line  moat  of  the  countries 
between  the  Egyptian  border  and  the  Tigris  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  Tlie  empire 
leems  to  have  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from 
•bout  B.  c.  1500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (b.  c.  cir. 
990-067),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
fbrward  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
oonstaiit  stniggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Eg}'pt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of 
the  rulers  St  Egypt.   Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally 
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can  indeed  alone  exphiin  the  strong  resistance  oflfeicd 
by  the  Hittites.  'llie  general  policy  of  the  Ef^p- 
tians  towards  their  eastern  tributaries  seeiDs  to  liavc 
beoi  marked  by  great  moderation.  1  he  Pharaohs 
intermarried  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon 
them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  iiiipoflaDt 
positions,  nor  attempted  those  deportations  iLat  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case 
of  those  natioftS  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  e^'en  exacted  tribute.  So  kn^  as 
their  general  supremacy  w«s  uncontested, they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favoralile  or  neatial 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  the 
kter  part  is  fully  consistent  with  what  w^  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  aid 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  nf 
Egypt,  or  a  commander  of  I'^gj-ptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  dC  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Ass}Tian  or  Babylo- 
nian extradition.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  dsughter 
in  marriage  to  Sofemon ;  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (S  K.  vii. 
6);  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea;  Tirhakah  aided 
Hezekiah ;  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  Joshdi  against 
his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with  the  se\-erity 
of  the  oriental  kings;  and  his  second  successor, 
Pharaoh  Hophra.  maintained  the  alliance,  notwith- 
standing this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jenicakni 
from  the  Chaldeans,  reoeit'cd  the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  took  refuge  in  I'^lit-  It  is  probal.]e  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relatioiis 
exist^.  The  Hebrew  records  of  that  time  aflbrd 
no  distinct  indication  of  hostility  with  Egjpt,  nor 
have  the  Egyptian  lista  of  conquered  reglona  and 
towns  of  the  same  age  been  found  to  contain  any 
Israelite  name.  Whereas  in  Shishak^s  list  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  some  of  its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  eariier  Pharaohs  to  the  east  aeemi 
always  to  have  been  along  the  Palestinian  coast, 
then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and  Pbceni- 
ciahs,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across  Syria 
northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The 
Rebu  (I^bu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  ]*4!ypt,  on 
the  north  coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
probably  employed,  like  the  Shayretana  or  Chere- 
thim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  pordy 
Eg3'ptian  province,  ruled  by  a  riceroy,  «*  the  I'ricee 
of  Kesh  (Gush),"  and  the  assimibtion  was  so  com- 
plete that  Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  hare  I  ecu 
received  by  the  Egyptians  as  native  rulers.  Further 
south,  the  Negroes  were  subject  to  predatory 
attacks  like  the  slave  hunts  of  modem  fimes,  con- 
ducted not  so  much  from  motives  of  hostility  as  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim,  Oush,  as 
mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Eg3'pt,  but  not  a  single 
name  tliat  can  be  positivdy  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  that  country. 

Army.  —  Inhere  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  moiranients, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pluuw>h  of  the  Exodus  led  600  cboeen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot- force  in  porsoit 
of  the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  eharioti 
are  proliably  the  ^^hoiwmen"  mentioned  in  the 
rehtion  of  this  event  and  dsewheie,  for  in  %yptini 
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ther  are  called  the  "  horse  "or  "  cavalry."  We 
have  no  subsequent  indicatiun  in  the  liihle  of  the 
oonstitution  of  an  I^ptian  army  until  the  time  of 
the  XXI [d  d)'niufty,  when  we  find  that  Shishak's 
invading  force  was  partly  composed  of  foret^iers ; 
whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as  yet  he 
poiuti\idy  determined,  althou<rh  the  monuments 
make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  former 
eharacter.  The  army  of  Xecho,  defeated  at  Car- 
^hemiah,  seems  to  havs  been  similarly  composed, 
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although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  soon  aflerwards  became  the  most  important 
foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 

DoMtstic  Life.  —  The  sculptures  and  pamtingi 
of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  hito  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkuison's  great  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  b  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
hareem-syrtem  of  sedusioo.     The  wifo  is  called 


Phalanx  of  heavy  lafiuitry 


'•t&e  lady  of  the  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have  |  especially  the  priests,  soldierj,  artisans,  and  herd* 
been  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer  class;  and  |  men,  with  laborers.  A  man  of  the  upper  class 
if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practiced.  |  might,  however,  both  hold  a  command  in  the  army 
Of  marriage-ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has  |  and  be  a  priest;  and  therefore  the  caste-sj-stem 
been  discovered,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some- 1  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  th<» 
thing  of  the  kind  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen  i  subordinates.  The  (reneral  manner  of  life  does  not 
vDe  Rougi!',  Kuni  sur  utie  StMe  ^gyptienne^  pp.  |  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites,  from  its  great 
6.1,  64).  Concubinage  was  allowed,  the  concubines  essentud  difference.  The  Egyptians  from  the  days 
taking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no  |  of  Abraliam  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
^astCM,  although  great  classes  were  very  distinct,   which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question, 
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except  {hn>iii;h  the  agtn^efwiou  of  foreign  invaders.  I  siuns,  the  pitr&uit  of  game  in  the  dcwi'ts,  or  oa  the 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  super- 1  river,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  wu  left 
Intendence  of  their  fidds  and  gardens;  their  divei>|  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class.    IIm  Lireal- 


DiscipUuMl  troops  of  the  time  of  the  XVmth  Dynasty.     (WUUnsoo.) 


ites  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  yery  first  a 
pastoral  people :  in  time  of  war  they  lived  within 
walls;  when  there  was  peace  they  *^  dwelt  in  their 
tents  *'  (2  K.  ziii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts,  and 
the  dances,  music  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
oommon  games,  were  probably  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  moat  luxurious  days  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  tlie 
noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Geo.  zliii.  IG,  31-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monuments, 
although  it  evideutly  describes  a  far  simpler  re- 
past than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  min- 
ister. I1ie  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems 
to  have  surprised  Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  were  fiftr  more  important  than 
any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris, 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
plsoe  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
Sess.  Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
the  mourning  fi>r  the  former  continued  so'enty 
dajB. 

LUtraturt  and  Art.  —  The  £|gyptiana  were  a 
Tery  literary  people,  and  time  has  preserved  to  us, 
beiidea  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and  temples, 


many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historical  chararcter, 
and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  except  such  as  arises  from  their 
sometimes  enforcing  moral  trutlis  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Book  of  Provertia. 
Hie  moral  and  religiuns  sptem  is,  however,  essen- 
tially difiereut  in  its  principles  and  their  application. 
Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity  between  the 
0.  T.  and  Eg^-ptian  literature,  and  have  gi^-en  a 
show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian 
documents  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in 
which,  however,  they  have  gone  so  awkwi^rdly  that 
no  one  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could 
for  a  moment  be  deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian 
influence  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Moses  was  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Eg}'ptians  *'  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  probably  derived 
from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  was 
necessary  for  the  calendar.  [Ciiroxolqgy.]  His 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  Hie 
Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry  and  mechanics:  the 
earUer  books  of  the  Bible,  howet'er,  throw  no  light 
upon  the  degree  in  which  Moses  may  have  made 
use  of  this  part  of  his  knowledge.  In  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  high  proficiency  of  the  Egyptians  was 
probably  of  but  little  use  to  Uie  Hebrews  after  the 
Exodus:  anatomy,  practiced  by  the  former  from  the 
earliest  ages,  was  repugnant  to  the  foelingi  of 
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,  and  the  sunples  of  Egypt  and  of  PalesUne 
would  be  M  diflerent  as  the  ordinary  diaeasea  of 
the  coantry.  In  the  aria  of  architecture,  aculpture, 
and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was  the  chief, 
then  seems  to  have'  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
DEwterial  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptiana  architecture  waa  a  religioua  art,  embody- 
ing in  ita  principlea  their  highest  religious  oonyio- 
tiona,  and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Durable  constnictum,  massive  and  grand  form,  and 
rich,  though  sober,  color,  characterize  their  temples 
•nd  tomlM,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  ^  homes  "  of 
men.  To  adopt  snch  an  architecture  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  region  of  Egjiit,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
same  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  tif  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  E^ypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
aiystem  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  becune  harmless,  until  modem 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  ciqpable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magidan*.  —  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  %ypt  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who 
oould  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  zli.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
seeming  success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
12,  22,  viu.  18, 19,  Ix.  11;  9  Tim.  iU.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognize  any  such  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practiced, 
not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawfid,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Maoic;  Jam- 
BKE8;  Jannes.] 

JndmtrifU  Arts.  —  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
anportant  place  hi  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xlx.  9).  The  fine  hnen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (I*rov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  nath-e  nuuiufactures,  and 
I4)pear8  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxl.  6,  Ixviii.  13 ; 
eomp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Ftstiwtb.  -r  Hie  religious  festivals  were  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, kept  with  great  merry-makmg  and  license. 
His  description  of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastb, 
kept  at  the  city  of  BubasUs  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to  some  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  festivals  now  held  in  the  country 
(ii.  59,  00).  'llie  feattt  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  seems 
to  have  been  Tcry  much  of  the  same  character:  first 
o&rings  were  pnsented,  and  then  the  people  ate 
and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxiii.  5,  6,  17,  18,  19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25), 
as  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popular 
uicient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modem  InkabiUvUs.  —  The  man- 
ners of  the  modem  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
jifhience,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  (he  Bible  is  seen 
in  the  numerous  ref^nces  given  in  the  Modem 
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EffypUam  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  gOMfsl 
value  of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

CiiBONOLUGY  AKD  HisTORY.  —  In  treating  of 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  i^ypt  it  it 
our  endearor  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  state- 
ment of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the  greater 
prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the  generality 
of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually  agreed.  Thd 
subject  may,  be  divided  into  three  main  branches, 
terhnical  chronology,  historical  chronok)gy,  and 
history:  — 

1.  Teckfueal  Chronology.  —  It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  ia, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
oflered  by  the  hitter;  and  what  we  may  term  th# 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  ws 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we 
must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  positive  basil 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  jMrosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Ever^ 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  fh}m  tliat 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no  gen- 
eral means  of  t«sting  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical IndioationB  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  vrith  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the 
Sothic  Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  Ilia 
Vague  Year  contained  365  days  without  any  addi- 
tiomtl  fhK^tion,  and  therefore  passed  through  all  the 
seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  waa  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears 
to  have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [Chronol- 
ogy.] The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epagomenie, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth,  llie  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising 
four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  dd, 
and  4th  of  tbode  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  <ftc.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation.  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean- 
ing ot  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  conclude 
the  Egyptians  to  ha\'e  had,  at  least  in  a  remote 
period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  third 
season  represents  the  period  of  the  inundation,  ita 
banning  must  be  dated  about  one  month  bdbre 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especisJJy  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  sup- 
posed sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  comroendug  with 
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the  BO-called  heliacal  riang  of  Sothis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constAiitly  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  tuitil  a  period  of  1461 
yean  of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had 
elapeed,  trom  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  c}  cle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted 
of  1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  com- 
mencements recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Kra  of 
Menophres,  July  20,  b.  c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on 
the  same  day,  a.  i>.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Kg}'ptian  king,  and  Uiis  is 
most  pn^bable.  The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or 
Men-phthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Men- 
ptah,  the  father  of  Kameses  IL,  and  also  that  of  the 
fon  of  the  latter,  all  these  being  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  chronological 
indications  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  Tropica]  Cycle  was  a  cycle 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  former 
year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  utdeed  that  it  was 
used  in  the  monumental  age;  but  from  the  mention 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third  of  tlie  cycle,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  Vague  Year  would 
retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1505 
}ears;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is 
preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of  complete 
lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period  of  500 
years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  fix  any  commencements  of  this  cycle.  If  the 
characteristics  of  the  IVopical  Year  are  what  we 
suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun  u.  c.  2005 
and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  record,  as 
we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs  {IJoia 
jEgtfptidca,  p.  12  ff.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  6,  6).«  The 
return  of  the  Phcenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronolog- 
ical meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  therefore  lenirth,  as  the  Sotliic,  its 
commencement  being  marked  by  the  so-called 
heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BENNU 
HESAK,  '*  the  Phcenix  of  Osiris,"'  which  is  placed 
in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  El- 
Kumeh  six  moutlis  distant  fix>m  Sothis.  The 
monumenti  make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months, 
which  can  only,  we  believe,  le  periods  of  thirty 
years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  yeai'  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  computed  the  following  dates  of  com- 
mencements of  these  Pan^ricial  Years :  1st.  B.  c. 
2717,  first  dynasty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  monu- 
ments); 2d.  B.  c.  2352,  IVth  dynasty,  Silphls,  I. 
and  II.;  3d.  b.  c.  1986  (Xllth  dynasty,  Sesertesen 
IlL?  not  on  monuments);  the  kst mentioned  date 
being  also  Uie  beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which 
^)pear8  to  have  comprised  four  of  these  Pan^-rical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system 
of  Paneg}Tic8  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are 
B.  c.  1442,  XVlIIth  dynasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt; 
ind  B.  c.  1412,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 


•  For  the  reasons  for  fixing  on  these  yean,  see 
thra  JEg.  L  e. 
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Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monainaili 
ha\'e  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates:  Kiaing  of  Sothis  in  reigit  of 
Thothmes  III.,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  b.  c.  144d;  sup- 
posed Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  b.  c,  dr. 
1441 ;  rising  of  Sothis,  Kameses  III.,  XXth  dynastT, 
B.  c.  1301;  star-risings,  lUmeses  VI.  and  IX., 
XXth  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  ei 
uncertainty  aflect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and 
that  of  Iksmeses  III.  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two 
of  lliothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in 
which  the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occun 
to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be 
obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  os  no  direct 
evidence  in  ia\or  of  the  high  antiquity  which  Btant 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom,  lite 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed 
to  regard  as  afiTording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury B.  c,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record 
to  be  of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth 
century  b.  c.  llie  Eg}7)tians  themselves  seem  to 
have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  b.  c,  but  for  deiemiiiuiig 
this  epoch  there  is  no  direct  monumental  evidcuce. 

2.   IJiitortcal  Chi-onolnffy.  —  'Jlie  materials   for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho.     Since 
the  interpretation  of  hierogl}'phics  has  been  dis- 
covered tiie  evidence  of  the  monumenta  has  l«en 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  haa 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  ud.     We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  frame-work,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.     The  rcniaina  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want. 
A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has  sboa-n  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  original  source  the 
general  authenticity  of  which    is  vindicated    bj 
minute  points  of   agreement.     The  infarmation 
Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his  work, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is  onlj  by 
a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  they 
take  a  definite  form,     llie  remains  of  Manetho^a 
historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the  Eg3-ptiau 
dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments,  one  re> 
lating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the 
Exodus.     The  list  is  only  known  to  us   in    the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preaened  by  S}-ncelIua« 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.     These  presait  such 
great  difi*erences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  texL     The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  b.  c,  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  built  the  Creat  Pyramid,  4000.     The 
monuments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  mi^jority  of  Eg}-ptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  tlie  d}iia8tieB  were  partly  contem- 
porary.    A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  lliebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Egj'pt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Joseph,  c.  Ajnon.  i.  14).  The  naming 
of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certjun 
single  kingdom,  and  that  of  the  kiter  ones,  whieh  we 
know  to  have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or 
the  first  seventeen,  and  the  XVIIIth  and  following 
dynasties,  lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former 
are  named  in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then 
one  of  Memphitcs,  broken  by  a  d^iiasty  of  Elephani- 
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liixtes^  next  »  Heracleopolite  line,  Ac.,  the  d^uMties 
nt  a  particular  city  being  grouped  together;  whereas 
the  latter  generally  present  but  one  or  two  together 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  difierent 
cities  recur.  The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore 
to  represent  parallel  lines,  the  later,  a  succession. 
llie  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same 
oondusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  belong  to 
dl£ferent  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be  con- 
temporary. In  the  present  state  of  Eg}-ptology  this 
evidence  has  led  to  various  results  as  to  the  number 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the  consequent 
duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes  it 
impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  men- 
tion of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not 
a  sole  ruler.  For  exampk*,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  Xllth  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  rule  a  double  line.  Yet  its  numerous 
monuments  in  general  give  no  hint  of  more  than 
one  king,  although  there  was  almost  always  a  rec- 
ognized colleague.  Therefore,  a  furtioi-iy  no  notice 
would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any  monument  of  a 
ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the  king  in 
whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  thereifore 
scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  I^ane,  as  long  ago  as  18'i0,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon 
their  numbers  and  names.  This  scheme  the  writer 
believes  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monu 
menu.  The  table  in  the  following  page  contahis 
the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approxima- 
tive dates  we  assign  to  their  commencements,  and 
the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew  history  con- 
nected with  that  of  Kg^'pt,  accorduig  to  the  system 
preferred  in  art.  Chkc>noi»oy. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  Ojuigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  se\'enteen  dynasties.  The  last 
date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  XVlIIth 
dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years. 
Baron  Bunsen  and  l>r.  Lepsius  indeed  pisice  it 
much  earlier,  but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive 
monumental  evidence.  The  date  of  the  banning 
of  the  Ist  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  plac« 
a  little  before  is.  c.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  inten'al  between  the 
two  dates  caimot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arran^ment  here  given  be 
eorrect.  Some  ha\*e  supposed  a  much  greater  an- 
tiquity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  pkices  the  accession  of  Menes  u.  c.  38;i2, 
and  Bunsen,  two  hundred  ye:uv  biter.  Their  sys- 
tem is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  tlie  chronological 
work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555 
to  the  thirty  dynasties  {C/inm,  p.  51  k).  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whoki  statement  is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of 
ehronology,  among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held 
a  prominent  place  {h'nc.  BnL  8th  ed.  AVv/>^  P* 
452;  Qu-trUrly  Rtvlew,  No.  210,  p.  31)5^7).  If 
this  number  l«  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious, 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  8up))ort  the  extended 
lystem  so  confidently  put  forth  by  those  who 
adopt  it 

3.  Il'utory.  —  Passins;  from  chronoloi;y  to  his- 
lof7,we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  m  the 
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Bible  which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That 
Egypt  was  coknized  by  the  descendants  of  Noah 
I  in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  (Japhtor 
which  had  taken  place  before  the  anri\'al  of  Abralum 
in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration  could  occur, 
tlie  Caphiorim'and  other  Mizraites  must  have  occu- 
pied £^ypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  (lassage 
points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an 
ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded:  *'  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  YjgypV  (Num. 
xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron  was  originally 
called  Kiijath-arba,  and  was  a  city  of  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned  under  that 
appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraliam  (Cien.  xxiii. 
2);  it  had  tlierefore  been  founded  by  the  giant-race 
before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

llie  evidence  of  the  Eg}'ptian8  as  to  the  prime\*al 
history  of  their  race  and  country  u  extremely  in- 
definite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  hito 
two  branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  bkick 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  tlie 
Shemites  and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  goddess  i'esht  (oomp. 
Brugscb,  (Jtogi:  Jnschr.  ii.  90,  91).  Tliey  seem 
therefore  to  ha\'e  held  a  double  origin  of  Uie 
species.  Tlie  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  m  the  fragments  of 
Eg^-ptian  history,  'ihese  commence  with  tlie  divine 
dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynas- 
ties. The  Utest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be 
traditional,  not  mythical;  and  the  earliest  ])art  of 
the  second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  coigecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  ca^e,  however,  tliere  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  tlie  clear  Ught 
of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The  indi- 
cations are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Eg}'pt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  tlie  commence- 
ment of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology,  lliere  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  tokl  Solon  when  be  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (PUt.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  luu'e  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  nlstory  of  the  dyimsties  preceding  the 
XVIIIth  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of 
monumenu.  lilxcept  tliose  of  the  1  Vth  and  Xllth 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  times  of  Menes,  the  firat  king,  until  tlie 
Sliepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  tliis  age  the  .Meinphite 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the 
I  Vth  d^iiasty,  were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised. 
The  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the 
Eaat^  and,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho, 
gained  the  rule  of  Egj'pt.  Those  whoso  kings  coiu> 
posed  the  X  Vth  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant They  appear  to  have  been  Phcenicians,  and 
it  is  probable  that  tlieir  migration  into  Eg}-pt,  and 
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I  at  last  int  i  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great 
moTecueut  to  which  the  coming  of  the  Phcenicians 
from  the  £rythnean  Sea,  aud  the  Philistiues  from 
Caphtor,  belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war 
af  the  four  king«  —  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  — 
was  directed  agiunst  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the 
X  Vth  dynast «'.  Most  probablj  the  Pharaoh  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
I  he  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  Xllth 
djmasty,  for  it  is  ar«^ed  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opiniod  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anteri(»*  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hoetile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marria;^,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  Importance.  The  ruJe  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty, which  was  oi  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
yeazB,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  £^i)t,  but 
after  its  ckise  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Eg^-ptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and 
more  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exereised  a  severe 
rule  over  the  Egyptiaus.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments  proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this 
period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  frvored  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  prob- 
able [Ciironolooy],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  aud 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  E^^yptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
bribe,  aud  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsoU-ed.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  mider  the 
XVnith  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  XlXth, 
or  if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  Xllth, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  1434  years !)  went  out  under 
the  XlXth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in 
a  period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  mommients  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  I^t 
us  examine  the  deUuls  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  E'^yptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  pcwerAil  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  ne  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  XVth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  aflect  this  inference?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inseriptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of 
moat  foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  oon- 
itantly  spoken  cf  in  the  san^  terms  as  the  inhabit- 
ints  of  the  uifenial  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war 
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with  the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  tht 
case  of  fHendly  nations.  It  is  a  feelhig  alone  parat* 
leled  in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
accounts  of  the  (jreek  writers,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  E^}'ptians  against  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph 
should  be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In 
lesser  particulars  the  evidence  h  not  less  strong. 
The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is 
law,  who  kiUs  and  pardons  at  his  pleasing,  who  not 
only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the 
Egyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs  of  tlie  crown, 
liie  Egyptian  kings  on  the  contrary  were  reritrained 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreijiniers, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local 
ties  and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  fuuily  pointe  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egj-ptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acte  indicate  a  fellow- 
fieeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  agauisi 
the  national  party. 

The  "  new  king  "  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  £«;yptian,  and 
head  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  wliich  they  pro- 
tected. Plausible  as  this  theory  appears,  a  close 
examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems  to  us  to 
overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king  that  — 
"  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we:  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  tliem;  lojt 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies, 
and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land  "  (l':x.  1.  9,  10).  The  Israelites  are  there- 
fore more  and  stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Israelites  would  jom  his  enemies;  he  is  not 
able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence,  and  he  therefore 
uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them  by  making 
them  perform  forced  labor,  and  soon  after  takes  the 
stronger  measure  of  killing  their  male  children. 
These  conditions  pouit  to  a  divided  country  and  a 
weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus 
is  consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use 
of  universal  terms  does  not  offer  any  real  objection. 
When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of.  it  is  not  necessary 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should 
suppose  the  entire  country  to  be  stricUy  intended. 
If  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  Exodus  most 
probably  occurred  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  we 
have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  oppression  appear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or 
Shephenls.  The  change  of  policy  is  in  fiivor  of 
their  having  been  Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason  that  all  the  for- 
eigners should  have  had  the  same  feeling  towardi 
the  Israelites;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Egyptian   Pharaohs  and  their  subjecte  seem  in 
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^eral  to  n«ve  been  friendly  I  •  them  throughout 
&ieir  histurj,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were  privi- 
leged by  the  I^w,  apparently  on  this  account.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the 
two  iifttlong,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy, 
would  ha\'e  been  as  enduring  as  i»e  know  it  to  have 
been,  had  the  %yptiaQ8  looked  back  on  their  con- 
duct towanis  the  Israelites  as  productive  of  great 
national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  can  only 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  I^ower  E^'pt,  and  especially  it8«a8tem 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
pressors, whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay  very 
near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties, 
the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  diflicult  to  choose  between  these  three: 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  aiford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Es^ypt  to  sojourn  there;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (111. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  XVth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (.To- 
seph.  c.  Apum,  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings 
of  this  period  in  the  Koyal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  tliat  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  pi'esent  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  X  YIth 
or  the  XVIIth  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
IsrnelitGB,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  Wst  some  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianused,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Eg^'ptLin  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supiMsed  by  tlie  dau;;hters  of  Jetliro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  Uiat  place 
the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  n.  c,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
been  in  those  times  already  establislied  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  indicate  any  such  event  It  has  been  over- 
k)oked  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive  Pales- 
tmiau  names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
hsts  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pharaohs, 
and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys 
^eir  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they  did 
lot  conqr.er  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  on  Egyptian  eridenoe  whether  the  He- 
brews were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  theu*  conduct 
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towards  the  IsxAelites.  At  the  same  time  the  rliar- 
acter  of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  thii 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  evm 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideratioD,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  daj's  of  the  sole  kiogdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  ha\'e  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  JerusaJem,  and  thai 
this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioocd  at  a 
later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  16,  16). 

He  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  late^ 
date  Df  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  pnnious 
article  (Chrokology).  The  objectious  to  a  n^ndi 
earlier  date,  that  of  B.  c.  1652,  may  be  oonaidered 
as  &vorable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Uaher*8  date, 
although  not  unfaY'orable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  tha.t  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the  history 
of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  E^-ptian  reoofds, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (vwip  iw  4 
May€$i)tf  oifK  in  ruy  rap'  Atyvirriois  ypofxfiirtev^ 
oAA*  &s  ainhs  u/jLoK^YUKty,  iK  rmv  iJit^rw^nts 
lutOoKoyovnivw  it^ariBtiK^v^  k,  t.  K.  Joseph,  c 
Apum,  i.  10).  A  cnUcal  examination  shows  that  it 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exo- 
dus: it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  rdgn  it  is  aasigDed. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Kameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  £g}'ptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (b.  c.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-nemt  and  Tliothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  £1- 
Kamak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  III.^  his  great-grandson,  states 
on  scarabsei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  buik  at 
lliebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair,  the  Vocal  Memiion  and  its  fd- 
low.  The  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Setbee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  B.  c.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particuhurly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emeaa, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Kaniak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  fiu-  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campa^ 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
tliey  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  capt- 
ured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  tnatj 
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with  lum,  though  this  last  object  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  immediately  attained.  Menptah,  the  son 
lod  successor  of  Kameses  II.,  is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  ICxodus  to 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites 
went  out.  One  other  kin<;  of  this  period  must  be 
noticed,  Kameses  III.,  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  b.  c. 
cir.  12Ji)i  ^bo*e  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
hLs  preaw  ««mple  of  .Medeenet  i{aI>oo  in  western 
Thelie^,  seem  to  have  l>een  not  less  important  than 
those  of  Kameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
sculptures  commemorating  tliem  reprer^ents  a  naval 
victory  in  the  .Me  literranean,  $^ined  by  the  Kgypt- 
iaii  Heet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
i'arians,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana)  or  Ci'etans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correspond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  serve  in  the  li^^j'ptian 
forces.  Tnis  king  abo  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Kebu  (Lelm),  or  LuUim,  to  the  west  of  Kjypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  E'^ypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to  have  fidlen  into  anarchy,  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Thebes,  and  a  I^wer  E^tian  dynasty,  the  XXIst, 
having  arisen  at  Tanis.    Probably  the  EgypUao 
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prinoeas  who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  a  late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  Sheshunk  I.,  the  Shishak 
of  the  Bible,  restored  the  miity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  revived  the  credit  of  the  ICg^'ptian  arms,  B.  c. 
cir.  900.  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  ana 
perhi^  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
attacked  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Keholioam.  On  the  outei(le  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
'  temple  of  Ef-Kamak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
'  Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  'Hhe  kingdom  of  Judah,'* 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [Siiisiiak.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerali  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  caL 
only  have  been  that  of  Ei^ypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zkrah.]  Egypt  makes  no  fit;ure  in  Asiatic  history 
during  the  XX I  lid  and  XXIVth  dynasties:  under 
the  XXVth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  aficient 
importance.  This  was  un  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  .Assyria.     So,  whom  we 


The  son  of  King  Remeses  with  bis  charioteer.    (Wilkinson.) 


are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaoo,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Sennach- 
erib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [TiKHAKAH.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  XX Vlth,  of  SaTte  kmgs.  Psaraetek  I.  or  Psam- 
metichus  I.  (b.  c.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assyr- 
ian garrison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  zx.).  Neku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  niarched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Meiiiciddo  Josiah  encount- 
ered him  (b.  o.  608-7),  nptwithstanding'the  remon- 
strance of  the  Eg^'ptian  king,  which  is  very  illustra- 
tive of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2  Chr. 
zxxv.  21)  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defieat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judahl  The  army  of 
Necho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.  c.  605-4  ( Jer.  xlvi.  2,.  We 
.'<nd  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 


of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  hii 
land :  for  the  king  of  Dabylon  had  taken  from  the 
river  of  EgjTJt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  thai 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7) 
[Pharaoti-Nkciio.]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestme  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxx\ii. 
5,  7,  II),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  ctiptured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  L:h  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  accotmt  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  »  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfillment  of  which  commentitors 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
caLunities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros. 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries,  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  takhig 
advantage  of  the  wesdcness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  ICast. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been 
to  the  house  of  Psammetichus;  and  the  soo  uf 
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Amaais  had  reigned  but  six  months  when  CambyseB 
reduced  the  oouutry  to  the  condition  of  a  province 
of  his  empire,  b.  c.  525. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
iubaequent  history  of  Egypt  Its  connection  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egj-pt 
[ProijcifYJ  and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of 
Egypt  and  Pslestine  dunng  the  period  ttom  the 
accession  of  the  first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the 
Apostles  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any 
serious  difficulties  that  require  it  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed. It  would  not  be  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  consideration 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt:  we  must,  how- 
ever, draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  remark- 
able fulfillment  The  visitor  to  the  country  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  aheady  spoken  of  the  phjrsical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
af  Imiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  singukr  disappearance  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country  where  several 
primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient 
site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfiUment  of 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  "  Noph  shall  be  waste 
and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant "  (zlvi.  19),  and 
those  of  Ezekiel,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  I  will 
also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their] 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  "  (xxx.  13).  Not  less 
sigiudly  are  the  words  immediately  following  the 
last  quotation  —  <*  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (/. c.)  —  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the  second 
Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  until  our  own  da3's,  not  one  native  ruler  has 
occupied  the  throne. 

lAterature.  —  The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modem  history :  for  a  very  fiill  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  BibUoihvca  ^ffi/ptiaca^  1858  [and  Sup- 
plement I.,  1861].  Egypt  generally:  Detcripiion 
de  tjSgj/pie,  2d  ed.  1821-9;  EncycUipmUa  Briton- 
fifca,  8^  ed.  art  f^gypt.  Description,  Productions, 
and  Topography:  Abd-AIlatif,  RelntinndetJ^yypte^ 
ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  1810;  D*Anville,  Memoires 
9ur  t^ffypte,  1766;  Belwmi  .(G.),  Narrative  of 
Operations^  1820;  Brugsch  (H.),  Geographische 
Inschrifttn  aUarjyptischer  Denhndler^  1857  [-«0] ; 
Beiseberichte  atu  ^gypten^  1855 ;  Champollion  le 
Jeune,  V^gypit  tout  let  PkaraonSn  1814;  Let- 
tret  ecritet  j>erulanL  ton  Voyage  en  J^gypte,  2de  M. 
18.33;  Ehrenberg,  Ch.  G.,  und  Hcmprich,  F.  W., 
NatMrgetdtichtUche  Reiten  —  Jieiten  in  jEgtgpten, 
&c.,  IB'iS^SymbolaPkyacoB,  1829-1845;  Forsk&l, 
Pt,  O*tatplionet  AnimaUum^  Ac.,  1775-6 ;  Fiora 
^gyptiaco-arabica^  1775;  Harris^  A.  C,  ffiero- 
glypiiical  Stnndardt^  1852;  linant  de  Bellefonds, 
Metnoire  tur  le  Lac  de  Mvmt^  1843;  Makreezee 
el-Take^^-deen,  Khiiat:  Quati«m^re,  £.,  Me- 
moiret  Oeographiquet  et  Histitriqitet^  1811 ;  Rus- 
segger,  Reiten,  1841-8 ;  Vyse,  H.,  Col.,  and  Perring, 
J.  S.,  Pyramidt  of  Gizeh,  1839-42;  Perring,  J. 
8.,  68  Large  rt'etcs,  cfc,  of  the  Pyramidt  of  Gtzeh  ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebet, 
1843;  Handbook  for  Egypt,  2d  ed.  1858;  Survey 
9f  Thebet  (plan);  On  the  Eattem  Detert,  Joum. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  p.  28  ffl  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions:  Champollion  le  .Teune,  Monvmentt^ 
1829-17;  Nodcet  detcripUvetj  1844;  Lepsius,  R. 
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DenkmSkr,  1849,  in  progress  [plates  completed  in 
12  vols,  in  1850];  Ijetroone,  J.  A^  Rtcutii  drt 
intcriptiont  grecquet  et  latinet  dtKii^r,  1S42; 
RoselUni,  Monumenti;  Select  Pifpyti,  1844.  Lan- 
guage: Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire  betmUtjue^  1855; 
Champollion  le  Jeune,  Orammaite  Ei,yptirnne, 
1836-41;  DictiomMire  iSgyptitn^  1841;  Aacyc 
Brit.  8th  ed.  art  Iliei^glyphict ;  Parlhey,  G^ 
Vocabularium  Coptico-Latinum,  Ac;  t'e^-roo,  A^ 
Grammulica  Lingua  Coptictt^  1^1 ;  jLenroa, 
1835;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Dot  AUe  ACgypttn,  1843. 
Ancient  Chronology,  History,  and  Manners:  Ban- 
sen,  C.  C.  J.,  EgypVt  Place^'yol  i.-lii.  1*48-60  [toL 
iv.  1860,  vol.  ▼.  1867] ;  Cory,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Frag- 
mentty  2ded.  1832;  f/trodotut,  ed.  [trans.]  Rawlin- 
son,  vols,  i.-iii.;  Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  and 
ike  Books  of  Motes,  1843;  Ideler,  Lw,  Handbneh 
der  Chronologiej  1825;  Lepsius,  R-,  Chronohgit 
der  ^gypter,  voL  i.  1849 ;  Kimigtbuch  der  aten 
^gypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Iforee  ^gjpUaea^ 
1851;  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  CnOams 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841:  Ptfmlar 
Accotmt  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To  these 
must  be  added,  fiir  the  manners  of  the  modem 
inhabitants:  Lane,  E.  W.,  Modem  Fgyptinnt,  ed. 
1842  [new  ed.  1861] ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
2d  ed.,  by  E.  S.  Poole,  1859 ;  Poole,  Mrs.,  Eng&sk- 
woman  in  Egypt,  1844.  It  is  iropossil  le  to  specify 
a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks, 
Mr.  Bireh,  M.  de  Roug^,  and  others.     R.  S.  P. 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  l^Ir.  Poole's  arti- 
cle, in  1860,  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  al- 
most every  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important:  — 

Language.  —  Brugsch,  H.,  HierogUgAiack'De- 
moUsches  W&rierbuch,  1867.  This  is  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  most  oommon  words  and  groops 
of  both  the  sacred  and  the  popular  languages  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  with  definitions  in  French,  German, 
and  Arabic,  and  a  statement  of  their  affinities  with 
corresponding  words  of  the  Coptic.  Roug^,  Yi- 
conite  Emmanuel  de,  Chrestomathie  £gyiAitnn*,  a 
selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  translated  and  accom- 
panied with  a  running  commentary;  also  a  gram- 
matical compendium.  Birch,  S.,  Dictionary  of 
Biei'oglyiJiicSy  Bitrogligthic  Grammar,  andseleckd 
Egyptian  Texts ;  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's 
EgypCs  Place.  The  same  volume  oontaina  Prote- 
sor  Dietrich's  Comparison  of  the  Old  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  Roots,  and  Boiuen's  Comparison  of 
Old  and  New  Egyptian  Words  viih  the  Semitic 
and  Iranian,  Brugsch,  H.,  A.  Henry  Rkind's 
zwd  biUtigue  Papyri,  hiei-atisch  wsd  demctiseh, 
1865.  The  same,  tranalated  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  1863. 
Lepsius,  Richard,  Das  bHingtte  Dtkrrt  von  Kan- 
opus,  1867.  This  is  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I.  found  at  Tanis, 
in  1866.  It  contains  37  lines  of  hicroglypbMS, 
and  76  lines  of  Greek,  both  in  ezceUent  preserra- 
tion.  This  addition  to  the  Egypto-GiMk  voeab- 
ulary  confirms  the  previous  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glyf^cs  by  the  school  of  Champollion.  The  same 
inscription  has  been  published  by  Dr.  S.  I.eo 
Reinisch  and  F^  R.  Roesler,  under  the  title  DU 
zweisprachige  Jnschift  van  Tanis,  1867.  Chabas, 
F.,  Vlmcription  Hieroglyphigue  de  Rosette,  an- 
aUfsie  et  comparie  a  la  Version  Greece,  J867. 
This  new  transition  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  b 
made  for  the  purpose  of  pfaik>k)gical  eompaiiaeo 
with  that  of  Tanis.  A  valuable  Egypto-Greek 
gkissary  is  appended  to  the  text 

Monuments    and    Jnscriptiuns.  —   L  iniic 
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JohaaiMi,  AUagffpHtcht  TemptUnscAriJleti,  espe- 
cially from  EdAi,  and  the  fiuuoiu  iMttle-ecenes 
of  Karnak,  and  the  triumphal  gates  of  Mediiiet- 
Habu,  1867.  Boug^,  £.  de,  Htcherchet  tur  Us 
Monwntnts  au'onj}etU  nttribuer  aux  six  jfremieres 
I/jfHftsfks  de  Maneikon,  1866 ;  a  work  of  chroo- 
elogicai  value.  Leemans,  I)r.  C,  Monaintnts 
Mg^pUens  du  Muset  dAnH(ptiUs  ties  Pays-Bus  a 
Leide  ;  MimumtnU  deliVU  Civ'dt,  1866.  Brufi^sch, 
H.,  Rtcuril  de  Monuments  ^yyptiens^  18{}2-6d. 
Ueinisch,  S.,  DU  AHyyptiachen  Dtnknu'tUr  in  Mir- 
amaVf  1865.  These  autiquities  are  chiefly  fune- 
raO.  Khind,  A.  Henry,  Tktbes,  its  Tombs  and 
their  Tenants,  1862.  Clark,  Edward  L.,  DtUUt, 
or  the  Homestead  of  the  Xattcms^  1864,  a  popular 
account  of  Egyptian  discoveries. 

History  ami  Geityraphy,  —  Dumlchen,  J.,  Geo- 
j/raphisdie  Jnschri/len  akdyyptischer  DeidcmdUr, 
1865,  and  UistorUche  Jnschri/un  aildyyptischer 
DenkmaUr,  1867.  Brugsch,  H.,  Histoire  d'^yypU, 
vol.  i.  1859,  comprising  %ypt  under  her  native 
■overeigns;  voL  IL  is  now  in  press.  H^rtmann,  Dr. 
R.,  Geoyraphie  ttnd  Xaturyeschichte  der  Nil- 
lander^  1865.  Rremer,  Alfred  von,  jEyypttn; 
Phytisehe  GeoyraphU^  HtJutoyraphie^  AyrUuUtur, 
1863.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  modem 
E^ypL  Parthey,  G.,  ^r  Erdkunde  des  nlten 
uHyyptensy  1859 ;  with  maps  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thorities. Petherick,  John,  Ji^yypt,  the  Soudan, 
and  Central  Africa,  1861.  Chabas,  F.,  Voyage 
tPtm  ^yyptien  en  Syric,  en  PhenicU,  en  JPnUstine, 
€tu  XI P^  siecU  avant  notre  ere,  traducdon  on- 
alytique  d'un  papyrus  du  Muset  Britanmpte, 
1866. 

Chronology.  —  Hmcks,  £.,  On  the  Variuut  Ytars 
and  Months  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  1865. 
Lauth,  Vr.  Jos.,  Der  30  Dynastieen  Manttho% 
von  Menes  bis  Amotis,  1865.  Brugsch,  H.,  Ma- 
ieriaux  pour  servir  a  la  Reconstruction  du  Calen- 
drier  des  Anciens  J^gyptUns,  1864.  Palmer,  Wil- 
liam, Egyptian  Chronicler,  with  a  Harmony  of 
Sacred  and  Egypdin  Chronology;  —  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the  *'  Old  Chronicle,'* 
and  to  fix  the  era  of  Mene^  at  2224  B.  c,  about 
the  time  of  Terah.  Henne  von  Sargans,  Dr.  An* 
ton,  Manethds,  (&e  Origines  unserer  Geschichte 
und  Chronohgie,  1865;  a  highly  fanciful  work. 
Lieblon,  J.,  Aigyptisch^  Chronohgie,  1863.  Lep- 
■ius,  K.,  Uoer  einige  Beruhrungsi/unkte  der 
Agyptischen^  Griechischen,  und  Bdmischen  Chro- 
nyhijie,  1859.  Also,  by  the  same,  a  monograph, 
Uber  die  Manethonische  Bestimmung  des  Umfangs 
der  Jgyptischen  Geschichte,  1857.  Diimichen,  J., 
AkdgypUache  K(denderinschrifUn,  1866.  Smyth, 
C.  Piaizi,  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
1867.  Professor  Smyth,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Astrononier-Ko^-al  for  Scotland, 
spent  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1865,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  mathematical  measurements 
and  astronomical  observations.  For  this  work  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  all  pre- 
vious measurements  and  observatbns,  and  he  was 
famished  with  the  best  instruments  of  modem 
seienoe.  His  results,  in  the  main  confirming,  and 
in  some  points  correcting,  those  of  CoL  Howard 
Yyse  and  Mr.  Perring,  are  of  scientific  value,  and 
may  hereafter  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  chron- 
(rfogical  and  historical  questions,  though  their  au- 
thority is  weakened  by  the  fimcifUl  and  extravagant 
theories  of  the  author.     So  ezaet  it  the  orientation 
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of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  l^rufessor  Sm}th  found 
the  diflerence  between  the  dir^Ktion  of  its  enuance 
passage  and  the  present  astronomical  meridian  tc 
be  less  than  5'.  His  deteroiination  of  the  latitude 
of  the  pyramid  is  2i)o  58  51^  He  regards  the 
whole  stmcture  as  a  symbolical  standard  for  a  uni- 
versal metrology,  anticipating  by  thousands  of  years 
the  exactest  deteraiinations  of  modern  science,  — 
"  the  linear  standard  founded  on  the  earth's  axis 
of  rotation ;  the  weight  and  capacity  measure  on 
an  employment  of  the  whole  earth's  mean  density; 
the  temperature  standard  on  the  mean  surfiice  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  earth;  and  the  time  stand- 
ard on  the  preoesdon  of  the  equinoxes,  assisted  by 
meridian  observations  combining  a  well-chosen  polar 
with  an  equatorial  star."  All  these  standards 
l^ofessor  Smyth  believes  that  he  has  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  form,  materials,  and  proportions  of 
the  entrance  psssage,  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
cofier  therein  contained;  and  he  traces  to  this 
source  the  Hebrew  cubit,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  molten  sea.  A  metrology  so 
recondite  and  exact,  the  Professor  ascribes  to  a  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  mind  of  the  original  archi- 
tect or  founder  of  the  pjTamid.  'fhe  date  of  the 
pyramid  he  fixes  upon  astronomical  grounds  at 
2170  B.  c.  Following  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  that  a  Dracunis  was  the  star  to  which 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  had  refet^ence  in  the 
angle  or  dip  of  its  entrance  or  tube,  he  finds  that 
this  star  was  in  the  prescribed  position  at  about 
2200  B.  c.  and  3400  b.  c;  but  at  the  former 
date  the  Pleiades,  whose  "  sweet  influences  "  were 
so  noted  among  the  ancients,  were  also  crossing  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  n  Taun 
with  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance 
of  a  Draconis,  he  reaches  the  mean  date  of  2170 
B.  c. 

But  if  the  bulkier  of  the  Great  Pyramid  wu 
the  Souphis  or  Chefire  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty, 
this  date  would  place  Menes  at  nearly  3000  b.  c, 
long  before  the  flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronok)gy.  Prof.  Smyth  endea>-or9  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list:  and,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  William  Osbura  in  his  Monumental 
History  of  Egypt,  he  abbreviates  and  condenses 
the  earlier  dynasties.  But  monumental  evidences 
unknown  to  Osbum,  and  overk)oked  by  Smyth, 
pouit  to  a  difierent  conclusion.  The  most  impor* 
tant  recent  additions  to  the  materials  of  Eg}-ptian 
Chronology  are  the  ^^  Tablet  of  Memphis  or  Sak- 
kfirah  "  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  sjid  the  *'  Se 
thos  TabUt;'  discovered  at  Abydos  by  M.  Dumi> 
chen.  These  tablets,  collated  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Turin  pi4)yru8,  furnish  an  almost  un- 
broken list  of  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  Lep- 
sius,  Brugsch,  and  others,  place  Sethos  I.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ ;  Mr. 
Poole,  a  century  kter,  in  1340  b.  c.  But  even 
this  latter  date  will  require  tiiat  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy be  carried  bock  somewhat  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seventy-six  consecutive  reigns  from 
Menes  to  Sethos.  Huit  these  reigns  are  to  be 
taken  consecutively,  the  tablet  of  Sethos  I.  cleariy 
indicates.  This  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Barneses,  is  ofiering  homage  to  his  royal  predecea* 
sors,  whose  cart6uches  are  arranged  in  three  par- 
allel lines,  that  of  Menes  heading  the  fint  column; 
and  wherever  the  list  can  be  verified  by  a  compar- 
ison with  other  monuments,  the  order  of  tiie  car 
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touches  Is  found  to  be  strictly  hititoricaL  This 
aiblet  must  be  accepted  as  aii  official  list  of  the 
regular  and  Intimate  dynasties  of  old  Kg}'pt,  as 
these  were  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tableU  of  Sakkarah  and 
Sethos,  with  the  Turin  papyrus,  fill  out  the  earlier 
dynasties  with  great  completeness  and  accuracy; 
and  an  average  for  tlie  seventy-six  reigns  prior  to 
Sethoe  I.  will  phce  Menes  at  least  3000  b.  c. 
Thus  monumental  data  for  the  determination  of 
I^^fyptian  chronology  -are  accumulating,  and  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Poole  should  be  held  in  sus- 
pense until  some  surer  light  is  gained. 

RtUyUm.- — Sharpe,  Samuel,  Egyptian  Mythol- 
ogy and  Egyptiim  Christianity^  1863.  Lepsius, 
R,  ACUette  Ttxie  dt$  Todtenbuchs,  1867.  Houg^, 
£.  de,  Le  Rituel  Funeraire  des  Anciens  Egypt- 
iens,  1866.  Chabas,  F.,  Le  Chtjjitie  Vi.  du 
Ritud  £gyptien,  1863.  Pleyte,  W.,  £tude  sur  U 
ChajHtre  125  du  Riluel  Funeraire,  1866.  Birch, 
S.,  The  Funereal  Ritual,  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  this  important  text-book  of  the  I'Igyptian 
fidth  ;  see  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's  Eg^A*s  Place  in 
C/nivenal  History.  Pleyte,  W.,  La  RtUgian  des 
Pre-Jsraelites,  1862.  Beauregard,  Ollivier,  Les 
DitinUei  jSgyptiennety  Itur  Oi  igine,  leur  Cultr,  tt 
ton  Expansion  dans  le  Monde,  1866.  The  work  of 
Dr.  I^psius  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  inscriptions 
of  sarcophagi  in  the  Uerlin  Museum,  and  gives  the 
earliest  known  text  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
This  text,  though  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  contains  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good 
and  bad,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  righteous  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  the  gods.  Tlieae  doctrines  are 
amplified  and  repeated  under  various  forms,  in  the 
brger  text  translated  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Valuable  articles  on  Egyptology  may  be  found 
in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  the  BiUititheca  Sacra,  the  Mehnges 
jSgyiitobgiques  of  M.  Chabas,  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Abhandlungen  der 
Akad.  d.  Wissaischaft^  m  BtrHn,  and  especially 
in  the  ZeilschrifL  fUr  Agyptische  Sprache  und 
AbertJtumskunde,  published  monthly  at  Berlin,  and 
edited  by  Drs.  Lepsius  and  Bnigsch.      J.  P.  T. 

EGYPTIAN  0^?»,  masc.;  n>n!!:^p,  fem 
Atylhmos,  Aiyvwrla:  JSgypHus),  EGYPTIANS 
(DnVP,  ma8c.;nV"3?0,  fern.;  a^^V?- 
Atyvwrioh  yvycuKts  Aly&irrou''  ^gyptH,  yfCyyplia 
mulieres).  Natives  of  Egypt.  The  word  most 
commonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Mitsraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
10  translated  in  mftny  cases.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Acts  xxi.  38,  an  Egyptian  is  mentioned 
who  headed  a  popular  tiunult  in  the  procuratorship 
of  Fdix,  whom  the  Koman  chiliarch  at  first  sup- 
posed might  be  Paul,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Josephus  gives  an  account 
of  the  same  Egyptian,  whom  he  likewise  represents 
as  having  appeeiTBd  in  the  time  of  Felix  {B.  J.  ii. 
13,  §  6,  and  AnL  xx.  7,  §  6).  In  some  other 
respects  the  Jewish  historian  seems  to  be  hardly 
less  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  two  passages, 
Chan  with  Luke's  account  In  B.  J.  11.  13,  §  6, 
Josephus  relates  that  a  juggler  iy6ris\  whom  he 
also  denominates  6  Aly&irrtost  having  procured  for 
\umself  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  led  a  multitude 


EHUD 

of  about  dO,OtX)  men  out  of  the  desert  to  the  Moatil 
of  Olives,  aud  promised  them  that  tl>e  walls  of 
Jentsalem  would  fidl  down  at  his  command;  but 
Felix  fen  upon  them,  the  Eg>'ptiaii  fled  with  a  few 
men  (^rr'  6\iyuy)i  most  of  his  followers  were  shin 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  (rh 
\otirhy  ir\ri0os)  dispersed.  In  his  Ant.  xx.  7,  § 
6,  Josephus  states  that  thb  Eg}-ptian  came  to 
Jerusalem,  that  he  persuaded  the  populace  to  go 
out  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Oliies,  where  be 
would  exhibit  to  them  the  wonder  before  menlkxied ; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  atCsck  of  Felix,  and  in 
that  connection  says  merely  that  400  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's adherents  were  slain,  and  200  were  taken  cap- 
tii'e,  without  adding  any  thing  further.  The  points 
of  apparent  disagreement  here  axe,  that  in  one  case 
the  lilgyptian  brings  the  people  from  tlie  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the  other,  from  Jerusalem; 
in  one  case  that  the  greater  part  of  30,000  people 
are  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  m  the  other,  that  the 
number  of  the  slmn  amounts  to  only  400,  that  of 
the  prisoners  to  only  200. 

Here  now  is  an  example,  as  Tholnck  atgoei 
{Glaubw&rdigknt  der  evangeL  Gtschichtt,  pp. 
169,  170),  which  shows  how  reasonable  it  is,  if  a 
writer's  general  credibility  be  acknowiedged,  that 
we  should  reconcile  such  diflerences  by  having  re- 
course to  supposition  or  combination.  Under  thia 
rule,  we  may  view  the  case  thus:  **  The  ^^tian 
at  first  had  a  band  of  ticarii  (Lake's  cui^un), 
and  a  rabble  had  also  attached  themselTes  to  him; 
these  people  he  leaves  behind  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  leads  thither  out  of  Jerusalem  an  ad- 
ditional crowd,  so  that  the  entire  multitude  might 
amount  to  about  30,000  men.  Ab  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  curiosity  merely  had  drawn  togirther 
most  of  them.  Only  a  smaUer  company  beloi^^ 
to  the  train  of  his  followers,  and  among  these  were 
the  sicaiH ;  the  attack  of  the  Romans  was  directed 
properly  against  these,  of  whom  Felix  slew  400, 
and  made  200  prisoners.  With  a  small  number, 
i.  e.,  with  the  4000  ofichom  Luke  speaks,  he  escaped 
into  the  desert ;  the  remaining  mass,  t.  f.,  r^ 
wA^^of,  of  which  the  first  passage  of  Josephus 
speaks,  dispersed.  In  this,  or  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Jewish  historian  may  be  reconciled  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts.*'  U. 

E'HI  C*nH  \broiher,i.t.friend,ofJehotah, 
Ges.]:  'Ayx^s;  [Alex.  Kyx^isi]  Echi),  head  of 
one  of  the  Beqjaniite  houses,  according  to  the  list 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of  Behdi  according  to  the 
liXX.  version  of  that  passsge.    He  seems  to  be  the 

same  as  Ahi-ram,  Q^^nb^,  in  the  list  in  Num. 
xx>i.  38,  and  if  so.  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right 
name,  as  the  fiimily  were  called  Ahiramites,  In  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 

ni^n^  Aharah,and  perhaps  also  nSfTg,  Ahoah, 
in  vef."4  CAx«<4,  LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic  [?] 
*AxW»'),  ^^n^  CAx*4),  Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  ^HH 
{*A6p)j  Aher,  1  Chr.  \u.  12.  These  fluctuations 
in  the  orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original 
copies  were  partly  ef&oed  by  time  or  injoxy. 
[Bkchkk,*  Chronicles.]  A  C  H. 

B'HUD  (TinH  [unian] :  fAiid,]  'A»&9;  [Afca. 
A/u€i8,  n8;]  Joseph.  *H6v9ris'-  Aod,  [Ahod]),  like 
Gera,  an  hoeditaiy  name  among  the  Bei\}aniitee. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandsoo 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  viL  10,  viii.  6). 
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2.  I  'KM:  Aod.]  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gen  (i^7^  : 
rripdi  fjtra ;  three  othera  of  the  name,  Uen.  xlvi. 
21 ;  4  Sain.  xvL  6;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of 
Iiei\iamin  (Judg.  iii.  15,  marg.  **  son  of  Jeiuini/' 

but  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub  r.  ]^Q^32),  the  second 
Judge  of  the  IsraelitcA  (b.  c.  1336).  In  the  Bible 
he  ia  not  calltnl  a  Judge,  but  a  iltUverer  (1.  c):  so 
Othnid  (Jud^.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Jud<;ea  (Neh.  ix. 
27).  As  a  IJenJamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to 
destroy  I'^lon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jer- 
icho, which  was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that 
tribe.  [liltJLoN.]  In  Josephus  he  appears  as  a 
joung  man  (y cartas)*  He  was  very  strong,  and 
lefl-handed.  So  A.  V'.j  but  the  more  literal  ren- 
dering is,  as  in  maxgin.  "shut  of  his  right  hand.'* 
The  words  are  ditierentlj  rendered:  (1)  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  (*2)  using  his 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  (1),  are 
Targum,  Joseph.,  S^t.  {impottni)^  Arab.  {nti<ium), 
and  Jewish   writers    geuerally;    Cajet.,  Buitorf, 

Pftrkh.,  Gesen.   {impeeUtm$):   derivation  ofni3K 

from  "I^S,  the  latter  only  in  P».  kix.  15,  where 
it  ==  to  shut.  For  (2),  LXX.  (ofjupiU^tos),  Vulg. 
(yau  utrdtpte  numu  pi-o  dexii-d  uit6:Uur\  Com.  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer,  Patrick  (cf.  vtptU^tosj  Horn.  Jl. 
xxi.  163,  Hipp.  Aj}h.  7,  43);  Judg.  xx.  16,  solere- 
eurrence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Uei\jamites, 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  ehoaen  for  a  physical  defect.     As  regards  Ps. 

Ixlz.  15,  it  is  urged  that  *^DH  may  =  coroRo= 

aperio ;  hence  ^tSM  =  apertui  =  ezpedUut^  q.  d. 
expeditd  dextrd  ;  or  if  **  c/attnw,*'  diusua  dextrd 
s=  einctiM  dextrd  =  vcpiSc^iar,  andndexUr  (vid. 
PoL  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger  from 
the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  i«  consistent  with 
either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see  Eg- 
lon;  and  for  tlie  period  of  eighty  years*  rest 
which  his  valor  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the  Is- 
raelites, see  Judges.     •  T.  Fl  B. 

E'KER  ("^i?.?  [a  rooting  up^  perh. = one  trnns- 
plinied,  foreif/ner]:  *Ak6p;  [Comp.  *lKip''] 
Ackar)y  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the  iaiui- 
lies  of  Hezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  u.  27). 

BK^EBEL  CEic/)f/HiA;  [Vat  Sin.  Eypt- 
Bjt\.]  Pesh.  JkOiJa^,  Ecrabat:  Vulg.  omits), 

a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  18  only,  as  **  near  to 
Chusi,  which  is  on  the  brook  Mochmur; "  appar- 
ently somewhere  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Plain  of  F^sdraelon  and  of  Dothain. 
The  Syriac  reading  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
AcrabtM:in,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomis- 
Ham  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Aernb-.tUine^ 
and  still  standing  as  Akrabih^  about  6  mUcs  south- 
•Mt  of  NnUus  (Shechem),  in  the  Wndif  Mokfu- 
riyeh^  on  the  road  to  the  Jordan  vnlhy  (Van  de 
VeUe,  ii.  304,  and  Map).  Though  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  2 J,  §  4,  iii.  3, 
$  5,  Ac.),  neither  the  phice  nor  the  district  are 
named  in  the  Bible,  and  they  must  not  be  con- 


>  *  There  Is  a  play  on  this  meaning  as  well  as  the 

■oand  of  the  name  In  Zeph.  il.  4  HZ'^I!)  V'^"'??^)' 
Ally  BllghUy  apparent  In  the  A.  V.  The\ulg.  rrniinds 
W  of  the  verfcuU  assonanoe  In  its  Acearon  ercu/ieabiiur. 

II. 
^  The  LXX.  in  both  MS3.,  and  Josephus  {An:,  vi. 
44 
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founded  with  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Jud:ih.  [Akrabbim;  AKABArriNK;  M.\aukh- 

ACKABUIM.J  G. 

EK'RON  0^175  [eradicntim^y.  ^  'AKtar 
p^y;  [1  Sam.  v.  10,'  xvii.  b2^*^  Horn.  Vat.  Alex. 
'AcrjciAwy;  bo  liom.  Vat.  1  Sam.  vi.  16,  vii.  14  j 
Jer.  XXV.  20,  FA.i  AxKopu:]  Ace  iron  [in  Josh, 
xix.  43,  Acnm] ),  one  of  the  fi\e  towns  belonghig 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  north* 
erly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  like  the  other 
Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the  S/ieftliA. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  [11,]  45,  46; 
Judg.  1.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  his  north  border,  the  boundary  running 
from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Jahnkei.  ( I'tbnri).  We 
afterwards,  however,  find  it  mentioned  among  the 
cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  it  mattered 
little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  be* 
fore  the  monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possession 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v  10).  ICkrun  was  the 
last  place  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its 
return  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conse- 
quence seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  than  at 
either  Ashdod  or  Gath.^  From  Ekron  to  Bktii- 
8iiK.Mi-:sii  was  a  straight  highway.  Henceforward 
Ekron  appears  to  have  remained  uninterruptedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  2 
K.  i.  2,  16;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  Except  the  casual 
mention  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-zebub  existing  there 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6, 16),  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Ekron  from  any  other  town  of  this  district  —  it 
was  the  scene  of  no  occurrence,  and  the  native 
place  of  no  man  of  fame  in  any  way.  The  loUow- 
ing  complete  the  references  to  it,  [1  Sam.  vi.  16, 
17,  vii.  14;]  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

Mi-ir,  the  modem  representative  of  I^kron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Ji  wdeh,  and  3  due  £. 
of  Ytbnt^  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wndy  Surar,  **  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  reuuiaiit  of  antiquity, 
except  two  brge  finely  built  wells.''  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village  it 
has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appeanmce,  only  relieved  by 
a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  ilandb.  p. 
275;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169;  Hob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  tlabneh  (  Yebn  i)  and  Beth-shemcsh 
{Ain  Shemt)y  Akir  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
ICkron  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indicatir«ns 
of  the  Onom*nticon  (s.  v.  Accu'on),  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Tunis  Strato- 
nis,  Caesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Acoaron  (1 
Mace.  X.  8 J,  only) 'bestowed  with  its  borders  (rh 
Spia  abrqs)  hy  Alexander  Bahis  on  Jonathan  Mao* 
cabieus  as  a  reward  for  his  seniccs.  It  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  same  name.  (See 
the  quotation  in  Kob.  ii.  228,  ni)le.) 

The  word  Ekron ites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular —  "  the  Ekronite; "  in  the  latter  D''5")P3J. 


§  1),  substltate  Ascalon  for  Ekron  througboat  this 
poMAgo  (1  Sam.  T  10-12).  In  support  of  this  It 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  treapass  offerings  were  given  for  Ask»* 
Ion,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detuiled  narrative 
of  the  Joumevings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other  im- 
portant dilTerenceH  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     See  especially  vor.  6- 
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EK'BONITES,        THE         C^^hnpSH, 

[Vat.  -Mi-;  Comp.  'Ajco^wtcuO  AcairmiUe). 
The  inhabitants  of  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  X  Sani.  v. 
10).  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  rcaul  <*  Esh- 
kalonitoi."  W.  A.  W. 

EXA    CHXa:     Jolaman),    1   Esdr.   U.    27. 

[KlwVM.] 

EL'ADAU  (n^jy^  [whom  God  adorns;  or 
Eti  (God's)  nttire,  Fiiretj':  *E\a8(i,  [Vat.  AooSai] 
Alex.  EXcaSa:  KLida)^  a  descendant  of  Kphraim 
through  8hutheUh  (1  Chr.  vu.  20). 

EXAH.  1.  ("^l^S  \pak or  Urtbinihy.  'HXii; 
Joseph.  "HXai^ot :  ^'^<)<  the  son  and  successor  of 
Boasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvi.  8-U);  his  reign 
lasted  for  little  niore  than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  lie  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Ziuiri,  in  the 
house  of  his  steward  Arza,  who  was  probably  a 
confederate  in  the  plot.  'l*his  occurred,  according 
to  Joeephus  {Aid.  viii.  12,  §  4),  while  his  army  and 
officens  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Ciibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  kmg  of  Israel  (2 
K.  XV.  30,  xvU.  1).  W.  L.  B. 

E^LAH.  1.  (nbW  [onAor/«-eWn<A]:'HA({j; 
[in  1  Chr.  »HXrfj,  Comp.  Aid.  'HXti:]  EUi),  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
52;.  By  Knobel  {Genesis^  ad  loc.)  the  name  is 
compared  with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.     [Duke.] 

2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  SbS:  'HX(£) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  o£Bcer  in  Benjamin  (1 
K.  iv.  18). 

3.  {*aU\  [Vat.  HpaSai,  HXa;  Comp.  »HXrf:] 
Alex.  AXa)«  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called  Kenas  or 
Uknaz;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if  Kenas 
was,  with  I'Uah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  names  of 
both  I'Llah  and  Kemus  appear  amongst  the  Edomite 
u  dukes.'* 

4.  ('HX«5;  [Vat  om.:]  Alex.  HXa),  ion  of 
L^i,  a  Bei^jamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

EXAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (nbWH  ppj 
=  ValUy  of  the  TtreUnUi :  ^  K9tKiis  'HX(£,'  or 
rrisBpv6s,  once  i¥  r^  KoiXd^r-  ViUlU  TertbirUhi), 
a  valley  in  (not  "  by|"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  wliich 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the  Philistines 
when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  x\ii.  2,  19). 
It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general  indica- 
tions of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  SoooH 
of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  neaper  Ekron  than 
any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  may  be  gath- 
ereid  ftom  tlie  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh  has 
been  with  gretit  probability  identified  with  Suwei- 
keh,  near  to  BtU  Nttif,  some  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Bnt  Jibiin  and  Gaca, 
among  tlie  more  western  of  the  hilb  of  Judah,  not 
.&r  ttom  where  they  begin  to  descend  into  the  great 
Philistine  Plain,  llie  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wrtdy  et-Svmt,  or  VaJiey  of  the  Aca- 
cia, which  runs  oflT  in  a  N.  W.  directk>n  across  the 
, plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod.  Below 
iiuwtikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys,  large 
.though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  fonns  a  considerable  open  space  of  not 
len  than  a  mile  wide,  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed 
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with  round  pebbka,  and  bordered  by  the  i 
bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  preKot 
name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  b  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  nnie 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  hut 
the  terebinth  {Batm)  afipears  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  spedmcns  m 
Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  ncightor' 
hood  of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley  from 
Svuctikth  is  TtU  Zttkari^h^  which  Schwan  (p. 
102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  nuuutained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Kknm  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles,  distant  Irom 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Hob.  ii.  20,  21;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191;  Porter,  l/andb.  pp.  249,  250, 
280.  [See  also  Hitter's  Gwgr.  of  PnltHwt^ 
Gage's  trans,  ili.  241;  Porter's  (#uinl  ClT/iVs,  Ac., 
p.  222;  Hob.  Phjfl.  Gtogr,  p.  117;  and  the  refer- 
ences under  David,  at  the  end.] 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indicaUona 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  veiy  deunUe  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  AzeJcah,  at  Ephea-daxn- 
raini,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 

it  valley  "  (PP?)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  ^  the  ravine  *'  «* 
the  glen  "  (S^|n)y  was  between  the  two  armies 
(ver.  2,  3).  Again  (ver.  52),  the  Israelites  pnraied 
the  Philistines  *'  till  yon  come  to  *  the  ravine ' " 
(the  same  word).  There  is  evidently  a  marked 
dlfTerenoe  between  the  **  valley  "  and  the  ^  ravine,** 
and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  mi^t  do  much 
towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  identiii- 
cation  of  the  phioe. 

11)0  traditional  <«  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  **  is 
the  Wady  Beii  ffanina,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  bj  the 
road  to  Nebi  SamutL  The  scone  of  David'a  con- 
flict u  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  *«  Tombs 
of  the  Judges  "  and  dose  to  the  traces  of  the  old 
paved  road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the 
narrative  of  the  text.  G. 

EXAM  (cVy  :  [in  Gen.,]  'Ekd^  [AJei. 
AiAofi;  m  1  Chr.,  Jer.  xlix.,  Ex.,  Dan.  (Theodot.), 
AiXcCfi;  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  Akx.i  YAA  omit,  Alex.^ 
Aid.  AtuHd^i  in  Is.,  Rom.  EXofurcu;  xi.  11,  Vat 
AiXa/i(CT«u,  Alex.  AtXofurcu;  xxi.  2,  zxii.  d,  Vat. 
Alex.  EXoficiTflu;  Dan.  viii,  2  (LXX.),  *ZKvfu£tti] 
AClaun  [Gen.  xiv.  EltimUm;  Jer.  xxv.  25,  A'Irrsi]), 
like  Aram,  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  a  man  —  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  1  Chr. 
i.  17).  ComoMndy,  however,  it  is  used  as  the  ap> 
pellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9;  la.  xL  11, 
xxi.  2,  [xxii.  6;]  Jer.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  34-^)9;  Es. 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2),  and  will  be  so  treated  ia 
this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appcan  to  be  the  prov* 
mee  lying  south  of  Assyria,  and  east  of  Penb 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  glides  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  ^.),  and  which  is  teemed 
Susis  or  Susiaiui  by  the  geogmpbers  (Strab.  zv.  3, 
§  12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  &g.).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table4and  of 
fran^  together  with  a  fertile  and  \alual4e  low  tnd 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tij;ris. 
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Ilie  punge  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shn- 
ihan  (Suaa)  in  "the  province  of  Elain/'  may  be 
r^arded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  Is 
ftirtber  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Ely- 
uueaas  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §  6,  xvi.  1, 
§  17;  VuAem.  vi.  3;  Flin.  //.  .V.  vi.  23,  Ac.),  as 
well  as  bj  the  combinations  in  which  Khun  is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  ziv.  1;  Is.  xzi.  2;  Ez.  zxxii. 
24).  It  appears  from  (jlen.  x.  2i  that  this  coun- 
try was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem, 
closely  allied  to  the  Aramieans  (Syrians)  and  the 
Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12  it  is  erident 
that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important 
power  had  Iteen  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not 
only  is  **  Chedor-bomer,  king  of  Elam,'*  at  the 
bead  of  a  settled  government,  and  able  to  make 
war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  his 
OW1)  country,  but  he  manifisstly  exercises  a  su- 
premacy over  a  number  of  other  kings,  among 
whom  we  e\'en  find  Amraphd,  king  of  JShin'tr^  or 
Bal>yh>nia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at  this  early  time 
the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was 
Klam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either 
Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  Qoun- 
try  itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Elimittc  capital,  as  one  of  the  most  au> 
eient  cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its  monarchs  to 
have  mainUuned,  throughout  almost  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi- 
independent  position.  Tnuses  are  even  thought  to 
have  been  found  of  Chedor-Iaomer  himself,  whom 
some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an  early  Babylo- 
nian monarch,  who  is  called  the  **  Kavager  of  tlie 
West,*'  and  whose  name  reads  as  KudurrnnpuUi. 
The  Elamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  ti'as, 
however,  but  of  riiort  duration.  Babyton  and  As- 
syria proved  on  the  whole  stronger  powers,  and 
Elam  during  the  period  of  their  greatness  can  only 
be  re^rded  as  the  foremost  cf  their  feudatories. 
Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  retained  her  own 
monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence. But  generally  she  was  content  to  ac- 
knowled;:^  one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  .Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to 
have  declined  in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Median  and  Babyk>nian 
arose  upon  its  ruins.  Eiani  is  clearly  a  "  prorince  *' 
of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar*s  time  (Dan.  riii.  2), 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  had  been  subject  to 
Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
[Ely  m  a  is.  ]  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah  (xliz. 
30-^4)  siid  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24-23)  fhrmaw.  was 
probaldy  this  conquest,  which  destro}ed  the  last 
semblance  of  Irllamitic  independence.  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to  their 
empire.  PossiUy  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion 
together  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  may  have  rei'olted  and  joinal  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2,  xxti.  6)  seems  to  speak 
of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon; and  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
vust  tuppose  that  on  the  adwnoe  of  Cyrus  and  his 
bivestment  of  the  Cfaaldnan  capital,  Elam  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  now  be* 
jame  merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
iuct  satrapy  (Herod,  til.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
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crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Su^a,  hei 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metro|iulis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  cireumstanoe.  tlie  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Siiushan.]  lliis  mark  of 
fiivor,  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not  only 
was  the  Magian  revolution  orgunizal  and  carried 
out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  Elamitic  rex-olts  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  llystaspis  (Behistun  lui»cr.  col.  i.  ]jar. 
10,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these  futile  eliurts, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Per- 
sian province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been  already  oliserved  that  Mlani  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  Tlie  hitter  is  a  term  foruied 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  teirttorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  (act  in  tlie  history  of  the  country.  'Vhfi 
Ekmites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive 
inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  btsen  in- 
vaded and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  l^ylon,  which  was 
the  i-ultng  element  in  tlie  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-Uoroer.  These  CWates  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  C^ians  (Kt0-0-<O()iOr  Cuwseans 
(Ko^rtf-alot),  and  formed  the  domiiuuit  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by  its 
primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  JLthiopiftns  are  liased  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissiaui 
or  (Jossseans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  G.  K. 

2.  ['luKdfjL;  Alex.,  by  inclusion  of  prec.  name, 
UwovnKtitKafi']  A  Korhite  Lerite,  fifth  son  of 
Meshelemiah;  one  of  the  Bene-Asiph  [sons  of 
Asaphj,  in  the  time  of  Kmg  Darid  (1  Chr. 
xxri.  3). 

3.  [Al\dfi;  Alex.  AfiXofi-]  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Bei^amin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  {'Mxdfi,  [Alxdfi,]  'HXdfL;  [In  Ear.  u.  7, 
Vat.  MoXofi;  ^iii.  7,  Vat  HAa;  Neh.  vii.  12,  FA. 
E\ati;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  Vat  Imofiov;  viU.  33,  Alex. 
EAofit  Vat  (with  folL  word)  Amfittnas']  ^Uvn 
[in  Ezr.  viiL  7,  Ahm ;  1  Esdr.  v.  12,  DemUj  viii. 
33,  Snla].)  "Children  [sons]  of  l^km,"  Bent- 
Ehm^  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1 
Esdr.  V.  12),  and  a  frirther  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  cara\'an  (ICzr.  viii.  7 ;  1 
Esdr.  riii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  family,  She- 
chaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his 
eflR>rts  against  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the 

people  (x.  2,  Cetib,  qVi^,  01am),  and  six  of  the 
liene-Ehuu  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (x.  28).  Ekmi  occurs  amongst  the  names 
of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The  lists 
of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  rii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregidar  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  phices,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam 
is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  IMble  or 
in  the  OnomnaUoon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  bee* 
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diaooTcred  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  mftj 
Iberefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  liJam,  whose 
sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  fomior  case, 
returned  with  /eruhbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ;  Neh.  vii. 
S4},  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called 

«the  other  Elam "  OiTH  dV^  :  'HKofxdp, 
^HKoftadp;  [Comp.  'H\iifi  and  AiA&fi  trtpos'] 
AlLtunaptr),  The  coit'cidence  of  the  numbei^s  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  [Kom.  Vat.  oni.;  Alex.  AtAo^;  Comp.  Aid. 
•EAc(/*:  AlLinu]  One  of  the  priests  who  accom- 
panied Neheniiah  at  tiie  dedication  of  the  new  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  G. 

E'LAMITES  {H?.9^^y  '  [Vat.  HAo/ioio*  for 
Aavatoi;  Con^.  'EAa/iTrai;]  'EXv/xa7ot,  Strab. 
Flol.:  j£LiinitcB).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Exiu,  ir.  0;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  prolably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  "  Susanchites,''  which  had  occurred  only 
a  little  before.  The  Klomites  were  tlie  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  obeen-ed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  }ielded  liefore  a  Cossnnm  or  Cushitft  in- 
%-asion.  lliey  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Stralio  peaces  them  (xi. 
13,  §  6;  xvi.  1,  §  17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  l»tolemy  (vi.  3).  little  is 
known  of  tlieir  manners  and  custons,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  snys  thsy  were  skinful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §  10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
nbtices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "the  bow  of  IClam"  (xlix.  36), 
while  the  former  says  that  "  FJam  bare  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  plnce,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with 
peculiar  tenacity;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention 
of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  kuiguage, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Coessans.  In  Jud. 
I.  6  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Ely- 
m£.vN8.  G.  R. 

EL'ASAH  (n^y^  [God  created]:  'HA- 
uffd'  Klita).  1.  One  of' the  Bcne-Pashur  [sons 
of  PashurJ,  a  priest,  in  the  tune  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra,  x.  22).  In  the  apocry- 
phal Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Talsas. 

2.  CEA«a<r(£y,  Alex.  EA«a<rtw;  [FA.  EA«of<v>; 
Comp.  'EA€<£<ra]  )•  Son  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  alter  the  first  de- 
portation from  Jerusalem,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of  Jeremiali  the 
Prophet  to  the  capti^'es  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Elasah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  £L£.\SAif, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

•EXATH,  B'LOTH  (nVs,  HlVs  [/rees, 
perh.  palmrtrtei^  Ges.;  the  former  a  collecti^-e  sin- 
gular, and  hence  ^  plural] :  AlAcif,  KixiB  \  [hlK^ ; 
8  K.  xiv.  22,  Vat.  AcA«m«  Akx.  EA««;  2  K.  x\1. 
6,  2  Chr.  viu.  17,  Alex.  AiAo/iO  Joseph.  AnL 
KlKaa^i  Elath,  AUath,  jEhth,  AiUi),  the  name 
of  a  town  of  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  men- 
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tioned  together  with  Eziongebeb,  and  situate  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thcnee 
called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut  ii.  8),  and  in 
later  times  must  ha^-e  oome  mider  the  rale  of  Uavid 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Kdom,  when  **•  he 
put  garrisons  in  Kdom,  throughout  all  Kdom  pat 
he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Kdom  became  L'avid's 
servants "  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find  the  pbce 
named  again  in  connection  with  Solomon's  navy, 
1*  in  Eziougeber,  whidi  is  beside  Ek>th,  on  the  shore 
t>f  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (I  K.  iz. 
26;  cf.  2  Chr.  nil.  17).  It  was  apparently  included 
in  the  re\-olt  of  Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2 
K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by  Azaiiah,  «-fao 
'» built  Ebth,  and  restoifd  it  to  Judah  '*  (xiv.  22; 
[2  Chr.  xxvi.  2]).  After  this,  however,  "  Kedn 
king  of  S}-ria  recovered  irUath,  and  drave  out  the 
Jews  fipom  Elath,  and  the  S}TiHn8  came  to  Khth 
and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6).  From  this 
time  tiie  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Koniaa 
period,  during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of 
the  south,  and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bisbopk 

The  Aiabic  name  is  KyUh  (  aULjl ). 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyldi  forms  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  tlie  Hyiz 
(U-Makreezee,  Khiiat;  and  Afarusid,  a.  ▼.;  ct 
Akabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  oi  the 
history  of  the  country.  According  to  sevenl  nstire 
writers  the  district  of  F^yleh  was,  in  \ery  ancient 
times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  le  a  tribe 
of  the  Auialekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The  town 
tuelf,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (£1-Makreezee's 
Khitnt^  s.  V. ;  Caussin's  Ettni ntr  tJ/itt,  drs  Ar**^, 
i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  the 
writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the  earliest 
times  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  tlie  greater 
part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into  Arabia 
Petrsea.  Futtve  researches  may  trace  in  these 
fragmenta  of  prime^-al  tradition  the  origin  of  the 
rhoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen  such 
a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter  people 
came  from  the  Erytlinean  Sea.  Were  the  Phceni- 
cians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the  Petsan 
Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  maritime 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  developed 
in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  westeni  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that 
sailed  from  Eziongeber  and  Elath,  and  from  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Yemen?  [See  Arabia; 
CArHTou;  MiZKAiM.]  It  should  be  obser\ied, 
however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  Ehth  was  called 
'EA^ya  (Ptol.  v.  17,  §  1),  AfAawi  (Strabo,  xvi. 
768;  Plin,  v.  12,  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it 
lost  its  former  importance  with  the  transference  of 
its  trade  to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Mjvs 
Hormcs,  and  Arsinoe;  hut  in  Mohammedan  times 
it  agaui  became  a  place  of  some  note.  It  ia  now 
quite  insignificant  It  lies  on  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrim^caravan,  and  the  mountain-road, 
or  'Akabah  named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  recon- 
structed, by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  nded  Egyp* 
(h>m  about  a.  d.  840  to  848.  E.  S.  P. 

•  Near  the  present  'Aknbnh,  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  are  **  extensive  mounds  of  rubbiah, 
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indicating  that  a  yery  ancient  city  haa  here  utterly 
periahed,"  remaina  which  Dr.  Uol>in80D  suppoaes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Elath  {liibl,  Hes,  i.  241,  1st 
ed.)-  Stanley  (S.  <f  P.  p.  84)  thinks  that  l^Ibith 
stood  on  the  spot  where  ^Ak^ibah  itself  now  stands. 
See  also  Burckhardt's  Jftisen,  p.  828.  It  may  be 
coiTect  to  combine  the  two  statenienta,  uiasmuch 
as  the  ancient  town  may  have  embraced  a  wider 
circuit  than  its  modem  succesnor.  The  propriety 
of  tlie  ancient  name  (see  its  import  above)  is  at- 
tested by  the  palm-groves  still  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. H. 

£L-BETH'EL  (bHTI'^2  bf  =  God  oj 
the  Jfouse  of  God:  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the 
"  El,"  BcuBiiW  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Dotnus  Dei^  Syr. 
and  Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  sud 
to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  ap- 
peared to  him  when  he  wna  flying  from  Esau  (Gen. 
X3CXT.  7).  I1iis  account  differs  from  the  more  de- 
tailed narrative  in  chap,  xzviii.,  inasmuch  as  it 
pkces  the  bestowal  of  the  name  alter  the  retiun 
from  Mesopotamia.  A  third  version  of  the  trans- 
action is  given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel,  where  see 
noUf  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

ELCI^A  CEAk/o),  one  of  the  fore&tliers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1);  what  i-Iebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Cbelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  \*ersion  [with  5  Greek  MSS.}  has  Elkana. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL^AAH  (nyjbbj,  whom  Gcd  calls  [Ge^; 
fA«  knomnff  one,  Furst]  :  *E\Bayii,  'EA.8a8«t; 
[in  1  Chr.  Vat,  EXXaJa,  Alex.  EXJaoO  £idaa; 
Gen.  XXV.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the  hist,  in  order,  of 
the  tons  of  Midian.  The  name  does  not  occur 
except  in  the  two  lists  of  Midian 's  offspring;  and 
no  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may 
■oppose  to  have  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
found.  E.  S.  P. 

ELT)AD  and  ME'DAD  ("^7^^?  [»*«» 
God  loves,  Gea.]:  'EAJiS  icol  ViotUi'-' Eldad  et 
Medad),  two  of  the  70  elders  to  whom  a-aa  oom- 
mimicated  the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
16,  26).  Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not 
repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  taber- 
niude,  but  continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp. 
Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this, 
refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  The  great  fact  of  the  passage  is  the  more 
general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses ;  and  the 
imphed  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  ftom  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the 
enlighteument  and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment 
of  **  schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance 
Is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition 
Jiat  all  prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally 
from  Moses,  and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a 
legitimate  succession  down  to  the  time  of  the  Oip- 
tt  ity.  The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
«nil  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  production 
of  hymns,  chantoii  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond): 
comp.  the  case  o^  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  z    25,  it  appears  tliat  the  gift  was 
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not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  ooiitinucns  eiieigjr 
though  only  occasionally  de^'doped  in  action. 

T.  E.  a 

ELDER  Opt:  Trptafiirfposi  senior).  Th« 
term  elder  or  olil  vmn,  as  the  Hebrew  literally  im« 
ports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  othcial  title, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations. 
It  applied  to  various  offices;  Ellezer,  fur  instance^ 
is  described  as  the  *'  old  man  of  the  house,'*  i.  «. 
the  m'ljor-doiiw  (Gen.  xxiv.  2);  the  officers  of  Phi^- 
raoh's  household  (Cien.  1.  7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David's  head  servants  (2  bam.  xii.  17)  were  so 
termed ;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  U,  the  "  old  men  of 
Gebal "  are  tlie  mnster-mn-hiun.  As  betokening 
a  political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  aldo  to  the  I'^yptians  (Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabitei 
and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7).  •  Wherever  a  pa- 
triarchal system  is  in  force,  the  ojice  of  the  elder 
wlU  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical fabric;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among  tht 
Ara^s,  where  the  Sheikh  ( =  the  old  man)  is  ths 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title 
originally  had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious;  and  age 
was  naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  pe- 
riods (Josh.  xxiv.  31;  IK.  xii.  6),  even  when  the 
terra  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  what 
period  the  transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  when 
the  word  tlder  acquired  an  official  signification,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
elders  acting  in  concert  as  a  political  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  order  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  rather 
that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  institution  already 
existing  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  in  short,  '*  the  elders  of  Israel "  (Kx.  iu.  16, 
iv.  23)  had  been  the  senate  {ytpova-iciy  LXX.)  of 
the  people,  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaie 
constitution,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  people,  is  described  under  Congregation  ; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much 
so  that  elders  and  people  are  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  terms  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  with  2,  19, 
21 ;  1  Sam.  vui.  4,  with  7, 10, 19).  Their  authoi*- 
ity  was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  coiv- 
cerning  tlie  public  weal ;  nor  did  the  people  que^ 
tion  the  validity  of  their  acts,  ev&i  when  they 
disapproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  When  the 
tribes  became  settled,  (he  elders  were  distinguished 
by  different  titles  according  as  they  wore  acting  as 
national  representatives  ("  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam. 
iv.  3;  1  K.  viu.  1,  3;  "of  the  land,"  1  K.  xi.  7; 
of  Judah,"  2  K.  xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district 
governors  over  the  several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28;  2 
Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local  ma^^istrates  in  the  pro 
vincial  towns,  appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut 
xvi.  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and 
administer  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxl.  3  ff.,  xxli. 
1.5;  Ruth  iv.  9,  11;  1  K.  xxi.  8;  Jud.  x.  6); 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  XXX.  26  ff.  They  retained  their  poution  un- 
der all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went: under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi. 
5;  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4:  1  K.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11);  during  Uie 
(iiptivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1;  Ea.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1); 
subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vL  7,  14,  x. 
8,  14) ;  under  the  Maccabees,<>  when  they  were  de- 


1  Some  dUBcalty  arises  at  this  period  from  the  no- 
tice in  1  Mace,  xlv-  28  of  a  double  body,  apxaiTt^ 
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idiM  lomeUmei  as  the  $eruUe  iy§povaTa^  1  Mmc 
Ku.  6;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27;  Joseph.  Ani. 
xii.  3,  §  3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title  (1 
Haec.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  the 
commencement  of  tiie  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  body  frova  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whenoe  its 
members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  other  dominant  daases. 
[Sanhedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Frieste  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
Umes  with  the  Chief  i*r'.ests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt 
zvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  manajvement  of  public 
affiiirs.  St  Luke  describee  the  whole  order  by  the 
collective  term  vptafiurtptoy  (Luke  xxii.  Ud;  Acts 
xxii.  5).  In  Matt  xv.  2,  and  Heb.  xi.  2,  **  elders  " 
is  expressive  of*lime  rather  than  office.  For  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elders  in  the  syna^^ogue  and  the  Christian 
Church,  see  Synago<;uk,  Bishop.      W.  L.  B. 

EL'EAD  ("ty^y  [God  deftiuler]:  'EAe<£5: 
£iad)f  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21), 
but  whether  through  Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the 
.  patriarch  (the  second  Shuthekih  being  taken  as  a 
repetition  of  the  fint,  and  Ezer  and  Klead  as  his 
\>rothers)  is  not  to  be  detenniood  (see  Bertfaeau, 
Chronik,  p.  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (nb^b^  [wkVher  God  m- 
c«w</f,  Gea.]:  •EAto^i;  [Num.  ixxU.  37,  Rom. 
EAcaX^ir,  Vat  EXcoXi^fi;  Is.,  Wiss..  cXoAiycrcy:} 
Khnk)^  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pas- 
loral  country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Keuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37 ).  We  lose 
sight  of  it  till  the  time  of  Isaiah  aii«i  .Teremiah,  by 
"both  of  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town, 
and,  as  before,  in  close  connection  with  Heshbon 
(Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  phtoe  are  still  to  be  secii,  bearing  very 
nearly  tlieir  ancient  name,  Ei^A'ol^  though  with  a 
modem  signification,  **  the  high,'^  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  rounded  hill,  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Belka  (Burckh.  Syr.  p.  865;  Seeteen,  1864, 1.  467). 
It  is  from  this  commanding  situation  that  it  doubt- 
less derives  its  name,  which,  like  many  other  names 
of  modern  Palestine,  u  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
ancient  sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
meaning.  G. 

ELEASA  i'E\ccurd;  Alex.  AXcura;  [Sin. 
EJicura']  Laua)^  a  place  at  which  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  with  Bac- 
chides,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azotus  (comp.  15). 
Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  has  Bethzetho,  by 
which  he  dsewhere  renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may 
be  but  a  corrupt  reading  of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace, 
ix.  4.  Another  reading  is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had 
encamped  on  a  former  memorable  occasion  (rii.  40). 
It  is  singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  also  (see  ver.  19).-  G. 

*  Some  have  proposed  to  change  the  reading  to 
^A^offd  (Kehuid,  Grotius),  but  no  such  reading  is 
actually  found.  According  to  Ewald  {Gesch.  I$r. 
iii.  2,  370  ff.)  the  place  must  be  sought  not  far 
north  of  Jerusalem.     See  Kiietschi  in  Herzog*s 


IVMwt,  and  vpta^vrrpoi  r%  x<*P«f «'  *°^  again  in  8 
Maoo.  L  8,  yfpavo'va  au  1  wptirfivrtpoi :  the  Rccond  term 
oi^  rste  to  tha  mus  -•  pal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
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RttOnEncykl.  iu.  750.  Judss  punoed  Bbediida 
as  far  as  to  Azotus  (1  Maoc  ix.  15),  but  how  far  In 
followed  him  before  approaching  tliis  place,  and 
from  what  direction,  is  unknown.  H. 

ELE'ASAH  (n»^^  lOcd  made] :  EA«« 
ad;  [VatE/AOs:]  EUwi).'  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  (^  the  famOy  of  Hczroo 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

2.  ('EX(w<£;  Alex.  EAcocra;  [1  Chr.  viu.  37, 
Vat  SoXcurcU?;  ix.  43,  Vat.  Sin.  om.])  Son  of 
Kapha,  or  Kephaiah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  C^. 
viii.  37,  ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAB  (T?^^  {.Go^$  ktlp]:  'ExOr 
(op'  EUatnr).  L  lliird  son  of  Aaron«  by  □!• 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  who  was  descended 
from  Judah,  through  Pharez  (Ex.  vi.  23, 25;  xxviiL 
1 ;  for  his  descent  see  Gen.  xxx^iii.  29,  xlri.  12; 
Ruth  iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  without  children  (l^ev.  x.  1;  Num.  iii.  4), 
Eleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Le- 
vites,  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  who  bad  charge 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother 
Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their 
father's  lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death 
was  invested  on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of 
high-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  in  coi\jimction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the 
census  of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  ako  as- 
sisted at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the 
division  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xxvii.  22,  xxxi.  21 ).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  iim 
hind  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  deatii  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus  sa^-v  it  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  yean 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  '^  the  hill  of  Phinehas  *'  his  son  (Gea.  p 
260),  where  Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  {Ant 
V.  1,  §  29);  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath- 
Phinehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  The  hi^-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  fiunily  of  Eleazar  un- 
til the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into 
whose  fiunily,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  fiunily  of  Eleasar  va 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 
xxiv.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27;  Joseph.  AnU  viii.  1,  §  3). 
[This  Efeazar  is  mentioned  1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  Coclus. 
xlv.  23.] 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  *'  hill "  (n7:?|) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
fhtm  the  Philistuies  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat  ^EXroj^]    The  son 

of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  OnrKi:?;),  i,  e.  possibly  a 
descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  'tribe  of  Bei\|amin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty 
men  of  David's  anny,  whose  exploits  are  reoonled 
2  Sam.  xziii.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  [Iu  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  Alex.  EXiaCop-j  A 
Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of 
Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  bad  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  »  brethren  '* 

implied  in  the  term  x««p«*  ^*  identity  of  the  7«pov 
trio,  and  the  rpca^i/Tcpoi  la  other  paasagw,  i^  cleat 
from  1  Maoc.  xii.  ft,  compared  with  85. 
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(i.  f.  thdr  OQoaini)  (1  Chr.  zxiii.  21,  22;  xziv. 

5.  [Rom.  Vat.  om.]  A  priest  who  took  part 
In  the  fieast  of  dodication  under  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
uL42). 

6.  [In  1  Esdr.,  'EA.ci((apos;  in  Ezr.,  Alex. 
EXca{a:  Vulg.  /iiieztr.]  One  of  Uie  Bona  of  Pa- 
nxh;  an  laraelite  (i.  «.  a  layman)  who  had  mar- 
ried a  ibraign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  awaj  (Ezr. 
X.  25;  1  £edr.  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  tUL  33;  1 
Eadr.  viiL  63). 

*7a.  ClL\fdCapos''  EUmartu.)  One  of  the 
« principal  men  and  learned,*'  who  went  up  to 
Jeniaalem  with  Ezra  (1  Eadr.  viii.  43).  A. 

8.  Elbazar  {'EKtd{ap;  [2  Mace  viii.  23,  and] 
Joseph.  *Z\§d(apos:  [tieizif-us^  J^Uaz'tr]),  sur- 
named  AvAitAN  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,  Avapdy^  or  Auoiy, 
and  80  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  6,  §  1 ;  9,  §  4.  In  1  Alacc. 
vi.  43,  the  conuuon  reading  6  Xauapiy  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or  from 
a  ialse  division  of  'Z\9d{apos  Auapdy)*  'l^e  fourth 
son  of  Mattathiaft,  who  M  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
de%'otion  in  an  engagemait  with  Antiochus  Kupa- 
tor,  B.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  vL  43  ff. ;  Joseph.  AnL  xii. 
la,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  5;  Ambr.  tie  OJic.  Min. 
i.  40).  In  a  former  battle  with  Ntcanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  *' 
before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 
—  »*  the  help  of  God  "  —  was  his  own  name  (2 
Mace,  \-iii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
Aarara,  (^  to  pierce  an  animal  behind  **  (Mich,  iub 
roc.).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Kixliger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavaran,  "  an  elephant-bide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  i*Z\td(apos  •  •  •  rAv 
fp«»Ttu6irr»v  ypafifiaTt<»¥,  2  Mucc.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  martjTdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi.  18- 
31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  consider- 
able effect  I^ter  traditions  embellished  the  nar- 
rative by  reprfetenting  Eleazar  as  a  priest  ( De  Mucc. 
5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm,  tui  Mace.  1.  c). 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of 
"  the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  covenant,'*  "  the 
foundation  of  mart}Tdom "  (( 'brys.  Horn,  3  in 
Mace.  init.     Cf.  Anibr.  dt  Jacolj.  ii.  10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  iiutor}*  compare 
Grimm,  Excurs  u'jer  2  sMacc.  vi.  18-vii.  in  /-Jxeff. 
Handb. ;  also  Ewald,  Gtsch.  iv.  341,  532.     [Mao 

CAUKKS.] 

The  name  Eleazar  ['EAc^^a/>or]  in  3  Mocc.  vL 
appears  to  have  been  Itorrowed  from  this  Antio- 
ehian  martyr,  as  belonging  to  one  weighed  down 
by  age  and  suffering  .and  yet  "  helped  by  God.** 
(For  the  name  comp.  Lazauits,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  [*F.Aka^apof :  EUnztrm.^  The  father  of 
Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabieus  to  Rome. 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17.) 

11.  The  son  of  Ellud,  three  generations  above 
Joaeph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ()Iatt.  i. 
15).  B.  F.  W. 

ELEAZU'BITS  (*EXifi((rf/3oT;  Alex.  ZKicun- 
8os;  [Aid.  'EAiclfoiw^oy;  Wechel  (1597),  'EAii^ou- 
ooii]  KUasSb),  1  Esdr.  ix.  24.  [Eliasiiir.]  It 
is  difficult  to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
|ot  the  form  of  this  name  there  given. 

*  The  fior  rj  ui  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  (}ene- 
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>;ui  \Trsk>n  is  Eliazurus,  which  diflers  in  but  i 
single  letter  from  the  reading  of  two  of  the  edi. 
tions  noted  above.  It  may  have  easily  arisen  from 
a  misprint  in  one  of  the  early  editions  derived  from 
the  Aldine.  A. 

♦  ELECT  LADY,  THE  (^icAcjct^  Kvplai 
eUcVi  domini\  2  John,  1.  [John,  Second  and 
Third  Ei*istlk8  of. J 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'KAEL  CUbj^  bw 
^^S'JK?^  ^Alttughiy  [Miffhtyone]y  GodofJtrael: 
iced  i-reKoK^aaro  rhy$thy  'Itrpa^A:  Fortiuimum 
Deum  hratl\  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the 
altar  which  he  erected  &cing  the  city  of  Shechem, 
in  the  piece  of  cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  be  afterwards  purchased 
from  the  Beiie-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  2J). 

*  ELEMENTS.  The  expression  "  the  elemerUt 
of  the  world,*'  to  trroixftfi  tov  K6<rfiouj  in  Gal. 
iv.  3  (*»  even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world;  **  oomp. 
ver.  9,  and  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  where  oroixcta  is  trans- 
lated i'u/Hinent8)y  has  received  a  wide  diversity  of 
interpretations,  which  cannot  be  here  specified. 
(See  Meyer,  to  he.)  It  appears  to  refer  partica- 
hu'ly  to  Uie  outward  observances  and  burdensome 
rites  common  to  Jewish  and  heathen  worship  (see 
Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  and  Col.  ii.  20-23),  and  bekmging 
to  a  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowledge, 
—  "  the  rudiments  "  or  "  elementary  discipline  of 
the  world,**  "  weak  and  beggariy,'*  in  contrast  with 
the  spirituality,  renovating  power,  and  enliglit- 
ened  freedom  of  Christianity.  A. 

E'LEPH  (n^yn  =  <A«  Ox:  itKijKdy,  Met. 
2yt\aXf4>  —  both  by  including  the  preceding  name: 
EUph ),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  l^ryamin,  and 
named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  The 
signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  LXX.  resul  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one  name,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  '*  and  **  between  them  having  been 
dropped ;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number  of  14  cities 

cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peshito  has  ]•  *''^^^ 
Geldroy  for  Eleph;  but  what  the  origin  of  this  can 
be  is  not  obvious.  G. 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth^  In 
Job  xl.  15.  ^^ElfjyfiuTils'  teeth  **  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  '*  icory  *'  in  1  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elepliants,  however,  are  re{)eatedly  mentioned  in 
the  1st  and  2 J  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used 
in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
descril)ed  in  the  0th  chap,  of  1  l^Iacc.  For  the 
meaning  of  Bthenutth^  see  Behemoth.     For  the 

meaning  of  C'an:*?;,  see  Ivory.  W.  D. 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  ('EAeueeprfjroXu, 
the  fi'te  city),  a  town  of  southern  I'alestine,  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  tiie  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about 
25  miles  from  Jerus^Uem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  it  became  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the 
most  important  and  ffeurishing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  ancient  name  was  Bttor/abra  {Banoyd- 
fipOf  the  /huge  of  Gabra  or  G(tbrnel),  which  fuvt 
occun  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  mile  beginning 
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of  the  2d  century  (ch.  xvi.>.  Joaephus  refers  to  a 
kurge  village  called  Btiiapts  (in  Kufinua's  copy 
B^tyafipis)  in  thia  region,  which  may  be  the  same 
{B,  J,  IV.  8,  §  1).  It  is  found  in  the  Peutingcr 
Tables  as  Bttof/abi-i  (iieiaud,  PtiL  p.  421).  Its 
new  name,  Eleutheropolls,  first  occurs  upon  coins 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Scverus  (a.  d. 
202-3;  Eckhel,  iii.  488).  That  emperor  during 
his  visit  to  i'alestine  conferred  important  privileges 
on  several  cities,  and  tfiis  wiis  one  of  the  number. 
Eusebius  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  Eleuthe- 
ropolls {Oitoni.  s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  tlie 
capital  of  a  loi^e  province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  so  well  known  that  be  made  it  the 
central  [loint  in  Soutliern  Palestine  from  which  the 
positions  of  more  than  20  other  towns  were  deter- 
mined. Epiphauius,  tlie  well-known  writer,  was 
bom  in  a  village  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an 
Eleutheropolitau  (Helond,  pp.  751,  752).  In  the 
year  a.  d.  7i^0,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Saracenic  conquest,  Eleutheropolls 
was  razed  to  Uie  ground,  and  left  completely 
desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave  pkce  to 
the  Arabic ;  and  tliis  city  lust  ita  proud  name,  and 
its  prouder  rank  togetlier  (Kehind,  p.  987).  Like 
io  many  otlier  cities,  the  old  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lost  to  tlie  peasantry,  was  re- 
vived among  writers ;  and  we  thus  find  Btitjebtnn, 
or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  ailer  the  8th 
century.  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found 
the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a  fortress  on  the  old 
foundations;  the  remains  of  which,  ai:d  the  chapel 
connected  with  it,  still  exist.  After  the  battle  of 
Hattin,  Beit  Jibrin^  for  such  is  its  Arabic  name, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  retaken 
by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it  was  finally 
captured  by  Uibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14,  22;  Jac.  de 
Vit,  in  GeUa  Dei,  pp.  1070, 1071;  Bohaeddin,  Itt. 
Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin 
under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  "  at  Btit  Jiht  in.  One  places  here  tlie 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
hone  Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against 
the  Philistines  (Anton.  Mart.  Jtin.  30,  32). 

The  modem  villa«:e  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of 
a  strong  fortress  standing  within  an  urregular  in- 
closure  encompassed  by  a  massive  wall.  A  great 
part  of  this  outer  w;ill  is  completely  ruinous;  but 
the  north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley, 
is  still  several  feet  high.  I'he  inclosure  is  about 
600  a.  m  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wiUl :  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.  h.  058  (a.  i>.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel  —  the  B;irae,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolls  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  liare  crowns  over  the  dark 
nhrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  caverns  in  I'alestine.  They  are  found 
togetJier  m  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages. 
Some  are  roctangukr,  100  ft.  and  more  in  lenj^th, 
cith  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arehcd  roofis.     Otliers 
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are  beU-ahaped  —  irom  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  Ity 
nearly  60  ft  in  height  — all  connected  together  Ij 
arehed  doorways  and  winding  subtcrraxiean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark;  but  most  of  then 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  They 
occur  at  short  lnter\'als  along  both  aides  of  tfaie 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  aev- 
end  other  neighboring  villages.  We  ksum  from 
history  that  the  Idumeans  [Edomitlk]  came, 
during  the  Bab}louiah  Captivity,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Palestine.  Jerome  sayr 
they  inhabited  the  whole  country  extending  Crora 
Eleutheropolls  to  Petra  and  Elab ;  and  that  tity 
dwell  in  cavts  —  preferring  them  both  on  account 
of  their  security,  and  their  coolness  during  the  beat 
of  summer  {Comm.  in  Obad.).  llieae  remarkalie 
caves,  therefore,  were  doubtlets  the  work  of  the 
Idumsans.  (See  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Ptdu- 
tine,  p.  255  ff. ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Betearckes, 
2d  ed.  u.  23,  57  ff.)  J.  L.  P. 

ELEUTHERUS  (^EAcik^epos),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  In  eariy 
ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to 
Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phceuicia  (xri.  753), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  Jose- 
phus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  ^the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleuthenis,  as  br 
as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  ( JnL  xv.  4,  §  1; 
B,  J.  i.  18,  §  5).  A  careful  examination  of  the 
paanges  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8-10  and  Ez.  xlvii.  15- 
17,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  tlie  features  of 
the  country,  leftd  the  present  writer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  river  also  formed,  for  so  for,  the  north- 
era  border  of  the  "  Promised  Land  "  {Five  I'cmrg 
in  Damascus,  ii.  354  f.).  I^liny  says  that  at  a  cer^ 
tain  season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoises 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mod- 
era  Nahr-tlrKebir,  "  (ireat  Kiver/'  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  northeast- 
em  base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in 
Scripture  **  the  entrance  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8);  and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries 
from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  fells  into  the  Med- 
iterranean, about  18  miles  north  of  Tri^olis.  It 
still  forais  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Akkdr  and  eL-IIutn.  During  summer  and  autumn 
it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded;  but  in  win- 
ter it  swells  into  a  hirge  and  ra|iid  river. 

J.  L.P. 

*  ELEU'ZAI  (3  syl.)  is  the  reading  of  the 
A.  Y.  ed.  1611  in  1  Chr.  xli.  5  for  Eluzax.    A. 

ELHA'NAN  (pH^^  [Godicho  is  yr<i«ott»] : 
'EJ^tavitH  [in  1  Chr.,  Vut  EXAofO  Adtodntus). 
1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

(1.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  ^aouot 
Jaare  Orcgim  the  Itethfehemite,*'  and  tliat  be  **  slew 
Goliath  the  Ciittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  ma 
like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.  the 
words  "  the  brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring  the 
passage  into  agreement  with, 

(2.)  1  Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  "Ellianan, 
son  of  .lair  (or  Jaor),  slew  Ijihmi,  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  (iittite,  the  stall'  of  whose  spear,"  Ac 

Of  these  two  statementi  the  latter  is  probably 
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Ihe  more  correct  —  the  difierences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  ori^nal  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
3omparison  of  the  two,<*  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
oomipt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(n.)  'llie  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  m  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end  —  "  weavers.*'  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
i.  e.  fix>m  the  next  luie  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found 
in  the  pai-allel  passage  of  Chrun.,  and  also  forms 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  Iteen  a  proverbial  de- 
scription of  lioliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The 
chaiicesi  are  very  much  against  the  same  word  — 
and  that  not  a  common  one  —  forming  part  of  one 
verse  in  two  capacities. 

(6.)  'Vhe  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  is  in  con- 
tiadicUon  to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  accord- 
ing to  which  Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by 
David.<^  True,  EwaW  (OVsrA.  iu.  91,  92)  — from 
the  foct  that  David's  antagonist  is,  with  only  3  ex- 
ceptions (one  of  them  in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii. 
12-32),  called  ''  the  Philistine,"  and  for  other  lin- 
guistic reasons  —  has  suggested  that  Elhanan  was 
the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after  David  be- 
came king  tlie  name  of  Goliatli  was  attached  to  the 
Dfuneleas  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  Goliath  it  nanied 
thrioe  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  and  xxi.  —  thrice  only  though 
it  be;  and  also  that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  po- 
sition both  in  Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from 
other  uidications,  took  place  late  in  David's  reign 
and  when  he  had  been  so  k)ng  king  and  so  long  re- 
nowned, that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his  youth 
must  hAve  been  brought  to  light,  and  well  known 
to  his  people.  It  is  recorded  as  the  hist  but  one  in 
the  series  of  encounters  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  closing  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
80  kite  that  David  had  acquired  among  his  warriors 
the  fond  title  of  *^  the  light  of  Israel  "  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old  enough 
to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  tliat  of  his  illustrious 
onde  years  before.  It  was  certainly  after  David 
was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  tight,  not 

with  his  "young  men  '*  {^T?5?)»*^  ^  when  he  >vas 
leading  his  band  during  Saul's  life,  but  with  h'ls 
"  servants  "  (^TUV),  literally  bis  "  slaves,"  a  term 
almost  strictly  resened  for  the  subjects  of  a  king. 
The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  it  should  be  his  List  appearance  in  the  field, 
■hows  that  it  must  have  licen  after  the  great  Am- 
monite war,  in  which  David  himself  had  led  the 
boat  to  the  storming  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  2J). 
It  may  have  been  between  this  last  event  and  the 
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a  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott*s 
Distertaliony  p.  78. 

b  *  This  statement  assxunes  that  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to  must  relate  to  the  same  occurrence.  On  that 
point  see  rrtmarks  in  the  addition  under  David,  note, 
p.  Ga4.  Mr.  Deutsch  in  his  art.  on  "  Elhanan  "  (Kit- 
to*s  Cjfd.  of  Bibl.  Literature ^  8d  ed.)  deals  with  the 
tuostion  as  one  of  textual  emendation.  11. 

e  Nothing  can  Im  more  marked  than  this  distinctioa. 

Nu^ar  C^V^)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David's 
SblJowecs  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
int  term  changes,  and  Ebed  (T^?)}  '^  **  slave,"  is  as 


battle  with  Absabm  beyond  Jordan,  though  then 
are  other  obnous  reasons  wliy  David  stayed  within 
the  walls  of  Mahanaim  on  thai  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  li 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  condusim  appean 
to  be  that  the  reading  m  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Klhaiian  is  the  son 
of  Jair,<'  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Quast.  Hebr.  on  both  p:iS8^ges  — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
not  —  transktes  Klhanan  into  Adtodttut^  and  adds 
^Uus  §aUu»  polymiiarittt  Btthlthetaitts  —  "•  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite.'*  Adeoda- 
tus,  he  says,  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only  by 
ai^uments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these  gianti 
^*  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
servants,"  and  as  Klhanan  slew  Goliath,  Klhanan 
must  be  David. 

2.  [EUhaH'tnj  £khnfianJ]  The  son  of  Dodo 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  *^the  thirty*'  of  David's 
guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  KenuiooU's  Distti-Uttiun, 
p.  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  witli  Baal  substi- 
tuted for  Kl,  —  Baal-iiaxan.     (Comp.  Beku- 

ADA.)  G. 

E^LI  vT^.  [nsc«i/,  elevition,  and  concr.  the 
hiffhtgt.Ges.]'.  'HAf;  [Vat.  Alex.  HA€i;]  'HAsf, 
Joseph. :  //c/i),  was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  sun'iving  sons 
(I^ev.  X.  1,  2,  12),  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Abiathar,  who  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Kli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son,  Ahiraelech,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  »•  of  the  sons  of  Itha- 
mar" (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3;  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  With 
this  accords  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
Kli  and  his  successors  in  the  high-priesthood  up  to, 
and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not  found  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Kleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15;  cf.  I'jtr.  \u. 
1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  mention  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Kli,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  Uie  first  of  that 
line  who  held  the  office.     ('HAel  xpiirou  raim\¥ 

I  [apx^*P^^^^^^\  irapa\afi6i'T0Sf  Joseph.  Ant.  viiL 
1,  §  o.)  Irom  him,  his  sons  having  died  before 
him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  his  grandson, 

I  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Josephus,  however,  saya 
^tyffo-ris  8c  ^817  Koi  hparo^  rod  xarphs  avr^ 
Trapeucex<i*pyiK6Tos  8ia  rh  yripasy  Ant.  v.  11,  §  2), 
and  it  certa  n!y  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  gnuidson  of  Ahitub,  was  »*  thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  lord"  by  Solomon  fur  his 
share  in  Adonijaii's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  20,  27,  i.  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the 
family  of  I'Ueazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (IK.  ii. 
35).  How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  yomiger 
branch  of  the  house  of  A'aron  we  are  not  informod, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  dohig  ao 
was  sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).     Ita  return 


exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom's  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  Thb  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  wortta 
in  that  most  instructive  book,  T>u  Englishman's  He- 
brew  Concordance. 

d  Ew&ld  has  overcome  the  difflculty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
I  Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "  Jair,''  but  n^jecta 
I  <<  Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
1 "  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  ^^r•M  "  Oreghn.'' 
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to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punUhment 
which  had  been  denounced  a$^inst  Eli  during  his 
lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  contenting 
himself  with  mere  \'erbal  reprimand  (1  Sam.  ii.  22- 
25)  instead  of  Bdive  paternal  and  judicial  restraint 
(iil.  13),  when  his  sons,  by  their  rapacity  Mid  li- 
centiousness, profaned  the  priesthood,  and  brought 
the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the 
people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-t36,  with  1  K.  ii  27;.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31-33;  ap- 
pears to  have  been  talcing  effect  in  the  reign  of 
David,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more  chief 
men  found  of  the  sons  of  Plleazar  than  of  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,"  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight 
of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstanding 
this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  £11  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
aubniission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18),  and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God 
(iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest 
he  held  that  of  judge,  being  the  inmiediate  prede- 
cessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  1&-17), 
the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  judged  Israel  is  gi\-en  as  40  years  hi 
our  pi-esent  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX.  make 
it  20  years  (tUoa-iy  ^-n?,  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  It  has 
been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  wsis  sole  judge  for  20  years,  after  having 
been  co  judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi. 
81).  He  died  at  the  ad\'aiiced  age  of  ti8  years  (1 
Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  the  ark  of  (lod  had  been  taken  in  battle 
by  the  Philistines,  who  had  also  slain  his  sons 
Ilophni  and  Phinehas.  [Auiath.vr;  Eleazak; 
Ithamak.]  (See  Lightfoofs  W'tn-ks^  vol.  i.  pp. 
53,  907,  fol.  Lond.  1684;  Selden,  de  /Success,  in 
Pontif.  /Mr.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  T.  T.  P. 

*  Stanley  {.Jeicish  Churchy  i.  421  ff.)  has  drawn 
f.  touching  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  I'Ui'b  sad 
end.  *^  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  [on  which 
the  Philistines  defeated  the  Hebrews]  there  rushed 
through  the  vsile  of  Shiloh  a  youUi  from  the  camp, 
one  uf  the  active  tribe  .of  Benjamin,  —  his  clothes 
torn  asunder,  and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
the  two  oriental  signs  of  grief  and  dismay.  A  loud 
wail,  like  that  which  on  the  announcement  of  any 
great  calamity  runs  through  all  Eastern  towns, 
rang  through  tlie  streets  uf  the  expectant  city,  llie 
aged  high-priest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
beside  the  gate-way  of  the  sanctuary.  He  caught 
the  cry ;  he  anked  the  tidings.  He  heard  the  de- 
feat of  the  army :  he  heard  the  death  of  bis  two 
sons;  he  heard  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  God.  It 
was  this  last  tidings,  'when  mention  was  made 
of  the  Ark  of  God,*  that  broke  the  old  man's  heart, 
lie  fell  from  his  se.-it  and  died  in  the  fall"      II. 

ELI'AB  C^S^V.^  [(Jwl  is  fathery.  'E\td$'- 
EUab).  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of^  the  oensas  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Shiai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  23,  z.  16). 

2.  A  l{eul)enite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
fiunily  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi.  8, 
9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Deut.  xi.  6)..  Kliab  had  another  son 
ramed  Nkmukl,  and  tlie  record  of  Num.  xxvi.  is 
interruptiid  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regard- 
lug  his  sons. 

3.  [In  2  Chr.,  Vat  EXtov-]  One  of  David's 
brothers,  the  eldest  of  the  fliimily  (1  Chr.  ii.  13;  1 
bam.  xvi.  6,  xviL  13,  28).     HU  daughter  AbihaU 


ELIAU 

married  her  second  cousin  Ki'hoboam,  and  boieUai 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18):  although,  triklng 
into  account  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  iHirid  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  woid 
''  daughter "  is  here  used  in  the  Iihsb  strict  sense 
of  granddaughter  or  descendant.  In  1  Chr.  xxriL 
18,  we  find  mention  of  **  Elihu,  of  the  brethren  cf 

David,"  as  "ruler"  (T^J),  or  "prince"  pCO 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  According  to  the  ande&t 
Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  {i^ittoL 
fftfrr.  ad  loc. ),  this  Elihu  was  identical  with  KEsb. 
"  Brethren  "  is  however  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
kinsmen,  c.  g.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  [hi  1  Chr.  XV.  18,  FA.i  EAi/Ba:  FA.^  VaL 
EAia/Bo*]    A  Ijevite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was 

both  a  "porter"  pV^lir,  Sldgr,  L  e.  a  door- 
keeper) and  a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  6). 

5.  [FA.  EActo^.]  One  of  the  warlike  Gadits 
leaders  who  came  over  to  Dand  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Uvite,  son  of  Nahath  (I  Chr.  \i.  27,  Hebw 
12).  In  the  other  statements  oif  the  genealogy  this 
name  appears  to  be  given  as  Ki.iiiu  (1  Sam.  L  1) 
and  EuKL  (I  Chr.  vi.  34,  Heb.  19). 

7.  [Sin.  ErajS:  Amrn.J  Son  of  Nathanael,  ooe 
of  the  forefiithera  of  Judith,  snd  therefore  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  nil.  1). 

ELI'ADA  (V^^lf  [God  i-notcs]  :  'EAiJarf 
[Vat.  Es-iJac],  and  repeated,  BaaXifidB  {y^L 
-\u-] ;  Chr.  'EAiaJrf;  [Vat  E\ci8a:]  -Alex.  EXxeSa: 
Aliodn,  KUndfi).  1.  One  of  Darid's  sons;  acoord- 
ing  to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family 
bom  to  him  ailer  his  establislmient  in  Jenisalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  16;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter 
passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  Da\id's 
family  we  find  tlie  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada, 
Baal  being  substituted  for  El,  the  fabie  god  for  the 
true  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  signiticance  there  may 
be  in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at  any 
rate  Uie  present  is  the  only  instiuice  occurring,  and 
even  there  Eliada  is  found  hi  one  Heb.  MS.,  also 
in  the  IJwX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [BtKUADA.] 
llie  name  appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephns  in 
his  list  of  David's  family  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §  3). 

2.  ['EAioJii;  Vat  EAexJa:  J-.Uado].   A  mighty 

man  of  wsr  ( /^H  *T12l2l),  a  Benjamite,  who  led 
200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvU.  17). 

ELrADAH  (V';;V^f  [God  knotn];  [Rom. 
Vatom.;J  .Alex.  EAiaSaC  A^W«),  apparently  an 
Aramite  of  Zobah ;  &ther  of  Kezon  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  which  annoyed  Solotuoii  (1  K. 
xi.  23). 

ELI'ADAS  CEAtaJrfy:  Ellada$\  1  Esdr.  ix. 
28.     [EuoiixAi.] 

ELI'ADUN  CHAia«oiJ«;  [Vat.  EiAioJow; 
Alex.  EAia^oi/y;  Aid.  'HAmSoGi^:]  Viilg.  omits), 
1  Esdr.  v.  58.     Possibly  altered  fr'jm  Hknauad. 

ELFAH  (n*^W  [6W-Je//orfl/.J  :  /;&»). 
L  CEp/o;  [Vat.]  Alex.  HAia;  [Aid.  'HAios-]).  A 
Bei\jamite;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  and  a  chief 

man  (C"i^"),  Uterally  «  head  ")  of  the  tril  e  (1  Chr. 
viii.  27). 
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2.  CHKiai  [Vat  KA.  HXcco-D  Oneof  theBene- 
i'Hain  [ffMM  if  Kiwi];  an  Ixraeiite  (i.  «.  a  lajrinan) 
in  the  times  of  Ezra,  wko  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  namo  is  accoratdj  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
ill  the  name  of  the  prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final »),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.c  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (Wan^btJ  Itohom  God  hides]: 
[2  Sam.,]  'Efuurov ;  [Alex.]  EA.(a3 ;  [Comp. 
*£Xiaj9i;  1  ChrJ  •EAiaJJi:  [Vat.  corrupt.;  FA. 
EAfia^:]  £Uid}a\  a  Sbaalbonite.  L  e.  probably 
from  8IIAALB1M;  one  of  the  Thirty  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  [The 
A.  y.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  read 
Elihaba,  with  the  Genevan  version.] 

BLI'AKIM  (2''l?;VfcJ,  whom  God  toiU  estab- 
lish :  flu  2  K.,]  'EAlJ«i^  [Vat.  Alex,  -ku/jl;]  and 
[Is.  xxii.  2 J, J  'ZXieucelfA;  [in  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii., 
*Z?iMucelfA'']  Kii.tciia).    1.  Son  of  liilldah;  master 

of  Hezekiah's  household  (n^3n"b?  =  •♦  over  the 
house,*'  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18,  23,  37. 
He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
lieen  <gected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks  by  reason  of 
his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
1&-2J^.  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by 
the  title  emphatically  applied  to  him  by  God,  "  my 
servant  Eliakim  "  (Is.  xxii.  2D),  and  as  was  evinced 
by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the 
dischar;^  of  the  duties  of  his  hi^h  station,  in  which 
he  actttd  as  a  *^  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah  "  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It 
was  as  a  special  m&rk  of  the  Divine  approbation 
of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which  however  no 
further  details  have  been  presen'ed  to  us,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dimity 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  iiu'aaion. 
What  this  office  was  hu  been  a  subject  of  some  per- 
plexity to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly 

office,  as  appears  by  the  rendering  of  ]3D  (Is. 
xxii.  15,  A.  V.  "treasurer")  by  ttoffroipAo'.ov^ 
the  "priest's  chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of 

rT*2in" /37  by  ^ propositus  templi  "  by  the  latter. 
Hence  Nicephoriu,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests,  Somnas  or  Sobiias  (»'.  e.  Shebna),  and 
Eliakim,  identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum  or 
MeshuUani.  His  12th  high-priest  is,  "  Somnas, 
iUe  impius  et  perditus,  regiiante  Ezechia,"  and  his 
13th,  "  Eliakim  Muselum."  But  it  is  oert4un  from 
the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  "  the  key  of 
the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder: " 
that  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the  House 
of  (jod,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  as  Ahishar 
had  been  In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  6,  and 
Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And 
with  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.  The  ofiice 
seems  to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharsoh  said  to  Joseph, 

"Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  (^^^5'^?)  .  .  . 
july  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
'ien.  xU.  40,  comp.  iixix.  4.     In  S  Chr.  xxviii.  7, 
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theofScer  is  called  **  governor  (IV^)  of  the  house.' 
It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe  "  was  inferior  to  him, 
for  Shebna,  when  degraded  from  the  prefecture  of 
the  house,  acted  as  scribe  under  ICliakim,"  2  JL 
xviii.  37.  The  whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah 
implies  a  place  of  great  eminence  and  power.  This 
description  is  transfen'ed  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  to  Christ  the  son  of  David  in  Kev.  iii.  7 :  thus 
making  Eliakim  in  some  sense  t}'pical  of  Christ. 
This  it  is  perhaps  which  gave  rise  to  the  inteq^re- 
tation  of  EUakim^s  name  mentioned  by  Oigen,  6 
Bi6t  fAOu  oycffTi)*  or  as  Jerome  has  it,  J)ti  rtsur 
reclio,  or  Rrsunjens  Dtus;  and  also  favored  tlie 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
gi\'en  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary,  based  upcn 

the  interpretation  of  ]5D  (A.  V.  "treasurer") 
as  "  h'ibit  ins  in  tibernticulo^*'  as  if  it  im|)ortcd  the 
removal  of  the  Jewish  dis|)ensation,  and  tlie  setting 
up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.     I'bc  true  meaning 

of  75D  is  very  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  t.  c.  of  the 
king,  and  "  steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.  Eliakim's  career  was 
a  most  honorable  and  splendid  one.  Most  com- 
mentator.-) agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25  does  not  apply  to 
him,  bat  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's  name  also  occurs 
2  K.  xbc.  2;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  xxxrii.  2.  (See 
fiirther  Jerome  de  Norn.  Jlebr.  and  Comm.  on  Is, 
xxii.  15  ff.\  KosenmiiU.  id,f  Bp.  I»wth's  Notes 
on  Is.;  Selden,  ds  /Success,  in  Pontif,  iltbr.; 
Winer,  s.  v.) 

2.  [*EXiaxf/i;  Vat  Alex-  -««/i:  JCUncim^  EH- 
(ikim.]  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Je- 
hoiakim.] 

3.  [Kom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.*  "EXtcuci/i:  EUidtinL]  A  priest  ui  the  days 
of  Xeheuiiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  [*EXiajvc(/i.]  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah; 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  fiither  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13. 
[Gknkalogy  ok  Ciikist.] 

6.  [*£Aiaiccf/i:  Eliitlciin.]  Son  of  Melea,  and 
father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii.  30,  31.    [Iuii>.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELI'ALI  (*EAiaXf;  [Vat  E8«aA€tj;]  Akx. 
EAiaA€i:  Didus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Uin.nui.] 

ELI'AM  (DV'^b^.:  'EAi<i^,  Vat  and  Alex.; 
[Comp.  *E\i(i^:]  EUnm),  1.  Father  of  Bath-sheba, 
the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter 
to  Batii-siiua:  and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  latter  names  were  also  those  of  non- 
Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Ck)mp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which 

"  the  daughter  of  Shua"  b  V>tW  n3,  Bath-«hua; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does 
not  alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be 
"  God  is  my  people." 

2.  [Alex.  EXia^.]  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gil- 
onite;  one  of  David's  "  thirty  "  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly  discernible  as 
"Ah\jah  thePelonite"  (ver.  36)  (see  Kennicoti, 

o  Bp.  Lowth  thioks,  but  without  suflcient  rvasoo, 
that  this  Shebna  Is  a  dlfbrent  person  from  the  other. 
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Diutrtntitm,  p.  207).  The  ancient  Jewish  tnditiuu 
presei-vcd  by  Jerome  ( Qu.  Utbr,  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
And  1  Cbr.  lii.  6)  is  that  the  two  Elianis  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  An  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
Ahithopliel  to  King  David,  as  having  dishonored 
his  house  and  caus^  the  death  of  his  son-in-law 
(Blunt,  CoincUitnces^  Ft  II.  z.)*  But  such  argu- 
ments are  frequently  grounded  on  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  modes  of  feeluig  of  Orientals,  who  often 
see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  us. 

ELIACKNIAS  {'EXtamvlat;  [Vat  EXio^or- 
wias']  M(ftl/UUntU^  including  preceding  name),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  31.    [Eliiioexai.] 

ELTAS  CHA/as;  [Vati  M.  in  Ecchis.  xl\'iii. 
1,  HXcta;  ver.  12,  HActoj;]  in  Maccabees,  and 
Lachni.  [ako  Treg.]  in  N.  T.  'H\/m;  [Tisch.  in 
N.  T.  8th  ed.  'HAtfo^:]  AYirfu,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat 
ffelins),  the  form  in  which  tlie  name  of  Elijah  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  tlie  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : 
Ecdus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace.  ii.  58;  Matt  xi. 
14,  xvi.  14,  xni.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv.  35, 
36;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30,  33,  54 
[rec.  text];  John  i.  21,  25;  Itom.  xi.  2;  James  v. 
17.  In  Kom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scriptiue  designated 
by  his  name,  the  words  being  4y  'HA/o,  **  in  Klias,'* 
not  as  in  A.  V.  «» of  Elias."     [Bible,  p.  306  a.] 

ELl'ASAPH  (n?;^>5  l^fed  of  God]: 
'EAi«r({^;  [Vat  M.  EXtiffcup^  exc.  Num.  i.  14:] 
Elimaph),  1.  Son  of  Deuel;  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Don  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x. 
20). 

2.  Son  of  I^ael ;  a  Le\*ite,  and  "  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  lather  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELI'ASHIB  (2**??^^^  \wliom  GodrcBtortt] : 

'EAtao-ci8<^y,  *£Aiai8/,  'EAiatrc/jS,  'EAiocrov/S, 
ktA.:  J'JUasuby  El'utiih)^  a  coniuion  name  at  the 
later  period  of  the  0.  T.  history. 

1.  ['EAiajS^.Vat-iBifi;  Alex.  EA«o<r€t/B:  EUn- 
lib.']  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 

in  tlie  order  of  the  ** governors"  (^^*^)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  [•EAm<r€/3<6i';  Vat  K<ru^\  Alex.  EAio<r€i/3: 
EUnguib.]  A  son  of  IClioi'nai;  one  of  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

3.  rEAio<roiJi8,  -irfiS,  'EAktov/B,  etc.:  Eliasib.] 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
buildhig  of  the  walls  under  NeJieniiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,   21).     His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.   10, 

22,  23.  Hiasbib  was  in  some  way  allied  (^'^*^|^ 
=  jicrt)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
which  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
4,  7 ).  One  of  tlie  grandsons  of  FJiashil)  had  also 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanhailat  the  Horonite 
(xiii.  28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  same  Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Vjx.  x.  6. 

4.  ['EAi<r<£)3,  FA.  -<ro<^;  Vat.  EA««ra<^:  EUa^ 
tib.]  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).     [Eleazukus.] 

6.  ['EAi<roiJ3,  Vat  -o-owiBcA,  FA.  -<rai;.]  A 
fou  of  Zattu  (Eiu*.  X.  27),  [Elisimus]  and 

6.  ['EAicurt^,   Vat    EAcieureti^,    FA.   -cref^, 


Comp.  Aid.  *EX((urii3,  Alex,  -o-f  liS-]     A 
Bani  (x.  36),  [FlN.\8iBL'a.  EuA&is],  both  of  i 
had  transj^saed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELI'ASIS  CEAfcurif,  [^'at.  Alex.]  EXi«rc*s: 
ElitisU),  1  Flsdr.  ix.  34.  This  name  anawers  to 
Mattexai  in  h'^.  x.  33;  but  b  probably  mesdy 
a  repetition  of  Enasibuu,  just  preceding  it  [which 
oorresponds  to  Eliashib,  6]. 

BLr ATHAH  (nnK^^bw  abd  7in^^  [10 
whom  God  oomes]:  'EAco^;  [in  ver.  4,  Vat 
HKtaBoB;  in  ver.  27,  Vat.  Ai fxaBa,  Alex.  EAia«:] 
EUiitha)^  one  of  the  sons  of  Heiuan.  a  musician  In 
the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  La^id  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-eeniee 
(xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Qutui.  I/tin:  on  v«r.  S7, 
the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained  aooord- 
ingly:  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  Oy^^^  l^ed  of  God] :  'EXJift: 
EHdad)y  son  of  Chislon ;  the  man  choaen  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Bei^amin  in  the  divisioD  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  (^S^bs  [to  jchom  God  is  strength]: 
'EAi^X;  [Vat  EAci'iiA:]  EUtl).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  —  of  that  portion 
of  Uie  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  [VatEAfiijA;  AW. 'EAidt^.]  SonofToah; 
a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1  Chr.  \i.  34, 
Heb.  1^).  Probably  identical  with  Kuiiu,  2,  anc 
EuAB,  6. 

3.  ('EX*T?Af  [Vat  -Aci;  Comp.  Aid.  'EAj^A-]) 
One  of  tlie  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('EA(^A.)  like  the  preceding,  a  Beaijamite. 
but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viiL 
22). 

6.  (Alex.  'icXf^X;  [Vat  FA.  corrupt])  "The 
Mahavite;  *'  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AoAi^A;  [Vat  FA.  AaAcii|A;]  Alex. 
AAii}A.)  Another  of  the  same  guard,  but  without 
any  express  designation  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

7.  ('EAi^^;  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  »EAi^A.])  One 
of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to 
David  when  he  was  ui  the  wilderness  of  Judah  hid- 
ing from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  [Vat  EAijp,  NcftijA;  FA.  EkijX,  EAij/i-]  A 
Rohathite  Levito,  ** chief"  Ot?)  of  the  Beoe- 
Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  the 
Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusakui 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  11). 

9.  fV'at  l€€iT2A;  Alex.  UIijA.]  A  Le^ite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah;  ono  of  the  "overseers" 

(C^l^^Q)of  the  ofieiings  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.'xxxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  (^^r?"^.^  [P«rh.  to  Gwf  art  my 
eyes] :  'EAwwit;  [Vat.  EAitfAioa;  Alex.  EAta^r 
vcH:]  EUoenai),  one  of  the  Bene^himhi;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Clir.  viu.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  (7!S''^.ft  my  God  fis  my)  help 
[or  Coil  of  help]: 'EKaCtp'  [EUezer]).  1.  Abrs- 
ham's  chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  pAssa<;e 
is  usually  translated,  '*  Eliezer  o(  Damascus/*  or 
"that  Damascene,  Eliercr"  (Gen.  xv.  2).  There 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for  it  does  not  ap 
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penr  how,  if  he  was  "of  DamAscuq,"  he  could  be 
Mboni  in  Abraham's  house*'  (ver.  3).     But  the 

phrase  '^H^S'^S,  **  son  of  my  house/'  only  imports 
that  lie  was  one  of  Abraham's  boiiselioldf  not  tliat 
he  was  boni  in  hi.«  house.     In  the  preceding  verse 

^n^ja  pirp  75  *«•»  should  probably  be  rendered 
"  the  son  of  possession/'  t.  t?.  possessor,  "  of  my 
bouse,  shall  lie  .  .  .  I'Uiezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Mllezer  who  is  described  in  (len.  xxiv.  2, 
as  tlie  tL/tit  stitytnt  of  Abratuim*s  house^  thut  tttlttl 
otrri'  nil  thnt  Ar  /rr(/,  and  wliouj  his  master  sent  to 
l*arlan-Anim  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
fiuthfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
ezpresseil,  in  the  proiidential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
li  should,  however,  be  said  that  t)ie  passage  (lien. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connection  of  tUIezer  with  l)ii- 
masens  seeuis  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
•cuiity  and  ditticulty.    The  sense  above  ascribed  to 

pr^P  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only  upon 
coi^eetiire,  the  use  of  "  D  im  iscut  "  for  **  D.wwt- 
eene  "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  Tliere  is  probably 
■omething  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the  allit- 
eration between  Aftsfirk  and  D  immeshtk^  which 
we  arc  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear 
up  the  sense.  The  two  passages,  ^^Judait  origo 
D.imruictn  f,  Syrim  noOUiitiinci  cieilns  .  .  .  Nouitn 
urbi  a  O.im'ntcu  reyt  vuiiluM  .  .  .  Post  D.tnMscum 
Aztlus,  mox  AfUfrti  tt  Abrtiham  et  hrnhel  regts 
fuere""  (Justin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'A&pd- 

ft1}S  ifioffiKftHTt  AOfUUTKOV  .  .  .  TOV  8^  ^A$f>dflOV 

in  Kol  yvy  iy  r-g  AtLfieurKJiyp  rh  tyofJM  8o(cl- 
^cra<*  iroi  K^fii\  aw  avrov  Jitixytncu  ^Afipdfiov 
oIktiois  KtyofUyrt  (Joseph.  AiiL  i.  7,  §  2,  quoting 
Niool.  Damascen.)  have  prolmbly  some  relation  to 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.     (See  Gesen.  Tktt.  s.  v. 

pr'P;  RoeenmiiUcr  on  Gen.  xv.;  Knobel,  Oen- 
tsis,) 

*  Kalisch  {Genesis^  p.  365)  maintains  that  the 
words  1]f?^ /H  pQTQl  in  Gen.  xv,  2,  caimot 
possibly  be  translated  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  but 
must  be  taken  as  a  compound  prof-ername,  "  Dam- 
mesek  {ar  Damascus)  Kliezer,"  like  Hadad-ezer, 
Chuslian-Klshathaim.  The  LXX.  reads  AaficurKhs 
*Z\t4(€fh  A. 

2.  [*E\i/fe/>,  (not 'EX.)  in  1  Chr.]  Second 
•on  of  ^foses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father 
gave  this  name,  "  l)ecause,  said  he,  the  God  of  my 
father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the 
sword  of  PLiraoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiti.  15, 
17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gcnhom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grandfather, 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18 )t  she 
having  been  sent  hack  to  her  father  by  Moses  (Ex. 
xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  ar.d 
went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro  brought 
back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
(sraelitea  fh>m  Egypt  (x%iii.).  Eliezer  had  one  son, 
Rehabiah,  ftom  whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  17.  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith  in  the 
reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the 
sarc  of  all  the  trcasiuw  of  things  dedicated  to  God, 
ivas  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation, 
if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  ('hr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  thosa 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

6.  Son  of  Zichri,  "ruler"  (I^^J)  of  the  Keu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  [Vat.  EA€ia5a']  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mare- 
shah  m  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  re- 
buked Jehosba])hat  for  joining  himseh  with  Ah.tziah 
king  of  Israel,  **  who  did  very  wickedly,"  in  tuaking 
a  combined  expedition  of  sliips  of  Turiihish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold;  and  foretold  the  destruction  of 
his  flieet  at  I'jcion-geber,  which  accordin;;ly  came  to 
pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed  a  secuud  expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr.  xx.  35-37 ;  1  K. 
xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination  of  the  names 
Eliezer  and  Doda^-ah  almost  suggests  th.it  he  may 
have  been  descended  from  David's  mighty  mau, 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  U). 

7.  ['L\*d{ap']  A  chief  Israelite  —  a  "  man  of 
understanding  "  —  whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Invites 
and  Nethhiim  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (1'^. 
viii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as 
Elkazak. 

8.  9, 10.  [Ezr.  X.  23,  FA.  EAiofop;  ver.  31, 
Vat.  E\ti,  E^cp]  A  priest,  a  I^'vite,  and  an 
Israelite  of  the  sons  of  flarira,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wive*  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23, . 
31).  The  former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second 
Elkazukus,  and  the  third  Elio.sas,  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  19,  24,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  fh>m  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  m  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii.  2J).  A.  C.  H. 

•  ELI'HABA  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
IGll,  and  other  early  editions,  m  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  33,  for  Eliahba.  A. 

ELIHOfi'NAI  [5  syl.]  {""TH'^^TV^  [ft- 
Jehooah  my  tyes]-.  'EAiavi,  Alex.  E\taaya:  Elki" 
nni\  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  Bene-Puhath- 
moah,  who  with  200  men  retiurned  from  the  Cap 
tivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaonias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (HTjrT^bH  IGodhU  recon^ 
petuey  Ges.]:  'ZKUf;  Alex.  E^apc^;  [Comp. 
'EA(x<^pe^O  AV/Ao/'f//A),  son  of  Shiiha.     He  and 

his  brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (D^"19D)  to  Solo- 
mon at  the  commencement  of  hb  reign  (1  K. 
iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  (S^n'»bH  [God  is  lie,  i.  e.  Jeno- 
vfih]:  'EXtovs:  AViu).  1.  One  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the 
"  son  of  ISsiRichel  the  Uuzite,"  and  thus  apparently 
referred  to  the  fani'Iy  of  Hius,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
and  ne;>hew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  This 
supposition  suits  well  with  the  description  of  the 
other  personages  [Eupiiaz;  RiluauJ,^  and  the 
probable  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  scenes  recorded. 
In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.-xxxvli. )  he  describes  him- 
self as  younger  than  the  three  friends,  and  aeoord- 
ingly  his  presence  Ls  not  noticed  in  the  finit  chap- 
ters. He  expresses  his  desire  to  moderate  between 
the  disputants ;  and  his  words  alone  touch  upon, 


a  The  eonneetion  of  Dadan  and  Tema  witb  lias  In 
Jsr.  zxv.  28,  is  alsc  to  bo  notlowl. 
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although  <hey  do  not  thoroughly  handle,  that  idea 
of  the  disci  plinal  nature  of  suflering,  which  is  the 
key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubts  but,  as  in  the 
whole  book,  the  greater  strcaa  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
lenrchable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he 
duuands.     [Joit,  Book  of.]  A.  B. 

2.  CHAio^  [Vat  HAciov;  Alex.  EAiov].)  Son 
of  Tohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  l*rophet  (1 
Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  hi  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  £mel  occurs  in  the 
same  position  —  son  of  Tooh  and  father  of  Jero- 
ham  (vi.  34,  Heb.  19);  and  also  Ei.iab  (vi.  27, 
Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson  of  Zo- 
phai.  'lie  general  opinion  is  that  liJihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copy- 
ists' varisttions  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  E\ia/8;  [Comp.  Aid.  *E\/a.] ) 
A  siniihu'  \'ariation  of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Jesse,  is  probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  where  Klihu  **  of  the  brethren  of  David  **  is 
mentioned  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
see  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  where,  in  a  simihir  connection, 
the  word  "  brethren  "  is  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
The  LXX.  retains  Eliab.  [Emab,  3.]  In  this 
place  the  name  is  without  the  final  Aleph  — 

^-    (*EAi|ioM;    Alex.    EXiovS;    [Comp.  Aid. 

'EAioD.])  One  of  the  "captains'*  OCTS^*  *•  «• 
heads)  of  the  » thousands  of  Manassdi"  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  aOer  he  had 
left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  and  who  assisted  him  against  the  maraud- 
ing buid  (TITI)  of  the  Amalekites  (oomp.  1  Sara. 

XXX.). 

B.  OrrbW:  'EAwO;  [Vat.  Ewou.])  AKor- 
hite  Levite  m  the  time  of  David ;  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (A.  v.  ^* porters'")  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah, lie  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the 
fitunily  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are 
applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers  which  appear  to 
jidicate  that  they  were  not  only  ^  strong  men," 
as  in  A.  V.,  but  also  fighting  men.  (See  w.  6, 7, 

8, 12,  in  which  occur  the  words  v^H  =  army,  and 

'*'n*122i  =  warriors  or  heroes.)  G. 

ELI'JAH.    L  (generally  ^H^Vk,   EUyaku, 

but  sometimes  H^T^)  EUyah  IGod-JeJiovah]: 


a  By  ChTi'Mwtom  and  others  the  name  is  Qreciaed 
into  *HAtot,  M  if  signifying  the  biightness  of  the  sun. 

b  Stanley,  S.  tf  P.  p.  828.  Id  the  Acta  Sanctonmiy 
he  Is  called  Prodi giosus  The^tUts. 

c  "  Omniutn  »um  aetatis  Prophetarum  Ihello  prin- 
eeps ;  et,  si  a  Mow  discesaeris,  nolli  secuudos  "  (yriflch- 
muth,  in  Crit.  Sacri^  quoting  from  Abarbinel). 

d  The  Hebrew  text  is  ^nU^HO  ^nU^Hn  IH'^VH 

21.  The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the 
present  Masoretie  text,  to  mean  '*  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Oilead,"  or  (2)  »  from  Ttshbl  of  Gilead  ;  "  which, 
with  a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has. 
The  latter  is  Ibllowed  by  Ewald  (ill.  486,  note).  Ught- 
foot  aasames,  bat  without  givlog  his  anthorlty,  that 
ElUah  was  fiom  Jabesh  Oilead.  By  Joeephus  he  to 
said  to  have  eome  from  Thesbon  —  he  w6X»mt  erv^M- 
n|«  nqt  roAaaSirt^ot  x«P«<  (^'i-  l^i  §  2).  Peifaaps 
this  may  have  been  read  as  lleshbon,  a  city  of  the 
priests,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Kpl- 
phanlus,  that  he  wms  "  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,"  and 
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*HAiov,  [Vat.  HAfiov,  exc  MaL  it.  5,  'HXlasi. 
Aquila,  HA/a;«  N.  T.  'HA(<u,  [Ittch.  8th  ed 
'HAcfasO  EUa*).  Elijah  tiik  Tuihbite  hai 
been  well  entitled  '•*■  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced.*'  *  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  wbme 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fiucination.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances,  his  undamited  < 
age  and  fiery  zeal,  the  brilliancy  of  his  triu 
the  pathos  of  his  despondency,  the  glory  of  his  de- 
parture, and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reaippearanee 
on  the  Motmt  of  Transfi>;uration,  tiiruw  such  a 
halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.*^  The 
ignorance  in  which  H-e  are  left  of  the  drcunuitances 
and  antecedents  of  tlie  man  who  did  and  who  suf- 
fered so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhanoe  our 
interest  in  the  story  and  the  character.  **■  lUijah 
the  Tubbite  of  the  inhabitaitts  of  Gilead,"*  is  liter- 
ally all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  parentage 
and  locality.''  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
detail  with  which  the  genealogies  of  other  prophets 
and  leaders  of  Israel  are  stated.  Where  the  place 
—  if  it  was  a  pbce  —  lay,  which  gave  him  this  ap- 
peUation  we  know  not,  nor  are  we  likely  to  icnow. 
It  is  not  agauj  found  in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any 
name  answering  to  it  been  disccn-ered  since:* 
[TiiisnE.] 

llie  mentran  of  Gilead,  howexer,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story 
of  the  prophet  Gilead  was  tlie  country  on  the 
ftirther  side  of  the  Jordan  —  a  country  of  chaae  and 
pasture,  of  tent-^iUages,  and  mountain-castJes,  in- 
habited by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized  like 
those  who  formed  the  comnmnities  of  Kphnim  and 
Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  deiat. 
and  gradually  conibrmhig  more  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  those  tribes;  making  war  with  the  H»- 
garites,  and  taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their 
cattle,  and  then  da%lling  in  their  stead  U  <*hr.  ▼. 
10,  19-22).  Vo  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan  the  title  '*  Gileadite  **  must  have  conveyed  a 
similar  impression,  though  in  a  fiir  stronger  decree, 
to  that  which  the  title  '*  Celt "  does  to  ns.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in 
the  Lowhuids  <A  ScoUand,  that,  and  more  than  that, 
must  Gilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or  Jcn]8aleok.y 
One  of  the  most  fiimous  heroes  in  the  eariy  annak 


grandson  of  Zadok.  Bee  alao  the  rVmi.  /W.«dk.  In 
Vabriciii8,GK/.  PMeudfp.  7.  T  1  1070,  &e.;  and  Qii». 
resmlus,  ELueid.  il.  606.  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion —  grounded  on  a  cert^n  rimllari^  betwteea  the 
fiery  raol  of  the  two—  EtUah  was  idenUeal  with  Phia- 
ehas  th«  son  of  Eleasar  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 
(Ughtfoot  on  John  1.  21 :  EiaenmeDger,  I.  69S).  Arab 
tradltiott  places  his  birthplace  at  Githad  Ufikood^  m 
few  miles  N.  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  p.  96),  and  his  torn*  smt 
Damafcus  (MlsUn,  I.  490). 

«  The  common  assumptSon  —  periuaps  originating 
with  Hlllsr  (OHom  p.  947)  or  Reland  ( fW.  p.  1085)— 
is  that  he  was  bom  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentiooed  In 
Tob.  i.  2.  Bat  not  to  insist  on  the  fifbet  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  In  Oilead  but  in  Naphtall,  it  is  neariy 
certain  ttiat  the  name  has  no  real  existeoee  in  that 
bnt  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  whteh  Is  rendered  f<  Inhabifeanls  ** 
In  1  K.  xvil.  1.     [Thisbs.] 

/  Bee  a  good  paseane  lUnstraUve  if  thto  In  IM  Xey 
chap.  xix. 
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tk  bnd  «M  u  Jephthah  the  GUeadite/*  m  whom 
ill  then  eharactemtics  were  prominent;  and  Pro- 
ftaor  Stanley  haa  well  remarked  how  impossible  it 
is  rightly  to  estimate  hia  chaFaeter  without  rocol- 
leedng  this  lact  (5.  if  P.  p.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  im- 
portant, this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at 
every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "  stood  be- 
fore*' Ahab  —  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to 
this  day  characteristic  of  the  liedouins  fix>m  his 
native  hiUs,  we  can  perhaps  realize  something  from 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of 
his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred  —  that  little  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.'  His 
chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  bng  and  thick, 
and  hanging  down  his  back,^  and  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  ^  no  less  remark- 
able. His  oftlinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin ''  round  hb  loins,  which  he  tightened  when 
about  to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in 
'addition  to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle," 
or  cape,  *  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with 
one  of  our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech./  In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his 
face  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it 
up  as  into  a  kind  of  stafT^  On  one  occasion  we 
find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the  groimd 
with  his  fiiee  between  his  knees.^  Such,  so  &r  as  I 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to 
conceive  it,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great 
Prophet,  an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that 
time.*'  **  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis 
despiceret;  facie  squalente,  qus  multitudme  suorum 
crinium  oburabraretur  ....  pelle  caprind,  tantum 
de  corpOTe  tegentem  quantum  abecondi  decorum 
erat,  reliqua  corporis  ad  aera  perdurantem  "  (Gregory 
Nyas.  quoted  by  Willemer  de  Pallio  Elia  in  Cril. 
Sacri). 

The  aolitary  Ufe  in  which  these  external  pecul- 
iarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fiertseneis  of  seal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
kmeliiieM  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  Uvuig  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to 
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form  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatious 
court  and  country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  fbrsakeD 
ahuost  entirely  the  fiuth  m  Jehovah.    The  worship 
of  the  cal\^  had  been  a  departurei  from  him,  it 
was  a  \iolation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehot'ah  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.    [Calf.]   They  were 
announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of  the 
nation   during   the  great  crisis  of  its  existence: 
'*  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  Umd  of  Egypt "  (1  K.  xii.  28).    But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worship  —  «  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
tiling  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat "  —  married  the  daughter  of  tlie  kuig  of 
Sidon,  and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
(Joseph.  AaL  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his 
wife's  family,  the  worship  of  tlie  Fhoeuiciah  BaaL 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant  ~ 
doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  char- 
acter, and  therefore  v'ery  opposite  to  the  grave, 
Kvere  service  of  tlie  Mosaic  ritual.     Attached  to  it 
and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth,*' 
and  "the  groves'*)  were  licentious  and  impure 
rites,  which  in  eariier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Num.  xxv.;  Judg.  ii.  18, 
14,  iii.  7,  8).     But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil 
characteristic  of  the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  waa 
the  worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness  —  a 
foreign  religion,  imported  from  nations  the  hatred 
of  whom  was  inculcated  m  every  page  of  the  Uw, 
as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that  God  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
had  **  driven  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
planted  them  in;"  and  through  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had    «t  trodden  down  their  enemies,  and 
destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them."     It  is 
as  a  witness  agamst  these  two  evils  that  El^ah 
comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  fh^t  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  yeai^  — three 
years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  iv.  25;  James  v.  17),  and  three 


a  From  a  comparlnon  of  2  K.  iv.  84  with  1  K.  xtU. 
21,  it  would  deem  as  if  BUsha  approached  nearar  than 
Bmah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  Bat  the  inference 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Ghrysastom  applied  the  same 
epithet  to  him  as  to  St  Paul,  rptmixvr  oW^pMiror. 

A  2  K.  i.-8,  "  a  hairy  man  ;  »  UteraUy,  "  a  lord  of 
hair."  This  mi{;ht  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXXL.  and  Joseph  us  —  upBfmww  iavvr  — 

and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan  —  )^VD  ^5?!  —  the 
same  word  used  for  Bnu  In  Oen.  xzVii.  11.  'But  its 
spplieaHon  to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  eorroboiated  by 
the  word  used  by  the  ohitdren  of  Bethel  when  mock- 
ing EUsha.  n  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  {rV}]^) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  dUference  be- 
tween the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
shaggy  loeks  of  the  old  one.     [Kusba.] 

c  KunnlDg  before  Ahab's  chariot;  the  hardships 
of  the  Chflrith ;  the  forty  di^s'  feat. 

d  nSy  (2  K  L  8),  rendered  ''  leather  "  in  this  one 
plaee  only.     See  Gen.  lU.  21,  fce. 


«  Alderetk,  rVRt^  I  LXX.  MfA*Mv;  always  used 
for  this  garment  of  Klijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  Is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the 
pennanent  fanprsislon  which  he  left  on  pome  parts  of 
the  Jewish  sorlety,  that  a  haby  cloak  became  after 
wards  the  recognised  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
(Zech.  xlll.  4;  A.  V.  "rough  garment;"  where  the 
Hebrew  word  Is  the  same  whieh  In  BliJah's  history  is 


/  Various  relies  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exUt 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  aO).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  In 
Spain. 

9  Q^S  (2  K.  a.  8):  t< wrapped"  is  a  differant 
word.  ^ 

h  This  Is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  pmjer; 
hot  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
atUtode  of  pmyer  In  the  East  «  \Vhen  ye  ttand 
praying,  forgive"  (&Liik  xi.  26 ;  and  see  Matt  vl.  6, 

&C.). 

i  This  is  to  be  Inferred,  as  we  shall  see  aflerward», 
(torn  king  Ahasdah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de> 
aeriptton. 
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or  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and 
the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xv-ii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
(utroduction  is  of  the  roost  startling  description: 
he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  uui'e- 
•trained  fineedom  of  Eastern  manners  he  would  have 
no  diflkttlty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he 
does  in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  character- 
istic of  himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by 
his  follower  liUisha  —  a  formula  which  includes 
e\'crything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king  — 
the  name  of  Jeho\-ah,  his  being  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Living  God,  J'Uijah  being  his  messenger,  and 
then  —  the  special  lesson  of  the  e^ent  —  that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  **A8  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  serv- 
ant I  am,  "  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word."  What  imme- 
diate action  followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  pbun  that  El^ah  had  to  fly  before  some 
threateiied  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut  off  the 
propheU  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xviU.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samaria.  [Chekith.]  There  bi 
the  boUow  of  the  torrentr-bed  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  till  the  foiling  of  the  brook  obliged 
him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
Cherith  is  tmcertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afibrd  *js  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  devoted   to  explaining  away 

Elijah's  "  luvens."  The  Hebrew  word,  CD^J^, 
Orebiniy  has  been  interpreted  as  *^  Arabians,"*  as 
**  merehants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighboring 
town  of  Orbo  or  Oi-bi.<^  By  others  Elgah  has  l)een 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest  —  and  this 
twice  a  day  regularly  for  several  months !  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
—  occuning  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise displaying  no  tinge  of  the  man'ellous  —  or 
fiom  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of 
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an  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  Josepbns.^  [Ca» 
iirrn.] 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarepiiatit,  a  Phoeni- 
cian town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly 
the  last  pUce  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.<^  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived ''seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Isra^te,  snd 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuratioo 
by  "Jehovah  thy  God"  as  an  indication.'  Here 
liJ^jah  performed  the  miracles  of  prok>ngiiig  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  wklow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death./ 

Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  othen, 
is  so  ftiequeutly  applied  to  I'Ugah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor: "  O  thou  man  of  God  "  —  ^  Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  yean  must  have  el^wed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  Ust  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  do- 
mestic officer  di\ide  between  tliem  the  mournful 
duty  of  asccrtauiing  that  neither  round  the  sprincs^ 
which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of  central  l^alestliie. 
nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  tie  herbage  left, 
which  ih  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indicaUoo 
of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the 
two  cliief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death  —  "  Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself."  it  is  the  moment  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself  fint 
to  the  minister.  There,  suddenly  planted  in  bis 
path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  yeare.  **  There 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,"  says  Obadiah  with  true 
Eastern  hyperbole,  **  whither  my  k>rd  hath  not  sent 
to  seek  thee;  "  and  now  here  he  stands  when  least 
expected.  Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  thai 
wild  figure,  and  that  stem,  unbroken  countenance, 


a  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennicott,  p.  681.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  la  Keil  ad  toe. 

&  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  diasertatioa  entitled 
Bias  eorvorum  eonvieior  in  the  Oilici  Saeri. 

c  Llghtfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  El^ah 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  QentUas. 

<f  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town  (Blislin, 
I.  682,  who  however  does  not  give  his  authority).  In 
the  tiine  of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  tower 
(Jerome,  ^.  Paula),  At  a  later  period  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  wu  erected  over  the  house 
of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  her  kneading- 
trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr,  and  Phocas,  in 
Beland,  p.  985).  This  church  was  called  to  XW^^**^ 
{AUa  Sanctorum). 

9  This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Ghenaanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  '<  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Lake  Iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (fasen 
menger,   E$iUl.  JurJenth.  ii.   725). 

•  ('Jehovah  thy  Ood"  (see  Just  before)  suggests 
nors  obviously  a  diSerenco  of  worship  and  nationality 


between  the  Sareptan  widow  and  the  propheL  See 
Stanley,  Jtvfish  autrch^  ii.  330.  So  also  the  eaeeptive 
c(  fi^,  Luke  Iv.  26,  properljr  refers  to  «WfA^0^  and  nc*. 
avTwi',  t-  c,  was  sent  nowhere  txcrpt  to  jjarvpta,  which 
lay  out  of  Israel,  and  not  was  sent  to  none  of  the 
widows  in  Israel  nnrpt  the  one  at  Sarepta.  We  have 
the  name  idiom  in  ver.  27,  where  the  opposition  be- 
tween Israelite  and  (brelgner  is  beyond  questioa. 
On  this  use  of  et  ^1),  see  especially  Fritache  oo  Rool 
ziv.  14.  and  Meyer  on  Matt.  zll.  4.  U. 

/  This  Lb  warranted  by  the  exprcasion  <*  his  sfek- 
ness  was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found ;  while  in  the 
story  of  the  Shunammite's  son  it  in  disUnctlj  said  the 
child  ^  died."  Joscphus'a  language  (vitl.  IS,  §  3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  ehlld  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied El^ah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Prff.  to  Jonah  :  and  see  the  citations  from  the 
Talmud  in  Eisenmenfrer.  Entri.  Jtid.  Ii.  725.) 

•  That  the  child's  death  was  real,  not  app%nnt,  as 
stated  above,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The  laa- 
goago  Itself  is  sufflclently  explkit  The  cblld*s  ceas- 
ing to  breathe  must  mean  the  same  thing  as  to  die. 
So  the  Psalmist  says:  "Thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die ''  (civ.  29).  The  two  expressions  aie 
often  interchanged  (comp.  Gen.  vll.  22 ;  Josh.  xi.  11 ; 
Ps.  cxxxv.  17,  cxlvl.  4 ;  Ewk.  xxxvii.  10,  etc.).  8e 
also  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  whieh  fbllows,  sapposas 
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Obadnli  could  not  but  fall  on  his  fiu».a  Elijah, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation  —  "As  Jehovah 
of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab; "  and  thus  relieved  of  his 
fear  that,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Elijah  wotild 
disa|>pear  before  he  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  departs  to  mform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab  arrived,  Elyah  malces  his 
chai^fl^  —  **Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  fol- 
lowed the  Baals."  He  tben  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four 
hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  queen.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebol  or  Ger- 
izim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elgah  thought  it 
wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  (zviii.  80)  — in  ruins,  and 
therefore  of  earlier  erection  —  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot. 
On  the  question  of  tlie  particular  part  of  the  ridge 
of  Carmel,  which  formed  the  site  of  the  meeting, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  It  is  ebewbere  ex- 
amined.    [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant 
of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  bis  one  attendant; 
with  his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scxnty  garb,  and 
sheep-skin  ckiak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repair- 
ing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  of 
£he  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  stiU 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel  —  on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
"  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing th  —  these  things  form  a  picture  with  which 
we  are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into 
fresh  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The 
conclusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced 
at*  The  fire  of  Jeho^'ah  consuming  both  sacrifice 
and  altar  — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would 
seem  by  Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  — the  king, 
with  an  apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his 
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that  result :  "  Hast  tbou  also  brought  evil  upon  the 
widow  ...  by  slaying  her  son?"  (1  K.  xvli.  20); 
and,  «0  Lord,  let  this  chi]d*s  soul  eome  into  him 
asainf'(ver.  21).  H. 

a  The  expressloDS  of  Obadlah,  ^  lord  »  and  *^  slave," 
show  bif  fear  of  EUjah ;  they  are  those  oidlnarily 
used  in  addmsing  a  potentate. 

b  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  Is  admi- 
rably drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  if  P.  pp.  856,  866). 

c  Although  to  some  It  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Etijah  by  Mendelssohn,  one 
of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on  the  hls- 
Utrj  of  the  prophet  The  scene  in  which  the  occur- 
nnees  at  Beer^heba  are  embodied  is  perhaps  the  most 
dnunatie  and  aflbeting  in  the  whole  work. 

^  *n^79  ^  ^^h  a  ^ messenger  "  and  ac  ''angel." 
IJUC.  ver.'  6^  ri« ;  and  so  Josephos  (viU.  18,  }  7). 

•  ^Ont  Jtolem  fwe,"  Hebrew,  ttl^  ^^\  [Not 
esrtslnly  so  emphatic,  for  the  nameral  pay  be  a  our 
a  or  on,  as  often  elsswhen  —  H.]  The  indented  roek 
45 


own  adherents  —  the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  acroM 
the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running 
before  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  in- 
stinct stopping  short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  fur^ 
ther  than  the  "  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  fiir  the  triumph  had  been  complete;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the 
author  of  this  destniction.  "  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,*'  so  ran  her  excbunation,  "  if  I  make 
not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-mor- 
row about  this  time."  It  was  no  duty  of  Ely  ah 
to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers,  and,  as 
at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he  talces  refuge  in 
flight  The  danger  was  great,  and  the  refuge  must 
be  distant  The  first  stage  on  the  journey  was 
Beer-sheba~  "  Beer-nsheba  which  belongeth  to  Ju- 
dah,'*  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt 
of  those  fiithers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  wai 
so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  cultl- 
vated  country,  Elyah  halted.  His  servant  — ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy  of  ZarephaUi 
—  he  left  in  the  town;  while  he  himself  set  out 
alone  into  the  wilderness  —  the  waste  uninhabited 
region  which  stvrounds  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the  last 
few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron 
frame  and  tliat  steni  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishuig  for  deatli  — "  It  is 
enough !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fethers."  <^  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difiiculty,  provided  him  with  the  means  uf  escaping 
from  it  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  coniparati^-ely  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous—it might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 
could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel*'  — the  prophet 
was  awakened  ftx>m  his  dream  of  despondency  be- 
neath the  solitary  bush  «  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are 
all  a  Bedouin's  requirements,/ and  went  forward, 
»♦  in  the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty 
days  "to  the  mount  of  (Jod,  even  to  Horeb." 


opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  eonvont,  Deir  Mar 
BlyaSf  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  which  is 
now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which  the 
prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar ;  Porter,  Hand- 
book, &C.),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  have 
been  so  Testricied,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  place 
on  which  he  was  "accustomed  to  sleep  "  (8andys,  lib. 
iil.  p.  176;  Blaundrell,  Bar.  Trav.  p.  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  bom  (Oays- 
forde,  1606,  in  Bonar,  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  It  is  po«*ibIe  that 
they  may  have  originated  In  some  more  trastnrorthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward' 
Journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a  curious  statement  by  Qnaresmius  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  rock  had  been  defeeed  in  his  own  time 
'*  by  the  piety  or  hnplety  "  of  the  Christian  pUgrims« 
(Etutidatio,  11.  606 ;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyage,  fcc,  p< 
144.) 

/  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  toneh 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text  — ''a  oake  of  meal"  — 
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Here.  ii.  "  the  cave/'  **  one  of  the  numeroos  carerns 
In  those  awfnl  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional 
tanctuary  of  tliat  hallowed  re^on,  at  any  rate  well 
known  —  he  remained  for  certainly  one  *  night  In 
the  mominfr  came  the  ^*  word  of  Jehovah  **  —  the 
question,  *•  What  doest  thou  here,  Elyali?  Driven 
by  what  hard  necessity  dust  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  uiory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  si^rnoUy  sliown  V  "  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation tlie  prophet  opens  his  grie&.  He  has  been 
very  cealous  f(»r  Jehovah ;  but  force  hiis  been  vain ; 
one  caimot  stand  af^ust  a  multitude;  none  foUow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  fiying  fur  his  life  from 
the  sword  which  has  skiin  his  brethren.  'ITie  reply 
comes  ill  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  commu- 
nications with  the  human  muid  should  be  couched, 
to  be  eflectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
•ad  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  (cis  r^ 

0ircu9poy,  Josephus),  face  to  hot  (^3^^)  with  Je> 
hovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Kx.  xxxiv. 
6),  ''The  lionl  passed  by;  **  passed  in  all  the  ter- 
ror of  his  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  clifls  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reveiHberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  bUue  of 
eastern  lightning,  like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  IClijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but 
the  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none 
of  these  is  .Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrat- 
ing the  dead  silence  which  followed  tliese  mani- 
festations, came  the  fourth  mj'sterious  symbol  — 
the  "still  small  voice."  AVhat  sound  this  was, 
whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture;  but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  lUgali  than 
the  roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To 
him  no  leas  unmistakalily  than  to  Moses,  centuries 
twfore,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Jeho^-ah  was  "  mer^ 
eiful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth."  Elgah  knew  the  call,  and 
st  once  stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  fiice  in  his 
mantle,  stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communica- 
tk>n.  It  is  in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is 
^is  answer;  but  with  what  different  force  must  the 
qvestion  ha^'e  fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer 
iat  his  lips !  •*  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
was  oomparatively  a  novice;  when  he  left  it  he  was 
an  initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
qnake,  the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  liord.  But  he  was  not  in  (hem  ,•  not 
tbey,  but  ihe  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
^ibieh  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 


a  The  Hebrew  irord  has  the  article,  n^^tpH ;  and 
se  too  the  LXX.,  rh  viHiKaiw.  The  cave  ia  now  shown 
"in  the  aocluded  plain  below  the  highest  p^jint  of 
Mel  JlC^ca; "  "a  hole  Just  large  enough  for  a  man's 
body/'  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Eiyah  (Stan- 
ley, &*.  4*  P.  p.  49;  Kob.  i.  108,  2d  ed.). 

»  fiMnew,  ^^b.  A.  Y.  *"  lodge ;  "  but  in  Oen.  six. 
S,  accurately,  ^  tany  all  night." 

c  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  In 
the  A.  y.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
podtion  of  Ellsha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
ef  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masoretle  punctuation 
■the  passage  is  :  "  And  he  dopartod  thence,  and  found 
!Bisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  wers  before  him  (/ .  e.  either  12  ploughs  were 
bsi»e  him  with  his  servants,  or  12  yoke  of  land  weie 
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mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  paet  lii^ 
tory!  What  an  inter{>retation  of  its  meaning!** 
(Maurice,  Prophtfs  and  Kin^n,  p.  136).  Not  in 
the  persecutions  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the 
sLiughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000 
unknown  worsliippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not 
alone  as  he  had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him  —  three 
changes  were  to  be  made.  Instead  (if  Bcn-fcadad, 
Hazael  was  to  be  king  of  $>Tia;  instfsid  of  Ahah, 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  IsRieft; 
and  Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  Le  his  own 
successor.  Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  wvuM 
almost  seem  as  if  his  bte  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yeanung  for  that  afection  and  oompanico- 
sliip  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  hinu  His 
first  search  was  for  Klisha.  Apparently  be  soon 
found  him ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place, 
Abel-meholah,  probably  somewhere  al:out  the  centve 
of  the  Jordan  \-alley.  [Abeu-mkiioi^ii.]  Elisha 
was  ploughing  at  the  time,<^  and  Elyah  » passed 
over  to  him  "  —  possibly  crossed  the  ri  er  <<  —  and 
cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known  sheep  skin  eloak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  (hmiliar «  acti(«n,  chiming 
him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesitation  —  but 
the  call  was  quickly  accepted,  and  then  eommeneed 
that  long  period  of  service  and  intercourse  whidi 
continued  till  Kiyah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  hia  best  titles 
to  esteem  and  reverence  —  **  Elisha  the  son  of  Shar 
phat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  KlijaL.'* 

2.  Ahab  and  Jecebel  now  probably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  efiectuial,  and  th^t  they  had 
seen  the  hst  of  theu-  tormentor.  At  any  rat«  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xzi. 
Foiled  in  his  wisli  to  acquire  the  ancestral  pkt  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refunl  of  that  stnidj 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inhcritanee  of  his  &then, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themseKes 
of  it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous 
injustice  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezred  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah 
how  perfect  was  th<ar  submission  to  the  win  ot 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  &lsdy 
accused  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons/  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
—  as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal  —  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.     [Naboth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  ae- 
quisition.  Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  | 


already  ploughed),  snd  he  was  with  the  last**  [See 
note  under  Eusra,  p.  714.) 

*t  The  word  is  that  always  employed  ftw  crosring 
the  Jordan. 

<  See  also  Ruth  1H.  4-14.  Xwald,  AtUrtkiimtr^  pw 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  similar  custom  smrives  in 
the  German  word  Mnntel-kiiut. 

/  «  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  soos" 
(2  K.  Ix.  20 ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  ¥nm  anctber  ex- 
pression in  this  Terse— ycstemvAl  (tT^H,  A.  T. 
**ye8tordiy  "),  we  may  perhaps  eonelode  that  Hke  a 
later  trial  on  a  rimilar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
IMse  wltncmes  —  the  trial  of  our  Lord  ~  it  was  res- 
ducted  at  nlcht.  The  same  woni  —  yejriynl^t  — 
prompts  the  inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  enecMmtsr 
with  Sl^ah  happened  on  the  very  day  IbUowli^  thi 
murder. 
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non  of  the  coveted  ^ine}!!!^.  Behind  him,  prob- 
ibiy  in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot,  ride  his  two 
pogesi  Jelui  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  diort  one.  El'Jah  had  reoeived  an 
uitiniation  from  Jehorah  of  what  was  taking  pLice, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  tCaboth 
had  lieeti  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
— as  David  went  out  to  meet**  Goliath  —  on  tlie 
very  scene  of  bis  crime;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  ooufinonts  tlie  mis- 
cral>ie  kin<^.  And  the!i  follows  the  cur«,  in  terms 
fearful  tu  ajiy  Oriental  —  pecuUarly  terrible  to  a 
Jew  —  and,  most  of  all,  signiiieant  to  a  successor 
of  tlie  :i|jostate  princes  of  Uie  northern  kingdom  — 
**  I  will  take  away  thy  posterity ;  I  will  cut  off  from 
thee  e\-eii  tliy  \-ery  dogs;  I  will  make  thy  house 
like  tluit  of  Jeroboam  and  Baasha;  thy  blood  shall 
be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  bkxNl  of  thy 
rictiius  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wife  and  thy 
children  shall  l;e  torn  in  this  very  garden  by  the 
wUd  do;;B  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky  *'  —  the  h»ge 
vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are  always  wheel- 
ing aking  mider  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless 
su:i3^ted  tlie  expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tre- 
meiiduus  w:is  thu  scene  we  may  gather  from  the 
fiict  tliat  after  tlio  lapse  of  at  least  20  ^lurs  Jeliu 
was  alile  to  recall  the  \'ery  words  of  the  prophet's 
bttitlen,  tu  which  he  and  his  companion  had  list- 
ener! as  they  stood  liehind  their  master  in  the 
ehariot  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  puttmg  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  30,  37,  and  tlioee 
gi\wi  in  1  K.  xxi.  lJ-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxil.  51;  2  K.  i.  17),  before 
we  a^iaun  catch  a  glimpse  of  Eiyah.  'llie  denun- 
ciations uttered  ui  the  nne^-ard  of  Nalioth  have 
been  (lartly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son 
and  auccessor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fiital  acci- 
dent, and  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and 
trouliled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  51).  In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an 
oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistuie  town  of 
Ckron  to  nscertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  uitimatioii  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Car- 
mel,  and.  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
appears  on  tlio  path  of  the  meaaengers,  without 
preface  or  inqnh-y  utters  his  message  of  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  The  tone  of  bis  words  is  as 
national  on  tliis  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as 
before,  they  are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah —  "  'llius  saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  (iod  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baoi- 
sebub.  god  of  Kkron  V  "  The  messengers  returned 
to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their 
mission,  'lliey  were  possibly  strangers;  at  any 
rate  tliey  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man 
who  luul  thus  interrupted  their  journey.  But  his 
appearance  had  fixed  itself  ui  their  minds,  and  their 
iescrlption  at  once  tokl  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
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a  Tlra  Ilebrew  wonl  Is  tbs  sum. 
6  8m  p.  708,  note  6. 

'  '^T^Tl  (2  K.  I.  9),  A.  v.,  iDSoeazately,  «an 
UU."  ^  ^ 

tf  *  This  passage  presents  a  very  iDterestlng  iwob- 
jm  in  textual  crittclsni,  which  it  may  t»  proper  to 
MrtJce,  tliou^h  Ifei  ftaJl  dlseosrioo  would  ban  be  oat 


seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  oourt  or  han 
heard  him  described  hi  the  harem,  who  it  was  that 
had  thus  revened  the  favorable  oracle  which  1m 
was  hoping  for  from  I'^ron.     llie  **  hairy  man  " 

—  the  *^  lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading  ^  runt 

—  witli  a  belt  of  rough  akin  rmnd  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  ui  this  sea*«^.  tiaiiner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  Iw)  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Kl  jah  the  'llshbite.  But  ill  as  he  waa 
this  cheek  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaxiali,  and, 
with, the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  liimself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  I'Uyah  prisoner.  He  waf 
sittuig  [perha|)s  =  "dwelt"J  on  tlie  top  of  "  th« 
mount,"  <:  t.  e.  probably  of  Canuel  [comp.  2  K.  ii« 
25 J.  The  officer  approached  and  addressed  the 
prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  notioed,  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  l^Uisha  —  **0 
man  of  (iod,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  dowo.*' 
**  And  Ki;jah  answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  at 
God,  then  let  fire  oome  down  from  heaven  and  con* 
sume  thee  and  thy  fifty !  And  there  came  down 
fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." 
A  second  party  was  sent,  oiUy  to  meet  the  same 
fate,  llie  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  hb  servant 
need  not  fear,  brought  Elgah  down.  But  the  king 
gauied  notliing.  'Die  message  was  delivered  to  his 
face  in  tlie  same  words  as  it  bad  l>eeii  to  the  mea* 
sengers,  and  Klgah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  harmless.  This  was  his  hkst  interview 
with  the  house  of  Ahab.  It  was  abo  his  kst  re- 
corded appearance  in  person  against  the  Baal-wor- 
shippers. 

Followufig  as  it  did  on  Elgah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  il 
doubtless  was  to  Uie  contemporaries  of  the  prophei| 
the  story  possesses  a  fiur  deeper  significance  for  ua 
thiui  it  coukl  ha\-e  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  tlie  terrors  of  the  earlier  dia- 
pensation  under  which  men  were  then  limg,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  sen'ed  to  elicit  from  the 
mouth  of  a  greater  than  even  Elijah  an  exposition^ 
no  less  characteristic,  of  the  distinction  betwern 
that  severe  rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which 
He  came  to  uitroduce.  It  was  when  our  Ijord  and 
his  disciples  were  on  their  journey  through  this 
very  district,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
smarting  from  the  chmrlish  inhospitality  of  some 
Sanuuntan  riUagen,  that — led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perbaps,  by  some 
traditional  name  on  the  road  —  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  the  two  "  sons  of  thunder  "  burst  forth  —  »*  liord, 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  fh>m 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Klgah  did  ?  *'' 
But  they  little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed. 
**  He  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  }'e  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  Blnn  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them  *'  (Luke  ht.  61-66).<'    As  if  he  had  said. 


of  place.  The  words  MIowfaig  ^  He  ttumsd  and  i^ 
boked  them  »  (from  "  and  said  »  to  "  save  them  '*  In* 
cIoBlve)  though  so  appropriate  to  tba  oceasioa  and  in 
every  respect  so  worthy  of  oeor  Lord,  are  wasting  lo  a 
large  miOorlty  of  the  most  important  manuscripts 
(uunety,  ABOBGULSYXAIandihe  StnaitM 
and  In  other  kadhig  authorities  Ibr  the  settlomirt  of 
the  text.    They  are  aocordlngly  ti^Jeefesd  by  Iswhrnann. 
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M  Ye  are  mistaking  and  confounding  the  diflerent 
■landing  points  ci  the  Old  and  New  Covenants; 
taking  jour  stand  upon  the  Oki  —  that  of  an 
avenging  tighteousnesSf  when  you  shoukl  rtgoioe 
to  take  it  upon  the  New  —  that  of  a  forgiving  love  " 
(IVencb,  Miradts,  eh.  iv.). 

4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahariah  that  ElQah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  dcTOterl  as  tliese 
books  are,  to  the  affiuri  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. Ilie  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the 
prophet,  and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the 
proceedings  of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  When,  therefore,  Jehoram,  the 
aon  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began'  **  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  bouse  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,''  £l|jah 
sent  him  a  letter''  denouncmg  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  hU  death  (2  Chr.  xzi.  13-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  Elyah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  cf  Jelioshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Jorara  to  the 
throne  of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elgah  bad 
heen  translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehosh  • 
aphat  against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jorani 
was  not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  yean  of  his  life  in 
going  about  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and 
in  conducting  some  important  wars,  amongst  othen 


Tlwhendorf,  and  Trsgellea,  though  defended  1^  Al- 
Ibrd,  and,  as  ftr  as  ver.  66  is  oonoeroed,  by  Meyer  and 
Bleek,  who  explain  their  omlision  by  the  suppoeltion 
that  the  eye  of  the  copyist  pawed  flxsn  KAIEIIIcy  to 
KAIEnopniOit<rav.  The  66th  verM  (lo  lar  as  quoted 
above)  whleh  Is  wanting  in  D  and  a  very  f«w  other 
documents  which  contain  the  rest  of  the  words  in 
queBtion,  \f  rejected  by  most  critics,  though  the  au- 
thorities which  support  it  are  subBtanti&lly  the  same 
with  those  which  contain  ver.  66-  Further,  the  words 
Mc  Ml  *HAt«ic  eiroii}<rff,  *^even  as  Elias  did,"  in  ver.  64, 
which  are  wanting  in  B  L  B  and  the  Slnaitio  MS.,  also 
In  the  CuretODian  Syriac.  Vulgate,  and  Annenian  vei^ 
skins,  and  lome  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Coptic,  are 
Ukewiae  rejected  by  Tlschendorf  and  Tregelks,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  whole  paassge  as  originally  writlen 
leads  thus :  '*  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire 
to  come  down  firom  heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  Bat 
he  tamed  and  rebaked  them ;  and  they  went  to  an- 
other village." 

The  whole  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Norton  in 
Us  Evidences  of  the  Oenuineness  of  the  Oosptl*  in  a 
.very  able  and  instmotfve  note  (vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxx.- 
IxxxvU.,  Sd  ed.  Boston,  1846).  Though  concluding 
that  the  words  In  question  **  did  not  make  a  part  of 
the  original  text  of  Luke's  Gospel,"  he  goes  on  to  re- 


'(Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  cany  with  them 
strong  iotilnsfc}  proof  that  they  were  spoken  by  Jesus. 
Mor  can  we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered 
by  him,  they  should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed 
to  him. 

"  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  only  solotton  of  the 
appearances  that  present  themselves  seems  to  be,  that 
the  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  were  spoken  by  him, 
that  they  were  preserved  in  the  memories  of  tliose 
vlio  bcaid  him,  and  commnnicated  by  them  to  others. 
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that  in  question  against  Moab,  while  Joram  «m 
concerned  with  the  more  centrsl  afliurs  of  the  gov- 
emmeiit  (2  K.  iii.  7,  ^.).  That  Joram  began  U 
reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  &ther  JAoahaphil 
is  sUted  in  2  K.  viii.  16.  According  to  one  reeecd 
(2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately  precedes  the  ac- 
count of  Eiyah's  last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was 
actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  time  cf 
£iyah's  interview  with  Ahaziah ;  and  though  this 
is  modified  by  the  sUtenients  of  other  places «  (2 
K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not  invalidated,  and  the 
conclusion  is  ahnost  inevitable,  as  stated  above, 
that  Joram  ascended  the  throne  some  jean  befoie 
the  death  of  his  father.  [See  Joram;  Jehosha- 
phat; JuDAH.J  In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a 
strong  reaembUnce  to  the  speeches  of  £li^,c  vbife 
in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite 
difierent  from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imbedded 
(Bertheau,  Chnmik,  ad  loc.). 

6.  The  cksing  transaction  of  Elijah's  fife  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmd,  only  leaving 
these  northern  pkces  on  actual  eme^eney,  but 
we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, at  the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (^  K.  ii.  1,  Ac.). 

It  was  at  GiLCiAL  — probably  not  the  andent 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Ephraint  <<  —  that  the  prophet  rensved 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  oompanioa.  Per- 
haps his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him, 
perhaps  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a 


present  day.  Ths 


and  that,  not  having  been  reeorded  by  Luke,  they 
were  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  then  Introdaesd 
into  the  text  of  his  Oospel." 

The  stale  of  the  external  leatimooy  is  soch,  that  he 
ftirther  supposes  ^  that  the  account  of  the  wosds  of 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  was  not  Introdoeed  la  a 
complete  form  at  once;  but  that  the  text  owes  Its 
present  state  to  marginal  additions  made  at  three  dif> 
fereot  times :  first,  the  words,  ^  As  E'ijah  didf*  being 
written  down,  as  these  are  wanting  in  the  smallst 
number  of  manuscripts,  then  those  first  spoken  by  oar 
Lord,  and  then  his  remaining  words.*'  A. 

«  3i??9,  "•  writing"  [A.  v.], 
with  the  word  used  in  Arable  at  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sepker,  ^^D, 
a  book. 

h  The  seoond  statement  of  Jdiorsm^  aiiiisasiisi  Id 
Israel  (hi  2  K.  Hi.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make  the 
subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  lis  positloa 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  El^ah's  depaztore, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  difl* 
culty  in  question. 

c  The  andent  Jewish  commentators  get  over  tiie 
apparent  diflicnlty  by  sayhig  that  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten and  sent  after  KUJah^s  translation.  Others  be- 
lieved that  It  was  the  production  of  EUaha,  for  whose 
name  that  of  EU}sh  had  been  snbstitated  by  copyists. 
The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To  the  second, 
the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed,  to  a  soOricot 
reply.  Josepbus  {Ant.  Ix.  6,  }  2)  says  that  the  letter 
was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth.  (See  Ugfat- 
foot,  Chronidty  ftc,  <' Jehoram."  Other  theories  wUl 
be  found  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  1.  107&,  aai 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabh.  p.  107.) 

d  The  grounds  for  this  hiferraee  sre  glwn  unto 
(p.  718).    See  abo  Oujsal. 
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lOD  itidden  parting;  in  either  caae  he  endeavors  to 
penuade  Elieha  to  remain  behind  wliile  he  goes  on 
an  errand  of  Jehovah.  *<  Tarr j  here,  I  pray  thee, 
for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel.*'  But  EUsha 
will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master,  —  **  As  Jeho- 
vah llveth  sad  as  thy  soul  Uveth  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  They  went  together  to  Bethel.^  The 
event  whieh  was  about  to  happen  had  apparently 
been  eoramunieated  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  and  they  inquire  if  Klisha  knew  of  his  im- 
pending loss.  His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was 
aware  cf  it.  ^  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  empha- 
sis possible,  «<indeed  I dof>  know  it,  hoki  ye  your 
peace."  But  though  impending,  it  was  not  to 
happen  that  day.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  Again,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  em- 
phatically as  before.  El^ah  makes  a  final  efibrt  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.  **  Tarry 
here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the 
Jordan."  But  Eliaha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  two  set  off  across  the  *mdulating  pfaun  of  burn- 
ing sand,  to  the  distant  river,  —  Elijah  in  his 
numtle  or  cape  of  sheep-ekin,  EUsha  in  ordinary 

dothes  (TJ^ver.  12).  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights  behind  the 
town  —  the  same  to  which  a  Ute  tradition  would 
attach  the  scene  of  our  Loni*8  temptation  —  and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  sged  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  sgain  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up<^  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and 
with  his  old  eneigy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  wen  an 
enemy  ;<'  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  What  fol- 
lows is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  nar- 
rative. **  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  * 
gone  over,  that  El^ah  said  to  Eluiha,  Ask  what  I 
shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 
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o  The  Hebrew  word  "  wont  down  "  is  a  serious  dlf- 
llcalty,  if  QUgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
oamp  and  the  restlng-plaoe  of  the  ark,  since  that  la 
more  than  8000  foot  below  Bethel.  Bat  this  is  sTolded 
by  adopting  *the  other  Ollgal  to  the  N.  W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higlier  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley,  S. 
4"  P.  p.  908,  note.)  Some  conilderations  in  flavor  of 
this  adoptkm  will  be  found  under  Slisba. 

*  ^^73;  •'aB-D3-«Alio  I  know  It;"  Kiy& 


'■  Q  vj.    The  above  Is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

d  The  word  Is  n^3,  used  of  smiting  in  battle ; 

generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Gesen.  p.  883). 

e  LXX.    "As   they  ^nn  going  over,"  cr  ry ' dta- 


/  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  ElQah's  departure  as  repre- 
vnted  by  painters  and  In  popular  discourses.  It  was 
jot  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  Into  the 
ikies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
HKlple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrivrd,  but 
B||ah  was  taken  up  by  the  lleroe  wind  of  the  tempest. 

Ihe  wevt  fT^f  p  InTolves  no  idea  of  lokviingj  and 


And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  portion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said.  Thou  hasi 
asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if  not,  it  shaU 
not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pus  as  they  still  wenl 
on,  and  talked,  that,  behoki,  a  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire,  and' parted  them  both  asunder,  and 
ELgah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.**'* 
Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitteniess,!^  "  M^ 
fother,  my  fother!  "  He  was  gone  who,  to  the  dis 
oeruing  .eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 
been  **the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsenieo 
thereof**  fbr  so  many  years;  and  Elisha  was  at  last 
left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often 
have  looked  forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment 
of  gxief  he  may  well  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw 
him  no  more;  but  his  mantle  had  fidlen,  and  thin 
he  took  up  —  at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  £l\jah  with 
which  he  was  to  be  ciothed.  Little  could  he  hatns 
realized,  had  it  been  then  presented  to  him,  that  he 
whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was  that  be  had 
"poured  water  on  the  hands  of  £l\)ah'*  should 
hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  been  de> 
nied  to  his  master  —  should,  instead  of  the  terror 
of  kings  and  people,  be  their  benefactor,  adviser, 
and  friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  kiitg  of 
Israel  should  be  found  to  lament  with  the  same 
words  that  had  just  burst  firom  him  on  tlie  de- 
parture of  his  stem  and  silent  master,  t*My 
father,  my  firther,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  tlw 
horsemen  thereof! " 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
prophet  Thily  he  "■  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  kmp  "  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  pre\-ai]ed, 
that  El\)ah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country,  llie  prophecy  of  >Ialachi 
(iv.  5)  A  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it  had 
grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  I^ord's  birth,  and  how 
continually  the  great  prophet  was  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,'  it  is  patent 


pO^n,  because  W9 
n  "  which  does  not 


is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  storm  "  or  "  tem. 
pest."     The  term  '*the  skies"  has  been  employed 

shove  to  translate  the  Hebrew  U^J^tl 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  ^  heaven  '^ 
appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  ash 
cient  Hebrews.  [The  word,  smong  ite  other  senses, 
often  denotes  the  place  of  Ood*s  abode,  and  may  very 
property  be  so  understood  here.  Indeed,  that  mean- 
ing only  sgrees  with  2  K.  ii.  1,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative. — H.] 

0  p$^,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
"  great  and  bitter  cry  "  when  the  flrstmwm  wers 
killed  in  Bgypt. 

*  Theezpresskm  hiUalaobiis  "BOsh  the  prophet." 
From  this  unusual  title  some  have  beUeved  that  another 
BlQah  wss  intended.  The  LXX.,  however,  either  fol- 
lowing a  diflbrent  Hebrew  text  flrom  that  which  we 
possess,  or  foiling  in  with  the  belief  of  thefr  times, 
Insert  the  usual  designation,  » the  TtahUto."  <8ee 
Ughtfoot,  Sztnit.  on  Luke  1. 17.) 

<  He  Is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  rabbis— at  prayer  In  the  wilderness, 
or  on  thdr  Journeys  —  generally  In  the  form  of  aa 
Arabian  merchant  (Hsenmenger,  1. 11,  11.  408-7).  At 
the  cbcumdsion  of  a  child  a  ssat  was  always  placed 
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on  ewry  page  of  the  Gospels.  Eadi  remarkable 
persuiif  08  be  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  Uiey  luajr  —  the  steni  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor  —  is  procbuuied 
to  be  Klgah  (Matt.  xvi.  U;  Mark  vi.  15;  John  i. 
SI).  His  appeanuice  in  gk>ry  on  the  Mount  of 
Traiisfiguratiun  does  not  seeni  to  hatv  startled  the 
disciples.  They  were  ^^sore  afraid/'  but  not  ap- 
parently surprised.  On  the  contrary,  8L  l*eter 
Immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  prophet 
whose  arrival  they  had  been  so  bng  expecting. 
{See  Thansfkjukation,  Anier.  ed.]  Kven  the 
ery  of  our  Ijord  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it 
did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
Immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
eaUeth  for  Klgah.*'  >*  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Kljjah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  Joiix 
«iK  Baitist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  liilijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
TCDders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  Uter  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiuros  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  l)ook  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allusion 
in  I;uke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references  allude 
to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all 
eet  forth  a  very  different  side  of  bis  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  tlie  historical  narrative.  They 
■peak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
eelves  (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
tf  SarepU  (Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all 
things"  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  "  turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just "  (Mai.  iv.  5, 6;  Luke  L  17). 
The  moral  lessons  to  be  deri\ied  from  these  facts 
must  be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here;  it  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
difierences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  cliaracter, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliant  but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away. 
Ptecious  indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  hassh 


tot  him.  that  as  the  aealous  ohampion  and  messenger 
of  the  "  ooTeoant "  of  circumcision  (1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Mai. 
Hi.  1)  he  might  wateh  over  the  due  performaoce  of  the 
rite.  During  certain  pFsjem  the  door  of  the  house 
was  set  open  that  El^ah  might  enter  and  aononnco 
ifae  Hesfllah  (IHMuneBgifr,  i.  685).  His  coming  will 
Iw  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each 
of  the  three  be  will  proclaim,  in  a  voice  which  shall 
be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace,  hapirfneas,  salvti^ 
don,  respectively  (Elsenmenger,  li.  696).  8o  firm  was 
the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods 
wwe  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the 
common  saying  was,  '<  Put  them  by  till  ElUah  comes  " 
(Ughtfoot,  Exerett.  Matt.  xvii.  10 ;  John  i.  21).  The 
same  customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use 
among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries. 
(Sm  Rgtvt  des  deux  Mondes^  xxiv.  131,  &c.)  [See  also 
Cbeart  Etiahu  in  Hambarger's  Real-Etuyd. /.  Bibel 
u.  Tulmud.—A.] 

•  On  this  snl^t  there  is  an  essay  entitled  Ver 
t¥tphet  Elia  m  der  Legmde^  in  Frankel^s  Mbfiat*' 
mkriftf.  GeM.  d.  Jwtenuams,  1888,  ztl.  241  ff.,  281 
C    The  writer  divides  the  legends  Into  three  periods  : 
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outlines  or  the  discordant  eoloring  of  the  i 
picture.  In  the  present  instanoe  Uieyare  peculiariy 
so.  'lliat  wild  figure,  that  stem  vxMce,  tiioae  deedi 
of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  siidi  startling  relief 
Irom  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Ki\jah,  are  sees 
by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  **  white  and  glister- 
ing *'  light  of  the  Mountain  of  'fransfiguralioB. 
When  be  last  stood  on  the  soil  d*  hia  native  liikad  « 
he  was  destitute,  affiicted,  tormented,  wandering 
about  **in  sheep^ms  and  goat-skins,  in  (kserts 
and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
But  these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  a-ith  them  has  receded  the  fery  nal,  the 
destructive  wrath,  which  accompanied  theui.  Under 
that  heavenly  light  they  fall  back  into  their  proper 
proportions,  and  Ahab  and  Jer^el,  liaal  and  Asb- 
taroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  tiie  |irophet 
talking  to  our  Lord  —  talking  of  that  event  which 
was  to  be  the  eonsunimaUon  of  all  thai  he  had 
suffered  and  striven  for —  '*  talking  of  his  deeeesa 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Eiyah  liaa  been  canonized  in  loth  the  Greek  and 
\jaJdn  churches.  Among  the  Gredcs  Mar  £iya» 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  eoo- 
spicuous  summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name.* 
The  service  for  his  day  — 'HAfas  fityaXtu^vfios — 
will  be  found  in  the  Aftnniun  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognized  by  the  l.atin  church  alM>.^  llie  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Dtir  Mar  Ktynn,  l>etween  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  trax-ellen 
in  the  Holy  Ijind.  It  purports  to  be  situated  on 
the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed.  Other 
convents  bearing  his  name  once  e^Jsted  in  l*a]es- 
tine:  in  Jtbtl  Ajlun^  the  ancient  Gilead  (Kitter, 
iSyii'gn,  pp.  109 J,  1066,  &c.);  at  /xivi  in  the 
Haw  An  (Bnrckhardt,  Syria^  p.  59),  and  the  more 
famous  establishment  on  Camid. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  ^reat  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  iti 
the  Ijitin  church.  According  to  the  statemer.ts  of 
the  brevLiry  {Off.  B.  Mm-ut  Mrt^inU  de  MimU 
Cannth^  JuUi  36)  the  connection  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Viigin  of  a  chapel  un  the  spot 
from  which  IClijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Vii^n  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  otlwr 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  tlie  great 
prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  amho- 
rites  inhabiting  Carmel:  and  e\-en  as  himself  dedi- 
cating the  chapel  in  which  he  wonsbipiied  to  the 
Virgin !  <<    These  things  are  matters  of  coittiovcnj 


the  first,  of  pure  Moisianic  expectatioA«  elosea  with 
the  Mishna ;  the  second,  io  which  KMJah  is  reprewnlad 
as  taltlng  part  in  human  aOkiM  even  before  his  Mt«- 
siaDic  coming,  cIopcs  with  the  Talnwd ;  in  the  third 
the  legends  reach  the  height  of  eztravagaace.  On  tiM 
Jewiih  expectations  in  regard  to  Kijah  in  the  time  of 
Christ  flee  Norton's  note  on  Matt.  xi.  10  ( Ttonslaiitm 
of  Uu  Gospels,  U.  111-113);  Bertholdt,  rftri«/«l.  p.  68 
ff.  Most  of  the  Christian  fitthen  believed  that  JSl^ish 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Christ  at  his  second  coming : 
see  Suicer's  Thes.  i.  1818,  also  S92-8,  and  Stuart's 
Comm.  on  the  Apocalypse^  U.  221  ff.  A. 

a  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  (&  f 
P.  [p.  892,  Amer.  ed.])  in  fiivor  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  Transfiguration  being  on  the  east  of  Jordsn. 
[See  IISBJION ;  Txboa.] 

b  See  this  Ikct  noticed  in  Clark's  PeloponHssus  amd 
Morea,  p.  190. 

e  See  the  Acta  Sanetorum,  July  20.  Bj  OomeiiiB 
a  Lapide  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil, 
p.  831). 

d  8.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  MIsMn,  Una 
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hi  the  Ronum  ehnrch,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  order  was  founded  \u  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  bj  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabriciua,  CW.  PtemUryiffr,  i.  1077). 

In  the  MohaoiDiedan  traditions  ilyat  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  wiU  lix'e  to  the  day  of 
Judgment"  lie  is  by  some  conibunded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  tl-Khidr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (nee 
Lane's  Arabim  Nlyhts^  introd.  note  2;  ako  StUo- 
tions  fitifn  the  Ktutin,  221,  222).  The  Persian 
&i/£s  are  SMd  to  trace  themselves  back  to  £l\jah 
(Fabrieius,  i.  1077). 

Among  other  traditiona  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  ^  Eye  hath  not  seen,*'  ^.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  **  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elyah,'*  rk  *HKia  awoKpvpa-  The  firdt  mention 
of  this  i^pears  to  be  [byj  Origen  {f/om.  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  9),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Je- 
rome, ad  Pamm'whiatn  (see  Fabrieius,  i.  1072). 

Uy  Epiphanius,  the  words  "  awake,  thou  that 
steepest,*'  Ac.,  Kph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  "  from  Elijah,"  t.  e.  the'  portion  of 
the  O.  T.  containing  his  history  —  vapd  r^  'HA/f 
(oomp.  Horn.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  on  Elgah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1)  that  of  Frischmuth,  />e  EI'm  Pi-oplitta 
Nam.,  <fc.,  in  the  Crilici  Sncii;  and  (2)  J^Um 
TkesfiiUB^  by  i£;ridius  Camartus,  4to,  Paris,  1631. 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  m  the  Cr'Uici 
8ucrL   ,  G. 

*  The  Biblical  facts  relating  to  Elijah,  accom- 
panied with  sa<;^estive  remarks  on  his  character 
and  the  significance  of  his  ministry,  have  been 
wrought  into  an  interesting  form  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ltctures  on  the  HUUvy 
of  the  Jewiah  Church  (p.  321  ff.),  published  since 
the  preceding  article  was  written.  It  is  diificult  to 
represent  the  comixMition  by  any  single  extract; 
but  the  following  scene,  that  of  tlie  coming  tempest 
as  descried  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  the  flight 
of  the  prophet  to  Jezreel,  is  described  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  beauty:  »'  At  *  the  top  of  the 
moutitsdn,'  but  on  a  lower  declivity  (sea  1  K.  xnii. 
43, 44),  IClyah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  head,  in 
the  oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,  pLiced  be- 
tween his  knees;  whilst  his  attend.wt  boy  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence,  over  the  western 
ridge,  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  The  sun  must  have  been  now  gone  down. 
But  the  cloudless  sky  would  be  Kt  up  by  the  long 
bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Seven  times  the  youthful  watcher  [Eljah^s  attend- 
ant] ascended  and  looket) ;  and  seven  times  *  there 
was  nothing.'  The  sky  was  still  clear;  the  sea  was 
still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there 
arose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  daj-s  and 
months  had  passed  across  the  heavens;  and  it  grew 
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fibinrt,  ti.  49 ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  QuArumiu.*,  toI.  ii. 

<*  *  I'hlB  running  of  the  prophet  before  the  king's 
eluriot,  at  the  top  of  hiii  speed,  a  dUtance  of  12  miles 
wrcMS  the  pUin  from  C>iimu>l  to  Jezreel,  is  not  unlike 
wha't  Is  still  praetioed  iu  the  £ist  by  runners  who 
Mveede  persons  of  rank  as  a  mark  of  homage  or  as 
part  of  the  oaidal  equipage.  See  a  striking  illustra- 
Hott  of  this  In  Thomson's  Land  ami  Book,  U.  227. 

a. 


in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  and  quickly  thi 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmd 
shook  in  the  welcome  somid  of  thoee  mighty  winds 
which  iu  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest 
Each  from  his  sei)arate  height,  the  Kuig  and  the 
l*rophet  descended.  The  cry  of  the  boy  from  hit 
mountain  watch  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  plain,  and  tlie  torrent  of 
Kishon  began  to  sweU.  Tlie  King  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  reach 
Jezreel.  He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  And  l^Uijah  was  touched  as  by  a  supporting 
hand:  and  he  snatched  up  his  streaming  mantle 
and  twisted  it  round  his  loins,  and  amidst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  dosed  in,  he 
outstripped  even  the  speed  of  the  royal  horses,  and 
*  ran  before  the  chariot '  "  —  as  tlie  Uedouins  of  his 
native  Gilead  would  still  run  —  with  hiexhaustible 
strength,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  thou^ 
visible,  firom  the  scene  of  his  triumph." 

'llie  history  and  character  of  Elgali  have  fiimished 
numerous  texts  for  homiletic  uses.  Of  the  writen 
who  have  applied  the  teachings  of  the  narrative  in 
tins  manner  may  be  mentioned  Gottfried  Menken, 
IhuitUen  Hit.  die  Gesch.  dts  Prophtrt  KUtts^  xxiv, 
discourses  {Schrifttn,  ii.  17-302,  IJremen,  1858); 
Fr.  W.  Krummacher,  whose  Eliffs  der  Thicker 
(FUberf.  182S-d3,  5e  Ausg.  1860,  Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1840,  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1847)  has  been  extensively 
read  in  English  as  well  as  German;  and  Bishop 
Hall,  Conlem/d  tliona  on  Pnssa(,es  'f  the  Old  nmi 
New  TesLimenU  (books  xviii.  and  xix.).  Some  of 
the  best  chapters  in  Kitto's  Vnili/  BUAe  JUuslnt- 
tions  are  those  which  rehite  to  events  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  prophet.  One  of  Kcble's  hjmns  m 
the  Chi-istian  Vtar  is  entitled  "  Elyali  in  Horeb.'* 
See  also  Ewald's  Gtivhichte  dt$  Wdkts  hrael^  iii. 
524  ff.,  3«  Ausg.  (to  whom  Stanley  ackmjwledges 
liimself  greatly  indebted);  Winer,  JUtdw.  i.  317- 
20;  Knobel,  /)«•;•  Pt-ophttUmm  dtr  Jhbr.  ii.  73- 
88;  Kister,  Die  Pi-ophtttn  dts  A.  u.  A^.  Test.  pp. 
70-82;  Kurtz's  article,  though  brief,  in  Uerzog'i 
Hetl-Encykl.  iii.  754-758;  Kriedr.  Kud.  Hasse, 
(Jesch.  dts  AU.  Bundes,  pp.  97-102  (Uipz.  1863); 
-Miluian's  I/ist.  of  the  Jtics^  i.  38J-4l)l  (Amer. 
ed.);  and  the  valuable  article  in  Fairbaim's  /»»- 
periid  BibU  DicUomtry,  i.  602-503.  H. 

ELI'KA  (S^'»bj;^.:  [Rom.  Vat  omit;  Comp. 
*EA.iX£C;]  Alex.  E^aira:  Klici\  a  Harodite,  i.  e 
from  8om«  place  called  Charod  [Kai«»i»  in  A.  V. 
Judg.  vii.  IJ ;  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
25).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  corres(ionding 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  27,  —  to  account  for  which  se« 
Kennioott's  conjecture  {iJissertttiim,  tj-c.^  p.  182). 

•  The  etymology  is  unknown  (Ges.).  Fiirat  de- 
rives it  from  bn  and  MiJ  (H^p),  God  it  rejccUr, 
i.  e.  of  a  nation  or  individual.  H. 

E'LIM  (D^'VW*:  A2\*r/i:  [FMm]\  mentioned 
Ex.  XV.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  aAer  crossing  the 
Ked   Sea.     It    is    distinguished    as   having  had 

"twelve  wells   (rather   «» fountains,"  nS-^5)  ^ 


&  Root  b^ft^,  or  Vh,  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  «  a 
strong  tree,^'  properly  either  an  "  oak  **  or  "  terebinth,^ 
but  also  genoMlly  ''  tree  :  "  here  in  plur.  as  "  the  troef 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  S,  ^  P.  p.  516,  §  76).  Eloth 
or  Blath  is  another  plur.  form  of  the  same.  iOeittDioi 
and  Fdrst  say  "  palms."] 
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r,  and  threeaoore  and  ten  palm-tnea/*  Ijtborde 
{Gtographical  Commentary  on  Kxod,  zv.  27)  sup- 
poaed  Wady  Useit  to  be  KUm,  the  second  of  four 
wadiea  lying  between  29o  r,  and  29°  20',o  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly 
pandlel  to  the  shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelitea,  going;  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  along  the 
coast  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order:  — 
W.  Ghurundel  (where  the  "low  hills"  begin, 
Stanley,  S.  if  P,  p.  35),  IK.  U»tit,  IV.  TIM,  and 
IK.  Skubakrh ;  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part 
called  also  \V.  TaiyUtth,  or  having  a  junction  with 
one  of  that  name.  Between  (IseU  and  Taiyibeh, 
tlie  coast-range  of  these  hills  rises  into  the  Gebel 
Uummamy  "lofty  and  precipitous,  extending  in 
several  peaks  along  the  shore,  apparently  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  oo\-ered  with  flints  ...  its  preci- 
pices .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along  shore  from  the 
hot  springs  (lying  a  little  \V.  of  S.  fmm  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Uitity  along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W. 
TaiyiUh''  (Rob.  i.  102;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  (f  P.  p. 
35).  Hence,  between  the  courses  of  these  wadies  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  must  ha\'e  been  inland.  Dr. 
Stanley  says,  "  £lim  must  be  Gburuncitl,  UuUy  or 
Taiyibeh,*'  (p.  35);  elsewhere  (p.  66),  that  "one 
of  two  valleys,  or  perhaps  itolh,  must  be  Elim;*' 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundtl  and 
UsnL,  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first 
rotation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert;  '*  among 
these  are  "  wild  palms,''  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf 
or  savage,  "  tamarisks,'*  and  the  "  wild  acacia.*' 
Lepdus  tiUces  another  view,  namely,  that  Ghurundel 
Is  Mara,  by  others  identified  with  J/owara^  (2^ 
hours  N.  W.  fipom  Ghurundtl^  and  reached  by  the 
Israelites,  therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to 
he  foimd  in  the  bst  of  the  four  above  named,  W. 
Shitbeikeh  (Lepsius,  Travtls,  Bertin,  1845,  8.  1. 

27  ff.).     [\VlLD£IU(E88  OP  THE  WANDERING.] 

H.   H. 

ELIM'ELECH  [^e6. -meOech]  C?I^9^y^.: 
*ZKtfi4\9x'^  [Vat  A3«</AcAcy;  Alex.  AXt/ucAf«, 
-A«x»  Ai8*/i€A€x-*  A'tfin«r/*cAj),  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Hesronites  and 
the  kinsnum  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  eonse- 
<{uenoe  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
CiiiuoN,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-hiw,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Boaz,  "a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the 
£unily  of  Elimdech,"  "her  husband's  kinsman." 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
a,  3,  ii.  1,  8,  iv.  3,  9.)  A.  C.  H. 

*  Elimelech  signifies,  if  n  be  pronominal,  my  God 
ii  king ;  but  if  merely  paragogic,  God  is  king. 
This  import  of  the  name,  as  Cassel  remarks  {Richter 
u.  Ruth  in  Ijuige's  Bibtboej'k,  p.  205),  indicates 
the  rank  of  EUmelech's  family,  since  all  the  names 

with  this  element  (^^^)t  as  br  as  we  know,  e.  g. 
Abimelech,  Ahimelech,  were  home  by  eminent  pcf^ 
sons.  IIow  long  he  lived  afler  the  arrival  in  Moab 
is  uncertain ;  for  though  evidently  the  sons  were 
not  married  till  after  his  death  (Ruth  i.  3,  4),  it 


•  Scetaen  ( A#r«m,  1854,  lU.  114-117)  timTerssd  them 
all,  and  roached  Howara  In  mboat  a  six  hours'  ride. 
He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  routes 
of  RoblnaoQ  and  Stanley  ;  and  it  Is  interesting  to  com- 
pare his  notm  of  the  local  ftatures,  caught  in  the 
» order,  with  theirs. 
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does  not  appear  how  many  of  the  ten  yean  of  tiM 
sojourn  there  had  ebpsed  (ver.  4)  when  the  soai 
were  married.    [Ruth;  Ruth,  Book  op.]     H. 

ELIOE'NAI  [5  lyL,  4  in  Heb.]  ('^aij'V^ 
[wUo  Jehovah  are  my  eyes,  Ges.]:  ^EJuBepiw; 
Vat  EActtfoiMtr;  Ales.  EAM^qMu:  BUoenai]).  L 
Head  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  sons  of  Beefacr, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  rii.  8). 

a.  ['EAM»i«at;  Alex.  EXufvifi.]  UckI  of  a  fsmily 
of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  96). 

3.  (Accur.  Euhoe'nai  [6  syL],  ^J^P^H^^ : 
TEXitfyat;  Vat.  -rais;  Ales.  EA^w^rai.])  Seventh 
son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  aons 
of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  ot  the  door- 
keepers of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xsvi. 
3).  It  appears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fidl  to 
Meshelemiah  (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  cast-gate; 
and  as  we  leara  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen 
strong  men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him, 
we  may  conclude  thai  all  his  sons  escept  Zechariah 
the  first-born  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  thete- 
fore  Elioenai  likewise.  There  were  sis  Levitas  daily 
on  guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  wouU  there- 
fore come  every  third  day. 

4.  [*E\t9firi£ir;  Vat  EXct0ara,  -6c»<«y;  Ales. 
EAioniyoi,  -mrrcu-]  EUest  ton  of  Ncariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  Aceovding  to  the 
present  Heb.  text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation 
fipom  Zerubbabel,  or  about  contemporary  with  Ales* 
ander  the  Great;  but  there  are  strong  grannda  far 
believing  that  Shemaiab  ia  identical  with  Shiaiei 
(ver.  lU),  Zerubbabel*s  brother.  (See  GemeaL  of 
ottr  Lord,  107-100,  and  ch.  viL) 

6.  [In  Ear.  'EAiwrat;  Vat  FA.  -wm^;  Ales. 
EAiwQMu;  in  Neh.,  Rom.  Vat  Alex,  omit;  FA.* 
ZKietnvdl;  Comp.  AU.  'EXum^.]  A  priest  of  thm 
sous  of  Pashur,  in  the  daya  of  Ezra,  one  of  thosa 
who  had  married  foreign*  wives,  but  who,  at  £m'a 
instigation,  put  them  away  with  the  children  bom 
of  them,  aiid  oflfered  a  ram  for  a  treapaaa-oflmng 
(Est.  X.  32).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  pricata  who 
acoompauied  Nehemiah  with  tnimpeta  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  ia  ealM 
EuoNAs,  1  Esdr.  is.  22. 

6.  [*EAi»Kit>  Vat  -«iMh  FA.  -«par;  Alex. 
EAM»rMU,  2.  m.  IL^imftfoX.]  An  laraetite,  of  thn 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  wifo 
(Ear.  s.  27).  From  the  position  of  Zattn  in  the 
lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  ii  was  prob- 
ably a  fiunily  of  high  rank.  Euoicii  Ai  ia  coiruplad 
to  Eliadas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

ELICyNAS.  1.  (*EAiflmrfr,  Ales.  EXimtms; 
[Aid.  'EAX/oMu:]  Vofg.  omits),!  Esdr.  iz.  22. 
[Elioknai,  5.] 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  with  the  Genevan  version 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  following,  as  uaoal,  the 
Aldine  edition,  reads  Eluosias.  A. 

2.  CzXivyds;  [Vat  EAi»9as:]  Nmeas),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  32.     [Eliezer,  10.] 

BLaPHAL  (^p"*^  [«•*«»  God  jiedget, 
Ges.] :  'Y,Ki^r  ?  Alex.  EAi^ooA ;  [Comp.  *EA«f^:] 
EUphal),  son  of  Ur ;  one  of  the  membaa  of  David*! 


b  Scetsen  alleges  that  the  scanty  qoaatlty  of  lbs 
water  at  Howam  is  agKlnst  this  Uwitity  — a  wiU 
reason,  fbr  flie  water-supply  of  these  T«gloiis  is  highly 
variable.  He  also  r^ts  GhMiundel  aa  the  sMa  qf 
Slim  (iU.  117). 
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ELIPHALAT 

fova  (1  Chr.  zi.  85).  In  the  ponUd  list  in  9  Sam. 
tziii.  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet,  and  the  names 
in  eonnection  with  it  are  much  altered.     [Uk.] 

BLIPH'ALAT  ('EX«^(iT  [Vat.  -\«,-]  : 
Ei^fhaUtch),  1  Esdr.  iz.  83.     [Elimiklet.] 

ELIPH'ALBT  [Heb,  EUphaTet]  (isbp^bf? 
IGod  delieets] :  [in  2  Sam.  *EKt^a\d$i  Vat.  EAct- 
faa$i  AJez.]  EXi^oa^;  [in  1  Chr.,]  *EAi^aAi; 
[Alez.  -Ktri  Vat.  E/i^oAcr,  FA.  Ey^oXer:] 
El^haUth^  [EliphaUt]),  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
sons  bom  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  estab- 
iiahmeut  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16;  1  Chr.  ziv. 
7).  Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause, 
the  name  is  given  «ith  the  shorter  vowel  — 
EupHELBT  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet 
are  the  names  Elpalbt  and  Phaltibl. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  89.  ^'EAi*o;U,  Vat.  -Xe*-; 
Aid.  Alez.  *EAj^i(A.flrrot:  EHphakunJ]     [Eliph- 

KLET,  6.] 

ELIPHAZ  (tp'^bjE?  [God  hU  strength]: 
'EKtfds;  [in  1  Chr.  *i\ufMi(;  Vat.  EXci^:] 
EUphaz).  X.  The  son  of  Ekui  and  Adah,  and 
fiftther  of  Teman  (Gen.  zzzvL  4,  10-16;  1  Chr.  i. 
85,36). 

3.  ['E\u^C\  Alez.  once  -^of ;  Vat  Sin.  EXcf- 
90^)  EXi^of,  Vat  twice  EAct^or,  Sin.  twice  EA<- 
W:  El^thaz.]  The  chief  of  the '« three  friends  " 
of  Job.  He  is  called  ^  the  Temanite ; "  heuce  it  is 
natunllj  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a 
portion  of  Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose 
name  is  used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer. 
zHz.  20.  On  him  iklls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  God's  retribution  in  tJiis  world  is  pertect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suffiring  must 
be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  zv.,  zzii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  firom  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently fiK>m  conjecture,  to  impute  to  liim  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  uuyesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12- 
21,  zv.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  op.]  But  still,  with 
the  other  two  firiends,  he  is  condemned  for  having, 
in  defense  of  God^s  providence,  spoken  of  him  **  the 
thing  that  was  not  right,'*  i.  e.  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  &cts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  an  imperfiact  retribution  as  worthy  to 
set  forth  the  righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned 
[xlii.  7-0].  A.  a 

BLIPH'ELEH  (-"inVp^bM  [whom  God  di$^ 
Unffuithes],  i.  e.  EUfihtU/hurEkl^tyd^  'EXi^oAo^, 
Akz.  EAi^aXa,  [EAi^oAomr;  Vat  E\€i<ptycu  Zi^ 
^a^euasi  EA.  £A€i^«va,  Ev^artas:}  EUphalu^tk 

Menrite  Levite;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (D'**^S*^^) 
A.  V.  *^  porters")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "  on  the  Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
zv.  18,  21). 

BLIPHTBLBT  [Heb.  EUpheOet]  (tD^S''^ 
[God  d«Uvert\). 

1.  CEXi^oA^O;  [Vat  -Afi-.;]  Alez.  EAx^miAct: 
EHpkaUik,)  llie  name  of  a  son  of  David,  one  of 
the  children  born  to  him,  by  his  wives,  after  his 
stablishmen*  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the 
ist  in  2  Sam.  v.  15, 16,  this  name  and  another  are 
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omitted ;  while  in  another  list  m  1  Chr.  ziv.  0,  9, 
it  is  given  as  Elpalet. 

a.  (*EAi4>oA(i;  [Vat  -Aci-;  Alez.  EAi4»oArr:] 
EliphtUt.)  Anotlier  son  of  David,  bebnging  also 
to  the  Jerusalem  &mily,  and  apparently  the  hst 
of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  net  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronicles, 
and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed 
up  at  the  dose  of  the  list 

3.  ('AAK^oAce;  [Vat  -Aci-;  Alez.  EXi^oArr? 
EliphtUUtJ])  Son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the  ^laacha- 
thite.  One  of  the  Uurty  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  zziii.  84).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  zi.  the 
name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  [*EAiAoA^;  Vat  EAftd^oAcu:  Eliphakt] 
Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

6.  ['EAi^oA^It;  Alez.  -Ao^ ;  Vat  AAci^ar : 
EUphtktJ]  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beno-Adon- 
ikam,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  I'jsra  (Ezr. 
viii.  13).     [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  ['EAi^oAfT?  Vat.  FA.  EAci^oAc^:  EUpht^ 
Uuh.]  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  z.  33).     [Euphalat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  {'EKivi^tr'  [A7i«a6eM]),the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  Jolm  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5  ff.).  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly 
family,  ^k  rmy  Buyar4p»v*An^Vj  and  a  reUtion 
{avyytyiit,  Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
[Maky,  The  Virgin,  II.]  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  great  piety,  and  was  tht  firat  to  greet 
Mary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.).  H.  A. 

*  For  the  import  of  the  name,  see  Elisheba. 
The  wife  of  Aaron  bore  the  same  name  (Ez.  vi.  23), 
and  hence  it  is  one  that  the  females  of  a  sacerdotal 
family  like  this  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  would  be 
apt  to  have  given  to  them.  The  Greek  form  arose, 
says  Furst  {Ilebr.  u.  ChnkL  Handicb.  i.  93),  from 

nj^^^b^  How  she  was  related  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  her  own  mother  (her  &ther  beuig  a 
Levite)  as  a  descendant  of  David,  or  on  that  of 
Mary's  mother  (her  fiUher  being  of  the  house  of 
Da\-id)  as  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  Marriages  be- 
tween those  of  different  tribes  were  not  forbidden, 
ezcept  when  there  were  no  sons,  and  the  rights  of 
pro|]erty  vested  in  daughters.  H. 

ELISE^US  [properly  Eus.e'us]  Cz\iaau4 
[Vat  -A€i-] ;  N.  T.  Rec.  Tezt  with  C,  'EAurccuos; 
Lachm.  with  A  D  [Sin.],  'EAtircuot;  [B,  EA«*- 
(Tcuof :]  EUtevSf  but  in  Cod.  Aniiat.  JJeUsceus): 
the  form  in  wliich  the  name  Elisha  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus. 
zlnu.  12;  Luke  iv.  27).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  Elizeus  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to.] 

ELFSHA  {VW'^'h^  [God  is  snhitum,  i.  e. 
he  who  snvts] :  'EAMrcu/:  Alex.  EAi(r<rat€;  Joseph. 
'EAi(r<ra40T:  EUsmu),  son  of  Sliaphat  of  Abel- 
mehokh."  The  attendant  and  disciple  (xol  fialhiT^s 


a  The  story  hi  the  Chron,  PeuehaU  and  Eplpbanius 
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«a2  9idKovot,  Joseph.  Ant  viit.  1-3,  §  7)  of  Elijah, 
and  subflequentiy  hia  aucoessor  aa  prophet  of  the 
kingdoni  of  Israel. 

Ilie  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  oora- 
mand  to  Kl.jah  ui  the  cave  at  Horeb  (I  K.  xix.  IG, 
17).  Kut  our  first  introduction  to  the  Aiture 
prophet  is  in  Uie  fields  of  his  native  place.  Aliel- 
meholah  —  tlic  "  meadow  of  the  dance  "  —  was 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered 
utuatiou.  [Abku]  Elyali,  on  his  way  from  Sinai 
to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan  ^-alley,  lii^hts  on  his 
successor  en^^n^ed  in  the  labors  of  tlie  field,  twelve 
yoke  befbre  him,  i.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  {Mirts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
**  yokes  "  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
enj;nf^  on  the  hut.<>  To  cross  to  him  (/.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  Jordan ),  to  throw  over  his  shoulders 
the  rough  mantle  —  a  token  at  once  of  investiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son 
—  Mils  to  Klijiih  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were 
nothing.^  ''  (Jo  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?" 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involWng  the  re- 
linquislmient  of  a  position  so  substantial,  and  family 
ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesitation. 
But  the  piuHey  was  only  momentary.  'J'o  use  a 
figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have  been 
suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Klisha  was  not 
a  man  who,  having  put  his  lumd  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back ;  <^  he  dehiyed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua  '^  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connection  we  know  hardly 
■uytliing.  ^*  Mllsha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  pourpd 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,**  is  all  tliat  is  told 
us.  The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  tJioroughly 
dissimilar,  but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and 
courage  of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other, 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it 
blamed  forth,  while  e\ery  line  of  the  narrative  <^ 
Idgairs  list  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  bow 
deep  was  the  iiersonal  afTection  which  the  stem, 
rough,  reser\-ed  master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle 
and  pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Klisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  >ve  hear  nothing 
of  him.  ikxt  when  that  {leriod  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  tlie  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 


IS  thst  whon  EiUha  firat  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Uilgil  roareJ,  so  louJ  as  to  b«  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
*<  Us  shall  dextroy  their  graTen  and  thuir  moltco 
Images"  (KAbricius,  Cot.  juvu le/n^fr.  i.  1071). 

a  •  The  exact  rvnJcriniC  (1  K.  xix.  19)  is  that  Eliwha 
(*  was  plnugiiing :  12  yoke  before  him  " ;  and  the  Iwtter 
explanation  b  not  that  the  prophet  followed  a  team 
of  12  oxcD,  but  that  11  yoke  of  oxen  with  im  many 
ploughs  preceded  hiui,  and  thst  he  was  the  12th  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  i*  cuAtomirry  now  for  the 
fkrmers  In  Syria  to  plough  in  this  manner.  "  I  have 
ieen,'*  says  Dr.  Thomsoo  {Land  and  Book^  1.  206) 
''  more  than  a  doien  of  them  thus  at  work.  .  .  .  Their 
Uttie  ploughs ''  [nee  Plough]  "  make  no  proper  furrow, 
but  merely  root  up  and  throw  the  soil  on  dther  side, 
and  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 
making  its  own  scratch  along  the  back  of  the  earth, 
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long  life.  Il  bbnost  every  respect  Elisfaa  prcsnti 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Eljah.  llie  copma 
colkction  of  his  sayings  ajid  doings  which  are  pr»> 
sen-ed  in  the  ^  to  the  l»th  chapter  of  the  2d  Uni 
of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  defic:ciit  ia  thai 
remarluible  vividness  which  we  ha\%  noticed  in  the 
records  of  l*3ijah,  is  yet  full  of  testinwnies  to  this 
contrast.  I'Jgah  was  a  true  Dedouin  child  of  the 
desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Cheriih,  the  wikl  sfamfai 
of  the  desert,  the  care  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Cannd, 
\rere  his  haunts  and  his  resting-|ikcea.  If  he  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  inesmge  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  Klisha,  on  the  other  haiuj,  is  a  dvilised 
man,  an  iulwbitant  of  cities.     He  fiaasoil  from  the 

translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  (HIZ;^,  A.  V. 
»  tarry  **)  at  Jericho  (2  K.  li.  18);  fnmi  thence  1» 
** returned*'  to  Saniarifi  (ver.  25).  At  fiianiaria 
(v.  6^  n.  32,  oomp.  \er.  21)  and  at  L'othan  (vi.  1^) 
he  seems  regularly  to  ha\^  resided  in  a  bourn  (v.  9, 
24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  witli  ** doors*'  aiid  ^  windows,'* 
in  familiar  intercourse  witli  the  sons  of  the  prophcta^ 
witli  the  elders  (vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over 
the  king  and  the  **  captain  of  the  host  **  he  seema 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capalle 
of  bang  turned  to  material  ad\-antage  if  desired  (2 
K.  iv.  13).  And  as  with  his  nianncn  so  with  his 
appearance,  'llie  touches  of  the  namitl%e  are  vcty 
slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dreas  was  the 
onUtuiry  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  ^^rf/,  prob- 
ably shuilar  in  form  to  the  long  obiftytk  of  the 
modem  Sj-riaiis  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  beMnd,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
k)cks  of  Kl^ah  (ii.  2-J,  as  explained  below),  aiid  that 
he  used  a  walking- staff  (iv.  2U)  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily carried  by  grare  or  aged  citizens  (/ech.  riii. 
4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  mantle  of 
Elijah,  which  came  into  his  poasession  at  their 
parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  his  e^'er  having  worn  iU 

If  from  these  external  pecidiarities  we  tnm  to 
the  intenial  characteristics  uf  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  un  their  cunieniporanes, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Hijah  was  emphatically  a  dextrojer. 
Mis  mission  was  to  shiy  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  tlie  rights  of  .lelio\-ah, 
the  Ix)rd  of  Hosts,  llie  nation  luid  adopted  a  god 
of  jwwer  and  foree,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  (iod  whom 
they  had  forsaken.  Hut  after  Mlijah  the  destroyer 
comes  I'Uisha  the  hesler.  "  'lliere  i^liall  i:ut  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years  **  is  the  pmchunation  of  the 
one.     <*  'inhere  shall  not  be  lh>m  thence  any  dearth 


and  when  at  the  end  of  the  fl«Id.  they  ran  rvtam  aWnft 
the  same  line,  and  thus  back  an  J  forth  until  t^ie  «1m1c 
is  ploughed.  It  was  w«U  that  EiUha  nur.e  the  lut 
of  the  twelve,  for  the  act  of  Biy.ih  would  hare  stnpped 
all  that  were  in  advance  of  hiai.  They  cannot  pasi 
one  another."  II. 

A  So  our  translatioo,  and  so  the  latest  JewMi  Ra> 
dering  (Zuns).  Other  Tersions  interpret  Um  paiMfi 
differently. 

c  According  to  Josephus  (Amt.  tUL  13,  $  7)  he  bcgia 
to  prophesy  Immediatoiy. 

cf  The  word  !inn'}tr*;»  (k.  V.  "miclsterad  te 
him"),  is  the  same  that  Is  cmp'oyed  of  Josbna 
Oehaxi's  relation  to  EHs.ia.  ixcept  once,  v  designated 

by  a  diabront  word,  Tpj  =  « lad  '•  or  *  youth.'' 
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v  barren  Und  '*  m  the  first  minicle  of  the  other.  I 
What  ina}'  have  been  the  di«|i08itk>n  of  Kigali  when ' 
not  eiif;as;ed  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  linowini;.  like  most , 
men  of  stn>nji(  steni  character,  he  had  proiialJy 
afRictions  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  inipossil.Ie  tu  | 
ooncd^-e  tliat  he  w:«s  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  . 
that  l«iieficenoe  which  is  so  strikingly  chamcter 
istic  of  Klisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  career.  Still  more  impoesllle  is  I 
it  to  conceive  him  exercising  the  tf>l«rance  tuwHrds  | 
the  person  and  the  religion  of  forvi^.ers  for  which  . 
Eliaha  is  remarkable  —  in  communication,  fur  ex- 1 
ample,  with  Xaamnsi  or  Hazael;  in  the  one  casej 
calniin;^  with  a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  tl:e ; 
new  prueel^-te,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage 
to  Ktnimun  with  his  allei;iaiice  to  Jehovah;  in  the 
other  ease  contempIaUmr  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of  Syria 
was  to  brini;  on  his  country.  That  Uaiil-wontbip 
was  prei'alent  in  Israel  even  after  the  effitrbi  of 
Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  narrati\'e  of  Jehu  to  as- 
■iire  us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or 
word  in  disappro\-aI  of  it  is  recorded  of  Mlisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  aealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  MIgah.  **  What  have  i  to 
do  with  thee  ?  **  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab  —  **  tliis 
■on  of  a  murderer,'*  as  on  another  occanion  he 
ealled  him  —  *'what  have  I  to  do  with  theeV  get 
thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  fiither  and  to  the 
prophets  of  thy  mother.  As  the  Ia>rd  of  hosts 
llveth  liefore  whom  I  stand  **  —  the  very  formula 
of  I'Uijah  —  **  surely  were  it  not  tliat  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee !  **  Dut  after  this 
expression  of  wrath  he  aUows  himself  to  be  calmed 
by  the  music  of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving 
the  three  kings  the  counsel  which  frees  them  from 
their  ditficulty.  So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  with  lilliidness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose;  and  the  adventure  concludes  by 
his  preparing  great  provision  for  them,  and  send- 
ing these  enemies  of  Israel  and  worshippers  of  falae 
gods  iMck  unhanne4  to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fiict  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Mlisha 
really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the 
man  than  tlwse  of  Kl-jah.  The  prophets  of  tlie 
nation  of  Israel  —  both  the  predecessors  of  Klisha, 
like  Samuel  and  Elgah,  and  his  successors,  like 
laaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 
preachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of  Jeho- 
vah against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  deliverers  of 
their  country,  or  oounsellon  of  their  sovereign  in 
times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their  miracles  and 
wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as  means  toward 
these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
■abordination  thereto.     But  with  Elisha,  as  he  is 
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a  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upoo  this  phram  (see 
for  example,  J.  11.  Nevmiao,  S'lhjerts  of  thf  Diy^  p. 
191)  is  that  Kllflha  possested  double  the  power  of  Eli- 
jah. This,  thottirh  sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of 
the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  aud  adopted  by  a  long  series 
>f  commentators  from  S.  Ephniem  Syriu  to  PaRtor 
inimmaeher,  woold  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force 

•f  the  words.      C^JO?  ^9,  literally  "a  mouth  of 
cwo^^ — a  double  mouthful  —  is  the  phram  employed 
m  Deut.  xxl.  17  to  denote  fcbe  amount  of  a  father's } 
foods  which  awe  the  right  and  token  of  a  flrst-bom 


pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  li  completely 
reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  art  ei-erything, 
the  prophet's  work  nothing,  'llie  man  who  was 
for  yean  the  uitinutte  companion  of  Mlljah,  on 
whom  Klgah's  mantle  descended,  and  alio  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,"  appears 
in  these  records  chieHy  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  l)e  a  natural  ao- 
oompsiniment  of  fidse  religions,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  liaal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel 
was  not  free  from  such  arts.  Tlie  story  of  1  K. 
xxii.  shows  that  even  before  Ivlislia's  time  the 
prophets  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  diviners, 
and  were  consiUted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  and 
justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  pur{)oees  and 
will  of  tlie  L)eity«  but  as  alle  to  foretell  how  an  ad- 
venture or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out.  whether 
it  might  l)e  embarked  in  without  personal  danger 
or  loss.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  falsa 
worship,  it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  ex- 
Uting,  and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the 
fahe  to  produce  the  power  of  the  tnie.^  And  thus 
hUisha  appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  re- 
ward and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  rea- 
torations  for  which  the  sootlisayers  of  liaal>^ebub 
at  I'lkron  were  consulted  in  \-ain :  he  warned  hia 
sovereign  of  dangers  firom  the  Syrians  which  the 
whole  four  hundred  (^  his  prophets  had  not  sue- 
ceeded  in  predicting  to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  no  less  signally  than  ICIgah 
he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on  their  own  field. 
But  still  even  with  this  allowance  it  is  ditiicult  to 
help  believing  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the 
word  may  !«  permitted,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  his  biography)  were  thrown  nito  their  pre»> 
ent  shape  at  a  biter  period,  when  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  had  been  lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  bi- 
ographer who  held  this  lower  idea  of  a  ])rophet'8 
function  would  regard  the  higher  duties  aliove 
alluded  to  as  oon^paratively  una-orthy  of  notice, 
and  would  omit  all  mention  of  them  acconlingly. 
In  the  eulogium  of  Klisha  contained  in  the  cat:^ 
lojnie  of  worthies  of  Kcclus.  xlviii.  12-14  —  the 
only  later  mention  of  him  sa^-e  the  passing  nllusion 
of  !*uke  iv.  27  —  this  view  is  more  stroniilj  lirought 
out  than  in  the  eai-lier  narrative:  ^'  Whilst  he  lived, 
he  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
neither  could  any  bring  him  hito  suljection.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  and  after  his  death  his 
body  prophesie<l.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Klisha  may 
be  inferred:  (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 


son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "  double  portion  "  of  Ell- 
Jih's  spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  concluMon  of  the 
act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  castliiK  of  the 
mantle  at  Abel-meholah  years  before.  This  explaoa. 
tion  Is  given  by  Orohus  and  others.  (See  Keil  aV  lor..) 
Emld  (Ges-h.  ill.  607)  gives  It  as  nur  Zwidrittelj  und 
auch  ffiese  knum  —  two  thirds,  and  hardly  that  Fof 
a  cuiioos  calculation  by  S.  Peter  Damianos.  that  Eli- 
jih  performed  12  miracles  aud  Elisha  24.  see  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  July  20.  [See  Poanoa,  Do^li,  Anier. 
ed.l 

b  Sea  8tanley*s  Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  820 
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The  **  king  of  lanel "  is  oontinuallj  mentioned, 
tmt  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  ia  intended  (2 
K.  V.  6,  6.  7,  Ac.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii.  3,  6, 
6,  Ac.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story  of  the 
important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the  eapt- 
mt  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  iii.  12  (eomp.  6),  and  the  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  <fic.),  but  this  latter 
story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  diaamngement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahas  his  6fither  (w.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  st^y  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  burth  of  the  child  till  he 
was  some  yean  old.  Gehazi*s  fiuniliar  conomuni- 
eation  with  the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which 
precedes  it  (viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  tong  after 
the  relation  of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of 
words  usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  these  books.  (See  Keil,  Kings^  p.  848,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.) 

With  this  prefece  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  66  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).« 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  fr  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  84),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  foi^t  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Quap 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  toward  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.     At  the  time  in  question  part 


a  The  flguxes  given  above  are  arrived  at  as  Jbl- 
jwa:  — 

Ahab'a  rdgn  after  EUaba's  call,  say      4  yean. 

Ahaxiah'sdo 2     » 

Joram's  do 12     u 

Jehu's  do 28     ti 

Jehoahas^fl  do 17     »< 

Joash,  before  EUsha's  death,  si^   .      2     ti 


Oat  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  yean ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaxlah,  and  say  8  of  Joram : 
which  leaves  66  years  from  the  ascent  of  EUJah  to  the 
death  of  EliBha. 

b  Hebr.  ^ttSj ;  A.  V.  generally  "dwelt,"  but  here 
"tarried." 

c  This,  or  M/n  Hajla,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  is 
probably  the  spring  intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  THlismany  under  the  name  of  the 
*  Diamond  of  the  Desert."  But  hin  knowledge  of  the 
topography  is  evidently  most  imperfect. 

^Thls  Mm  U'Sult&n  is  the  only  fountain  near 
Jericho ;  and  "  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  thew 
IS  the  waters  miraculously  healed  by  Elisha.  They 
fliay  have  been  earlier  bnMskish  and  warm,  Uke  most 
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at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  ths 
springs  was  noxious  —  had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  pngodicts] 

to  the  land  (U.  19,  Q'*yn=bad,  A.  V.  "naught*"). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  £2isha  rem- 
edied this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel,  and 
cast  it  into  the  Water  at  its  source  in  the  name  eC 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  n. 
8,  §  3)  to  the  present  (Ssewulf,  Mod,  Trot.  p.  17; 
MandeviUe;  liaundreU;  Rob.  i.  554, 655),  the  tia> 
dition  of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  hige 
spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  later  ewDt,  the 
name  of  Mm  es^SuitanS 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel  in  the 
heart  of  the  oountry,  on  his  way  from  Jeiicho  to 
Mount  Carmd  (2  K.  it  23).  His  laat  visit  had 
been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road 
down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the  proplicts 
resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  ealf- 
worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might 
expect  to  meet  with  insult  especially  if  not  so  weO 
known  and  so  fonnidable  as  El^ah.  The  road  to 
the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wady  SmwemU, 
under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in  all  prob- 
ability are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even  now 
retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded  by  a 
forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animab.' 
Here  the  boys  of  tlie  town  were  clustered,  vnuti]^ 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  ahort- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  netm- 
nize  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  vhose 
shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shonlden  tbej  wen 
all  femiliar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  tatiben 
children  they  sooff  at  the  new  oomer  as  he  mflkB 
by  —  **(jo  up,«  roundhead!  go  up,  roundhead!** 
For  once  Eli^  assumed  the  sternness  of  hia  niaa- 
ter.  He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  cataatrophe 
which  foIk>wed.  Hie  destruction  of  these  cfaUdPBD 
has  been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  ia  so  en- 
tirely different  ih>m  anything  elsewhere  reooitled 
of  Elisha  —  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  fife 
of  mildness  and  beneficence — that  it  is  periups 
allowable  to  conclude  that  some  drcumstancea  have 
been  omitted  in  the  narrative,  or  that  eome  < 


of  the  fountains  AirCher  north  and  sooth ;  now  Umj 
are  sweet  and  pleaMnt,  not  ooid  Indeed,  but  also  od^ 
slightly  warm"  (Rob.  PAys.  Gtogr.  p.  265).  Ttkis 
fountain  is  situated  a  mile  or  more  in  fr(mt  of  Qi*a- 
rantaniaf  the  reputed  mount  of  Christie  temptatton. 
Travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  usoallj-  pitch 
thefr  tents  at  night  beside  this  sparkling  firantain. 

H. 

d  The  ffUon"  and  the<*bear"  are  meDtfoned  as 

not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  eeradnly 

ibr  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  (Me  v8^ 

10;  also  iv.  4,  v.  6,  6).     The  word  used  for  the  ^Ibe- 

est*'  Is  n J^,  ya'or,  implying  a  denser  growth  than 
ehoffsk^  more  properly  a  »♦  wood  "  (Stealey,  S.  f  P. 
App.  $78).    [BBAa;  Liok.] 

e  n^^, ''go up," ean hardly, as  AhaiiMnel  would 

hav«it,beasooffattfaerecentaaoentofEIUsh.    The 

word  rendered  above  by  «  roundhead  "  (H^p  )  ie  a 

peculiar  Hebrow  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 

back  of  the  head,  as  disUnguished  from  n3|,  bald 

in  front;  A.  Y.  " forohead-bald.'*  Thto  Is  das  tc 
Ewald  (iii.  612).   [See  p.  708,  note  ».] 
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jion  bag  lost  its  special  force,  which  would  have 
vpfauned  and  justified  the  apparent  disproportion 
of  the  punishment  to  the  offense. 

3.  EJisha  extricates  Jehoram  Icing  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difflcultj 
in  the  campaign  against  Muab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iU.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
rerj  shortlj  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immedifttelj — 
Mthe  same  daj"  (iii.  6;  A.  V.  "time")-  The 
prophet  was  with  the  army;  according  to  Joeephus 
{AhL  ix.  3,  §  1),  he  ^'happened  to  be  in  a  tent 
(frvxt  KaTtffKriJWK^s)  outside  the  cftmp  of  Israel.*' 
Jonun  he  reflues  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  foil  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probablj  took 
plaee  at  the  S.  £.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
—  according  to  Joaephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward 
of  Ahab  —  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  fh>m  her  and  soU  as  slaves.  She  has 
DO  property  but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  wliich  she  could 
borrow.  Xo  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned, 
nor  any  place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  g^37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  firom  each  other  by  several 
jears.  (a,)  Klisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solam,  a  >-il]age  on  the  southern 
abpes  of  Jebd  ed-Dvhy,  the  little  Hermon  of 
modem  travellers  Here  he  b  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  womad  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There 
Is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  prophet,  she  was 
sa\'ed  fh>m  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  ^  embrace  a  son." 

{b.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  fiUher 
to  the  com-fieU,  when  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerfol 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  CarmeL  llie  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  <■  in  the  stable,  and  she 
does  not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem, 

and  fh>m  his  position  opposite  to  her  (T^lp.^)  he 
recognizes  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 
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«  l^nStrr  „  n  the  «h»«SB.»  Sh»«ans  wers.  and 
«lin  are,  nKMt  esteemed  in  the  Sut. 

h  The  A-  ▼.  in  It.  27,  perversely  renders  *1!^^T^^ 
c  the  mount,'*  by  » the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  theVn- 
Metion  with  ver.  25, ''  Mount  Oarmel." 

c  "Oird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 

**  "^yj*  ••  *•  the  tad  or  youth,  a  totally  difhrrat 
enn  to  Lfirom]  that  \j  whkh  the  rdatlon  of  JBisha  to 


attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
«( new  moon  and  sabbath  "  (comp.  ver.  261  He 
sends  Gehasi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit  But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,^  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhiqw  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  .of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehasi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  tiie 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  natura 
to  allow  this  —  "  Let  her  slone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  fh>m 
me,  and  hath  not  told  me."  *<  And  she  said  "  — 
wiUi  the  enigipattcal  form  of  oriental  speech  — 
"  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  ford  ?  did  I  not  say  do 
not  deceive  me?"  No  ezptanation  is  needed  to 
tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  deby  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched 
to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmpst  speed.^ 
He  takes  the  prophet^s  walking-stafT  in  his  hand 
which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The 
mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Befbre  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set  Gdhazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report 
to  give;  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  fiux  of  the 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Elisha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
**  and  he  shut  the  door  on  thent  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."  it  was  what  Elgah  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and  his  subsequent 
proceedings  Elisha  was  probably  foUowing  a  method 
which  he  had  heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child 
is  restored  to  life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again 
fiUls  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what 
diflferent  emotions  —  "  and  she  took  up  her  son  and 
went  out" 

Then  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehaxi  the  "servant"  of  the  man  of 
God.<'  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  Tlie  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38- 
41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round 
him.  It  is  a  time  of  femine,  possibly  the  same 
seven  years*  scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 
2,  and  during  which  the  Shunammite  woman  of 
the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the  PhilisULe 
country.  The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any 
herlM  that  csn  be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  com 

pany  brings  hta  bhinket  (*^9 '  not  **kp"  as  in 
A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  ho  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  bto  the  pottage.  But  uo 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,'  and 
they  cry  out,  *<  there  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man 

El^ah  is  dedgnated  —  see  above ;  though  the  tatter  is 
also  occasionally  applied  to  Gehasi. 

«  For  a  ftall  discnssloo  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  Pakyotk  by  the  tate  Dr.  Forbes  Koyle 
in  KiUo^s  Oydop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has 
received  the  name  Cucvmia  praphetarum  In  allosloo 
to  this  elrcomstaooe  ;  but  Dr.  Royle  inclines  to  fkvoi 
C.  eoloeynthiif  the  eoloeynth,  or  Momordira  elattrimn 
the  squirting  eneumb***'      This  Is  surely  Impoartbto. 
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of  God !  *'  In  this  cane  the  cnre  iraa  effected  by 
meal  which  Elisha  caat  into  the  stew,  in  the  caldron. 
Here  a^ain  there  is  no  invocation  of  the  name  of 
JehoMih. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  \Abm6  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruiU,  which 
under  tht;  law  (Num.  x\iii.  8,  12;  Deut.  xnii.  3, 
4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  sanct 
uary  —  2  J  loaves  of  the  new  Ijarley,  and  sonv* 
delicacy,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
which  seems  most  likely  to  have  l^een  roasted  ears 
of  com  not  fully  ripe,^  brought  with  care  in  a  sack 
or  ba^;.^  This  moderate  provision  Ls  by  the  word 
oi  Jelinvah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  uistanoes  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracks 
of  Christ 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gii'es  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gil^  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophetSf  and  therefore  the  same  phice  with  that 
in  li.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jeridio;  since  Baal- 
ahali&lui  or  Ueth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
fifteen  Koman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gil^  lin- 
gering as  JUjiUtk.     [GiiXiAu] 

8.  I'he  simple  records^Df  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  S}Tia,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success,  '^ 
was  afiiicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
emploj-meiit  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxri.  29,  21).  But  in  S}Tia  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed ;  Naaman  waa  still  a 
**  great  man  with  his  master/'  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance.'* One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
b  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  ^^ 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  rora3's  over  the  border,  and 
she  brin{>;8  uito  that  Syrian  household  the  fiune  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  <*  Tlie  i»t)phet  in 
Samaria,''  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  **race  to  fiioe"«  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself/ 
to  the  king.  Uenhadad  had  yet  to  leani  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king 
of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
prince,  and  curiously  racalling  words  uttovd  by 
another  military  man  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
his  sick  ser^'ant  many  centuries  later  —  "  I  say  to 
this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it."  ^*  And  now" — so  ran 
Benhadad's  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary 
introduction  had  probably  opened  the  communica- 


a  The  llebrew  expression   ^23*13    seems  to  be 

elliptical  Ibr  'S  tZJ^J  (Ler.  II.  14  ;  A.  V.  « gnwn 
ears  of  com ").  The'  same  ellipsis  oocars  In  Lev. 
xxill.  14  (A.  V.  "green  ears").  The  old  Hebrew 
Interpretation  is  "  tender  and  f^h  ears."  Oeneolua 
{Theg.  p.  718)  makes  it  oat  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The 
passage  in  Lev.  ii.  14,  ooroparad  with  the  eommon 
practice  of  the  Eut  in  the  present  di^y,  soggests  the 
meaning  given  above. 
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tion  —  *<  and  now,  when  this  letter  is  ooine  noCo 
thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  my  sbxe,  to  thea 
that  thou  majest  recover  him  of  his  kprosy." 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  in  which  the 
rich  &lirics,9  for  which  Damascus  haa  been  alvayi 
in  modem  times  so  famous,  form  a  cousiiIcqikis 
feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of  atteiidauU  (1^ 
15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria,  'llie  king 
of  Israd —  his  name  ia  not  gi^-en,  but  it  was  pnJ>- 
ably  Joram  —  is  dismayed  at  the  coniiumiicaiioa. 
He  has  but  one  idea,  doubtleaa  the  result  of  too 
fbequent  experience  —  "  Consider  bow  this  man 
seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me !  "  'llie  occurrectc 
soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a 
certain  dignity  he  *<  sends  "  to  the  king  —  *'  Let 
him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  tbe»  ia  a 
prophet  in  Israel."  1  o  the  house  of  Lliaha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  '*  hones  and 
chariot "  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  thousdves 
particuhu-ly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Klisha 
still  keeijs  in  the  background,  and  while  Naaiuan 
standf  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  tlic  simple  directioo  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  llie  indepeudent 
behavior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription  —  not  only  devoid  of  any  cnvmouial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  natiie  of  a  city 
which  boaated,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East —  all  combiDcd  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  8la\-es,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  8e\-en  times,  »  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor,     lie  retunia  with 

his  wlwle  foUowing  (nsniQ,  t.  e.  "  host«"  or 
*<  camp'*),  and  this  time  he 'will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Klisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefblly  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  fram 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
ofiier,  though  repeated  with  the  strangest  ai^iiratian. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehox-ah  as  his  God,  bef^ 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
his  £i\'ored  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altat. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jeborah,  to  ad 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Rimmon?  He  must  bow  l«fore  the 
god;  will  Jdiovah  pardon  this  disk>3mlty?  Klisfaa's 
answer  is  *«  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  fiuvwsl! 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasnres  thus  to 
escape  him.  ^  As  Jehovah  lireth,"  an  exptes- 
sion,  in  the  lips  of  this  \-ulgar  Israelite,  exactly 


*  P  Vp^  :  LXX.  vijpflu  The  word  oecurs  osty 
here  The  meaning  given  above  is  recogubed  bjr  the 
majority  of  the  versions  and  by  Qdmnlus,  and  is  steted 
in  the  margin  of  A.  V. 

c  The  trsdltion  of  the  Jews  is  Oiat  it  was  Naanso 
who  IciUed  Ahab  {MUtra$k  TehiUim,  p  2d  b,  mi  P* 
IxxviU.). 

d  Uebr.   D'Tn^t  <•   <•  plunderets,  always  ^ 
irregular  parties  of  maranders. 
e  8o  the  Hebrew.     A.  V.  "  with.»' 
/  A.  V.  (t  one  went  in  "  is  quitr  gratnltooa. 

9  The  word  used  is  tT^^  »  a  drssi  nf  rsismenj 
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9qoi%iknt  to  the  oft-repeated  WaU  th  —  ^  by  God  ** 

—  of  Um  modern  Arabs,  '*  I  will  run  after  this 
Syrian  aiid  take  Hoiuewfaat  of  him/*  So  he  frames 
a  atory  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  tu 
send  liack  with  him  to  liUisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes,  lie  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  lus  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
Uis  heart  liad  gone  after  his  servant  throui^h  the 
whole  trau-sactiou,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Ciehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  rdieved 
Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy  —  the  only  one  which  he 
cfiected  (Luke  iv.  27)  —  is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  £lishA,  and  Eliaha  only,  anticipated  our 
Lord.a 

llie  date  of  the  trans3ctk>n  must  hare  been  at 
least  sei-en  ^i-ears  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
iiiite*s  son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
viii.  4  with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he 
was  a  leper. 

9.  (ri.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
changed,  and  is  prpljably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
tiie  residence  of  Klisha  there.  Whether  from  the 
increase  of  the  scholan  consequent  on  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  master  was  held,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  their  habitation  had  liecome  too  small 

—  **  the  place  in  which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too 
narrow  for  us**  They  will  therefore  move  to  the 
doee  neighborhood  <^  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams  —  each  man  one,  as  with  curious 
minuteness  the  text  rehites  —  make  there  a  new 
dwelling-place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not 
apparent  Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  dis- 
teactiona  of  Jericho  —  possibly  the  spot  was  one 
■uictified  by  the  crossing  of  Ismel  with  the  ark,  or 
of  Elijah,  only  a  few  years  before.  Urged  by  his 
disciples  the  man  of  God  consents  to  accompany 
them.  When  they  reach  the  Jordan,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  commence  felling 
the  trees'^  of  the  dense  belt  of  wood  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  water.  [Jokuan.]  As  one  of 
them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool)  flew  off  and 
nnk  into  the  water.  His  cry  soon  brought  the 
man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  kiw  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is 
moreo\-er  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  pbux  at  which  the  bst  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Klisha;  he  breaks  ofr<?  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears 
on  the  surfiice,  and  is  recovreil  by  its  possessor. 
No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded  here. 

10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Do- 
than,  half-way  on  the  rood  between  SomAria  and 
Jeereel.  The  ineunions  of  the  Syrian  marauding 
bands''  (oomp.  v.  2)  still  continue;  but  apparently 
irith  greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places 
which  the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  fluent* 


a  The  cam  of  Miriam  (Nam.  zil.  10-15)  Is  diSerent. 
namao  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothiDg  towards 
hsr  euxe. 

^  8o  the  nebrsw,  U^VVTl. 

c  The  Ilebcew  word  ^^H  oeeon  only  ooee  besideB 
thin  |i]art>.  Its  rxact  forre  is  not  clear,  bal  the  LXX. 
mafer  it  aWxrttfv,  "  Iw  pinchBd  oOL'* 
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But  then*  manceuvres  are  not  hid  fVom  the  n  nn  of 
(aOii,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  *'  not 
once  nor  twice.''  Ho  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by 
tliese  repoiited  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  sus- 
pect treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  tlie  true 
explanation  is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people  — 
|)osdibly  one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure 
wrought  on  Na^iman,  and  could  conceive  no  power 
too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gil'ted  a  person :  **  I'ilisha, 
the  prophet  in  Israel,  telletli  the  dug  of  Isrsu^l  the 
words  that  thou  speake.st  in  thy  l)ed-chaniber." 
i)o  powerful  a  magician  mu-tt  lie  seized  without  do- 
Uy,  and  a  strong  \K\iiy  witii  chariots  is  des|iatehed 
to  eflbct  his  capture.  Tiiey  march  by  night,  and 
before  morning  take  up  their  sUition  round  the 
base  of  the  emuience  on  wliich  tlie  ruins  uf  Dothan 
still  stand.  KUsha's  servant  —  not  Gehaxi,  but 
apparently  a  new  comer,  unuc(|uainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  master  —  is  the  fini  to  discoxH^r  the 
danger.  But  I'Jislia  remains  unmoved  by  Ids  fears; 
and  at  his  request  the  eyes  of  the  3'outh  are  opened 
to  behold  the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting 
them,  hones  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whoS 
of  the  momitain.  But  this  is  not  enough,  l^lisha 
again  prays  to  Jeho\-ah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
S^Tian  warriors  are  struck  blind.  lie  then  de> 
scends,  and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  person  and 
the  place  which  they  seeJc.  lie  conducts  them  to 
Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not 
in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  tlie  king 
and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus  completely  in 
his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager  to  destroy 
them.  "Shall  I  sLay?  shaU  I  shy,  my  father?" 
But  the  end^of  Elisha  has  been  answered  when  he 
has  shown  the  Syrians  how  fhtile  are  all  tlieir  at- 
tempts against  his  superior  power.  ^  Thou  shalt 
not  slay.  Thou  mayest/  sby  those  whom  thou 
hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  tight,  but  not  thenie: 
feed  them,  and  send  tlieni  away  to  their  master." 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  suq>rising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  truo|>s  ceaaed. 

11.  (ri.  24-vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonor.  He  aitandons  his 
marauding  sj-stem,  and  gathers  a  re^ilar  army, 
with  which  he  Uys  siege  to  Samakia.  l*he  Kwtul 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Housed  by 
an  encomiter  with  an  incident  nM>re  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  hut  days 
of  Jerusatem  (Joseph.  B.  J,  v.  1^  §  3;  1-3,  §  7, 
Ae.)^  the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  havmg  by  his  share  in  the  bat  tran»- 
action,'  or  in  tome  other  way  not  recorded,  pro- 
roked  the  mvaaion ;  possibly  actimted  by  the  spite 
with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty  often  re- 
gards one  better  and  stronger  than  himself.  The 
king*B  name  is  not  stoted  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is  correct  in  gi\'ing 


*^  D^^TS,  alwajs  with  the  force  of  irregular  ray* 
aging.     See  ver.  23. 

e  The  expression  Is  peculiar  — "  beware  thou  pasi 
not  by  such  a  pU^e."  Josephus  (iz.  4,  f  8)  says  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  In  oouw 
qoenee. 

/  This  Interprefeitlon  Is  that  of  the  Targum,  D» 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  upom  thau  thai 
of  the  A.  V.     The  orij<taiU  will  per.'iJipd  bear  either. 

V  Josephus,  Aai.  Iz.  4,  $  4 
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it  ai  Jonun ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  liii  employ- 
ment of  the  lame  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel 
used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  (1  K.  six.  2)^ 
^  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of 
Hisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this 
day/*  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the  king's  mouth 
than  bis  emissary  starts  to  execute  the  sentence. 
Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him  are  seated 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving  some 
word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore  calamity. 
He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  danger. 
£re  the  messenger  could  reach  the  bouse,  he  said 
to  bis  companions,  "  See  how  this  son  of  a  mur- 
derer o  hath  sent  to  take  away  my  head  I  Shut 
the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering:  even  now  I 
bear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind  him, 
hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash  exclama- 
tion!"^ As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger 
arrives  at  the  door,  foUowed  immediately,  as  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of 
bis  officers,  the  lord  on  whcse  hand  he  leaned. 
What  foQows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hered- 
itary k>ve  of  Baal  bunts  forth,  and  he  cries,  **  This 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,'*  the  ancient  enemy  of  my 
house,  "why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any 
bnger?"  To  this  Elisha  answers:  "Hear  tlie 
word  of  Jehovah  "  —  he  who  has  Bent  &mine  can 
also  send  plenty  —  "  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  be  sokl  for  a  shekel,  and  two 
measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  ui  the  gate  of  this 
very  city.**  "  This  is  foUy,*'  says  the  officer :  "  even 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and 
pour  down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  be.**  "  it 
•  can,  it  shall,**  replies  Elisha;  "and  you,  you  shall 
■ee  it  all,  but  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it.*' 

12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  ^veral  years 
to  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and 
the  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
<  years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
mite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is,  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  se»- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  fiiom  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it,  the  com-fiekls  of  the  former  story, 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessibk)  to 
the  oumpbunts  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  worid.e  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite  had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.   At  the  very  moment  of  the 


a  Suraly  an  allusion  to  Ahab  (Joram*s  Ikther)  and 
ffaboth. 

b  Josephua,  Ant.  Ix.  4,  f  4. 

c  InstancM  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  flunous  son  of  Mehemet 
All,  used  to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  garden  oi  his 
palace  at  AJeka  (Aere),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all 


^  P?^  (^-  "^^  "  017  ") ;  a  word  draottng  gnat  ve- 
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entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  sod  —  clamoring, 
as  oriental  suppliants  alooe  clamor,^  for  iier  boms 
and  her  land  —  the  king  was  listening  to  a  reritai 
by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things  which  Elisha  had 
done,'*  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  wfaidk 
he  was  then  actually  relating  —  the  restoratkn  to 
life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  Gdiaxi.  "  My  k>id,  O  king^ 
this  is  the  woman  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life.**  From  her  own  month  the  kmg 
bean  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  and, 
whether  fiom  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struek  by  the 
extiaordinaiy  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  be 
restored,  wiUi  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during 
her  absence. 

13.  (viU.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  oounfzy.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.'  He  is  there  to  cairy  out 
the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to  *•  anomt 
Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria.**  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  Beuhadad  was  proebate  with  his  last 
iUness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  bj  Den- 
hadad  in  perK>n  (comp.  vi.  24).  The  memory  of 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  dittn- 
terestedness  of  the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still 
fipesh  in  Damascus;  and  no  sooner  does  he  enter 
the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to  the 
king  —  "  the  man  of  God  is  come  hither.'*  Hie 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 
fate;  and  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  nisster,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease? "  The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensons; 
a  caravan  of  40  camels,/  laden  with  the  riches  and 
luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  far* 
nish.  The  terms  of  Hazaid's  address  show  the 
respect  in  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in 
this  foreign  and  hostile  country.  They  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Naaman  was  addressed 
by  his  skves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence  had 
addressed  Elisha  himself.  "  Thy  ton  Benhadad 
hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  *■  Shall  I  recover  ef 
this  disease?"*  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  the  genaal 
conclusion  was  unmistakable:  "Jehovah  hath 
showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But  this 
was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  propbeL 
If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  roan  who  now  stood  before  him'?  The 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and  impru- 
dent leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  deeeived  as 
Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that  •«  stead- 
fest**  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greateit  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "oppress**  and  "cot  Israel  short,** 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron,*'  and  *•  make  them  like  the  dust  by  thresh- 


*  The  trsdltlon&I  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
don  Is  shown  In  the  synagogue  at  Jebar  (?  Hobah),  a 
viUage  about  2  miles  east  of  Damascus  The  sbbm 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  eonty&s  tbc 
cave  In  which  El^h  was  fed  by  ravens,  and  the  teat 
of  Gehazi  (Stanley,  S.  f  P.  p.  412;  QnaranlB^I 
881 — «  vana  et  mendacia  Hebrseonun  *»). 

/  Josephns,  Ant.  ix.  4,  $  6. 
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in^  *^  as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer 
alire  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael^i  request 
Eliaha  confenee  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be 
inferred  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the 
possibUitjr  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
»  But  what  is  thy  slave^o  dog  that  he  is,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?"  To  which  Elisha 
replies,  **  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt 
be  king  over  Syria.*' 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  Idk  him  only 
half  tlie  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God  —  <*  He  told 
me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recorer."  But  that 
was  the  last  day  of  Benhadad*s  life.  FVom  whose 
hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  ciiv 
curostanoes  attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  reoentiy  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.^  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Joeephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  interpretation;  and,  indeed,  fh>m 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  ie\'er8e. 

14.  (ix.  1-10\  Two  of  the  ii^'uncUons  laid  on 
EUjah  had  n'  ^r  been  carried  out;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israd  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  pbce  <viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  the  son  of  Nlmshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elgah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
betsn  but  a  youth;  now  he  is  one  d  the  boldest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  IsraeL  He  had 
seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  com- 
panion Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  Xaboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day 
and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  ef&ioe  (ix. 
25,  36).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over 
Israel.  Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction 
was  confined  to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of 
the  story  will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to 
another  place.*?    [JkhvJ] 
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a  The  A.  V.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  deflnito  ar- 
ticle before  '^  dog,"  and  by  its  panctoation  of  the  sen- 
tence, completely  misrepnmntB  the  very  charauteristic 
turn  of  the  original  —  given  above  —  and  also  differs 
fkom  all  the  veFslons.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  "  dog  *' 
has  the  force  of  meanneas^  in  the  A.  Y.  of  erueity. 
For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  reading  of  the 
A.  v.,  see  IL  Blont,  Leetutes  on  Elisha^  p.  222,  frc. 
[SeeDo«.l 

h  The  word  naDBH,  A.  V.  «  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  ooojectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Mlehaells),  and  a  bath-mattress.  The  last  is 
Swald^s  snggesOon  (Ui.  G28,  note),  anif  taken  In  con- 
neetloQ  with  the  <*  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  firom  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  Is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas  Pacha 
Is  aald  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  ssbm  manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Bwald 

lastly  remarks  that  as  a  Ugh  oflloer  of  state  Haiwel 

would  have  no  business  in  the  king's  bath. 

46 


15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  KI!sha*i 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  tlie  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own 
house  (liii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu, 
is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to  weep  over  the  ap- 
proachintr  departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet 
His  words  are  the  same  as  those  of  Eliaha  when 
Elijah  was  taken  away  —  "  My  fether!  my  father! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  ** 
But  it  is  not  a  time  for  weeping.  One  thought 
fills  the  mind  of  both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is 
the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually  destroying  the 
country,  and  against  Syria  one  final  effort  must  be 
made  before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  ugnificance  of  the  ceremonial 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  tlie  hated 
cotuitry,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  prophet  hying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if 
to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  **  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's 
deliverance,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  ftom  Syria,** 
is  discharged.  This  done,  the  king  bikes  up  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  at  the  command  of  Elisha 
beats  them  on  the  ground.  But  he  does  it  with 
no  energy,  and  the  successes  of  Israel,  which  might 
have  been  so  prolonged  as  completely  to  destroy  the 
foe,  are  limited  to  three  victories. 

16.  (riii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 
in  the  tomb  ^  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moab 
had  recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted 
on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  EUsha's 
career  <2  K.  ill.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  bng  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  >i.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infera  that  the  spring  —  that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  were  ripening  —  was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  h&  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose  — 
whetlier  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said  —  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  • 
mto  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpee  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  l)ones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  re- 
mains was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his  life- 


suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  fhce  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ad  toe, 

e  The  connection  and  the  (Mmtnst  between  Elisha 
and  Jehn  are  well  brought  out  by  Maorioe  (ProphtU 
and  Kingij  sena.  ix.). 

d  Josephus  says  that  BUsha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  (ra^  fMyoAovpcvouf ,  Ant.  ix.  8,  f  6).  Is 
this  hnplied  in  the  expression  (xUl.  20),  "  they  burled 
him  "  ?  The  rich  man  In  the  Oospel  is  alw  particu- 
larly said  to  have  been  »  burled  "  (Luke  xvi.  22)  i.  e. 
probably  in  a  style  befitttng  his  rank. 

•  The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  « let  down,"  is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepolohre,  which  Is  excavated  in  the  vertical  fece  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door ;  not  sunk  below 
the  surfeoe  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.     The  He* 

brew  word  "^7^  is  simply  **  went "  as  in  the  aaargSn 
[or,  t(eame"  t.  e.  to  the  bones  of  Bllsha]. 
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time  bad  ooit  £liiha  both  prayen  and  ezertiona  — 
the  mao  "  revh'ed  and  stood  up  on  hia  feet.**  It  U 
the  only  inttanoe  in  the  whole  Bible  —  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha — of  resto- 
ration wrought  by  the  inanimate  remains  of  prophet 
or  saint."  It  is  to  this  miracle  that  the  fathers 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  divines  of  the  Komaii 
Catholic  Church  have  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numerous  alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such 
as  tiiose  at  the  graves  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius.* 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Lord  —  the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  reaemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Bap> 
tist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already 
been  spoken  of.<^  But  it  is  not  merely  because  he 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the 
loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather 
because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper  and  kindness 
of  disposition  —  characteristic  of  him  abo\-e  all  the 
saints  of  the  0.  T.  —  ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women 
and  simple  people,  and  made  him  the  universal 
friend  and  '*  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings 
and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor 
prophets  in  their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  eon- 
oepUon  of  his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince. 
Be  it  so.  For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more 
gkdly  welcome  those  engaguig  traits  of  personal 
goodness  which  are  so  often  to  be  found  o-en  in 
those  fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection, 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  ui  the  midst 
of  the  sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  \o?e 
and  merey  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Chureh;  his 
day  u  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  hia  life, 
and  a  collection  of  the  few  traditions  oonoeming 
him  —  few  indeed  when  compared  with  thoee  of 
Elyah  —  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  In 
tlu;  time  of  Jerome  a  **  mausoleum  *'  containing  his 
remains  was  shown  at  Sauiaria  (Rekmd,  p.  980). 
Under  Julian  the  bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from 
their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  his  relics  an  heard  of  subsequently,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna  still  boasts  of 
possessing  his  head.  The  Carmelites  have  a  special 
service  in  honor  of  Elisha.  G. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  mentioned  under  Eujah 
(Amer.  ed.)  may  be  consulted  on  the  sulgect  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Stan]ey*s 
sketch  of  Elisha  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  {His- 
lory  of  the  Jewish  Church,  u.  363-364).  He 
places  before  us  (to  select  a  single  topic)  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  and  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  great  prophets  in  a  striking  manner:  **The 
succession  was  ck)se  and  immediate,  but  it  was  a 
succession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  .  .  . 
Elisha  was  not  secluded  in  mountain  festnesses, 
but  dwelt  \n  his  own  house  in  the  royal  city;  or 


«  *  The  miracle  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one,  but 
not  without  a  moral  end.  In  serving,  as  it  must  have 
done,  to  maintain  among  the  Hebrews  a  proper  rever- 
ence for  the  propbeUe  order  which  Elisha  represented, 
tt  aooampllshed  a  resolt  eminently  important  to  the 
leligloas  trafaiing  of  thai  people  and  the  fUlUmmit  of 
thi4r  mission  ss  the  upholdMrs  of  God*s  tn  th  and 
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lingered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  viflili 
the  precincts  of  ancient  colleges;  ...  or  was 
sought  out  by  admiring  disciples  in  some  town  oa 
Carmel,  or  by  the  pass  of  Dothan;  or  was  r«cctv«d 
in  some  quiet  bakony,  overiooking  tlie  plain  fi 
I'lMlraelou,  where  bed  and  tal-le  and  seat  had  bea 
prepared  for  him  by  piotia  hands.  Hia  life  was  cot 
spent,  like  his  predeoesaor's,  in  unavailing  struggle, 
but  in  wide-spread  successes.  .  .  .  His  deeds  were 
not  of  wild  terror,  but  of  gracious,  soothing,  homely 
beneficence,  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  life.  'When  he  smites  with  Uiudreas,  it  is 
that  he  may  remove  it  again:  when  he  predicts,  it 
u  the  prediction  of  plenty,  and  not  of  famine.  .  .  . 
At  his  house  by  Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweet- 
ened; for  the  widow  of  one  of  the  prophets  the  oil 
is  increased;  even  the  workmen  at  the  prophets* 
huts  are  not  to  lose  the  axe- bead  which  has  ialkn 
through  the  thickets  of  Jordan  into  the  edd^ii.g 
stream ;  the  young  prophets,  at  thdr  common  meal, 
are  saved  ii^m  the  deadly  herbs  which  had  Lcta 
poured  from  the  blanket  of  one  of  them  into  the 
caldron,  and  ei^y  the  multiplied  provisioii  of 
com. 

**  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less,  kas  yet  i:reaier, 
than  Eiyah.  He  is  less.  .  .  .  W**  cannot  dispense 
with  the  mighty  past  even  when  w«  ha^-e  shot  bi 
beyond  it.  .  .  .  Those  who  follow  cannot  be  ss 
those  who  went  before.  A  prophet  like  Elijah 
comes  once  and  does  not  return.  IJisha,  both  to 
his  oountr}*men  and  to  us,  is  but  the  successor,  the 
iaiut  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Ijess,  yet 
greater.  Eor  the  work  of  the  great  onea  of  this 
earth  is  carried  on  by  £u-  inferior  instruments  Itut 
on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  higher 
spirit,  llie  life  of  an  EI\jah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  t4Ucen  him  from  us.  Ue 
struggks,  single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and  with- 
out effect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's 
history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  removed.  l!ui 
his  work  continues;  his  maiitk;  falls;  his  teaching 
spreads:  his  enemies  perish.  The  projiliet  preaches 
and  teaches,  the  martyr  dies  and  passes  away:  lut 
other  men  enter  into  his  bibors.  .  .  .  >\'hat  was 
begim  ui  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and  awful 
visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  winning  aria, 
and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  of  peaeefol  and 
social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of  Horeb,ar 
on  the  top  of  Carmel,  but  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
iares  of  ^sanuuia,  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  bj 
the  rushing  waters  of  Jordan.*'  U. 

ELI'SHAH  (na:>b^  [Cod  U  tnlntkm,  see 
above]:  'EXie'd;  [Vat.  fn'i  Clir.  EAciira:  in  Es.,] 
L\(tffal;  Joseph.  *EAi0-St:  /./is^),  the  eldest  son 
of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  de- 
scendants is  described  in  Ex.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  *«  isles 

of  Ellshah  "  (D^*W  =  tnariiime  re^iVits),  whence 
the  Phcenicians  obtained  their  purple  and  Hue  dye^ 
Josephus  identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
iEolians  CEAie'of  fitv  *E\tffaiovt  ^jnUcacr,  «9 
^/>X«»',  AioAeif  54  wr  ««V/,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1).  Hi^ 
view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  ( Volkrvtn/tl^  p.  81  ff.) 


6  Augostine'a  Om/ettioHt  (iz.  $  16). 

e  These  reaemblancea  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  Instances  rather  feaciftilly,  b> 
J.  H.  Newman  (Sermons  o«  Sitbfeeis  ^  ike  Asy, 
Klisha  a  Type  of  Christ,  kc).  8as  also  Bev.  iMas 
Williams  (OU  Tut,  Ckaneun), 
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hi  pRferaiee  to  the  more  genenOy  reodTed  opinion 
ttal  Efiahass  Elii,  and  in  a  more  extended  lenw 
Pelopoonemt,  or  ena  Uellae.  It  eertainlj  appears 
eorreet  to  treat  it  aa  the  designation  of  a  race 
nther  than  of  a  locality;  and  if  Javan  repreaenti 
the  lonians,  then  Eliaha  the  iEoliaaa,  whose  name 
presents  oonsiderable  dmilaritj  (A«oXc7r  having 
possibly  been  Ac\fif  )i  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  £zekiel.  In  earty  times  the  i£oUans  were 
settfed  in  ^-arious  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  BoeoUa, 
iEtolia,  Locris,  £lis,  and  Messenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiers  age 
oeeupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.  W.  of  thst 
country,  named  after  them  iEoHs,  together  with  the 
islands  I^esbos  snd  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell-fish 
wns  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  ( Virg. 
Gtorff.  L  207),  Phocca  (Ovid.  Meiatn.  vi.  9), 
Sigeum  and  Leetum  (Athemeus,  iii.  p.  88).  Not 
much,  howe\'er,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to  the 
position  of  the  «*  isles  of  EUshab,"  as  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (i^ausan.  iii.  91. 
J  6)-  W.  L.  B. 

ELISH'AMA  (rptD''^  [whom  God  hears]  : 

'EKurofid,  'EAMrtt/Mdt  'LKwd^  /crXOt  ^«  name 
of  several  men. 

!•  ['EJiiiraudi  Vat  twice  -Xfi-;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
*£Ai4rafiat,  Vat.  EAtiftaiTM'-  lilisatna.]  Son  of 
Ammihud,  the   (*  prince'*   or  **  captain"   (both 

bra73)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vH.  48,  63,  x.  22). 
from  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii.  26,  we 
find  that  he  was  grend&ther  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  pEAiO'CMAsC;  Vat.  -Act-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  Rom. 
'EAx<ra^^,  Vat  FA.  -^\f  i-.]  A  son  of  King  David. 
One  of  the  thirteen,  or,  aecordi:2g  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  Lorn  to  him  of  his  wives 
after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16; 
1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7). 

3.  CEAitf'i:  [Vat  -Xti-;  Alex.  ZKtffOfUb-])  By 
this  name  is  slso  given  (in  the  Ueb.  text)  in  1  Ohr. 
iii.  6,  another  son  of  the  same  fomily,  who  in  the 
other  lists  is  called  Rlishua. 

4.  [*EKia'afAi\  Vat.  -Act--]  A  descendant  of 
Tudah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Iltbi'.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he  appears  to  be  identified 
with 

6.  [In  2  K.,  •EXwro^;  Vat  -Xfi-;  in  Jer., 
'EXrotri;  Vat.  Alex.  EXmra;  FA.EAcira;  CV>mp. 
*EAco-flM&i.}  The  fattier  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
fiither  of  Ishmael  "  of  the  seed  royal,**  who  li%-od 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25; 
Jer.  xli.  I).  [In  Jer.  xli.  1  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  ElishamaA.] 

6.  [*EAi(raMi:  Vat  EActo'a/ia,  EAcitra;  FA. 
w.  23,  21,  ditto.}  Scribe  to  King  Jehoutkim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12,2'J,  21). 

7.  [*EAi0-a^i;  Vat.  -\fi-.]  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  this  party  sent  by  tliat 
king  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  the  book  of 
the  law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

BLISH'APHAT  {iaQW''bj^  [whom  God 
fwfffes] :  6  *EAiff«^dU  [Vat  -\c«^],  Alex.  EA<o^ 
vpar*'  /•sUtytkat),  mm  of  Zichri;  one  of  the  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds,'*  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  I^erites  and  other  principal 
leopte  \o  Jerusalrm  before  bringing  forward  Joash 
^  Chr.  sdiL  1} 
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ELISHIBBA  [Heb.  Elishe'ba]  0^3^^^: 
*^\ura04$;  [Alex. -/Sfr:]  Eluabelk),  the  wih  ot 
Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She  Was  the  daughter  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  name  signifies  <«  (jod  of  the  oath,'*  *.  e. 
Giod  is  her  oath,  a  worriiipper  of  God  ((ieaen.);  or 
'*  God  of  the  covenant "  (Furit).  lU  Greek  form 
is  *Ekiffi00T^  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zacharias, 
the  mother  of  John.     [KLiaABKTU.]  H. 

ELISHU'A  (7lO>b^  [God  U  tnhftUtm]t 
'EXiiroi/f,  [Vat  EActo'ovf,  Alex.  EAitroi/s;  in  1 
Chr.J  'EAicii,  Alex.  EAurov,  [Vat  Exrat,  Comp. 
*EXf0'ov/:]  Ktimi),  one  of  David's  family  by  his 
later  wives;  bom  after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  V.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  6).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight  diiibr- 
enoe,  as  Elisham A. 

ELISIMUS  CEktdatfus;  [Vat  EAcuurfr 
/ios;  AM.  'EXiatfiosi]  Liasumm),  1  Eadr.  ix.  28» 

[EUASHIB.] 

BLI'U  CHAio^  [Vat  Sin.  Alex.  HAf  »owl « 
Heb.  £Uhu),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viu.  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim. 
eon. 

ELI1JD  CEAioW,  from  the  Heb.  T»n»b«. 
which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  (he  Jeiat)^ 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.        A.  0.  H. 

ELIZ'APHANO??^^  [GodaproUator]: 
*EAt<rcMfriy;  [in  Num.  and  2  ckr.,  Vat  -Xtt-i  in  1 
Chr.,  Rom.  'EXuro^ir,  Vat.  FA.  -Ac*-:]  A.Y«- 
npham).  1.  A  Lerite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  WiMemess  of  Sinai  {[Ex.  vi.  22;  liev.  z. 
4;]  Num.  iii.  30).  His  fiunily  was  known  and 
represented  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
8),  and  took  part  in  the  revivals  of  Hezekiah  (3 
Chr.  xxiz.  3).  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  con 
tracted  form  of  Ri^apiian. 

2.  lEkitnupdy;  Vat  -Afi-.]    Son  of  Pkmach; 

**  prince  **  (H^QT^)  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  zxxiv.  25). 

•  ELIZB^US  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  eariy  editions  in  Luke  iv.  27  and 
Eodus.  xlviii.  12  for  Eijskus,  which  see^       A. 

ELFZUB  f^TS'^H?  [God  is  the  rock]:  'EAi- 
ff^vpi  [Vat  once  -Act-:]'  ^Usmr),  son  of  Shedeur; 
•« prince"  (h^^^^  of  the  tribe,  and  over  the  host 
of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  WiMer- 

s  of  Sinai  (Num.  L  5,  u.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  z. 
18), 

EI/KANAH  (n)i7^  [GodcrtaUa  or  /xw- 
sesses]:  'EAjrowE:  £icttna).  1.  Son  of  Korsh, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi,  aeoording  to  Ex.  vi.  24,  where  his  brothers 
are  represented  as  being  Aasir  and  Abiasaph.  But 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Heb.  7,  8)  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Ebiaaaph  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order,  not 
as  the  three  sons  of  Korsh,  but  ss  son,  grsndaon, 
and  great-grandson,  respectively;  and  this  seems 
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to  b«  undoubtedly  correct  If  ao,  the  punge  in 
Ezodug  must  be  undentood  ae  merely  giving  the 
atmiliei  of  the  Korhitee  exbting  at  the  time  the 
piMage  was  penned,  which  miut,  in  this  case,  have 
been  long  subeequent  to  Moees.  In  Num.  zxvi.  &8, 
» the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V. "  Korathites  " ) 
b  mentioned  m  one  fiunily.  As  regards  the  iact  of 
Korah*8  descendants  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  we  are  expressly  told  in  Num.  xxtI.  11,  that 
when  Koiah  and  his  company  died,  <*  the  children 
of  Korah  died  not.*' 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of 
Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  2tf,  3d 
(Heb.  11,  20).  (See  Hervey,  Geneahgiet,  pp. 
210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
fittber  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1, 
4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  11,  20,  where  we  learn  that 
he  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Rainah ;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Han- 
nah's prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Qi  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni 
and  Phinehas;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went 
up  yearly  from  Ramathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in 
Ihe  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at 
the  tabernacle  there;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a 
eiicumstanoe  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the 
priestly  and  Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  serv- 
ice. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
wealth  from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  all 
his  family,  and  from  the  costly  oflering  of  three 
bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord  at  Shik>h.  After  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to  live 
at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his  house, 
1  Sam.  vii.  17),  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.   This  closes  all  that  we  know  about  Elka&ah. 

4.  [Vat.  HAicoya.]     A  Levlte  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 
6.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  HXicara,  exc.  Vat  Kara  in 

1  Chr.  xii.]  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the 
Korfaites  who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6).  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  b 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  well-known  Levit- 
had  fiunily  of  Korhites.  Perhaps  the  same  who 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  fbr  the  ark 
(XV.  23). 

6.  [Vat  EiXirara.]  An  officer  in  the  house- 
hokl  of  Ahai,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by 
Ziohri  the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  command 
«nder  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

A.  C.  u. 

EL'KOSH  (tD'p^),  the  bhrthplaoe  of  the 
prophet  *Nahum,  hence  called  *«the  Elkoshite," 
Nah.  i.  1  {6  'EXirciraros ;  [Sin.i  ^  EAirai<r«of:] 
BlctaiBut),  Two  widely  difJiaing  Jewish  traditions 
■■sign  as  widely  different  localities  to  this  place. 
|n  &  time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
■mail  village  of  Galilee.  The  ruins  of  some  oM 
boildings  were  pointed  out  to  this  father  by  his 
gnide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Elkosb  (Je- 
nm,OnNah.'ul),  ()yril  of  Alexandria  (OwmH. 
m  Nahum)  says  that  the  viUage  of  Elkoan  was 
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somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  tha  Jc«& 
Pfeeudo-Epiphanius  (de  VUU  Propketamm,  Opp 
u.  247)  places  Elkosb  on  the  east  of  the  Joidaa, 
at  Bethabara  {tis  Bnya$dp,  Chrom.  Ptmh,  p^ 
150,  Cod.  B.  has  c»  ByfrafiofHip),  where  be  cays 
the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According  to  Sefawarti 
{Ducr.  ofPale$ime,  p.  188),  the  grave  of  Nahun 
is  shown  at  Kffr  Tanchum,  a  vi&ge  2}  Engfish 
miles  north  of  'fiberias.  But  mediaeval  tradition, 
perhaps  fbr  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fiune  of  the  pruphet*8  bmia]  pbee 
to  Altu$k,  a  viUage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hgris, 
near  the  monastery  of  Kabban  Honnnzd,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjaoiin  of 
Tudela  (p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues 
of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the 
modem  MotuL  K.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Bcniscfa) 
was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a  distance  of 
four  parasangs  from  that  of  Banich,  the  son  of 
Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from  the 
tomb  of  Ezekid.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseman  {BM,  Orient,  L  525). 
Jews  firom  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pO- 
grimage  to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogoe 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Cokmel 
Shiel,  iriio  visited  it  in  his  journey  throogh  Kur- 
distan {Joum.  Geog.  Soe.  viii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  afanosi 
sufficient  test  {Kurduitin,  i.  101).  The  traditien 
which  assigns  Elkosb  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afibrded  by  the 
prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  writ- 
ten  in  Assyria.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Elkosb  as  a  pboe  is  not  named  in  the  BiUe, 
though  of  course  Nahum's  appellative  (Kah.  L  1) 
implies  the  place,  just  as  Elika  is  called  the  Har- 
odite  horn  Harod  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  Ah\jah  the 
Shik>nite  from  Shiloh  (1  K.  xi.  29),  and  othcta 
(see  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  It  may  have  been  the  pro|jiet*8 
birthplace  or  his  abode  only.  The  eiymokgy  ia 
uncertain.      Fiirst  suggests   {ffamhfSrIb.  i.  98) 

trp  bH.  1.  e.  God's  bow  or  itrength.  The  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Dr.  Perkins  of  OrimioA,  visited 
the  Assyrian  KUcosh  in  1849.  He  assumes  it  to 
be  the  home  of  the  prophet,  but  assigns  no  reason 
for  that  opinion  otoept  such  as  the  name  itadf 
may  seem  to  ofier.  *'  It  is  situated  on  a  brolDen 
stony  declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
Kdrdish  mountains,  after  crossing  the  ligris,  and 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian 
pkun.  A  few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  were 
growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  wfaidi 
were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  aa 
it  stretched  along  the  bare  limestone  range  and 
over  the  vast  plain  in  other  directions.  The  town 
contains  about  300  papal  Nestorian  families.  The 
people  speak  the  modem  Syriac  and  the  Kfirdiah. 
.  .  .  We  visited  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small 
Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong  box,  covered  with 
green  cotton  doth,  stands  over  what  purports  to  ba 
his  gnve.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  an  kept  by 
a  Christian,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  Eikuak, 
Many  Israelites  make  the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the 
f^t  of  Tabernacles  in  this  ancient  and  veneimble 
pbu»,  coming  for  that  purpose  even  tnm  Burroiah, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem."  (See  BM.  So- 
Clin,  ix.  643.) 

An  appeal  to  the  style  and  oontenta  of  Nahrm'a 
prophecy  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  bin 
nativity  still  undecided;  kit  critics  draw  from  this 
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•OQfoe  preeiaely  oppodte  oonclusions.  While  some 
find  ideas  and  exprenions  in  the  book  which  are 
alleged  to  be  Anjrian  iu  their  origin,  othera  either 
refiue  to  concede  to  them  that  character,  or  affirm 
that  any  Jewish  prophet  might  ha?e  so  written, 
who  had  never  passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
own  country.  Of  those  who  place  Klkosh  in  Gal< 
ilee  are  Haveruick  (Ainl  ins  A.  Ttst,  p.  375), 
Knobel  {Prcpheiism.  iL  208),  Welte  (m  Herbst's 
EimL  M  cHe  heiL  Schr.  des  X  TuL  iL  Abth. 
2,  p.  147),  De  VVette  (EinL  in  dot  A.  Test,  p. 
336),  Bleek  (£»/i/.  in$  AUe  TttL  p.  642),  and 
liaumer  {PaldsUma,  p.  12d).  Of  those  who  think 
that  Naixum  was  bom  or  at  least  prophesied 
in  Assyria,  are  Eichlioni  {Einl.  iii.  317),  Grimm 
{NttAum,  p.  15  ff.),  Ewald  {Prcph,  det  A.  B. 
L  350),  Winer  {BibL  Reaho,  I  323),  and  Ritter 
{Erdk,  ix.  742).  Stanley  mentions  both  opin- 
ions, but  does  not  venture  to  decide  between  them 
{Jewuh  Churchy  IL  412).  It  deserves  notice  that 
all  the  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Elkosh 
in  that  remote  East  are  comparatively  modem. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  says  a  German  critic, 
that  ^*  the  name  may  have  come  not  from  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  our  book  of  Nahum,  but  out  of 
oar  book  to  that  village."  The  internal  aigument 
foimded  on  the  coloring  or  imagery  of  the  prophet, 
is  too  sut^jecUve  to  be  of  any  weight  on  either  side. 

H. 
•  EL'KOSHITE.    [EutosH.] 

ELliASAB  0?V^y:  'EXXwi^;  [Alex,  in 
ver.  1,  ScAAo^opO  PorUus)  has  been  considered 

the  same  phu»  with  the  Thelassar  O^S^i*!) 
of  2  K.  xix.  12,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  1^- 
iasar  —  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9)  —  i 
to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  Of  the  oki  Chal- 
djean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Larsa  or 
LdranchOy  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Larissa 
(JiApurva)  or  Larachon  (Aap<tx<"')'  "^^  *^' 
pl^icement  suits  the  connection  with  Elam  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identificiition  is  or- 
thographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is  not. 
Larta  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chakbea, 
situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur  {Mughdr) 
and  Erech  (  Warka)^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Senket-eh,  The  inscriptions 
show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive  capitals 
—  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  nairatlre  iu  Gen.  xiv. 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shioar,  but 
owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  G.  R. 

BLM  (n  vH).  Only  once  rendered  e/ms,  in 
Hos.  iv.  13.     See  Oak. 

ELMO'DAM  {y.\fu»9dfi,  or  'ZKfAoSdfx  [so 
Tisch.  Tr^.],  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

lY'lD^,  Gen.  x.  26;  'Z\fu»9d9,  LXX.),  son  of 
Er,  six  generations  above  ZerabbiU>el,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28).     [Almodad.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELNA'AM  (QP3^  [God's  deUght]:  *Ex- 
\adfi;  Alex.  E\yoa^;'[FA.  EXAoft:]  Elnnem), 
the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David's 
{Hard,  according  to  the  extended  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
16.     In  the  LXX.  the  second  warrior  is  said  to  be 
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the  V>n  of  the  first,  and  Ehiaam  is  given  as  hlnialf 
a  member  of  the  guard. 

EL'NATHAN  0?J^  [wkom  God  gmm 
oomp.  Theodore,  Diodatej:'  [in  2  K.,]  EAAoyo^ 
BJifif  [Vat  -roAofi,  Alex,  -/uitfoft;  In  Jer.  xxvL 
LXX.  .om.;  Jer.  xxxvi.,  Alex. J  VaBay;  [Kom 
Vat.]  'lofvdeav,  VEkt^dSw:]  Etnaihan).  L  Ths 
matonal  grand&ther  of  .fehoiachin,  distinguished 
as  »  Ehiathan  of  Jerusalem  '*  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  man  with  "  Elnathaii  the  son 
of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Jemsalem 
in  Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
The  variations  in  the  LXX.  arise  from  the  name* 
Elnatban,  Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  same 
sense,  God's  gift  (llieodore). 

2.  ['A^Mvdfi  (Comp.  *EXiyc(9ay),  'EXviBofA, 
'ZKydBoM  (Vat.  ZeufoBay)-]  The  name  of  three 
persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  In  1  Eadr.  they  are  coimpted  lb 
Almathan,  and  Eumatan.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Elnathan,  the  contemporary  of  Jehoiakim,  a|K 
pears  in  only  two  incidents,  but  these  strongly  illu» 
trate  both  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  timei 
He  was  sent  by  the  king  with  a  body  of  men  inle 
Egypt  to  discover  and  bring  back  the  fugitive 
Ukijah,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  whose 
innocent  blood  therefore  stained  in  part  the  haixb 
of  his  pursuer  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  Ehiathan  wai 
present  also  at  the  burning  of  Jeremiah's  **n>U,'* 
which  the  king  took  from  Baruch,  the  prophei't 
scribe,  and  threw  into  the  fire  before  his  eyei^ 
because  it  contained  such  threatenings  against  the 
wicked  that  the  oonscience-emitten  ruler  could 
not  submit  to  hear  them  read.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  honor  of  Elnathan,  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
protest  earnestly  though  inefiectually  agamst  the 
impious  act  (Jer.  xxxvi.  20-25).  On  this  trans- 
action in  its  various  personal  relations,  see  fUrther 
under  Jsmoiakjm  (Amer.  ed.).  H.    . 

E-LGN.  1.  (Tb^  [an oak]:  *iL\Av,  K\xApL\. 
Alex.  [AiAwftJ  EA.^/*:  Ehn)^  a  HitUte,  whose 
daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvL  2).  For  the  variation  in  the  name  of  hii 
daughter,  see  Bashemath. 

2.  (]')bM :  »AXA(*r;  Alex,  [in  Gen.,]  Acrpwrs 
Elon\  the  second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  t6 
Zebulun  (G^.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvL  26);  and  tl« 

founder  of  the  fiunily  (HnQtpp)  of  the  Elo»- 
iTEs  03'bHin).    From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Ekm  the  (not  "a")  Zebukmite  (pVH: 
AiAc^^i;  [Alex.  AiAxvr;]  JoMph-'^HAm^:  AkiMim\ 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xu.  11,  12).  the 
names  '*£k>n"  and  **Ayak>n"  m  Hebrew,  art 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  letten,  and  difihr 
only  in  the  \'0wel  points,  so  that  the  pbee  of  Ekm*a 
burial  may  ha\'e  been  originally  called  afler  him. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Vulgate  dbes  SMim- 
ilate  the  two.' 

B-LON  (iSb^H :  'EA4r;  [Vat  AiAw:]  Ekm\ 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Daa 
(Josh.  xix.  43).  To  judge  from  the  order  of  th* 
list,  its  situation  must  luve  been  between  Ajalon 
{YdUt)  and  Ekron  {Akir);  but  no  town  eorw- 
spending  in  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  Tht 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other 
strong  tree,  and  may  therefore  be  a  testimony  le 
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Km  wooded  character  of  the  district.  It  is  poaubly 
the  laiue  place  as 

B'LON-BBTH-HA'NAN  (Ijrrn^^l  'w 
=  oak  of  the  house  of  grace  [lit.  gracious  one^ 
perh.  a  proper  name] :  'EA^v  c«f  ^i^ai^\  Alex. 
AioAoF/i  c.  B.i  [Vat.  EAw/i  c.  BcudAofiay]),  which 
is  named  with  two  Danite  towns  as  formiug  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
For  *«  Beth-hanan "  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have 
^Ben-hanau/'  and  some  **and  Bethhanan;*'  the 
latter  is  followed  bj  the  Vulgate  [^'et  in  £1od, 
et  in  Bethhanau  *'J.  G. 

EBONITES,  THE,  Num.  xxvi.  26.    [Elon, 

EXOTH    [nhVH,  grwe  of  strong  trees 
AlxdB;    in  2  Chr.  viil.    17,  Yat.  Alex.  A<Aa/i 
AiUuh],  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2. 
[Elath.] 

ELPA'AL  (bjgb^  [GodhisreuHird];  'AA- 
focU,  [*EA^(£x;  Vat.  AX^ooS,  £Ax»><>  '^^• 
?er.  12,  AA^aa:]  EiphaaL)^  a  Beqjamite,  son  of 
Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  numerous  fiunily.  The 
Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ljdda  (Lod),  and  on  the  outposts  of  the 
Bei^amite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  ( Ydio)  (viii.  12- 
18),  near  the  Danite  frontier.  Hushim  was  the 
name  of  the  principal  Danite  fiunilj.  If  the  fore- 
fether  of  Elpaal  was  the  same  person,  his  mention 
in  a  Beiyamite  genealogy  is  an  evidence  of  an  in- 
termarriage of  the  two  tribes. 

ELPA-LET  (tab^VS:  'EAi^oA^a  [Akx. 
-Act;  Vat.  EAci^oAcJ,  FA.  -Acr:]  EUphakt)^  one 
of  David's  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given 
more  fuUj  as  Eliphelkt. 

EL-PA'EAN  (17W9  VM:  ^  Ttp40iy0os 
r^t  *apdy;  Alex,  n  rtptfuyOos  r.  «.:  campestria 
Pharan).  Uterallj  "  the  terebinth  of  Paran " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Paran.]  W.  A.  W. 

ELTEKEH  (nprjVy  [or  K|?.r]^^  God 
kisfeary  i.  e.  God-fearing]':  'AhxcuBd,  and  ^  ea- 
iM$aifi\  Alex.  EA0(K«:  Elthece,  [KUheco])^  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44), 

which  with  its  «•  suburbs"  (tZH^D)  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  it  is  however 
omitted  from  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      G. 

BLTBKON  (lpi=)^  [GodUsfout»datwn]: 
StKoifi;  Akx.  EKBmyi  EUecon\  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  59).  From  its  mention  in  company  witb 
Hauiul  and  Bkth-zur,  it  was  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah,  3  or  4  miles 
Aorth  of  Hebron ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

G. 

BLTOXAD  (lV"Vn%*  [Go^s  kindred, 
aOied  to  him]:  'EAjSofi/SciS' and  'E^Bovkd  [Vat. 
EA0ovAa];  Alex.  EA0»Aad  and  EA0ov8a8:  EUho- 
(ad)j  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4):  and  in 
ooaaession  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Be(!r-skeba  and 
other  places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
axtreme  south,  on  the  border  of  the  country ;  but 
A  has  not  yet  l^ecn  identified.     In  the  passage  of 
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Chronicles  above  quoted,  the  name  is  given  m 
TOLAD.  G. 

E'LUL  lireb.nun  (^^ :  6  EAo&i:  JAt), 
Neh.  vi.  16;  [where  the  nx>nth  is  so  named  in 
which  Nehemiah's  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  finished; 
and]  1  Mace.  xiv.  27  [where  it  is  the  nnonth  in 
which  written  tablets  of  brass  were  encted  on  Skn 
in  honor  of  Simon  Maccabeus].  [MosiTUs.] 

ELU'ZAI  [3  syL]  Op3?^  [God  mg 
Pi-aise]:  'Afot;  [FA.  Af«i;  Aid.]'  Akx.  'EAi^: 
Ehtzai)^  one  of  the  warrion  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  ^iklag  while  he  was  being  punned 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  6).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  16U 
reads  Elettzai.] 

•  ELYMAIS  ('EAu/i«fc;  in  1  Blaoc,  Sm. 
cyAv/iots;  Akx.  w  EAv/iei;  Comp.  Aid.  ip  eait- 
fuits''  Elymaisi  in  Tob.,  Vulg.  omits)  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  1  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Penia 
<'  greatly  renowned  for  riches,  sil^'er  and  gold,**  and 
containiug  (ver.  2)  **  a  very  rich  tempk,  wherein 
were  oo'erings  of  gold,  and  bteas^klates,  and 
shields,  which  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king, 
had  kft  there."  To  this  place  Antiochus  Kpiphana 
(see  on  that  name)  laid  siege,  but  was  baffled  and 
fied  with  his  army  to  Babylon.  Josephus  ako, 
who  mentions  the  same  occurrence  {AuL  xii.  9, 
§  1),  calls  the  city  Elymais  (Sp/ii/o-cr  ivl  -H^r 
'EAvfiotSa  Kou  ovtV  ^voAx^pxciJ;  but  no  one  of 
the  other  writers  (Polybius,  Appian,  Strabo,  Diod- 
orus)  who  refer  to  this  frustrated  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus shows  any  knowledge  of  a  city  beuing  this 
name.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Josephus  coo- 
firms  the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees; 
for  he  merely  copies  that  writer  or  some  document 
which  they  both  follow. 

Elymab  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  Semitae 
Elam,  but  as  applied  to  a  city  is  unknown  out  of 
1  Mace.  vi.  1,  and  Josephus  as  above.  Some  think 
it  an  oversight  of  Uiese  writers,  or  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aramseaii  original  of  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.   Vaihuiger  (Herzog's  RtaLEncgk.  iii.  749) 

adopts  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  H^^IQ 

may  have  stood  in  this  original  document,  in  ita 
older  sense  of  "  provmce  **  (see  Dan.  viii.  2),  but 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  its  Uter  sense  of 
"city,"  a  meaning' which  the  word  now  bears  in 
Sj-riac  and  Arabic.  .  Symmachus  renders  the  sama 
word  by  ir<JAij  in  1  K.  xx.  14  and  Dan.  viii.  2- 
Dr.  Ktidiger  thinks  it  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
country  may  stand  in  1  Mace.  vi.  1  for  that  of  the 
capital  (Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyk,  art.  EUirn). 
In  Tob.  ii.  10,  Elymais  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
province,  and  not  of  a  town.  (See  Pauly's  Rtol' 
Encyk.  iii.  114;  Winer's  Reabjo,  i.  313;  Fritzsehs 
and  Giinmi,  Exeg,  Hattdb.  in  loc.)  U. 

BLYM^'ANS  [A.  V.  ^.  1611  EUmc'ana. 
in  later  eds.  Elyme'ans]  (*EAvfuubi),  Jud.  L  6L 
[Elamites.] 

BL^YMAS  (EA^/Ms),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Pkulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiiL  6  ff.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elynias,  "  the  wise  man,*'  is  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generally 
then  prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  ouusullii^g 
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•riental  impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeara  and 
Howaon,  Life  of  St.  Paid,  i.  177-180,  2d  ed. 

H.  A. 
•  ELYME  ANS.     [ELYMJtiiNS.] 

SL'ZABAD  {^^t?$  f^***«  9f  ^«'  = 
Theodore]:  'EAiaC^p' Alex'.  EAc^o^aS:  Elzebad). 
1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  the  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  distress 
in  tbe  wilderness  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  zii.  12). 

a.  TEACajSiia;  Vat  EAtfCoiSa^;  Alex.  EACa/3aS: 
Eizabad.]  A  Korfaite  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah  and 
of  tbe  family  of  Obed-^om ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  *'  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  (19?^y  [one  whom  God  pro- 
tects] :  *£A((ra^^ :  Ela'iphan)^  second  son  of 
Uzzielf  who  was  the  son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi 
(£x.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus  cousin  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated.  Elzaphan  assisted 
his  brother  Mishael  to  carry  the  unhappy  Nadab 
and  Abihtt  in  their  priestly  tunics  out  of  the  camp 
(Lev.  X.  4).  The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of 
£lizaphan,  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preiier>'ed  from  putrefiiction  and  decay. 

The  Hebrew  word  ^^Q  {chdnal),  empk>yed  to 
denote  this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic 
iaJL^,  which  in  ooi\j.  1  signifies  "  to  be  red,"*  as 
leather  which  has  been  tanned ;  and  in  coi\j.  2,  "  to 
prestire  with  spices."*  In  the  Ut  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  ^is 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebiew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  tbe  ripening 
figs.  Tbe  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
dialects,  and  in  the  latter  J  Jb^ JO^u  (chunetto) 
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\^^\i  v^iii/ 


Different  forma  of  mommy  casei.     (Wilkinson.) 
1,  2,  4.  Of  wood.  8,  6,  6,  7,  8.  Of  stone. 

9-  Of  wood,  and  of  early  thne  — before  the  XVlIIth 

dynasty. 
10.  Of  bomt  earthenware. 


is  the  equivalent  of  fdyua,  the  confection  of  myirh 
and  aloes  brought  by  rucodemus  (John  xix.  39). 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Kg}'ptians,  and  it  is  m  connection  witl 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  tbe  O.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  L  2,  20). 
Of  the  Kgyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind 
of  agreement,  though  they  difler  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modes, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practiced 
by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  who 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  the'.r 
ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of 
silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  belong 
to  him  whose  name  iii  such  a  mutter  it  was  not 
bwful  to  mention,  namely,  Osiris.  The  embalmers 
first  removed  part  of  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  tbe  rest 
by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An  incision  was  then 
made  abn^  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  removed.  The 
cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  after- 
wards scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It  was 
then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other  aromatics,  except  frankincense.  This  done, 
the  body  was  sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  fiir 
seventy  days.  When  the  seventy  da3's  were  ac- 
complished, the  embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and 
swathed  it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  striiis  and 
smeared  with  gum.  They  theu  gave  it  up  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided  for  it  a 
wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  irnm,  in  which 
the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited  in  an  erect 
position  against  the  wall  of  tbe  lepulchral  chamber. 
LHodorus  Siculus  gives  some  puticulars  of  the 
process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
the  body  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pusc  of  embalming,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the 
scril)e  iypafifiaTfvs),  marked  out  the  part  of  tbe 
left  flank  where  the  incision  was  to  be  made.  The 
dissector  drapcMrxitrr^s)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethi- 
opian stone  (black  flint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Kaw- 
linson,  I/eivd.  ii.  141),  hastily  cut  through  as  much 
flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and  fled,  pursued  by 
curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from  the  spectators. 
When  all  the  embalmers  iraoixfvred)  were  assem- 
bled, one  of  them  extracted  tne  intestines,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  heart  and  kidneys ;  another  cleansed 


^^^^lil^[^lllu^l^l]lll[^iIII^lr 


The  mummy's  head,  seen  at  an  open  panel  of  ttie 
ooffln.     (Wilkinson.) 

them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed  them  in  pahn-wine 
and  perfumes.  The  body  was  tlieu  washed  with 
oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things  worthy  jf  notice,  for 
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more  than  thirty  days  (aoeording  to  some  MSS. 
fivty  .  and  aftemrds  sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cin- 
namon, and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
imell.  This  process  was  so  eflectiul  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognized.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in 
natron. 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minsB.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oO  was  ii\jected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  roturned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmiea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
lor  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natrdn. 

Porphyry  (De  AbtL  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  {SfpU  Sap.  Cotw.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embahning  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been 
discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  oonftrms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the 
body  was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented, the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all; 
while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Kouyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  Embnvmements 
de$  Anciens  Egtfptien$,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavored to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were  —  I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  (1.)  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  (2.)  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  color  —  the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II, 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision*  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
(1.)  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  com- 
pound of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  (2.) 
salted  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been 
immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
itanoes  found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming:  (1.)  with  asfffiaUvm^  or 
Jew*8  pitch,  called  also  funeral  ffum^  or  gum  of 
mummieg ;  (2.)  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
oedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  (3.)  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
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matic  ingredients.  Tlie  powderod  aromataca  ma- 
Uoned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  eavHiia 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  m 
called,  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  'tin  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odoBi 
and  divers  kinds  ofqnces  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (9  Chr.  xvL  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesoa  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  **  a  mixture  of  mrrA 
and  aloes,  about  an  hmidred  pound  tceif,kt  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bmj"  (John  xix. 
89,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narratiw  in 
Genesis.  He  asserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  iu 
nairon  for  seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  is 
said  that  only  forty  days  were  occu|ned  in  the 
whole  process  of  embalming,  although  the  period 
of  mourning  extended  over  se\'enty  days.  Diodorus, 
on  the  contrary,  omits  altogether  the  steeping  in 
natron  as  a  part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the 
Ume  which,  according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  wash- 
ing the  body  with  oeidar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is 
more  than  thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete 
process.  Heng8tenbei|;  (J^gypt  and  the  Bc<>ks  of 
Afaeiy  p.  69,  Kng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
difieren(%s  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descri|»- 
tions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  obsenation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  tliese  descriptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  whidi  was  practiced,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairiy  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking  this 
view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  r^er  to  the  great 
interval  of  time  which  dapeed  between  the  date 
claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  timea 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufiScient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  diflerent  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  eelelration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  botli  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practiced  it  in 
accordance  with  their  pecidiar  doctrine  of  the  tma- 
migration  of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  iram 
(^  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preaer^'ed  the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142), 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  When  ths  practice  ceased  en- 
tirely is  uncertain. 

The  subyect  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well-iiig^ 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  History  if  Kgjg/titm 
Mummies.  [See  also  Alger's  Hisi.  o/  the  Dnetrim^ 
of  a  Future  Life,  p.  97  ff.J  W.  A.  W. 
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ElfBROn>BItER 
BMBBOIDEREB.  Tliis  tent  is  given  in 
Jm  A.  T.  M  the  equivalent  of  rokStn  (Qi?^),  the 
productions  of  the  sit  being  described  as  **  needle- 
work "  (npfrn).  in  Kxodus  the  embroiderer  is 
9ontnsted  with  the  **  cunning  worianan,"  chcehib 
{2WT1) ;  and.  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  ihrolves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overioolL  the  distinction 
marlced  in  the  Bible  itself,  namely,  that  the  rokfitn 
wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold 
thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  chothSb  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
We  oonceive  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was 
for  delineaUng  figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  corselet  of  Amasis  (Her.  ill.  47),  and 
that  the  notices  of  gold  thread  in  some  instances 
and  of  figures  in  others  were  but  diflferent  methods 
of  describing  the  same  thing.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  application  of  the  term  "  embroiderer*'  to  rokin 
is  faiae;  if  it  belongs  to  either  it  is  to  ckoiKeb^  or 
the  **  cunning  woricman,"  who  added  the  figures. 
But  if  «*  embroidery  *'  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  needU^  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
applied  to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold 
thread,  or  of  a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  needle.  The  patterns  may  have  been  worked 
into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  E^t  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her. 
loc.  cU.)^  where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and 
ss  is  stated  by  Joscphus  (&ytfiy  ivv*pairraif  Ant.  iii. 

7,  §  2).  The  distinction,  ss  given  by  the  Talmudists, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  (xcsenius  {Thesaur. 
p.  1311)  and  Biihr  {Symbolik,  i.  266)  is  this  —  that 
rikmdhj  or  »'  needle-work,"  was  where  a  pattern  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  work  of  the  chogheb  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so 
appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmah  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread 
in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  are  contrasted.  Hiknidh  consisted  of 
the  following  materials:  "  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  "  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xx\ii.  16,  xxxri. 
87,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The  work  of  the  chotfieb 
was  either  "fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
■cariet,  with  cherubinu  "  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi. 

8,  35),  or  ^^ffold^  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  Unen "  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15,  xxxix.  2,  5,  8). 
Again,  looking  at  the  general  sense  of  the  words, 
we  shall  find  that  ehosheb  involves  the  idea  of  in- 
vention, or  dtnyning  patterns;  rikmah  the  idea 
of  texture  as  well  as  mriegnted  color.  The  former 
is  applied  to  otlier  arts  which  denumded  the  exer- 
d»e  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of 
ttigines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15);  the  latter  is 
applied  to  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15). 
Further  than  this,  rikmdh  involves  the  idea  of  a 
ngular  dispoaiUon  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
inventive  genius.  Beyond  the  instances  already 
tdduoed  it  is  applied  to  tessellated  pavement  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage  (Ez.  xvii.  3), 
uid,  m  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's  spotted  skin 
(Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to 
'he  colored  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels  (Ez.  xixn. 
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16),  which  were  either  chequered  or  woiked  aoooRl 
ing  to  a  regularly  recurring  pattern  (Wilkinson,  iii 
211).  Gesenius  considen  tiiis  passage  as  conclusive 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  the 
sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer 
a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  working  the 
colon  by  the  loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point.  The 
LXX.  varies  between  iroiKiXThs  and  ^o^iSfwr^r, 
as  representing  rokem,  and  woixiXr^f  and  iMpayriis 
for  ckotheb^  combining  the  two  terms  in  each  case 
for  the  work  itsdf,  ^  irnuciKia  rod  ^^littrrou  ior 
the  first,  ffr^ov  iKpayrhv  iroiKi\r6y  for  the  second. 
The  distinction,  as  far  as  it  is  observed,  consisted 
in  the  one  being  nttdle-work  and  the  other  loomr' 
toork.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  plumnrius  for 
the  first,  and  polymitarius  for  the  second ;  but  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second. 
The  first  of  these  terms  (plumarius)  is  well  chosen 
to  express  rokem,  but  pdtymUarim^  i.  e.  a  weaver 
who  works  together  threads  of  divers  colors,  is  ss 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering 
in  Ea.  xx>-ii.  16,  aathdata^  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  cor- 
rectly describes  one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering 

of  the  word  V3?^»  ">  the  A.  V.  ♦♦  broider,"  "'em- 
broider "  (Ex.  xxriii.  4,  30).  It  means  stuff  worked 
in  a  tessellated  manner,  t.  e.  with  square  cavities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (oomp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  I'^i^tians,  the  Babylonians  were  celo- 
brated  for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  u  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrj'gian  in- 
vention of  later  date  (PUn.  viii.  48).      W.  L.  B. 

EMERALD.  (TIBb  :  LXX.  &i^pa{;  N.  T. 
and  Apoc.,  fffidpay9os)i  a  precious  stone,  first  in 
the  2d  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxriii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from 
Syria  (Ex.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet 
(Ecclus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and 
bedding  (Es.  xxriii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xzL 
19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  llie  rainbow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  8,  Sfioios  bpdcu 

The  etymology  of  ^HS^  is  uncertain.    Gesenius 

suggests  a  comparison  with  the  word  'H^^*  >^  V^^ 
with  which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye- 
lashes. 'Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxriii.  foUovrs  the 
LXX.,  and  translates  it  carbuncUy  transferring  the 

meaning  emeraltl  to  D  vH^  in  the  same  ver.  18. 
The  Targum  Jerusalem  on  the  same  ver.  explains 
TI53  by  ^313^3  =  carchedoniuSy  carbuncle. 

W.  D. 

EMERODS  O'^V???'  O'^'J^np:  iSpa . 
amts^  nates ;  Dent,  xxviii.  27 ;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12, 
ri.  4,  5,  11 ).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable 
roots  of  these  two  Hebrew  words;  the  former  of 
which  a  eridently  means  "  a  swelling; "  the  hitter, 

0  -"' 

a  Closely  akin  to  it  Is  ths  Arable  JjLC,  which 
means  "  tumor  qui  apud  riros  oritur  lo  posticls  parti- 
bos,  apod  mulieres  In  anteriore  parte  tuIvio.  kIiiuIIi 
hernlsB  virorum." 
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though  kstf  oertain,  is  most  probsblj  from  s  Syriae 
visrb,  •-^^f  nieaiibig  "  snhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus 
9Bt  in  exoncrando  ventre  '*  (Parkhurst  and  Gese- 
Dius);  and  the  Syriac  noun  ]JO.aa^   from   the 

same  root  denotes,  (1.)  such  eflbrt  as  the  verb  im- 
plies, and  (2.)  the  intesUnum  rectum.  Also,  when- 
ever the  former  word  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  CtUb^** 
the  Keri  gives  the  latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11, 
where  the  latter  stands  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this 
last  passsge  speaks  of  the  images  of  tlie  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made,  and  placed  in  the 
ark.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter  the  part 
afiected,  which  must  neoMaarily  have  been  uicluded 
in  the  actually  existing  image,  and  have  struck  the 
eye  as  the  eMential  thing  represented,  to  which  the 
disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling, 
then,  seems  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease, 
to  no  more  probable  ooqjecture  has  been  advanced 
than  that  hetnon'hoidnl  tumors^  or  bleeding  piles, 
known  to  the  Romans  as  mariica  (Juv.  ii.  13),  are 
intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at 
present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  liver, 
ooi^^tipation,  t&c.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them.  The 
wonds  of  1  Sam.  v.  12,  "  the  men  that  died  not 
were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  that  the  disease 
was  not  necessarily  fiital.  It  is  clear  from  its 
parallelism  with  «<  botch  "  and  other  diseases  in 

Deut  xxviii.  27,  that  C^^pJ  is  a  disease,  not  a 
part  of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the 
most  approved  authorities  are  various  and  vague.^ 
Thus  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  us  above,  uniformly 
render  the  word  as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The 
mention  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called 
by  him  94\\%io.  ¥owros,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians 
who  robbed  the  temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in 
Ascalon,  hss  been  deemed  by  some  a  proof  that 
some  legend  containing  a  distortion  of  the  Script- 
ural account  was  current  in  that  country  down  to  a 
late  date.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Acham, 
231)  mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a 
nmilar  subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned 
in  Scripture),  as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bao- 
chus.<'  The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v. 
Philistei')y  as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the 
plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect 
{solpuga)  as  large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  attention.  11.  U. 

ETtflM  [A.  V.  Emims]  (D'^D'^W  [Urrorti] :  [in 
Gen.,}  'Oftficuof,  [Aid.  Alex,  tofjuouot^  Comp.  E/*- 
lAoioi ;]  and  [in  l)eut,]  'Oju/Jy,  [Vat.  Ofifjitiv^ 
Alex.  Oofifiuy,  OfjLfuetv'-^I^intm]),  a  tribe  or  family 
of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  inhabited  the 
region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
would  appe:ir,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv.  5-? 
with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  was,  m  primitive  times,  held  by 


«  Parichurst,  however,  *.  v.  D'*7^5»  thinks,  on  the 

authority  of  Dr.  Kennlcott's  Codices^  that  C^nhp^ 
Is  in  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Uebrew  vatla 


lectio. 

b  JoMphus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §  1,  ivwvTfpia ;  AquUa,  to 

c  PoHiix,  Onam.  iv.  25,   thus  describni  what  he 
calls  fiovpmy.  OiAi|/ia  ^f  rd  ^Acy/AOK^v  aiMUOpov  yiFerai 


EMMAUS 

a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same  slocki 
comprehending  th^  Rephaim  on  the  north,  next  Ifas 
Zuzim,  after  them  the  Kinim,  and  then  the  Horia 
on  the  south;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second ;  that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third  ;  while  Kdom  took  In  tht 
mountuns  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  wen 
attacked  and  piUaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and  woe 
generally  called  by  the  same  name;  but  their  coo- 
querors  the  Mitabites  termed  them  Emim  —  that 
is,  "  Terrible  men  "  (Deut.  ii.  11 )  —  most  prolaUy 
on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [Kkpii.iui; 
Anakim.]  J.  L.  F. 

EMMAN^UEL  CE/i^mvov^X :  limmammei). 
Matt.  i.  23.     [Immakueu] 


EM^MAUS  CE/vioo^f  [prob.=  ^r.,  , 
spring ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  35] ),  the  village  to  which 
the  two  disciples  were  goini^  when  our  Ijoid  ap- 
peared to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  gixty  stndii  (A.  V.  **  thneeKwce 
furiongs"),  or  about  7^  miles;  and  Josephus  men- 
tions •*•  a  nllage  called  Enimaus  '*  at  tlie  same  dis- 
tance {B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6).^  Tliese  statements  seem 
sufficiently  definite;  and  one  would  suppose  no 
great  mistake  could  be  made  by  geosrapben  in 
fixing  its  site.  It  is  remarkal>le,  howe\'<er,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  ha\'e  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  (.Christian  ^K-riters,  that  the 
Emmaus  of  I^ke  was  identical  with  the  Rmniaus 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Doth  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopt^Mi 
this  view  ( Onom.  s.  v.  Kmtnts)  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commMtoe- 
ment  of  the  14th  century  (Reland,  p.  768).  Tlien, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  !«  sap- 
posed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  HttJe 
\illage  of  Kubeibth^  about  3  miles  west  of  yrl/y 
Samiiil  (the  ancient  Mizpkm),  and  9  miles  frt/m 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maunde\ille  in  Knrfy  TrnrrU  in 
PaleBtine^  p.  176;  Ludolph.  de  Sucheni,  /tin, ; 
Quaresmius,  ii.  719).  lliere  is  not,  howe^-er,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fiict 
the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  lie  identified. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revivi-d  the  old  theoty. 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicr>p 
olis;  and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn 
ing,  but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusivenest.  He 
HkK  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on  the  aceuracj  of 
the  reading  i^'fiKovra  in  Luke  xxiv.  M,  lecaitse 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpTfr- 
tant  cursive  MSS.  insert  iKar6»^  tlius  niakins;  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  c(irrR$p<>r.d 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.«  But  the  Ixsit  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  icsrard  ii 
as  an  interi)olation.     lliere  is  a  strong  prolAUIity 


icara  tthv  cJpoF  «i^Of ,  inri  ii  bfioia  ftvpotc  coytotc.  Comp 
Bochart,  H.troz.  i.  881. 

d  •It  \»  not  certain  that  Luke  and  Jowpbua  refer 
to  the  Kamo  Enunaus  in  the  paMaget  aiworiated  m 
above.  Accordiog  to  some  authorities  the  correct  rml- 
Ing  In  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6  (adopted  in  Dindorfs  and 
Bekker's  text)  is  rpiojcoin-a  and  not  i^iKorra.         II. 

e  •  To  the  authorities  for  this  raiding  the  Cr<dfx 
Stnaitintf  and  a  palimpsest  of  the  6th  century  (J)  nrr 
now  to  be  added.  But  the  evidence  against  ft  grraflj 
preponderates.  A. 
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ihai  Mine  oopyiit  who  wm  aoqiuinted  with  the 
iity,  but  not  the  village  of  Rmnwn,  tried  thiu  to 
leooiidle  Scripture  with  his  ideal  of  geography. 
The  opixiiona  of  Euaebius,  Jerome,  and  their  fol- 
lowera,  on  a  point  auch  aa  this,  are  not  of  wj 
great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were  not 
always  careful  to  see  whether  the  potUitm  oorre- 
apouded  in  like  manner.  [Eukki.]  Emmaus- 
Nioopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they  were 
fed  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the  Em- 
maus  of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  phunly  opposed  to  the  identity,  llie 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Kmma^is  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  2t)),  left 
the  latter  agam  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (veraes  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  le»  than  from 
six  to  se^en  hours,  so  that  they  coukl  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopulis  and  the  Emroaus  of  Luke.  (Kobinsou, 
m.  147  ff.;  Keland,  PaL  p.  427  ff.)       J.  L.  P. 

*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  an  in- 
teresting monograph  on  this  question  as  to  the 
nte  of  Emmaus  has  sppeared  from  Dr.  Hermann 
Zscbokke,  rector  of  the  Austrian  Pilgrim-house  at 
Jerusalem  {Dn  NeuteattmenUicht  Emm'iut  bt- 
Uuckletj  Schaffhauseo,  18U5).  Rector  Zschokke, 
who  has  made  this  subject  a  special  study,  decides 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  must  be  the 
present  el-Kubeibeh^  about  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  have  placed 
it  His  arguments  for  that  conclusion  are  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  distance  agrees  with  that  <^ 
Luke  and  Jusephus  (B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6),  namely,  as 
a  round  number,  60  stadia  or  "fiuiongs  "  (A.  V.), 
ss  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  i.  e.  taking 
the  shortest  of  three  ways,  which  diiftr  only  by  a 
single  stadium,  it  amounts  to  38,020  English  feet 
=  62  j  stadia.  Secondly,  the  two  disciples  of  Jesus 
could  easily  return  from  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  after 
sunset,  or  the  decline  of  the  day  {k4k\mw  ii  iii».4pa\ 
and  r^oin  the  Apostks  there  in  their  secret  meeting 
during  the  night  which  followed  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus (John  XX.  1!)).  The  journey  was  performed 
lately  without  difficulty,  within  the  time  required, 
by  Madam  Anna  C.  Emmerich.  Thirdly,  the 
Crusaden  (though  really,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thor s  own  figures,  not  earlier  than  the  11th  cent- 
ury) were  led  to  fix  on  Kubtibth  as  the  N.  T. 
Emmaus,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  latter  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  native  inhabitants,  though  the 
name  no  longer  exists  among  them.  If  this  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence  were  stronger,  it 
would  deserve  serious  consideration  as  bearing  on 
the  questbn.  But  aside  from  the  lateness  of  the 
period  to  which  the  alleged  testimony  belongs,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  currency  of  the  Script- 
ure name,  even  at  that  late  period,  outside  of  the 
Christian  communities  in  the  East,  is  by  no  means 
so  fully  made  out  as  the  argument  requires.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  that  the  earliest  traces  of 
such  a  tradition  appear  in  the  14th  century  (see 
fiob.  Ret.  ill.  66, 1st  ed.). 

Some  wealthy  Catholics,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  have  identified  at  fength  the  genuine  spot, 
oave  recently  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
{round  of  th«  okl  "eastrum  .4niokli "  {Kubeibtk), 
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and  are  oonverting  it  into  one  of  their  ^  holy 
phuses."  (See  more  fully  in  B'M,  AtJicrOy  July, 
1866,  p.  517.)  Hector  Zschokke  makes  it  evident 
enough,  that^^muxis  (Nicopolis),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  cannot  be  the  N.  T.  riUage  of  that 
name.  Dr.  Sepp,  though  a  Catholic,  rgeds  this 
daiin  in  behalf  of  KubtibeAy  and  insists  that  £lm- 
maus  must  be  at  Kuluruthy  four  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  route  from  RatnUh  (Jenunlem  «. 
das  heiL  Land,  i.  52).  So  Ewald,  Getch.  d,  VoUeu 
Ur.  vi.  675  f.  The  Rev.  George  Williams  (art 
Emmam  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  (Jeogr.^  and  Jaum, 
of  CUia,  and  Sftcr,  Phil,  iv.  2J2-2ii7)  fixes  the 
site  of  Emmaus  at  Kwitt  tt-'Knib^  from  two  to 
three  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem  on  the  rood  to 
Jaffik  Dr.  Thomson  {L/iiui  and  Book,  ii.  307  f., 
540)  inclines  to  this  view.  —  In  a  volcanic  r^ion 
like  Judasa  wann  springs  might  be  expected  to 
exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  disappear.  The  Em- 
maus of  the  N.  T.  (see  import  of  the  name  above) 
may  have  been  a  place  of  this  description,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  feat  H. 

EMTtfAUS,  or  NIOOP'OLIS  CZfx/juuifii 
[Sin.  AfifAOov,  AfifxaouSf  etc. ;  in]  1  Mace.  iii.  40, 
[Afex.  AfjLfMouif,  57,  -ovfi\]  *Afifia9vSi  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4:  [Emmaum,  AmrwiHm]),  a  town 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  10  from  Lydda  {lUn,  flierot. ;  Keland,  p.  309). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.;  but  the 
town  rose  to  importance  during  the  feter  histoty 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  pfece  of  note  in  the  wars 
of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bocchides, 
the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maccabasus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  »u.  1,  §  3;  1  Maec.  ix.  50).  It  was 
in  the  pfein  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Maccabaeus 
80  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  hand- 
fiil  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Msec  iii.  57,  iv.  3,  Ac 
Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5;  Plin.  v.  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.  D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  a.  d.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  .\fricanus, 
the  well-known  Christian  writer;  and  then  received 
the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fre- 
quently refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  {Chron.  Pus.  ad 
A.  c.  223;  Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tfen  a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  fiir  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues;  the  cause  of  this  Tbeophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  his  feet  in  it  (Chron.  41).  The  Crusaders 
confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortnss  further 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called  /yitr&n 
(Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A  smaU  miserable  vil- 
lage called  'Amwds  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a 
low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  rillage  of 
(lalilee  close  to  Tiberias;  probably  the  ancient 
H AMMATH,  f .  e.  hot  springs  —  of  which  name  Em 
maus  was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giring  its  name  to  the  plaof 
(B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3;  AnL  xviu.  2,  $  3). 

J.  L.  P. 

BM'MBR  ('E^iU^p;  (T*^  E/*n^O  Semmeri). 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21.     [Immer.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  *Euu4p;  Lnchm. 
[Tisch.  and  Treg.]  with  A  B  C  D  [and  Sin.], 
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*Etiu^:  £nunor)y  the  Mber  of  Svchem  (Acts  vii. 
16).     [Hamor.] 

*  ENABLED  tnuidatet  (A.  Y.)  MwaixA- 
o-atrri  (1  'I'im.  i.  12):  "  I  thank  Christ  Jesiu  our 
Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,*'  6x.^  i.  e.,  as  the 
Greek  construction  shows,  qualified  me,  or  made 
me  able,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  apostolic  work. 
This  is  an  older  sense  of «« enabled/*  like  the  French 
halnller.  Sec  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word- 
Book,  p.  173.  H. 

*  EN  A' JIM  (more  correctly  Ekatim  = 
D'^rP)  is  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  for 
•*  an  open  place  "  in  the  text  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 
See  next  article  bebw.  Modem  scholars  generally 
(Gcaenius,  Furst,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Keil)  n^ard  the 
LXX.  as  right  here  (Ahdy),  and  understand  that 
Tamar  pUioed  herself  "at  the  gate  (opening)  of 
Eniyim,"  situated  "on  the  way  to  Timnath." 
The  same  word  recurs  in  ver.  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
hag  "openly,"  but  the  proper  name  is  more  appro- 
priate there,  if  not  absolutely  required.  (See  Mr. 
Wtig^Vi  Book  o/Genem  in  Hebrew,  p,  100.)  llie 
dual  endings  U^  and  D"  are  iiiterehangeable 
(Gesen.  Heb.  Gr.  §  88,  Rem.  1),  so  that  this  Ena. 
jim  and  Enam  in  Josh.  xv.  34  may  be  and  no 
doubt  are  the  same.  U. 

E'N  AM  (with  the  article,  Q  J^^^H  =:  Uie  doubU 
tpring,  Gesen.  Thee.  p.  1019  a:  VLeuwU  [Vat. 
-^et;]  Alex.  Hraciju;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Hi^at/u  :J 
Efuiifn),  one  q£  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shefthh 
or  bwlaud  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  iU  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol,  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  phioe  in  the  "  doorway "  of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  fathei^in- 
law  ((;en.  xxxviii.  14).     In  the  A.  V.  the  words 

Pethach  enayim  (C^3^5  ^^^)  ««  not  taken  as 
a  proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (ra?!  irvKtus 
Alviv)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  FJam,"  the  Peshito  has  "  Pathuch- 
Elam,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.    [Aiu.]  G. 

B'NAN  (15'^y  \rich  in  fowitainty.  Klv^i 
Ennn).  Ahira  ben-Enan  was  "prince"  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15,  [ii. 
»,vii.  78,  83,  X.  27]). 

ENAS'IBUS  {'Evdffi»os\  [Vat  -,r€«-:]  EU- 
anb),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Euaahib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (njriO,  machdneh,  in  aU 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  ri'lann,  tadhdndth, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  reeting- 
plflce  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night  <> 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  army  or  caravan  wl)en  on  its  mareh 
(F-x.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  6,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  ti  science,  and  their  encampments  were 
consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfiire.  The  description  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  fix>m  Egypt  (Num. 


•  Whsnee  Q^^n  ki^yn  (fA4ttC<AAayy0m),  «the       &  The  form  of  the  •ncampmaat  was  evktoDtljflli 
gampinf -time  of  day,"  t.  e.  the  ovening,  Judg.  xix.  9.   ^^'^i  ^^  ^^^  "laarai  as  U  is  guernUy  i 
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ii..  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  infisM. 
tioD  on  the  sulgect:  whaterer  else  may  be  glened 
is  from  scattered  hbts.  The  tabernacle,  oone. 
sponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  oidinarr  a- 
campment,  was  placed  in  the  eentre,  and  aroaod 
and  fiudng  it  (Num.  ii.  3),»  arranged  in  four  giand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  tke 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Isnel,  aeooiding  to  thdr 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  3).  On  the  east  tke 
post  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jodaii, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Isnclar 
and  Zebnlun,  desoendaats  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  repRsesta- 
tives  of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  m 
of  her  handmaid.  Racbel*s  descendants  woe  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabemaele,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, aUusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  sod  H 
Ixxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  chiMren  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  «m  eo- 
camped  around  then-  standards,  each  aoeonling  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  ftthera.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabemade,  and  with  no  standsni 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  h, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Lerita.  The 
former,  with  Moees  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  vcr 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  ne 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  the  aik,  the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  veasds  of  (he 
sanctuary.  The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and 
when  on  the  march  carried  the  tabemade  and  Hi 
lighter  turaiture;  while  the  Merarites,  who  woe 
encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its  hesTier 
appurtenances.  The  order  of  encampment  n 
presen-ed  on  the  mareh  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  df^nal 
for  which  was  given-  by  a  blast  of  the  two  siher 
trumpets  (Num.  x.  6).  The  details  of  thu  acooont 
supply  Prof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  ilhutntiom 
of  the  undesigned  ooinddenoes  of  the  boob  of 
Moses  ( Undee.  CotMcid.  pp.  76-«6). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  enesmp- 
ment  no  fnention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  phused  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp,  lliis  was  evidently  the  case  m  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Cbr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofiild  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  tlte 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-j^  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  ohjert 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (f^ev.  x.  4, 
5);  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
ftom  them  (I.ev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3;  Num.  xii- 14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  bj 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  shun  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for  sewn 
days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in  war  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  flrom  tfaesM- 
rifices  were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  sn  ap- 
pointed pku»,  whither  all  undeanness  was  removed 
(Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the  entrails,  skiiis, 
horns,  Ac.,  and  all  that  was  not  ofllhred  hi  lae- 
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rifioe  were  burnt  (Lev.  b.  11,  12,  n    11,  viU. 
17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Ixv.  zxir.  14;  Num.  zr.  35,  36;  Josh, 
vii.  S4),  as  did  the  burnbig  of  the  young  bullock 
far  the  sui-oflering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  'ilieee  drcum- 
stances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiil.  12,  and  John 
xiz.  17,  2a. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  historj.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
''the  c^mp  of  Jehovah''  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  28):  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  *'  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

Hi^h  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
ott  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  1, 8).  So,  in  Jndg.  x.  17,  the  Am- 
nxmites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mixpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
eamps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height  *'  of  Bei\)amin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
Talley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  hi  the  &tal 
battle  of  Gilhoa  Saul's  position  on  the  mountain 
was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched  in 
Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Talley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of  the  Midian- 
Ites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the 
nigbt  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  con- 
sequent discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But 
another  important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a 
poaition  for  a  camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water; 
hence  it  is  found  that  in  most  bistanoes  camps 
were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  1 
Maoc  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at  Mount  Gilboa 
pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
I ),  while  the  Philistines  encamped  at  Aphek,  the 
name  of  whKh  indicates  the  existence  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  rendered  it  a 
&vorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv.  1;  1  K. 
XX.  26;  2  K.  xUi.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites,  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp 
furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9).  One  of  Joshua's  de- 
cisive engagements  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was 
fought  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised 
the  confederate  camp  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7 ;  comp.  Judg. 
V.  19,  21).  Gideon,  before  attackuig  the  Midian- 
Ites,  encamped  beside  the  well  of  Hiuod  (Judg.  vii. 
1),  and  it  was  to  draw  water  from  the  well  at  Beth- 
lehem that  David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
16). 

The  camp  was  lurroonded  by  the  n^|PQ,  ma*- 

gAiah  (1  Sam.  xvU.  20),  or  ^WP,  ma'ffdl  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Tlienius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circuhr  shape  of  the  inclosure 
'ormed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
theur  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-pbice 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
thd  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pos- 
tlble,  surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Macs.  xiii. 
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43),  ;.nd  drew  about  it  a  line  of  elrcamnJlatlon 
(p.*^  ^,  ddyek,  2  K.  xxv.  1 ),  which  was  marked  by 
a  breastwork  of  earth  (nbpQ,  m'tiUdh,  Is.  Ldi 

10;  nb^^,  foT/dA,  Ex.  zxi.  27  (22);  comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers from  their  sallies.^  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  eariy  mom* 
ing  (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).     To  guard  against  these 

night  attacks,  sentinels  (D*^npitt7,  iJUm'i'im)  were 

posted  (Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Mace.  xU.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultunate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 
vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was 
generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (H;?^, 
tadek^  Mthe  battle-field"  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.'lS; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, and  hence  the  valley's  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh* 
vUi.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  Ac.). 
When  the  fightmg  men  went  forth  to  the  phkoe  of 

marshalling  (H^^PQ,  ma*(b'dcdhy  1  Sam.  xvii. 

20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp  and 
ba^^^age  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beast* 
of  burden  were  ptobably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  viL  10;  Zecb.  xiv.  15). 

The  n9.7]lD,  mach^th,  or  movable  encamp- 
ment, it  distinguished  fhmi  the  I3^Q,  tnataftdb^  or 

3^^9,n'te<6  (2  Sam.  xxiU.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16), 
whlcli  appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like 
those  which  Jehoehaphat  established  thro*ighout 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an 
enemy's  country  (1  Sam.  xiiL  17;  2  Sam.  vlii.  6), 
^om  which  skinnishing  parties  made  their  preda- 
tory exeunions  and  nvaged  the  crops.  It  was  in 
resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah 
won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  12).     Mackdneh  is  stiU  ftirther  distii^piished 

from  *^^^Pt  nUbfUadr,  "a  fortress'*  or  *« walled 
town"  (Num.  xiiL  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chttler^  Grantchtttery  Ac.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  tlie 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xviii.  12.  [Mahanaim.]  The  more  important 
camps  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  sucli  im- 
press; the  mOitary  traditions  of  these  places  were 


a  The  Chaldss  renders  H /|79  (^  ^*^'  *^-  ^• 
and  p*;*^  (S  K.  xzT.  1)  by  the  same  word,  O'^^Tlf 
or  fc«p*ip-]S,  ^  0"* 
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•dipaed  by  the  greater  ■plendor  of  the  retigioos 
MKwiations  which  surrounded  them. 

W.  A.  W. 

ENCHANTMENTS.        1.     D^ttb,     or 

Q'^^n^,  Ex.  yii.  11, 22,  viii.  7:  fappuucttUj  LXX. 
(GroUus  oompttrea  the  word  with  the  Greek  Xirai) ; 
■ecret  arti,  from  ^^ /,  to  coctr ;  though  others  in- 
correctly connect  it  with  ti^H  v,  a  jlamt^  or  the 
glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a 
■ort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  specta- 
tors. Several  versions  render  the  word  by  ^  whb- 
perings,**  ingwurrationu^  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
genenl  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  Tarious 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-ecien- 
tific  character)  by  which  the  Egyptian  Chartum- 
mim  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  D^&^?  :  ^op/toiceTai,  ^A'ojra,  LXX.  (2 
K.  ix.  22;  Mic.  t.  12;  Nah.  Ui.  4):  ven^da,  maie- 
fdn^  Vulg.;  "maleficn  artes,**  "  prsesUgis," 
**  muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  iiraot9aiy  as  ui  Is.  xlvii.  9, 12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formula  was  nniversai  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  cnrmitM  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sn~ 
ttufuiL  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  {id.\ 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maunon.  de  Jdoi'jji  15; 
Senec.  (Edip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  (8e<r/Aol  $€Av) 
and  men  (iEsch.  Fur.  391),  and  even  influence  the 
heavenly  bodice  (Ov.  MeL  vii.  207  ff.,  zii.  263; 
**  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Vii^.  £cL  viii.,  jEn.  iv. 
489;  Hor.  Fpod.  v.  45).  They  were  a  recognized 
part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the  Jews, 
who  regarded  oertahi  sentences  of  the  Uiw  as  effica- 
cious in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as  one 
of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind, 
Pytft.  iii.  8, 9 ;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especiaUy  in  obstet- 
rics iVhi.  ThtoBL  p.  145)  and  mental  diaea 
(Galen  dt  SanitaL  tuendd,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  cheek  the  flow  of  bk)od  {(kL  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  e^-en  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  {de  Rt  RutL  160;  ef.  PUn.  H.  N. 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  m  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilized  nations;  see  Lane's  Mod. 
EgfipL  i.  300,  306,  Ac.,  ii.  177,  Ac.;  Beeckman's 
Voynf^e  to  Borneo^  eh.  ii.;  MeroUer*s  C<mgo  in 
Piiikerton*s  Vityagtt^  xvi.  221, 273;  Hue's  China, 
i.  223,  ii.  326;  Taylor's  Nfw  Zealand,  and  Uf- 
Ingstone's  Africa,  passim,  Ac.;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  efflca- 
eious  among  the  uneducated. 

3.  D'^trn^,  Ecrl.  X.  11:  ^iBvpurtUs^  LXX.; 
from  tZ^nb.  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the 
charming  of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5; 
Eoclus.  xii.  13;  Eocl.  x.  11;  Luc.  ix.  891  — a  par- 
allel to  *'  cantando  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  **  Viper- 
cas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fiuioes,*'  Ov.  Met  L 
e.).  Maimonides  (de  IdoL  xl.  2)  expressly  defines 
an  enchanter  as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  mean- 
ingless words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of 
the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
utter  the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will 
do  no  harm  "  (Carpxov,  AtmoL  in  Godwynum,  iv. 
11).  An  acoount  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this 
lit  is  given  by  Augustin  {ad  Gen,  ix.  28\  and  of 
the  Psylli  by  Amobius  {ad  NaL  ii.  32);  and  they 
ire  alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin. 
rii.  2,  xvim.  6;  JEJian,  U.  A,  i.  57;  Viig.  jEn. 
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▼tt.  760;  SiL  ItaL  viu.  495.  The/  wen  edU 
*0^«o3tc»rr<u).  The  secret  is  still  undentood  is 
the  East  (Ijme,  IL  106). 

4.  The  word  D^^tTHp  is  used  of  the  encfasnt. 
ments  sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  f .  It  prop- 
erly alludes  to  ophioniancy,  but  in  this  pbee  \m 
a  general  meaning  of  endea>oring  to  gain  omens 
(cif  wwiamtvu'  roTs  oufvols,  LXX.). 

5.  "^3n  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlm.  9,  12.    It 

comes  from  ^VJ,  to  bind  (cf.  itarai^m,  fiargmiwrn^ 
bannen),  and  means  generally  the  prooeaa  of  se- 
quiring  power  over  some  distant  olject  or  penrai; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometinies 
used  expressly  of  serpent-charmers,   for   IL  SoL 

Jarchi  on  Deut  xriii.  11,  defines  the  "^S?  "'5'^'^ 
to  be  one  "  who  oongrc|gates  serpents  mud  setvpioos 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  wis 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (l.ev.  xix.  26;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  Ac.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  al- 
most impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Clir.  xxxiii.  6), 
and  we  find  it  sUU  flourishing  at  the  Christian  en 
(AcU  xiii.  6,  8,  viu.  9,  11,  ymfrtlai  GaL  v.  20: 
Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  tacramenia  danumiaca  were  a  rod,  s 
magic  drcle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  berba,  or  **  in- 
sane roots,"  like  the  henbane,  Ac  The  laucy  of 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  esoted 
in  giring  lists  of  them  (G\-id  and  Hor.  IL  ca; 
SbakeHpeare's  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  1 ;  Kirke  AVhite'i 
GondoUne;  Southey's  Curse  of  Kcknma,  Cant 
iv.  Ac.).     [Amulkto;  Divucatiosi;  Magic.] 

F.  W.  F. 

EN-DOR'  [or  Eh'dor  (A  V.)]  OTT*?  foi 

Ps.bExxiii.,  *1W'TT*y]=4pri«^o/*Z>or[L  e.  Ln^ 
intionl :  'Aci^cip;  [in  1  Sam.,  Vat  AcASatf ;  Comp. 
*Z»ZAp,  in  Josh.,  LXX.  om.:]  Lndor),  a  pbce 

which,  with  ito  "  daughter4owna "  (n'*3J),  was 
in  the  territory  of  Issadiar,  and  yet  posseased  by 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xviL  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly 
in  Issachar,  and  seem  to  ha^-e  formed  a  kind  of 
district  of  their  own  called  ^  the  three,  or  the  triple, 
Ntf^tthy 

Endor  was  long  hekl  in  memory  by  the  Jevisk 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victor}*  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  Tsanach,  Megiddo,  and  th<  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfitnre  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Kiidor  that 
the  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chie&  at- 
tached itself  (Ps.  kxxiu.  9,  10).  Poasibly  H  trat 
some  recollection  of  this,  some  &me  of  saiMrtitj  oi 
good  omen  in  Kndor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul 
thither  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an 
enemy  no  less  hatefiil  and  no  less  destructive  thwi 
the  Midianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Kndor  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  wu 
known  to  Ruseblus,  who  describes  it  as  a  laii:e  vil- 
kige  4  mfles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of 
Jebel  Duky  (the  "  IJtUe  Hermon  "  of  tnvvJkrs), 
the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable 
but  now  deserted  village.  The  rock  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  the  slope  of  which  End^  standi  is  hol- 
lowed into  caves,  one  of  which  may  well  have  bees 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de 
Velde,U.383;  Rob.  ii.  360;  Stanley,  p.  345).  Thr 
distanee  ih>ir.  the  sk>pes  of  Gillioa  to  Endor  is  7  a: 
8  miles,  over  difficult  ground.  G. 
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*  Endor  bad  Ha  name  evidntly  ftom  a  spring 
vhwh  made  the  plaoe  habitable  (Sim.  OnomtuL  p. 
IS6);  and  it  bfound  that  one  of  the  ca?ea  there  has 
oov  **  a  little  spring  In  it,  the  water  from  which 
nins  down  the  hili;  the  supplj  is  small,  but  is  said 
to  be  un&iling*'  (Porter's  Handd.  u.  358).  For 
the  striking  manner  in  which  the  position  of  En^ 
d6ry  and  various  customs  of  the  people  at  present 
illustrate  the  account  of  Saul*s  visit  to  the  necro- 
mancer, see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book^  ii.  161. 
As  to  the  nature  of  that  tnnsaction,  see  Magic. 

H. 

*  ENDOW  (from  doty  a  dowry)  means  in  Ex. 
xxii.  16  to  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-por- 
tion, though  the  expression  there  does  not  so  much 
translate  as  explain  the  Hebrew.  This  of  course 
is  the  meaning  also  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
English  Church,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endows  ^*  Endue,"  a  different  form  only,  has 
this  sense  in  Gen.  xxx.  20.  U. 

•ENDUE.    [Endow.] 

•E'NEAS.    [ifiNKAs.] 

BN-EGLAIM  (WhygyTt^^tpring  of 
two  hei/trs:  *ZimyaWtlfi'i  [Vat  Alex.  Eraya- 
Aei^:]  Eng'iUiin)y  a  pbce  ;uuned  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
whether  near  to  or  fiu-  ftt>m  En-gedi,  on  the  west  or 
east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the  passage, 
Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan ; 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evidence.  By 
some  («.  g.  Gesenius,  Thet.  p.  1019)  it  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two  words 
are  dliibrent,  En-e^laim  containing  the  ilui,  which 
It  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.         G. 

ENEMES^SAR  {'Eytudampos^  'Eyt^ovtfp, 
[etc.:  Salm'tnasir])  is  tne  name  under  which 
Shalnoaneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2, 
[13,]  15,  Ac.).  This  book  b  not  of  any  historical 
authority,  being  a  mere  work  of  imagination  com- 
posed probably  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  eariier 
than  B.  c  300.  The  change  of  the  name  is  a  oor- 
ruption  —  the  first  syllable  Shai  being  dropped 
(compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Abydeniis,  which  rep- 
resents iV^rrbopolassar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
m  and  n  being  reversed.  The  author  ot  Tobit 
makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (i.  2\  following  the  (qtpartnt  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  »-6,  xviiL  9-11). 
He  regaids  Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor 
but  as  liis  son  (i.  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no 
authority  beyond  his  own  specuktwns  upon  the 
text  of  Scripture.  As  Sennacherib  is  proved  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  be  the  son  of  Sargon, 
DO  weight  can  be  properiy  attached  to  the  historical 
statements  in  Tobit  The  book  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  apoer^pkoL  6.  R. 

ENE'NIUS  ('EirnWot  [(gen.  of  'Ei^H^f?); 
Vat.  Aid. 'Ei^i^iot;  Alex.  Eniwov  (gen.?).*]  Em- 
si/ini'tw),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zorobabd  (1  Esdr.  v. 
8).  There  is  no  name  oorre^Mmding  in  the  lists 
nf  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BNGADT)!  (^i^  wywXots^  [Sm.**  cr  EryaS- 
\ois\  Comp.  4p  FoSSC*]  m  C^uies),  Eoclus.  xxiv. 
14.     [En-okdi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  {U'^l'SX'V^tpnngof  gar- 
teas).     1.  A  city  in  the  km  country  of  Judah, 
I  between  Zanoah  and  Tappoah  (Joah.  sv.  84). 
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He  IJ[X.  in  this  pboe  b  m  diflbreDt  fsom  tht 
Hebrew  that  the  aame  is  not  recognisable.  Vulg 
Ain-Ganrnm* 

8.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issaehar  (Joah.  xiz. 
21;  *UAy  ical  Toufuly'y  Alex,  yjy  Vayytfi;  [Oomp. 
Aid.  *Eyyayy(fi'']  En-€f<inmm);  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29; 
Tlriyh  ypofifidrttw-  £n-Gannim).  These  notices 
contain  no  indication  of  the  position  of  En-gannim 
with  reference  to  any  known  pbuse,  but  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  coi\jecture  of  Robinson  (ii. 
315)  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Jo- 
sephus  {AnL  xx.  6,  $  1),  which  again,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  survives  in  the  modem  JeMn^  the  first 
village  encountered  on  the  ascent  ftt>m  the  great 
plain  of  £sdraek>n  into  the  hills  of  the  central 
country.  Jet^n  is  still  surrounded  by  the  "or- 
chards *'  or  "  gardens  **  which  interpret  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  "  spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  315:  Stanky, 
p.  349,  note:  Van  de  Velde,  p.  359).  The  position 
of  Jenin  is  also  in  striking  agreement  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  "  the  garden- 
bouse;  "  Bai9ydy)i  in  the  direction  of  which  Ah»- 
riah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
chariot,  and,  keeping  the  more  level  ground,  he 
made  for  M^iddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  p. 
349). 

In  the  Usts  of  Leritical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anbm 
is  substituted  for  En-gannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  G. 

EN-OBDI  OIJ  ry>  the/owUmno/thekid: 
[•A^Kctent,]  'EryaJW,  •E«^yaW(,  [etc.:]  Arabic, 
(^JC^  L^^HS^'   [£n-goddi]),  a  town  in  the 

wilderness  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv.  62),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Es.  xlrii.  10).    lU  original 

name  was  Hazezon-Tamar  O^?  1'"^??*  <Ae 
pruning  of  ihepalm),  doubtless,  as  Joeephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm  grovn  which  surrounded 
it  (2  Chr.  XX.  2;  Eoclus.  xxiv.  14;  Joseph.  AnL 
ix.  1,  §  2).  Some  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as  to  its  true  position. 
Stephanus  places  it  near  Sodom  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,); 
Jerome  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Omni, 
in  Ex.  xlvii.);  but  Josephus  more  correctiy  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  2).  Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is 
a  rich  pbun,  half  a  mile  square,  sk>ping  very  gentiy 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  k>fty  promontory.  Al)Out 
a  mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidy,  torn  which  the  pboe  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  Sl^ 
Fahr.  It  bursts  ftx>m  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  kitus.  On  reach- 
ing the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  neariy  a 
straight  line  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  however,  it  b  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil. 
Its  banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  fiimilies  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  thdr  tents  near  this 
spot  Hm  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such 
a  climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  and  lower  dechvity  of  the 
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mQunlain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  Thej 
■re  rude  and  uninteresting,  oonustuig  mcrdj  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Bellj,  taken  horn  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  nlain  on  the  shorei  and  the  south- 
west border  of  Uie  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in  the 
Atlas  of  Plates  to  De  Saulcy's  Voyayey  pi.  viii. 
A  much  better  one  is  given  under  Sea,  tuk  Salt. 

The  history  of  En-gadi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  toM  in  a  few  sentence 
It  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
<*Amorites,  that  dwdt  in  Hazezon-Tamar,'*  that 
the  five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the 
rulers  of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xlv.  7 ;  comp.  2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  is  probable  that  ihe  fountain  was 
always  called  En-gedi,  and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it  got  in  time  the  same 
name.  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the 
*«  wilderness  of  £n-gedi; "  and  he  took  "  3000  men, 
and  went  to  sedc  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  unld  goats  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  These 
animals  still  frequent  the  cliffii  above  and  around 
the  fountain;  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden.  At  a 
later  period  £n-gedi  was  the  gathering-pkce  of  the 
Moabiies  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  IF  remarkable  that  this  is  the  usual 
route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such  predatory 
bandfl  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into  Southern 
Palestine.  They  pass  round  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its  western 
shore  to  Ain  Jidy^  and  thence  toward  Hebron, 
fekoo,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of  plunder 
aeem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  En-gedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon  (Cant.  L   14);  its  balsam  by  Josq;>hus 


ENGRAVER 

{Ata.  ix.  1,  §  2),  and  its  pahna  by  PBny  — «K»- 
gadda  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  ab  HkroaolyBLii 
fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus  **  (v.  17 ).  Bol 
vine}'ards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-sifde,  and 
neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the  plain. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large  viSage 
at  En-gedl  (Onom.  s.  v.);  it  must  l»ve  Usax 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  refinence  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Handbook^ 
p.  242;  Rob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curioua  reference 
to  it  in  Maiideville  {Early  Trav.  p.  179 >,  who  says 
that  the  district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  *'  the  land  of  Dengadda*'  (Fr.  d'Engadda),  and 
that  the  balm  trees  were  "still  called  vines  of 
Gady."  J.  L.  P. 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  militaiy 

afl&irs  in  the  Bibte.  The  Hebrew  V^^^H  (*  Clir. 
xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  eCymoIogical  mean- 
ing, each  referring  to  the  ingemuiy  (engine,  from 
internum)  displayed  in  the  contrivance.  TYnt  en- 
gines to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  3  Chr.  were 
designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the  waDs 
of  a  besieged  town;  one,  like  the  baUtia,  was  for 
stones,  consLsthig  probably  of  a  strong  spring  and 
a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone; 
another,  like  the  eatapvka,  for  arrows,  an  enormous 
stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is  assigned 
to  Uzziah's  time  —  a  statement  which  is  supported 
both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warfitfe, 
and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  boGsia  was 
invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther  gives 
brustwehren,  i.  e.  "  parapets,"  as  the  meaning  of 
the  term.    Another  war-engine,  with  whieh  the 


\ 

AsqriiaD  wax^^ngiBeB, 

Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 

described  in  Ea.  xxvi.  9,  as  '"^^^fj  '^nO,  lit  a 
beating  of  that  which  is  in  fronts  hence  a  ram  for 
striking  walls;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 

xxL  22,  as  *^3i  ^  ^<>^'  '^^^  use  of  this  instrument 
war  wdl  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  d59)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eie- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  frame-work  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  man  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Their  i4>pearance  was  very 
iiiferent  from  that  of  the  Roman  (nie»  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  19).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the 
katudo  or. the  wnea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvL  9,  VuLg,)\  but  it 


from  BoCta,  pi.  100. 

is  not  hnprobaUe  that  the  Hebrews  were  noquainted 
with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  361).  The  marginal 
rendering  **  engines  of  shot"  (Jer.  vt  6,  zzxiL  24; 
Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect  W.  L.  a 

ENGRAVER.  The  term  OnH,  so  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  etrtijictr^ 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal:  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviiL  23,  is  im- 
proper: a  similar  latitude  most  be  given  to  the 

term  Hi^l^,  whieh  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer:  in  Zech.  ilL  9,  ordinary  stonA-eotting  is 
evidently  intended.     The  specific  description  of  sa 

engraver  was  ]^  OHtl  (Ex.  zzviiL  11),  and 
his  chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  oa 
rings  and  seak;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  ait 
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in  eonneetioQ  with  the  high-priest's  dress  —  the 
two  onyz-stonea,  the  iwdvt  jewels,  and  the  mitro- 
phta  luiviiig  inseriptkms  od  them  (Ex.  zzviii.  11, 
21,  36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen. 
zxzviiL  18,  zfi.  43)  imply  engraving.  'Hie  art  was 
widdy  spread  thronghout  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
partioilarly  among  the  Egyptians  (Died.  i.  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  373),  the  ^Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69), 
and  the  Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  123). 

W.  L.  B. 

EN-HADa)AH  (nTTTT^y  =  tharp,  or 
gwi/l  tj^ring^  (jeaen.:  AJ/ta^^«;  Alex,  jiv  A33a: 
[^KnKaddd])^  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  named  next  to  En-gannim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  de  Yelde  (i.  315)  would  identify  it  with  Ain- 
Haud  on  the  western  side  of  Oarmel,  and  about  2 
miles  only  from  the  sea.  [See  also  Thomson,  Land 
and  B*x^  ii.  248.]  But  this  ia  surely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in  Aaher 
"  •  G. 


SN-HAK-KO'BE  [A.  Y.  En-halckore] 
(rtnSpn  X^y^=the  tprmg  of  the  crier:  Tityh 
rov  iwucaXovfiti^oui  [Alex.  twixKriTOs'  /ons  iavo- 
cantU] ),  the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to 
the  ^*  cry "  of  Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the 
faw-bone   (Judg.  xv.  19).     The  name  is  a  pun 

founded  on  the  word  m  Terse  18,  yikra  (K^p*^, 
A.  y.  "  he  caUed  ").  Tlie  word  Maktesh,  whfcik 
in  the  story  denotes  the  *« hollow  place'*  (literally, 
the  "mortar*')  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
*' jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are  both  names  of  places.  Yan 
de  Yelde  (Afetnoir,  p.  343)  endeavors  to  identify 
Leehiwith  re&e^I^yeA  4  miles  X.  of  Beer-sbeba, 
and  En-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between  the 
Tell  and  Khewelfeh.  But  Sambon's  adventures 
appear  to  ha^-e  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  there  is  no  ground  ibr  extending  them  to  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  from  Gaca,  which  Lekiyeh 
is,  even  in  a  straight  line.     [Leghi.]  G. 

BN-HA'ZOR  01^(7  )''V=  spring  of  the 
village :  itijt^  'A(r6p :  £nhasor)^  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  '*  in  the  inheritance  of  Kaphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

EN-MISH'PAT  (tt^ttJO  )>^  [fmutam  of 
Judgment]  :  ^  wnyh  rris  icp/<r«»f :  [/ons  i/is- 
M^])i  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [Kadesh.] 

E^OCH,  and  once  [twice,  1  Chr.  L  3,  33] 

HE'NOCH  (ly'l^p  =  CAandc  [initiaied  or  inir- 
HfUtngy  Cres. ;  teaching^  teaeher^  Fiirst] :  Philo,  de 
Po»L  Caini^  §  11,  kpfirirdvtrtu  'Eyd^x  X^'  ^•*'» 
'En(x«  <f<Meph.''AM0xof:  Henoch),  L' The  eldest 
son  of  Cain  (Gten.  iv.  17  [Chanoch,  A.  Y.  maig.]), 
who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name. 
Ewald  {Geech.  L  356,  noU)  fancies  that  there  U  a 
reference  to  the  Phrygian  Icoiiium,  in  which  dty 
a  legend  of  "ArMuros  was  preserved,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fether  of 
Methuaelah  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  «.  *|jc^rioy,  Suid.  $,  v. 
NiCyrcucof  )•  Other  phoea  have  been  identified  with 
tbe  site  of  Enoch  with  litUe  probability;  e.  g. 
AnudUa  in  Suaiana,  the  Henioehi  m  the  Caucaaua, 
Ac. 

2.  [Yulg.  hi  Jade  14,  Enoch,]  The  son  of  Jared 

("^.^  ft  descentf  cf.  Jordak),  and  fether  of  Me- 

(n!???'^^©*  •  nuM  of  arm$i  Phik>,  L  c 
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§  12,  M€t0ovo'd\9fi  i^avooro\ii  Bopdrov  (Gen.  ▼• 
18  if.;  Luke  iii.  37)).  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (ver. 
14,  ef.  Enoch  k.  8)  be  is  described  as  "  the  seventh 
from  Adam ;  *'  and  the  number  is  probably  noticed 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completioi  Aud  rest 
(cf.  August  c.  Fautt.  xii.  14),  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity,  "  a  man  raised 
to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while  angels  fell  to  earth 
by  tnuisgression "  (Iren.  iv.  16,  2).  The  other 
numbers  connected  with  his  history  appear  too 
symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning.  He  was  bom 
when  Jared  was  162  (9  X  6  X  3)  years  old,  and 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  65th 
(5  X  6-f-7)  year  he  lived  300  years.  From  the 
period  of  365  years  assigned  to  his  Ufe,  Ewald  (i. 
356),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as 
"  the  god  of  the  new-year,**  but  the  number  may 
have  been  not  without  influence  on  the  later  tradi> 
tions  which  assigned  to  Enoch  tbe  discovery  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  {iurrpoKoyioj  Eupolemus  ap. 
Euseb.  Pnq),  £v.  ix.  17,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-24)  that  Enoch  "  walked  with  God 
300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him  ** 

(^P^:H9T4$riKW,  LXX.  (here only):  IvUt^YvUg.). 
The  phrase  «  walked  with  God  "  ("niS  '?lVnr)n 
D'^Hb^n)  is  daewhere  only  oaed  of  Noah 
((3en.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvu.  1,  Ac.),  and  is  to  be 
expkiined  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  unmediute 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Enoch  xii.  2, 
"  All  his  action  vraa  with  the  holy  ones,  and  with 
the  watchers  during  his  life  '*).  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T.,  but  in  ICccIesiasti- 
cus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  glories  (oOik  ef*  iKriaOTi  oTos  *E.)  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up  (o^cA^^i},  Alex. 
firr9r4$ri)  from  the  earth.  **  He  pleased  the  Ix>rd 
and  was  tranabted  [into  Paradise,  Yulg.]  being  a 
pattern  of  repentance*'  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  fiiith  Kiioch 
was  translated  (^crcr/^,  translatus  ett,  Yulg.) 
that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before  his 
translation  (furMa-ttsf)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  (Tod."  The  contrast  to  this  divine 
judgment  is  found  m  the  constrained  words  of 
Joaephus:  **  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (&i/e- 
xAp^e  wp6t  rh  0e7oy),  whence  [the  sacred  writen] 
have  not  recorded  his  death  "  {Ant,  i.  3,  $  4). 

The  Kblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which 
he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise  or  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  (xod  (cf.  Feuardentius 
ad  Iren,  v.  5),  though  others  more  wisely  declined 
to  diseuas  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr,  N.  T, 
p.  768).  On  other  points  there  waa  greater  una- 
nimity. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers  com- 
monly coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  poasibUity  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  gk>ry  (Iren. 
iv.  5, 1;  TertulL  de  Returr.  Cam,  68;  Hieron.  c. 
Joan.  ffUrosoL  $§  29,  32,  pp.  437,  440);  and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  wit- 
neaaea  "  (Rev.  xi.  3  AT.)  who  ahould  fell  before  "  the 
beaat,"  and  afterwarda  be  raised  to  heaven  befors 
the  great  judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan,  xxii. ; 
de  Antichr,  xliii. ;  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  76,  ap.  Tliilo, 
Korit  r^y  iKKKrfa-imrrut^w  wapdZoffufi  TcitoU.  d4 
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JmmOj  59;  AmbrtM.  in  Psalm,  zlv.  4;  Evcmg, 
Sicod.  e.  XX?.  od  which  Thik>  has  fthnoat  exhausted 
the  question:  Cod.  Apoc,  N.  T,  p.  766  f.).  This 
belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty  which  was  sup^ 
posed  to  attach  to  their  tnuislation ;  for  thus  it  was 
made  dear  that  thej  would  at  last  di8chai|^  the 
common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity,  froui  which 
they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious  removal 
from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  AniinA^  L  c. ;  August. 
Op.  imp,  e.  Jul.  Ti.  aO). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  (Euseb. 
Pnxp.  Kv.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  hare  filled  300 
books  with  the  revelations  which  he  received,  and 
is  commouly  identified  with  EdrU  (i.  e.  tht  Uamtd), 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap.  19)  as 
one  '^exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place"  (cf.  Sale, 
/.  c. ;  Hottingcr,  HitL  OrietU,  p.  30  if.).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bears  his  name  (cf.  Fabric.  Cod,  pwudqt, 
V,  T.  i.  215  ff.). 

Some  (Buttm.  MythoL  i.  176  ff.;  EwaM,  ^  e.) 
hare  found  a  trace  of  the  histoid  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  ("Awaicoj,  N<£wokoj), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300  years, 
and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  [Kn^kth, 
1.]    In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name  is  given 

as  liEMOCH. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  Y.  Hanoch ;  1  Chr. 
L  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  [Vulg.  in  1  Chr.  v.  3,  Enoch.']  The  eldest 
son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch;  Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom  came  **  the  family 
of  the  Hanochites**  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  t>dT.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
I^tin  (and  £ng.)  Version  for  Bthemoth  in  the 
iEthiopic.  B.  F.  W. 

E^NOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  U  one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great 
prototype.  From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  Rpeculation  the  book  is  well  wortliy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  firtit  ai^es;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  further 
inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  ^erally  found  in  the 
EpisUe  of  St.  Jude  (14, 15;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
he  derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriflbeweu^  i.  420)  or  from  writing  {hrpo^irffv- 
tf-cy  .  .  .  *Eir^x  A^y),  though  the  wide  spread 
of  the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  ahsiost 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  to  Justin  {Apol.  ii.  5), 
Irenseus  {Adv.  Hmr.  iv.  16,  2),  and  Anatolius 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vU.  32).  C3ement  of  Alexandria 
(Eclog.  p.  801 )  and  Origen  (yet  eomp.  c.  CeU.  v. 
p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  snd  numer^ 
ous  references  occur  to  the  "writing,"  "books," 
and  "  words  "  of  Enoch  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
XII.  Patriarchs,  which  present  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  passages  in  the  present  book  (Fabr.  C>)d. 
pundep.  V.  T.  i.  161  ff.;  Gfrtrer,  Proph. pievdtp. 
p.  973  f.).  Tertuilian  {De  Cult  Fern.  i.  3;  cf.  De 
JdoL  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
^  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon  "  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on 
■ooonnt  of  its  reference  to  Christ  ("  legimus  oinnem 
ver^Ciirsot  ndlfiouioni  habilem    divinitus  inspi- 
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nri ").  Augustine  (Oe  Cirr.  zr.  Sa,  4>  and  ■§ 
anonymous  writer  whose  work  b  printed  with 
Jerome's  {Brtt.  in  PvtUn.  csxzii.  2;  ct  HiL  ao 
PiUm.  1.  c)  were  both  aequainicd  with  ii;  but 
from  their  time  till  the  revival  oT  lettcn  it  was 
known  in  the  Western  Church  only  by  the  quota* 
tion  in  St  Jude  (DiUroann,  EinL  p^  IvL).  In  the 
Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  ccnturica  later. 
Considerable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Chn>- 
nographia  of  Geoigius  Synoelhis  (c  792  a.  d.),  and 
these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writos, 
constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in 
Europe  till  the  dose  of  the  last  eentniy.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  report  was  cuircnt  that  the  cutlro 
book  was  preserved  m  Abyssinia;  and  at  length, 
in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  rvtnm 
ftt>m  Eg}'pt  three  MSS.,  eontaining  the  complete 
i£thiopic  transkition.  Notwithstandmg  the  intoest 
which  the  discovery  excited,  the  firat  detailed  notiea 
of  this  translation  was  given  by  /Silrestre  de  Sacy 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  published  till  the  edition 
of  Arehbishop  Ijiurence  fai  1838  (Ubri  Ewack 
vtrno  jEUtiojnca  .  .  .  Oxon.).  But  hi  the  inter- 
val I^aurence  published  an  English  translation,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  passed  through 
three  editions  (77ie  Bttuk  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  R. 
Laurence.  Oxford,  1821, 1833, 1838).  llie  tians^ 
lation  of  Laurence  formed  the  basis  of  the  German 
edition  of  HoflEknann  {Dut  Bu<A  Henoch,  ...  A. 
G.  Hofltaumn,  Jena,  1833-38);  and  Gfrtrer,  in 
1840,  gare  a  Latin  translation  eonstmcted  from 
the  tnoslations  of  Laurence  and  Ilofilnann  {Pn>- 
pheUB  vtteres  pseudepigraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfrurer,  Stottgartis,  1840).  Ail  these  editions  wen 
superseded -by  those  of  Dilhnann,  who  edited  the 
iEthiopie  text  from  five  MSS.  (Liber  Henoch, 
jEthiepice,  Lipsise,  1851),  and  afterwards  gare  a 
Gennan  translation  of  the  book  with  a  good  intro- 
duction and  commentary  {Da»  Buch  Henoch,  .  ,  . 
von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leipdg,  1853).  The  work 
of  DiUmanu  gare  a  fi«sh  impulse  to  the  study  of 
the  book.  Among  the  essays  which  were  called 
out  by  it  the  most  important  were  those  of  EwsM 
( t^er  det  Athicpischen  Bucl.ts  ffendkh  EnUtelnng, 
Ac.,  (}ottinffen,  1854)  and  llilgenfeld  (Die  judiicht 
Apokali/pt£f  Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on 
the  sul^ject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  {Cod.  pstvdtp. 
V.  T.  i.  199  ff.). 

2.  The  iEthio^c  transhtion  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  sane 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  w«Mds,  towards 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patrisUc  quotations  of  corresponding  paisagti  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  was  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early  Church. 
though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by  Geoig. 
Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book  (I)illm.  p. 
85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Greek 
text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.  0ns 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Btnk  of  Jubilees  ([)ilhn.  in  Ewakl's  Jakrb, 
1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds 
are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  238 
ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew  book  of  EaoA 
was  known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers  till  the 
thirteenth  century  (Dilhn.  E'^l  «  Wi.),  so  thst 
on  these  grounds,  among  others,  many  hare  sup. 
posed  (J.  Scaliger,  Laurence,  Hofflnann,  DiUmana) 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
(Aramiean).    In  such  a  case  no  stress  can  he  laid 
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■pon  Uie  HebmUiiig  style,  wbkh  may  be  found  as 
mtd  in  aa  author  as  in  a  translator;  and  in  the 
al)«enoe  of  direct  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  weigh 
mere  ooi^tures.  Ou  the  one  iuuid,  if  the  book 
had  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  it  might 
t.^Mtk  likdy  tluit  it  would  have  l>een  nwre  used  by 
RahUnical  teachers;  but,  ou  the  otlier  hand,  the 
writer  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Palestine,"  and  therefore  liiely  to  have  employed 
the  popular  dialect.  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
ori<;iiiaI  be  accepted,  which  aa  a  h}'pothesis  seems 
to  lie  the  more  plausible,  the  history  of  the  original 
and  the  version  finds  a  gixxl  parallel  in  that  of  the 
WUdum  of  Sirach.     [bcci.KsiLA8Ticu8.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
aeries  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  ofler 
a  comprehensive  vindicatkm  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. [Knoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  Jirtt  part  (Cc  1-36  DiUm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  aa  account  of  the  M  of  the 
angeb  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  Judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offiipring 
(6-16 ) ;  and  this  is  foUowed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  £iH»ch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mystwies  of  nature,  the 
traMurfr-bousM  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  iieaven,  the  prison  of  the  fidlen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  **  a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
**  psraUes,"  in  which  Enoch  reUtes  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  Tlie  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  further 
details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  second  (4a-57) 
describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  eoming  of  Messiah 
and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among  '*  the 
elect "  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (a8-69)  draws 
out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect 
and  holy,"  and  the  conliision  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  ihitxl  piH 
(72-82)  is  styled  ^  the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons; 
and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch 
closes.  The  fourth  pari  (83-91)  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  name,  but  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to  £noch  in  his 
}'outh,  in  wliich  he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Cjod  and  of  the  woiid  up  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The  Jiflh  part 
(92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to 
his  children,  m  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhor- 
tation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7);  and  another  short 
«" writing  of  Enoch"  (108)  forms  the  ck>se  to  the 
whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  EinL  p.  1.  (T.;  Lucke,  Vtr- 
mtdi  einer  voUttoAd.  Einl.  dbe.,  i.  93  AT.). 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  devdopment  of  a  common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
diflferaat  flragmenta  were  incorporated  by  the  author 


a  The  sstronomlcal  calculaUons  by  which  Laoreooe 
tr  flx  tlie  locality  of  the  writer  la  the 
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into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  prob 
ably  made  afterwards.  Different  ^  books  "  are  men 
tioued  ii)  early  times,  and  variadons  in  style  and 
hmguage  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  dements  and  later  inter- 
polations is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains 
to  be  soh-ed,  for  the  diflerent  tbeorws  which  have 
been  proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case 
the  critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  waa  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofmann  and  Weisse  pboe  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St,  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hofmann,  Schrijlbeweisj  i.  420 
ff),  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity 
altogether  fh>m  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse, 
EvattytUenfraifey  214  AT.).  Stuart  (Amej-ican  BibL 
Htpo$.  1840)  so  fiir  anticipated  the  ai>rument  of 
Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Christology  of  the  book  as 
a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  dif- 
ferent elements  with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves 
a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in 
its  details,  whUe  it  is  characterized  in  its  great 
features  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He 
places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  Uie 
book  at  varions  intervals  between  144  b.  c.  and 
cir.  120  B.  c,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed 
its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
before  Christ,  fiicke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two 
great  parts,  an  older  part  includmg  cc  1-36,  and 
72-105,  which  heMates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccal>eean  struggle,  and  a  later,  oc.  37-71,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  <^  the  rise  of  H^t)d  the 
Great  (141,  ^.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later 
interpolations  were  nuule,  without  attempting  to 
asc«-tain  their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  de- 
cidedly the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief 
part  of  it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of 
.lohn  llyrcanus  (c.  110  b.  c).  To  this,  according 
to  him,  **  historical "  and  "  Noachian  additions  " 
were  made,  probably  in  the  Greek  transhition  {tint 
p.  Hi.).  Kistlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  96,  <!».) 
assigns  cc  1-16, 21-36, 72-105,  to  about  110  b.  c.  ; 
cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.  c.  100-fJ4;  and  the  "  Noachian 
additions "  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the  original  book 
(cc  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19;  93;  94-105) 
about  (Jbe  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
writer  who  lived  between  the  times  **  of  Satuminus 
and  Marcion"  (p.  181),  who  added  the  chief 
remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Messianic 
section,  cc  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these  conflicting 
theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  dogmatize,  and 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  conclusive  reasoning. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  histories  (cc 
56,  67 ;  85-90),  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  hud 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book,  involves  necessarily 
minute  criticism  of  detdls,  which  belongs  rather 
to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  introduction; 
but  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Hilgenfeld 
and  Jost  (Gesch.  d.  Jud  il  218  u.),  the  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin. 
Some  inconsiderable  Interpokitions  may  have  been 
made  in  successive  translations,  and  Urge  fragments 
of  a  much  earUer  date  were  undoubtedly  umop* 
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ponted  into  the  work,  but  as  a  whole  it  maj  be 
regarded  aa  descriUiig  an  important  phase  of  Jewlah 
opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Christ 

5.  In  doctrine  the  book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of  rev- 
elation in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to 
reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
of  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture 
of  the  oppressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  mto 
elaborate  detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel. 
The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  mi^jestic 
dignity  as  *«the  Son  of  God*'  (c.  106,  2  only), 
"  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made  " 
(48,  3),  and  who  existed  ^*  aforetime  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Laurence,  PrtL  Diu.  li. 
f.).  And  at  the  same  time  his  human  attributes 
as  *<  the  son  of  man,"  **  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62, 
5  only),  *(the  elect  one,"  ^*the  righteous  one," 
**  the  anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  no- 
tice. The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the 
connection  of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  min- 
istries of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan 
(40,  7;  65,  6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the 
doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal 
punishment  (c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt 
upod  with  growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of 
speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece. 
But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one 
of  "faith  and  truth"  (cf.  Dilhn.  p.  32),  and  while 
the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  Uioughts  of 
Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undis- 
ciplined attempt  to  exphiin  their  words,  and  fivm 
a  proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the 
great  characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distin- 
guished from  the  later  apocalypse  of  Esra  [Esdras, 
2d  Book]  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in 
every  form  the  great  principle  that  the  world,  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  terrible  retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a 
glorious  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and 
Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  mediator  of  this 
double  issue  (c.  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  strik- 
ing fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  n^jesty,  b 
chosen  as  "the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  a  people  who,  even  in  suflTering, 
saw  in  their  tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming 
vengeance." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  cireulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
separated  frx)m  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (/.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cek.  v.  867,  ed. 
Spenc),  and  Augustine  {de  Civ,  xr.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
SjfncptU  8.  ScripturcBy  Nicephoms  (Credner,  Zur 
Getch,  d,  Kan.  145),  and  Mont&ucon  {BiU.  CoU- 
im.  p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  hicidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
mann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.    Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gftvrer,  Da$ 
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iJaArk.  d,  ffeiU,  i.  93  ff.;  C.  Wieaekr,  Du  71 
Wochen  de$  DanUi,  1839.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Kev.  E.  Murrey  (Enoch  rtftitvttu,  Ae. 
Lond.  18:J8)  to  "  separate  from  the  books  of  Eaoe^ 
the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  witk 
little  dvor.  •         B.  F.  W. 

*  The  preceding  article  may  be  aapplemented 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  recent  literature  re> 
lating  to  the  subject.  The  essay  of  Kiiallin,  Utber 
die  iLnUiehimff  de$  Buckes  Henoch  (alluded  is 
above),  appeared  in  Banr  and  ZeDer's  Tkeel 
Jahrb,  1856,  xv.  240-79,  370-86;  comp.  EwiU, 
Jah-b.  /.  BibL  xciu,  viii.  182  fil,  189  ff.  DiUmann, 
in  his  art.  Pteudepiffr^phen  dtM  A.  7*.  in  Henog> 
Rtal-KncykL  xii.  309,  has  retracted  hia  cailieff 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Enoch,  excepting  the 
Noachian  fragments,  is  substantially  the  work  of  a 
single  author.  He  is  now  convinced  that  it  b 
made  up  of  two,  if  not  three  other  books,  beakka 
what  has  been  introduced  fixnn  the  ^  Noah-book  " 
in  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2,  ch.  be.,  Ixv.-lxix.  25,  ch.  vL-zri^ 
and  cvi.  f.  He  agrees  with  Ewald  in  rfgardbig 
ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (after  leaving  out  the  Noaehian 
portions)  as  the  firat  Enoch-book,  composed  about 
144  B.  c.  Yolkmar,  in  the  ZeiUchri/t  d,  dtvUchtn 
morgcnL  GtieluchaJX  for  18tK),  xiv.  87-134,  pm- 
sents  a  view  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  book 
altogether  new,  maintaining  that  it  was  wntten  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bkr-Cochba. 
about  132  A.  D.,  by  a  disciple  of  the  &mous  Rabbi 
Akiba,  to  encourage  the  JewF  in  their  rebeUien. 
He  finds,  however,  extensive  Christian  Intetpola- 
tions  in  ch.  xviii.-Ixx.,  oi.  f.  Dillmann  has  criti- 
cized Volkmar*B  essay  in  a  brief  article  in  the 
same  Zditckrijly  xv.  Ill  ff.,  not  deeming  it  worthy 
of  a  very  elaborate  refutation.  See  abo  EwaU, 
Jahi-b.  zi.  231  ff.  The  whole  question,  with  the 
coimected  topics,  has  been  discuned  by  HilgenliEU 
and  Yolkmar  in  a  succession  of  artieka  in  Hilgen- 
fdd's  ZeiUchr.  /.  tci$s,  TkeoL  for  1860-63.  See 
abo  on  the  book  Ewald,  Gtack,  d.  VoUetM  Jtr.,  3* 
AuBg.  (1364),  It.  455  ff.,  and  espeeblly  Martincaa's 
artide  on  the  Early  Hittory  of  Messianic  Jdttu, 
in  the  National  Rttiew  for  April,  1864. 

Hie  question  of  the  original  bngnage  of  the 
book  b  dbcussed  veiy  ftiUy  by  M.  Joeeph  Halk^vi 
in  the  Journal  Anatique  for  April  and  May,  1867, 
pp.  352-95.  He  maintains,  it  would  seem  eoodn- 
sively,  that  it  was  composed  in  tlie  almost  BiUical 
Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  and  the  oldest  Midraahim. 
The  article  contains  many  happy  ehicidations  of  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  book.  A. 

B'NOCH,  CITY.     [Ekoch,  No.  1.] 

BTfON.     [iENON.] 

E'NOS  (Q7'l3H  [hum,  especially  aa  mortal, 
decaying]:  *l.¥As'.'  Eno$),  The  ton  of  Scth; 
property  called  Enoah,  as  in  1  Chr.  L  1  [A.  Y.] 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10, 11;  Luke  iii.  38). 

*  He  was  the  third  fixun  Adam  in  the  antedi- 
luvian genealogy.  Thai  he  was  bora,  had  ehikbea 
(of  these  Caikan  only  b  named),  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905,  b  the  sum  of  all  that  b  known  of  lum. 
The  A.  Y.  takes  the  form  of  the  name  from  the 
LXX.  or  Yulg.  H. 

E'NOSH.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1 
Chr.  i.  1)  [and  the  stricter  Hebrew  form,  inalead 
of  Emob]. 

EN-RIMIklON  {ynSn  Y^  [fomUaim  cf 
pomeffranaiti] :  YaU  omits,  Alex,  tp  P«/vui»r:  tt 
in  /2i/Afmm),  one  of  the  places  which  the  ocb  of 
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I  i»4iiluil)ited  after  their  return  flnom  the  Cap- 
ivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns  in  company 
irith  which  it  is  mentioned,  It  seems  very  probable 
that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in  the  earlier 
books  is  giTea  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  in  the 
separate  form  of  **  Ain  and  Kimmon  "  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  •«  Ain,  Kemmon  "  (xix.  7;  and  see  1  Chr.  iv. 
32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehemiah. 
tAiK,  2.]  G. 

*  Rawner  suggests  that  En  or  Ahi-Rimnion  may 
be  equivalent  to  Ain  and  Kimmon,  t.  e,  Tutually 
two  plaees,  Rimmon  and  a  Fountain  or  Fountains 
ID  the  Tieiaity  {Paldstina,  p.  220).  It  would  thus 
be  acoonnted  for  that  the  names  (as  stated  above) 
an  found  to  occur  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. According  to  Van  de  Yelde  .(.tf^emoiV,  p. 
844)  the  place  is  now  Urn  er  Rummanim  (Mother 
of  Pom«grsoates)  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Beei^ 
sbeba.  There  is  a  copious  fountain  there  at  present, 
to  which  the  people  reaort  from  a  wide  distance. 

BN-RO'GBL  (bn^  r?  [foimittm^oftU 
fnlkr]:  ^iryh  'Pary^A:  Fam  Rogel\  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  fieiyamin 
(zriii.  16).  It  was  the  pouit  next  to  Jerusalem, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is  evident  firom  the  use  of 
the  words  **  ascended ''  and  "  descended  "  in  these 
two  passages.  Here,  apparently  concealed  from 
the  riew  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaas  re- 
mained, after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelli- 
genoe  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  and 
hen,  *<  by  the  stone  Zohekth,  which  is  *  dose  to ' 

(b^)  En-rogel,"  Adonyah  held  the  feast,  which 
was' the  fint  and  hist  act  of  hu  attempt  on  the 
erown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus  on  the 
last  incident  {AnL  vii.  14,  $  4)  its  situation  is 
given  as  "without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connection,  in  his  description  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah 
{AnL  ix.  10,  $  4),  and  which,  "at  the  pbce  called 
Eroge,"^  shook  down  a  part  of  the  eastern  hill, 
*  ao  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gar- 


In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arable  and  Syriac  ver- 
lioDa,  the  name  is  commonly  given  as."  the  spring 

of  the  fiiller"  (HH^i^,  ^ili>),  and  this  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
nime  —  Rogel  being  derived  from  RagcU,  to  tread, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  wash- 
ing linen. 

In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  £n-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Bir  Eyub\  bek>w 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom, 
and  south  of  the  Pool  of  Slloam.  In  fiivor  of  this 
is  the  foct  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv. 
7  the  name  of  Ain-£yub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is 
given  for  En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jew- 
ish Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  Cippi 
Hebraici)  the  name  is  given  as  "  well  of  Joabj' 
if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab*s  connection  with 


a  •  Stanley  (5.  f  P.  p.  601,  Amar.  ed.) 
ioga.  as  "  Spring  of  the  Voof    But  the  voeallaa- 

toon  s&onld  then  be  ^^1,  and  not  bj^,  as  in  the 

MBKiratiB  text.  '^  .  H. 
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Adon^ah  —  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Williams,  IIoi§ 
C%,  ii.  490).  Against  this  general  belief,  som 
strong  arguments  are  urged  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  &voi 
of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  present  "Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Ummed-Daraj  =  "  spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps  "  —  the  perennial  source 
from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied  {Land 
of  Promise  J  App.  v. ).  These  arguments  are  briefly 
as  follows :  —  (1.)  llie  Btr  Kyub  is  a  well  and  not  a 
spring  (En),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin "  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if  the  latter  be  not  En-rogel, 
the  single  spring  of  this  locality  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  Bibl&  (2.)  The  situation  of  the  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  agrees  better  with  the  course  of 
the  boundary  of  Beigamin  than  that  of  the  ^r 
£yub,  which  is  too  far  south.  (3.)  Sir  Eyub  does 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It 
is  too  &r  ofi*  both  from  the  city,  and  from  the  di- 
rect road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan;  and  is  in  foil 
view  of  the  dty  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475),  which  the 
other  spot  u  not  (4.)  The  martyrdom  of  St 
James  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  firom  the 
temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
was  finally  killed  by  a  fuller  with  his  washing- 
stick.  The  natursl  inference  is  that  St.  James 
fell  near  where  the  fullers  were  at  work. .  Now 
Bir  Eyub  Is  too  fiur  off  from  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  alk)w  of  this,  but  it  might  very  well  have 
happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  (See 
Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apotl.  Age^  p.  333-^4). 
(5.)  Daraj  and  Rogel  are  both  from  tlie  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modem  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  loicient  one»  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps  "  by  which  the  resei^* 
voir  of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have 
more  significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern 
habits  is  recollected)  —  (6.)  That  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes: 
and  also  —  (7.)  That  the  levd  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens must  have  been  above  the  Bir  EyvSb,  even 
when  the  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  —  and 
it  is  generally  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below;  while 
they  must  have  been  lower  than  the  Fountain  of 
the  Vii^n,  which  thus  might  be  used  without  dif- 
ficulty to  irrigate  them.  (See  Robinson,  i.  331 
334 ;  and  for  the  best  description  of  the  Bir  Eyub^ ' 
see  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  489-495).     [Jebusa- 

LEM.]  G. 

*  In  reply  to  the  argiunent  by  Bonar,  adduced 
above,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  which  identi- 
fies Bvr  Eyub  with  the  En-Rogel  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, these  considerations  may  be  urged.  (1.)  It  is 
both  a  well  and  a  spring.  During  portions  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  copious  stream  issues  from  its 
mouth,  and  when  it  ceases  to  overflow,  its  waters 
pass  off  by  a  subtemnean  channel.  (2.)  The  nar- 
rative of  "  the  martyrdom  of  St  James  "  [J  Aiute 
THE  Little]  above  referred  to,  diflers  from  Jose- 
phus, and  is  partly,  at  least,  legendary;  and  if  the 
incident  named  is  accepted,  the  "inference"  does 
not  follow,  nor  has  it  a  decisive  bearing  on  this 
question.  (3.)  The  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  17, 
suggests  no  difficulty.  It  implies  some  place  of 
concealment  near  the  spot     That  the  locality  wat 


ft  This  natural  interpretation  of 
•lightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  fint 
to  Stanly  (&  f  P.  p.  184). 
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m  little  oflTfinom  the  direct  rood  would  be  bvorable; 
uid  its  being  outside  the  city,  yet  within  eaay 
reach  of  a  mesaent^er  from  it,  answers  all  the  re- 
quirements. (4. )  The  position  of  Bir  Eyub  accords 
entirely  with  the  boundary-line  between  tludah  and 
Beiuamin,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
does  not.  This  border,  coming  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  passed  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of 
JcrwialHii.  liie  B\r  Eyub  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Valley  through  which  it  passed,  while  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  hill-side,  several  Jimidred 
)-nrdit  distant  from  its  natural  course.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  article  Jekusalkm,  Plate 
III.,  on  which  both  points  are  indicated,  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  inevitably  the  border  would 
touch  the  former  pomt,  and  how  improbable  and 
unaccountable  would  be  the  detour  which  would 
carry  it  t4)  the  latter  point.  (5.)  This  theory,  if  not, 
as  lliomson  claims,  more  in  harmony,  is  certainly 
DOt  less  so,  with  the  record  in  1  Kings  i.  0,  38, 41. 
(6.)  Other  reasons  in  its  favor  are  given  above, 
and  it  has  commanded  the  general  assent  of  vis- 
itors and  writers,  fh)m  Brocardus  to  Kobinson. 

The  Bir  Eyub  is  125  feet  in  depth,  walled  up 
with  hrge  square  stones  on  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which  terminates  above  in  an  arch.  The  woiic  is, 
evidently,  of  high  antiquity.  The  water  is  pure 
and  sweet,  but  not  very  cold.  When  it  passes  off 
beneath  the  surikee,  it  issues,  duiing  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  a  large  stream  some  forty  ysitls  below. 
Bee  Thomson,  Land  ij-  Buuky  u.  028  f.       S.  W. 

•  ENROLLED  (Luke  ii.  1).  [Census; 
Taximu.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  i^W^^'V  =  tpiing  of 
the  tun:  ^  wiry^  rod  ^X/oJ,  wiry^  BaiSffOfiisf 
[in  Josh,  xviii.,  Alex,  wrjyrj  2a/ic:]  Ememegj  id 
rui.  Fun*  Solu)^  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  Ixmndary  of  Judah  (Josh, 
rv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  uf  Bei^aiiiin  (xviii. 
17).  From  these  notices  it  uppcars  to  have  been 
between  the  "ascent  of  Adummim"  —  the  rood 
leading  up  fit>m  the  Jordan  valley  south  of  the 
IVfuiy  KtU  —  and  the  Hpring  of  Kn-roj-el,  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  tlierefore  east  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only 
spring  at  present  aaiwering  to  this  position  b  the 
*Ainr-Ilaud  or  'Ain^  Chct  —  the  "  WeU  of  the  Apos- 
tles," '  about  a  mile  below  Hethany,  the  ti«veUer*s 
/farst  halUng-plaoe  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Accord- 
ingly this  spring  is  generally  identified  with  En- 
Hhemesh.  The  as()ect  of  \iiih-Bnud  is  such  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day.  This 
is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to  thai 
himinary.  G. 

ENSIGN  (P?,  in  the  A.  V.  gencrafly  "en- 
sign,** sometimes  *^ standard;"  ^S*!!)  ** standard,** 
with  the  exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4,  "  banner;  '* 
niM,  "ensign  ").  The  distinction  between  these 
three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficiently  marked  by  their 
mpective  uses:  nes  is  a  st^it.f/;  deyel  a  military 
U'iwUird  for  a  ktrgt  division  of  an  army;  and  o(A, 
the  same  for  a  trmiU  one.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  idea  which  ^  standard  "  conveys 
to  our  minds,  namely,  a  flag ;  the  standards  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  those  of 

•  *  Bo  called  from  Its  being  supposed  that  the  ApQS- 
ttss  of  Christ  may  have  reBted  there  in  their  journeys. 


ENSIGN 

the  E^ypUaiis  and  Aasyrians  —  a  figore  cr  dsffei 
of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole.  (1.)  The  noCiea 
of  the  fies  or  "  ensign  **  are  most  frequent;  it  eon- 
sisted  of  some  weU-andcrst«Mxl  signal  whieb  was 
exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  s  bare  monni- 
ain-top  (Is.  ziii.  2,  xviii.  3)  — the  very  cmblm 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (b.  xxx.  17).  Around  H 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  parpoae 
of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii.  3,  xxxL  0), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27);  or,  as  a  token  of  xc»- 
cue  (Ps.  h.  4;  Is.  xL  10;  Jer.  it.  6);  or  for  a 
pultlic  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2):  or  simply-  as  a 
gatliering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  hii.  10).  What  the 
nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no  neans  of 
stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  la.  zxxiii.  83, 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  (hat  it  was  a  flag:  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  flag  depicted  either  in  l^-pfeian  or  AsBTTiaa 
representations  of  veascb  (Wilkinson,  iii.  311; 
Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167);  but,  in  lien  of  a  flag,  eer- 
taiu  devices,  such  as  the  phcniix,  flowers,  ^.,  were 
embroidered  on  the  sail;  whence  it  appearm  that 
the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bearing 
the  device,  was  the  nr$  or  **ensi£^.*'  It  may  have 
been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  impDed 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar  ^  Jebo- 
vah-nissiV  ^Bs.  xvii.  15;.  It  may  also  have  been, 
as  Michaelis  {S%q)pL  p.  1648)  suggest*,  a  bbudug 


^^ 


Egyptian  Standards,  from  WQUason. 

torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  the  nts  was  an  occasional  signnL 
and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  eler'tfHm 
and  cfnupictnfy  are  implied  in  the  use  uf  the  term, 
hence  it  is  appropriately  appTied  to  the  ^  pole  **  oo 
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^kieli  the  tana  ierpent  hung  (Num.  izL  8), 
wUch  HM  indeed  en  "ensign'*  of  deUvennoe  to 
the  pHMis  I««eiite;  and  ftgain  to  the  cenaers  of 
Konh  wad  his  compmy,  which  became  a  "  Mgn  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Lorael  (Num.  rvi.  38). 
(2.)  The  tenn  de^H  is  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
ards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  62,  ii  a  ff^  x.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  in- 
deed esiSU  as  to  ito  meaning  in  these  passages,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgsto  regarding  it  not  as  the  sUud- 
ard  itaeU;  but  as  a  certain  military  division  an- 
nexed to  a  standaid,  just  as  vexiUum  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tac  HisL  L  70;  Uv. 
viii.8).  Ttit  wmab  €/[  eompnct  and  marUtU  array 
does  certainly  seen  to  lurk  in  the  wonl{  for  in 
C  ant.  vL  4, 10,  the  briUiant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a 
weU-anayed  host,  and  a  simihu*  comparison  is  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v. 
10);  but  on  th^  other  hand,  in  Cant  ii.  4,  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  *<  banner  "  will  suit, 
and  we  therefore  think  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
eoneei.  No  reliance  can  be  pUeed  on  the  term  in 
Ps.  XX.  6,  at  both  the  sense  and  the  text  are  mat- 
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ters  of  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in 
Inc.).  A  standard  implies,  of  course,  a  standard- 
bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  otfioer  ui 
Is.  X.  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  me&iiing  rather 
**aB  a  sick  man  pineth  away;**  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Is.  Ux.  19)  the  marginal  version 
is  to  be  followed,  rather  than  the  text.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is  quite  a 
matter  of  ooi\jecture;  they  probably  resembled  the 
Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem  such 
as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king*8  name  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  2i>4).  Kabbinical  writers  state  the  devices 
to  have  been  as  follows:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  a 
lion;  for  Keuben  a  man;  for  Epliraim  an  ox;  and 
for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov,  Crit.  Ajjp.  p.  667);  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this.  As  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  had  its 
standard, so  had  each  tribe  its  "sign**  (oth)  or 
M  ensign,**  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but  even 
eaeh  company  had  its  particular  ensigu  (Wilkin- 
son, /.  c)  We  luM>w  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
void  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  apparently 
Innforenoe  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.   W.  L.  B. 


*  ]^8US  (like  the  French  etuuivre^  which  is 
from  the  Latin  inteijvor)  means  in  1  Pet.  iii.  11.  to 
^  follow  alter  and  oetrtake:  '*  '*  Let  him  seek  peaee 
and  ensue  it."     It  has  no  fonger  this  sens&    U. 

BN-TAPPU'AH  {ryBrrX^jf^qfringoJ 
ofpie,  or  citron:  vnyh  BwpBiie;  [Alex,  if  yh 
eae<lMo0']  />«<  Toithmz).  'fhe  boundary  of  Ma- 
museh  went  fiom  focing  Shechem  **  to  the  inhab- 
itanU  of  Eu-tappuah  '*  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Tappuah,  the  position  of  which 
will  be  elsewhere  examined.  [Tapfuah.]  This 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Bktu-tappuah 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (i* 

•ENTRANCE  TO  HAMATH.  [Ha- 
math.] 

•ENTREAT  (written  also  "intieat**)  is 
often  used  in  the  A.  V.  where  we  should  employ 
"  treat,**  or  a  similar  expression,  as  m  the  phrases 
"to  entreat  well,**  »» courteously,"  "spitefully/* 
u  shamefully,**  and  "  to  evil  entreat;  **  see  Gen.  xli. 
16;  Acts  xxvii.  3;  Matt  xxii.  6;  Luke  xx.  U; 
AcU  vU.  19,  Ac  The  simpfe  "treat**  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  either  hi  the  A.  V.  or  in  Shake- 
speare. "  To  be  entreated  '*  (A.  V.)  often  signifies 
" to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaty; "  see  1  Chr.  v. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxiU.  13;  Is.  xix.  22,  Ac.  A 

BPuBN'ETUS  [A.  V.  Epenetus]  (*Ewa/yeTOf 
[praised  or  worthy  of  praise]),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Horn.  xvi.  5,  and 
4ffi\gpi^Mi  as  his  befoved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  nuOon^y  <^  enckiiit  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editors:  the  received  text  has  *Axataf )  unto  ChrisL 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  hiui 
fixst  bishop  of  (Jarthage,  but  Justinian  remarlcs  that 
the  AAican  churches  do  not  recognize  him. 

H.  A. 

EP'APHRAS  CZwMppas  [tocely,  fosciniU 
ing\\  a  feUow-kborer  with  the  Apostle  Pkul,  men- 
tioned Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  Colossian 
church  tlie  grace  of  (k)d  in  truth,  and  designated 
a  foithful  minister  (Wkoi^os )  of  Christ  on  their 
behalf.  (On  the  question  whether  Epaphras  was 
the  founder  of  Uhs  Colossian  church,  see  the  pro- 
legomena to  tlie  epistle,  in  Alford's  Grtek  TeMi- 
tneut,  iii.  35  ff.)  lie  was  at  that  time  with  St. 
Paul  at  Home  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  ex- 
pression &  if  &fju»f,  there  used,  to  have  been  a 
CV>lo6sian  by  hirth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
St.  Paul  there  calls  him  6  avinuxfui^trrSs  fiou, 
but  whether  the  word  represents  matter  of  fact,  or 
is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of  Ep- 
aphras*s  attention  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (cf.  Bom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  m  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  apostle  of  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Home  with 
oontributfotts  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with  the 
epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and  among 
them  by  Grotlus.  In  all  probability  the  name  Ep- 
aphras is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus:  but  on 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons,  the  very 
slight  notices  in  the  ""C.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  any  confide.ice.  The  name  Epaphro- 
ditus waa  sufficiently  common :  see  Tac.  Atm.  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  Domit,  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §  76.  The 
mart}Tologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colosse,  and  to  have  sufibred  mart}Tdoiii 
there.  U' A 
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•  Though  Epaphns  and  Epaphroditiu  may  be 
iiflferent  forms  of  the  aame  name  (see  Winer, 
RetUw.  i.  331),  the  probahUitj  is  that  in  the  Epistlai 
they  derignate  diflerent  persons.  It  is  against  the 
supposed  identitj,  first,  that  Epi^rss  belonged  to 
ColoessD  (CoL  iv.  12),  and  had  come  thence  to 
Rome  (Col.  i.  7),  whereas  Epaphroditus  belonged 
to  PhUippi,  and  had  been  sent  thence  to  Rome  with 
the  church's  contributions  for  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  25); 
and,  secondly  (as  the  foregoing  facts  indicate),  that 
Epaphns  bad  his  circuit  of  labor  in  Phrygia  or 
Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  13),  while  Epaphroditus  had 
his  circuit  in  northern  Greece  or  l^Iacedonia.  See 
Neander's  PJlamung,  ii.  292  (1847).  Again,  Ep- 
aphras  was  Paul's  fellow-captive,  probably  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  We  may  infer  Uiis  &nt,  from  his  being 
named  apart  from  Paul's  fellow-Iaboren  (ovy^fryol) 
at  Rome  (Phikm.  w.  23,  24),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  subjoined  iy  Xpiar^  'Ityo-ov,  which  shows  in 
what  sphere  he  bore  that  character.  Meyer  held 
to  the  figurative  sense  in  his  first  ed.  (1848),  but 
changes  to  the  other  in  his  thiid  (1865).         H. 

EPAPHRODITUS  (»Eir«4.p<»iTos,  PhiL  ii. 
25,iv.  18).    See  above  under  Epaphras.   U.  A. 

*  EPEN^TUS,  Rom.  xvi.  6.    [Ep^icnktus.] 
BTHAH  (ny^y  [darkness] :  r«^,  [r«4^; 

Vat  in  I  Chr,  To^cp;  Alex,  in  1  Chr.  and  Is.,] 
reufap:  Kplia\  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  "  The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  Midian  and  Ephah;  all  they  ftom  Sheba 
shall  come:  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense;  and 
they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  I^ord.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  onto 
thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee: 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory  **  (Is.  Ix. 
6,  7).  This  passage  dearly  oonnecU  the  descend- 
ants of  Ephah  with  the  Midianites,  the  Keturahite 
Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  both  in  the  position  of 
their  settlements,  and  in  their  wandering  habits; 
and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they  formed  a  tribe  bear- 
hig  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory  identification 
of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.      The  Arabic 

word  &AAC  {Gheyftk),  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  village,  near  BtdUys  (the  modem  Bilbeys),  a 
place  in  I^^ypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo:  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufiScient  author- 
ity.    [Midian;  Sheba.]  E.  S.  P. 

ETHAH  (nj^y  lclarkMis\i  roj4^:  Epha), 
1.  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Jndah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  46). 

2.  Son  of  Jahdai;  also  in  the  line  of  Jndah  (1 
Chr.  a.  47). 

ETHAH.     [Measures.] 

ETHAI  [2  syl.]  (foUowing  the  Keri,  ""D^^; 

Vot  the  original  text  is  ^&')7  =  0fhai  \yctary^ 
languid]',  and  soLXX.  *lwp4\  [Alex,  n^ci;  FA. 
O^c:]   Oplii)^  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were 

among  the  "  captains  f^T!^)  of  the  forces  *'  left  in 
Judah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (.Ter.  xl.  8). 
They  submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Baby- 
lonian governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred 
with  hmi  by  Ishmael  (xli.  3,  comp.  xl  13). 
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ETHER  (nSS  [a  calf,  young  owMfl 
*A^tlp,  '0<^4p;  [in  Gen.,  Alex.  A^p:]  OpUr 
Epher),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mid 
ian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  I  33),  not  mentioned  ir 
the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passagea 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.    Aoc<Hding  to  Gesenina,  the  name  is 

c 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr,  T^*  "S^^fyuV 

^<  a  calf,"  and  **  a  certain  little  animal,  or  iueei,  or 
animalcule."     Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  appdla> 

tion,  Ghifdr  (  jLi^);  but  one  waa  a  branch  of 

the  first  Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kina- 
neh  (cf.  Caussin,  Ewti  $ur  tHisL  dts  Arabts,  I 
20, 297,  and  298 ;  and  Abulfedls  ffisL  Anteuiamiai, 
ed.  Heischer,  p.  196):  nather  is  ascribed  to  Mid- 
ian. The  fint  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh); 
the  second,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mekkdi. 

E.S.P. 

ETHER  (^55  [a  oalf]i  "Afep,  Alex.  Tu- 
ftp:  £phcr). 

L  A  son  of  Esra,  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah;  noesiblyt  though  this  is  not  dear,  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

S.  i*Otp4p;  [Comp.'A^^p;  Ald.ro^/p.])  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  fiuuilies  of  Manaodi  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  34).  The  name  may  be 
oomparad  with  that  of  Ophrah,  the  native  plaee  of 
Gideon,  b  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  In 
the  original  the  two  are  identical  except  in  tcnni- 

nation  C^E]?,  n^^);  and  according  io  the 
LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points  were  once  the 
same.  G. 

ETHES-DAMIMCIM  {U'Tpj  DSt?: 
*E^cpfi^ir;  [Vat.  -fuu;]  Alex.  A^«o-8o/«/ft«r:  n 
Jinilms  Domuum^  a  place  between  Socoh  and  Aa»- 
kah,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped  be- 
fore the  affray  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvil.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  onoertain, 
but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the  "end"  or 
"  boundary  of  bk>od,"  in  that  case  probably  derived 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent  sangninaiy 
encounters  b^ween  Israel  and  the  Philistines 
Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-dasimim  it  oocms 
once  again  in  a  similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  18). 
For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elaii,  yAU.ET 
OK.  G. 

♦EPHE'SIAN  (Wtriot:  i>Aesfw),  an  in- 
habitant of  Ephesus,  usea  in  the  singular  only  of 
Trophimus,  one  of  Paul's  Greek  friends  with  hmi 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  but  in  the  ploial,  of 
the  entire  people  of  that  city  as  notorious  for  their 
worship  of  Diana  (AcU  xix.  28,  34,  35  6u).     [Di- 

AKA.]  H. 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxvlii.  16),  m^ 
parently  immediately  after  he  had  written  the 
Epistle  to  ''iie  Colossians  [Colossiaks,  Epistlb 
to],  and  during  that  period  (perhaps  the  eariy  part 
of  A.  D.  62)  when  his  imprisonment  had  not  a»- 
sumed  the  severer  character  which  seems  to  havt 
mariced  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian  church  at  the  ancient  and  fomoos  etty  of 
Ephesus  (see  below),  that  chw  th  which  the  A|«Mkk 
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had  hiiiiMif  fbanded  (Acta  ziz.  1  ff.,  oomp.  zviiL 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  (rpier£ar,  Acts 
n.  31),  and  fiom  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  an^  aflfecting  fiuewell 
(Acts  XX.  18-36).  It  does  not  seem  to  haw  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circttmstances,  nor  even 
to  have  invdved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
hig  (oomp.  Schneckenburger,  Beitrdge^  p.  13d  if.), 
whether  against  oriental  or  Jndusiie  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  bve  whidi 
the  Apoetle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychieus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Coloese,  aiibrded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  oontaus  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  neariy  contemporaneous 
Epistle  to  the  Coloesians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the  same 
time  eubrges  upon  such  piofomKl  mysteries  of  the 
divine  counsels,  disphtyi  so  fully  the  oriym  and 
ckvehpmenis  of  the  tinu-ch  in  ChrUt^  its  union, 
oonmiunion,  and  aggr^^ion  in  him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  other- 
wise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  eonsoktory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children 
of  men.  To  the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelHng 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily 
heariog  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  to  that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ 
was  the  corner-stone,  the  Apoetles  the  foundations, 
and  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of 
the  august  superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must 
have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and 
a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  be- 
ing divided  into  two  portions,  the  fint  mainly  doc- 
trinal (ch.  L^iL),  the  second  hortatory  and  prao- 
ticoL 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Chriat,  and 
made  known  to  us  his  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
an  in  him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  Apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calliag,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  th^  powK"  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ  —  the 
head  of  his  body,  the  church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  Apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ,  —  and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Cnirist;  how  he  was  their  peace;  how 
by  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
ii.  11-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  Apostle  was  revealed 
the  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
worid,  they  were  not  to  fiunt  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
iii.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of 
all  to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fuUness  of 
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God  (ch.  iii.  13-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  30,  21),  which  serve 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  pracHctd  portion. 

This  the  Apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  fiuth, 
and  grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living 
Mead,  even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then 
they  were  to  walk  no  bnger  as  darkened,  feelingless 
heathen;  they  were  to  put  off  the  okl  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-34).  This  too  was  to  be 
practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions;  they 
were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  for- 
giving; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  35-v.  3). 
Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity,  were  not 
even  to  be  named;  they  were  once  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, now  they  are  light,  and  must  reprove  the 
deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus  were  they 
to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to  sing,  and 
to  give  thanks  (ch.  ▼.  15-21).  Wives  were  to  be 
subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  k>re  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33) ;  children  were 
to  honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  holily 
their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and  masters 
were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties 
(ch.  vi.  6-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them* 
selves  against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychieus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology 
(ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to  its 
close. 

With  regard  to  the  atahenticity  and  genuineneu 
of  thiis  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies 
of  antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do 
not  press  the  suppo^  allusions  in  Ignatius,  £ph. 
ch.  12,  and  Polycarp,  PhiUpp.  ch.  12,  we  can  con- 
fidently adduce  Irenaeus,  Hmr.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3 ; 
aem.  Alex.  Pcedng.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom, 
iv.  p.  592  (ed.  Pott);  Origen,  Conir,  Cels.  iii.  20; 
Tertull.  de  Proicr.  JTobt.  ch.  36,  and  after  them 
the  constant  and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient 
chureh.  Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics 
refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  t6 
him  as  its  author;  comp.  .Iren»ns,  Hmr.  i.  8,  6. 
In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been 
somewhat  vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette, 
both  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commenifiry 
on  this  epistle  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labors  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Cok)e8ians,  though  compiled  in  the  apostolic  agCf 
Schwegler  {iVachapoit.  ZtiUdL  ii.  .330  if.),  Banr 
(Pati/iw,  p.  418  ff.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  r^t  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montauism  and  early 
Gnosticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details, 
it  seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  aigumenta 
have  been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious 
plausibility,  but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked 
by  arrogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divenreucei 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
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wholly  deititute  of  any  wund  historical  baab;  od 
the  other  band  we  ha\'e  unutually  ooovinciog 
caunter-investtgations,  and  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church.  If  the  discrepancies  in 
matter  and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer 
of  the  19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
unlt^ental  reception  by  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centurieSf  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
im)M}6ture  V 

For  a  detaOed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De 
Wette  and  Bdur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Meyer,  EinUH.  z.  JCph.  p.  19  ff.  (ed.  2),  Davidson, 
JiUrod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  ffl,  and  Alford,  Pro- 
lej(ymeftay  p.  8.  [So5  also  Klcpper,  De  Origins 
Epp.  (id  Kphtsum  et  Cotossense^y  (>ryph.  1853.]  ^ 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  refiden  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  IlavAof  aw^oroAos 
Xpurrov  *lri4rov  8i^  Btk-fiparos  Btcv  raiis  aylois 
ro7s  oiaip  ip  *E^ic^  ical  viffrois  iv  Xpurr^ 
*Ii}<roG,  the  words  iy  *E^4a-^  are  omitted  by  B, 
67  [a  gecuH'la  mma],  Basil  (expressly),  aud  pos- 
sibly [prol)ably]  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with 
the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  all  greetings 
to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which  the  Apostle 
stood  in  such  affectionate  relation,  aud  some  other 
internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the 
ancient  church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his 
assertion  that  it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as 
an  epistle  to  the  Kphesiatdy  (</)  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty iq  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel 
usaire  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
braclcets  in  which  these  words  are  mcloeed  in  the 
2d  edition  of  TUditmlorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.''  If  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  internal  objections,  we  must  record  the  opinion 
that  none  on  the  whole  seems  so  free  from  objection 
as  that  which  regards  the  Epistle  as  also  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  churches  either  conterminous  to, 
or  dependent  on,  that  of  Kphesus.     The  oounter- 


a  •  Some  good  remarks  on  this  topic  will  also  be 
Ibund  in  an  article  on  T^e  Titbingrn  Sehooi  by  the 
Rev.  S.  O.  Bulflnch.  D.  D.,  in  the  MorUfdy  Religious 
Magazine  (Boston)  for  Blay,  ISM,  p.  801  ff.  Speaking 
of  the  resdmblance  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  Ckrfosdans,  and  of  their  Rejection  bj  Baor,  the 
writer  observes :  — 

"Our  critic,  however,  does  not  hold  that  one  of 
these  epistles  U  gvnuino  and  the  other  forged,  bat 
condemns  both  together.  In  so  doing,  he  does  not 
Appear  to  perceive  that  he  encounters  the  very  diffl- 
tulty  which  he  ha(]t  Just  urged  against  the  common 
belief.  It  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that -two  perrons 
should,  without  consent,  have  forged  two  protended 
epistles  so  like  each  other  as  these :  nor  does  it  seem 
credible  that,  when  one  had  fbrgiHl  Coloesians,  another 
eounterfeiter  should  have  reodved  this  base  coinage  as 
true,  and  given  us  forgery  upon  foi^ry.  The  only 
supposition  remaining  for  Dr.  Baur  is  that  the  pre- 
teodod  author  repeated  himself  —  the  supposition 
wiiicii  he  bul  already  repudiated  as  applied  to  PauL 
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aigumenta  of  Meyer,  though  aUy  nifped,  are  mi 
convincing.  Kor  can  an  appeal  io  the  nknoe  d 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  further  desti- 
nation be  conceived  of  much  weight,  aa  their  icfcr- 
enoes  are  to  the  usual  and  tUvinr  designatioD  cf 
the  epistle,  but  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to 
af^t  the  question  of  ita  wider  or  narrower  dcstios- 
tion.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  wptaaH 
greetings  might  have  been  separately  intmstod  to 
the  beiu«r  I'ychieus,  possibly  hioiself  an  Fphfsisa, 
and  certainly  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi 
22)  to  inform  the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  ew- 
cumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  iu  reapeci  of  com- 
position between  this  epistle  aud  that  to  the  Colos> 
sians  is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  wfaofe, 
both  internal  and  external  oonsideraiions  seem 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  ^istk  to 
the  ("olossians.  Comp.  Neander,  Plantdrng^  i.  329 
(Bohn),  Sclileiermacher,  ShuL  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p. 
500,  and  Wieseler,  Ckt-onoL,  p.  450  ff.  On  the  shn- 
ilarity  of  contents,  see  Cou>bKiANS,  Epistle  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  duriitg 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Ccsarea  (Acts  xxi. 
^7-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [Colos- 
sians, Epistle  to],  and  on  delibeiation  rgeded. 
llie  weight  of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the 
side  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the 
present  epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome. 

llie  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  numerous.  We  may  specify  those  of 
Kuckert  (Leipz.  18.34),  Harless  (Erl.  ISU),— sa 
admirable  edition,  completely  undervalued  by  De 
Wette,  —  Olshausen  (Kiinigsb.  1840),  De  Wette 
([.eipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl.  1848),  Meyer  (GitL 
1853);  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Eadis 
(Gla%.  1854  [also  New  Yoric]),  ElUcoU  (Land. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  C.  J.  £. 

*  We  have  later  editions  of  commentaries  fnm 
EUicott,  3d  ed.,  18.')4  (Amcr.  reprint,  1866);  Alford, 
1865  (4th  ed.);  Harless,  1858  (but  unchanged); 
Stier,  1859  (an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  edition, 
wbid^  Ellicott  in  the  Frefiux  to  his  hpktsifnig  so 
justly  censures  for  its  prolixity);  Meyer,  3d  ed., 
1859.  To  the  foregoing  works  we  may  add  tbost 
of  Schenkel,  Britfr  an  dU  J''pf>tget\  Ac,  1867  (its 
Ausg. ) ;  Kari  Braune,  BiT.  an  die  J-pheser^  drc,  18<>7 
(substituted  for  Schenkel's  commentary  on  this 
epistle  in  I^mue's  BUttbrerk) ;  Hleek,  VorUsmnfftm 
u^.  die  Bt-itfe  an  die  Kvi.,  den  PUUtm.  h.  die 


It  would  be,  Indeed,  less  probable  In  the  case  of  s 
forger  than  in  that  of  the  Apostle;  for  the  latrsr, 
writing  naturally,  would  not  guard  tiimself  agaicst 
repeating  the  same  thoughts  in  letters  to  diflKereot  per- 
sons; while  one  who  was  Ikbricadng  &lse  cputles 
would  take  especial  care  against  whatever  might  bring 
his  work  into  suspicion."     (Page  808  )  A. 

b  *  The  diplomatic  evidence  against  the  gennine- 
ness  of  the  words  iv  'E^a^  Is  now  streogthened  by 
their  omission  in  the  Codex  Sitiaitiais.  Basii  tcstiOss 
Uiat  the  reading  roiv  o^iv  (without  cr  'E4«<ry)  had 
been  handed  down  by  his  predecessors,  and  was  thai 
which  ho  had  found  in  the  ancient  copies  of  the  epistle ; 
ovTW  yap  Kol  oi  irpo  luuStv  vopaJe&Mcairt,  ital  ^fi«U  if 
To«  naXoioU  ri»v  aiTiypa^r  tvp^KOfuy  (CbHtm 
Eunom.  11.  19).  This  appears  also  to  luive  been  tihs 
reading  of  Orlgen.  See  the  note  in  Tlschradorf  ^  7th 
ed.  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1869).  The  extsnsl 
evidence  against  the  words  is  certainly  wHghty.  Oa 
this  and  other  questions  relating  to  the  epfaitie,  sec  pae> 
ticularly  Bleak's  Yortesungen  (1866),  p.  172  ff.       A. 
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%>A.,  1S65  (eilit<xl  bj  F.  Nitzsch);  Trapp,  m  hu 
CotntnefUnrg  oh  the  Xew  Testtiment  (Webster's  ed. 
Lond.  18(>5);  Maurice,  Epistle  to  the  JUphesiaru^ 
in  bis  Unify  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  612-648 
(1854);  J.  Llewelyn  Dayies,  JSpislles  of  St,  Paul 
to  the  £phesiitns,  Culossitinii  and  PhUemony  with 
Intrwhtction  and  Notes  (Lond.  18(>6);  Alford,  in 
bis  New  Testament  for  English  Readers  (1866); 
Wordswortb,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  with  Inti-o- 
ductions  and  Nties,  1866  (4th  ed.);  and  in  our 
own  country,  those  of  the  Knv.  Albert  Dames, 
Notes,  ExfjldiuUory  and  Practicid,  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesitns,  Philippiuns,  and  Odossinfis 
(1845),  S.  H.  'l\inier,  l>.  D.,  The  Epistle  io  the 
Ephesi'tns,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Exeget- 
ioal  Commentary  (1856),  and  Charles  Ilodt^e,  1>.  D., 
Comm,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesitns  (185G). 

The  circle  of  critical  questions  (such  as  geiiuine- 
uesB,  Gnostic  tendency,  time  and  place  of  conipufli- 
tion)  to  which  this  epistle  has  given  rise,  coincides 
very  nearly  with  tliat  connected  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  (JoUi^isians.  [Colosmians.)  On  this  class 
ot  questions  see  especially  l^f.  AVeiss's  supple- 
mentary article  in  llerzog's  RtaUEncyk.  xix.  481- 
487.  This  writer  agrees  with  those  who  regard  ii^ 
'£^^<ry  of  the  receivwl  text  (i.  1)  aa  a  later  addition. 
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and  the  epistle  consequently  as  enrjclical  in  its 
destination.  In  his  view  the  textual  evidence  foi 
this  conclusion  is  altogether  preponderant,  whils 
the  omission  of  tlie  words  occasions  no  difficulty. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  Apostle  in  the  address  to 
charactoize  his  readers  as  Christians  or  saints  in 
a  general  way,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  7),  oral 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  churches  for  whom 
the  epistle  was  designed.  Bleek  (EinL  in  das  N. 
Test  p.  467)  supposes  that  the  letter  was  sent  first 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (comp.  Tertull.  adc. 
Marcitm.  v.  11,  17,  and  Col.  iv.  16),  but  that  it 
was  designed  t»  be  communicated  to  other  churciics 
in  the  immediate  neighliorhood  (as  that  at  Hie- 
rapolis),  which  Paul  hod  not  penonally  mited.  Ha 
thinks  it  cannot  have  been  intended  ahto  for  the 
church  at  Kphesus,  which  stood  in  so  diflereiit  a 
reLition  to  the  Apostle.  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Laurent,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  article  {Philemon  ron 
Jyiodiktia,  in  the  Jahrb,  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1806, 
p.  129  ff.)  regards  the  epistle  as  designed  equally 
for  the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Ephesus,  and 
therefore  originally  written  without  any  address, 
the  words  ip  "E^ia^  in  ver.  1  being  a  later  addi- 
tion.    The  various  hypotheses  have  been  still  more 


Bite  of  Bphesns.    (From  Ubords.) 


recently  discussed  by  Ramphausen,  Utbei'  den 
ursprHngl,  Leserkreis  des  Epheserbriefes,  in  the- 
Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol,,  ISJG,  pp.  742-749.  He 
supposes  that  the  epistle  was  originally  addressed 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea.  H. 

EPH'BStrS  (^E4>;(r9y),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  {jr6\i%  'Ivviai  4irnpa»t<rTd.Ti\, 
Steph.  Hyz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opix).site  the  island  of 
8amos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Not 
that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the  first 
century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply  the 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.     [Ephesus.] 

Among  the  more  marked  physicU  features  of  the 
peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
I^Iieander,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the ' 
interior  westward  to  the  Arohipelago,  Smyrna  (Kev.  i 
ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  17)  of  the  other,  lietween  the  %'aUeys 
irauied  by  these  two  rivers  b  the  shorter  stream 


and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kutschuk-Afendere,  or  the  Little  Maeander. 
Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian  meadows) 
was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge  between 
Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these  mountains 
being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Messogis  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Meeander  on  the  north, 
the  former  more  remotely  connected  with  the  range 
of  Tmolus  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Hermui 
on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge  and  towards  the 
sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  flat 
(Herod,  il.  10),  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it. 
The  plain  is  now  about  6  miles  in  brradth,  but 
formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller;  and  some  of 
the  hills  were  once  probably  islands.  Here  Ephesus 
stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and  partly  on  the 
hills. 

Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  ajid 
Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fiict  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being   in   front  of  Coressus  and  near  it. 
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thon^  tepanted  by  a  deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.  E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  bill  mentioned  by  Pn>- 
oopius  {de  JEdif.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
name  AtfOMluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to 
him,  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  Sytos  9toK6yos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  Apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  I.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by 
Eusebitts.  Possibly  his  Gospel  and  EpisSee  were 
written  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  Is  also  Timothy 
and  St.  John ;  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his 
qiistles  to  the  church  of  this  place  (rf  ^irK\i}<r(f 

Hefele,  Pat.  Apottol.  p.  154),  which  held  a  con- 
spicuous position  during  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  in  fiu^  the  metropolis  of  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  ^rect  Biblical 
illustration  we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  St  P&ul,  in  following  which  minutely  it  is 
remaricable  how  all  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  ancient  Ephesus  come  successively  into  view. 

1.  Geoffr(qjhical  Relations.  —  These  may  be 
viewed  in  connection,  first  with  the  sea  and  then 
with  the  laud. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  trafiic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Tauruii  (Strab. 
ziv.  p.  950):  its  harbor  (named  Panon:iius),at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed ; 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindrances 
both  in  the  time  of  Attalus,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Arm.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrafions  of  its  mercantile  rehitiona 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  dose  of  his  second  mis- 
sionnry  circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to  Syria 
(ib.  21,  22) ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the 
.£gean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later  period 
[Corinthians,  Fiiut  Epistle  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
firom  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (zix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.,  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  idands  and  neighboring  ports 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confidently 
whether  the  joiuneys  implied  there  were  by  land 
or  by  water.     See  lilcewise  Acts  xix.  27,  xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  tlie  Apostle's  travels.  The 
<*  upper  ooasU  '*  (r^  iumrtpiKiL  fi4pnt  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed  vrnen  about  to  talce  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
3f  the  interior;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
iistrict  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsuccessfid  prcgect  of  preaching  the 
gospel  in  tlie  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
Mart,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastward  from  Eph- 
moB*  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
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(Rev.  iii.  1)  and  thence  to  (Sala^  and  tbe  N.  E.. 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Fiactyas  lo  Uag^ 
nesia,  and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Mieander  to  leo- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seeB 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magneitan  gates  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leadmg 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  HUctas. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Epbe- 
sian  elders  travdled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Pknl 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noHeed  by 
travellers  under  the  diffi  of  (Saliesus.  AH  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in 
Leake*s  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  Worship  of  Diana.  —  Conapie- 
nous  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus  wm 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Aitemis,  Use  tntekzy 
divinity  of  tbe  city.  This  building  was  raked  on 
immense  substructions,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the 
swnnipy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  eariier  tenple, 
which  had  been  b^gun  before  the  Persian  war,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Gsnt 


Plan  of  ths  Temple  of  IHaaa  at  1 
Onhl's  S^fkesiaea.) 

was  bom;  and  another  stnicture,  raised  by  the  en- 
thusiastic oo(iperation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
^  Asia,'*  had  taken  its  plaoe.  Its  dimensioiBa  were 
very  great.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in 
breadUi  220.  The  odumns  were  127  in  number, 
and  each  of  them  was  00  feet  high.  In  style,  too, 
it  constituted  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vxtniv.  hr.  1); 
since  it  was  here  first  that  the  graceful  lonie  oida 
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The  magnifloeiioe  of  this  nnctiuoy 
«M  A  proverb  ihnnighout  the  civilized  woiid.  ('O 
r4fs  *Kot4wMos  wq^s  i»  *E^4ir^  fi6tfos  4orl  Bwif 
olkof,  PhUo  Bp.  apecL  Mmdil,)  AJl  ' 
eirenmstaiKea  give  increaaed  force  to  the  architect- 
unl  eUei^ory  in  the  gmt  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  this  plaee  (I  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  po^ 
fei|^  where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Eph.  ii.  19-22;  1 
nm.  iU.  15,  Ti.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to  the 
words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(AeU  XX.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  derotkm,  the  city 
of  Ephesus  was  called  putK^pos  (ver.  85)  or 
**  warden  **  of  Diana.  This  was  a  recogniad  title 
applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  oomxnuniticB.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the 
term  is  abundantly  found  both  on. coins  and  on  in- 
seriptMHia.  Its  neocorate  was  in  btct,  as  the  **  town* 
derk*'  said,  proverbiaL  Another  consequence  of 
the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was, 
that  a  large  mannfartory  grew  up  there  of  portable 
■brines  (yao(,  ver.  24,  the  itpiBpituvra  of  Dionys. 
Halicam.  ii.  2,  and  other  ¥rriterB),  which  strangers 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys or  set  up  m  their  houses.  Of  the  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  **  coppersmith "  {6  xa\K9vsy  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
was  one.  The  case  ot^ Demetrius  the  '* silver- 
smith "  iii(yyvp<nroios  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He 
was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw  the  gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  cnftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
rtxt^iTot  (ver.  24)  or  designen,  and  the  ipydrat 
(ver.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  toe  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

3.  TheAiinrcku  —  Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  I'he  uproar  mentioned* 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  pbce  at  this  seanon. 
St  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xri.  8) ;  and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiariy  sensitive  if  he  found  his  trade 
fiuling  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.    However 
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ical  books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (ver.  19) 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul's  pleaching,  it  ir 
enough  here  to  refer  to  the  *£^^<ria  ypdfifuef 
(mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were 
regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and  when 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  The 
ftuth  in  these  mystic  syllables  coQtinued,  more  or 
less,  till  the  sixth  centniy.  See  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der of  Tndles  in  the  IHct,  of  Biog.  [See  also 
Grotius  and  WeCstein  on  Acts  xix.  19.] 

5.  Provincial  and  nmnic^>al  govemmenL — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  prorince; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fi^t  we  find  proconsuls 
(&'«^ir»ro<,  '*  deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  b  it  necessary  to  inquire 
here  whether  the  plural  in  this  passsge  is  generic, 
or  whether  the  govemora  of  other  provinces  were 
present  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  81)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assise- 
town  (Jorum  or  convetUus);  and  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (ver.  38)  we  find  tlie  court-days  alluded  to 
as  actually  being  held  {iiy6patoi  6yo¥Tai,  A.  V. 
"the  law  is  open*')  during  the  uproar;  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  &6 
expression  this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see 
Wordsworth).  Ephesus  itself  was  a  » free  city," 
and  had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  {y^powria  or  $ov\-ti)  is  mentioiHsd,  not 
only  by  Stnibo,  but  by  Josephus  {ArU.  xiv.  10,  § 
25,  xvi.  6,  §§  4,  7);  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  speaks  of  the  9rifAos  (w.  30,  33,  A.  V. 
'*the  people")  snd  of  its  customary  assemblies 
(iyy^u^  iKK\ri(ri<f,  w.  39,  A.  V.  '*a  htwful  as- 
sembly"). That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  pkMse  in  the  theatre  (w.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Cssarea  that  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death- 
stroke  (Acts  xiL  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  sasemblies  (Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
80;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal oflScers  of  Ephesus,  the  » Town-Clerk" 
iypaftfAartvt)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  fh>m  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remsrluible  how  aU  these  political  and  re- 

„ ^ ^    ligious  characteristics  of  Ephesus  which  appear  in 

this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs   CAa-(^x'<f  ^*  ^'   ^^  ncred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 


"chiefii  of  Asia")    were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
These  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  m  different  parts  of  the  prorince 
of  Aria,  Just  as  other  prorinces  had  their  Oaht- 
archi^  Ljfcinrehi,  dfcc    Various  cities  would  require 
the  presence  of  these  oflloers  in  turn.     In  the  ac- 
count of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 
PaL  Apott.  p.  286)  an  important  part  b  played  by 
the  Afliareh  Philip.    It  b  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
influeuoe  which  St.  Paul  had  gained   at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarohs  took  his  side  in 
the  disturbMioe.      See  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
note  on  Acts  xix.  31.     [Asiarcii.k.] 

4.  Studif  and  practice  of  mnyic.  —  Not 
onoonnected  with  the  preceding  subject  was 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Ephesus.  Thb  also  comes  conspicuously 
bto  riew  in  St.  I^uke's  narrative.  The  pe- 
Quliar  character  of  St.  Paul*s  miracles  {Iv 
pdfuu  ow  rks  twx«^«»  ver.  11)  woukl  Coin  of 


and  coins.  An  iLpx^^ov  or  state -paper  office  b 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  in  Chbhull.  llie 
ypafAfAartvs  frequently  i4>pearB;  so  abo  the  'Acri- 
ipxat  and  iiyOiiraToi.  Sometimes  these  words 
are  combined  in  the  same  inscription:  see  for  in- 
stance Bi  ckh.  Corp,  Inac  2999,  2994.  The  fol- 
lowing b  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing 
abo  the  words  8i}/ios  and  v^K^pos-  'H  ^lAoire 
^acrrhs  ^E^ttrUtr  $ovK^  /col  6  pfwK6pot  infot 
KoBUpwFW  M  iif0vwdrw  lltZovicalov  npf«ri(f ^ 


I,  exhibiting  the  Tompb  of  DUna. 


seem  to  have  been  intended  as  antagonbtic  to  the  I  rev  ffi^»ffafi4¥0v  Ti/3.  KA.  "ItoXikov  tov  ypoft 
mvabnt  superstition.     In  illustration  of  the  mag- 1  ftarlttt  rev  M^pov,  2966.     The  coins  of  EpbesDi 
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Bra  full  of  aUufllons  to  the  wonhip  of  Diana  in 
various  aspects.  The  vi'ord  ytctnipos  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  That  which  is  given  above  has 
also  the  word  irB^Taros :  it  exhibits  an  ima^^  of 
the  temple,  and,  bearing  as  it  does,  the  name  and 
head  of  Nero,  it  must  ha>'e  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  staj  in  Ephesus. 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  considerable 
numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  {U.  c),  and  might 
be  inferred  fh)m  its  mercantile  eminence;  but  it  is 
also  evident  frx>m  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In  harmony 
with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place  of  con- 
course and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acts  xviii. 
25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos  (xviii.  24)  is  an 
exemplification  fbrther  of  the  intercourse  between 
tiiis  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  of 
Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
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immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Arts  fi.). 

'  Whatevtf  previous  plans  St.  Ilaul  may  l»ve  mkt* 
tained  (xvi.  6),  bis  first  visit  was  on  hb  ret«n 

,  ttom  the  second  inissionary  circuit  (xvilL  19-21); 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short :  nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 

I  Ephesus;  but  he  left  there  Aqiiila  and  lYiaeillB 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  (2 

j  ilm.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In  SL  Paul's 
own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  xx. 

I  31),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage  nf 

,  his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  fint 
in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the  school 
<^  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  prii-ate  hotisn 
(XX.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the  liist 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  nf 
the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the  ^Egcaii. 
The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives  but  little 
elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  EpbesiaiiA. 
which  was  written  several  jears  after  frtun  Konie; 
but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important  partiea- 
lars  (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  personal 
habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address  at  Mi- 
letus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church  at  Eph- 
esus was  thoroughly  organized  under  its  presbytm. 
At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set  over  them,  ss 
we  learn  fh>m  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  PauPs  other  companions,  two,  Trophi- 


Tiew  of  the  Theatre  at  Epfaesns.    (From  lAborde.) 


mus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of  Asia  (xx.  4), 
and  the  latter  prol»bly  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  the  former 
certainly  (Acts  xxi.  20),  nati\'es  of  Ephesus.  In 
the  same  connection  we  ought  to  mention  ()t?esiph- 
orus  (2  Tim.  i.  lB-18)  and  his  household  (iv.  19). 
On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed  certain  specified 
Epheuan  antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  tl  e  iions  of 
Scc^-a  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hyniena-us  and 
Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  Phy- 
gellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  ICphesus  has  been  visited  and 
examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last  200 
years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copious,  have 
been  given  by  Pococke,  I'oumefort,  Spon  and 
Wheler,  Cliandler,  Poi^oulat,  Prokesch,  Beai^jour, 
Schuliert,  Anuidtll,  Fellows,  and  Hamilton.  The 
Aillcst  accounts  are,  among  the  older  travellers,  in 
Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent,  in  Hamil- 


I  ton.  Some  viewB  are  given  in  the  seeond  voltune 
of  the  /(mian  Antiquitief^  published  by  the  IMIrt- 
tanti  ^H)ciety.  I.eake,  in  his  Asia  Afinor,  ban  a 
discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  tlie 
Temple.  ITie  whole  place  is  now  utteriy  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  small  Turkish  village  at 
I  Ayofftluk.  'fhe  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  oii 
;  Coressus  and  on  the  pUin ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
I  as  to  many  topographical  details.  In  Kieperl's 
Iltllas  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  />»c/,  of  (Jeog. 
s.  V.  Ephtmu.  Guhl's  pUns  also  are  mostly  frao 
Kiepert. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  podtion  of 
the  Uieatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  alisolutely  certain. 
Fellows  says  it  must  have  Iteen  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  worid.  A  view  of  it,  fVnm  Faborde,  is  givoi 
above.     The  situation  of  tie  tent|)le  is  doubtfidi 
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tel  it  probably  itood  wbera  oertoin  lary^e  muan  re- 
maui  on  the  low  grouDd,  ftill  in  yiew  of  the  ibe«tre. 
The  diaappesnuDoe  of  the  temple  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incesBant  cue  of  iU  uaterials  for 
mediKnd  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
(he  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Perry,  De  reimt  KpkrtioruM  (Gott  18^7),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  hlphtuiea  (Berl.  184;)),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen's  Pandm  (Ciott.  1830), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus ;  Kacoe 
On  the  AcU  (Oxf.  1829),  pp.  274-285;  Mr.  Aker- 
man*8  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  tlie  Traw, 
of  tAe  Numitmttic  Sue.,  1841;  Gronov.  Anliq. 
Grmc.  vii.  387-401 ;  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in 
the  Rev.  de$  Dtux  Monde*  for  January  1842. 

An  daborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to 
be  in  preparation  by  Sir.  Kalkener  [since  published, 
Lond.  1862].  J.  S.  H. 

•  The  Apostle  Paul  in  all  probability  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  tbe  Galatians  at  Ephesus,  duruig  his  so- 
journ of  nearly  three  yean  in  that  city  (Acts  ix. 
91).  [Galatians,  Epistle  to  thk.]  His  so- 
ioum  there  for  so  long  a  time  iUustnites  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  rule  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
that  was  to  pbnt  the  gospel  first  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  then  fh>m  these  centres  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  regions.  Writing  to  the 
beUevers  at  Thesaalonica,  the  most  populous  place 
in  northern  Greece,  Paul  commends  them,  because 
from  them  had  **  sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
Lord  not  only  in  Maoedouia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  (otho*)  place ''  with  which  tra^-el  and  com- 
merce connected  that  metropolis  (1  Thess.  i.  8). 
Ephesus  heU  a  similar  rank  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix.  10).  The 
church  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  whi6h  the  AiKMtle  John  at  a  subsequent  period 
sent  messages  from  Patmos  (Kev.  ii.  1  ff.).  How 
sadly  fulfilled  were  Paul's  predictious  respecting  the 
corruptions  which  should  appear  in  this  chur\:h 
after  his  death  (Acts  xx.  28  fC),  we  learn  from  ite 
oondition  as  described  by  John  (Kev.  iL  1-6). 
[NicoLAiTAMB.]  For  the  import  and  teachings 
of  the  communication  which  the  Spirit  sent  through 
John  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  see  Trench's  Conun. 
OH  the  KpUUtM  to  the  Seven  Churdiea  in  Asia,  and 
Prof.  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocfdypee. 

Forbiger  (Handb.  der  alten  Geogr,  ii.  188  ff.) 
cites  the  principal  passages  in  the  olassiral  writers 
which  illustrate  the  rank  and  earlier  history  of  this 
capital  of  Koman  Asia.  There  are  articles  on 
« Ephesus'*  in  Pauly's  ReaUEncyk,  by  Westcr- 
mann,  and  in  Hersog's  ReaUEncyk.  by  Arnold, 
liswin  furnishes  a  sketch  at  some  length  of  pro- 
consular Asia  and  Ephesus  its  capital  (/4/V  and 
Epiede*  of  St.  Paul,  i.  344^65).  The  incidente 
relating  to  Paul's  life  and  labors  in  that  city  are 
drawn  out  in  chap.  viii.  of  Howson's  Scene*  from 
the  Life  of  SL  Paidy  and  their  ReUgu»u  Leseons 
(Lond.  1866),  reprinted  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  (Boston,  1867).  See  also  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  Life  and  Letten  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  80  ff. 
(Amer.  ed.). 

The  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  in  the 
avimilating  power  of  its  commerce,  arts,  and  gen- 
eral civillEation  brings  with  it  strange  innovations 
A  raUroad  at  the  present  time  connects  the  Apoc- 
ilyptic  places.  8m}Tna  snd  Ephesus,  with  each 
ither.     » By  the  railway,"  sa^'s  Pressense  {L'tml 
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of  the  Gotpel,  p.  215),  »*we  made  the  journey  In 
two  hours..  It  crosses  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  ly< 
ing  between  green  mountains,  crowned  not  far  from 
Ephesus  by  a  fine  glacier.  Numerous  herds  are 
startled  into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine: 
several  slow  cara\'ans  pass  before  us,  as  if  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  antique  locomotion  of  the 
desert  world  and  the  unbridled  haste  of  a  more 
ad\-anced  civilization.'*  H. 

EPH'LAL(bbcW  [jfidgmenty,  'A^aiihX'. 
Alex.  Oip\a^\  [Aid.  ^ith  8  >ISS.  *O^X({\:]  Oph- 
hi),  a  descendant  of  Judali,  of  the  family  of  lle^ 
ron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  (1*^CK),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  High-pkiest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  Da- 
rid  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27  ^,  it  difiered  from  the  priestly 
ephod  in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen 
(6rr</),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (sAesA); 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does  not  give  imofiif 
or  *E^vS  in  the  passages  last  quoted,  but  terms 
of  more  general  import,  trroA^  l^oXAos,  aroKii 
fiwralmi.  Attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  breastpbte  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  this  was  the  ephod  icar*  i^oxflVi  which 
Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  which  I)a- 
\id  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  The  im- 
portance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
breastpUte  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forms 
of  worship  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  14  ff.).  The  amount 
of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his  ephod  (Judg. 
viii.  28)  has  led  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1*35),  following 
the  Peshito  version,  to  give  the  word  the  meaning 
of  an  idol-image,  as  though  that  and  not  the  priest 
was  clothed  with  the  epbod ;  but  there  is  no  e\'i- 
dence  that  the  idol  was  no  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  harmonize  with  the  general  use  of  the 
ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would  require  a  consid- 
erable amoimt  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.,  xxxix.  2 
ff.);  but  certainly  not  so  large  a  sum  as  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore 
assume  that  to  make  an  e/ihod  implied  the  intix>- 
duction  of  a  new  system  of  worahlp  with  its  various 
accessories,  such  as  the  graven  image,  which  seems 
fh)m  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii. 
31  to  represent  the  Urim  and  lliummim,  the 
molten  image,  snd  the  Teraphim  (xvii.  4;  5),  which 
would  require  a  krge  consumption  of  metal  ? 

W.  L.B. 

BTHOD  (1*'M  [ephod  or  image]:  ^owpl'j 
Alex.  Ou^iS:  Ephod).  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod, 
as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasaeh,  was  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Joshiui  and  Eleazar  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  buid  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23). 

E'PHRAIM  [ffeb.  Ephialm]  (Q^W? 
'E^potfi;  Joseph.  ^L^pdtfiris'  Ephraim),  the'seo* 
ond  son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath.  He  ants 
bom  during  the  seven  yeass  of  plenteousness,  aitii 
an  allusion  to  this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  nam«>, 
though  it  may  also  allude  to  Joseph's  increasing 
fiunily :  ^  The  luune  of  the  second  he  called  Ivphraiu 
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(k  e.  double  fruitliihiMt),  for  God  hath  auued  me 
U>  be  froitftil  03*19^,  hipfironi)  in  ifie  land  of 
Jiy  afflieUon"  (Gen.  zli.  52,  xlvi.  20).a 

The  fint  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendency 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasaeh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
Cren.  idviii.  —  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  cr^.ticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  Oeneasj  p.  548 ;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  fikther,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Ja- 
cob's eyiss  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii. 
10,  comp.  ixvii.  1).  llie  intention  of  Joseph  was 
evidently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  con- 
Tey  its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh, 
his  first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young 
men.  But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Ja- 
cob had  been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his 
words  show  plainly  that  he  had  not  foigotten  this, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger 
of  his  two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time 
when  he  was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the 
vengeance  of  £^u ;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer, 
God  Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  **  Lus  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words 
which  foreshadowed  the  name  ot^  Ephraim;  the 
still  htter  day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  <^  became 
bound  up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7, 
7SJXJ.  16).  And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for 
the  second  time  in  that  fiunily,  the  younger  brother 
was  made  greater  than  the  ekler  —  Ephraim  was 
set  before  Manasseh  (xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  bom  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  femine,  towartls  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim^s  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  ai&ay  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vil.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
tea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fidlen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsol- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and 
at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the 
new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants—  Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1 
Chr.  rii.  27;  see  Ewak),  i.  491).  To  this  early 
period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  circum- 
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stance  alluded  to  in  Fs.  IzxviiL  9  jrim  Iht 
**  children  of  Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bors,*'  tuned 
back  in  the  day  of  battle."  Certamly  IjO  instanoa 
of  such  behavior  is  reootded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numben  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  liilffl 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  cen- 
sus in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  t  32,  33,  iL 
19)  iU  numben  were  40,500,  pkunng  it  at  the 
hesd  of  the  chiMren  of  Rachel,  Manaaseh's  number 
being  82,200,  and  Beiqamin's  35,400.  But  for^ 
years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  eouqnest  (Num.  zxri. 
37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  MstissBph 
had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Beiuamin  to  45,600, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  amaOer 
number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this 
period  the  femilies  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are 
enumerated,  and  Msnsaseh  has  preeedenoe  ow 
Ephrsim  in  order  of  mention.  Doring  the  msieh 
through  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  nns  of 
Joseph  and  Beigamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ubemade  (Num.  ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephrsim  was  WialuMn*  the  son  of  Ammifaud 
(Num.  L  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  thsi 
we  ate  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness, 
llie  representatiTB  of  Ephraim  on  this  oeeaakm  was 
*i  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,**  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affidr  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
mors  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  fiuniliar  to 
us.  As  smong  the  founders  of  the  nation  Abrsm 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jamb  of 
Isrsel,  so  Oshea,  *'help,"  became  Jdioehua  or 
Joshua,  ^  the  help  of  Jehovah  "  (EwaU,  U.  306). 

'Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken 
a  bigh  position  In  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the 
tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  oeeasiooa 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  turn. 

Acoorduig  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
records  of  the  book  of  Joshua— the  "  Domeaday 
book  of  Palestine  "  —  the  two  great  tribes  of  Jndah 
and  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Hanassdi)  first  took 
their  inheritance;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other 
tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  zvii.,  xviii. 
5).  The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephrsim  are 
given  hi  xvi.  1-10.  The  pasasge  is  evidently  in 
great  disorder,  and  m  our  ignorance  of  the  <and- 
marics,  and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  tech- 
nical terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abo«md, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  anive  at  more 
than  an  approximation  to  the  ease.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Bei^jamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,*  it  rsn 


a  Josephus  (Ani.  U.  6,  f  1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  diffcrentlj  —  "restorer,  because 
he  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefethors ;  *' 
imoMmk  .  .  .  3tJL  rb  awoio&iivui  lerk. 

6  '( I  wUl  make  thee  frnit.'U,"  ^H^Q,  A£!q»*retAA, 

Gen.  xlriii.  4;    «Be  thou  frnitlhl,"  Pn^,  PAre4, 
zzzT.  11;   both  from  the  same  root  ss"&e  name 

c  There  seems  to  have  been  some  connection  be> 
tween  Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Bphnim,  the  dew 
10  which  Ss  now  lost  (Swald,  Geseh.  i.  498,  note). 

The  expresrioo  '<  Kphmthito  "  Is  generally  applied 
to  a  natlTe  of  Ephrath,  t.  e.  Bethlehem ;  but  there  are 
some  InstsiiCiss  of  its  mesning  an  Bphxalmite.    ~' 


an  laam.  i.  1;  1  K.  zL  36;  In  both  of  whkh  the 
word  Is  aocurately  transferred  to  our  venion.  But  in 
Jndg.  xli.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  word  Is  the  sanse,  and 

with  the  definite  artlele  (^il^^tS?)?  ^  ^  hieorrBeC^ 
rendered  "  an  Bphmfanita.^'*  In  the  other  uccmiencei 
of  the  word  "  Ephraimlta  "  In  tt.  4,  6,  6  of  the  sun 
chapter,  the  Hebrew  Is  « Ephraim."  This  namtiva 
vsises  the  curious  Inquiry,  which  we  hav«  no  mesas 
of  satlsQring,  whether  the  Sphxafanltee  bad  not  a  pa- 
eullar  accent  or  jMioM  —  sImUar  to  that  which  in  ktar 
Umcs  caused  ^<  the  speech"  of  the  GaUkaas  to  (<be> 
tray  *"  them  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Jemsakss. 

d  This  b  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 

«  The  expression  "  Jordan*Jericho "  Is  a  eoousosi 
one  (Num.  zzvi.  8,  68;  xxxffl.  48,  Ac.):  ttis  "by* 
or  »  near  "  In  the  A  V.  has  BC 
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to  the  **  water  of  Jericho/'  probably  the  Mm  D^ 
or  ^AiH  Sulfiim  ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the 
IVarly  lluith  or  W.  SuioeinU,  it  ascended  through 
the  wUdernesa  —  MUHt  /;\  the  uncultivated  waste 
hills  —  to  Mount  liethel  and  Luz ;  atid  theuce  by 
Ataroth,  **the  Japhletitc/*  Bethhoron  the  lower, 
and  Gazer  —  all  with  one  exception  unknown  —  to 
the  Me<literranean,  prolmbly  about  Joppa.  This 
agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which 
Bethel  is  griven  as  the  eastern,  and  Gezer  —  some- 
where about  Ji  imUh  —  as  the  western  limit  The 
general  dinwtiou  of  this  line  is  N.  K.  by  £.  In 
Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  probably  have  a  fra^ieiit  of  the 
Dorthem  boundary  (comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  N  thr  el-Akhdar  just  below  the 
anei«it  CsBsarei.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
aasi^ed  to  the  two  brother  tribes.  8uch  is  cer- 
tainly the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old 
fragnwnt  pmerved  in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which 
the  two  arc  represented  as  complaining  that  only 
9ne  portion  had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any 
cate,  if  any  such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  make  out  what  it  was,  except,  gen- 
erally, that  Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh 
to  the  north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manas - 
aefa*8  were  Beth-sfaeaii  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor 
on  the  slopes  of  the  "  I^ittle  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea- coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary  —  joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the  philn 
of  Sharon :  N.  and  N.  VV.  of  Manasseh  lay  Zeb- 
uiun  and  lasachar  respectively.  Tlie  territory  tl\U8 
allotted  to  the  »*  house  of  Joseph  '*  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  55  mUes  from  E.  to  W.  by  70  irom  N. 
to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Sulfulk  [England]  combuied. 
But  thouj^h  similar  in  size,  nothing  ean  be  more 
dil^rent  in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than 
this  broken  and  hilly  traet.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  ekivated  district  which  rises  from  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which 
descend  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  thb  district  the  ntirtbem  half  was 
occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  H>ir-Kphritini^  the  <*  Mount  [hill- 
oountry  of]  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to 
extend  as  far  south  as  Kamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  vii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone  —  rounded  hilli  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem;  with  **  wide  pkiins  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tnieto  of  vegetation  **  (Stanley,  p.  329).  All  travel- 
lers bear  testimony  to  the  ^*  general  growing  rich- 
ness ^'  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  **  bmumerable  fountains  ** 
and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly  scattered 
than  anywhere  In  the  south,  the  continuous  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  the  moist,  ^'apory  atmosphere 
(Martiheau,  pp.  516,  521;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  383, 
388 ;  Stanley,  p.  234, 235).  These  are  the  '*  precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof,'*  which 
are  invoked,  on  the  ^ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  ** 
ind  the  « thooaands  of  Mauuseh  "  in  the  bleesing 
48 
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of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan.  Judah, 
and  Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves, 
making  their  hur  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  south,  8u<:ge8teil  to  the  LAWgiver, 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the 
patient  "•  bullock  *'  and  the  "  bou;;h  by  the  spring, 
•rhose  biunches  ran  over  the  wall  "  as  litter  images 
for  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  dissjiter  had  fallen 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  ima*^  recur 
to  the  prophets.  The  "flowers  *'  are  still  tliere  in 
the  "olive  valleys,"  *•  faded*'  though  tliey  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  llie  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1);  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "  bullock,"  now  "  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places"  of  his  former  "pasture"  (.ler.  xxxi.  18; 
Uos.  ix.  13,  iv.  16)  — "tlie  heifer  that  is  taught 
and  lovcth  to  tread  out  the  corn,"  the  heifer  with 
the  "l)eautiful  neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "kine 
of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria "  (Amoi 
iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Ahiier.] 
Vai'ious  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  eviL 
(1.)  The  central  situation  of  I'^phraira,  in  the  high- 
way of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  From  north  to  suutli,  from 
Jordan  to  the  Sea  —  from  Galilee,  or  still  mora 
distant  Damascus,  to  Philistia  and  Egypt  —  these 
roads  aU  lay  more  or  less  through  Ephraim,  and 
the  constant  traffic  along  them  must  have  always 
tended  to  keep  the  district  from  sinking  into  stag- 
nation. (2.)  The  position  of  Shechem,  the  original 
settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his  "  parcel 
of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains  of  EImU 
and  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  impressri'e  and  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing ;  and  of 
Shiloh,  from  whence  the  division  of  the  land  was 
made,  and  where  the  ark  remained  fh)m  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  that  of  Eli;  and  further  of  the  tomb 
and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  tlie  great  hero  not  uidy 
of  Ephraim  but  of  the  nation  —  the  fact  that  aU 
theae  localities  were  deep  in  the  lieart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  num- 
bers  from  all  parts  of  the  country — of  Urger 
numbers  than  any  other  pkice,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  by  David.  (3.)  But  tiiere  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  whicli  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages 
of  position.  That  spirit,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  reparation 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually  manifests  itself  in 
jealous  complaint  at  some  enterprme  undertaken 
or  ad\'antage  guned  in  which  they  liad  not  a  chief 
share.  To  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1),  to  Jephthah 
(xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  cry 
is  still  the  same  in  effect  —  almost  the  same  in 
words  — "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  advice 
should  not  hare  been  first  had  ?  "  "  Why  hast  then 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not  ?  "  llie 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and 
the  continual  iucunions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the 
power  of  the  tribe  firom  numifesting  itself  in  a  more 
formidable  nuumer  than  by  these  murmurs,  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  wsa  a  native 
of  Kamah  in  Mount  Ephreim,  and  Saul  befenged 
to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so 
that  during  the  priesthood  of  the  former  and  the 
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nign  of  the  latter  the  supremacy  of  Ephmim  may 
be  said  to  have  been  practically  maiDtained.  Cer- 
tainly in  neither  case  had  any  advantage  beeii 
gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the  south.  Again, 
the  brilliant  succeaaes  of  David  and  his  wide  in- 
fluence and  religious  zeal  kept  matters  smooth  for 
another  period,  e\'en  in  the  fiice  of  the  blow  given 
to  both  Shechera  and  Shiloh  by  the  concentration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capitals  at  Jerusalem. 
Twenty  thousand  and  eight  hundred  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  *^  men  of  name  throughout 
the  house  of  their  fiither,*'  went  as  &r  as  Hebron 
to  make  David  king  over  Israd  (1  Chr.  xii.  30). 
Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more  than 
one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  10,  14),  and  the 
attadmient  of  the  tribe  to  his  penon  seems  to  have 
been  gniat  (2  Sam.  zbc.  41-4;)).  But  this  oouM 
not  last  much  longer,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive  to  the  people, 
developed  both  the  drcumstaiices  of  revolt,  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  account.  Solomon 
saw  through  the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K. 
xi.  40),  the  disruption  might  have  been  postponed 
for  another  centuiy.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  foUy  oi  his  son  brought  the 
mischief  to  a  head.  Rehoboam  probably  selected 
Shechem  -  the  old  capital  of  the  country  —  for  his 
coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the 
oeremonial  might  make  a  favorable  impression,  but 
in  this  he  fiUled  utterly,  and  the  tumult  which 
IbUowed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach  —  "  To 
yotu  tents,  O  Israel!  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David !  " .  Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last 
king  of  Judah  whose  chariot  went  ss  fiu>  north  as 
Shechem,  but  he  was  the  last  who  %'isited  it  as  a 
part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who, 
having  come  so  &r,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own 
capital.  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  miracuknis,  tkom  the  risks  of  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-GUead,  and  it  was  the  &te  of  two  of  his 
successors,  Ahaziah  and  Josiah  —  differing  in  every- 
thing else,  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  that  they 
were  both  carried  dead  in  their  chariots  fh)m  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  ^be  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
b  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  expfauur 
tion.  North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appean  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
tribes,  Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Kaphtali. 
Knd  in  addition  to  this  origuaal  defect  there  is 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circumstances 
of  the  upper  portion  of  Palestine  to  exphdn  why 
those  tribes  never  took  any  active  part  in  the 
kingdom.  They  wen  exposed  to  the  inroads  and 
■educttons  of  their  soirounding  heathen  neighbors 
—-on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phcenicians,  on  the 
other  the  plundering  Bedouins  of  Midian;  they 
>were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Assyria  from 
^the  north,  and  Egypt  from  the  south;  the  great 
plain  of  EsdraekMi,  which  oommunicated  more  or 
•less  with  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural 
•utlet  of  the  no  less  natural  high  roads  of  the 
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maritime  plain  flnom  ^}*pt  and  the  Jordan  nilky 
for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed  an  admirabls 
base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  ^»linin 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well-watered  ^-alleys  coukl  only  be  reached  by 
a  kborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow  nvines, 
all  but  impassable  for  an  anny.  There  ia  no  reeord 
of  any  attack  on  the  oentral  kingdom,  either  from 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  pbin.  On  the 
north  side,  from  the  plain  of  EadrseloD,  it  was  man 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appean  to  have  been  made.  Bat  wra  oo 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily 
defensible  —  as  we  lean  fhwa  the  description  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7)  — thai,  had  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  been  less  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great  Shal- 
maneeer  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  lattr 
date  were  those  of  Holafemes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Ibrakl,  Kingdom  or.] 
Hiere  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  thia  haughty  and  jeakna 
tribe,  fh>m  the  cnbninating  point  at  which  it  atuod 
when  it  entered  on  tlie  faireat  portion  of  th«  Land 
of  Promise  —  the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  ehirf 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  ita  Hmita,  its  IcMier 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people  — through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  ita  fettows, 
while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  whidi  cfaarae- 
t^psed  its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sad- 
den captirity  and  total  oblivion  which  doaed  its 
career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  re- 
curring prosperity,  but  here  the  course  ia  unifbnnly 
downward  —  a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted 
and  personal  gifts  abused.  **  When  bnel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking 
them  by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  1 
healed  them.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  k>ve  ...  but  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  their  king,  because  they  refused  to  return.  .  .  . 
How  shall  i  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  "  (Hoa. 
xi.  IS),  G. 

EPHRAIM  (Or^^  [dtmble  frmtfmk»m\i 
*Zppcitji :  Ephraim).  In  "  Baal-haxor  which  is 
*by*  Ephraim"  was  Absakm's  sheep-fenn,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam.  xiiL 

Sa).  The  Hdmw  particle  CV,  rendered  above 
'«by"  (A.  y.  ** beside"),  always  seems  to  imply 
actual  proximity,  and  theicfbre  we  should  cooclode 
that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name,  bvl 
a  town.  EwaU  coi\|eeturea  that  it  is  identical  inA 
EniRAm,  Ephron,  and  Ophkah  of  the  O.  T., 
and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which  waa  ftr  a  tame 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  {Gttch,  iU.  819,  note). 
But  with  regard  to  the  three  first  names  then  is 
the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  gnttusai 
letter  otn,  which  is  very  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
alqjhj  which  commencea  the  name  before  us.  Then 
is  unfortunately  no  clew  to  its  situation.  The  I  AlC. 
make^the  following  addition  to  verse  34:  »And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I 
have  seen  men  on  the  road  of  the  Oroncn  (r^f 
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Ifimnjw^  Akx.  rmr  optttvuv)  bj  the  side  of  the 
moantain/'  Ewald  oonsiden  this  to  be  a  genuine 
addition,  Mid  to  refer  to  BeUi-Aortm,  N.  W.  of 
Jenuaknif  off  the  Kablfta  road,  but  the  indication 
is  rarely  too  flight  for  such  an  inference.  Any 
ibroe  it  may  have  is  s^nst  the  identity  of  this 
Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  N.  £.  of  Jerusalem.         G. 

E^HRAIM  {'Ei>pdtfi'.  Ephrtm;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrtm\  a  city  ('E.  Aryofi^i^r  xiKiv)  "  in  the 
district  near  the  wildemeas"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
'•  wilderness"*  {t^jxot)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-eountry  N.  £.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towus  and  the  Jordan  ^'aUey. 
Li  this  case  the  conjecture  of  I)r.  Kobinson  is  %'ery 
adniissilile  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modem  representation  is  et-Tuiyibth^ 
a  viUafTe  on  a  conspicuous  otniical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  ''  o^-er  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea*'  (Rob.  1.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  fiethd,  and  16  from 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onoouuticon  {Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bibie.a  G. 

E'PHRAIM,  GATE  OP  (Q^T^W  "^5?^ : 
wvAiy  *E^pdtfi'-  porta  Ephraim),  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  ziv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xzv. 
S3;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xU.  39),  doubtless,  according  to 
the  oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  locality  fit>m  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
therefore  at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the 
position  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate."     [Jk- 

RU8ALKM.]  G. 

•  EPHRAIM,  MOUNT  (Josh.  xvii.  15; 
Judfr.  vii.  24:  1  Sam.  i.  l,and  often)  must  be  taken 
eoUectively,  t.  e.  not  any  single  mount,  as  the 
English  reader  might  suppose,  but  the  hill-country, 
or  high  lands  generally,  which  fill  up  the  greater 
part  of  central  Palestine  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
[Efukaim.]     See  Rob.  Phyt.  Geogr.  p.  35. 

H. 

E  PHRAIM,    THE   WOOD    OF   OT/l 

Q^."3?tJ:  Zpvphs  'E^potfiS  taUtu  Ephraim),  a 
wood,  or  rather  a  forest  (the  word  ffa^ar  implying 
dense  growth),  in  which  the  fiital  battle  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  firom  the  place  near  which  Ab- 
salom's sheep-fbrm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  nataial  spot  for  his 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
IS  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnoo.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  "  that  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city,** 
L  e.  Mahaiiaim,  allow  no  escape  fkx>m  the  conclusion 
that  the  kicality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  tlie  rivtr.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  fit>m  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
«t  the  fbrds  of  Jordan  by  the  Gilesdites  under 


I  •  For  the  identification  of  this  Bphmim  as  the 
ee  of  the  Saviour^s  retreat,  see  especially  Dr.  RoMn- 
I  In  JXbt.  Sacra,  ii.  896 ;  and  fbr  Its  importance  In 
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Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5);  but  that  ooeurreuo 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  counUr* 
must  ha\e  lain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream^ 
snd  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  fh>m  tins  very  battle?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom*8  revolt,  cannot  fiill 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
af&lr,  and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than 
had  overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  k)ng  time,  and 
possibly  combined  with  other  cireumstances  to 
retard  materially  their  rising  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  G. 

ETHRAIMITE  C^rn^:  *E^^/n|i 
[Vat  -$9f];  Alex,  m  rov  Z^ptufit  Ephrnthmu). 
Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  ekiewhere  called  "^  Eph* 
rathite  **  (Judg.  xit  5).     [Ephraim.] 

W.  A.  W. 

BTHRAIN    [H^w>,   Ephra'in]    (711517, 

Ephron;  Am,  ]^T^95  •  'E^/H^y:  Ephnm),  a  dty 
of  Israel,  which  with  its  dependent  hamlets 
(ma  2  =  »*  daughtere,"  A.  V.  "  towns  " )  Abyali 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  firom  Jeroboam 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentwned  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being  known,  little 
clew  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is  obtained  fhmi 
this  passage.  It  has  been  ooi^jectnred  that  this 
Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  *ith  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Absalom's  sheep-fiEum  of  Baal-hazor  was 
Mtuated;  with  the  dty  called  Ephraim  near  the 
wiklemeis  m  which  our  Lord  lived  for  some  tims 

[John  xi.  54] ;  and  with  Ophrah  (rn^^),  a  city 
of  Ber\jamin,  apparently  not  fax  from  bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  comp.  Joseph.  B,  J,  iv.  9,  §  9),  and 
which  has  been  k)cated  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447), 
with  some  probability,  at  the  modem  village,  of 
et-Taxyibth.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture 
can  be  arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  EwaU, 
GttebichU,  ill.  219,  466,  v.  365;  Stanley,  p.  214.) 

G. 
EPH'RAT  AH,  or  EPH'RATH  {^^V^ 

at  rn^\^  [/mft/HDietr.] :  'E^paedand 'E^p^tf; 
[Alex,  in  ver.  19,  ^paB'-]  Ephratn,  Jerome).  1. 
Seeond  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother  of 
Hnr,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  according 
to  1  Clir.  ii.  19,  60,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
[Calbb-Bphrataii.] 

2.  Hie  ancient  name  of  Betblehero-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  firom  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob*8  time,  and  use  the 
regular    formula  fbr  adding  the  modem  name^ 

DnV'^'^^3  ^r''  "^**^  "  ficMfcAswi,  comp.  e.  y. 
Gen.'xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  cannot 
therefore  have  derived  its  name  fhMu  Ephratah,  the 
mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  QuatL  Hebr,  in 
Paraiip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  finom  the  connection  of  her  descendantSi 
Sahna  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  61,  !▼. 
4.     It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  inf^  that,  on  thi 
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•ontrarj.  Ephratafa  the  mother  of  Flar  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
wan  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Ef^ypt  and  the  Canaanites 
tlian  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  tlie  land  of  Goshen  was  tlie  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side;  that  the  Israelites 
in  Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  dro\ers 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3);  that  there  was  an  easy  conmmnica- 
tion  between  Palestine  and  E^ypt  from  the  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  ],  xxi.  21,  ix.);  that  there 
are  indications  of  ooommnications  lietween  the 
Israelites  in  Esypi  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by 
their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  \ii.  21,  and 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers 
of  lar^  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  hare 
dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will 
perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of  H&mm 
may  have  married  a  woman  having  property  in 
Ephratah.  Another  way  of  acooimting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephratah*s  descendants  and  Beth- 
lehem, is  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Caleb  was  not 
really  the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as 
the  head  of  a  Hezronite  house.  He  may  in  this 
ease  have  been  one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite 
tribe,  an  idea  which  is  fisvored  by  the  name  of  his 
■on  Hur  [Calkr],  and  have  married  an  Ephrathite. 
Cal^  the  spy  may  have  been  their  grandson,  it  is 
lingular  that  "  Salma  the  father  of  Bethlehem  ** 
ibould  have  married  a  Canaanitish  woman.  Could 
ihe  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way? 
If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a 
portion  of  Hur*s  inheritance,  in  consequence,  this 
.woukl  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called 
<«  fistther  of  Bethlehem.**  Another  possible  explana^ 
tion  is,  that  fC/*hrnt*th  may  have  been  the  name 
given'  to  some  daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commem- 
orate the  circumstance  of  Rachel  his  mother  having 
died  close  to  Ephrath.  lliis  would  receive  some 
rapport  fh)m  the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph 
being  called  Ephmim^  a  word  of  identical  etymology, 

as  appears  from  the  fact  that  \nn!p>|^  means  hi- 
differently  an  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  BethlehenUU  (Ruth 
t.  1,  2),  or  an  J-phrmmUe  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it 
would  not  account  for  Ephratah's  descendants  being 
•ettled  at  iJethlehem.  llie  author  of  the  Quast. 
Hebr,  in  Paralip.  derives  Kphrata  flrom  Ephraim.^ 
**  Ephiath,  quia  de  Ephraim  fiiit."  But  this  is  not 
consistent  with  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty 
on  the  subject  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note, 
that  in  Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata;  in  Ruth,  Bethlehetn-Jvdah ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  Ephrathiiet ;  in  Micah  (v.  2), 
Bethkhem-Ephratah  ;  in  Matt.  ii.  8,  BetkUhem  in 
ihe  land  o/Judtt.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kaliach, 
observes  that  Ephratah,  jfittitfuL,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Bethlehem,  houte  of  bread ;  a  \iew 
which  is  favored  by  Stanley's  description  of  the 
neighboring  corn-fields  {Sinai  and  PalettiMf  p. 
164).     [Bethlkiirm.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  czxxii.  6,  Eplra^ 
tah  means  Ephraim.  A.  C.  H. 

*  If  F4>hratah  stands  for  Ephnum  (see  No.  3 
■bove)  the  territory  of  that  name,  it  must  refer 
Cipfcially  to  Shiloh,  one  of  the  former  sanctuaries 
of  the  ark  of  the  cov(>nant  in  that  ttilre.  Hupfeld 
nplauis  Ephratah  in  this  passage  as  an  appellative, 
■ot  a  proper  name,  i.  e.  "  fruitful,"  sc.  field,  put 
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poeticaUy  for  Beth-shemesh,  like  *•  field  of  wnod* 
for  Kiijath-jearim  in  the  other  line  (Die  P*  d/nen, 
iv.  311  f.).  The  two  places  were  near  each  other, 
and  those  searching  for  the  lost  sak  after  its  captun 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  ff.)  may  have  heard 
of  it  at  one  of  the  places,  and  have  found  it  at  the 
other  (see  the  psalm).  Hengstenberg  insvits  {Die 
Piilmtn,  iv.  75  ff.)  that  Ephratah  is  lieUilehem  ia 
tills  pUce  as  elsewhere,  and  that  Uand,  who  wrota 
the  psalm,  means  that  the  ark,  which  he  was 
removing  to  Mount  Zion  where  it  would  be  benee- 
forth  so  accessible,  might  be  said  now  to  U 
''  found,"  whereas,  in  his  youth  at  Bethlehem  they 
had  only  heard  of  it,  as  it  were,  by  rumor.      H. 

BPH'RATHITB  On"??*?:  •E^pofclof. 
Ephratmu).  1.  An  inhabitiuit  of  Bethleliein  (Ratb 
i.  2  [applied  to  Eltmeuecii  and  his  family]). 

2.  [1  Sam.  i.  1,  'E^paf^  Alex.  E^paBatosi  I 
K.  xi.  26,  *E^oa$l  (Vat.  -Bet).]  An  Kphraimite 
(1  Sam.  i.  1  [tUkanah,  father  of  SamuelJ ;  Judg. 
xii.  5  [see  p.  752,  note  c],  d^).  A.  C  H. 

BTPHRON  (ri?y  [fawnMke^:  'E^r: 
Ephron),  the  son  of  Zochar  [Zohar,  A.  V.],  a  Hit- 
tite :  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay  facing  Marars 
or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein  contained,  wfaieh 
Abraham  bought  from  him  for  400  shekels  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29,  30, 1.  13).  By 
Josephus  {Ant,  i.  14)  the  name  is  givoi  as  ^>hiaim; 
and  the  purchase-money  40  shekels. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  negotiations  betwec* 
EphroD  and  Abraham  for  the  purchase  of  the  field 
of  Machpdali,  related  with  so  much  minuteness  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  8-18,  we  have  a  living  picture  uf  lU 
ceremony  and  finesse  for  which  the  Orientals  are  sa 
remarki^le  on  such  occasions.  Hr.  Tliomson  has 
an  extended  passage,  in  which  he  shows  how  exactly 
every  part  of  that  procedure  is  still  exeftiplified  in 
the  dealings  of  buyers  and  sellers  witb  each  other 
among  Ihe  modem  Syrians  {Land  awl  Buuk,  iL 
381-384).  Hess,  not  taking  into  accomit  this 
oriental  trait,  regards  the  compliments  interchanged 
between  the  parties  as  seriously  meant,  and  henoa 
as  evuicive  of  rare  generosity  and  disinterestednen 
{Ge»ch.  der  Pati-iarchtn^  i  867-371).  Wilkinson 
also  {Perxnnl  Name*  in  the  Bibie^  p.  484)  speaks 
of  Ephron  on  this  occasion  as  a  model  of  tnie 
courtesy.  This  sale  of  Ephron  to  Abrabain  is  **  the 
first  recorded  legal  contract  in  hnnian  historv,** 
and  it  relates  to  the  last  object  of  man*s  earthly 
care,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  U. 


BTPHRON  CE<^p<6y:  Ephi-on),  a  wy  « 
city  (ir({Xis  p.^yJ^Kri  6x^P^  <rpi9pa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Cairaim  (.-Vshteroth-Kamaim)  ami 
Betli-shean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Jodaa 
Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52;  2  Mace.  xii.  27). 
From  the  description  in  the  former  of  theae  twa 
passaires  it  appears  to  ha\-e  been  situated  in  a  dcfik 
or  valley,  and  to  have  compk^tely  occupied  the  pass. 
Its  ate  has  not  Iteen  yet  disco\-ered.  G. 

BTHKON,  MOUNT  (]*1">?5-^n :  ri 
ipot  'Eipp^y-  3/oi»*  Ephron).  The  •«  cities  of 
Mount  Ephron  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  northern  l)Oundary  of  the  trilie  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  9),  between  the  "water  of  Kephtoah"  and 
Riijath-jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  KR«t 
probability  identified  with  Ain  IJfit  and  Kuritt 
el-Ennby  Mount  Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of 
hills  on  fJie  west  side  of  the  M'ndy  Brit'lhtmnn 
(traditional  ^-alley  of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  l^tot 
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wtiieli  itands  on  the  eastern  side.    It  may  poauUy 
je  the  laaie  place  aa  Epiiraui.  G. 

BPIGURETANS,  THE  CErurovpcroi),  de- 
lived  their  name  fit>m  Epicurus  (342-271  b.  c.)i  a 
phUooopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  **  Garden  "  at 
Athena  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "Porch**  and 
the  **  Academy.**  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  {LamptncuSf  Mily- 
lenej  Tarsus^  Dio^.  U  x.  1,  11  (f.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diof^-  L.  t  c),  and  they  sained  a  brilliant  advocate 
at  Rome  in  LucreUus  (95-50  b.  c.)-  The  object 
of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness  (^Wpycia  ,  ,  .  rht^  tv5alfjL0>a 
filow  wcptvofOMra,  Sext.  Kmp.  adv.  Muth.  xi.  16!) ). 
TVne  pleasure  and  not  absolute  truth  was  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed;  experience  and  not  reason  the 
test  on  which  he  relied.  He  necessarily  cast  aside 
dialectics  as  a  profitless  science  (I>i<^.  L.  x.  30,  HI), 
and  substituted  in  its  place  (as  rh  Ka»ovxK6wy  l)iog. 
L.  X.  1!))  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  senses,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  be  considered 
as  the  criterion  of  truth  {Kotrfipui  Trjs  kKjiBtlas 
tJput  rdv  eua-B-iitreis  koH  ras  TpoKij^tis  (general 
notions)  irol  rk  wdBfi)-  He  made  the  study  of 
lAysics  subservient  to  tlie  uses  of  life,  and  especially 
to  the  removal  of  superstitious  fears  (Lucr.  i.  146 
ff.);  and  maintained  that  ethics  are  the  proper 
study  of  man,  as  leading  him  to  that  supreme  and 
taattng  pleasure  which  is  the  common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  fiRsmed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  material- 
ism ;  and  in  this  form  Epicurism  was  the  popular 
philosophy  at  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era 
(ef.  Diog.  L.  X.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
(>  Epicureans  and  Stoics  **  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
teaching  of  Uiose  two  antagonistic  schools,  which 
represenled  in  their  final  separation  the  distinct 
and  complementary  elements  which  the  gospel  rec- 
ondled.  For  It  is  uiyust  to  regard  Epicurism  as 
a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion.  It  was  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  c-f  Christianity, 
not  only  negatively  but  positively.  It  not  only 
weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism  retained  on 
the  ma«  of  men  by  daring  criticism,  but  it  main- 
tained with  resolute  energy  the  claims  of  the  body 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature 
coordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stole  doctrines 
of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate.  Yet  out^ 
wardly  Epicurism  appears  further  removed  from 
Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though  essentially  it  is 
at  least  as  near;  and  in  the  address  of  St.  Paul 
(Acte  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrines 
of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v.  26),  Inspiration 
(t.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment  (v.  31),  appears 
to  be  directed  against  tlie  cardinal  errors  which  it 
involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicurism, 
when  carried  out  to  ito  fiiUest  devek>pment,  is  pe- 
suliar  to  no  as^  or  country.  Among  the  Jews  it 
led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducebs],  and  Josephus 
ippears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
\  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph 
'knL  xviiL  1,  §  4;  Ji,  J.  \L  8,  §  14;  cf.  ArU.  x. 
11,  §  7,  die  Epicureis).  In  modem  times  the  essay 
)f  (rassendi  {SynUiyma  PkUoBophia  Epieuri^  Hag. 
Com.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  res- 
toration of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy 
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of  Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Ldiertius  (lib.  x.)  who  hai 
preserved  some  of  his  letters  and  a  ILst  of  his  prin 
cipal  writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  bl 
uaed  with  caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  SeiK 
eca,  and  Plutarch  are  undisguisedly  hostile. 

B.  F.  W. 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace  i.  10,  x.  1).    [Aim 

OCHU8  EP1P1IAMK8.] 

EPIPHI  CEwi^i  [Akx.  once  Eiri^ct],  3  Maoe 
ri.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Egyp 
tian  Vogue  year,  and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 


Julian  year:  Copt  6nif  11  ;  Arab. 
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ancient  Eg}-ptian  it  is  called  **  the  third  month  [of] 
Uie  season  of  the  waters."  [E4;ypt.]  The  name 
Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the 
month,  Apap-t  (I^psius,  Chnm.  d.  vf^.  i.  141). 
The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 
name  Abib  Trom  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles.    [Chkonology;  Months.]      •  R.  S.  P. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addrened.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  thi 
epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  we  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  consideraltle  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilized  life,  lliere  must  be  a  recognized  sya- 
tem  of  notation,  phonetic  or  symlioUc ;  men  must 
be  taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society  ae- 
cordingly,  like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patiiarcbs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
l>ut  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Galiiam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
7,  16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal, 
not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  nego- 
tiations between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  Da- 
vid,  bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact 
with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians,  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  this  respect  also.     The  firrt 

recorded  letter  ("^^v?  =  "book;"  comp.  use  of 
/Br^Afoy,  Herod,  i.  123)  in  the  history  of  the  O.  T. 
was  that  which  "  Darid  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Uriah  "  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  most 
obviously,  like  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  con- 
nection with  Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9), 
have  been  "  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,*'  as  at  oner 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  day  *' 
of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  snch  a  let- 
ter is,  however,  preeminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces 
sary.  Joab,  e.  g.  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  ok)  plan,  and  receives  a  ver- 
bal message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Benhadad 
and  Ahab*s  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the  same 
way  (1  K.  XX.  2,  5).  Written  eommanieationt, 
however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later  history. 
The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  G).     Elgah  the  prophet  sends  a 
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«i!tii«  (^3^)  to  Jehonm  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12). 

Ueiekiah  introduoei  a  ajstem  of  couriers  like  that 
afterwards  so  fully  organized  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xzx.  6,  10;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98, 
and  Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receive*  from  Sennach- 
erib the  letter  which  he  **  spreads  before  the  Lord  " 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  fetter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxiz.  1,  8).  The  books  of 
Eara  and  Ndiemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such 
documents  (£zr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  r.  6,  vii.  11;  Neh.  ii. 
7,  0,  vi.  6).  The  stress  hud  upon  the  "  open  let- 
ter" sent  by  SanbaDat  (Neh.  ri.  5)  indicates  that 
this  was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influoice  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,  16 ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messaged  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  m  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast  llie  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  laigely  epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  TVe  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from 
the  gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
l^xleasa  (Euaeb.  H.  E.  i.  13)  there  are  no  epistles 
of  Jesus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  •*  carpenter^s  son,"  was  training  as  his  disci- 
ples those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  tlian  by  written,  teaching 
•that  tJie  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  epbtles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  cus- 
toms, themselves  belonging  to  a  difl^rent  race,  and 
so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only  partial 
accuracy.  They  bc^in  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
nnd  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  writ- 
er, and  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed. 
Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation  (analogous 
to  the  cd  Tpdrrtiy  of  Greek,  the  S.,  S,  i).,  or  S.  D. 
.If.,  iolutemj  Bolutem  cHcUy  talutem  dicU  muZtam,  of 
lAtin  oonespondence)  —  generally  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  x<^<Si 
f\co$,  cip^n;;  in  others,  as  in  Acts  xv.  23,  Jam. 
i.  L,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of  ;(a(pety.  Then 
the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the  first  person,  the 
singular  and  plural  being  used,  as  in  the  letters  of 
(^oero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Cor. 
L  8,  15;  1  Thees.  iii.  1,  2;  and  pamm).  Then 
when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed, 
questions  answered,  truths  enforced,  come  the  in- 
dividual messages,  characteristic,  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed  his 
personal  affections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case  was 
probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
lis  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  o«m  latere  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11), 
the  authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  spe- 
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cial  stiesi  on  the  fiwA  thai  this  was  his  wriik^  (] 
Cor.  xvi.  21;  GaL  vi.  11;  CoL  iv.  18;  2  Tbesi.  iO. 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  fbrmide  of  sal- 
utation, ** Grace  be  with  thee"  —  **the  grace  af 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.*'  In 
one  instance,  Kom.  xri.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  hb 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  iphmvQ  of 
Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  tp^mrBt  of  Acts  zv.  SBi^  we  have 
the  equivalents  to  the  vaie,  vrUie,  which  fonnBl 
the  customary  conclusion  of  Koman  letters.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  &ct  that  St  Paul's 
epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  fre- 
quent digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  velw- 
mence  and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speakiz^ 
strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather  than 
writing  calmly.  An  idlusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  iiriffroXal  avarartKoi^  by  which 
travellerB  or  teachers  were  commended  by  one 
church  to  t>ie  good  offices  of  others.  Other  per- 
sons (there  mnif  be  a  reference  to  ApoUos,  Acts 
xviii.  27)  had  come  to  the  Church  of  Corintb  re- 
lying on  these.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  his  cuu»«tB» 
as  the  iiriirro\^  Xpurrov  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written 
"  not  with  ink  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  tiring 
(jod."  For  other  particulars  as  to  the  material 
and  implements  used  fiv  epistles,  see  WBirrsio. 

E.  H.  P. 

*  Under  this  head  we  may  properiy  notice  a  few 
additional  particubrs:  — 

Paul's  habit  pf  authenticating  his  letters,  referred 
to  above,  enables  us  to  trace  a  correspondenoe  be- 
tween 2  llieas.  iii.  17  and  Gal.  vi.  11  which  is  very 
striking.  The  Apoatle  speaks  in  the  former  passage 
not  only  of  adding  there  the  salutation  by  his  own 
hand,  and  as  a  sign  (tnifitlov)  or  attestation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  of  this  Atestatton 
iovrm  ypii^f  so  /  toritt)  as  distinguished  by  a 
well-known  peculiarity.  From  Gal.  ri.  11,  now, 
we  learn  incidentally  what  this  peculiarity  waa, 
namely,  the  size  of  the  written  characters  or  leticn 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  writo  (viiAimMs 
ypdfifuurtVf  tciih  how  large  Utt^rt^  not  how  htrge  n 
Utter ^  A.  v.),  as  compared  with  men's  ordinarj 
writing.  Meyer,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  Paul  did 
not  write  in  his  own  usual  way  in  that  instance, 
but  employed  huge  letters  or  capitals  becanee  be 
would  emphasize  tiiat  particuhkr  paragraph  of  the 
letter  (Gal.  ri.  11-18).  With  that  view,  the  infer- 
ence w^hich  has  been  suggested  falls  away  of  ocNine. 
But  really  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  mak- 
ing any  such  distinction  between  that  part  of  the 
letter  and  other  parts. 

Paul's  mode  of  epistolary  salutation  is  nniilar 
indeed  to  the  x^P^^^  '^^  ^  irpdrrtiM  of  the  Greeks 
(as  remarked  above),  but  differs  from  it  at  the  same 
time  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  Apcetle  aerer 
employs  Uie  classical  form,  but  invariably  snb- 
stitutes  for  it  x^"  taX  flp^yn,  X^<'>  ^Acor, 
€ijyfiv7i,  or  a  similar  combination.  Such  a  rejectioQ 
of^tJ^e  customary  phrase,  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  intenttonaL  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Greek  fonnula,  as  con- 
taining a  virtual  prayer  to  the  heathen  gods, 
awakened  heathenish  associations,  and  was  laid 
aside,  therefore,  for  something  more  consotunt  to 
a  just  Christian  feeling.  It  is  certainly  reniarkalile 
that  of  tiie  N.  T.  writers  tbe  Apostle  James  only 
in  his  Epistle,  i.  1,  and  in  AcU  xv.  23,  empk>js  the 
Greek  form  of  salutation  (xa^ffiy  =  "  greeting,* 
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A.  y.).«  It  oocun  also,  w  we  dbould  expect,  in 
Acts  xxiii.  96f  for  it  is  a  Komsin  officer  there,  and 
a  heathen,  wlio  writes  to  auother  Koman  oflScer. 
The  coUoqaial  x^P*^*  which  is  recognijsed  as  still 
current  at  a  much  later  period  (2  John,  rv.  10, 11), 
wa*  in  various  respects  a  different  usage. 

It  has  bean  held  by  some  that  Paul  alwajs  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis,  and  wrote  no  one  of  his 
epistlee  without  that  assistance.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  y.  (**  How  large  a  letter  I  have  written  with 
mine  own  hand,''  Gal  vi.  11)  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  practice.  But  the  correct  transla- 
tion (see  above)  removes  that  impression,  showing 
that  the  remark  applies  rather  to  a  few  words  or 
verses  only  of  tlie  lettek-  as  the  customary  token  of 
authenticity.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  may  have  written  the  letter  to  Philemon 
without  dictation,  both  on  account  of  its  brevity 
and  the  private  nature  of  the  contents.  Paul's 
saying  in  ver.  19  that  «'he  wrote"  the  gtuurautee 
to  pay  the  debt  (if  Onesimus  was  to  be  heU  liable 
for  anything),  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write 
the  zest  of  the  letter,  but  serves  only  to  affirm  the 
security  of  the  pledge.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  capacity  in  which  Onesimus  proved  himself  so 
useful  to  Paul  (Philem.  w.  11,  Id)  was  that  of  an 
occasional  amanuensis.  His  being  a  shve  is  not  at 
variance  with  that  supposition;  for  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  slaves  were  often  trained  to 
that  particular  art,  and  in  other  respecli  were  so 
welf  educated  as  to  be  employed  altogether  for  lit- 
erary services.  (See  Becker's  UaUus,  i.  121  ff., 
£ng.  trans.) 

In  his  NeutestametUliche  StwUen  (C^tha,  1866), 
J.  C  M.  Laurent  discusses  several  questions  of  in- 
terest, relating  to  the  composition  and  form  of 
Paul*s  epistles.  He  maintains  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  sdll  his  letters  with  the  exception  of  that 
to  Philemon  (which  was  wholly  written  by  himself), 
and  that  he  attested  them  all  by  some  addition  or 
postscript  fit>m  his  own  hand.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish in  every  instance  the  places  where  F^ul 
took  the  pen  and  inserted  the  attesting  words.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  he  finds  them  in  xv.  14- 
33;  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21  ff.,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  10-13;  in 
Gal.  vi.  11-18;  in  £ph.  vi.  21-24;  in  Phil  iv. 
21-23;  in  (>>1.  iv.  18;  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28,  and 
2  Thess.  iU.  17,  18;  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  19-22,  and  in  Tit.  ui.  12-16.  The  con- 
clusion in  some  of  the  instances  is  very  slightly 
supported.  For  example,  the  Pauline  dvopKiCwj 
and  the  strictly  personal  import  of  the  paragraph, 
is  said  to  pro\-e  that  the  words  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28 
are  certainly  from  Paul's  hand.  Again,  it  is  argued 
that  i^'fip  in  PhiL  iv.  20  cksed  the  official  part  of 
the  letter,  and  hence  that  the  rest  was  written,  as  it 
were,  primiitn.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  states 
expressly  that  he  adds  the  salutation  in  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  that  also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  from  which  it 
would  certainly  be  violent  to  separate  the  next  two 
verses.  So  also  yodipv  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  brings 
forward  so  distinctly  the  individual  after  the  plu- 
nls  {fvx^fu$a,  Svir«(/Kc0a,  x«^poM<>')  ^^'<^  P*^ 
cede,  that  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  that  verse  to 
Paul  as  well  as  the  next  two  verses  so  ck)sely  con- 
neeted  with  it.  The  reasoning  is  simikir  to  this  m 
the  case  of  other  qiistles. 
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a  *  It  Is  supposed  that  the  Apottle  James  drew  up 
the  latter  inserted  in  AcU  xv.  28-29,  in  virtue  of  his 
oflke  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    The  oc> 


This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  certain  othar 
critics,  though  carried  by  him  to  a  much  greatet 
extent,  that  Pa^ul,  after  dictating  his  letters  to  the 
amanuensis,  careAilly  read  them  himself  or  had 
them  read  to  him,  and  then  wrote  or  had  written  on 
the  margin  various  annotatory  remarks  where  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  seemed  incomplete  or  obscure. 
Subsequent  copyists  transferred  these  remarks  ic 
the  text  itself.  **  These  marginal  notations  are  not 
only  as  much  inspired  as  the  words  of  the  text,  but 
they  often  bear  the  impress  of  a  special  emphasis 
designed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  And  though  they 
were  forced  mto  the  text  by  the  feult  of  the  copyist, 
against  the  will  of  the  Apostle,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  remained  entirely  unaltered.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hypothesis  is  philological  rather  then 
dogmatic:  the  style  of  the  Apostle  is  freed  thereby 
from  many  an  irr^ularity,  the  connection  of  the 
sentences  from  many  an  impediment."  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  illustrate  Uiis  procedure  at  length. 
The  character  of  it  will  be  understood  if  we  men- 
tion e.  g.  that  Laurent  proposes  to  insert  Rom.  xvi. 
19  after  ver.  16,  because  the  logical  relation  of 
these  verses  to  each  other  appears  to  him  more  sat- 
isfiu:tory  than  that  which  he  finds  between  w.  18 
and  19.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  dislocation  of 
the  true  text,  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
ver.  19  in  the  margin  with  the  intention  of  having 
it  read  as  explanatory  of  ver.  16,  but  by  some  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber  it  became  attached  to  ver.  18^ 
where  it  seems  to  be  so  irrelevant.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  such  a  mode  of  criticism  is  not  only  un- 
historical,  but  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  hence 
utteriy  vague  and  unreliable.  Yet  it  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  this  able  treatise,  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  tlie  de- 
velopment of  his  theory  are  not  only  ingenious  but 
valuable  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  critical  student.  H. 

*  EQUAL,  no  longer  used  as  a  transitive  verb, 
hss  that  force  in  Lam.  ii.  13;  t.  e.  ^'to  make 
equal,"  "  compare  " :  **  What  shall  I  equal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  comfort  thee,  0  virgin  daughter  of 
Zion?"  H. 

BR  f^y,  watchful:  "Hp:  Iler).  L  First-bom 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharex  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  **  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sui  was;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  lU). 

2.  Descendant  of  SheUh  the  son  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  fiUher  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contempo- 
rary with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

ETRAN  O'^V  [watching],  but  Sam.  and  Syr. 

)lVy  Edan:  *E94yi  Jleran),  son  of  Shuthebh, 
eldest  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxn.  36).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1 

Chr.  vii.  20-29,  though  a  name,  Ezer  {'^tV\  is 


carrenoe  itself  of  xf^^^  i°  ^^^  document  and  In  ttis 
epistle  indicates,  as  Bengel,  Ble^,  and  others  observt. 
that  the  two  oompositlnn«i  are  from  the  same  hand 
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*oand  which  mity  poniUy  be  a  eoiruption  of  it. 
ErtD  was  the  head  of  the  fiunilj  of 

E'RAKITES,  THE  0?'5Sn  [see  above]; 

Bam.  ^3"T^n:  6  *Eityi  [Vat  -w]:  Hercmilm), 
Kiim.  zxvi.  36. 

ERASTUS  C^pwrroi  [htloted]:  Erattut). 
L  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into 
Macedonia  while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in 
Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erastus  who  is  aji^ain  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (Kom.  xvi.  23). 

2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  {01x01^6/4.05 ,  arcarius)  of  Corinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Kom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Church  {Mtnol.  (jixKum^  i.  179),  he  yima  first 
ceoonomus  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Paneas.  lie  is  probably  not  the 
ffime  with  Erastus  who  was  with  St  Paul  at  Eph- 
esus, for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to  as- 
•unie  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
'  mans  by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  once  held 
and  afterwards  resigned.  W.  A.  W. 

EllECH  (^T)y  [m  Heb.  enduring,  slow,  but 
■ee  infra]:  *Op<x'  Araek),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Nimrod's  kingrlom  in  the  kuid  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x. 
10). .  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion,  following 
the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome,  and  the  Tar- 
gumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or  Callirhoe  ( Ur- 
fah),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Yon  Bohlen  ( Intrvd. 
to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name  Callirhoe 
with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian  fonn 
ICiirhok,  suggesting  the  Greek  word  4tp^oot.  This 
idev.tifitsfttion  is,  however,  untenable:  Edessa  was 
probably  built  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
hfvs  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  Ume  (Ezr.  iv.  9), 
and  iht  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
presents  a  great  objection.  Erech  must  be  sought 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon:  Gesenius  (Thts. 
p.  151)  identifies  it  with  Aracca  on  tlie  Tigris  in 
Susiana;  hut  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe 
[of  the  Greeks],  82  miles  S.  and  43  E.  of  Bab} Ion, 
tiie  modem  designations  of  the  site,  Warkn,  Irkn^ 
and  Irak,  bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
original  name,  lliis  place  appears  to  have  been  the 
necropolis  of  the  AsHvrian  kiiigH,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood being  covered  with  mounds,  and  strewed 
with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins.  Some  of 
the  bricks  boar  a  monogram  of  *'  the  moon,*'  and 
Col.  liawUtison  surmises  that  the  name  Erech  may 

be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  H^J  (Bonomi, 
Niwvth,  p.  45,  508).  The  mhabitants  of  this 
place  were  among  those  who  were  transplanted  to 
Samaria  by  Asimpper  (Ezr.  iv,  9).        W.  L.  B. 

*  As  to  the  interest  of  the  supposed  ruins  of 
Erech  at  Wm'ka,  and  tlie  discoveries  there,  see 
Kawlinson's  Firt  Gre'tt  Afonardiies^  i.  23,  and 
Loftus's  Cfial/cBti  and  Stuhna,  p.  150  ft'.  Prof. 
Etodiger  describes  some  of  these  and  their  monu- 
mental im|wrtince,  in  the  Zeittch.  der  dtuischtn 
Morg,  GtatrllM^hnft,  ix.  332  and  x.  726.  Col. 
RawUnson  he\d  at  one  time  that  Warhi  was  Abra- 
tiam*s  L'r  in  Chaldiea,  but  subsequently  was  con- 
iinoed  that  it  mu^t  be  Erech.  A, 
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ETII  0"5y  [icaichingy,  'Aija^/r,  'KM  [Vii 
ASSci];  Alex.'  Aif8it  in  Gen.:  Heru  Her),  Sm 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvL  16). 

E'RITES,  THE  (^"}Pn  :  l  •a««/  [Vat.  A»- 
8ci]:  HeriUB).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
descended  from  Eki  (Num.  zxvi.  16). 

ESAIAS  [3  syl.]  (Rec.  T.  [TMcb.  Twg.l 
'Hcrotar;  Lachm.  with  B  [B  has  no  breathing! 
a  prima  mnuu]  *Haaias'  Jaavfs;  Cod.  Amiat 
Ksaias),  Matt  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiil. 
14,  XV.  7;  Mark  [i.  2  in  the  beat  editions,]  viL  6; 
Luke  iU.  4,  iv.  17;  .John  i.  23,  xiL  38,  39,  41; 
Acts  viii.  28,  30,  xxnii.  26;  Kom.  ix.  27,  29,  x- 
16,  20,  XV.  12.     [IsAiAii.] 

E'SAR-HAIXDON  0''=Tn— JDH:  [in  2  K- 
and  Is.,]  *A0-opSay,  [exc.  Sin.  in  is.,  fiaxopSap; 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  *A<rapi6dv,  Vat  A^opcaffwr,  AJex. 
Aflrapa86«y;J  Sa^fpSoi^s,  LXX.  [?]:  'Aa-apld^ 
wos,  I'tol.:  AttfturaA'k-iddinn,  Assyr.:  Atnr-knd- 
don),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sennadierib  (2  K.  six.  37)  and 
the  grandson  of  Sargon  who  mcceeded  ShafaniDe- 
ser.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  Ke  was 
Sennacherib's  eldest  son;  and  tliia  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib 
place  a  son,  Attfrdanes,  <m  the  throne  of  Babykn 
during  his  own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Ckron,  Can.  L 
5 ).  iTie  contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy  —  called 
Atordanes  by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanadivs  (Atsar- 
snadius?)  by  Ptolemy  — to  have  been  a  distinct 
person  from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  notliing  is  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab. 
B.  c.  680),  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly 
and  without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  ftther 
and  the  flight  of  his  guilty  brotliers  (2  K.  xix.  37; 
Is.  xzxvii.  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  conchided 
from  this  that  he  was,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  eldest  son,  Assaranadiua,  the  Babylonian  vice- 
roy, having  died  previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monnments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  —  if  not  the  most 
powerAil  —  of  all  the  Ass}'rian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
(sulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars  with 
Median  tribes  **of  which  his  fiOhers  had  never 
heard  the  name; "  towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Eg}^  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaflection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Aas}Tian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  snttdued  the 
sons  of  Merudach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting  for 
the  former  government  by  viceroys  a  direct  depend- 
ence upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  reduce 
Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its  actual 
absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to  hit 
kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until  1848, 
miited  to  Austria,  by  hoMing  I>oth  crowns  himsctf 
and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the  other 
capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  And  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babykm,  where 
he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which  have 
been  recently  recovered  i)earing  his  name.  His 
Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  B.  c 
680  to  B.  c.  667;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  wHhio 
this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh.  king  of  Jodah, 
having  been  seized  by  his  captainf  at  Jerusaien  on 
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a  Bimge  of  rebellion,  wm  brought  before  him  at 
Babffbm  (3  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained  for  a  time 
aa  priaooer  there.  [Manasskh.]  Eventually  Esar- 
haddoD,  penuaded  of  hia  innoeencef  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  reatored  him  to  his  throne, 'thus  givinc]^  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  utnial  in  an  oriental 
monarch.  It  aeema  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Eaar-haddon,  according  to  the  inacriptions, 
gave  a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  submitted  to  hia  authority 
and  became  a  refugee  at  hia  court 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is 
paitieulariy  distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominiona,  either  for  hin^j»lf  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  ihirtff  temples  in  Ass)Tia 
and  Mesopotamia.  Uis  woriu  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes  his 
temples  as  "shining  with  silver  and  gold,"  and 
boasts  of  his  Nine%'eh  palace  that  it  was  "  a  build- 
ing such  as  the  kings  his  &thers  who  went  ^before 
him  had  never  made.'*  The  southwest  palace  at 
Ntmrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constructions. 
This  building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Ijiyard, 
is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  phui  as 
well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  corresponds  in  its  general  design  almost  exactly 
with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  1-12),  but 
is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220 
feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layard's  Nin.  <f  Bub.  p. 
634),  and  the  porch  or  antechamber  160  feet  by 
60.  It  had  the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls, 
ookMsal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has 
fumislied  less  to  our  collections  than  many  inferior 
buildings,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
origuially  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which  the  stones 
and  alaloster  were  split  and  calcined,  lliis  is  tlie 
more  to  be  r^retted  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists  took  part  in  the 
ornamentation. 

It  ia  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
rogu,  or  the  order  of  the  evoits  which  occurred  in 
it.  IJttle  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but  from 
his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary,  lliat  he  reigned  thirteen  years 
at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a  shorter  time  in 
Assyria.  He  mny^  however,  have  reigned  longer; 
for  it  b  not  improbable  that  after  a  while  he  felt 
sufficiently  secure  of  the  aflfections  of  the  Baby- 
kinians  to  reestablish  the  old  system  of  vice-ref^ 
government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus  may 
have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  authority 
iu  B.  c.  067,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to  Nin- 
evdi  and  contijiued  to  reign  there  for  some  time 
longer.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of 
some  considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  about  b.  c.  660,  after  occupying  the 
throne  for  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aithur-iani-pal,  or  8ar- 
danapalus  II.,  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a 
palace  in  his  own  lifetime.  G.  K. 

*  For  the  connections  of  this  Assyrian  king  with 
Ihe  Hebrew  history,  and  for  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  him  by  the  Babylonian  monu- 
nents,  the  reader  may  see  M.  von  Niehuhr, 
Grtchicftfe  Auar^s  und  Babtts,  pp.  38.  182  ff.; 
Bnodis,  Jia-um  ^issyr.  Timpora^  p.  41 ;  Layard  s 
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Ninereh  and  Baby^^m,  pp.  845,  621  (Lond.  1858) 
Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  122  (Amer 
ed.);  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  ihe  Aneiem 
World,  vol.  iii.,  by  the  same  author;  and  Milnuin*s 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  433  (Amer.  ed.).         H. 

E^SAU  [*H(rav:  £snu],  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac, 
and  twin-brother  of  Jacob.  The  singuhir  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  his  burth  originated  the  name: 

"  And  the  first  came  out  red  (**!I1D*?^),  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,  and  they  called  his  name 
Awtt"  {TVV,  i,  e.  "hairy,"  "rough,"  Gen.  xxv. 
25).  This  was  not  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even 
in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers  struggled  together 
(xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first-bom;  but  as  be  was 
issuing  into  life  Jacob's  band  grasped  his  hed. 
The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers,  and  the  increas- 
ing strife  of  two  great  nations,  were  thus  fore- 
shadowed (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau*s  robust  frame  and 
"  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  daring 
nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  soon 
liegan  to  develop  themselves.  Scomiiig  tlie  peac^ 
ful  and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shepherd, 
he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  iu 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv.  27). 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bedmcy,  a  "  son  of  the 

desert "  (so  we  may  translate  H^^  V**^)*  who 
delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and 
who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or 
settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  afiTection 
not  uncommon,  loved  his  willful,  vagrant  hoy ;  and 
bis  keen  relish  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by 
Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his 
skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of 
his  brother  on  the  other.  The  former  retiuned 
from  the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage 
of  lentiles  which  Jacob  bad  prepared,  he  asked  for 
it.  Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  lilsau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in 
this  whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  ad\-antage  of 
his  brother's  disti^ess  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was 
dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the 
tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  fiuuily  property,  but  it 
carried  with  it  t^e  covenant  bkssiny  (xxvii.  28,  29, 
36:  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esa>i, 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises 
his  birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  potuge 
(Gen.  xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure 
that  whidi  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34, 
38;  Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  publio 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  gi^-en  to  Esau. 
He  laid  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  rea 

(D*TKn)?  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom^'* 

(D*n^»  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note. 
how«n'er.  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  tmiversally  given  to  the 
country  he  s;;ttled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 

I  Edo»iitk8.]  The  name  "  Children  of  Esau  "  is 
in  a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Dent.  ii.  4, 
Jer.  xHx.  8;  Obad.  18);  but  it  is  rnfhfr  a  pretica) 

I  expresfuon. 
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Emu  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  oontiary  to 
the  wish  of  his  porenU.  His  wives  were  both 
Canaan  ites;  and  they  **were  bitterness  of  spirit 
auto  Isaac  and  to  Reliekah  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  lUlly  out  those  bitter  fismily  ri\-afaries  and 
divisiions,  which  were  all  but  unimsal  in  ancient 
tintes,  and  whidi  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern 
society.  Jacob,  through  the  craft,  of  his  mother,  is 
again  successful,  and  secures  irre\'Ocably  the  cove- 
nant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  fearing 
his  aged  fiither's  patriarchal  authority,  he  secretly 
congratulates  himself:  "  The  days  of  mourning  for 
n;y  fatlier  are  at  hand,  tlien  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob**  (Gen.  xxvii.  41).  Thus  he  imagined  that 
by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not 
a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister  glance 
of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Kebekah.  She  felt  that  the  life  of  her 
darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature  and  domeslid 
habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections,  was  now  in 
imminent  peril;  and  she  advised  him  to  flee  for  a 
time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia.  The  sins 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon  them 
by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  character- 
istic piece  of  domestic  policy  Keliekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac^s  anger  against  Esau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure  —  ^*  aitd 
Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  the  daughters  of  U^th ;  if  Jacob  take  a 
wife  such  as  these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ?  *' 
Her  object  was  attained  at  once.  Tlie  blessing  was 
renewed  to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  fisither's  com- 
mands to  go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii. 
1-6). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether 
by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents, 
lie  accordin<;ly  married  his  cousin  Malialath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage 
appears  to  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabali. 
He  soon  afierwaids  established  himself  in  Mount 
Seir;  still  ret!uning,  however,  some  interest  in  his 
fatlicr's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to 
excite  and  e\-en  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents; 
and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned 
firom  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  Itecoiue  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's 
early  oflenses  seem  to  have  been  almost  con  pletely 
effiiced.  His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and 
honest;  though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  duplicity;  for  while  he  promises  to 
go  to  Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort, 
and  iramedbtely  after  his  departure  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  a])pear  that  the  brothers  asxain  met 
until  the  death  of  their  fatlier,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
tiave  oonstrahied  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generuuHly  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
fiew.    liiey  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  'm  the 
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cavf^  of  Maehpehh.     Then   ^Emn  taok   all  tt 

cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  Le  hail  got  h 
the  hnd  of  Canaan" — such,  doobtieaa,  as  he 
fiUher  with  Jacobus  consent  had  assigned  to  him  ~ 

and  went  into  the  country  from  the  fiue  of  his 
brother  Jacob  "  (xxxv.  29,  xxxvi.  6).  He  now  saw 
clearly  that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's;  that 
God  had  inalienably  aUotted  the  land  of  Canaaa 
to  Jacob's  posterity;  and  that  it  would  be  foUj  ta 
strive  against  the  Divine  wilL  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  ^>eu'  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxriL  39,  xxxii.  3:  and 
Deut.  ii.  5);  and  he  was,  therefore,  dcnitnia  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  fuD 
possession  of  his  country,  and  dri^-e  out  it*  okl 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  IS].  Another  cireumstaiioe 
may  have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.     He 

lived  by  his  sword'*  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he 
felt  that  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  £dom  would  be  a 
safer  and  more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  bj  tfadr 
habits  provoked  the  hostilities  of  neighboriog  tribes, 
than  the  open  plains  of  southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  imder  Aiiou- 
BAUAH  and  BA8IIKMATH.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Euomites.  J.  L.  P. 

E^AU  CHcro^:  Set),  1  Esdr.  t.  29.     [Ziba.] 

B^AY  CHo-atoj:  fffna^  laaiag),  Ecclns.  xhrin. 
20,  22;  2  Esdr.  ii.  18.     [Isaiah.] 

*  ESCHEW,  now  sddom  used,  meana  in  the 
A.  V.  (Job  i.  1,  8,  ii.  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  1 1 )  "  to  flee 
fh>ra"  or  "shun.''  It  is  from  the  old  French 
esdiiver  in  that  sense.  U. 


ESDRAEXON  [Jud.  iii.  9,  'ZadfmXdr;  Sin.i 
E<r8i7pAe0y;  Vat.  Comp.  Aid.  *Ea-9p«r/,Aa»r ;  iv.  6, 
Vat.  £<rpf}A«0y;  Alex.  Za-tfrtix^f*  ^-  3»  ''EaSfnr 
X<6/»,  Vat  Sin.  -koty;  Comp.  Aid.  'EtrSpaigA^^; 
i.  8,  'EtrSpf^AflSfi;  Sin.  -Awy;  Vat.  £.appri§M,i  AJex. 
EtrSpiffi:  Kftirtlnn].  Tliis  name  is  merelj  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jrkrkkl..  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  ^-ii.  3  ii  ia  £&- 
DRAEix)M  [Esdraclon,  ed.  1611],  and  in  i.  8 
Esdrkijom  [Esdrelon,  ed.  1011],  with  the  addition 
of  "the  great  plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  b 
called  the  Valley  of  Jezkkel;  by  Josepbus  the 
great  plain,  rh  trtBlov  fi^^.  The  name  is  derived 
fh>m  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreki^  nhich  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  (Hlbop. 

"  The  great  pLsin  of  I'jdraelon  "  extends  acroai 
central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Camel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  Hie  westeni 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  ph»in  of  Accii<»,  or 
^Akka.  The  main  body  of  the  [il<*in  is  a  triangle. 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jmra  (the  an- 
cient Kn-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  l^Iow 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  16  miles  tong;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  alout  IS 
miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  about  18  miles.  The  apex  on 
the  west  is  a  narrow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of 
^Akkn,  This  \'ast  expanse  has  a  gently  undulating 
surface  —  in  spring  all  green  with  com  where  cul- 
tivated, and  rank  weeds  and  grass  wliere  neglected 
—  dotted  with  several  low  gray  tells,  and  near  the 
sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.     This  is  that  Vntlty 

of  Mtyvdih  ('TOZJ  r\7^'7i,  ao  calM  from  thi 
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sity  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on  its  southern 
border),  where  Hank  triumphed,  and  where  liiug 
Josiah  WM  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Judg.  v.;  2  Chr.  xxxv.)>  Frobably,  too,  it  was 
before  the  mind  of  the  AposUe  John  when  be  fig- 
uratively described  the  final  conflict  between  the 
hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a 
[>laoe  called  Ar^mageddon  ('Ap/icr/cSStiftyi  from  the 

Hebrew  TOP  ny,  that  is,  the  city  of  Megiddo ; 

Kev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  X^fVAon  —  "  that  ancient 
river  '*  so  &tal  to  the  army  of  Sisera  (Judg.  r.  21) 
—  drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through  the  pass 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  trians^lar  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  gray  ridges  —  one  bear- 
ing the  fiiniiUar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Ijttle  Hennon,  but  by  native:) 
Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  on*  aide,  aod  Little  Uermou  on  the  other; 
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I  into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  frxjm  (he  heighti 
I  of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6) ;  and  on  its  opposite  side  an 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  unUhrm  branch 
lies  between  Jtnin  and  Gilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  llie 
cetUrtU  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  moat 
celebrated ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
u  Valley  of  Jezreel''  proper  — the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jouatiian 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1  ff. ;  1  Sam.  xiix. 
and  xxxi.) 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  (1.)  Its  wonderful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigan- 
tic thiatlea,  the  luxuriant  graas,  and  the  exuberant 


tf  the  etopi  OD  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zeb- 
ulun  —  "  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Is- 
sachar  —  ^'  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
Und  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  **  (Cien. 
xlix.  15).  (2.)  Its  desolation.  If  we  except  the 
e.tstem  branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited 
village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one 
sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  wild,  wandering  Bedawtn,  who  scour  its 
smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses  m  search  of  plun- 
der; and  when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove 
their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It  has 
always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The  old  | 
Caiuianite  tril»es  drove  victoriously  through  it  in ' 
{heir  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  .3,  7);  the  nomad! 
Midianites  and  Amalekites  —  those  '^children  of  i 
Jbe  east,"  who  vren  <  «s  grasshoppers  for  multi- . 


tude,"  whose  ** camels  were  without  number"  — 
devoured  its  rich  pastures  (Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1  * 
the  Philistines  long  held  it,  establishing  a  strong 
hoM  at  Beth-shean  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and 
the  Sjr-rians  frequently  swept  over  it  with  theii 
armies  (1  K.  xx.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  its  con- 
dition, thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  incursion,  and 
to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes  of  that 
tribe  which  for  the.  sake  of  its  richness  consented 
to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state  —  **  Rejoice,  0 
Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens:  and  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant, and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
serv'ant  unto  tribute"  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this  tribe  shake  off  the 
yoke;  when  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera, 
"the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah  "  (.ludg. 
V.  15).  Their  exposerl  position  and  valnalile  pos- 
sessions in  this  open  plain  made  tliem  anxious  foi 
the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as  one  w  det 
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whose  powenul  protection  they  would  ei^joy  that 
peace  and  rest  they  loved ;  and  they  joined  with 
their  neighbors  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  tend- 
ing to  David  piesenta  of  the  richest  productions  of 
their  rich  country  (1  Chr.  xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  A'ndor^  AVrtn,  and  Shunem^ 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  *' hill  of  Moieh ; " 
then  Belh-thean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezrceli  "  then  GOboa^  with  the  •'  well  of  Hm-od^^' 
and  the  ruins  of  Jtzretl  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  Kn-ynnnim,  Taanachy  and  Mtgiddo. 
At  the  western  npex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Oirmel^  is  the  scene  of  I'Uijah's  sacrifice;  and  close 
by  the  foot  uf  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kiahony 
on  whose  banks  the  &Ue  prophets  of  Baal  were 
shun.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Naztrtth  and  Tnbor.  The  modem  S^-rians 
have  fonrotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  ICsdraelon ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Mtij  ibn  'AmeVj 
*Hhe  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdradon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  4"  P- 
p.  335  ff.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
PfiUsttM,  p.  351  ff.;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366,  111. 
113  ff.  J.  L.  P. 

*  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  sanguiiu&ry  character  of  the  battles 
which  have  been  fought  there  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  The  hinguage  of  the 
tmveller,  Dr.  Clarke,  hardly  needs  qualification 
when  he  says  ( Trartls,  Ac.,  ii.  493)  that  "  warriors 
out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven  have 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  plain  of  I^sdraelon,  and 
have  belield  the  various  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  df  Hermon."  It 
was  here  that  Barak  encountered  the  forces  of 
Sisera,  and  the  severe  battle  ensued  (commemorated 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak)  which  swept 
over  almost  the  entire  phiin  and  dyed  its  watens 
with  blood  (Judg.  iv.  4  ff.  and  v.  1  ff.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  where  Jezrcel  {ZaHn)  was  ftituated, 
Gideon  achie\-ed  his  great  victory  over  the  Amalek- 
Mvs  and  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  1  ff.).  By 
the  fountain  CAin  JiUvd)  near  the  same  city,  tlie 
host  of  Israel  under  Saul  encamped,  before  it  was 
chased  and  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1  ff.).  At  Megiddo,  on  the 
Boutliem  frontier,  between  Issachar  and  Manassch, 
Josiah,  king  of  .ludah,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Eg}-ptians  under  Necho  (2  K.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  22 J.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Holofcnies,  had  theur  quarters 
here  before  Bethulia,  the  strong  post  which  com- 
manded the  pass  between  Galilee  and  Samaria  (Jud. 
vii.  3);  and  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Vespasian 
fought  against  the  Jews  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  6,  §  8). 
Here  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saracens  sUughlered 


a  •  In  the  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  Stnaittc  MSS. 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  In  the  Aldine  edition,  the  books 
if  Bora  and  Nehemiah  are  united  In  one  under  the 
name  of  2d  Bwlras.  In  the  Alexandrine  MS.  1st  &»- 
dras  is  eaUtled  6  i«pev«,  "The  Priest,"  and  t<p«vf  is 
aim  prefixed  as  a  Utle  to  2d  Esdras  (ficra  and  Nehe- 
iniah).  A. 

b  "  Oratlo  ManMme,  necnon  libri  duo  qui  sab  llbri 
tertil  et  quarti  Ertdne  nomine  circumferuntur,  hoc  In 
000,  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonicorum  librorum,  quos 
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each  other;  and  hei«  in  1799  the  Tnrki,  with« 
army  of  25,000  men,  were  raoquiahed  by  tfUfA 
French  troops  under  Bonaparte  and  Kkber.  (or 
interesting  notices  concerning  this  plain,  the  nnst 
remarkable  in  Palestine,  both  geogFaphieaUy  sad 
historically,  see  Hitter's  Geogrnpky  of  PtdettiMt, 
Mr.  Gage's  trans,  ii.  317,  322,  iv.  343  ff.;  and  Rob. 
Pliys.  (JeOffT.  pp.  131-135.  The  beat  view  of  Es. 
draelon  b  that  spread  out  before  the  obaerw  ftoa. 
the  IVely  on  the  hill-top  above  KazaretJi,  and  the 
best  description  of  that  riew  is  the  one  written  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  lUs.  ill.  188  £,  lit  ed.). 

H. 

ESO^RAS  C^Jpe*:  £tdras),  1  Erfr.  vBi.  1, 
8,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  90;  iz.  1,  7, 16,  39, 
40,  42,  45,  46,  49;  2  Esdr.  i.  1 ;  ii.  10,  33, 42;  iL 
10;  vu.  2,  25;  viu,  2,  19;  xIt,  1,  38.     [Ezka.] 

ESa>RAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF.thefintia 
order  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Enyglish  Kble, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  io 
separating  the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical 
books,  inKtead  of  binding  them  up  together  accord- 
ing to  historical  order  (Walton^s  Prolfytm.  dt 
Vtri.  Grate.  §  9).  Tlie  classification  nf  the  4  toob 
which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particuhri; 
complicated.  In  the  Vatiom  and  other  quaai-nwd- 
eni  editions  of  tlie  LXX.,  our  lat  Esdr.  is  eaDed 
tlie  ^9-8^  book  of  IJidras  in  relation  to  the  caDooieil 
book  of  I'^zra,  which  follows  it  and  Is  caDed  the 
secimd  ICsdms.'*  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Etdr. 
means  the  canonical  book  of  Esra,  and  2d  Esdr. 
means  Nthemitih^  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew  arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  ahich 
£zra  and  Ntitminh  made  up  two  ports  of  the  om 
book  of  Ezra;  and  3d  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  ve 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  lliese  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  loob 
admitted  to  notnine  into  the  Komiah  Billes,  the 
other  Apocr>pha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclonon  of 
3d  lilsdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  ttt 
Tridentine  fathers,  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
exuited  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  (  ompluteo- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Begia;  Vata- 
bliis  (about  1540)  had  ne\'er  seen  a  Greek  cop>. 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks 
of  it  as  only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printti 
Latin  Bibles.^  Badud  also,  a  French  I'rDtestani 
divine  {Bibl.  Crit,)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew 
of  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  Yet 
this  reason,  it  seems,  it  was  excluded  froni  iht 
Canon,  though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  ^c  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  ITrtp,  sp. 
Soames  ffi^L  of  Jief.  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  irf 
Trent  in  excluding  the  2  l>ooks  of  Ksdras  foUowed 
Augustine's  Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augus- 
tine (rfe  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  18)  distinctly  meo- 
tions  among  the  libri  canonici,  K$dra  cbo/^  and 


sanota  Tridentina  sjmodas  susoeplt,  et  pro  cawMiMi 
suMHpiendos  decrovit,  sepositl  sunt,  ne  prorsw  io(«> 
irent,  quippe  qni  4  nonnnlUs  Sanctis  Patzibns  taM" 
dam  eitantur,  et  in  atiqnibus  Biblils  Latlnis,  tain  bso* 
uscriptis  quain  iupreasis,  reperinntor." 

c  Jerome,  in  his  pre&re  to  his  Latin  Tndoo  nf 
EzTt  and  Nthftnia/t,  sa^n,  "Vvu*  a  notrfs  liber  edKUl 
eflt,"  etc. ;  thoug*!  he  implies  that  they  wsm  mm» 
tim.'s  called  1  and  2  Bsdrus. 
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ihfti  otie  of  these  was  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest 
from  the  quotation  from  it  given  below  from  Dt 
CitU,  DvL  Henoe  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  in- 
eluded  among  those  pronounced  as  canonical  by  the 
3d  Council  of  CarUuige  A.  d.  397,  or  419,  where 
the  same  title  is  given,  Emhtz  iidri  duo:  where  it 
n  to  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  Augustine  and 
the  Council  of  Carthage  use  the  term  canonical  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do;  and  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in 
any  sense,  is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras 
are  numljered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Art- 
icle of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in 
1571)  the  Ist  and  2d  bouics  denote  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  the  3d  and  4th,  among  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  our  present  1st  and  2d.  In  the  list  of 
re\?^ers  or  translators  of  the  BUhttps*  Bible,  sent  by 
ArcUl^ahop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  a|jocryphal  books  of  I'^ras,  seem  to  be  all 
oomprised  under  the  one  title  of  E^dkas.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  ( Con'tsp, 
of  Archbp,  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The 
Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezka  and  Nehemiah 
give  their  names  to  the  two  canonical  books,  and 
the  two  apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

Aa  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  eariy  church,  it  may 
iuffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely 
from  it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by 
which  he  has  been  led  uito  hopeless  historical  blun- 
ders and  anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Cli>- 
mens  Alexandrinus  {Sti-om.  i.);  and  the  fiunous 
sentence  "  Veritas  manet,  et  invalescit  in  SBtemum, 
et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  soscula  saKsulonxm,**  is  cited 
by  Cyprian  as  from  Esdras,  pre&ced  by  ut  sct-iptttm 
tsi  {JipisL  Ixxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the 
same  passage  (De  CiviL  Dti,  zvili.  36),  and  sug- 
t^ests  that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is 
the  truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras 
our  1  Esdr.,  and  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius 
and  other  fitthers;  and  perhaps  tliere  is  no  sentence 
that  has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of 
1  Esdr.  iv.  41,  ^*  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prtevalebit.*' 
But  though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  should  not  have  admitted  thi^book  into  their 
wide  Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  the  other 
hand,  than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among 
the  Apocr^-pha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  his- 
torical inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true 
Ezra,  but  also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  eariy 
chureh.  That  it  was  ne^'er  known  to  exist  in  He- 
brew, and  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr. 
Md  Neh.,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams 
(somnia)  of  the  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they 
are  to  be  utteriy  rejected.  In  his  Prohgus  GuU- 
«<a«  he  cleariy  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the 
Canon,  22,  corresponding  to  the  22  letten  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  apoc- 
ryphal. This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Hilary  of  Poitie*^,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council 
»f  biodloea,  and  many  otiier  fathers,  expressly  fol- 
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low  the  same  canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  whai^ 
ever  is  not  comprehaided  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  th€ 
autlior  or  authors  of  it  —  tlie  first  chapter  i^  a 
transcript  of  the  two  Ust  chapters  of  2  Chr.  for 
the  most  part  veiO  itim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show 
ing  some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
difierent  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 
as  «.  y.  i.  4,  fAtya\fi6T7iTa  for  ^i^  X^^P^^f  *"^*" 
eating  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew :  po'haps 

^b?3  for  3i^7D,  or,  as  Bretschneidei  suggests, 
D^^D;  w/M»iWy  np22b),  for  the  Hebrew  of  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  12,  "^ij?^*  *'wiih  tlie  oxen,"  Ac. 
Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6.  are  the 
aritfiiud  portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend 
of  the  three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius; 
and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed 
and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler 
is  disoemibld:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Script- 
ural sanction  to  the  leo^d  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  baie,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which,  however,  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  iimumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heatlien,  as  ofllered  to  Zerubbobel  nfler  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jeniaalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "  until  the  reign  of  Darius  "  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made 
up  of  scrape  by  several  different  hands.  .\t  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  difierent  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labor. 

As  regards  the  time  and  phce  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  tlie  onffiml  portion  is  that 
which  alone  aifi)rds  much  clew.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  wiiter  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in 
that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iu.  1,  2 
ff.),  and  other  books  of  Scriptive  (ib.  i.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  Ac,  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7) 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated, 
appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  wliich  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Medes  and  Ptrwtnt^ 
or,  Ptrsians  and  Medu,  according  as  he  happened 
to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23  to 
"  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for  the 
purpose  of  "robbuig  and  stealing,"  seems  to  indi- 
cate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
bwlessness  of  GreeJc  pirates  there  acquired.  The 
phraseology  of  r.  73  savors  also  strongly  of  Greek 
rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  fint  ns 
a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  Iwok  of  Ivzra, 
this  Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would  not  prove 
anything  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original 
legend  was  written,  llie  expressions  in  iv.  40, 
,  ^  She  is  the  strength,  kuigdom,  powisr,  and  nugesty 
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of  «U  ages,'*  18  very  like  the  doxology  found  in  tome 
eopiM  of  die  Ijord'B  Prayer,  and  retained  by  ns, 
*<  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
gk>ry  for  e\'er/'  [Comp.  1  Chr.  xxix.  12.]  But 
Laghtfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  temple  eerv- 
ioe,  instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon, 
**  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Glory  of  His  King- 
dom for  ever  and  ever  "  (vi.  427).  So  that  the  r&> 
semblanoe  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both 
taken  from  a  common  source. 

For  a  furtlier  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezua;  Esduas  II.; 
Joseph.  AtUiq,  Jucl.  xi. ;  Hervey's  Citwahg.  of  our 
Lord  Jum  Chigf^  ch.  xi. ;  Bp.  Coein  on  tAe  Canm 
of  Scr. ;  Fulke's  Dtftnct  of  Traml,  of  BUde 
(Piu-k.  Soc  p.  18  ff.);  Kitto,  Cyciop,  of  BibL  Lit., 
art  Ka/ras ;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course 
of  thi^  arUcle.  A.  0.  H. 

*  For  a  fuller  discuadon  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  this  book,  see  Trendelenburg's  ess^y 
Ueber  den  apokr.  Kira»y  in  Eiehhom's  AUytm. 
BiblwUitk  d.  bibL  LU.  i.  180  ff.,  reprinted  in  Eich- 
hom's  £inL  in  dU  tgaokr.  Schrijlen  de»  A,  T. 
(1795),  pp.  835>^77;  0.  F.  Frltzsche,  Kxtg.  Handb. 
tu  d.  Apokr.  de»  A.  T.,  Lief.  i.  (1851),  the  best 
eommeiitary;  De  Wette,  JCitU.  7^  Ausg.  (1852),  pp. 
395-97;  Palfrey,  Xect  on  tht  Jmcigh  Scr^ftnreB, 
iv.  106-119  (Boston,  1852);  Keil,  LinL  2*  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  677-682;  Bertheau,  Die  Backer  IJsra, 
Neckein.  u,  E$Ur  (fCxeg,  Handb.  Lief.  xviL,  1862), 
p.  14  f.,  on  its  rebtion  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra;  I>avidson,  JntrocL  to  (he  Old  Test.  iii.  352- 
57  (1863);  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Voikes  fgrael,  S*  Ausg. 
(1864),  iv.  165  ff.,  and  the  art.  Ktdras  by  Ginsburg 
in  the-3d  ed.  of  Kitto*s  Cjfcl.  of  BibL  LUeraiure. 

The  following  table  may  &cilitate  the  comparison 
of  the  apocryphal  1st  Esdras  with  Uie  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament: 

Ch.  i.  is  from  2  Chr.  xxxt.,  zxxW. 
"    ii.  1-15  "       Ezr.  i. 

"    ii.  16-30  .  "       Ear.  iv.  7-24. 
"    V.  7-73  "       Ear.  ii.  1-iv.  6. 

»♦    vi.  1-ix.  36         "       Ebt.  v.  1-x.  44. 
"    ix.  37-55  »*       Neh.  vu.  73-viu.  18. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  book  has  led 
most  scholars  to  consider  it  incomplete  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  lYendelenburg,  Eichhora,  De  Wette, 
Fritzsche,  Bertheau,  and  Ginsburg  regard  the  work 
as  in  the  main  a  free  tnmshition  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Oki  Testament  books,  and  consequently,  as 
of  some  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  text; 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  Davidson 
agrees,  maintains  that  the  compiler  osed  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version.  The  peculiar  passage  iii.  1-v.  6 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  GiiDek.  The  style  of  the  book  is  much  better 
than  that  of  most  portions  of  the  Septnagint,  and 
is  comparatively  free  from  Hebraisms.  The  Syriac 
version  of  Ist  Esdras  has  been  recently  published 
by  Lagarde  in  a  form  more  correct  than  that  in 
Walton's  PolygloU  (Libri  VeL  TtsL  tyjocnipki 
Syriace,  Ups.  1861).  A. 

ESa>IlAS,  THE  SEOOND  BOOK  OF, 
to  the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so 
eaUed  by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  com- 


>  Ofrorer  obtained  a  timoseript  of  a  Orsek  MS.  at 
rfs,  bearing  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
1 1  impiiation  of  late  date.   JaJu-h.  d.  HeiU^  i.  70,  n. ; 
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monly  known,  aecordiug  to  the  reckoning  ef  the 
Latin  Version,  aa  tbe  fourth  book  of  ^ra  [m 
above,  Esdras  I.] ;  but  the  arrangement  in  \Jb9 
Latin  MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  soc 
iEthiopic  veitions  the  book  is  called  the  fint  of 
Ezra,  'llie  original  title,  '  AwoircUv^u  *Z9lfn  (or 
woo^Tcfo  "Za^pa),  " the  Rtvtlitwm  of  tm," 
wnich  is  preserved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  (Nicephena,  ap. 
Fabric.  Cod.  Psewlep.  V.  T.  ii.  176  [Cod.  After. 
N.  T.  i.  052],  Mont&ucon,  Biblioih.  (ou&a.  p. 
194),  is  &r  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to  b* 
wished  that  it  could  be  restored.<> 

1.  For  a  k>ng  time  this  book  of  Exn  was  knovB 
only  by  an  oM  Latin  version,  which  is  preserred  iu 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  lliis  version  was  s«d 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vttu 
Laiinft,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertol- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in 
two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  ntsde 
from  tills  by  Simon  Ockley  was  insetted  by  Wbistoi 
in  the  last  [4th]  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chrit&n. 
Ug  (I/>ndon,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  varioai 
rerMiings  of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edldon  id  the 
Latin  in  1723  {Cod.  Pttudep.  V.  T,  u.  173  ff).  A 
third  .£thiopic  text  was  published  in  1830  b; 
[Archbp.]  Lftuience  with  English  and  I^tin  tnD»- 
ktwna,  likewise  from  a  Bedleian  MS.  which  lad 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  b; 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictlonaiy  (PrtW  A'stte  lUtri,  ret$k 
AHihiopica  .  .  .  Lati$u  AngHceque  rtddiia.  Oxoci. 
1820).  The  Latin  tntnsbtion  has  been  rrprictcd 
by  Gfrtirer,  with  the  ^-arious  readings  of  the  1  jtin 
and  Arabic  {Propk,  P$eudep.  Stnttg.  1840,  p.  66 
ff.);  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  dimtiv 
from  a  Greek  text  This  is  evidenUy  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  I^in  (Ltlcke,  Vertuck  einer  tt^. 
EtnUitxmg^  i.  149)  and  the  iEthiopie  (Van  do 
Vlis,  Di^wtatio  critica  de  Esra  lib.  apocr.  Amstd., 
1839,  p.  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  reganl  to 
the  Arabic.  A  ckar  tnce  of  a  Greek  text  oceuif 
in  the  Epistle  of  Banabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Eisr.  r.  51 
but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  very  uncertain  (s.  g.  Clem.  i.  20;  Herm. 
PatL  i.  1,  8,  Ac.).  The  next  wit4ies8  to  the  GriA 
text  is  CHemeut  of  Alexandria,  who  ezpiealy  qnola 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "the  prophet  £zn" 
(Strom,  iii.  16,  §  100).  A  queatk>o,  however,  bu 
been  raised  whether  the  Gredc  text  was  not  it«if 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke's  Mm.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Liicke,iL  c);  but  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypotheus 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supplied,  ire 
.wholly  unsatisfactory;  and  in  de&ult  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  ceochtnoo 
is  further  strengthened  by  its  internal  chsiactff, 
which  pohits  to  Egypt  as  the  pboe  of  its  oomposi- 
Uon. 

3.  The  common  I^tin  text,  which  is  followed  m 
the  English  version,  contains  two  importaat  iBtc^ 
pohitions  (ch.  i.,  ii. ;  xv.,  xvi.)  which  are  not  tcnai 
in  the  Arabic  and  i£thiopic  versions,  and  are  aep- 
arated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  bat 
Latin  MSS.     Both  of  these  passages  are  eridoitlj 


comp.  Tan  der  YUs,  Disp.  erit.  d*  J&r#  /%.  \ 
Pref.  p.  6  ff 
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•f  Clirifltuui  origin:  they  ooDtoin  tnees  of  the  use 
o€  the  ChristiAQ  Scriptures  (e.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. 
13,  96,  46  ff.,  XT.  8,  36,  zvi.  64),  aiid  stiil  more 
(hey  are  pervaded  hj  an  enti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  ebikpter,  Ezra  is  oommanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  bnel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  irbich  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i.  34-34)  and  to  ''give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come.'*  But  in 
■pite  of  their  desertion,  God  oflSsrs  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  oflbr  is  njected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  £zra  sees 
"^  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multifeude  **  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  "  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  hst  two  chapters  (zv.,  xvi.)  are 
different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stem  prophecy 
of  the  woes  which  shalL  come  upon'  Egypt,  Babybn, 
Asia,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the  whole  earth,  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  choaen  to  guard  their  fiuth 
in  the  midst  of  aU  the  trials  with  which  they  shall 
be  Tinted  ( ?  the  Deeian  persecution.  Ct  LUdce,  p. 
186,  Ab.)  Another  smaller  interpohition  occurs 
hi  the  Lathi  version  in  vii.  28,  where  ^Htu  meut 
Jenu  answers  to  **  My  Meuith  '*  in  the  iEthiopic, 
and  to  ^  My  Son  Metriih  **  in  the  Arabic  (cf. 
Lilcke,  p.  170  n.  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
passage  oecurs  in  the  .^ihiopie  and  Arabic  versions 
after  vii.  86,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
(^thiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  was  known  to  Ambrose  [de  Bwto 
MorL  10, 11).  In  this  case  the  omission  was  prob- 
•abty  due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The  chapter  oon> 
tahia  a  strange  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
of  soola,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  V igilan- 
tiua  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe 
reproof  of  Jerome  {IM.  e,  Vxt/U  c.  7).  This  cir- 
eumstanoe,  combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  namtive,  may  have  led  to  its  ngectkm  in 
later  times  (cf.  Lucke,  p.  166  ff.). 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelie  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Esra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  moral  worid,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  Jint  rtvtlatim  (iii.-v.  16, 
according  to  the  A.  Y.)  is  given  by  the  angel  Uriel 
to  Ezra,  ui  <«  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,'*  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  iii.)  that 
Israel  was  negieeted  by  God  while  the  heathen  were 
lords  over  them;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the  un- 
searchableness  of  God*s  purposes,  and  the  signs  of 
the  last  age.  The  $econd  revelation  (v.  20-^i.  34) 
carries  out  this  teachuig  yet  further,  and  lays  open 
the  gradual  (rogress  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must 
attain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third  revtlt- 
tion  (vi.  85-ix.  25)  answers  the  objections  which 
arise  fh>m  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined, 
and  describes  the  coining  of  Messiah  and  the  last 
scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  foOow  three  visions. 
The  Jint  nsion  (ix.  29-x.  69)  is  of  a  woman  (Sion) 
ki  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the  death,  upon  his 
bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  built  by 
^fomon),  who  had  been  bom  to  her  after  she  had 
had  no  ehild  for  thfaty  years.     But  while  Ezra 


•  Tha  deseripHoo  of  the  darattoB  of  the  worU  ss 
*  divided  Into  twelve  (ten  .Xth.)  parts,  of  whfeh  tsn 
asrti  are  goos  already,  and  half  of  a  tenth  part"(xlv. 
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looked,  her  lace  "upon  a  sudden  shined  exceed- 
ingly,'* and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
tliere  was  a  city  builded.*'  The  tecond  visum  (xi.- 
xii.),  in  a  draum,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
**  came  up  from  the  sea "  and  "  spread  her 
wings  over  all  the  earth.**  As  Ezra  l^ked,  the 
eagle  suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  a( 
one  time  **  three  heads  and  six  little  wings  '*  re- 
mained ;  and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when 
suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt 
up.  The  thinl  vision  (xiil.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a 
man  (Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,** 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  gathered, 
till  he  destroys  Ihem  with  the  bUst  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and 
ofien  Sion,  "  prepared  and  builded,"  to  his  people 
The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to 
Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  at  whose  command  he  receives  again  tha 
Law  which  had  been  burnt,  and  with  the  help  of 
scribes  writes  down  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty- 
four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  seventy  books 
of  secret-  m^'steries),  and  thus  the  people  is  prepsred 
for  its  last  trial,  guided  by  the  recovered  Law. 

6.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary  are 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Versuch  einer  roilsl.  KxnL  Sx.j  2«  Aufl.  L 
309)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der  Vlis 
(DUpuL  cni.  L  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cssar. 
Laurenoe  {L  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-26  B.  c,  and  Hilgenfeld  {JQd.  Apok.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at 
it  by  very  different  reasoning,  (hi  the  other  hand 
Gfrorer  {Jahrk.  d.  HtiU,\.  69  ff.)  assigns  the  book 
to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Wieader  and  by  [Bruno]  Bauer  (Liicke,  p.  189, 
Ac.),  while  Liicke  in  his  fint  edition  had  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of  the  time  of  Tr%jan. 
The  ulterpretation  of  the  details  of  the  vision  of 
the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief  data  for  de- 
termining the  time  of  its  composition,  is  extremely 
uncertain  from  the  difficulty  of  re,:;arding  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author;  and  this  difBculty  is  increased  by  the 
allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  merely  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra, 
the  imaginary  author:  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusaiem  may  have  suggested 
Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the  new  revelation.  (C£ 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii.  p.  189  ff.  and  LUcke, 
p.  187,  n.  Ac.,  for  a  summary  of  the  earlier  opinions 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  charscteristics  of  the  «( three-headed 
eagle  "  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,^* 
are  **  twelve  feathered  wings  "  (duodecim  ahe  pen- 
narum),  *' eight  couflter-feathers*'  (contraris  pen- 
nse),  and  ** three  heads;**  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms**  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  rision  itself.  One 
point  only  may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  esgle 
can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing the  identification  of  the  eagle  with  the 
fooith  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Bam.  Ep.  4;  Daxiki  . 
Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  rpp 


11),  Is  so  ononialn  in  its  reckoning,  that  no  aiyumeal 
eao  be  based  upon  it. 
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nto  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld;  cf.  Yolk- 
inar,  Da$  vusrU  Buck  Etra,  p.  36  ff.  Zurich,  1858). 
The  power  of  the  Ftoleiuies  could  scarcely  have 
been  described  in  language  which  may  be  rightly 
applied  to  Rome  (xi.  2,  6,  40);  and  the  succession 
of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgenfeld  to  represent  ''  the 
twelve  wings "  prefler>'es  only  a  faint  resemblance 
U>  the  imagery  of  the  vision.  But  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  history  of  Kome,  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  problem  begin.  The  second  wing  (i.  «.  king) 
rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact 
seems  to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the 
Ccesars;  but  thus  the  line  of  ^'  twAve  "  leads  to  no 
plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  ck)se  with 
Tnyan  (Liicke,  XUe  Aujl.\  the  ** three  heads" 
receive  no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the 
«<  three  heads  "  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "  the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Csesars 
(JuL  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  and  Nyinphidius  (Gfri.rer),  who  could 
■carcely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new  in- 
terpretation, by  which  two  wings  are  to  represent 
one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol  was  chosen 
in  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange  eyes  the 
revelation  of  the  seer,  llie  twelve  wings  thus  rep- 
resent the  six  Ctesars  (Cflssar  —  Nero);  the  eight 
t*  counter-feathers/*  the  usurping  emperors  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nenii;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Fbvii.  This  hypothesis  offers  many 
striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same 
Ume  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpre- 
tation given  by  lura  (xU.  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duo- 
dedm  reges  ...  v.  18,  oc/o  reges),  and  Volkmar's 
hypothesis  that  the  twelve  and  eight  were  marked 
in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely  unprobable. 
Van  der  Vlis  and  Liicke  in  his  later  edition  r^ard 
the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally  symbolic  of  the 
Roman  power;  and  while  they  identify  the  three 
heads  with  the  IViumvirs,  seek  no  explanation  of 
the  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as  yet  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so  till 
some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  history  during  the  critical  period  100 

B.  G.-100  A.  D. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left  un- 
determined, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uuie  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse  {Evan- 
gtlienfrafftj  p.  22*2)  alone  dissents  on  tliis  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgenfeld,  p.  190,  Ac.);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  (act.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  £gypt;  Uie  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
oflfers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [Enoch, 
Book  op.]  Triumphant  anticipations  are  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  forel)odings  of  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  vict'iry  is  k>3t  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
**a  very  few"  (vii.  70,  viii.  1,  3,  52-56,  vii.  1-13). 
The  great  question  Is  "  not  bow  the  ungodly  shall 
be  punbhed,  but  how  the  righteous  shall  be  saved, 
for  whom  the  work!  is  created  "  (ix.  13).  The 
'*  woes  of  Messiah  "  are  described  with  a  terrible 
ninutebess  which  approaches  the  despairing  tradi- 
tiona  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff.,  ix.  3  ff.);  and 
tftcr  a  idgn  of  400  yean  (vii.  28-35;  the  clause 
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is  wanting  in  ^th.  v.  29)  «  Christ,"  it  u  asad. 
"  my  Son,  shall  die  (Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that 
ha\'e  breath;  and  the  world  shall  be  tinned  into 
the  old  silenoe  seven  days,  like  as  in  the  fint  be- 
ginning, and  no  man  shall  remain'*  (vii.  29). 
llien  shall  foUow  the  resurrection  and  the  Judg- 
ment, *'  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  beginning  dT 
immortality"  (vii.  43).  In  other  points  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  book  ofSen  curious  approximatioiis  to 
that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  imager}-  does  to  thai  of  the 
Apocalypse  (e.  g.  2  Esdr.  xui.  43  ff.;  t.  4).  The 
relation  of  "  the  first  Adam  "  to  his  ainful  poster- 
ity, and  the  operation  of  the  Law  (iii.  20  ff^  viL 
48,  ix.  36) ;  the  transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26); 
the  eternal  counsels  of  (jod  (vi.  ff.);  his  pnyiidesee 
(vii.  II)  and  long-suffering  (^ii.  64);  his  eanctifica- 
tion  of  his  people  **■  from  the  beginning  **  (ix.  8} 
and  their  peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vL  59} 
are  plainly  stated:  and  on  the  other  hand  tbe  eSh- 
cacy  of  good  works  (viii.  33)  in  ooigiuiction  with 
fiuth  (ix.  7)  is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  eontaius  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  aerred 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  pnyer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened;  and  for  forty 
daj's  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribea, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Zx//«n,  204),  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  ^Kople  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48).  This 
strange  story  was  repeated  in  vaiiotts  forms  by  Ire- 
naeus  {adv.  Uctr.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  (de  Oi^ 
Fam.  i.  3,  <<  omne  instrumentum  Judaicse  liten- 
turae  per  Esdram  constat  restaoraUun"),  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf.  p.  392), 
Jerome  {adv.  Heh.  7,  cf.  i'seudo-Augustine,  dt 
Mtrab.  S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others;  and 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
"  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.     [Canon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  tbe 
a  prophet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 
iii.  16,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  ire- 
nieus  (/.  c),  TertulUau  {?  L  c.  Cf.  adv.  Afore,  iv. 
16),  and  Ambrose  {Ep.  xxxiv.  2;  de  Bomo  ifartie, 
10  ff.),  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecdesiastical  position 
in  the  church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contemiit, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Ijttin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Ijturence  examined  180  MSS.  and  tbe 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  thoM 
it  was  arranged  very  di^rently.  It  is  found,  how* 
ever,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  oUei 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Onon;  aqd  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Boman  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  thoae  which 
are  '« rvad  for  examples  of  life  "  by  the  English 
Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  m  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Kefonned  Church  rgected 
the  book  entirely;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  ^  c  p.  178  ff.) 
for  whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  atliae- 
tions. 

11.  The  chief  Uteraton  of  the  nAs/usi  has  be* 
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BOlked  in  the  oouxw  of  the  article.  LUcke  has, 
perhaps,  gi^^en  the  best  genersl  account  of  the  book ; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  stiil  needed,  though  the  Latin 
matmais  for  its  construction  are  abundant. 

B.  F.  W. 
*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  published,  the 
•ttl^ect  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  the  recent 
literature  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  Volkmar's  riew  of  the  book  as  set 
forth  in  his  Das  vierte  Buck  E$ra^  u.  s.  w.  Ztirich, 
1858,  was  criticised  by  HilgenfeM  ( Voikmar's  Ent- 
deckimgtn  ift.  das  Apok.  des  Esra^  u.  s.  w.)  in  his 
Zeitsekr.f.  wiss.  Theol.  18d8,  i.  247-270.  In  the 
▼olume  of  the  same  periodical  for  1860  (iii.  1-81), 
the  subject  was  ftirther  discussed  by  A.  von  Gut- 
sclunid,  Die  Apuk.  d.  Esra  «.  ihrt  spatem  Btarbeit'- 
MtHffM  (comp.  Ewald,  JaAr6.  x.  222  ff.);  and  Ewald 
had  in  the  mean  time  presented  hb  view  of  the 
question  in  his  Gesch,  d  Volkes  Isr,  vii.  62-78 
(1859),  referring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Titus,  78- 
81  A.  o.     See  also  Dilimann,  art.  Pseudqngr.  des 

A.  T.  in  Hersog's  RtalnEncykL  zii.  310  ff.  (1860). 
Gutschmid  agreed  with  Hilgenfeld  in  assigning  the 
date  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  about  30 

B.  c,  but  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  that  crux 
itUerprttum^  ihe  vision  of  the  Eagle  (ch.  zi.,  xii.) 
by  the  hypothesis  of  interpoUtion.  Hilgenfeld  re- 
viewed the  recent  Apocalyptic  literature  in  an  elab- 
orate article.  Die  jdd,  Apohdyptik  u.  die  newstm 
Forscftunffen,  iu  his  ZdUekr.f.  ufiss.  Theol.  1860, 
iii.  301-362  (on  2  Esdras,  p.  335  ff.V  In  thb  arU- 
ele  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  expbmation 
which  he  had  previously  given  of  the  20  kings  in 
the  ri8H>n  of  the  Eagle,  and  endeavored  to  find 
them  among  the  Sdeucidn  instead  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  out  is  fiir  from 
8aiia£u:tory.  Volkmar  briefly  replied  in  the  Zeitsckr. 
/.  wtss.  thenL  1861,  iv.  83  ff.,  and  m  1863  pub- 
Ushed  Dns  vitrtt  Buck  Etra^  zum  Erstenmale  voU- 
stdn/Hg  kerausgeffeben,  as  the  2d  Abtbeilung  of 
his  llnndhuch  tu  den  Apokryphen,  This  important 
work,  indispensable  to  one  who  would  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  book,  contains  a  critical  editbn 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic  version,  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  Sanffermftnensis  of  the  9th 
century,  with  the  various  readings  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  of  that  version  belonging  to  the  State 
Libniry  at  Zurich  ( Cudex  Turicensis),  and  also  of 
the  Arabic  and  i£thiopic  versions,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  giving  them  were  then  available.  This 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary,  a  new  (yerman  translation,  and  a  liill 
discussion  (pp.  273-408)  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  book.  This  work 
was  renewed  by  Hilgenfeld  in  an  article  in  his 
Zeitschr.f,  wise.  TheoL  for  1863,  which  was  issued 
separately,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Die 
Propheten  Esra  «.  Daniel «.  ihre  neue^en  Bear- 
beitungen^  Halle,  1863.  Shortly  after,  in  the  same 
year,  Ewald  (who  had  previously  criticised  Volkmar 
in  the  Gditing,  geUhrte  Ameigen,  1863,  p.  641  ff.) 
published  Das  vierte  Ezra^uch  naeh  seinem  atital- 
<er,  seinem  Araldschen  iberseatngen  «.  einer  neuen 
wiederhersteUungy  (xottingen,  1863,  4to,  separately 
printed  fkom  vol.  zi.  of  the  Abhandktngen  of  the 


•  Tlie  word  Modered  «strivi  »  {^>n)  in  the  former 
fart  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22,  Is  not  Che  same  as 
that  Dram  which  Suk  derived  Its  namp,  and  should 
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Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  Here  he 
gives  us  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  book,  which  had  before  been  known 
only  by  Ockley's  English  translation,  also  a  portiou 
of  another  Arabic  version,  and  ^-arious  readingr, 
communicated  by  Dilimann,  of  several  MSS.  of  the 
iEthiopic  version.  —  As  to  the  comparative  fidelity 
of  these  ancient  translations,  there  is  a  diiierence 
of  opinion.  Volkmar  regards  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion as  almost  a  daguerreotype  of  the  original 
Greek ;  Hilgenfeld  gives  the  preference  to  the  Arabic ; 
Ewald  generally  adheres  to  the  Old  Latin  text,  but 
not  unfrequently  adopts  the  readings  of  the  Antbio, 
and  occasionally  of  the  i£thiopic,  in  their  stead. 
For  a  good  review,  by  Hermann  Schultz,  of  the 
essays  of  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  and  Ewald,  on  the 
2d  book  of  Esdras,  see  the  Jahrb.  /.  detOsche 
Theol.  1864,  ix.  165-173.  Volkmar's  riew  re- 
specting the  date  of  2d  Esdrss  (97  a.  d.)  appears 
to  be  gaining  prevalence,  being  adopted  by  writers 
of  opposite  schools,  as  Strauss,  Colani,  Scholten, 
Pressens^,  and  the  Catholic  Langen  m  his  recent 
treatise,  D(is  Jttdenthum  zw  Zeit  Jesu  (1866),  p. 
118  ff.  But  the  contest,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  over. 
Hilgenfeld,  ui  a  notice  of  Volkmar*s  hut  work, 
Miise  Prophede  u.  ffimmelfahrt,  Leips.  1867, 
which  is  closely  connected  in  its  subject  with  the 
second  hook  of  Esdras,  announces  that  he  **  shall 
soon  speak  farther  respecting  the  prophet  Ezra, 
and  exphun  the  only  real  difiBculty  ui  the  way  of 
his  riew,  namely,  the  passage,  ch.  xi.  17,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  text'*  (Zeitschr.  f.  wiss. 
TheoL  1867,  x.  217).  A. 

*  ESDREXOM,    BSDRBTiON.       [Ea- 

URAKLOM.] 

ESIBBON,  THKT  OF  {robs  '^trefiatylras 
[Vat.  -rti-;  Sin.  Aid.]  Alex,  robs  '^e^v'-  //« 
ehon\  Jud.  v.  15.     [Heshdon.] 

ESEBRI'AS  {*Zatpefiias\  [Aid.  'E<rcp^iaf 
Wechel  (1597)  *£<rc^p<as:]  Sedebias\  1  Esdr 
vili.  54.     [Sherkbiah.J 

E'SEK  (p^  [strifey.   'Adiic/a:   Cahmnia) 

a  well  ("^9)  containing  a  spring  of  water;  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar. 
and  which  received  its  name  of  Esek  or  "  strife,**  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Gerar  »» strove  **  (^*ipy  »pn) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it «  (Gen.  xxvi.  2 J) 

ESH-BA'AL  (bygiTW  =  Baafs  mnn 
'AaafidW  [1  C:ihr.  riii.  33,  Alex.  Ufiaa\,  AM 
'UafiadXj  Comp.  'lff$ad\;  ix.  39,  Vat.  U$au\ 
Alex-  BooA,  Aid.  ^la$dt\^  Comp.  Sin.  *lff0ad\:] 
EsbniU),  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  accorduig  t<t  t'ue 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  39.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  Is!1-B08HETh,  since 
it  was  the  practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name 
of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
Jerub-besheth  lor  Jerub-baal,  and  (in  this  very 
genealoflry)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi-bosheth :  com- 
pare also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth  (A.  V. 
"shame**)  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  ¥rith  tsh-bosheth, 
the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from  these  lists 
of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering  his  poai- 


be  translated  by  a  dlUbrent  Engllih  word.  Srnta 
pointR,  though  small,  are  anything  but  untanporfmil 
fai  ecnnsotfcB  with  these  aocisnt  and  peonliar  rteoi  If 
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Uon,  it  not  Ukdy.     Which  of  the  two  names  it 
the  euiier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  G. 

ESH'BAN  Q^irW  [wi$e  hero,  Furst]:  ^A<r- 
fidif,  'AffffiAv;  Ales,  [in  1  Chr.]  ESciSoy:  /«e- 
6an),  ft  Horite;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Disitan 
(so  the  Hebrew  in  Qen.;  but  A.  V.  has  Dishon), 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xzxvi.  26;  1  Chr. 
i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  among  the  modem  tribes  of  Idu- 


ESH'COL  (biipij  [a  bunch,  duster,  espe- 
cially  of  grapes]:  *Eax^\;  [Alex.  ver.  24,  E«r- 
YCtfA;]  Joaephus  'E<rxct»Xi)i:  Kschot),  brother  of 
Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  of  Aner;  and  one  of 
Abraham's  companions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four 
kings  who  had  carried  off  I>ot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 
According  to  Joaephus  {Ant,  i.  10,  §  2)  he  was 
the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the  Bible 
narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (corap.  13  with 
24).  Their  residence  was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18), 
and  possibly  the  name  of  Esbcol  remained  attached 
to  one  of  the  fniitAil  valleys  in  tliat  district  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites,  who  then  interpreted  the 
appellation  as  significant  of  the  gigantic  **  cluster  " 
(in  Hebr.  AVico/),  which  they  obtained  there. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  Esheol,  the  cbieftaixi, 
derived  the  name  from  the  r^on  or  town  over 
which  he  ruled,  which  in  its  turn  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fruitful  vineyards.  So  in  the  case 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxziv.  2),  the  HiWt«  prince 
must  have  taken  his  name  from  the  place,  and  not 
the  place  from  him  [Siikchem].  The  Amoritic 
name  may  well  have  been  very  similar  in  Ibnn,  as 
well  as  meaning,  to  the  Uter  Hebrew  name.     H. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLEY.  OB  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (VlS^'tfbni  oe  bitp^J: 
^^yl  06Tovosi  [Torreiu  botri,]  Nehelescol,  iti 
est  torrem  batri,  [VnUU  botri]),  a  wady  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-bamea.  From 
the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  tliis  transaction 
(Num.  xxxii.  9;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  lie  gathered 
that  Kshool  was  the  ftirthest  point  to  whioh  the 
spies  penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21.  that  they 
went  as  fiu*  as  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley 
they  brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  in- 
ddent  which,  according  to  the  namtive,  obtained 
for  the  place  its  appellation  of  the  "  \*alley  of  the 
cluster  **  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in 
Hebrew  Eshcnl  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but 
the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighborhood  centu- 
ries before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the 
chiefs  Aner,  Kshool,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but 
Amorites;  and  this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way 
of  appropriating  the  ancient  name  deri\*ed  from 
that  hero  into  the  binguage  of  the  conquerors,  con- 
sistently with  the  paronomastie  turns  so  much  in 
fiivor  at  that  time,  and  rith  a  practice  of  which 
traces  appnr  elsewhere.     [See  under  Kancor^] 

In  the  Onomasticnn  of  Eusebiu^the  4>dpay^  3^ 
Tpvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 


•  *  We  have  a  ralmite  aeconnt  of  the  valley  of 
Behnm  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
Ihe  Prasslan  eonsol  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Ztitsek.  d.  D. 
m  QueUaehqft,  1868  (xii.  481.  482).  Instead  of  Van 
la  Veld>>s  'Aim-EtkaU  (written  EshUalt  above ;  see  bis 
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road.  By  Jerome  It  is  given  at  north  Ok  IldfanBy 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  (EpUopk.  Paula).  T\m 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  ol 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Bei\jamin  of  Tudela,  iis^cr,  iL  437);  and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  *Ai»' 
EthkttU,  in  a  valley  which  cnases  the  Tale  of  He- 
bron N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  Narratire,  Ac.,  ii.  64). 
It  is  right  to  say  that  this  interesting  intelligexMt 
has  not  been  yet  confirmed  by  other  obsennsa  « 

G. 
*  Mr.  Tristram*s  description  of  this  valley  as  it 
now  is  (Land  of  Itrael,  p.  397, 2d  ed.),  shows  how 
well  it  must  have  deserved  its  ancient  ikme.  «^  lite 
walk  up  the  valley  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time 
what  Judah  was  everywhere  else  in  the  da}'s  of  its 
prosperity.  Ban  and  stony  as  are  the  hill-sidea, 
not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  Terraces,  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil.  AncacDt 
vineyards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes;  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  evei^-  avails 
ble  cranny  to  the  very  crest,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  is  carefully  tilled  for  com,  carrots,  and 
cauliflowers,  which  will  soon  give  place  to  meku 
and  cucumbers.  Streamlets  of  fresh  water  trickled 
on  each  side  of  our  path.  The  production  and  fcr> 
tility,  as  evidenced  even  in  winter,  is  extiaordinary ; 
and  the  culture  is  equal  to  that  of  Maha.  Hai 
catacomb  of  ]ierished  cities,  the  hill-coontrv  of 
Judah,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  )'eitcTda7 
wandered,  is  all  exphined  by  a  walk  up  the  Vale 
of  Eshool;  and  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  records 
of  the  population,  or  the  census  of  David  or  his 
successore,  have  only  to  look  at  this  valley,  and  bj 
the  light  of  its  commentaiy  to  read  the  story  Jt 
thoee  cities."  H. 

E'SHEAK  iVlV^'  So/Mi;  [Camp.  AH.] 
Alex.  'Zady'  Etnan),  one  ,of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
in  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  the  same  gronp 
with  Hebroc  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modem 
times.  G. 

E'SHEK  iptrV:  'a<HiK;  Alex.  EercXeir; 
[Comp.  *A0-/ir:J  Aser),  a  Rer\Jamite,  one  of  the 
kte  descendants  of  Saul;  the  founder  of  a  hrffi 
and  noted  h  nily  of  archers,  lit.  "trenden  of  the 
l>bw"  (1  Chi.  riii.  39).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
the  parallel  liit  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESH'KALONITES,  THE  (accurately  "the 
Eahklonite,''  "'T^^u^^,  in  the  siBgdar  mmi. 
her;  rw  'AcJCttAwWrJ^;  [Vat.  -rsi-:]  AKakmim\ 
Josh.  xiii.  3.     [Ashkrlon.] 

ESHTAOL  (bVnf^  and  Vs^tf  tj  [r^ 
oesi,  Cies. ;  deep  or  knUoto  loriy,  Fiirst] :  'AvrsidX, 
'Affd,  'T<r9a6\,  [«tc:  E$ktct,]  EtthaU\,  a  town  hs 
the  low  ooontry  —  tbe  Shefthh-^cX  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  eitics  in  that  dis- 
trict (Josh.  XT.  83),ennmented  with  ^Scraah  (Heb. 
Zarenh),  m  company  with  which  it  ia  oomiMNily 
mentioned.  Zorah  imd  Eshtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  aOotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judnh 


Siir.  ^  Fal.  11.  M),  Dr.  Rosen,  who spesks of  thei 
fonntein,  writes  4hfl  name  as  Min-c^JCaMinte.  TIm. 
aa  expert  Arable  scholar,  he  dors  not  rsregnlm  u^ 
name  as  related  in  any  way  to  Ssbeol      fVe  alao  leb 
My«.  Geofrr,  p.  121  9. 
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JJbah.  lis.  41 ).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kir 
Jath-JQMim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp 
n  stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quartera  of 
that  little  community  during  their  constant  en- 
aounters  with  the  Philistinefl.  Here,  aniong  the 
aid  warriors  of  the  tribCf  Samson  spent  his  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  and  hither  after  his  bst  exploit 
his  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills,  to  ifji  last  rest  in  the  bnrying-place 
of  Maijoah  his  fintJier  (Judg.  xiii.  Sft,  xvi.  31,  zviii. 
2,  8,  11, 12).  [Dan.]  In  the  genealogical  reooHs 
of  1  (Jhron.  thA  relationship  between  Eshtaol, 
Zaraih,  and   Kirjath-jearim  is  still  maintained. 

[£l»llTAiJLITE8.] 

Ill  the  OitoMtutiem  of  Eusebiur  xad  Jerome 
Eahtaol  is  twice  mentioned  —  (1)  as  Astaol  of  Ju- 
dah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Atfho;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  £leutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  in* 
dications  of  the  Bible.  In  more  modem  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  reoognLeed  as 
iSA/vfA  (Kob.  ii.  14,  16,  224,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarx 
(p.  102)  mentions  a  village  named  Siual,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  (torn  the  fiict  that  this  is  corrob- 
orated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
■ituation  is  too  fiir  west  to  be  **  behind  Kiijath- 
jearim"  if  Kuryei  el-Enab  be  Kiijath-jearim. 
The  viUage  marked  on  the  maps  of  Kobinaon  and 
VandeVelde,  KesAtia,  and  aUuded  to  by  the  former 
(iiL  155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position;  but  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  is  too  foint  to 
admit  of  identification.  G. 

ESHTAULITES,  THE  OVw<??^Sn, 
accurately  '*the  Eshtaiilite,**  in  singular  number; 
vtol  'EiT^aifi,  Alex,  oi  Y^auKaioi-  Ktth(tolHa\ 
with  the  Zareathites,  were  among  the  families  of 
Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53).     [Eshtaou] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 

the  final  guUural,  ESHTEMOH  (^nDi^OTt^ 

%nd  nDf^trS  [loomon  (2/* renown,  but  uncertain] ; 
the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  zv.  only:  [in  Josh,  xv.,] 
eoiTuptly  'Er  «al  M<(y;  Alex.  £dr9f/i»;  [Josh. 
zxL,]  T«M<i;  i^^^'  EffBtfin;  X  Sam.,]  'Lffdi4 
[Vat.  -$Mi  Alex.  LaBtfut;  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  'Ea0at- 
u^w\  Alex.  Eo^f/M»y;  vi.  57,]  'Etf^o^:  IsteniOy 
Esltmo^  [Etthauio,  /Lsihemo])^  a  town  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains;  one  of  the  group  containing  Dk- 
BiK  (Joah.  XV.  50).  With  iU  "suburbs"  Esh- 
touoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xzi.  14;  1  Chr. 
vL  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  fi:«quented  by 
David  and  bin  followers  during  the  long  period  of 
their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  there  he  sent 
presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
cxx.  28,  comp.  31).  The  pUoe  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {pirBt/i-andis  ricitf), 
though  their  description  of  its  locality  ia  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  determine  it  (Onom.  ^^eaio). 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Heum'Oy  a  viUage  seven  miles 
tottth  of  Hebron,  on  the  great  road  fiium  tUMUh^ 
containing  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  villages  still  bearing  the 
lames  of  its  companions  in  the  Kst  of  Josh,  xv., 
as  Anab,  Socoh,  Jattir,  Ac.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494, 
fi.  204,  206;  Schwarz,  p.  105;  [Wilson,  Liukknf 

In  the  lists  —half  genealogical,  half  topogrspb- 
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ical  —  of  the  descendants  of  Judi.i  in  1  Chr.,  Esh- 
tenioa  occurs  as  derived  Arom  Ishbah,  *«  the  fiithei 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Oedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  aQ  towns  in  the  same  locality,  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemna  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  ICgyptiaii 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  Uiree  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  ( Ckromk,  ad  k)c. ).  (S. 

•  The  "  fiUher  of  Eahtemoa,**  as  Ishbah  is  called 
(see  above),  means  that  he  was  its  founder  or  re- 
pairer, and  head  of  the  clan.  [Fatiiek.}  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  the  town  has  now  al)Out 
500  inhabitants.  The  ruins  there  consist  of  the 
remains  of  an  early  Greek  church,  many  pieces  of 
ancient  carving,  a  marble  sarcophagus  built  into 
the  wall,  and  numerous  sculptured  doorways  and 
broken  columns  (Tristram,  Land  of  Itrettl,  p.  391, 
2d  ed.).  The  *' hill-country  '*  of  Judah  is  full  of 
such  examples  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  pren 
ent  decay.  H. 

ES^TEMO'A  ['E(r9ai/i^¥i  Alex.  Uc9€fJ^»^^ 
Esthnmo]  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19  appears  to  be  the  nam* 
of  an  actual  penon.     [Maachathitk.] 

B8HTON  0 Wlp^  [efemnfUe  or  uxoriom, 
Gesen.]:  ^AaaoBAtf:  AaE/ior},  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11, 12). 
Mehir  was  **  the  fiither  of  Eshton,"  and  amongst 
the  names  of  his  four  children  [three]  are  two  -~ 
Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahaah  —  which  have  the  appesr 
ance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons  [merely],  but 
of  pboe*.  G. 

ES^I  (Rec.  T.  'Eo-Xf,  [Tisch.  and  Treg.  with] 

B  [Sin.  etc]  'E<rAff,  probably =nn;^?S»  AxA. 
liar:  £s^  Cod.  Amiat  Hesii),  son  of  Nagge  « 
Naggai,  and  fiither  of  Naum,  in  the  geneafegy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iu.  25).  See  Henrey,  GemealojfUt^ 
^,  p.  136. 

ESO'RA  (AtdTOMki;  [Sin.i  Apcurovtria;  Comp. 
AM.  'Etr»pd:]  Vuig.  omita:  the  Peshito  Syriae 
reads  Bethekom),  a  place  fi)rtified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Aasyrian  army  under  Hofofer- 
nes  (Jud.  ir.  4).  The  name  may  be  the  represent- 
ativa  of  the  Hebrew  word  Haaor,  or  Zonh  (Si- 
monis,  Onom,  N,  T.  19),  but  no  identification  hat 
yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriae  reading  suggesta 
fieth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

•  ESPOUSAL.     [Marriage.] 
ES^RIL  {*Lapl\;  [Vat.  ECptiW]  Alex.  e^<a« 

Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  iz.  34.  [Azarkei^  4,  or 
Sharai.] 

ES'BOM  (Rec.  T.  'Evp^;  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'Effp^y  [so  Elz.  and  Tlsch.  7th  ed.]:  Ea- 
r<m\  Matt  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33.     [Uezron.] 

ESSB77ES.  1.  In  describing  the  difiRsrant 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Joeephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  fiiith  and  practice  of  the 
A'ssenes,  who  appear  in  bis  description  to  combine 
the  asoetie  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  StoMt 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  An 
analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  charaeterisUe 
differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Theraptuta^ 
and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephua  {B,  J» 
u.  8;  Ata.  xiiL  5,  §  9,  zv.  10,  §  4  f.,  xvUi.  1,  §  2  ff.) 
and  Phik)  ( Quod omn. prob.  Uber,  M^  ^i  fragm, 
de  Vita  omten^tiva  ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  £v.),  anl 
the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  {ff,  AT.  v.  17),  kt« 
WTiAers  have  frequently  discussed  the  rebtkin  wldel 
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these  Jewinh  m^sUcs  occupied  tow-ards  the  popular 
religion  of  the  time,  and  more  particularly  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  &ct  that  the  existence  of  such  sects 
appears  to  be  unrecognized  both  in  the  i^Mstolic 
mituigs  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

3.  llie  name  IlBtene  (*E(r(n}yof,  Joseph.  Kt$eni^ 
Plin.)  or  Asiwifi  ('E<r(ra7oi,  Philo;  Joseph.  B.  ./. 
'.  3,  §  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various 
derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  ol\jectlon.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  T*Dn  CA<ri3a40j),  puritan^  or 
7^712!^,  the  retiring^  or  ^tH,  the  servant  (of 
God);  others,  again,  find  the  root  in  KDS,  to 

heal  (Baur),  or  HDH,  to  bathe  (Gratz).  Phito, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connection  with  the  Greek  5<rios,  holy  ( Quod  omn. 
prob.  lib.  §  12);  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  ihe 
collateral  foim  'Oairnvol  as  meaning  ^*the  stout 

race"  {(rrtfiaphy  y4yost  ^^^-  ^-  *•  *•  l^^H). 
It  seems  more  likely  that  £s8ene  represents  7^^n, 
seen  (so  Suidas  =  0c»pifrt«o/,  Hi4;enfeU,,  or 
)^SU7n,  the  tOerU,  the  mysterious  (Jost).a    Jo- 

iephus  represents  )Wr\  (LXX.  KoytTov)-,  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate^  by  'Ectf^Kvyf,  interpreting  the 
word  as  equivalent  to  K^ioy^  oracU  {AnL  Ui.  7, 
(  5).  Comp.  Jost,  Gtsch,  d.  Judenth.  i.  207  n.; 
Hilgenfeld.  JikL  Apok,  p.  277  f.;  Ewald,  Getch. 
Itr.  iv.  420  n. 

3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
Wxly  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  oiganization. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by 
an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
■pecial  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Chaatdim 
of  earlier  times  [Assideaks],  they  were  confounded 
in  the  pc^ular  estimation  with  the  great  body  of 
the  nealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natunl  result  of  the  re- 
Ogious  feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Greek  dominion ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maccabaean  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort, 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  Each  chiaB  of  devotees  was 
looked  upon  as  practically  impure  by  their  succes- 
sors, who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  fiirCher; 
and  the  Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
mystic  asceticism  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced 
to  shape.     The  associations  of  the  <*  Scribes  and 

Pharisees"  (D^n^H,  the  cofmpamcns^  the  vnu) 
gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule: 
and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually 
stricter.  Judas,  the  earliest  Essene  who  is  men- 
tioned (c.  110  B.  c),  appears  living  in  ordinary 
society  (Joeeph.  B.  J,  i.  3,  §  5).  Menahem,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  a  colleague  of  Hillel,  was  a 
friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon  his  sect  the 


«  *Jo8t  himwlf,  as  GinsburK  correctly  remarks 
(Kltto'a  Cyd.  of  BibL  Lit.,  8d  ad.,  1. 827,  note),  harnrd* 
no  opinkm  about  the  etyro<^ogy  of  this  name.  He 
BMTSly  says  that  Josephus  seems  to  derive  it  from 

M87n   "to  be  silent,"  " nvstwious."    Qlos!  vf  (/. 


ESSENES 

favor  of  the  king  (Joseph.  AnL  xr.  10,  f  5).  Bui 
by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  withdrew  firon 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  busineaa.  Froan 
the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderaeas  to  resJiae 
the  coneq;>tions  of  religion  which  they  fonD«d,  bat 
still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  didr  an- 
cient faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  neaily 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  ct  thm 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigor  of 
practice,  and  not  in  artidss  of  befieU 

4.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in 
common  society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to 
individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jemsalen 
named  fh>m  them  (Joseph.  B.  J.  t.  4,  $  2,  *Eff<nr 
vuy  v^Aif),  but  a  later  tradition  menUons  the  ex- 
istence of  a  congr^tion  there  which  devoted  *^  oew 
third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and 
one  third  to  Uibor"  (Fnmkel,  Zeitsehrijt,  1846,  p. 
458).  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  spealu  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 
bnged  to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  witbdnvn 
from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-nien.  But  the 
practice  of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  charateristic  of  the  whole  chas,  and 
the  isolated  C9mmunities  of  Essenes  furnished  the 
type  which  is  jM^erved  in  the  popular  dcaeripUons. 
These  were  reguhited  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  dale. 
Tlie  candidate  for  sdmission  first  passed  through  a 
yearns  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gsTC 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (r^y  mn^y  ^ituruy)*  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  chaiacter  {rh  ^$os)  was 
mtbmitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meaU.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  wlien  the 
novice  bound  himself  **  by  awful  oaths  "  —  thoagh 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
—  to  observe  piety,  Justice,  obedience,  honesty,  aztd 
secrecy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  thdr  sect, 
and  the  nattu:s  of  the  angels  "  (Joseph.  uB.  J.  iL  8, 
$7). 

6.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 
jurisdiction.  Excommmiication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an 'Essene  could  not  take  ibod 
prepared  by  strangers  for  f^  of  polluticm.  Afl 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labor  -—  especially  agriculture  — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  olgects  of  thdr  asptratioD. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(PhUo,  Qaod  omn.  prob.  Uber,  §  12,  p.  877  M.); 
and,  according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  geneially 
was  directed  by  three  rules,  "  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  loi-e  of  man  "  (Phik>,  L  c), 

6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  th^ 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseiih. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness;  and  though  they  were  nnahle 


e.)  enumenites  19  different  etymologies  vhJeh  haw 
been  proposed  for  the  word,  the  laat  bdng  the  dcxira- 

Uon  ftom  S^DH,  <<pioiis."     TO  this 

^beeause  i>^^  plainly  i 

ChaaHdim^  tkom  which  they  orighiated." 
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U>  oAr  aaerificea  at  Jenualem,  probably  from  re- 
gard to  purity  (Sia^o^ri  ayyuAy)^  they  sent 
ipili  thither  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  2,  §  5) :  at  the  same 
time,  like  most  aaoettca,  thej  ivum&i  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  <^  the 
■oul.o  They  studied  and  practiced  with  signal  suc- 
cess, aooording  to  Joaephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  8;  cf.  AnL  xv.  10,  §  6;  B.  J.  i. 
3,  §  5);  and  fitmiliar  intercourse  witii  nature  gave 
them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical  truths. 
They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the  absolute 
power  and  foreknowledge  of  (jod  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiii. 
5,  §  9,  xviii.  1,  §  5);  and  disparaged  the  various 
forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or  beyond 
the  range  of  man  (Philo,  /.  c.  p.  877). 

7.  The  number  of  the  Esaenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  L  c),  and  Joaephus 
■ays  that  there  were  **  more  than  4000  '*  who  ob- 
•erved  their  r\de  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  6).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Phik),  PUn^tf.  oc.).  but  others  hved  in 
■cattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  4.  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  Phil/>s.  ix.  20). 

8.  In  the  Talmudic  writings,  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Kssenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognized  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  "the  pious,''  "the  weakly '**(».  e. 
with  study),  "the  retiring,''  their  maxims  are 
quoted  with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traita  pre- 
served in  Josephus  find  paralleis  in  the  notices  of 
the  Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  ZeiUchrift,  Dee.  1846,  p. 
451  ff.;  Monntuchrift,  1853,  p.  37  ff.).  The  four 
stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
doctors  (Chdffiffaj  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  ^  c.  p.  451) 
correspond  in  a  singular  maimer  with  the  four 
elasses  into  whuh  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  10);  and  the  periods 
of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  ofler  similar 
ooineidenoes. 

9.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  anid  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticiam  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
min|culous  enei^y  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Fran- 
kel, Afonittschrifl,  1853,  pp.  62  ff.,  68,  71). 

10.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Chit  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure;  and  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
vhape  from  its  intimate  connection  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  anal- 
ogous forms;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  devetopment  in  the 
pure  specuhitiott  of  the  TherapeutsB.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labora  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Esseues,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 


a  •  Accordingly,  though  thej  believed  tn  the  im- 
nortallty  of  the  soul,  thej  did  not  believe  In  the  res- 
I  of  the  bodjr  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  %  11). 

A. 


Scriptures.  Tlie  impossibility  of  ftilfilllng  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation;  and  it  was  their  ol^t  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labor,  and  then  to 
satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  de>'otion'.  Hie 
"  whole  day,  frxMn  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  iu 
mental  discipline."  Bodily  wants  were  often  for- 
gotten in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
"  meat  and  drink "  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  vU.  contend 
§  4). 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in  its 
extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence  on 
Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  invoh'ed  were  hr  more  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the 
Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  ele- 
ment of  true  Juda3sm;  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  modem  vrriters  who  follow  the  error  of  Eusebius, 
and  confound  the  society  of  the  Therapeutae  with 
Christian  brotherhoods.  Nationally,  however,  the 
Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called.  They  mark 
the  close  of  the  oM,  the  longing  for  the  new,  but 
in  this  case  without  the  promise.  In  place  of  the 
message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom  "  they  could  pro- 
claim only  individual  purity  and  isolation.  At  a 
later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tines, and  the  strange  account  which  Epiphaniui 
gives  of  the  (htem  ('Oaffifyol)  appears  to  point  to 
some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  (/Asr.  xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the 
Essenes  disappear  from  history.  The  character  ci 
Judaism  was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  be- 
came almost  impossible. 

12.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modem 
essays,  the  most  original  and  important  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  ZeittchriJI,  1846,  pp.  441-461, 
and  Afonaittchrijly  1853,  p.  30  ff.,  taken  in  con 
junction  with  tiie  wider  view  of  Jost,  Gesch.  d 
JudtfUh.  i.  207  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld  (JUd. 
ApokaUfptik^  p.  245  ff.)  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to  the 
writer's  theory  (cf.  Yolkmar,  Das  vierie  B.  £zra^ 
p.  60).  GfHirer  (Philo,  ii.  299  ff.),  DiUme  (Jud^ 
Akx.  IUUg.'Philoi,  i.  467  ff),  and  EwakI  (GtMch, 
d.  VoiL  Isr,  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute  important 
sketches  fh>m  their  respective  points  of  view.  The 
earlier  literative,  as  for  as  it  is  of  any  value,  ii 
embodied  in  these  works.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  preceding  article 
references  to  the  more  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  Essenes,  noticing  also  some  older  works  whi<£ 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  inquirer.  Prideaux,  Coi^ 
nectiorij  etc  pt.  ii.  bk.  v.  has  transktted  in  full  the 
passages  of  Josephus  and  Philo  which  relate  to 
them  —  to  be  sure,  not  always  accurately.  See  also 
Bellermann,  Getch.  Nachrichten  tma  dem  Aker- 
ihume  tZ6er  Eu&Br  u.  Therapeuten,  Berl.  1821,  and 
P.  Beer,  Geschichte,  Leftren  u.  Afeimtngen  aUer 
reliff,  Sektw  d.  Judm,  Brunn,  1822,  i.  6»-113. 
I>e  Quincey's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  essay,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Josephus  has 
given  under  the  name  of  Essenes  a  disguised  ac- 
count of  a  portion  of  the  early  Christians,  first 
appeared  in  Blnckwooctt  Mnganne  for  Jan.,  April, 
and  May,  1840,  and  was  reprinted  in  his  Hitt.  ami 
Crit,  EMnys,  Boston,  1856,  i.  20-112,  with  a  Sup- 
plement in  his  Aren*j€r^  Ac.  (Vj'uL  1853),  ]ip.  I07« 
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130.  Thoe  ii  a  review  of  De  Qulneej  in  Kitto'g 
/imrw.  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  Oct.  186S,  pp.  176-8G; 
we  also  on  the  Easenes  the  number  for  April  1853, 
p.  170  ff.  The  relation  of  ChrisUanitj  lo  Kasenisin 
•■  elaboratelj  discussed  by  A.  F.  V.  von  W^gnem 
{I>a$  VerkaiinUs  dt*  ChriitetUJiunu  zum  EgtenU- 
9»t»)  in  lUgen's  Zeittdir.  /.  d.  hitL  TheoL  1841, 
U.  3-76.  See  also,  for  difltrent  views,  Neander's 
HuL  of  the  Chrut.  JUL  and  Church,  i.  43-49 
(Torrey's  transl.) ;  Banr,  Das  Chrittentkum  d. 
drei  er$ten  Jahrh.,  2e  Aufl.  I860,  p.  19  ff.;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Der  EMmtmm  und  Jewt,  in  his  ZeiUchr, 
/.  toiss.  TheoL  1867,  x,  97-111  (comp.  ifr.  Ui. 
368-62);  and  A.  Keville,  Jegtu  el  tJL$9mume, 
in  the  Strasbourg;  Mev.  de  thM.  1867,  pp.  921- 
845  (comp.  Rev,  de$  I>euz  Afonde$  for  Sept.  15, 
1867,  p.  331  ff.)  On  the  genersl  subject  one  may 
further  compare  Ritschl,  C/eber  die  Eitener,  in 
Baur  and  ZeUer*s  TheoL  Jahrb,  1855,  zir.  315-56 
(comp.  his  EnUtehwig  d,  <ikk(&h,  Kirche,  2«  Aufl. 
1857,  pp.  179-248);  Zdler,  Ueber  den  Zmam- 
menhanff  des  Eudismm  mU  dem  Griechenikum, 
ibid.  1856,  XT.  401-^;  DtiUinf^,  HeidenUtumu, 
jMdenthum,  1857,  p.  754  ff.,  or  (Eng.  trans.)  The 
Gentile  and  Je»,  ii.  809-17;  Reuss,  ffisL  de  la 
tiiML  chretienne,  2<  4d,  1860,  pp.  115-25;  M. 
Nicobs,  De*  doctrinea  relig.  dee  Juift,  1860,  pp. 
80-92;  and  Ginsbuiig,  The  Enenes,  their  Bittory 
and  Doctrines,  Ijmd.  1864.  The  test  mentioned 
writer  in  his  art  Essenes  in  Kitto*s  CycL  of  BibL 
Ul  3d  ed.,  says  that  «*  Graets,  adopting  the  results 
of  Frankel,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  still 
further,  has  given  a  masteriy  treatise  upon  the 
Essenes  in  his  Geschichte  der  Juden,  lieipodg,  1856, 
m.  96  ff.,  518  ff";  and  also  commends  highly 
Herzfdd's  account  in  his  Geschichte  d.  Volkes 
Jisrael,  Noi-dhauaen,  1857,  ii.  368,  388  ff.  He 
further  speaks  ot  **  the  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant relics  of  the  f^saenes,  publislied  by  deUinek 
...  in  Beth  i/fi-.lfvfrnsh,  vol.  ii.  (Leipc.  1853), 
.p.  zviii.  ff.;  vol.  iii.  p.  xx.  ff." 

Only  a  hint  can  be  here  given  of  the  distinctive 
views  of  some  of  the  writers  above  named.  I^fthne 
traces  in  the  sect  the  uifluence  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy;  comp.  Uhlhom  in  Her- 
flog*s  Renl-EncykL  iv.  176.  Baar  and  Zeller  derive 
Enenism  mainly  flrom  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
^ythagorean  philosophy  and  asceticism  upon  Juda^ 
ism.  Neander  regards  it  as  modified  by  the  infusion 
of  oM  oriental,  Parsi,  and  Chalda»n  elemeiits.  Hil- 
genfeld  connects  it  with  the  kter  Jewish  prophetic 
tendency  as  shown  in  apocalyptic  writings,  but 
derives  many  characteristics  of  Uie  sect  from  Parsi 
and  even  Buddhistic  influences.  Kitschl  retards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  that  all  the 
Jews,  and  not  a  particular  order,  were  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests  "  unto  God  (Ex.  xix.  6).  He  with  other 
writers  (as  Reuss)  finds  a  close  connection  between 
Essenism  and  Ebionitism,  and  traces  its  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Ewald  ( Gesch, 
a.  Voltes  Isr.  iv.  476  ff.,  3d  ed.),  Frankel,  Jost, 
Ginsburg,  and  R^ville  agree  substiiitially  hi  the 
view  presented  in  the  preceding  article.         .  A. 

ESTHER  (irip^  the  planet  Venus:  ^E<7- 
9^p),  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter 
of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimd,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
fiei\)ainite,  and  cousin  of  Moudecat.  The  ex- 
planation of  her  okl  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
jf  her  new  name,  by  wliich  she  was  better  known, 

Vith  the  formula,  "^riPS  S^il,  "  that  is  Esther '» 


ESTHER 

.Esth.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  inaai  ^ 
j  dition  of  the  modem  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  {Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27; 
j  Josh.  XV.  10,  Ac.).  Esther  was  a  beautiAil  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
I  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
j  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nel»ochadneczar 
<  when  Jehoiachim  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
•  orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
!  brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordeeai,  nhj  had  an 
oflkie  in  the  househokl  of  Ahasucrus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shushan  the  pahux.*'  When  Va^ti 
was  dismissed  fit>m  being  queen,  and  all  the  faired 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Sho- 
sfaan  for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  ^uceeMor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Yashti 
with  much  pomp  and  r^oicing.  The  king  was  noC 
awure^  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  throu^  bis  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  foil  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  okl, 
women  and  childrai,  and  take  possession  <^  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this 
great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  turn  upon  Haman 
the  destruction  he  had  pk>tted  against  the  Jr9r% 
and  tKe  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she  changed 
their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wailing,  into 
light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honor,  and  became 
for  ever  especially  hoiTored  amongst  her  countrymeo, 
are  fully  related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The  feast 
of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  Jai/s,  ans  appointed  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  tlie  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (February  and  March)  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliveranee.  [Pvkim.] 
The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  efiect  is  the  last  thing 
recorded  of  her  (ix.  32).  Hie  continuous  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  is 
thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  histarical 
truth  of  the  l)ook.     [Esther,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  are  — 

I.  Whois  AhasuerusV  This  question  is  answend 
under  AHASURKr^,  and  the  reasons  there  gtivD 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xenes  the  son 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Artiasona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  condude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  tlieie- 
fore  Pother  is  Amestris?  Surely  not  None  of  the 
historic^  particuhirs  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  nwke  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Ol%i>ra 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  fiither  and  mother  had  lieen  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expeditkm 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  .39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  9(Hb 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  (ireeee.  l*!sthpr 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objectiuna 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difiereuce  of 
character  of  the  two  queens.  The  truth  is  that 
history  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  and 
Esther.     Herodotus  only  happens  to  mention  one 
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if  XdnM*  iii%'eB;  Seripiure  only  mentioiit  two^  if 
indeed  either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  iiinoe 
ire  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persiaii 
kings  belbre  Xerxes  to  have  se%'eral  wives,  besides 
their  ooncubmes;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod, 
iii.  3);  that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are 
mentioMd,  and  otben  besides  (iU.  31, 32, 68);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  {ib.  68,  69);  and  that  Darius 
bad  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  {ib. 
fNusftm),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  irith  one  wife.  Another  strong 
otfleetion  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
idle  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
wvea  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  fiunilies,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  oondnde  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  his^hest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  speciiU  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  &vorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  off- 
spring, however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reooncling  the  history  of  Esther 
with.tlie  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  pro£uie  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  &ith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  frither,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
fiiiTor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  fiir  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  feng  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspeet  and  man- 
ners, since  she  **  obtained  fiivor  in  the  sight  of  all 
that  boked  upon  her**  (ii.  15).  That  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
afl  nd  them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth 
and  peace  in  Uieir  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from 
the  Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentiments  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal 
author  of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the 
second  day^s  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at 
Shushan,  is  utterly  to  ignore  the  maimers  and  feel- 
ings of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and 
cauntry  instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth 
to  nature  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking 
contrast,  both  with  the  forced  and  florid  aropliiica- 
tions  of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  some  later  commentators.  It  may 
be  eom'euient  to  add  that  the  drd  year  of  Xerxes 
was  B.  c.  483,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474 
(Clinton,  F.  II.),  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles 
ot  i'latoa  and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes 
from  Sardis  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §  36)  to  Susa,  happened, 
according  to  Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September 
af  his  7th  year.    For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
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a  It  is  not  intended  bjr  this  expression  to  Imply  that 
chs  tmaslators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  Into  Oreek  were 
also  til*  actbon  of  the  apocryphal  addldoDS.    The 


identity  of  Esther,  and  diflEbnnt  views  of  the  sub* 
ject,  see  Prideaux*s  Cmmeeiim,  i.  336,  243,  297 
ff.,  and  PeUv.  de  Ductr.  Temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who 
make  Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  foUowing 
Joseph.  AhL  xi.  6,  as  he  folfowed  the  LXX.  and  the 
apocryphal  lather;  J.  Scalig.  (die  Emend,  Temp.  vi. 
d91;  Animidv.  Emeh.  p.  100),  making  Ahasuenis, 
Xerxes;  Usher  {AnnaL  VtL  Ttst.)^  making  him 
Darius  Hystaspis;  Loftus,  Cfmldtaa^  Ac  Euseblus 
{Canon.  Chron,  p.  338,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the 
hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  on  the  score  of 
the  silence  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  following  the 
Jews,  who  make  Darius  (}odomanus  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  b) 
Esther!  It  is  most  observable  that  aU  PeUvius's 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaliger's  view 
apply  solely  to  the  statement  that  Esther  is  Ames- 
tris.  A.  C.  U. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  hOest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  Ute  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberiains 
and  eunuchs,  and  Haman's  wife  and  sons,  and  of 
the  customs  and  r^ulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  private  affidrs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being 
himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  probable  tliat 
as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  held  high 
offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  afiaixs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they  took 
a  lesding  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  likewise. 
The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  mention  of 
Mordecai*s  elevation  and  government,  agrees  alno 
well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further  sanction 
of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and  most  of 
the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the 
(creat  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that 
Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

llie  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  difibrent  form 
in  the  LXX.,^  and  the  translations  therefrt)m,  from 
that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  hi 
speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical 
hook  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above 
observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek  book 
with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical  Es- 
ther then  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa  or 

D**Z2^nlp  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion 

of  them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  HI  v!ip. 
It  is  sometimes  emphaUcally  called  Afef/iUah^  with- 
out other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonidee 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and 
hagiogn4>hical  books  will  pasb  away,  except  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews 


term  LXX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek  vola 
as  we  uow  have  It. 
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m  tliar  synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  when  it 
ms,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at 
the  mention  of  Haman*s  name  to  faJss,  and  stamp, 
And  clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  "  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot/'  It 
is  said  also  that  the  names  of  Haman*s  ten  sons  are 
read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Even  m  writing  the 
names  of  Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8tb,  and  9th 
verses  of  Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  con- 
trived to  express  tbeur  abhorrence  of  the  race  of 
Ilaman;  for  these  ten  names  are  written  in  three 
perpendicular  columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were 
hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each 
cord,  one  above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Ilahian's  sons  (Stehelin's  Hubbin,  LUeraL  vol.  ii. 
p.  34U).  llie  Taiguni  of  Ksth.  ix.,  in  Walton's 
^olyglott,^  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on 
the  gflJlows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the 
interval  between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all 
hung  in  one  line,  Flaman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten 
sons  at  intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is 
added  that  Zercsh  and  Haman*s  seventy  surviving 
sons  fled,  and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  dnor, 
in  evident  allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  ofYen 
been  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  tliat 
the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it  Some 
of  the  ancieeit  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat 
staggered  at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspi- 
ration, from  tlie  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  that  being  meant  to  be  reaid  by 
heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely  omitted. 
Baxter  {SainVs  Bisty  pt  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the 
Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther,  beoiuse  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it. 
But  Wolf  «(^.  //.  pt.  a.  p.  90)  denies  this,  and 
says  that  if  any  such  custom  pre>-ailed  among  the 
oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Sandys, 
it  must  have  been  ratlier  to  express  their  hatred  of 
Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book  was  always 
reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or 
implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books 
composing  it,  from  Josephus  downwards.  Jerome 
mentions  it  by  name  in  the  Prolog.  Gai,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  iu  tlie  preface  to  Esther; 
as  does  AugUHtine,  de  CiriL  Dei^  and  de  Doctr. 
Chiitt.,  and  Ori(;eri,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  {Hut. 
£ccles.  vi.  25),  and  many  others.  Some  modem 
commentators,  both  ICnglish  and  German,  have 
objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book  as  improbable; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic.  relates,  that 
Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopylte 
on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all  killed,  because 
he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it  is  surely 
not  incredible  that  he  should. have  given  permission 
to  Ilamaii  to  destroy  a  few  thousand  strange  people 
like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented  to  be  iiyurious 
to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his  laws.  Nor 
again,  when  we  remember  what  Herodotus  relates 
of  Xerxes  ui  respect  to  promises  made  at  banquets, 
can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he  should  perform 
his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the  decree  in  the 
only  way  that  seemed  practicable.  It  is  likely  too 
that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of  Haman 

a  Than  are  two  Targtuns  to  Esther,  botti  of  late 
late.     See  Wolfs  Bibl.  i/e6r.. pars  ii.  pp.  1171-^1. 

'•  Dr.  \Y.  Lee  alw  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
>f  the  historical  character  of  the  book  derived  from 
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woukl  be  the  perBooa  to  attack  Uie  Je«i,  wfaieb 
wouki  be  a  reason  why  Ahaauerus  woukl  nrtfaet 
ngoice  at  their  destruction.  In  all  other  rea|iecta 
the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  aequaixitaDce 
with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  tnie  to  historT 
and  chronology,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book,  lite  casual  way 
in  which  the  author  of  2  Maoc.  xt.  36  alhides  to 
the  feast  of  Purim,  imder  the  name  of  ^Mar- 
dochcus's  day,"  as  kept  by  tlie  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  &vor« 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expresnon  of  Dr. 
Lee  (quoted  in  Whiston's  Joeephus,  xi.  cb.  vi.), 
that  '« the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstnted  bj 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  * 

The  style  of  writing  is  remaricably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  peopJe, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fiisting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiiid,  and  witliout 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savor 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra 
and  parts  of  tlie  Chronicles;  generally  pore,  bat 
mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  sonie 
of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  oecur  in  oldei 

Hebrew,  such  as  "inhfD,  IV-J?*  Vt*!^^ 
^^nnt^.  In  short  it  is  Just  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book 
of  Esther  pretends  to  belong  to. 

.As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  l^r.  Fritzsche, 
A  and  B),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  intenpersed,^  snd 
added  at  the  close.  Kead  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  jr.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecsi^s 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself,  llie  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai*s  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  i^pouitment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed  [Apoe.  Esther, 
A.  y.  and  Vulg.,  ch.  xl.  2-xiL  G].  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes' a 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added,  writ- 
ica  in  thorough  Greek  style  [Apoc.  xiii.  1-7] ;  a 
prayer  of  Moidecai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
followed  by  a  prayer  of  Estlier,  in  which  she  excuses 
herself  for  being  wife  to  the  uneircumcised  king, 
and  denies  having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at 
the  table  of  Haman  [Apoc.  xiii.  8-xiv.  19J;  an 
ampUfication  of  v.  1-3  [Apoc.  xv.  1-16,  A.  V.; 
Vulg.  4-19];  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes* 
letter  for  re\'erBUig  the  previous  decree,  also  of 
manifestly  Greek  origin,  in  ch.  viii.,  in  which  Ha- 
man is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is  accused  of 
having  pk»tted  to  transfer  the  empire  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of  tins 
portion  having  been  composed  after  the  overthn>w 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  [Apoc.  ch. 
xvi.] ;  and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  ful- 
filled in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  gkit7 
to  God,  and  prescribes  the  observation  of  the  feast 
of  the  Uth  and  15th  Adar  [Apoc.  x.  4-13].  llic 
whole  book  is  closed  with  the  following  entry  - — 


the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  ss  on  other  points  ( 
o/H  5.  p.  430ff.). 

c  The  Targum  to  Esther  contains  other  eoploiss 
bellishments  and  amplificatioas.    [Mohmxau] 
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*Io  tie  lourih  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolenueiu  aiid 
f^eopatra,  Dositheuif  who  aaid  he  wm  a  priest  aoil 
Invite,  aud  Ptolemy  hu  aoD«  brought  this  epistle  of 
i'hurim,  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that 
Lysimachus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jeru- 
saleinf  had  interpreted  it"  [Apoc.  xi.  1].  Thisi 
entry  was  apparently  intended  to  give  authority  to 
this  Greek  version  of  EiiTHKR,  by  pretending  that 
it  was  a  certified  translation  from  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inaL  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  is  here  meant," 
began  to  r^gn  b.  c.  181.  Though,  however,  the 
interpolations  uf  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest, 
they  nuke  a  consistent  and  intelligible  stor}'.  But 
the  apocryphal  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in 
aonoe  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  are  inoompreheusible ;  the  history 
of  wliich  is  this:  When  Jerome  translated  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  fint  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hel»«w  akme  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then 
addod  at  the  end  a  version  in  I^tin  of  those  several 
passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  eaidi  passage 
came  in,  and  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus. 
The  first  passage  so  given  is  that  which  forms  the 
continuation  of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  imme- 
diately precedes  it),  ending  with  the  above  entry 
about  Ekisitheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion, 
he  then  gives  the  Pnxeiniuia^  which  he  says  forms 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginnmg 
with  what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi. ;  and  so 
proceeds  with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subse- 
quent editions  all  .Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have 
been  printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiU.,  xiv.,  xv., 
cvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  oentinuance 
of  the  canonical  Iwok.  The  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
m  chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's 
LAtin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  PnxBnUutn.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition, 
and  most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job. 
Its  pbce  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
order,  Esther  there  closin*^  the  historical,  and  Job 
beginning  the  metrical  MttjUktth,  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith have  been  placed  between  it  and  Xehemiah, 
doubtless  for  chronok)gical  reasons.  But  in  the 
very  ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and 
called  C.  Frvierico-Attf/tuitnm^  Esther  immedi- 
ately follows  Nehemlah  (included  under  Esdras  B), 
and  precedes  Tobit.  lliis  C3odex,  which  contains 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied 
from  one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with 
his  own  hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and 
is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century.^ 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  maition  of  the  name  of 
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a  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1 
HiuK. ;  e.  ar.  z.  57,  xi.  12 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  1, 
I,  and  Clinton,  P.  H.  Ui.  p.  898.  Dositheus  seems  to 
se  a  Greek  verrion  of  Mattithiah ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a 
common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

b  •  The  pofiHon  of  the  book  of  Bsther  in  the  Yati- 
»a  mantseript  is  very  different  IVom  that  which  it 
iiM  In  ti\e  Yatican,  or  rather,  Roman  editinn  (1587), 
montio:ied  above.  In  the  Yatican  manuxiript^  Ezra 
Md  Nehemlah  (united  In  one  book  as  2d  Bvdnm)  are 
atoly  followed  by  the  whole  series  of  poetirtd 


God.  It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  apoe- 
lyph^l  books,  and  additions  to  canonical  Scripture, 
which  appear  in  the  lAX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  the  Song  jf  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, ^.,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  k>ved  to  dwell 
upon  the  evenU  of  the  Babylonish  (^tivity,  luid 
especially  upon  the  Divuie  interpositions  in  their 
behalf,  probably  as  being  the  btest  maniiestationii 
of  God*s  speciiU  care  for  Israel.  Traditional  stories 
would  be  likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and 
these  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  with  additions  acoordmg  to  the  &ncy 
of  the  writers.  The  most  popular  among  them,  or 
those  which  had  most  of  an  historical  basis,  or 
which  were  written  by  men  of  most  weight,  or 
whoae  origin  was  lost  m  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
or  which  moet  gntified  the  national  feelings,  would 
acquire  somethmg  of  sacred  authority  (especially 
in  the  absence  of  real  inspiration  dictating  fresh 
Scriptures),  and  get  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Scripture^  h«  rigidly  fenced  by  the  Hellenistic 
than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews.  No  subject  would  be 
more  likely  to  engage  the  thoughts  and  exercise 
the  pens  of  such  writers,  than  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  utter  destructktn  by  the  intervoition 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies  m  then-  stead.  Those  who  made  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Hebrew  narrative  according  to  the 
rdigious  taste  and  feeling  of  their  own  times,  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  have  often 
done,  who  hai-e  added  florid  architectural  oni*- 
ments  to  temples  which  were  too  pUin  for  their 
own  corrupted  taste.  The  account  which  Josephus 
follows  seems  to  have  contained  yet  farther  partic- 
ulars, as,  e.  g.  the  name  of  the  eunuch's  servant, 
a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai; 
other  passages  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  read  to 
Ahasuerus,  besides  that  relating  to  Mordecai,  and 
amplifications  of  the  king's  speech  to  Haman,  Ac 
It  is  of  this  LXX.  verston  that  Athanasius  {FeU. 
EpitL  39,  Oxf.  transl.)  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the 
book  of  £sther  to  the  non-canonical  books;  and 
this  also  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
lists  of  the  canonical  books  Esther  is  not  named, 
as,  e.  ^.  in  those  of  Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory 
Nasianzen,  unless  m  these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Ruth,  or  Esdras  «  (see  Whita- 
ker,  DUfnU,  an  H.  8cr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58;  Cosin 
on  the  Canon  of  Scr.  p.  49,  60).  Origen,  singu* 
lariy  enough,  takes  a  different  line  in  his  Kp,  to 
A/ricantts  (0pp.  i.  14).  He  defends  the  canon- 
icity  of  these  Greek  additions,  though  he  admits 
they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  His  sole  argument, 
unworthy  of  a  great  schoUir,  is  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  churches,  an  argument  which  embraces 
equally  all  the  apocr}-phal  books.  Africanus,  in 
his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being  in  the  He- 
brew essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome  did  later. 
The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  whole  book 
of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vatablus  says  that 
prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  no 

books  (as  distinguished  fhim  the  prophetical)^  namely, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Job,  MTisdom 
of  Solomon,  EccleniMticus.  Then  come  Esther,  Jndith, 
Tobit,  fbllowed  first  by  the  minor,  then  by  the  greatar 
prophets.  (See  farther,  under  BniLS,  p.  805,  note  a, 
Amer.  ed.).  The  Chrfex  Friilfrieo-Au^ustanus  Is  a  part 
of  the  same  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Sinaitieus^  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  1882.  A. 

e  ^  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  EndTas,  as  It  Is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the  Vul- 
gate." —  Lee's  Dissert,  on  2d  Esdras^  p  25 
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Eatiier  wu  to  be  included  in  the  Canon,  tome  Mi- 
llion affirming,  and  tome  denying  it  He  after- 
wards qualifiet  the  statement  by  saying  that  at  all 
tv&iU  the  seven  last  chapters  were  doubtful.  Siz- 
tus  Seneusis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the  example  of 
Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hine  hide  quonmidam  Scripto- 
rum  temeritate  insertas,"  and  thuiks  that  they  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Josephus,  but  this  last  opinion 
ib  without  probability.  I1ie  manner  and  the  order 
in  which  Josephus  cites  them  (Ant.  xi.  6)  show 
that  they  had  already  in  his  days  obtained  currency' 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as  |)ortionsof  the  book 
of  i'jather ;  as  we  know  fh)m  the  way  in  which  he 
cites  other  apocryphal  books  that  tiiey  were  cur- 
rent likewise,  with  others  which  are  now  lost 
For  it  was  probably  from  such  that  Josephus  de- 
rived his  sturies  about  Moses,  alwut  Saiiballat,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  (jerizim.  and  the  meeting  of 
tlie  high-priest  and  Alexander  tlie  Great.  But 
these,  not  having  happened  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  LXX.,  perished.  However,  the  marvellous 
purity  with  which  the  Hebrew  Canon  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  brought 
out  into  very  strong  light  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Greek  volume.  Nor  is  it  uninteraiting  to  observe 
bow  the  reUxation  <^  the  {leculiarity  of  their  na- 
tional character,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  implied 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
names,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  less 
jealous,  and  ci>nsequentiy  a  less  tnist  worthy  guard- 
ianship of  tlif  ir  great  national  treasures,  ^*  the  Gra- 
des of  God." 

See  further.  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Cafnm  of  Holy 
BcripL;  Wolf's  BibL  Ihbr.  ii.  88,  and  passim; 
Hotting.  Thtiaur.  p.  494;  Walton,  Proleg.  ix.  $ 
18;  Whitaker,  DU/nU.  of  Senpl.  ch.  nil;  Dr.  O. 
F.  Fritz4;he,  Zu»dtze  zum  Buck  Ksiher  [in  the 
Kurzfftf.  €xeg,  Handb.  zu  den  Apitk.  de$  A.  7*., 
IJef.  i.  (1851)] ;  Baumgarten,  de  Fitlt  Lib,  Ettherm 
LHal.  Sax.  1839],  Ac.  A.  C.  H. 

*  M.  Baumgarten,  author,  of  the  treatise  dt  Fide 
Lib.  EsthtrcB^  i&c.,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Hencog*s  Henl-Kncyk.  iv.  177- 
185  (1855).  We  make  room  for  one  of  his  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  God  in  the  book,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  less 
surprising,  because  it  occurs  in  a  history  which  is 
■0  fbll  of  interpositions,  revealing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  men 
and  nations,  and  also  the  power  of  that  fiuth  in  the 
unseen  One,  which  made  the  actors  in  this  drama 
BO  hopeful,  enduring,  and  triumphant  The  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  events  rekted  in  the  book 
b  well  attested,  and  at  present  generally  acknowl- 
edg«xl  (see  Win.  BiU.  Realtc.  i.  350).  Prof.  Stuart 
says  very  truly :  <•  llie  fact  that  the  feast  of  Purim 
has  oome  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial 
.  .  .  proves  as  certainly  that  the  main  events 
related  in  the  book  of  Esther  happened,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  tlie  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  prove  that  we  seimrated  from 
Great  Britam,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
.  .  .  The  book  of  Esther  was  an  ciwential  docu- 
ment to  explain  the  feast  of  Purim.**  See  ht« 
Uiamy  and  Deftnct  of  the  O.  T.  Cnwm,  p.  357. 
[PuuiM.]  It  ij  interesting  to  ob8er\'e  the  self- 
asserting  character  of  truthfulness  which  the  Script- 
ure narrative  assumes  as  expanded  and  illustrated 
from  contemporary  sources  in  Dean  Milnian's  sketch 
)f  the  emito'  {History  of  the  Jews,  i.  473-477, 
knxft.  od.). 
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llie  later  conimeutators  or  expoatfon  at«  B« 
theau,  Dii  B&cher  Kara,  Neckemia  u.  hlstrr  trh- 
Hoi,  (1862,  Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Km-zytf.  actg.  Handb. 
zum  A.  r.),  containing,  with  a  coniowntary,  a  foD 
critical  introduction  to  the  book:  Oppert,  Coutm. 
hist,  et  phiL  du  Litre  tt Esther,  d'ajprrs  la  itctme 
ties  inscriptions  perses  (Paris,  1864),  a  small 
pamphlet;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  The  Book  of  Ksthtr, 
in  his  Holy  Bible,  vith  Notes  and  JnttorhuUfMs, 
iii.  3(>7-d84  (1866);  and  A.  D.  Davidson,  Ltcturts, 
Expositury  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Esther 
(Kdin.  1859).  Bishop  Hall  {Contempintions,  Ae^ 
bk.  xxi.)  has  five  discourses  founded  on  portions  of 
this  suggestive  history.  Dr.  Tliomas  M'Crie's 
Isectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Edin.  1838),  are 
commended  by  Prof.  Douglas  (art  Esther  in  Fair- 
baim's  Imp.  Bible  Diet.)  for  ^  comprebensi^TneBs, 
brevity,  anid  raciness.'* 

On  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the 
book,  and  for  difi^rent  opmions  respecting  its  char 
acter,  the  reader  may  Anther  consult  Hiiveniiek, 
Handb.  der  EmU,  in  das  A.  Test.  u.  361  ff,  trans- 
Uted,  with  additions  from  otlier  sources,  in  the 
Christinn  Rev.  for  Sept  1848;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d. 
hisL-kriL  EinL  u.  s.  w.,  2«  Aufl.,  pp.  46ft-474; 
Bledc,  EinL  in  das  A.  Test.  pp.  401-409;  Ewald, 
Oesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  206  ff.  (3«  Anag.);  Here- 
feld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  J i$»atl,  ii.  1-9  (1855);  David- 
son, Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii.  151-173;  sad 
Kuenen,  HisL  crit.  des  livres  c/e  tAnden  Test^ 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  523-534.  H. 

BTAM  (C^^5  [l"ir  ofmU  bea^y.  Ait^; 
[C:omp.  *£ti^;  Aid.  'Hrdti'-]  EUtm).  1.  A  vil- 
kkge  (")^n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  onlj 
in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7); 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  iutroducod  appears  from 
tlie  fact  that  the  number  of  phices  is  summed  as 
five,  though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  appear  idl  to  have  been  in  the  extrecne 
south  of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22>. 
Different  from  this,  therefore,  was:  — 

2.  [Alrdy;  Vat.i  Awoy;  Alex.  Arrari:  Conip. 
'Erdfi.]  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  carriaoned 
by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  1  rom  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah;  and  in  accordance  with  tliis  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities 
which  the  I^XXt  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60, 

lliecoa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Pfaa^- 
gor  and  Aitan  (Ethan).'*  Reasons  are  shown  bo- 
tow  for  believing  it  possible  that  this  may  YiAxt  been 
the  scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Ktam 
being  one  of  the  numerous  lx>ld  eminences  which 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  comitry ;  and  the  spring 
of  En-hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains 
which  have  procured  for  Ettun  its  chief  fame.  For 
here,  accordhig  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  (Anl. 
viii.  7,  §  3)  and  the  Talraudists,  were  the  sources 
of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and 
pleasure-CTOunds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.     (See  IJghtfoot,  on  JtJtn  v.) 

3.  [Airdfi;  Vat  -rtur;  Comp.  'Hrdfx.]  A 
name  occurring  in  the  Usts  of  Judah*s  dewciidanti 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring  to  tlie  plaos 
nsmed  above  (2),  Bethleliem  being  mentioDed  in 
the  foUowing  verse. 

BTAM,  THE  BOCK  (CX^^V  V^/.  ^ 
irerpa  'Hrd(ft,  for  Alex,  see  l«k)w;  .Joseph.  ArrdEr: 
Petra,  and  ulex,  Etnm),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (sswh 
seems  to  be  the  spechd  force  of  Stln)  iuti*  a  cfaftv 
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I  (^'*yP:  A.  V.  *«top"),  of  which  Saiu- 
soD  retired  after  \aa  ahughter  of  the  PhilisUnes,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Tlmnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8, 11  **).  This 
natural  stronghold  {fr4rpa  5*  i<rr\y  6x^*9^^  Joseph. 
AfU.  V.  8,  §  8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Ramath- 
lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19).  These 
names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none  of  them 
have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  comparatively 
narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  exploits  appear  to 
ha^'e  been  confined.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  141)  would 
identify  I^ehi  with  Lekiyth^  a  short  distance  north 
of  Beer-sheba,  but  this  has  nothing  beyond  its  name 
to  recommend  it.  The  name  Ktam,  however,  was 
held  by  a  city  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Bethlehem, 
fortified  by  Kehoboaro  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which 
from  other  sources  ia  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  uneven  and  broken  country  round 
the  modem  Urtas.  Here  ia  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
ad\'entare  of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant 
from  Timnah  to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  fh>m  the 
wrath  of  tlie  Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  too  far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of 
him:  fur  even  at  Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from 
Philutia,  they  had  a  giuriwn,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  their  great  enemy  kin^  Duvid.  In  the  al>un- 
dant  springs  tind  tlte  numerous  eminences  of  the 
district  round  b'rl  i*^  the  cliif  Ktam,  Bamath-lehi, 
and  En-hak-kore  may  be  yet  discovered.  G. 

E'THAM  [DHH,  from  the  Coptic  atioia, 
**  boundary  of  the  sea,"  Jablonski:  Ex.  xiii.  20, 
*O0ifL,  Alex.  O9o^;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7,  hou$dif' 

EtlMm\.      [ExODUli,  THE.] 

ETHAN  n*TS?  \J>'^  tlrong]',  TaiBdit\  pn 
1  Chr.  and  Ps.,]  MBJm  [Alex.  Ai0ar,  Mid  so  Vat. 
and  Sin.  in  Ps. :]  F.thnn),  The  name  of  several 
persons.  1.  Era  am  thk  KzKAHrrB,  one  of  the 
fotur  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  Uxxix.  There  is  littk)  douU  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned 
—  with  the  satne  brothers  as  before  —  as  a  son  of 
Zerah,  the  son  of  .ludah.  [Dakda;  Ezrahitk.] 
But  being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a 
dififerent  person  from 

2.  [Ill  1  Chr.  vi.,  KiBifi^  Alex.  Ai<?ay:  xv., 
Kledvy  FA.  in  ver.  17,  KiBofi.^  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Kushaiah ;  a  MeRH'ite  I^evite,  head  of  that  fiimily 
in  the  time  of  king  l)avid  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Heb.  29), 
and  spoken  of  as  a  **  singer.*'  With  Hemaa  and 
Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  otiier  two  fiunilies  of  Le- 
vites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(XV.  17, 19).  From  the  feet  that  in  other  passages 
of  these  books  the  three  names  are  given  as  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jbduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  two  names  both  bebnged  to  the  one  man, 
or  are  identical;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  Ethan  the 
singer  was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  kxxix., 
though  it  is  a  carious  coincidence  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  F^thaii  so  closely 
connected  in  two  difierent  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  [KMfi\  Vat.  Aidoir;  Alex.  0*;pi.]  A  Ger- 
jhonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  the 
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a  Tb«i«  is  some  nDcertaloty  about  th»  text  of  thin 
paan«B  the  Alex.  US.  of  (be  LXX.  [Id  ver.  8]  inwrt- 
iiif  tiM  words  iropa  rov  x*m.  tppov  [nf  x'fP^fiPV]*  "  by 


singer  (1  Chr.  vL  42,  Heb.  97).  In  the  levcned 
genealogy  of  the  Gersbonites  (ver.  21  of  thb  chap.) 
JoAK  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the  son  of 
Zimmah. 

ETH'ANIM.     [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL  (bSSi-pi;?  [iriVA  Baal,  i.  e. 
favored  by  him,  Geseu.]':  ['uetfiadK;  Alex. 
Io^ooA:  Comp.]  't.e$da\;  Joseph.  'ledfiaXos'- 
/■:ihbnni),  king  of  Sidon  and  fiither  of  Joriebcl,  wile 
of  Abab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13, 
§  1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the  Tyrians  an  weii 
as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Eithobalus  {ZM$a\os)i  noticed  by  Menander 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  18),  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  asiossinated  Pheles,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50  years  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Kth- 
baal's  reign  may  be  given  as  about  n.  c.  940-908. 

The  variiition  in  the  name  is  easily  explained : 
Ethbaal  =  (CiVA  Bmii  [t.  e.  his  helpj;   Ithobalus 

(b?3inH)  =  i9aa/  with  him,  which  is  piefemble 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethboal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idol- 
atrous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.      W.  L.  B. 

ETHER  C^Oy  [abunditnct]:  »Wiic,  'UB4p; 
Alex.  Aptp  [AlexU  Afl«p?],  Bc0cp;  [Comp.  'Air^f», 
'E94p;  Aid.  'A9do,  *Ee4p:]  Kthtr,  Athnr),  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judaii  in  the  k>w  country,  the  She/e- 
Uth  (Josh.  XV.  42)  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  in 
the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  32,  TocHK.N  is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his 
Onomastictm  Euaebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether 
and  as  Jether  (in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with 
Jattik,  a  city  of  priests  and  containing  friends 
of  David  during  his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was 
then  a  considerable  place  (wci^q  f^ryivn^i  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Jethira  or  Etera,  very  near  Mai- 
atha  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of  Daroma.  that 
is  ia  the  desert  country  below  Hebron  and  to  the 
east  of  Ueer-sheba.  'fhe  name  of  Ether  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  existing  remauis;  bul 
Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Ttl  Athar  in  this  direc- 
tion (Mtmoii\  p.  311).  G. 

BTHICKPIA  (tPJtS :  Al»iorta:  J^tMojni). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  ''.Ethiopia'*  and  the  Hebrews  as  »Cush  '* 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modem  Ntibin,  Sennaar^  Kor^ 
dofan^  and  northern  Abymnia,  and  in  its  mors 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  MeroS,  from  the 
Junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  thi* 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxiai  10):  ui  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generaUy  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Ubyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  " Ethiopia*'  is  probably  an  adaptation 
of  the  native  %yptian  name  *'  Ethaush,"  which 
bean  a  tolerably  dose  resemUanoe  to  the  gentile 
form  ^  iEthiops;  '*  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded 
it  as  expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  a29tf , 
"to  buni,"'and  «^,  "a  cuuntenaiice " ).  The  He- 
brevt's  transformed  the  ethnical  designation  ''Cush  ** 


the  torrent,"  before  the  mention  of  the  rock  [iv  rif 
<nn|Aat^  'UrtMi].  In  ver.  11  the  raadliig  s^reas  with 
the  Uflbraw. 
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faito  ft  territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the 
btter  wnae  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cush- 
ite  race.  [Cu8H.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  liad  much  prsctical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia 
itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  Imown  to 
them  through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They 
were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  poeitaoii 
(Ee.  xzix.  10);  aiid  they  describe  it  as  a  well- 
watered  country  lying  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V. 
"  beyond  '*)  the  waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1;  Zeph. 
Hi.  10),  being  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze,  The  Nile 
descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
eouFK,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts:  its  violence 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2, 
<*  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  He- 
brews seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical 
characteristics,  the  words  trsnslated  in  the  A.  Y. 
«*the  land  shadowing  with  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1) 
admitting  of  the  sense  "  the  bmd  of  the  shadow  of 
both  sides,"  the  shadows  Ming  towards  the  north 
and  south  at  different  periods  of  the  year  —  a  feat- 
ure which  is  noticed  by  many  early  writers  (comp. 
the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii.  p.  133,  i/ii^Wioi ; 
Viiig.  AW.  X.  68;  Plin.  ii.  76).  The  papyrus 
boats  ("  vessels  of  buhrushes,"  Is.  xviii.  2),  which 
were  peculiariy  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  bemg  can^  on  men's 
bfldu  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  car- 
ried on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §  5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Aby$gima. 

'Vhe  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiiL  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"  scattered,"  substitute  "  tidi " ).  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20, 114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbablj  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  term  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  be- 
ini;  selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxriii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16);  but 
elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  African  nations, 
particukrly  l%ypt  (Ps.  kviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  3,  4, 
xliii.  3,  xlv.  14),  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud 
(Ez.  XXX.  5),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chr.  xii.  3). 
They  were  divided  inio  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
8al)c>«n8  were  the  most  powerful.  [Seba  ;  Suk- 
kiim.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
(hat  of  Egypt  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
freqoeiitly  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  named 
Osirtasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the 
Xlllth  dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Na- 
,jata;  and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth 
^nd  XlXth  dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over 
Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  exist  at  Semneh^  Amnda^  tSofeb, 
Abootimbel,  and  Jebtl  BeikeL   The  tradition  of  the 
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snooeasftil  expedition  of  Moaes  againit  the  Ethi- 
opians, recorded  by  Josephns  {AnL  ii.  10),  was 
doubtless  founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Egyptians  over  the  Ethiopians  at  that  poiod  of 
their  history.  The  XXIId  dynasty  still  hcJd  sway 
o^'er  Ethiopia,  as  we  find  Ethiopians  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Shishak^s  army  (2  Chr.  xiL  8),  and  his  sne- 
oessor  Osoriton  apparently  described  as  Zerah  "^tiie 
Ethiopian  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  The  kings  of  the  XXVth 
dynasty  were  certainly  Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  one  time  Lower 
Egypt  also,  from  tiieir  northern  capital,  Napata. 
Two  of  these  kings  are  coDneeted  with  sacred  his- 
tory, namely.  So,  probably  SeAiektu,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  Hosfaea  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  x>-iL  4). 
and  Hrhakah,  or  Tarcus,  who  advaaced  aga2n»t 
Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hexekiah  king  of  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
jection of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians  as  oecairing 
about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  particulariy  to 
the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the  Ethi- 
opians were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that 
Esar-haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Eg}!)!,  Cambyses  ad- 
vanced against  Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  the 
Peraian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there,  nor  did 
the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally  extend 
beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  before  oar 
Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  boU- 
ing  the  official  titie  of  Oandace  (Plin.  vii.  3d),  held 
sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the  tdvaaet  of 
the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.     [Candacb.] 

W.  I^  B. 

ETHIO'PIAN  C»r>S  :  AiSiml,:  ^tMcfm\. 
Properly  ('Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  usedof  Zerah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviiL 
7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  16).«  W.  A.  W. 

•  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH,  baptiwd  by 
the  Evangelist  Philip  on  the  way  between  Jerusaleni 
and  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26  ff.).  [Beth-zur.]  Whether 
he  was  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  or  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia  (comp.  Acts  ii.  10),  has  been  disputed.  The 
sense  of  Al9t67:wy  (same  vene)  bekmgt  naturally 
to  At9(oi^«  as  applied  to  the  eunuch,  and  in  that  case 
the  latter  must  refer  to  his  Gentile  extraction.  It 
was  customary  for  proselytes,  as  well  as  fora^n 
Jews,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  worship  at  the 
great  festivals  (see  John  xiL  20;  Acts  it  10).  He 
was  no  doubt  a  eunuch  In  the  strict  import  of  that 
word,  and  not  in  its  secondary  or  official  sense  as 
denoting  a  minister  of  state  or  courtier  merely:  for 
in  the  latter  case,  iwdtrrns  which  foUows  would 
be  superfluous.  His  office  under  Caxdace  (which 
see)  as  treasurer  or  chamberlain  (^1  wdCaitf  ri,s 
ydfris)  was  one  of  high  rank. 

The  Ethiopian  was  reading  one  of  the  most 
remarkal>le  of  the  Messianic  predictions  wbea 
Philip  overtook  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  be 
had  heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  death  of  .lesus  and 
the  attendant  miracles,  of  the  claim  put  forth  hj 
the  crucified  one  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  numerous  party  w1k>  acknowledged 
him  in  that  character.     Uenoe  he  may  have  been 


o  •  In  Acts  viii.  27,  A}»(a^  is  strictly  •"Bthtopian ' 
and  not  "man  of  Ethiopia"  (A.  V.).      See  Cahoacb 

a. 
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luuniniug  the  prophecies  at  the  moment  of  Philip^s 
approAch  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  questiou 
how  fitf  the/  had  been  aeoomplished  iii  the  histor j 
of  the  person  conoeming  whom  such  reports  had 
reached  him.  Fhe  extraordinary  means  which  God 
etuplojed  for  binngin^^  the  two  strangers  into  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  tlie  readiness  with 
which  the  Ethiopian  embraced  the  gospel,  certainly 
indicate  that  his  mind  had  been  s])eci:UIjr  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Tr<idition  adds  that 
the  eunuch's  name  was  ludich,  and  thnt  it  was  he 
who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia.  It  is 
sertain  that  Christianity  existed  there  at  an  early 
(leriod,  but  its  introduction,  says  Neander,  cannot 
>«  tnced  to  any  connection  with  his  Ubors. 

H. 

BTHIOa>I  AN  WOMAN  (n'»»3 :  AlBio- 
rlaaa-  Althuipism),  Zipporab,  the  wife  of  Moses, 
is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Kwald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

\V.  A.  W. 

ETHIOa>IAN8  (ir'siS,  Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlvL 

9;  ''IZ75I3  :  Aiednrsj :  ^thwpia,  AUth'u^iitB),  Prop- 
erly '« Cush  "  or  ^  Ethiopia  "  in  t*ri)  pasaaji^es  (la. 
XX.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  *•  Cushites/*  or 
inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11], 
13  [12],  xvi.  8,  zxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  4;3;  Am.  Jx.  7; 
Zeph.  ii.  12  [AcU  viii.  27]).     [Etiiiuiia.] 

\V.  A.  W. 
ETH'MA  OE0;«i;  [Vat.Oo;ca:]  Alex.  N<m>/i«: 
Nvbd)^  1  Esdr.  ix.  35 :  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Nkbo  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  Ojriy  [gift,  A»Ve]:  'Ecrflov<^i 
[Vat.  Xwimv'^  Comp.  "Z9uiif\\  Alex.  £0ya8i : 
Ktktuin)^  a  descendant  of  Judah;  one  of  the  sons 
Df  Hebh  the  wife  of  Ashur,  *« the  father  of  Tekm" 
(I  Chr.  ir.  7). 

•BTHNARCH   (2  Cor.   xi.   32).      [Gov- 

KKNOK.  11.] 

ETH'NI  03ns  [rnmificeiity.  'Atfoi^r,  [Vat.] 
Alex.  AOorct:  Athanm\  a  (lershonite  I^evite,  one 
of  the  forefiUhers  of  Asaph  the  suiger  (1  Chr.  vi. 
41,  Heb.  28). 

BUBUOiUS  (EfTjBovXof  [of  good  counsel, 
prwlent]\  a  ('hristian  at  Rome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (9  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'GETES  (EwspY^Tiyr,  a  btntf actor : 
PloUnutus  Kuerget€s\  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honor  (cf.  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  506  c,  and  Stallb. 
ad  /be.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens  by  a 
public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious  as  to 
pass  into  a  pro^-erb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title  was 
borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III.,  Eueigetes 
I.,  B.  c.  247-222,  and  IHol.  VII.,  Euen(et«s  II., 
R.  c.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euenretes  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  has  lieen  identified 
with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  difTereiit  views 
taken  of  the  history  or  the  book.  [Ecclksiasti- 
ct's:  Jbsds  son  of  Sirach.]  B.  F.  W. 

EXJ'MENES  II.  (Evfi^trns  [icell- disposed, 
h'lM/]),  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  Cither 
Attains  I.,  B.  c.  197,  finom  whom  he  inherited  the 
fiivor  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  In  the  war  with 
Antioehua  the  Great  he  rendered  the  most  important 
I  to  the  gntwing  republic;  and  at  the  battle 
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of  Magnesia  (b.  o.  190)  commanded  hb  eootingent 
in  perwn  (Just  xxxi.  8,  5;  App.  Syr.  84).  AiUt 
peaoe  was  made  (b.  c.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome 
to  claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty;  ami  the  Senate 
conferred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
and  the  Thradan  Chenonese  (App.  Sffr.  44;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Pereeus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
al)le  correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25):  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.  g.  167)  he  was  k)oked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.  c.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  oflfers 
'  insupeiuble  difficulties.  **  The  Romans  gave  him," 
'  it  is  said,  **  the  country  of  Jnditi  and  Medii,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
( o>r^  T»K  iroAA.  x^P**^  a  if  to  5)."  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvi« 
oiis  errors ;  but  tliough  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  A/ysifi  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 

i^OuS  for  "^yOf  MichatUs),  it  is  not  equally  easy 
to  explain  the  origin  of  x^po^  'Hi*'  'IrSudiK.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  'ly3iid}v  may  ha\'e  been  sub- 
stitutt^tl  for  'Wvuehv  after  VLifiiivr  was  already 
established  in  the  text  Other  expbuiations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Ilmulb.  ad  k)c.;  Wems- 
dorf,  Dtjidt  Libr,  Mace.  p.  50  ffi;  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  B.  F.  W. 

BU'NATAN  {'Ewardyi  Alex.  EXtfuBayi 
Kntk-igntn),  1  Esdr.  viii.  44.     [Ec^atha.n.] 

*  litis  form  of  the  name  m  the  A.  V.  may  be 
a  mere  misprint  for  Emiatan,  the  reading  of  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  A 

BUNI'CB  (EuWin?  [happUy  tictonous]), 
mother  of  TImotheus,  2  Hm.  L  5;  there  spoken 
of  as  possesung  unfeigned  &ith:  and  described  in 
Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  yuv)i  'louSofo  ittffr^      H.  A. 

EUNUCH  (D^^^:  ^Wovxos,  e\a9las: 
spado ;  variously  rendo^  in  the  A.  V.  "  eunuch,'* 
it  officer,'*  and  "chamlierlain,"  apparently  as  though 
the  word  intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were 
not  always  mutilated  ).<>  The  original  Hebrew  word 

(root  Arab.  fjM^dww.  impotent  esse  ad  venerem, 

Gesen.  «.  v.)  clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which 
mutibtion  involves,  and  perhaps  includes  all  the 
ckiases  noentioiied  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying, 
as  the  Greek  cvKovxof ,  ui  office  merely.  The  law, 
IXnit.  zxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  x^ii.  24),  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.),  mentions  ^  his  eunuchs," 
bnt  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  **  their  ions  " 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18;  Is.  xxxlx. 
7,  pnesibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
fbreignen.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East 
thus  to  treat  capUves  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  cot 
only  of  tender  age  (when  a  non-devebpment  of 
beaird,  and  feminine  mould  of  limbs  and  modulation 
of  voice  ensues),  but,  it  should  jMm,  when  past 
puberty,  which  there  occun  at  a|pH^  age.  rh}-s- 
iological  considerations  lead  to  the  supposition  that 


n  So  Wblstoo,  Jofeyi'i.  An',  x.  10,  §  2.  nor* 
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in  the  tatter  em  a  renimint  of  animal  fiaeling  is 
fell;  which  may  ocpkin  Reeiaii.  xx.  4,  zxz.  90 
(oomp.  Juv.  vi.  3tt0,  and  Mart.  vi.  67:  Philostr. 
J^)oU.  Tyatt.  i.  37:  Ter.  Ann.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a 
Kxual  Ainction,  though  fhiitlcaBf  is  implied.  Bus- 
bequius  (A>.  iii.  122,  Ox.  1600)  seems  to  aaeribe 
the  absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  pai^ 
tial  character  of  the  mutilation;  but  modem  surgery 
would  rather  assifein  the  earlier  or  tater  period  of 
the  operation  as  the  real  explaoation.  It  is  total 
among  modern  Turks  (Toumefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed. 
Piur.  1717,  ttviUet  d  Jltur  de  ventre);  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy,  llie 
«'  officer  "  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  maig. 
"eunuch")  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and 
was  the  '*  captain  of  the  guaid;  '*  and  in  the  As- 
i}rian  monuments  an  eunuch  often  appears,  some- 
limes  armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a 
acribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  e>-en  as  offici- 
ating in  religious  ceremonies  (I^yard,  Nineveh^  ii. 
324-6,  334).  A  bloated  beardless  face  and  doable 
chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  Qiaidin 
{Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711) 
■peaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own.  If 
Potiphar  had  become  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  msiioo,  such  a  marriage 
seems,  therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  sup- 
po8able.o  (See  Grotius  on  Deut  xxiil.  1 ;  comp. 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab.  I  290.)  Nor  is  it 
wholly  repugnant  to  that  barbarons  social  standard 
to  think  that  the  prospect  of  rank,  honor,  and  royal 
confidence,  might  even  induce  parents  to  thus  treat 
their  children  at  a  later  age,  if  they  showed  an 
aptness  for  such  preferment  The  characteristics 
as  regards  beard,  voice,  ^.,  might  then  perhaps 
be  m«lified,  or  might  gradoally  follow.  The  Poti- 
pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  60,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "priest  of  On,"  and  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
8emiraniis  (Amm.  Maroell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  a«  eastern  despotism  itself, 
llieir  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels^ 
part  ii.  §  1, 13;  Busbeq.  A/7,  i.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
■ought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp. 
Esth.  iv.  1 1 ),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered 
by  the  debased  reUtion  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detocheil  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  conmionly,  and  as  an)ong8t  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  eithier  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  haying  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  sen'ile  relation,  the 
most  complete  ofryoMa  ifiJ^x^  ^  *^  despotism  or 
lU  lust,  the  Bureat  (but  see  Esth.  u.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Cyrtip.  ril.  5,  $  15;  Herod,  viil.  106)  of 
the  monareh's  person,  and  the  sole  confidentia] 
witnesses  of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  momenta. 
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Hence  they  have  in  aO  agas  freqacntl j  risen  lo  U|^ 
offices  of  trust  Thus  the  « chief  "^  of  the  cop 
bearers  and  of  the  oooka  of  Phacaoh  woe  < 


a  The  Jewish  tradition  Is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
funoch  on  his  first  introdoction  to  Egypt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar^s  wife,  his  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  his  childrea,  are  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanatioD.  See  IVgum  Pseodqjon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  60,  and  the  details  given  at 
xxxix.  1& 

b  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  11.  61)  denies  the  nse  of 
ennohs  In  Egypt.  Herodotus,  indeed  (U.  92),  coo- 
Inns  his  stetement  as  nyearda  BgyptisD  monogamy  ; 


as  being  near  his  penon,  though  their  inferior 
agents  need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The 
complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  land,  and 
latteriy «  of  Jndah,  to  the  neigbboring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  pnininnoe 
of  eunuchs  (2  K.  riii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxliL  11,  xzv.  19: 
Is.  Ivi.  3,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19;  xjczviiL  7,  xfi. 
16,  Ui.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two 
rektions,  either  military  as  *'aet  o^^er  the  men  of 
war,"  greater  trustworthuiess  possibly  euimterbal- 
aucing  inferior  courage  and  military  vigor,  or  aa- 
sedated,  as  we  moatly  recognise  thenit  with  wwuen 
and  children.  We  find  the  Assyrian  Kab-Saria,  or 
chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  t^ptetiier 
with  other  high  officials  as  ambassador.  Similarij, 
in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  bj 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunudi 
mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-mama^ 
to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
MeheUr^  or  chamberiam  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (eoaap. 
diardin,  iii.  37;,  and  of  another,  originallj  a 
Geonpan  Prisoner,  who  officiated  as  sopreme  Jn^e. 
Fryer  ( trarels  ta  India  and  Persia,  1698)  and 
Chardin  (ii.  283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base 
and  ready  tools  of  licentiouBness,  as  tyrannieal  in 
humor,  and  pertinackms  in  the  aathoritj  which 
they  exercise;  Clarke  ( Trareh  in  Avrrfw,  At.,  part 
ii.  %  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  tboae 
whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.  A  great  nnmbv 
of  them  accompany  the  Sbah  and  his  ladies  wben 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  onkss  the 
king  sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunueha  ran 
before  the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when 
abroad,  crying  out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance. 
This  illustrates  Esth.  i.  10,  12.  15,  16,  ii.  S.  8,  14. 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well 
known  to  be  the  repression  of  couni<:;e,  gentkneea, 
shauie,  and  remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and 
often  of  meUncholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide. 
The  favorable  description  of  them  in  Xeno|dM» 
{L  c)  is  overchai^ged,  or  at  least  is  not  eoofirmed 
by  modem  oliservation.  They  are  not  more  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  fal- 
lows the  foul  rices  of  which  they  are  the  tooia. 
The  operation  itself,  especially  in  infiincy,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  amputatkm. 
C]hardin  (ii.  285)  »i}-s  tliat  ot.ly  oi;e  in  four  sur- 
vives; and  Clot  I^y,  chief  physician  of  the  Pasha, 
sUtes  that  two  thirds  die.  Burckhardt,  therefore 
{Nub.  p.  829),  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the 
operation  is  only  fiital  in  about  ta-o  out  of  a  hundred 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  comparoooa 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfillment  of  2  K.  xx.  17, 18: 
Is.  xxxix.  7;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  enurt  of 
Herod  of  ooune  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  AftU  xri. 


but  If  this  as  a  mle  applied  to  the  kings,  they  Mcm 
at  any  late  to  have  allowed  themsdvea  eooevtalaas 
(tfr.  181).  From  the  general  beardleas  eharaeter  of 
Egyptian  heads  it  ii  not  easy  to  pronoanoe  wbctt  m 
any  eunuchs  appear  In  the  sculptures  or  not. 

c  2  Cbr.  xxrili.  1,  is  remaritable  as  ascribing 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  Darid.  nor  can  It  be  doabfed 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  neecasaiy  coa- 
soqoence ;  but  in  the  slate  they  do  not  sesm  ta  hat* 
played  an  imp<ntaiit  part  at  this  period. 
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8,  f  1,  rr.  7,  §  4),  u  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Cbiuilaoe  (Acta  Tiii.  27).  ftUebafllia  (iL  180)  ragarda 
them  aa  the  proper  conaequenoe  of  the  graas  .polyg- 
amy of  the  East,  although  hia  Airther  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  aexual  diaparity  which 
aueii  monopoly  of  women  cauaes  ia  leaa  jitftf  since 
the  eountriet  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpoae  are  not  commonly  those  whieh  Aimish 
male  childrea  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  daases  mentioned  in  Matt.  six.  12 
the  first  ia  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organization,  the  hMt,  if  taken  litenJly,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  KecL  Hist.  n.  8),  is  an  instance 
of  human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
▼alued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Sehijttgen,  flor.  Jltb.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
■ense  of  cmvxtft  (comp.  1  Cor.  viL  82,  34)  is  also 
poasiUe. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  vrord  '*  chamberlain  " 
(maig.  ^* eunuch")  is  the  oonstant  rendering  of 

D^nO  *  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii. 
20  and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  aoms  caution  ia  required.  In 
Acts  xii.  20  rhv  iw\  rou  koitwos  tou  ficuriK^s 
may  mean  a  **  chamberlain  *'  merely.  Sueh  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Greek  inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole's  Turkay 
(ii.  559),  in  houor  of  P.  Julius  ^Ucibiadea,  "cham- 
berlain of  the  emperor  *'  (Jwl  koitvpos  2e/3.)i  the 
epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of 
patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word 
Mrfwros  is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "  steward  " 
(e.  ff.  Matt  XX.  8;  Luke  viji.  3),  and  means  the 
0ne  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
For  further  information,  Salden,  OUa  Theol.  de 
EunachU  [and  Winer's  lUaUo,  art.  Ver$chiutUne\^ 
nuty  be  consulted.  U.  U. 

•  EUNUOH,  ETHIOPIAN.   [Ethiofian 

EUKUCH.] 

•  BUOa)IA.     [EuoDiAs.] 

BU01>IAS  (E9»S(a  [8teph.,/m<7raii«;  E&o- 
8f«,  Elz.  Griesh.  Lachm.  Tisch.,  with  aU  the  uncial 
M8$.f  prQtj)tfou*\\  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(PhiL  iv.  2).  The  name,  however,  is  correctly 
Enodia  [as  in  the  Genevan  vers.],  that  being  the 
nominative  case  of  EuciSfay.  The  two  persons 
whom  St.  Paul  there  wishes  to  bring  into  accord- 
auee  are  both  women,  referred  to  in  the  following 
verse  by  ahraus  and  ofrircr.  H.  A. 

•  The  A.  V.  in  Phil.  iv.  3  does  not  bring  out 
this  relation  of  ahrcus  to  the  previous  names.  In- 
stead of  "  help  those  women  which  labored,**  ^., 
the  rendering  should  be  "help  them,*'  i.  e.  the 
women  before  mentioned,  "which  labored,**  Ac. 
The  conjecture  that  Euodia  may  have  taken  the 
name  (note  the  meaning)  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  Most  of  those  who 
.'^cognize  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church,  think  that  Enodia  belonged  to  that  order. 
[Draconbss  ]  H. 

EUPHRATES  (Hn? :  Eb^rns'  £^ra- 
U»)  is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan  origin,  the  initial 
dement  being  *»,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  sm,  in  Zend 
ku,  and  in  Greek  c3;  end  the  second  dement  being 
froy  the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is 
tlPH  **  tlie  good  and  abounding  river.**  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was 
soon  shortened  U>  its  modem  fonn  of  /^rcU,  which 
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is  almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  liteintion  ex- 
presses.    But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 

Bible  by  the  term  '^•7?'7»  Aa»-»d/«lr,  i.  e.  "  the 
river,**  the  river  of  Asia,  in  grand  oontrsst  to  the 
short-lived  torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the 
occurrences  of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  S,  4"  P»  App. 
§34). 

The  Euphrates  is  the  hurgest,  the  kmgest,  and 
by  fiur  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  western 
Asi*.     It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 

ntan  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Lhmii,  25  miles 
N.  R  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
dope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-  Tagh^  near 
the  viUage  of  DiyHUu,  and  not  &r  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frtit  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kam^Su  (Black  Kiver) ;  the  Utter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
Ckait  }iet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  fint  towards  the  west  or  south- 
west, passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-dis- 
tricts of  Armenia;  they  meet  at  Kebbrnf^Miuien^ 
neariy  in  bng.  39o  £.  finom  Greenwich,  haring  run 
respectivdy  400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream 
formed  by  their  oombined  waten  is  1^  yards  wide, 
rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  souths 
ward,  but  in  a  tortuous  course,  fordng  a  way 
through  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti- Taurus, 
and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itadf  into 
the  Mediterranean;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  tongitudinal  ranges  of  Anuuius  and  LebSr- 
non,  which  here  nm  paralld  to  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  the  river  at  last 
desists  from  its  emleavor,  and  in  about  lat.  36^ 
turns  towards  the  southeast,  and  proceeds  in  thin 
direction  for  above  1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  last  part  of  its  course,  from 
Hit  downwards,  is  through  a  k>w,  flat,  and  alluvial 
plain,  over  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
stagnate;  above  /ft/,  and  from  thence  to  SunuiUat 
(Samosata),  the  country  along  its  banks  Is  for  the 
most  part  open  but  hilly;  north  of  Sumeu^  the 
stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mount- 
ains, and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The 
entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780  mUes,  neariy 
650  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200 
short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  distance 
more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney 
proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river 
ia  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  firom 
its  mouth  — that  is  to  say,  from  its  Junction  with 
the  Khftbow  to  the  viUage  of  Werai,  It  there 
averages  400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  WertU 
to  Lamlum,  it  oontinuatty  decreases,  until  at  thi* 
last  named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120 
}-a(da,  its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  dimin  •. 
ished  from  an  aversge  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet 
The  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  are  the 
entire  hck  of  tributaries  befow  the  Khttbourj  and 
the  employment  of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The 
ri\«r  has  also  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency 
afaneady  noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itsdf  hi  vast 
marahes,  which  every  year  more  and  more  cover 
the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of  Uie  stream. 
From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  continually 
varying,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion 
of  the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  5Aa#-e( 
Arab, 
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'ilio  nnnual  inundation  of  Uie  Euphrates  is  caused 
bj  the  metting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  high- 
laiids.  It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlia*,  since  it  dndns  the  touthefn 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scaroelj  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Ku- 
phiates  inundates  hirge  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Uft  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadneszar  (Abydeu.  Fr.  8) 
iiad  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals 
prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  chau- 
nds  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  ftiniishing  a  liue  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons, 
probably  merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Herod, 
i.  185).  He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in 
use  upon  the  stream  (i.  194)  —  and  mentions  that 
their  principal  freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  was  furnished  by  Annenia.  It  was, 
however,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too 
cold  for  the  vine.  13oats  such  as  he  describes,  of 
wicker  work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  some- 
times covered  with  skins,  still  abound  mi  the  river. 
Akzander  appears  to  ha\*e  brought  to  Babylon  by 
the  Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable 
size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia, lliey  were  so  constructed  that  they  -could 
take  to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to 
Thapeaeus,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
launched  (AristobuL  ap.  Strab.  xri.  1,  §  11).  The 
diiadvuntage  of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying return  cargoes  against  the  current.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the 
river  were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babyk>n, 
and  the  owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  tak- 
ing with  them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus 
however  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  8)  that  the 
Gerrhseans  asoerded  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapeaeus,  whence  they 
carried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  durectlons.  The 
spices  and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their 
principal  merchandise.  On  the  whole  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  throughout 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  this  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  nierehants  of  various  nations, 
and  that  by  it  the  East  and  West  contmually  inter- 
changed their  most  important  products.  (See 
lAyard's  Nineveh  and  Babyfon,  pp.  536-37). 

The  Euphrates  Is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  ((Sen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  ezphuiatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  It  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(den.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates "  to  the  river  of 
Egyi^t  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (Deut  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  fh>ra 
an  important  passage  in  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles it  appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  act- 
ually extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times 
anterior  to  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  9).  Here  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon 
the  middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
•f  the  later  empire.  It  in  David,  howex-er,  who 
leems  for  the  first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  tuU 
M\)oyment  of  the  premise,  by  the  victories  which 
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he  gained  over  Hadadeaer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  bis 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8: 
1  Chr.  xviii.  3).  The  ol^ect  of  his  expedition  was 
"  to  recover  his  border,"  and  ^to  stahiiah  his  do- 
minion by  the  river  Euphrates;  **  and  in  this  object 
he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  aoeeeaaful:  iz>- 
somuch  that  Sokmon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  fiither'a  dominions, 
is  said  to  have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoiiis  from 
the  river  (u  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  EgTpt**  (1  K. 
It.  21;  compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Tlius  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Sotomon  the  dominion  of 
Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  w%y% 
of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphratea  fanning  the 
boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  northcasi,  and  the 
river  of  Egypt  {torrent  AigypH)  to  the  southwest 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  kwt  upon  tiie  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Kehobosun;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Uabyknians 
In  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "•  Great  RiTer  '*  had 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be 
tween  Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult; and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  &riG- 
ties  fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Ouchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  eaily 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [CARCHKMisif.J 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent  conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  <*  Carchemish  by  Euphrates  *'  (2  Clir.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  heM,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Rameaside  kings.  Hb 
trium^,  however,  was  short-Ii\'ed.  Three  yeus 
aflenfrords  the  Babylonians  —  who  had  inhoited 
the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts  —  made  so 
expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  En- 
phnites  in  Carchemish  "  (Jer.  xlri.  2),  and  reooT- 
ered  all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  *«  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  tnm.  the  river  of  Egypt  onto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt"  (2K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  axe  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dts- 
tinctiy  connects  with  the  »« Great  Kiver."  It  b 
probably  included  among  the  **  rivers  of  BabykHi," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  **  remem- 
bered Zion  "  and  "  wept "  (Ps.  cxxxviL  1);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldsean  <* waters**  and  ^ springs,'' 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  ^  drought,"  that  shsU 
'«dry  tiiem  up"  (Jer.  1.  38;  11.  36).  The  fulfUl- 
meut  of  these  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Chald.«a.  The  river  still  brings 
down  as  much  water  as  of  dd,  but  the  pnrioiis 
element  is  wasted  by  the  n^;kct  of  man;  the  vari- 
ous vrater-courses  along  which  it  was  in  former 
times  conveyed  are  dry:  the  mun  channel  has 
shrunk;  and  the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome 
marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  dear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  ooessioo. 
when,  aooordmg  to  pro6uie  historians  (Herod.  I 
191 :  Xen.  Cynip.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  tuned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  eflfeet  the  rubi  of 
fiabyfen.     The  brerity  of  Daniel  (▼.  90, 31)  is  pe^ 
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%api  suthennt  to  Aooount  for  his  silenoe  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
liiUnen  of  Jeremiah  (cfae.  L  and  li.)  that  eo  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  ai^ge  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember^  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  cliaar  prophecy  may  have  been 
fiurpoBely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  refovuce  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  cov- 
ert, as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  ooiyunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
la  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  versum  —  ^  the  passages  are  stopped  "  (Jer. 

U-  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (n'l^jyD) 
applies  most  properly  to  '*  fords  or  ferries  over  riv- 
ers "  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  'and  the  whole  passage 
may  best  be  translated,  *'  the  ferries  are  seized  "  or 
•^^  occupied ; "  which  agrees  \etj  well  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pensians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  136). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  /Luphratts  Exjteditum^  vol.  i.;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
Chaldaa  and  Susiana.  See  also  Kawlinson's  He- 
rodoiugj  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
BcUnfUm,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  G.  R. 

BUPOL'BMUS  {EM\€fJu>s  [ffood  m  war]), 
the  **son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos'*  CAk/cc6i; 
ef.  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  Sec.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to 
Rome  by  Judas  ^faccabieus,  cir.  b.  c.  161  (1  Mace. 
viU.  17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11;  Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  10,  §  6). 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the 
same  name  (Euseb.  Prop.  £v.  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is 
bj  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Joseph,  c  Apion,  i.  23;  yet  cf.  Hieron. 
de  Vir.  JUiutr,  38).  B.  F.  W. 

BUROCLYDON  iE(fpoK\i^u  [Lachm. 
Treg.,  with  A  B»  Sin,,  EupoK^Kw  i  Ewo- 
aquUo\)^  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the 
gala  of  wind,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ultimately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  cireumstances 
of  this  gale  are  described  with  much  particularity; 
and  they  admit  of  abundant  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  modem  seamen  in  the  Levant.  In 
the  first  place  it  came  down  from  the  isbnd  (icar' 
a^i)f  )i^  and  therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or 
le«,  fiom  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  suling 
along  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
on  the  way  from  Eaib  Havkns  toward  Phosnice. 
So  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  aaer  leaving  Fair  Ha- 
vens with  a  light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  "  a 
strong  northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount 
Ida  **  (Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  SL  Pauly 
1856,  pp.  97,  24«  [p.  101,  ed.  of  1866]).  Next, 
the  wind  is  described  u  being  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  {rv^piK6s,  A.  V.  "tempestuous'*); 
and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales  in  the 
Levant  as  being  generally  ^^  accompanied  by  terrific 
gusts  and  squalls  from  those  high  moimtains  *' 
(Life  and  JCpisltes  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  u.  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xxvii.  13,  14)  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart, 


a  «  On  the  fa«e 


of  mmir*  ovr^,  see  addition  under 
H. 
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R.  N.,  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Arohipefaigo^ 
that  "  it  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
an  island  with  a  northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
wit&  southerly  winds,  as  they  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  *'  (Purdy's  SaiUng 
Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  Ul).  The  long  duration  of  the 
gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night,*'  27),  the  overcl'^uded 
state  of  the  sky  ('*  neither  sun  nor  stars  appearing,** 
20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  {rhp  6€r6vf  xxviii.  2)  6ould  easily  ho  matched 
with  parallel*  instances  in  modem  times  (see  Voy. 
and  Shiptoreck,  p.  144;  U/e  and  Kpp.  p.  412). 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less 
northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for 
determining  its  dii'ection  with  great  exactitude. 
The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to 
Claud  A  (xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  H-as  felt 
that  she  would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(ver.  17).  Combining  these  two  cireumstances  with 
the  feet  that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phcenioe  when  the  storm  began  (ver.  14), 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the 
N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  sense  of  EvpoirvAw  (JLwoaqmh, 
Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by 
Uentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text, 
more  e8i)ecially  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  readiugi 
and  the  phrase  used  by  St  Luke  {6  xaXo^fityos 
EupoK\6itty)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  saibrs.  Dean  Alford  thinks 
that  the  true  name  of  the  wind  was  tuptucvKoty^ 
but  that  the  Greek  saik}rs,  not  (uiderstauding  the 
Latm  termiiuition,  corrupted  the  word  into  cvpoK- 
Af^Sctfv,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote  it.  [Winds.] 
•      J.  S.  H. 

EUTYCHUS  (Ethvxos  [fortunate]),  a 
youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  win- 
dow, and  having  fellen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was 
discoursing  far  into  the  night,  fell  from  the  third 
story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  Apostle,  llie  plain  state- 
ment, 1jft$fi  rfKp6s,  and  the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  body  (cf.  2  K.  iv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a 
moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  l)e  Wette,  Meyer, 
and  Olshausen,  who  suppose  that  animation  was 
merely  suspended.  H.  A. 

*  In  his  later  editions  {Apostdge^chicJite,  1854 
and  1861),  Meyer  discards  his  earlier  opinion,  and 
declares  fiiUy  that  Eutychus  was  killed  by  the  fell, 
and  hence  was  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle.  We 
may  add  that  the  window,  out  of  which  the  sleeper 
feU,  projected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  window  was)  either  over  tlie  street  or 
over  the  interior  court;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
he  fell  from  "  the  third  story  '*  upon  the  hard  earth 
or  pavement  below.  The  kuuentation  of  those  pres- 
ent {Bopv$ua^fi  and  see  Mark  v.  38)  shows  that 
they  considered  him  dead,  which  is  also  the  antith- 
esis suggested  by  (wrra  in  ver.  12.  H. 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organization  and  practical 
working  of  the  chureh  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  thefr  functions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  **  the  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
11  the  «vayyf  AiffToi  appear  on  the  one  hand  after 
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tiM  Jbr^flrro\oi  and  irpo^oi;  on  the  other  before 
the  woiiAfVfs  and  at8«UriM(A.oi.  AMuming  that  the 
Apoetks  here,  wliether  limited  to  the  Twelve  or 
not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as  the  special 
delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore higher  than  all  others  in  their  autliority,  and 
that  the  prophets  were  men  speaking  under  the 
Immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words  that  were 
mighty  in  thdr  effects  on  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, it  would  follow  that  the  evangelists  had 
a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more  conspic- 
uous, and  so  far  higher,  than  that  of  the  paston 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachen  Who  carried  on  the  work  of 
systematic  instruction.  This  passage  accordingly 
woukl  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between 
the  two  other  groups  — sent  forth  as  missionary 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first,,  and  as  such 
preparing  the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  as  applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi. 
8.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  gone  every- 
where, 9tfOByy9\ti6fi€Poi  rhv  \6yoy  (AcU  viii.  4), 
now  in  one  city,  now  in  another  (viii.  40);  but  he 
has  not  the  power  or  authority  of  an  Apo^le,  does 
not  speak  as  a  prophet  htroself,  though  the  gift  of 
prophecy  belongs  to  his  four  daughten  (xxi.  9), 
exercises  apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence 
over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  zii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  set^ 
tied  organization  of  a  given  local  church,  which  of 
oourse  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  aooompliahed,  while  the  train 
of  thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind 
all  who  were  ill  any  way  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  church  universaL  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of.  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Ktip^trtof  rather  than  iiida- 
Kcuf,  or  mpoKoKur;  it  is  the  prockmation  of 
the  glad-tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known 
tham,  rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
of  those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptized. 
And  this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  Tim.  iv. 
S,  5.  TImotheus  is  ^* to  preach  the  word;"  m 
doing  this  he  is  to  fulfill  "  the  work  of  an  evangel- 
ist." It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a  tDork 
rather  than  an  order.  The  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  be  a  bbhop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The 
Apostles,  so  &r  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though 
there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles. Tlie  brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  gos- 
pel" (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of 
St  Paul's  companions  in  the  work,  and  known 
probably  by  the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  little  information 
is  to  be  gained  from  later  writers.  The  name  was 
no  longer  explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  specially  applied,  and  came  to 
be  variously  interpreted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv. 
11)  describes  the  evangelists  (as  they  have  been 
described  abo\*e)  as  travelling  misskmaries.  Chrj- 
•ostom,  as  men  who  preached  the  gospel  fi^  weptior- 
rcf  manaxov.  The  account  given  by  Eusebius 
(if.  £.  iii.  87),  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
>vagu6,  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  itinerant 
-inksionary  preaching.  Men  **do  the  work  of 
efangelists,  leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  Christ, 
and  deliver  the  written  gospeb  to  those  who  were 
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ignorant  of  the  fiuth."  The  last  cbose  of  tiib 
description  indicates  a  chaqge  in  the  mA,  wfaiift 
before  k>ng  afleeted  the  meaning  of  the  oaaa. 
If  the  gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  sf 
the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  thn 
the  writers  of  such  books  were  ircrr'  ^(ox^y  thi 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Eascfaias 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  them,  though  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  (as  in  //.  K  v.  10,  where  he  ftppliss  it  to 
Pantflenus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon  tUs 
meaning  so  overshadowed  the  oM  that  nvwimenim 
(Estius  on  Eph.  iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  have  written  a  gos- 
pel (comp.  Harless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustine^ 
though  commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  st 
times  remembers  its  earlier  signification  {iSem. 
xdx.  and  cclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  L  c) 
identifies  them  with  deacons.  In  later  litwgiei] 
language  the  work  was  implied  to  the  reader  of  tue 
gospel  for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  P/am.  o. 
UU.  iu.  6;  Hooker,  £.  P.  bk.  Ixxviii.  7,  9.) 

E.H.P. 

EVE  (T^,  i.  e.  Ckawwh :  LXX  in  Gen.  iii 
20,  Zatii,  elsewhen  E&i:  Heva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.    It  is  simply  a  fieBoi- 

olne  form  of  the  adjective  ^H,  &'rtn^,  afire,  which 

more  commonly  makes  H^H*  or  it  may  be  tt* 

garded  as  a  variation  of  the  noon  H^n,  which 
means  Uft,  The  account  of  Eve's  creaiUon  is  fimod 
at  Gen.  il.  21,  22.  Upon  the  fiulure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  Uod 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  ons 
of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  be  fashioned  into  a 
wonum,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Varioui 
explanations  of  this  narrative  have  been  oflered. 
Perhaps  that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  lean 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  whieh  the  unict 
between  nuui  and  vrife  is  built,  namdj,  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  nt 
beguiled  into  a  vdohttion  of  the  one  commandnMnt 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  Shs 
took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it 
her  husband  (comp.  2  Cor.  zi.  3;  1  Tvool.  u.  12, 
14).  [Adam.]  The  different  aspects  under  which 
Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in 
the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first 
she  ssid  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord," 
["with  Jeho\'Bh,"  i.  e.  his  aid?]  or  perh^ts,  "1 
have  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Lord,"  mistaking  kin 
for  the  Redeemer.  When  the  seeoud  was  bora, 
finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel, 
or  vanity.  [Abel.]  When  his  brother  had  ebts 
him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his  name 
Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  outwe^'b 
the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life:  »  For  God,"  sud 
she,  "  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instesd  d 
Abel,  for  Csin  slew  hun."  The  Scripture  aocooBt 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  &  L. 

B'VI  Ojjf  [rfe«re];  eW;  [Vat.  Eii«i,  and  ■ 
Alex,  in  Num.:]  A'vt,  JIetau»\  one  of  the  fiw 
kmgs  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Isrselitei 
in  Uie  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whoir 
huids  were  aflenirards  allotted  to  Keuben  (Kdil. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiu.  21).     [Midiajj.]    E.  S.  P. 

•  EVIDENCE  (Jer.  xxxii.  10  ff-.)  means  "bifl 

of  sale"  (n^i^n  n^D),  mentiooed  repealed^ li 
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ihe  aeouont  of  J«raiiiudi*s  fictitimu  purebue  of  a 
field.  Thia  wu  a  Bymboilc  act,  Hignifying  that 
thoiigfa  (ha  tbnatoMd  detobtion  must  oome.  God's 
%Mird  of  proouM  waa  sun,  and  "  houses  and  fields 
and  ▼inejrania  slK^uld  again  ba  possessed  in  the 
lanl "  (Jtf.  zszu.  15).  H. 

B^IL-MBROa)ACH  C^l'^P  Vw. : 
Kula^^iapt^94K  [Vat.  -«i*],  [Alex.  ^utiwofwSaxt 
OvXofiapaiax  i  ^'A.  in  Jer.,  OvKtSoftax'^  0 
OwXMfUiidxapi  Abjden.  *A/AiAfiapov8oicof ;  Be- 
roa.  EvciA/ia^Sovxof^  EvUiiun'vdich\  according 
to  Berosua  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and  sucoes- 
sor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from  the  second 
book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xzv.  27)  and  from  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  liL  31),  that  m  the  first  year  of  his  reign  this 
king  had  compassion  upon  his  fatlier's  enemy,  Jehoi- 
achui,  and  released  him  from  prison  where  he  had 
languished  for  thirty-seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to 
hxnif  **  and  gave  him  a  portion  at  his  table  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  reigned  but  a  short  term,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.  c.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded 
bj  Neriglissar  in  b.  c.  559.  (See  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  given  under  Babylon.)  He  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the 
time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  {Fr,  9)  and 
Berosus  (^V.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space 
Evii-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar  [Ner- 
oal-shakezer]  —  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to 
his  sister  —  who  then  seized  the  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his  fate  by 
kwless  government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father,  and 
the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may 
have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  G.  R. 

•  EVIL  SPIRIT.    [Demon.] 

•  BXCELLBNOY  OF  OARMEL,  b. 
zzzv.  2.  [Carmel,  especially  note,  p.  389,  Amer. 
ed.] 

*  EXCELLENT,  after  the  Latin  exceUent, 
has  its  older  seilse  of  "surpassing,'*  •* transcend- 
ent," in  Dan.  U.  81  ("brightness  .  .  .  excellent") 
and  2  Peter  i.  17  ("excellent  glory").  In  con- 
formity with  that  usage,  we  find  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing of  "  a  grand  excellent  t^Tant,"  and  Taylor  of 
M  excellent  pam." 

"Most  excellent"  {KpArurros)  as  applied  to 
Theophilus,  Luke  i.  8,  and  to  Felix,  Aeta  xziil. 
36,  is  nnquestionably  a  titie  of  rank  or  office.  It 
Is  the  same  Greek  term  that  the  A.  V.  renders 
•* noble"  as  applied  to  Felix,  Acts  xxIt.  8,  and  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxvi.  25.     [Theophilus.]         H. 

*  EXCHANGERS.    [Money-Changers.] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  {ii^wiiis-  ex- 
eommunidUio),  Excommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
eietiea,  and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  politksal  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  phik>soph- 
vuX  idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with 
other  theories,  and  to  be  valued  aceording  as  it 
maintains  its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ions, excommunication  and  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments and  penitential  discipUne  are  unreasonable. 
d  a  society  has  been  instituted  for  maintaining 
sny  body  (A  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals,  they 
are  a'ccBsiry  to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That 
the  Christian  ehurch  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spir- 
itual ^  kingdom  of  God  "  on  earth,  is  the  dedara- 
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Uon  of  the  Bible  [Church];  and  that  the  Jeiriak 
church  was  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  cr 
ganiaation  is  clear. 

I.  JewUh  ExcommwucatUm.- — The  Jewish  sys- 
tem of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  first 
offense  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 

^n'TS  {NiJdui).  Rambam  (quoted  by  Ughtfoot. 
^oite  IlebraioB  on  1  Cor.  v.  5),  Morinus  {Ik 
PeeniteiUiaj  iv.  27),  and  Buxtorf  {Lexicoti^  s.  v 

^"^T^)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  oflenses  for  which 
it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  rans^  in 
heinousness  from  the  offense  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of 'taking  (lod's  name  in  vain.  Elsewhere 
{Bab.  Moed  Kalon,  fol.  16,  1)  the  causes  of  its 
infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  in- 
solence. The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in 
court,  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends, 
his  sentence  was  pronouuceid  —  "Let  M.  or  N.  be 
under  excommunication."  The  excommunicated 
person  was  prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of 
the  razor,  or  of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him 
at  four  cubits'  distance.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  m  the  or- 
dinary manner.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  daj-s ;  and  it  was  ext«»nded  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  ofiender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuni- 
cation, termed  Vrtn  {cherem)^  a  word  meaning 
something  devoted  to  Gk)d  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28;  Ex. 
xxti.  20  [19];  Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties 
were  now  attached.  The  offender  was  not  allowed 
to  teach  or  to  be  taught  in  company  with  others,  to 
hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commercial 
transactions  beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  aocompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for 
which  authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
"CuraeyeMeros"of  Jtuig.v.2d.    Lastly  followed 

H«n^t&  {Shammdihd\  which  was  an  entire  cut- 
ting off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on 
the  natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  socie- 
ties etvjoy.  The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
rain  (Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Meres 
(Judg.  v.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of 
Ezra  (vii.  26,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehe- 
miah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists 
as  precedents  by  which  their  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. In  respect  to  the  principle  involved,  the 
"  cutting  off  from  the  people ''  commanded  for  cer- 
tain sins  (Ex.  XXX.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  Uv.  xvii.  i), 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii.  46;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  mora 
apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunicatkMi 
is  brought  prommently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  thiit  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix.).  "  The  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  par- 
ents, He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).  «*And 
they  cast  him  out  Jesus  heard  that  tb^  had  cast 
him  out"  (34,  35).     The  expnsswns  hers  used, 
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refer,  nc  doubt,  to  the  fint  form  of  excommunica- 
tion or  nkldui.  Our  I^rd  warns  hia  discipka  that 
they  will  have  to  Bufller  excommunicatiou  at  the 
bands  of  their  countrymen  (J(»hn  xvi.  2);  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  idi.  42).  In  Luke  vi. 
22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  spe- 
cifically to  tlie  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommuni- 
cation —  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  when  tliey  shall  separate  you  from  their  com- 
pany ia^opi(r»(rty\  and  shall  reproach  you  (ovw 
StVwo-tv)*  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  UKfid\M- 
(Tiv),  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  llie  t^ree 
words  very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
of  nu/c/ttt,  chertm^  and  tttammcUhd.  This  verse 
makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  ahcady 
formally  distinguished  from  each  other,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  woi^ds  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately.^ 

II.  ChiiUian  KxcommunicaHon.  —  Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by 
all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Jx>rd  (Matt,  zviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practiced  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  1  Cor. 
V.  11;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

Its  Jrutitution.  —  The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  foUows:  "If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  &ult 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  estaltHshed.  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but  if  he 
Delect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  AVhataoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoe^-er  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican  — ».  «.  be  reduced  to 
a  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  snflfering  the 
penalty  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
church  (MUsed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded, 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

Apostolic  Example.  —  In  the  epistles  we  find 
St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  1.  23,  xiii. 
10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  offenders  from 
the  church.  One  of  these  is  the  cose  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian  :  *^  Ye  are  pufiM  up,  and  have 
not  rather  mounted,  that  he  that  hath  done  this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  finom  among  you.  For 
I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  iu  spirit, 
have  judged  ahneady,  as  though  I  were  present. 


a  •  On  the  ibrms  and  degrDes  of  Jewish  ezoommu- 
nkatioD,  see  particularly  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Taltn.  col. 
897-29, 1303-07,  246&-70.  A  tremendous  example  of 
Ihe  eh£rem  is  given  (fW>in  Buxtorf)  in  Stnart*s  Cotnm. 
M  Rontatu,  p.  408,  2d  ed.  (note  on  Rom.  1z.  8).  The 
■Battieina  proDOonoed  on  BplDoa  by  a  Jewish  tribunal 
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ooneeming  him  that  hath  lo  done  this  deed,  m  Ike 
name  of  our  liord  Jesus  Christ,  wIicd  ye  are  galk> 
ered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  oCost 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  imte 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  iu  the  day  of  the  Laid  Jcsns " 
(1  Cor.  V.  2-6).  The  other  case  is  that  of  limine- 
neos  and  AJexemder:  "Hokiing  faith,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  some  having  pot  away  eoncnu- 
ing  faith  have  made  shipwreck:  of  whom  is  H}me^ 
neus  and  Alexander;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  i.I 
Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  thai  these  {tfr- 
sons  were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  imnioralltT. 
others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full  meaning  on 
the  expression,  "  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is  doubtful 
All  agree  that  excommunication  is  oontained  in  it, 
but  whether  it  implies  any  further  puni«hmei.t, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  eommiii^d 
specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  questioDed. 
The  strongest  argument  fbr  the  phrase  nieanin; 
no  more  than  excommunication  may  be  dravi] 
from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  AddressiDg  him- 
self to  the  **  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colosse,"  St  Paul  exhorts  them  to 
"give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made  m 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  tranalated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son:  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  cf  the  Apostle  here  ii 
of  men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  tnos- 
ported  f^m  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  by  admission  into  the  church.  What  he 
means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  rkar 
from  many  other  passages  iu  his  writings,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  vi.  12:  ^'Put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  1«  sble 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  ihe  de\-il;  fbr  v« 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  agaiiu4 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  niJrn 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Introduction  into 
the  church  is  therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  trans- 
lation fh>m  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ.  This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  efiect  of  excluding  a  man  fW>m  the  church  tliao 
by  the  words,  "  deliver  him  unto  Satan,'*  the  idea 
being,  that  the  man,  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  (/ 
Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivem) 
therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler,  Satan.  Tha 
interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  teiii» 
in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  commission 
which  he  recei^'ed  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Quist, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentika  :  **  To  opn 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  ligiit, 
and  fh>m  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  thej 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  fitith  thai  ii 
in  me"  (AcU  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  cf 
being  phu»d  in  Christ's  Idngdom,  the  ehureh,  ii 


in  1656  is  another  remarkable  sporimeii  of  cwntag  to 
the  name  of  reUgion.  It  has  been  receotly  poblisbfi^ 
hi  the  SuppUmentum  to  the  Worits  of  Sphiosa  (eon 
tainlDg  hitherto  ioeditod  tnatiaas)  p.  VO  t  (!■« 
1882).  A. 
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proDoiuiced  to  be  a  translation  from  danmess  to 
light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Con- 
vmely,  to  be  caat  out  of  the  church  would  be  to 
bo  removed  from  light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  God's  government,  and  deli>'ered  into  the 
power  of  Satan  (so  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  in  Bo- 
uL  Can,  7;  Estius,  in  1  Cor.  v.;  Beveridge,  in 
Can,  AposL  x.).  If^  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  im- 
ply the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  i^stolical 
power,  similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (Acts  v.  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii.  20),  and 
klymas  (xiii.  10).  (So  Chiysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Hammond,  Grotius,  Ughtfoot.) 

Apostolic  PrtcepL  —  In  addition  bo  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the 
form  of  excommunication,  by  the  A|)0stle3,  we  find 
apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline  should 
be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted 
to  :  "If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  tliii* 
epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with 
him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count  h&n  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother,' ' 
writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  iii. 
14).  To  the  Romans:  "Marie  them  which  cause 
divifflons  and  offenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them  "  (Rom.  xW. 
17).  To  the  Galatians :  "  I  would  they  were  c\'en 
cut  off  that  trouble  you  "  (Gal.  v.  12).  To  Tim- 
othy :  *<  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from 
such  withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  To  Titus 
he  uses  a  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
r^ect "  (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instructs  the  lady 
to  whom  he  addrenes  his  second  epistle,  not  to 
receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any 
who  did  not  believe  in  C?hrist  (2  John  10) ;  and  we 
read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  liimself 
on  the' precept  that  he  had  given  (Kuseb.  H.  E.  iiL 
28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes, 
apparently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to 
have  the  preeminence,"  as  "casting  out  of  the 
church,"  «.  e.  refiising  church  communion  to,  the 
stranger  brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preach- 
ing to  the  GenUks  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  "suflfering"  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites 
"  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit 
fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  mito  idols  " 
(Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passa^  still  more 
important  to  our  subject.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
GflJaUans,  St.  Paul  denounces,  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed  {hv^ffM  ivru)'  Ai  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed  "  {iurdStfia  ^ittm,  Gal.  i.  8, 9). 
And  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It 
baa  been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let 
bim  be  Anathema,"  "  let  him  be  Anathema  Mar- 
in-atha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
o(  Jewish  excommunication  —  the  cherem  and  the 
shammdthd.     This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  i^ydOtfM  and  hfdSrifM  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the 
same  meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing 
let  apart,  laid  up,  or  devoted.    But  whereas  a  thing 
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may  be  set  apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction, 
the  words,  Uke  the  lAtin  "sacer  "  and  the  Englisl 
"  devoted,"  caine  to  have  opposite  senses  —  rl 
airriWorpiMfi4voy  9«oS,  and  rh  k^iopurfiivo> 
Bt^,  The  LXX.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writers 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  iu^dSrifM  is  applied  to  the  votive 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  IG;  Luke  xxi.  5;  and 
Chrys.  J/om.  xvi.  in  Kp,  ad  Rom,\  and  the  form 
wd&tfjM  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  I)eut. 
vii.  26;  Josh.  vi.  17,  viii.  13).  Thus  St.  Paul 
declares  that  he  could  wish  hinuelf  an  iunl^tfia 
from  Christ,  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews 
(Hom.  ix.  3).  His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  set  apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast 
aside  and  destroyed,  if  only  it  could  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  Hence  we  see  the 
force  of  iufdStfM  ((ttw  in  Gal.  i.  8.  "  Have 
nothing  to  do  witli  him,"  would  be  the  Apo^Ue's 
ii\juuction,  "but  let  him  be  set  apart  as  an  e\il 
thing,  for  Giod  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit." 
Hammond  {in  loc.)  paraphrases.it  as  follows:  — 
"  You  are  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  comnmnion 
with  him,  to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated 
person,  under  the  second  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  none  is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in 
sacred  things."  Hence  it  is  that  itydBtua  fcrrt$ 
came  to  be  the  common  expression  employed  by 
Councils  at  the  termination  of  each  canon  which 
they  enacted,  meaning  that  whoever  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  and  its  privileges,  and 
from  the  favor  of  (}od,  mitil  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xvi.  2, 16). 

The  expression  'AvdBtfut  futpa^aBd,  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  in« 
genious  expositions.    Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives 

it  fh)m  nriW  Cjn^j  "  Cursed  be  thou."     But 

thu  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buxtorf,  Morinus, 
Hammond,  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  shammaUtd,  They  do  so  by  tnuislating 
shammdtkd,  "  The  Lord  comes."  But  tkammdthd 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  I^rd  comes  "  (see 
Ughtfoot,  in  U)c.).  Several  fanciful  derivations  are 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  deatli," 
"  Th«re  u  desolation;  "  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  "  The  Lord  comes." 

Lightfoot  derives  it  from  n^Q7,  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to 
us,  is  a  Syro-Chakbuc  expression,  signifying  "  The 
Lord  is  come  "  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Eatius,  Ught- 
foot), of  "  The  Ia>rd  cometh."  If  we  take  the  for- 
mer meaning,  we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason 
why  the  oflfeuder  was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  either  imply  that  the  separation 
was  to  be  in  perpetuity,  "  donee  Dominus  redeat " 
(Augustine),  or,  more  properly,  it  would  be  a  form 
of  solemn  appeal  to  the  day  on  which  the  judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (comp.  Jude  14). 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
iof^tfM  iffTv.  And  tlius  it  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  towards  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
exuted  between  the  $hammdthd  and  the  chevetn, 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymological 
identity  between  the  two  words  $hammAtfid  and 
maranr^tka.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctuate 
more  strongly  between  iuftiB^fia  and  fAopayaOdi,  and 
read  Ijru  iydBtfM-  papewaBd,  t.  e.  "  Let  him  be 
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■DAthera*.  Tlie  Lord  will  come.**  The  anatiteTna 
and  the  cherem  aiiBwer  very  exactly  to  each  other 
(see  I^.  xxvii.  28;  Num.  xxi.  3;  h.  xliii.  28). 

Jiettoration  to  Cifmmumon IVo  caaes  of  ex- 

oommunication  are  related  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
in  one  of  t-hem  the  restitution  of  the  oflbider  ia 
■pecially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
Imd  been  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  irnued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance  without  any  consultation  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  lliey  had  done  so. 
The  offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and 
was  o>'erwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul, 
still  absent  as  before,  forbids  the  further  infliction 
of  the  punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of 
the  penitent,  and  exhorta  the  Corinthians  to  re- 
oeire  him  back  to  oommunion,  and  to  confirm  their 
love  towards  him. 

The  NaUtre  of  Fxcommunication  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  in- 
vestigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology 
of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from 
the  communion  of  the  church;  (3)  that  its  object 
is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the 
protection  of  the  soimd  members  of  the  church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjecta  are  those  who 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  V.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  at  large  (Matt,  xriii.  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastioil  officer  (1  Cor. 
V.  3;  Tit.  iu.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence 
is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor.  ii.  9), 
and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  (t6.  6);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be  of 
indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (tb.  S)]  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition 
on  which  nsstoration  to  communion  is  granted  {ib. 
7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly  reveraed 
as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  {ib,  10). 

Practice  of  ExcommunicatUm  in  the  Pott^Apot- 
ioUc  Church.  —  The  first  step  was  an  admonition 
to  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  in  accordance  with  St  Paul's  precept  (Tit. 
iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Offic.  ii.  27 ;  Prosper, 
De  Vit.  ConUmpL  ii.  7;  Synedus,  Ep,  Wii.)  If 
this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
lesser  excommunication  {ii^optfffUi)^  by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  the  eucha^ 
rist,  and  was  shut  out  from  the  communlon-eerrice, 
although  admitted  to  what  was  called  the  service 
of  the  catechumens  (see  Theodoret,  Kp,  Ixxvii. 
ad  EulaL).  Thirdly  followed  the  greater  excom- 
munication or  Anathema  (irorrcA^f  hj^opiafi6%y 
&y(i8€fta\  by  which  the  offender  was  debarred,  not 
only  from  the  eucharist,  but  from  taking  part  in 
all  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  company  of  the  faithful  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  In  ease  of  submission,  ofitod- 
ers  were  received  back  to  communion  by  going 
through  the  four  stages  of  public  penance,  in  which 
they  were  termed,  (1)  rpdrKXaloprts,  Jlentes,  or 
weepen;  (2)  ^KpoA/uvoi^  audieniei,  or  hearers; 
(3)  bwoirlirroyTts,  tubttraH,  or  kneclers:  (4)  <rvy 
(frre^cf,  consisttntes^  or  co-standers;  after  whidi 
they  were  restored  to  communion  by  abaolutkNi, 
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accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands.  1V>  tmea  ait 
this  bmnch  of  the  subject  more  minntdy  woaU 
carry  os  beyond  our  legitimate  sphere.  Kdereoos 
may  be  made  to  Suicer's  Thetmamt  Ecdtmatfii' 
cusy  s.  w.  1tp6crK^MWls,  iucpAcurtSf  ^iwrucn, 
triMrroffit. 

Jitferenceg.  ^  Tertullian,  De  PaardtevHa ;  Opp. 
i.  139,  Lutet.  1634;  8.  Ambrose,  De  PamUnttn, 
Paris,  1686;  Morinua,  Dt  Paenitentia,  Antv.  1682; 
Hammond,  Poorer  of  the  Keif» ;  Works,  i.  406, 
I»nd.  1G84;  SeUen,  De  Jure  NaHtraH  et  OentituH 
Juxta  Di»ci/)linam  Iltbraontm^  Lips.  1695:  Light- 
foot,  HortB  /lebrmctB,  On  1  Cor,  t.  5;  Works,  il 
746,  Lond.  1684;  Bingham,  Antiqmtift  of  iht 
Christian  Chvrch^  books  xvi.,  xviii.,  Lond.  1862; 
Marshall,  Penitentiftl  DitcipHne  of  the  Primitite 
Church,  Oxf.  1844:  Thomdike,  The  OturfiTs 
Power  of  EaxmutnunieaHtmy  oi  found  m  Scr^ 
ure;  Works,  n.  21  (see  also  i.  55,  n.  157),  Qxfl 
1856 :  Waterland,  No  Communion  vnth  Impugnm 
of  FundamcnUiU;  Works,  iii.  456,  Oxf.  1843; 
Hey,  Lectures  in  Ditinity,  On  ArL  xxxiii.,  Camb. 
1822;  Palmer,  Trentite  on  the  Church,  iL  2M, 
Lond.  1842;  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  Ariicin, 
On  ArL  xxxiii.,  Lond.  1863.  F.  M. 

EXECUTIONER  (rr^Q:  mrcirouAi^vf). 
The  Hebrew  tabbach  describes  in  the  first  instaact 
the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondarily,  the  (gen- 
eral duties  of  the  body-guanl  of  a  monarefa.  Ilias 
Potiphar  was  ^  captain  of  the  executioners  "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  86;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  ran- 
dence  at  the  public  jail  ((jen.  xl.  3).  Kebuzan- 
dan  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan. 
ii.  14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "captain 
of  the  guard  **  himself  occasionally  perfonned  tbs 
duty  of  an  executioner  appears  frt>m  1  K.  iL  25, 
34.  Nm-ertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dig- 
nity, and  something  beyond  the  present  positioD 
of  the  zdbit  of  modem  Egypt  (oomp.  Lane,  L  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  oomparea  it  It  is 
still  not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  r«nk  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar 
c/«V/-cw»A,  hpxipiirY*tpoS' 

The  Greek  owenouXdr^fp  (Maik  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed firom  the  Latin  speculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-ffuard,  from  the  rigikmce 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Ciaud.  35).  W.  L.  R 

EXILE.    [Captivitt.] 

EX'ODUS  irhnV  n^.«1,  being  the  fint 

words  of  the  book,  or  abbr.  niQQ7  ^  in  the  Ma- 

sora  to  Gen.  xxiv.  8  cabled  VP^T3,  see  Boxt.  Lex, 
Tnlm,  col.  1325:  "E^oSof:  Exodus),  the  second 
book  of  the  I.aw  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents,  —  The  book  may  be  dirided  into 
two  principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1-xviii.  27; 
and  11.  Ixgisbitive,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of 
these  may  be  subdivided  into  (1)  the  preparatwo 
for  the  ddiverance  of  Israel  frxmi  their  bondage  In 
Egypt;  (2)  the  aooomplishment  of  that  deUrer- 
ance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  36)  contains 
an  account  of  the  following  particulan:  The 
great  increase  of  Jacob*s  posterity  in  the  isnd  of 
Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty, 
which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joaqih 
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^«h.  .);  tbe  bnth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moaet 
(ii. )  hJg  toleinn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  l-iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Kgypt  in  conae- 
queiice  (iv.  lS-31);  his  first  inefiectual  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  Phanoh  to  kt  the  Israelites  go,  which 
only  residted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v.  1- 
21) ;  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their  gene- 
rnlo^es  (▼.  2:^7ii.  7);  the  successive  signs  and 
uronders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of  Is- 
rael firom  the  bnd  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-xii.  36). 

(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connection  with  it)  the 
ixy  unctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  fint-bom  (xiL  37-xiiL  16) ; 
the  march  to  the  lied  Sea,  the  passage  through  it, 
Skiid  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses^  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion  (xiii.  17-xv.  21);  (6.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Ked 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  watws  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
roclL  at  R^idim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
\inalekites  (xv.  22-xviL  16);  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (zviiL). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  SinaL  The  peopb  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  **  (xiz. 
6);  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people 
are  enacted  (zzi.  1-zxiii.  19) ;  an  Angel  is  promised 
as  their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  cov- 
enant between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  most  solemnly  ratified  (zxiii.  20-zziv.  18) ; 
instructions  are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-ofiering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  tbe  priest^s 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  tiieir  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selec- 
tion of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  tlie 
delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Iaw  into  the 
hands  of  Moses  (xxv.  1-xxxL  18);  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  re- 
jection in  consequence,  and  their  restoration  to 
God's  fiivor  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (zzzii.  1- 
zxxiv.  35);  lastly,  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance 
with  the  iiyunctious  previously  given  (zzxv.  1-zl. 
38). 

This  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation:  and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation 
set  apart,  and  tlurough  the  blending  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God. 

B.  InUgriiy. — According  to  von  Lengerke  (JTe- 
naan^  Ixxxviii.,  xc.)  the  following  portions  of  the 
book  bebng  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  document: 
Chap.  L  1-U,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2-rii.  7,  xii.  1-28, 37, 38, 
40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.- 
sxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  Stiihelin  {Krit.  Unttrts.)  and  De 
Wette  {^EinUUwicf)  agree  in  the  main  with  this  di- 
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vitton.  Knobel  [1857],  the  most  recent  writer  oo 
the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  these  books  still 
more  carefully,  and  with  n^^  to  many  paangei 
has  formed  a  difierent  judgment.    He  assigns  ti 

the  Elohist:  i.  1-7, 13, 14,  ii.  23-25  from  'traM^X 
vi.  3-vii.  7  (except  vi.  8),  vii.  8-13, 19-22,  viU.  1-3, 
11  from  Sbl,  and  12-15,  ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9, 
10,  xiL  1-23,  28,  37  a,  40-42, 43-51,  xiiL  1,  2,  20, 
xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18  (except  '^bs  P^^H  HID 
in  ver.  16,  and  1  7toD  HW  DIH  in  ver.  16), 

21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from  Da^^^l),  xv.  19, 
22,  23, 27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-20,  31-36,  xvU.  1,  xix.  2  a, 
xxv.-zxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main;  xxxv.  1-xl.  38. 
A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages 
selected  by  these  difierent  writers  as  belonging  to 
the  original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very 
uncertain  all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  The 
first,  that  of  von  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  urged  by  Havemick 
{EinL  in  der  Pent,  §  117),  Hanke,  and  others. 
'Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ri.  6,  which  all  agree  in 
regarding  as  £k)histic,  speaks  of  "great  judg* 

ments"  (D'^Vl?  D'^IDQipD  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  aosord- 
ing  to  tbe  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  ad- 
ditions. Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  original  documents  did  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  fint-bon^  as 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &g.  has 
clearly  a  reference  to  it:  only  he  will  not  allow  that 
Uie  story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But 
even  then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed, 
for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  tnatijf 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  ret^ns  as  a  part  of  tlie  original  work  much 
which  they  had  r^ected.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the 
miraculous  portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  tha 
older  document,  and  so  accounts  for  the  expression 
in  vi.  6.  The  cliangiug  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, of  tbe  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  pbgue 
of  frogs,  of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  are,  according 
to  Knobel,  £k>histic.  He  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders here  links  of  connection,  and  a  regular  se- 
quence in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us  observe  that 
Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses 
directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  importance:  first  there  is 
the  sign  which  aen'es  to  accredit  the  mission  of 
Aaron ;  next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however, 
do  not  touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Aaron;  the  fourth  plague  is 
a  plague  upon  man,  and  here  Moses  takes  tne  most 
prominent  part;  the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished 
by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus  the  miracles  increase  in 
intensity  as  they  go  on.  The  agents  likewise  rise 
in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with  his  rod  of  might  be- 
gins the  work,  he  gives  way  afterwards  to  his  greater 
brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of  redemption  Je- 
hovah employ's  no  human  agency,  but  himiaelf  with 
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a  migiity  haud  uid  outstretched  ann  efibcts  the 
deliverance  of  hia  people.  The  passages  thus  se- 
lected have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that 
because  portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  work,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  subsequent  embellishmenta  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps.  Ui.  and  iv. 
to  the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  de- 
scribed, is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel 
to  vi.  Si-vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
Ebhist  should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words, 
'*  And  God  spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single 
word  as  .to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  So  argues  Havemick,  and  as  it  appears  to 
us,  not  without  reason.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
none  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  divine 
names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral documents.  Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion, 
chap.  i.  15-22,  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  «  but  vv.  17,  20,  Elohim 
(?),"  and  again,  chap.  iii.  4,  6, 11-15  "  here  seven 
times  Elohim."  In  other  places  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  chap.  zix.  17, 19,  which  Stiihelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  lu  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  cliuBses 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  tliat  there  must 
be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  aaoertam  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fiiil. .  Accordingly  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.     Thus,  for  mstance,  De  Wette 

{End.  §  161,  S.  183)  appeals  to  Ha^l  nnC,  i.  7, 

rrtn  '^n  D!jr3,  xh.  17, 4i,  n'^-ia  cpn,  vi. 

4,  the  fonnula  "IDSb  nU7n  bW  '»'''•  'nm'»1, 

XXV.  1,  XXX.  11,  Ac.,  niSn!J,  vi.  26,  vu.  4,  xu. 

17,  41,  51;  a^3"l3?n  T*2,  xu.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx. 
8,  and  other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Klohist. 
Stahelin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  second  legislation. 
"  Wherever,"  he  says,  "I  find  mention  of  a  pillar 
of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  '  An- 
gel of  Jehovah,'  as  Ex.  xxiii.,  xxxiv.,  or  the  phrase 
*  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  as  Ex.  xiii.  5, 
xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  made  of  a  coming 
down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or  where  the 
Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the  tabernacle 
supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex.  xxxiii.  7,  I 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading  the  words 
of  the  author  of  the  second  legislation  (t.  e.  the 
Jehovist)."  But  the%  nice  critical  distinctions  are 
very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereotj'ped  language 
like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every- 
thing which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
is  all  they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  accord- 
ing to  them  could  not  have  existed  in  an  eariier 
and  simpler  age.  But  on  their  own  hypothesis 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary  view.  For  the  earlier 
traditions  of  a  people  are  not  generally  the  least 
wond^'rful,  but  the  re\'erse.  And  one  cannot,  thus, 
■oquit  the  second  wnier  of  a  desiffti  in  emliellish- 
Ing  his  narrative.     However,  this  is  not  the  place 
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to  aigue  with  those  who  deny  che  poaaibSity  df  a 
miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  mirada 
proof  sufficient  of  later  authorehip.  Into  this  erroi 
Knobd,  it  is  true,  has  not  fallen.  By  admitting 
some  of  the  plagues  into  Jiis  Elohtstic  caiaSogoe,  ha 
shows  that  be  is  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic 
prejudices  of  critics  like  De  Wette.  Bat  )Sa  owe 
critical  tests  are  not  conclusive.  And  the  way  iu 
which  he  cuts  verses  to  pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and 
xiii.  15,  16,  27,  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  is  so 
completely  arbitrary,  and  xtsults  so  evidently  from 
the  stem  constraint  of  a  theory,  that  his  Yahors  in 
this  direction  are  not  more  sati^utory  than  thoaa 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  pkusiUy 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  in- 
deed forced  or  improbable  in  the  suppositioo,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  iu  hts  memoirs 
ancient  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  matexiak  left 
by  the  great  kigislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  poBzUy 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  tlie  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvL 
35,  36  ]ead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  neganfinx 
these  i-erses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  ooDcloding 
that,  the  Pentateuch  in  its  prtterU  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pextateuch.J 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  e%ien 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  eompiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impasuble 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

0.  Cre^biHty.  —  Almost  e\*ery  historical  hei 
mentioned  in  fjcodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  questio;i.  But  it  is  eertain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writov  and  an  examination  of  the  monmnenti 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho*s  story  o[  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  difl'erently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
enrly  connection  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroboraUve  of  the  lact  impBed 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitisb 
sojourn,  Egypt  yens  ruled  by  a  fordgn  dynasty. 
[Egypt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  stningen  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  I^ower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men  beside 
women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000. 
This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  this  immense  increase,  if 
we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  probable) 
that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children  of  Israel 
was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  the  number  who  went  into  Egypt  with  Jacob 
was  considerably  more  than  "^  threescore  and  ten 
souls"  [see  CiiRONOTiOOY] ;  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of 
Egypt  <*  (eonceniiug  which  all  writers  are  agreed), 

a  Cf.  Strabo,  xr.  p.  378 ;  Aristot.  Hlat.  Amm,  vO. 
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ind  espeeiaUy  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Is- 
raelitea  dwelt.  StiU  it  would  be  more  satisfiictory 
if  we  could  allow  430  years  for  the  increase  of  the 
nation  rather  than  any  shorter  period. 

Aooprding  to  l>e  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  fiu*  above  the 
stories  of  Komulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobd,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymok^y  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (ftx>m  the  Copt 

JULW,  "water,",  and  2L1  ^^  (jt  "**  take;" 
cf.  Gesen.  The*,  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.); 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 
name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  moidem 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
&11  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  JDe  Wette's  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kijul. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  if.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To 
require  the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  ii\junction  that  every 
son  bom  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness 
of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwiveo  were  He- 
brew, they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings, 
like  other  slave  owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their 
interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of  King 
Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  op.  Joseph,  c. 
A/non.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  28).  He  objects  further 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command 
with  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very  many  instances 
the  command  of  the  king  would  be  evaded,  an:'. 
prob«bly  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force. 

Again,  I)e  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  savior  of  his  people  —  which,  as  tliiver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river  is 
followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on 
men,  and  so  on. 

Mont  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such 
succession,  are  actually  experienced  at  this  ^lay  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  kwusts  it  is  expr^y 
vemarked  that  **  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
^ther  after  them  shall  be  such.**  And  all  travel- 
lers in  Egypt  have  obeer\'ed  swarms  of  locusts, 


f ;  PMn.  H.  y.  xii.  8;  Seoeca,  Qu.  Not.  iil.  26,  quoted 
»T  llaveroick. 
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brought  generally  by  a  southwest  wind  (Deooo, 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  eetti  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  I^epsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  **  regular  snow-drift  of  locusts,^*  whict 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "  At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain,** 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In 
January  1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by 
a  storm.  "  Suddenly,'*  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  lia\'e  never 
seen  in  Eurcpe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night*'  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain 
"which  carried  off' 40,000  head  of  catUe"  {Letter* 
from  Eyypt^  Eng.  trans,  pp.  49,  27,  14). 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum* 
stances  are  not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out 
of  a  later  attempt  to  exphun  the  origin  of  the 
ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses 
The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between 
the  directions  given  for  the  obser>-ance  of  this  the 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovos. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  if« 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  uistructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different 
observance  for  the  future.     [Passover.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  mstanoe, 
Pharaoh*s  daughter  goes  to  the  ri\'er  to  bathe.  Ai 
the  present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the 
lower  onlers  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus 
(ii.  35)  tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  mon* 
umenta)  that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were 
under  no  restraint,  but  apparentiy  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist 
in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  arniy,  and  of 
tbh  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  ."onfirro  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  amrioi  conaisi 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  m 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
maima,  (ftc.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed 
[The  Exodus;  Manna;  The  Red  Ska.] 

D.  llie  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  ars 
discussed  under  Pentateuch.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Of  recent  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Mecklen- 
burg, ScrijHura  ac  Trtulitio^  Com.perpet.  in  Pent 
1839  ;  Heinemann.  Thorath  Emtth^  die  Junf 
Backer  Mont,  1853 ;  Laborde,  Commentaire  geo- 
gvaphiqve  sur  t  Exode  et  lee  N ombres,  1812; 
Herzheimer,  Schuschnn  Eduthj  Erkldrung  der 
fUnf  Backer  Mosis,  1853-56;  Kalisch,  IJisl.  and 
Crit.  CommenUtry  on  tke  Okl  TViUamt^,  uith  a 
New  Trandaiion^  Exodus,  1855;  Knobel,  in  the 
Kurzgef.  exeget  Ilandb.  zum  A.  T.,  vol.  xii.. 
Exodus  u.  Leviticus  ei'klaiiy  1857;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, Holy  Bible  vnfh  Notes,  vol.  i..  Five  Books 
of  Moses,  2d  ed.  1865;  Keil,  Bibl.  KommenUtr 
uber  das  A.  T.  von  Keil  u,  Delitzsch,  !«»■  Band 
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Gmem  «.  Eawhu,  Ste  Aufl.  18»6;  J.  G.  Minphj, 
CommentQrv  on  the  Book  of  Eaeodut^  1866. 

T.  J.  C. 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article 
U  to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in 
the  various  articles  relating;  or  refierring  to  the 
Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  firom  Egypt.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the 
chronological,  the  historical,  and  the  geographioal 
aspect  of  the  event. 

1.  DaU,  ~  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  Chronolooy,  where  it  is  Iield  that  a  pr^ 
ponderanoe  of  evidence  is  in  ixvw  of  the  year  b.  c. 
1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with  this 
date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.     Haks  phices  the 
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I  ExoduB  B.  c.  1648,  Usher  b.  c.  1491,  and  ] 
B.  c.  1390. 

2.  Histortf, — The  Exodus  is  a  great  turning 
point  in  Biblical  histoij.  With  it  the  Patriarchal 
dispensation  ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it 
'  the  Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a 
I  nation.  It  is  therefore  important  to  obeerve  bow 
the  previous  history  led  up  to  this  erent.  The 
advancement  of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  hit 
kinsmen  in  what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least, 
"  the  best  of  the  land,"  yet,  as  &r  as  possible,  apart 
from  Egyptian  influence,  fiivored  the  multiplying 
of  the  luaelites  and  the  preser^-ution  of  uscir 
nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution  bound 
them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upmi 


Map  to  illustimts  the  Exodus  of  the  Isiaelites. 


them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  wero  ready, 
when  Moses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
man  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph; 
MoBEs;  Egypt.] 

ITie  history  of  the  Exodus  itself  oomraencra  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
Egypt].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
first  buiij  were  slain  (Ex.  xii  2i)),  Pharaoh  ur^ 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (w.  81,  32).  They 
at  once  set  f«)rth  from  Rameses  (w.  37,  39 ^  *p- 
parentiy  during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  low  aids 
morning,  on  tlje  IDth  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 


jxxxiii.a).  They  nuide  three  jouraeyt  and  encamped 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which  they  vm 
saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  armj  wm  de> 
stroyed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Fbaraoh 
did  not  perish  in  the  Red  Sea;  but  not  onlj  doca 
the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18, 33, 28),  but  it  is  expressly  oontnulicted 
in  Ps.  cxxxri.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  baa  bc«n  sog^ 
gested  that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  foit].  I^ 
howe>'er,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  acoounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
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inor?  eztnLfdinarj  than  before.  ObTMatly  ordi- 
wvry  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explatn  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
But  even  were  it  so,  the  question  irould  hare  to  be 
aaked  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  the 
fit  time  could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to 
auch  ordinary  causes,  and  the  necessary  negative 
reply  would  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  nat- 
uniiistic  explanation  of  the  e^'ent  on  account  of  the 
use  of  natural  means.  It  would  be  niore  reasonable 
to  deny  the  e\'ent.  but  this  could  not  be  attempted 
in  the  fiu»  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
occurrence. 

3.  Geoffraphy.  —  The  determination  of  the  route 
bj  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approx- 
iniAtdy  :  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  fioshen, 
the  length  of  each  day*s  march,  the  position  of  the 
first  station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the 
journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  fW>m  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province 
of  I^wer  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from 
a  town  of  Goehen,  made  two  days*  journey  towardi 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day*a  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They  could 
only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
ihe  Wd(li-4-T\tmeylatj  for  every  other  cultivated 
or  cultivable  tract  is  too  fiu-  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Hauieses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in  this 
valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least  to 
Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that  region 
is  evident  from  its  being  marlcedly  a  single  valley, 
and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller  territory 
to  support  the  Israelites.     [Goshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
tMsh  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the)*  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell 
far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  there- 
fore give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a 
deflexion  fW>m  a  direct  course,  so  that  we  einnot 
consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
Rameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much 
more  than  al)out  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
Measuring  f^m  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt^  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
site  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present 
day  EU' Abbdteeyeh^  not  far  from  the  western  end 
of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a 
place  in  this  position  is  further  evident  from  the 
account  of  the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them: 
^*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of 
the  buid  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  [was] 
near;  for  God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  way  of 
he  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea*'  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18). 

The  expression  used,  H^^l  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  but 
Duiy  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
35-  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Were  the  meaning 
hat  the  people  turned,  we  should  ha^ie  to  suppose 
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Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  ^e  valley  to  tJM 
west,  and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance 
to  the  Red  Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  ir 
traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the  reasonabh  . 
identification  of  the  Land  of  Goshen.  [Ramksbs.] 
Henoe  it  is  desivthat  they  must  have  started  fhim 
near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  along 
which  lies  the  oommsncement  tif  the  route  to  the 
Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  is  evidently  the  Raamaes  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it,  vk 
called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  Gen.  xlviL  11,  oomp. 
4,  6.     [Rameses;  Gobhkic.] 

After  the  first  day's  Journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Soccoth  (Kx.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  Tliis  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
phice  of  caravans,  or  a  ntilitary  station,  or  eltie  a 
town  named  from  one  of  tlie  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Soenae  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Sueooth),  and  the  Soenae  Maudns 
of  the  JHnerttry  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  tA  XTparS- 
weSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  oomparRd  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion.     [SUCCOTH.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etbam,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  **  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder^ 
iiess"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7>.  The  cul- 
tivable  land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Eg}'pt  was  laif^y 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  place  Rtham  where  the  cultivable 
bind  ceases,  near  the  Seba  Biar,  or  Seven  WtUs^ 
about  three  miles  fh>m  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  I'hou  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than 
the  Etham  of  Scripture.  [PrrHOM.]  It  is  too 
far  west  for  the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  *«  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-sephon  *'  (Ex.  xiv.  3). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march,  'fhe  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
our  description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  l)Mn  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward .  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  fVill  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  far 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made 
in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modem  sites. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  £g}'ptian 
names,  and  their  positive  iqqnopriation  to  guch 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  fh>m  the  names  of  the  places. 
The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment  was  be- 
fore or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was  Migdol, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Doal-zephon  and  the  sea. 
[Baal-zephon.]  H-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth  is 
probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  I'he  sep- 
arable prefix  is  evidently  the  F^ryptian  ma<u>nliiie 
article,  and  we  therefore  hoH   the  name  to  be 
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EXORCIST 


l£||^ian.     Jablonskj  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, ni-^;x!*"P^'''>  "*^*  ^*^^  ^^^ 

.  wdge  grows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  crit- 
•oal  sagacity  of  Fresoel  recognized  in  the  modem 
GhwceybeUU/oM,  "the  bed  of  reeds."  We  can- 
not, however,  hold  that  the  Ghwoeybet^el-boM  in 
the  neighborhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahuroth  of  the  bible:  there  is  another 
Ghuiceybei^l^not  near  Sues,  and  such  a  name 
would  of  course  depend  for  its  permanence  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  sul^ect  to  change. 
[Pi-iiAHiiiOTH.]  Migdol  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  [Mio- 
Dou]  fiaal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  MigdoL  [Baal-zrphon.] 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  the  encampment 
would  have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy, 
having  on  either  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a 
watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  sul^ect 
of  another  article.  [Rkd  Ska,  Passage  op.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  tmm 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  sinoe  the  whole  i^yp- 
tian  army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  ha^'e  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfiictory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did  not 
allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  written  on  the 
subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modem 
site  —  that  of  Rameses  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sitr  now  called  Aboo-Kesheyci,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  dd  head  of  the  gulf,  llie  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  tliat  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Kameses  IL  seated  between 
the  gods  Tum  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  haxe  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Tum,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mok>gy  to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclusion 
to  which  l*rof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because  Aboo- 
Kethtyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  tlio  Land  of  Goshen 
must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Eg^'pt  below  Hdiopolis,  is  singulariy  illogical,  for 
Barneses  was  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  not  20 
miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the  Israelites  more 
than  two  days  to  journey  fiK>m  it  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  makes  its  allocation  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  sea  absurd.  The  supposition  involves  there- 
fore a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  I  jjiant's,  in  the  AUas  of  the  Perce- 
ment  de  ththme.  de  Suez,  R.  S.  P. 

EXORCIST  (i^opKurrfis :  exorcisUi).  The 
verb  ilopKlCw  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  and  once 
in  the  LxX.  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases 
it  w  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcite^  but  as  a 
synonym  of  the  simple  verb  hpKi{u,  to  charge  with 

an  oath  J  to  ndjwe,  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (y*207n, 
A.  V.  "I  will  make  thee  swear")  with  37, 'and 
Matt.  xxvi.  63  with  Mark  v.  7;  and  see  1  Thess. 
f.  27  iivopKlC^i  l^hm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate  | 
BOim,  however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  is  I 


found  once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  nferenee  to  U« 
ejection  of  evil  spirits  from  persona  possessed  b; 
them  (cf.  i^6piMaiSt  iptc^,  Joseph.  AmL  viii.  % 
§  6).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  pasngs 
as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  daas  of  persoin, 
to  which  the  individuals  mentiooed  bdooged,  con- 
firms what  we  know  from  oth«  aouroes  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jew& 
That  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to, 
but  possessed,  tlie  power  of  exorcising,  appesn  b; 
our  Lord's  admission  when  he  asiks  the  Pharisees, 
"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
your  disciples  (viol)  cast  them  out?  "  (Matt  si. 
27.)  What  means  were  emptoyed  by  real  exordiU 
we  are  not  informed.  Darid,  by  playing  duUfiillj 
on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporaiy  depaxtan  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi  23). 
Justin  Martyr  hss  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  s 
devil,  by  employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abn- 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  ('AAA*  fl  6pa  i^opKiCot 
Tts  &jjMy  Karii  rov  $90u  'Afipaitft.  ical  0cov  'hro^ 
iced  9cov  *l€uci&fi,  litrott  ^oroyifaereu  [rh  Soi^i^ 
mo^J,  DiaL  cum  Trj/ph,  c  85,  p.  311,  C.  See 
also  ApoL  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  daims  fiv 
Christianity  superior  but  not  necessarily  exdnsie 
power  in  this  respect  Oompare  the  statements  of 
Iren.  adv.  Harts.  iL  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Grotiiis  on  Matt  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  oe 
to  say  that  the  Jewish  exordsta,  as  a  dass,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen  ("HSif  ^crroi  oi  i^  &fi&¥  hropKtcrui 
rj7  rix*^9  &<nrcp  «ral  rk  HBnif  Xfi^^^^^  ^^f^ 
(owri  jced  $ufudfuuri  leal  KaTaji4<rfu»t  x^wrnu, 
flxov)-  With  this  agrees  the  account  gi\ien  bj 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  $  5)  of  an  exorcism  which 
he  saw  performed  by  l-Ucazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence 
of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  %'irtne  of  tb« 
cure  is  attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  nanic  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  oertam 
incantations  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him. 
It  ¥ras  the  pro&ne  use  of  tjie  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastron 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
CThrist  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt  x. 
8)  and  the  seventy  disdples  (Luke  z.  17-19),  sad 
was,  according  to  his  promise  (Mark  zvi.  17),  ex- 
ereised  by  bdievers  after  his  ascenskm  (Acts  in. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  minde,  whether  as  po-- 
formed  by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  his  followers,  the 
N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  "exonass" 
or  "exorcist."     [See  Demon;  Dkmoxiac&J 

T.  T.  P. 

EXPIATION.    [Sacrifice.] 

*  EYE-SERVICE,  a  word  for' which  we  are 
indebted  to  our  English  translatora  (found  in  ths 
Bishops'  Bible,  CoL  iii.  22,  and  in  the  A.  V.,  both 
there  and  Eph.  vi.  6).  P  is  thdr  rendering  of 
^9aA/Ao8ovAcU,  which  means,  service  pcHonned 
only  as  it  were  under  the  master's  eye,  t.  e.  reluc- 
tant and  mercenaiy.  The  Greek  word  does  nci 
occur  ebiewhere.  H. 

*  E'ZAR  is  found  in  many  modem  editkna 
of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  i.  38  mstead  of  the  conect 
form  Ezer.     [Ezer.]  .i. 

EZ'BAI  [2syl.]  C*2T»^  [rticifcors*ort,IMeti'.] 
*ACofiai\  [Vat  AC»/B«;'Aler.  Afl8«;  FA.  A(mfi9 
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EZBON 

Vamp.  'Air/ktf :]  Aabai)^  father  of  Naanu,  who  waa 
one  of  Dafid's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  87). 
In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xziii.  35)  the  names 
are  given  •«  Puurai  the  Arbite/'  which  KennicoU 
decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in  Chron- 
icles.    {DisaertatUMj  Ac.  p.  209.) 

EZ30N  (fay^  [perh.  tnc^Vie</,  Ges.] :  e«ra- 
fidy:  JCsebfjn).  1.'  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  Gadite  fiunilies  (Gen.  xln.  16;  Num.  xxvi. 
16).     In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 

^3W  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  corruption  of 
the  text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 
^ACtrL  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  occi- 
dental omission  of  the  !3  in  the  first  instance  (as 
in  1T5^?t?,  Abiezer  (Josh.  xvU.  2),  which  in 
Num.  xxvi.  is  written  "^.T^^K,  Jeezer),  and  then, 
when  ^PVS  ws«  no  longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the 
changing  it  into  ^3TH. 

2.  [r2?bj:]  'Eiff/Wr;  [A'at.  2^0my;  Alex.] 
Atrs/Sctfy:  [A's^].  Son  of  Beb,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, accorduig  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singuhur, 
however,  that  while  Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  men. 
tioned  among  the  sons  of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he 

appears  here  in  company  with  ^"^^y,  In,  which 
is  not  a  Bei\}amite  fimiily  either,  according  to  the 
other  lists,  but  which  is  found  in  company  with 
Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  fi^milies,  both  in  Gen. 

xlri.  16  (Eri,  '♦"!??)»  "»d  Num.  xxvi.  16.  Were 
these  two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Ben- 
jamin after  the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx.? 
Possibly  they  were  ih>m  Jabesh-Gilead  (comp.  xxi. 
12-14).  [Bechkr.]  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  seems  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king  David's  time. 

A.  C.  H. 

EZEGHFAS  ('Efticros;  [Vat.  Efcmr :]  Oziaa). 
JL  1  £sdr.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jaha2iah  in  £zr. 
X.  15. 

2.  {Ezechia$.)  2  Esdr.  vii.  40.    [Uezekiah.] 

EZEGI'AS  C-ECcKrof :  lochia*),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
43;  for  Uilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
viiL  4. 

EZEKFAS  (ZCtKtas,  and  so  Codex  B  in  N. 
T.:  £zechias),  Ecclus.  xlviU.  17,  22;  xlix.  4;  2 
Bfaoc.  XV.  22;  Matt  i.  9, 10.     [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL   (^Hi?.n\  L  e.  Techezkel,  for 

vM   pjn?,  God  will  ttrenffihetiy  or  from  pTh 

bWH,  the  Urenglh  of  God:  'u(tKtt\K'  EzechUl), 
one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been 
various  fiuicies  about  his  name;  according  to  Abar- 
banel  {Piraf.  in  Ezech.)  it  implies  ^*oiie  who  nar- 
•4tes  the  might  of  God  to  be  dispUyed  m  the 
future,"  and  some  (as  Villalpandus,  Pfaf.  in  Eztch. 
p.  X.)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 

-^Pjn,  and  ^T?^P  (Ui.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the 
groundless  eoi^ecture  of  Sanctius  {Prolegcm.  in 
Ezeck.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the  name  was  given  him 
subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
(C^arpoEov,  Jntrod.  ad  Ubr.  BibL  VeLTestam.  ii. 
part  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
named  Buzt,  respectuig  whom  fresh  coivjectures 
bsfe  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is  known 
■bout  him  (as  Archbp.  Newcome  obsenrei)  beyond 
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the  fiM^  that  he  most  have  given  his  son  a  careAd 
and  learned  education.  The  Kabbis  had  a  rule 
that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the  soo 
of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  K.  Dav.  Kimchi  . 
in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with 
Jeremial),  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because  he 
was  r^ted  and  despiseid.  Another  tradition  makes 
Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz.  Or, 
xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supix)6es  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  scLding  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldaja  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  J:ws 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  *^velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent "  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  tlie  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Hiivemick  {/ntivd.  to  Ezech.)  quotes 
Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  if.,  and  Ex. 
xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  Ac.  This  inner  resemblance 
is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise  wide  dif- 
ference of  character  which  separates  the  two  proph- 
ets; for  the  el(^ac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spirit, 
while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophecy  was 
so  rare  (Ez.  xil.  21;  LAm.  ii.  9),  **  conies  forward 
with  all  abniptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  ho 
to  contend  with  a  people  of  braxen  fit>nt  and  un- 
bending neck  ?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an 
unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  un- 
flinching spirit  of  boldness,  with  words  full  of  con- 
suming fire*'  (Hit^'emick*s  Jntrod.  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  Journal  of  8.  L.  i.  23). 

Unlike  liis  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  focts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperiisct 
picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ounelves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  itc  yris  2afnipd 
(Isidor.  de  ViL  et  Ob.  SancL  39;  Epiphan.  de  ViL 
et  MorL  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the  captirity 
(or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accurately  pr^* 

fers  to  render  rV)  v|,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Je- 
hoiachim  as  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6,  §  3)  states,  prob- 
ably by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other  distinguished 
exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15),  eleven  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that 
this  removal  happened  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  assertion  to  be 
refuted  by  Hiivemick's  argument  from  the  matured, 
vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his  writings,  and  fee] 
sUil  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had  "  undoubtedly  '* 
exercised  for  some  considerable  time  the  function  of  a 
priest,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable,  because  it 
is  improbable  (as  Hiivemick  also  points  out)  that 
Ezekiel  long  survived  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix. 
17),  so  tliat  if  Josephus  be  correct  he  must  have  died 
very  young.  He  was  a  member  of  a  oommunit]f 
of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  a  "  river  '*  or  stream  of  Babybnia,  which 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which 
the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be  the  Nahr 
Makha  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Che- 
bar.]    The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  he 

resided  was  3^3^  ^ri  {nett-wt  nocarum  fn^ 
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^wn,  Vulg.  fi§T4mpos  icmX  ir^pi^XBop  (?)  LXX., 
« tho  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.^  a  osme  which  Jerome,  m 
wual,  aUegoriieB.  It  is  thought  by  Micfaaelis  to 
De  the  Htnie  as  Thalkba  in  D*AiiviUe*s  map 
(RoeenmiiU.  SdwL  in  Ez,  Mi.  16).  It  was  by  this 
river  " in  (he  land  of  the  Chaldseam "  that  Gods 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  8);  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion, however,  interpolates  the  words  **  in  the  land 
[of  Israel:  and  again  a  second  time  he  spake  to 
him  in  the  Und]  of  the  Chaldaeans,"  because  the 
Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shekinah  oould  not 
overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that  ch.  xvii.  was  Esekiel's 
first  pn^|>heey,  and  wa^  uttered  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, a  view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew 

idiom  TVX^  n^H  (A.  V.  ««came  expressly")  in  i. 
8.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  inspired  in  some 
pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank  (cf.  Ps. 
cxzxvii.  1).  His  call  took  phwe  **  in  the  fifth  year 
of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity "  B.  c.  605  (i.  2), 
M  in  the  thurtieCh  year  in  the  fourth  month."  The 
latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognized  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Or^en,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  <*  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he 
was  baptized  in  Jordan.  But,  as  IVsdus  si^gues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufiiciently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Cbald.  paiuphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has  —  "  30  years  after  Hilklah  the  high- 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  \'estibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
Ac.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  "  (cf.  2  K.  xxu.)-  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Jerome,  Ussher,  Havemick,  <fec. ;  but  bad  this 
been  a  recognized  era,  we  should  have  found  traces 
of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers 
to  it  again,  lliere  are  simiUir  and  more  forcible 
objections  to  its  being  the  30th  year  ftom  the 
Jubilee,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the 
eariy  commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  dOth  year  firom  the  new  era  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  fi»ther  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began 
to  reign  B.  c.  626  (RawUnson's  Utrod.  i.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldet  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gi\'es 
a  Jewish  chronokigy  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1;  Ez.  vii.  7;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  V.  14  (Roeenmtiller,  SchoL;  Poll  Bytiops,  in 
k)c. ;  Scaltger,  de  emend.  Temp,  Prole ffom.  p.  xii.). 
Ths  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  unportant, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  ih>m  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xzz.  20, 
el  pamm).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
his  personal  history  —  that  he  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  oompanions 
In  exile,  and  their  elden  consulted  him  on  all  occ»- 
«ons  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  Ac.),  because  in 


•  •This  writer  is  now  gsneFSIly  asstgned  to  the 
seeond  cevtury  b.  o.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biogr.^  art.  EzekUlw^  and  Bemhardy^  Onmd' 
Hm  If.  Qriech,  Uuratur,  11.  AbCh.  U.  pp.  06,  78  IL 
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his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet  be  «aa  ■ 
li\ing  witness  to  *«  them  of  the  Captivity  "  that  GoJ 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Vitringa  e\ieu  saya  {dt 
Synag.  VeL  p.  332)  that  '*in  stdibm  suis  nt  in 
scholA  quJUlam  public^  oonventiis  inttitnelAi,  ibique 
coram  ftiequenti  eoncione  dtvinam  interpretahatnr 
volmitatem  oratione  fiKunda'*  (quoted  by  Havei^ 
nick).  Hiere  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Tbeo- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
Ust  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  Cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  ofcr 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  Cunout 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  %:ariou9 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  hw 
oiemies  by  walldng  dry-shod  across  the  (liebatr; 
feeding  the  fiimished  people  witb  a  miianiliwis 
draui^t  of  iriiei,  Ae.  He  is  said  to  hmve  bea 
murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prinee  ( ?  4 
Ttyo^fiewos  rov  Aaov,  called  in  the  Roman  manyr- 
ok)gy  for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi.**  Caipsoov, 
IrUivd.  1.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolairy; 
and  to  hsve  been  buried  in  a  <nrn\€uop  SnrAoSr, 
the  tomb  of  Sbem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  (%iphaa.  de  I'iL  et  Mart.  PnpkeL). 
The  tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jdiobehin, 
was  shown  a  few  days'  journey  tKtm.  Bagdad  (Me- 
nasse  ben  Israel,  de  Reeur.  MorL  p.  23),  and  was 
called  "  habitaculum  elegantaae."  A  lamp  was  kept 
there  continually  burning,  and  the  autograph  copy 
of  the  prophecies  wss  said  to  be  there  pseamuL 
The  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and 
fully  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Beiyamin  of 
Tudeb  (Ilottinger,  Thn.  PkiL  II.  i.  3;  Cippi  Jle- 
braid^  p.  82).  A  curious  coigecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  {Strom,  i.),  but  consid- 
ered not  impossible  by  Seldcn  {Syniagm.  de  Diu 
Syr.  ii.  p.  120),  Meyer,  and  others,  identifies  him 
with  "Nazanstus  the  Assyrian/'  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  ridicu* 
lous  suppositions  that  he  is  identical  with  Zoroasta-, 
or  with  the  *E(cic(t}Aot  6  riv  *Iou8a£irwr  rpery^ 
Ziww  TotifHif  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  [23] ;  Euseb. 
Prop.  Evany,  ix.  28,  29)  who  wrote  a  pby  on  the 
Exodus,  called  *E(eryf07^  (Fabricius,  BibL  Grmr. 
ii.  19).  lliis  Ezekk  ti^-ed  B.  c.  40  (Sizt.  Sen. 
BiU.  SancL  iv.  236).o 

But,  as  Uiivemick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  tlie 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  cnei|Ey  of 
will  and  character;  and  we  also  olisen^e  a  de\i)ted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  natinnsl 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
eve^where  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  H^rew 
educated  under  Leritical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps.  riii.-xi., 
xl.-zlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  fit,  xx.  12  fi*.,  xxi.  8,  Ac 
It  is  strange  of  De  W^ette  and  Geaenius  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  a  "contracted  spirituality,"  and  of 
Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  concepUon  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "  a  depression  of  spirit  ( ! )  enhanced 
by  the  king  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people  "  (Hiivemiek*s  ImirwL).  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyaHy 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pro- 


The  poem,  editsd  by  D'dbner,  baa  lisen  pobHsbsd  hj 
DIdoi  In  an  spimidiz  to  Wagner'a  edition  of  tbs  Fny 
nents  of  Ko-^oldes  (Parte,  1646).  A. 
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fietcd  and  sunriTedf  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  ftiture,  and  tended 
to  preacryc  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  "  The  writings  of  Esekiel,"  he  says 
if  fed.  Mvnnrchy^  p.  330,  2d  ed.),  "pain(ully  show 
the  g^wth  of  what  is  merely  nsionary,  and  an  in- 
cfeasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotalism ; "  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "heavy  materialism**  of  EEekid^s 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  Ac,  as  "■  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  £2ekid*8  predictions  "  so  kept^alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  exceedingly  eon- 
dueed  towards  the  result,**  is  a  sufficient  reftitation 
of  9wii  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Eaekiel  the  absorbing  woog- 
■lition  of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except, 
indeed,  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  be  shrinks 
with  characteristic  k)athing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
m*7  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxir.  15,  16,  ^.),  whom  he  so  aidently  feved  (ix. 
8,  zi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  sing^  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet;  and  whUe 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  **  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  finom  him*'  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tendoest  human  emoUon 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

Mis  predictions  are  marveUously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(aa  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  23,  xviii.  1  ff.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi.. 
▼it.,  xz.  &6.\  "tantAque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetlci  wrmonis 
numeros  ac  modos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dlcendns  *' 
(Carpsov,  Iwtrod,  ii.  pt  iii.  6).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  lan- 
guage (in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  &tca(  Ac- 
?6iiMva  also  occur)  is  colored  laigely  both  by  the 
entateuch  and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
style  is  characterized  by  "numberless  particular- 
isms,** as  may  be  deariy  observed  by  contrasting 
his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of 
Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fairbaim*8  Ezekid).  Grotius  (in 
Ciitid  Saerij  iv.  8)  compares  him  to  Homer  for 
his  knowledge,  especiuUy  of  architecture,  from  which 
he  repeatedly  draws  his  iUustrations;  and  Witsius 
{Mlic.  Sncr.  i.  243)  says,  that  besides  his  "incom- 
parabile  donum  prophetiae,'*  he  deserves  high  lit- 
erary reputation  for  the  learning  and  beauty  of  his 
style.  Michaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  dispar- 
aging, and  Lowth  (referring  to  the  difllueness  of 
his  details)  says  '*  he  is  oAener  to  be  classed  with 
the  orators  than  the  poets.'*  Few  will  agree  with 
Archbishop  Newcome*s  depreciatwn  of  such  re- 
marks on  the  ground  (apparently)  that  even  the 
hnffuage  of  a  sacred  vrriter  is  a  matter  of  inspira- 
tion; for  it  is  clear  that  inspiration  in  no  way 
supersedes  the  individualities  of  the  divine  messen- 
ger. Ewald  (Die  Praph.  des  Allen  Bmdu,  ii. 
212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits  that  "  simply 
as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excellences,  paitfeuhuiy 
In  this  dismal  period,**  and  he  points  out  his  **  even- 
ness and  repQie**  of  style,  to  which  we  suppose 
Jerome  alludes  *f!ieit  ue  says,  >*2M!rmo  ^us  nee 
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satis  duertus  nee  admodum  msticus,  sed  ex  ntroqat 
genere  medio  teraperatus*'  (Prof,  in  Kzech.)^ 
Havemick  seems  to  us  too  strong  in  saying  that 
**  the  glow  of  the  divine  indignation,  the  mighty 
rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the  liord,  the  holy  mi^esty 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  beheki  it,  are  remarkably 
reflected  in  his  writings.  .  .  .  The  bft}  action,  the 
torrent  of  his  doqueiice  .  .  .  rests  on  this  com- 
bination of  power  and  consistency,  the  one  as  un- 
wearied as  the  other  is  imposing.'*  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i.  (called  by  the 

Rabbis  n^3*1^),  the  prophecy  agamst  Tyrus 
(xxvi.-xxviii.),  that  against  As8}Tia,  "the  noblest 
monument  of  eastern  history**  (xxxi.)t  and  ch. 
viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Templ«^ 
porch, — 

"  When,  by  the  vision  led, 
Hin  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatriMi 
Of  alienated. J udah."  — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  aa 
"  Son  of  Man,'*  "  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  **  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
t*  Set  thy  fiu»  against,"  Ac. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  liim  occasionally  ob- 
scure.   Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews 

among  the  VT?^  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  30  (Jer.  Jip.  ad  Eustoch.  /  Orig.  Profm, 
HomiL  iv.  in  Cantic.;  HotUnger,  Thes.  Phil  ii. 
1,  3).  Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabdis 
error  **  of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("  Oce- 
anus  Scripturarum,  nij'steriorumque  Dei  laby- 
rinthus**),  and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews 
classed  him  in  the  \'ery  highest  rank  of  prophets. 
Gregory  Naz.  (Or.  23)  calls  him  6  Tpo^TtrAv  Bav 
fuun^aros  jcal  tr^\6TafroSy  and  a^n  6  rwr 
fieydKuy  iwowr^s  Kol  iivynr^s  fiwrrriplMf.  Isi- 
dore (de  llL  et  Ob.  Sand.  39)  makes  him  a  type 
of  Christ  from  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,**  but  that 
is  equally  applied  to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  sim- 
ilar testimonies  are  quoted  by  Carpzov  (Introd,  ii. 
193  fr.).  The  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  hesitated 
long  whether  his  book  should  form  part  of  the 
canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity,  and  from  the 
supposed  contradiction  of  x\iii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  But  m  point  of  iaet 
these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  expression 
of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as  Moses 
himself  might  ha^'e  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Although  generally  speaking  comnoents  on  this 
book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  K.  Nananias  under- 
took to  reconcile  the  supposed  dififerences.  (Spinoza, 
Tract  ThtoL  PoUt.  ii.  27,  partly  from  theee  con- 
siderations, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made 
up  of  mere  kwoafiaurfjuirM^  but  his  argument  ftx>m 
its  commencing  with  a  "v  uid  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Gf  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  (here 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash  critics 
(as  Oeder,  Vogd,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  the  cooperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  ol^lioiis  in  the 
MarUhly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters,  which  never  would  have 
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Kttneted  any  notice  had  not  Jahn  taken  the  super- 
fluous trouhle  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  sume  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  <&c. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  by  Zuns  and  others.  This  style  of  crit- 
icism is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  ha\'e 
had  some  audacious  instances  of  it  lately;  but 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  tax 
more  in  external  principles  than  specific  announce- 
ments, yet  some  show  of  argimaent  must  be  ad- 
duced before  we  settle  the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as 
necessarily  subsequent  to  an  event  which  it  prof  etses 
to  foretell. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  finom  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
oonsoktion  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  ^parently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  arL  on 
tills  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  Literature). 
l)e  Wette,  Carpsov,  Ac.,  have  adopted  inrious  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  liest  synopsis  is 
that  of  Hiivemick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows:  I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.-iii.  15.  II.  The  ffen- 
ei'al  carrying  out  of  tlie  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  ITie  r^ection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xU.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God's  judgment  de- 
noimeed  on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxv. 
1-7;  Moab,  8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre, 
xxvi.-xxviii.  19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.- 
xxxii.)*  Vill.  Prophecies,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
Israel,  xxxiii.-xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consum- 
mation, xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
■0  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27tb  year  of  the  Captirity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "  accidental "  order, 
which  Eichhom  expands  into  an  economical  ar- 
rangement of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the 
prophecies  were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
to  resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  gen- 
eral unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious, 
and  Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in 
the  violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warn- 
ings addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  **  in 
prophetis  nequaquam  historiee  ordo  servatur;  neque 
enim  narrant  prseterita  sed  ftitura  pronuntiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  SancU  ftierit*'  (Comm,  in 
Exech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the 
mstance  of  Jeremiah).  KosenmiiUer  (SehoHa  in 
fee.)  thinks  tliat  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of 
Egypt  are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the 
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actual  nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  ■  o^ 
scribed. 

Josephus  (AnL  x.  5)  has  the  following  paasage. 
ob  lUtfov  8i  o^os  (Jeremiah)  rpo€$tovur€  raSrot 
&AA^  «ral  6  wpo^^nys  'U(*Kiii\os^  \hs]  wpirot 
irepX  roinmv  Zvo  fiifixla  ypS^  Kar4\nrev.  Tba 
undoubted  meanhig  seems  to  be  that  Ezekiel  (al- 
though Eichhom  on  various  grounds  apfdies  the 
word  to  Jeremiah)  left  two  books  of  propheej; 
which  is  also  stated  by  Zonans,  and  the  Lada 
transhition  of  Athanasius,  where,  after  mentioning 
other  lost  books,  and  two  of  Ecekiel,  the  writer 
continues,  "  nunc  vero  jam  unum  duntax^  invemri 
scimus.  Itaque  hnc  omnia  per  impiorum  Judae- 
orum  amentiam  et  incuriam  periisse  manifestom 
est"  {Synoi)s.  p.  136,  but  the  paaage  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek)*  In  confirmation  of  this  riev 
(which  is  held  by  Maldonatus  and  others)  we  hav« 
a  passage  quoted  in  Clem.  Alex.  Qms  dhres  sah.  40, 
(y  f  ttiptc  (fc  iy  airr^  itol  Kpam  <rc,  and  agson  re- 
roKer  irol  oi  r4roKWiififi<r\r  ^  ypai^  (Id.  Sirom^ 
vU.  10);  a  prophecy  ajso  mentioned,  as  aUnding 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  taya,  «<  Le- 
gimus  apud  Ezecbielem  de  vaceft  illA  quae  peperii 
et  non  peperit  **  (De  Cnm.  Chritti^  23,  cf.  Epiphan. 
Hares,  xxx.  80.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  aa 
error  of  memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  iaflnre). 
That  these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabridos,  Cor^. 
Psettdejdffr.  Vet.  Test.  nutn.  221)  can  come  ftun 
a  lost  genuine  book  is  extremely  improbable,  since 
we  know  ftom  Philo  and  Justin  MartyT  the  ex- 
traordinary care  with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the 
\6yta  (cotna.  They  may  indeed  eome  from  a  lost 
apocryphal  book,  althou|^  we  find  no  other  trace 
of  its  existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  BUtL  SancL  ii.  p.  61). 
Le  Moyne  {Var.  Sacra,  ii.  332  ff.)  thinks  thai 
tliey  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  coDedion  of  trm- 
ditionary  Jewish  apophthegms  called  Pirkt  Abatky 
or  "chapten  of  the  fiithere."  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  certain  JSgypwpa  hAyitara  attributed  to 
our  Lord  by  the  Fathen,  and  even  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  XX.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph  by 
Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the  paa- 
sage in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is  in 
error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezeldd  into 
two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fiict  that  Josephus  mentions  Zvo  fiAra  taHL  ^Kcift 
fit$\ia  (c  Apion.  i.  22)  as  fonning  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Eaekiel  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difiiculties  of  these  or  other  ch^ters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  eonunentaries 
mentioned  below) ;  but  we  will  enumerate,  foOow- 
ing  Fairbaim,  the  four  main  lines  of  interpreta- 
tion, namely,  (1.)  The  Historico-literal,  adopted 
by  Villalpandus,  Grotius,  I^owth,  Ac.,  who  make 
them  a  prosaic  description  intended  to  preserre  the 
memory  of  Solomon  a  Temple.  (2.)  Tlie  Uistor- 
ioo-ideal  (of  Eichhom,  Dathe,  ^.),  which  reduces 
them  *'  to  a  sort  of  vague  and  well-roeaning  an- 
nouncement of  future  good."  (3.)  The  Jewish- 
carnal  (of  Ughtfoot,  Hofmann,  d^.),  which  main- 
tains that  their  outline  was  actually  adopted  by  the 
exiles.  (4.)  The  Christian-spiritual  (or  Messianie), 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Goooeius,  and  most 
modem  commentators,  which  makes  them  **  a 
grand  complicated  symbol  of  what  the  good  God  had 
in  reserve  for  his  ehurah.'*    RosenmiiUer,  who  dit- 
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apivroves  alike  of  the  Uterallflm  of  Grotius,  and  the 
aj-bitrarj,  Riubl$cuous  allegorizing  of  otiiers,  reniarlu 
{:Sr/4*U,  tn  xxviii.  26),  "Nobia  quideni  oleum  et 
operam  perdere  videntur,  qui  bijuuaroodi  oracula  ad 
certos  e\^ntua  referre  studeut,  aut  poetica  orna- 
menta  ad  factoruui  (idem  exploraof  Other  proph- 
ecies of  a  jj;eiieral  ^fessiauic  character  are  xxxiv. 
11-19,  and  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  iiejjlected 
of  the  prophets  "  are,  among  the  fathers,  Oris;en, 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  KitcJt.  JX  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret ;  among  the  Jews,  liabbis  I)av.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel;  of  the  Reformers,  Oecolarapadius  and 
Caliiii ;  and  of  the  KoDianists,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Kouie,  1596  [-1604,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  "opus 
multi&ria  eruditione  refertum  et  ad  antiquitatia 
atudium  utilisaimum,"  Roeenm.]).  More  modern 
commentaries  are  tlwae  of  Starck  (1731),  A^enema 
(1790),  Newcome  [1788 J,  W.  Greenhill  [l.ond. 
1645-62,  5  vols.  4to,  reprinted  182'.)],  Falrbaim 
[3cl  ed.  Edlnb.  18f>2],  Henderson  [1855],  TlUver- 
nick  {Comm.  uber  Kzechiel  [Erlang.  1843]),  llit- 
sig  (Jhr  Prophet  Kztdnd  erkldrt  [I^eipz.  1847, 
lief.  viii.  of  the  Kw-zt/ef.  exeg.  Ilandh.  sum  A. 
r.]).     [Jkhkzekkl.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  A&  the  topography  and  the  monumental  sculpt- 
ures and  inscriptions  of  Babyk>n  have  become  bet- 
ter known  in  our  own  day,  it  is  seen  how  ftilly  the 
characteristics  of  Ezekiel's  writings  agree  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  pkced  at  the  time. 
The  imagery  and  symbolog}*  in  particular,  under 
which  his  visions  are  set  before  us,  are  largely  de- 
rived from  Babybnian  rather  than  Hebrew  sources, 
llie  costume  of  his  thoughts  shows,  in  the  words 
of  Stanley,  that  ^*  he  had  wandered  through  the  vast 
halls  of  A&s}Tian  monumenta,  and  there  gazed  on  all 
Uiat  Assyrian  monuments  have  disclosed  to  us  of 
human  dignity  and  brute  strength  combined,  —  the 
eagle-winged  lion,  human-headed  bull  (Layard, 
Nin,  &  Bab.  pp.  448,  464).  These  complicated 
forma  supplied  the  vehicle  of  the  sublime  truths 
that  dawnied  upon  him  from  amidst  the  mystic 
wheels,  the  sapphire  throne,  tlie  amber  fire,  and 
the  rainbow  brightness.  It  is  the  hut  glimpse  of 
these  gigantic  emblems,  whkh  vanished  in  the 
prophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own  age 
from  the  ruins  of  the  long-lost  Kine^'eli  "  {Jewish 
Churchy  ii.  623  if.):  In  illustration  of  this  trait 
of  the  prophet's  style,  see  also  Dean  Milman's  Z/is- 
tory  ofOie  Jetrg,  i.  456  (Amer.  ed.),  and  Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  (let  Vofke$  JisraeL,  i.  206.  But  nearly 
all  interpreters  recognize  one  signal  exception  to 
ihia  new  of  the  origin  of  Ezekiel's  imagery.  The 
scenery  under  which  he  so  graphically  describes  the 
new  spiritual  temple  which  in  the  latter  days  Crod 
was  to  rear  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  as- 
■emblage  and  worship  of  all  nations,  and  the  river 
with  its  healing  waters  which  was  to  flow  out  of  it 
to  fertilize  the  whole  earth,  and  convert  its  moral 
waates  into  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
and  peace,  and  happiness,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  hia  fiuuiliarity  with  the  structure  of  tJie  temple 
«i  Jemaalem,  and  the  hidden  springs  of  the  sacred 
mount,  sending  forth  their  waters  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  and  thence  onward  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  630-535)  haa 
some  extended  remarks  on  this  parabolic  represen- 
tatbn.  There  ia  a  special  easay  on  it  by  VV.  Neu- 
mann, Die  iVftgter  des  Lebeits,  Kin  exeg.  Versuch 
ib.  Eztck.  xlvu.  1-12  (Beri.  1848). 

Tha  number  of  aymbolic  acta  which  Ezekiel  rep- 
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reeenta  as  performed  by  himself  or  othera,  oonill- 
tutes  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  (see  iv. ;  v.  1 
fr.;  xii.  3  ft'.;  xxiv.  3  fT.;  xxxsii.  16  ff.).  Bleek 
reminds  us  of  an  important  rule  of  interpretation 
in  regard  to  many  of  these  acts,  which  is  that  they 
are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  as  having  been  lit- 
erally performed  by  the  prophet  before  tlje  eyes  of 
otliers,  but  are  descrilnKl  in  this  manner  only  as  a 
more  forcible  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  messages 
or  teachings  which  the  prophet  was  sent  to  announce 
(AiW.  in  dm  A.  T.  p.  614  fT.).  We  must  certainly 
take  this  view  of  some  of  th^e  acts ;  for  their  char- 
acter is  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  witnessed 
by  those  for  whom  the  prophecies  were  designed, 
or  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  any 
other  way  than  by  report  {e.  g.  iv.  4-0;  v.  1-4; 
xii.  3  tf.,  <£c.).  In  some  instances  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  this  prophet,  or  in  other  prophets,  to  dia- 
tinguUh  the  acenic  and  the  rhetorics'  >}mboUsm 
trom  each  other. 

liaunigarten'a  article  on  Iizekitl  in  Herzog'a 
JiefU-Kncylr,  iv.  296-304,  furnishes  a  good  outline 
of  tlie  phui  and  contents  of  this  neglected  book. 
There  ia  a  translation  of  Hiiveniick's  Introduction 
in  the  BiU.  Hacra  for  Aug.  1848.  To  the  com- 
mentators already  mentioned  may  be  added  Hoscn- 
miiller,  SchiUifi,  etc.,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  182{>);  Maurer, 
Comtn.  in  Vet.  Test.,  with  notes  chiefly  grammat- 
ical, ii.  1-76  (1838);  Ewald,  l>ie  Proph.  des  AUam 
Bundes  (1841),  ii.  202-387;  Umbreit,  PrakL 
Commentnr  Hdter  den  Profjiieten  Ihsekid^  a  trans* 
lation  with  exegeticaJ  and  critical  remarks  (1843); 
Henry  Cowka,  EzeHel  and  Dnniel,  with  Notes, 
Ac.,  lamo  (New  York,  1867);  Khefoth  (Da* 
Buck  EztchieU  iiberseizt  und  erkidri  (2  Abth. 
1804-65);  G.  R.  Noyes,  New  Tnnu.  of  the  Ile^ 
brew  Prophets,  with  Notes,  (3d  ed.  Ikwton,  18660 
vol.  ii.;  and  Hengstenberg,  Die  \Vei*sntfungen  dt$ 
Propli.  Ezediiel  erLmtat,  ler  Theil  (18(iT).  ITie 
laat  tliree  works  are  meant  for  general  renders.  On 
the  Messianic  or  prophetic  portions  of  h^ckiel,  see 
Hengstenberg'a  Christologg,  iii.  468-402  (Keith'a 
trans.);  Haase's  Gesdi.  des  Alien  Bundes,  pp.  160- 
173  (1863);  and  Ensfelder,  Les  prophetita  laesH- 
aniques  d  Kzechiel,  in  the  Stnisbourg  Rev.  de 
Theol.  1864,  pp.  69-76.  On  lusekid's  vision  of 
the  Temple  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.)  there  are  special  treat- 
ises by  Solomon  Bennett,  The  Temple  of  Kzekiel, 
<fcc.,  Lond.  1824;  J.  F.  BCttcher,  in  hia  Pi-oben 
nlttestumetUL  Schrijlerkldittng  (Leipz.  1833),  pp. 
218-365,  with  2  plat^;  J.  J.  Balnier-Kiuck,  Des 
Proph.  Ezech.  Gesicht  vom  Tempel  ObersichtUch 
dargesteUi  u.  archiieidonisch  erlitiitert  (Ludwigab. 
1858),  with  5  pktes  and  a  map  (comp.  Auberleira 
notice  in  the  TheoL  StwL  u.  Krit.  1860,  p.  207 
ff.);  and  T.  O.  Paine,  Solomon's  Temjtfe,  etc.  (Bos- 
ton, 1861),  with  21  i^atea.  See  also  llienius,  Das 
vorexilische  Jerusalem  u.  dessen  Temj)el  (an  ap 
pendix  to  his  BUcher  der  Kvnige,  l^ipz.  1849),  p 
26  ff.  The  older  literature  on  the  subject  is  d« 
scribed  in  Roaenmiiller'a  Scholia  on  Ezekiel,  iL 
466  ff. 

The  oriental  explorer,  Mr.  Loftua  ( Chaldma  and 
Susiana,  p.  34,  New  York,  1857),  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  Ezekid. 
Kijil,  where  the  tomb  is  found,  is  a  jouniey  of  12 
hours  from  the  site  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  near  that  city,  for  the  palm-trees  which  cast 
their  shade  over  Uie  tomb  are  visible  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Bit's  Nimroud  (see  Ijiyard'a  Nm.  4" 
Bab.  p.  600).  The  former  of  these  travellen 
thinks  that  thia  may  be  the  pn>phet*i  veritable 
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ftomb,  or  at  all  e^-ents,  the  place  of  his  aepulture. 
The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  ha^'e  always  been  numerous 
in  that  region  from  the  days  of  the  Captivity^  but 
M  does  not  follow  that  they  would  from  the  first 
mark  the  spot  where  their  countryman  was  buried, 
and  keep  ali^-e  its  memory  ever  after.  H. 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (bjKn  13^n 
[the  ttone  of  drp'tHurtf  Geaen.;  or,  of  tepiratiun^ 
Furst]:  rh  *Epyoi8  ^JCfcvo;  Alex,  tpyov'.  Itipu 
eui  nomen  est  Eml).  A  well-known  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former 
finally  fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  zx.  19).  At 
the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  He- 
brew text  (napn  bvSO .-  a.  v.  »*  out  ©r  a  place 
toward  tlie  south/*  literally  "from  close  to  tlie 
south"  [more  literally,  "from  thesideof  thesoutli,'* 
i.  e.  south  side,  (iescu.] )  is,  in  the  opinion  of  [some] 
critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  true  reading  is 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which  in  both  cases  has 
Ergab  or  Argnb  —  in  ver.  19  for  the  Hebrew  Eben^ 
"stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for  han-Neyeb^  "the 
south."  Kiffnb  is  doubtless  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Arf/iifi  =  A  heap  of  stones.  The 
true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  therefore  be  as  follows: 
"David  arose  iVom  close  to  the  stone-heap,"  — 

ckMS  to  which  (the  same  preposition,  V  H,  A.  V. 
"by")  it  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  he 
should  remain  (\'er.  19).     The  change  in  41  from 

:23*nKn,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  tune  of  the 

LXX,,  to  ^Sn,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which 
might  easily  take  place.  G. 

*  The  stone  was  evidently  named  Esel  (note  its 
import)  from  the  memory  of  this  parting  of  the 
two  friends  from  each  other  at  that  place.  The 
name  is  given,  therefore,  in  the  passage  above,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  referred  to  iilK>ve,  see 
Thenius,  Die  Backer  SamuelSy  p.  88.  His  view 
is  that  adopted  by  the  preceding  writer.  On  the 
eontnu*y,  Fiirst  {Heb.  Uandwdrtb.  i.  14,  and  David- 
son's trans,  p.  15)  regards  the  Ergab  or  Argab  in 
the  LXX.  hot  as  proof  of  a  different  Hebrew  text 
followed  by  the  translators,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution on  tlieir  part  of  the  supposed  name  of  the 
spot  where  David  and  Jonathan  met  each  other. 
It  is  objected  that  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  do- 
rived  from  ^.pn  /^Kp,  but  the  meaning  may 
wen  be  "  from  the  side  of  the  south,"  t.  e.  fWim 
the  south  side  {AfUlag»-StUe,  De  Wette,  Gesenius) 
of  the  stone  or  stone  heap  where  David  lay  con- 
cealed until  the  departure  of  Jonathan*s  armor- 
bearer  to  the  city,  when  David  rose  up  and  came 
forth,  and  the  farewell  scene  took  place  between 
him  and  Jonathan.  Such  minuteness  is  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  For  a  simiUr  ex- 
planation, see  Keil  and  Delitach  on  1  K.  xx.  41. 

U. 

E'ZBM  (D^y  [bont] :  AMfii  [Vat  Boo<ra\;] 
Akx.  Boaarofii  AMom),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3) 
the  name  appears  in  the  slightly  different  form  of 
AzKM  (the  vowel  bdng  lengthened  before  the  pause). 

•  B'ZER  n^H.  ireamrt,  Ges.,-  umom,  Fiiist: 
Id  Gen.,  'A<rdL>;  Alex.  Soap;  in  1  C3ir.,  'Qa-dp; 
Oomp.  jMd.  Alex.  *A<rd(p;  Vat  in  ver.  38,  ayaif- 
fiiei*},  a  ton  of  Seir,  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or 
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ehiefs  of  Edom  (Gen.  xzxvi.  21,  27,  30;  1  Cbr.  L 
38,  42).  In  1  Chr.  i.  18  the  name  u  ink)driiited 
Kz/rr  in  many  modem  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  b  tt 
the  ed.  of  1611  and  other  earij  editions  have  the 
correct  form.  A. 

B'ZER  fTJJ  Iheip]:  *E&p;  [Vat  Ofi^? 
Alex.  E(tpi]  Eztr),  1.  A  son  of  Ephnim,  viw 
was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhaliitants  of  Ciath, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1  Chr.  viL 
21).  Kwald  {Ge$cftickte,  I  490)  asngns  this  oe- 
currenoe  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 

2.  ([Rom.  Vat  omit;  Conip.  AW.  Alex.]  'le- 
(oiip.)  A  priest  who  smisted  in  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Kehemiah  (Xeh.  xiL 
42). 

3.  [ClafV?  V»*-  ACv;  ^ornp-  Alex.  'Ef*^) 
Father  of  Hushah,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  ilur] 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

♦4.  CAfi;  Aid.  Alex.  'AC4p;  Comp.  'Zffp.i 
A  Gadite  warrior,  who  joined  l)a>id  at  his  strong- 
hold in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).  A. 

♦5.  ('Afouf>;  FA.1  Afop:  Azer.)  A  I^evHe, 
son  of  Jeshua,  tlie  ruler  of  Mizpdi.  who  ssststfd  ia 
repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
iKsmiah  (Neh.  in.  19).  A. 

EZERFAS  (Zcxj»far;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'ECtpias- 
Aenria$\  I  £sdr.  viii.  1.     [Axauiau,  7;  Aza- 

KlAB,  4.] 

EZrAS  CoCIor;  [Vat  ofciat;  Aid.]  Aks. 
*E(Iaf:  Azahel)^  1  Esdr.  viii.  2.  [Ajeariab; 
AziKi.] 

E'ZION-GA'BER,  or  -<;^E'BER  O'vry 
")53  =  the  giatWe  backbone:  [Fctri^v  or]  Ta^iAm 
ToisVp,  [etc.:  Alex,  in  1  K.  xxii.,  Ao-c«r^«i3«^:] 
Asionqnber;  Num.  xxxiii.  35,  36;  Deut.  li.  8;  1 
K.  ix.'  26,  xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  viU.  17),  the  last  sUtMii 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  heSan 
they  eame  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Zui,  which  is  Ks- 
desh,*'  subsequently  the  station  of  $olonion*s  nan?, 
described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom:"  and  where  that 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  "  broken,"  —  prob- 
ably destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in  *^  jagged 
ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  2). 
Wellsted  (u.  eh.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  L)»]»b 
[Dizahab],  but  this  oouM  hardly  be  reKarded  as 
"in  the  Umd  of  Edom"  (although  poasiblj  tbe 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  have  ben  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  aoeord  with 
Joeephus  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §  4)<*  as  "not  &r  fitan 
Elath."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Robinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  'Ain  tt^Okm/ym, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  tiie 
Arabab,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then  the  nortlicsii 
end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have  anciently  had,  liks 
that  of  Sues,  a  farther  extension.  Iliis  probably 
is  the  best  site  for  it  By  comparing  1  K.  ix.  26, 
27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17, 18,  it  is  probable  that  tim- 
ber  was  floated  fh>m  Tyre  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  conveyed  c»ver- 
land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aknbffh,  where  the 
ships  seem  to  hate  been  built;  for  there  can  hanflj 
have  beat  adequate  fomts  in  the  neig;hfaorliood. 

[WiLDERKESS  OF  THE  WaNDERIKG.]     H.  U. 

EZ'NITE,  THE  Pta^m,  Keri  '*?Tyn 
[proh.  thfi  tpear^  Ges.] :  b  *AffmpaSos  [Alex.  jfUrsr 
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r:  Vulg.  omits]).  Aooording  to  the  statement 
9f  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Itxaite  "  was  another 
name  for  **  Josheb-hMshebeth  a  Tachoemonite  (A. 
V.  **  the  Tachmooite  that  sate  in  the  seat  *')«  chief 
uix>ag  the  obtains.'*  llie  passage  is,  however, 
one  of  the  meet  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owinji; 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two 
names  so  distinct  without  any  assigned  reason, 
and  partly  to  the  discrepancy  lietween  it  and  the 
parallel  sentence  in  1  Cbr.  xi.  11.  in  which  for  the 
words  ^  'Vdino  the  Eznite  '*  oUier  Hebrew  words 
are  found,  not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but 
meaning  ^^  he  shook  (A.  V.  •  Uited  up  *)  his  spear.*' 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in 
Chronicles  are  an  exphtnation  by  a  later  writer  of 
those  in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  orig- 
inal text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted, 
'fbe  form  of  this  particukir  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  Chetih)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (ui  the  Keri)  appar- 
ently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  AVsro,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  ddclensiou  of  £tz  (=  "  wood  ")  has  rendered 
th«  words  quasi  tefurrimus  ligni  vermieuhu.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's 
Ileb.  Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text 
of  Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.  Y. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  (Dissertation  1,  pp.  71-128)  and  Gese- 
niiis  ( Thes.  pp.  994,995),  to  whom  the  reador  must 
be  reJened  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald 
does  not  mention  it  {GeacA.  iii.  180,  note),      G. 

EZ'RA  (Hnt5  =  Aejp;  "EirJpor:  [Esdras]). 
1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xli.  1).  But  in  the  some- 
what parallel  list  of  Neh.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the 

same  person  is  written  H^"}!?)  Azariah,  as  it  is 
probably  in  Ezr.  viL  1.     [Azariah,  22.] 

2.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended 
from  Ililkiah  the  high-priest  in  Joaiah's  reign,  from 
whoso  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
£»ther,  quite  a  difierent  person  from  Sendah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  £^  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  Neh.  vili.  and  zii.  26. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  pious  priest  residmg  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  I^ongimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  kmg  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  m  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
report  which  hod  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shim- 
shai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Uvites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethi- 
nim.  Of  these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given 
in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part 
of  the  full  list  of  the  returned  captives  contained 
in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  jour- 
ney of  Ezra  and  his  companions  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  took  just  four  months:  and  they  brought 
up  with  them  a  lai^ge  f-^ee-will  offering  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed,  not  only  by 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
his  eounsellors.  These  offerings  were  for  the  bouse 
of  (}od,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bul- 
locks, rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for 
the  temple-service.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was 
flmpowend  to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  be- 
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yond  the  river  for  any  further  supplies  he  might 
require;  and  all  priests,  Levites,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  temple  were  exempted  from  taxatioo 
lilzra  had  also  authority  given  him  to  appoint  mag 
istrates  and  judges  in  Judaea,  with  powor  of  lift 
and  death  over  sll  offenders.  This  ample  commis- 
sion was  grunted  him  at  his  own  request  {Vjet.  viL 
6\  and  it  appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  effect 
a  relig'ous  reformation  among  the  Palestine  Jews, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  whiih  they  had  grievously  de- 
clined. His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce 
a  separation  from  their  wives  upon  all  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were 
many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  IsraeUtes. 
This  was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed 
account  of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  auto- 
biography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of 
Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  agun  at  Jerusalem  with 
Nehemiah  "the  Tirshatha.**  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Ezra  had  continued  governor  till  Nehe- 
miah superseded  him;  but  as  Ezra^s  commission 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  **  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezr.  vii.  14),  and 
to  carry  thither  "the  sih'er  and  gold  which  the 
kbig  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offbred  unto  the 
God  of  Israel  *'  (15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the  8th 
and  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  probable  that 
after  he  had.  effected  the  above-named  reformation, 
and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  magis- 
trates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself 
returned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by 
the  parallel  case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and 
for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into  their  former  ur- 
regularities  which  is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah. Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a  state  of  afllalrs 
at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
if  Ezra  had  continued  there.  Whether  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah,  or  separately,  does 
not  appear  certainly,  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  In 
Nehemiah^B  narrative  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  wall  (Neb.  viii.  1),  it  is  perhaps  probable  that 
he  followed  the  latter  some  months  later,  having, 
perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  woric.  The 
functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah*s  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical 
character,  such  as  reading  and  interpreting  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation, 
and  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in 
promoting  the  religious  reformation  so  happily 
effected  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  pbce  ;  being  repeatedly  coupled  with 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xil.  26),  while 
Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  refbnnation  at  all.  In  the  sealing 
to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra  probably 
sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Azariah 
(v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehe* 
miah*8  departure  for  fiabyk>n  hi  the  d2d  Arta- 
xerxes, and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion  during 
Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babyfoo 
before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should  be  om 
next  best  authority  after  Sci  ipture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  pUoe  of  his  death. 
He  vaguely  says,  "  he  died  an  old  roan,  and  was 
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buried  in  ii  magnificent  manner  at  JeriMalem  ** 
(Ant.  xi.  f),  §  5),  and  places  his  death  in  tlie  high- 
priesthood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  government 
of  Neheniiah !  But  that  be  lived  under  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Kiiashib  and  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  'I'udeia  snyn 
of  Nehar-Samorah  —  apparently  some  plice  on  the 
lower  'Hgris^**  on  the  fiiontier  of  Persia ;  Zamnza 
according  to  the  Talmudista,  otherwise  Zamziimu 
^  *»  The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is 
in  this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  king  Artaxerxes**  (vol.  i.  p.  116),  a 
tradition  which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the 
narrative  of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown 
to  this  day  (ib.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  116).  As  regards 
the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  histori- 
cal foundation.     The  principal  works  ascribed  to 
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him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  aUcngtb  of  lla;^ 
testimony,  by  Christians  also,  are:  —  (1.)  The  id- 
stituti  m  of  the  Great  Sjmagogue,  of  whicii,  the 
Jews  say,  Ezra  was  {nnesident,  and  Daoiei,  Hai;;^ 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Zorobaltel,  Mordecai,  Jesboa, 
Nehemiah,  &c.j  were  menibora,  Simeon  the  Just, 
the  last  sunivor,  living  on  till  the  time  of  Alrx- 
ander  the  Great!  (2.)  The  settling  the  cmanat 
Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and  editing 
the  whole  sacred  volume  according  to  the  threefbU 
arrans*ement  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  iJbt 
Hagiographa,  with  the  divisions  of  the  Prsukimi, 
or  verses,  the  vowel-points  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  Moees,  and  the  emendations  of  the  A'crC 
{H.)  The  introduction  of  the  ChaMee  character  in- 
stead of  the  oM  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  (4.)  The 
authorship  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ez^^  Nebe 
miah,  and,  some  add,  Esther;  and  many  of  the 
Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekid,  Daniel,  and 
the  12  prophets.     (5.)  The  establishment  of  ■rm- 
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goguea.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  account  is 
given  in  lMdeaux*s  Connection^  i.  308-^348,  and 
355-376;  also  in  Buxtorfs  Tibtnag,  References 
to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities  will  be 
found  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account  of  the 
arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish  state- 
ments are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in  Stehe- 
lin's  RnbUn,  LUei-nt,  pp.  5-8;  of  which  the  chief 
are  drawn  finom  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  of  Jose- 
phuB  —  and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome  —  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  author 
of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirke  Avoth. 
Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  the 
pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  *'a  ready 
seribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  repeated  in  11,  12, 


a  •  ^  On  the  Tigris,  near  Its  junction  with  the  Bu- 
fliralss,"  says  UjanI  {Nhteveh  and  Babflony  p.  501). 

U. 


21,  added  to  the  infimnatkm  eoncemixig  him  that 
"  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  bw  of  the 
liOrd,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments  "  (vii.  10),  and  his  commission  ^  te 
teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew  them 
not"  (25),  and  his  great  diligence  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  give  the  utmost  prob- 
ability to  the  account  which  attributes  to  him  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  drra- 
Ution  of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of  Nehe- 
miah and  MaUchi  must  indeed  have  been  added 
later;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authority.  Some  tra- 
dition to  this  efiect  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
Jewish  fable  of  Mabu^  heing  the  same  persoo  as 
Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezra  inserted  in 
the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not  aheady  ac- 
knowledged as  inspired,  as  we  hMvt  no  sufficient 
ground  ibr  ascribing  to  him  the  prophetic  ebarae- 
ter.  Even  the  books  of  which  be  was  the  anther 
may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  character  oi 
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^CKlFTUKis  till  they  were  sanctioned  by  Malachi. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  sufficient 
pround  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on  the  details 
of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can  only  say 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  character,  and 
the  commencement  of  such  stated  meeting  for 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the  re^^ular 
Byna£;o^e -service,  are  things  likely  to  have  occurred 
about  this  time.  For  the  question  of  Ezra's  au- 
thorship, see  Chronicles;  also  Ezka,  book  of. 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  (•TJTS):  'Ecrpf;  [Vat  E<rptt:]  Ezra).  A 
name  which  occurs  in  the  obscure  geneuli^y  of  1 
Clir.  iv.  17.  According  to  the  autlior  of  the 
ilaaatitmes  in  ParaL,  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Am- 
nun»  and  hit  sons  Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron 
and  Moses. 

BZ'R  A,  BOOK  OF.   The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  in- 
telligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its 
nature  and  composition.     It  is  manifestly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it 
is  called  by  Uibry,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sertnones 
dierum  Jisdm  (ap.  Cosin*s  Cnnon  of  Scr,  51).     It 
is  naturally  a  fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  his- 
tory of  the  returned  captives  after  seventy  years 
of  suspension,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  life.    But 
when  we  speak  of  the  book  as  a  chronicU^  we  at 
once  declare  the  nature  of  it,  which  it«  contents 
also  abundantly  confirm.     Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  oonsisti  of  the  contemporary  histori- 
cal journals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets, 
or   other  authorized   persons,  who  were  eye-wit- 
ne-sses  for  the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and 
whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards  stnms; 
to^^ether,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the 
ease  required,  by  a  later  hand.     That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  l<lzra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  cliapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter   inserted   in    the  previous  chapters. 
While  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book 
is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.     Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.     It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chroniclks]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may 
probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.     The  evi- 
dences of  this  in   Ezr.   i.   must  now  be  given 
atiore  fully.     No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as 
a  genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while  he  tells  us  in 
ch.  ix.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  years' 
eaptirity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close, 
and   was  led   thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for   the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
lakes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cynis's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting 
the  incident  of  the  den  of  lions.    He  passes  over  in 
stter  silence  the  frst  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds 
hi  ch.  X.  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.     Such  silence 
is  utteriy  unaccountable.     But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the 
missing  notice.     If  pkiced  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x. 
It  exactly  fiUs  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event 
of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  whieh  Daniel  was  so 
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deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  ma»> 
ner  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  It 
"  And  in  the  first  year  of  C}tus  K.  of  Persia,"  is 
the  precise  formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1, 
nil.  1,  ix.  1,  X.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1, 
2,  8)  '*  Cyrus  king  of  Persia'*  is  that  used  iHw 
X.  1 ;  the  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in 
ver.  1  is  similar  to  that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the 
natural  sequence  to  it.  The  giving  tlie  text  of  the 
decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  '^Mithredath  the  treasurer,'*  ver.  8  (oil 
Dan.  i.  8,  11),  tlie  allusion  to  the  sacred  vesseh 
placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god, 
ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locus  st(ttuU  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum 
stances  which  hi  a  marked  manner  point  to  Daniel 
OA  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  Nor  is  there  the  least  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  if  Ezra  edited 
Daniel's  papers  he  might  think  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion more  conveniently  placed  in  its  chronological 
position  in  the  C/irtmicits  than  in  the  collection  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kingi^ 
as  c.  ff.  Is-  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 
Ezr.  1.  then  vras  by  the  hand  of  Daniel., 
As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  fieu:  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  /enib- 
habel  in  ver.  2,  tlie  mention  of  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Monlecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  difierent  and  much 
finer  hand,  we  need  not  seek  bng  to  discover  where 
it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  exfenm^  ver- 
baiim  el  HtereUim  (with  the  exception  of  clerical 
errors),  hi  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where  it  be- 
longs beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Nkiikmiaii, 
Book  ok],  lliis  portion  then  was  written  by 
Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or  jjossibly  by 
a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as  bearing  uiwn 
the  return  from  captivity  related  in  ch.  i.,  though 
chronoloi^ically  out  of  place.  \\Tiether  the  extract 
origuially  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1  may  be  doubted. 
The  next  portion  extends  from  iii.  2  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of  one  large  explaita 
tory  addition  by  Ezra,  extending  from  iv.  6  to  23, 
which  has  crudly  but  most  needlessly  perplexed 
commentators,  this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  11m 
minute  details  given  of  all  tlie  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weeping  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  ths 
first  Temple,  the  names  of  the  I^evites  who  took 
part  in  the  work,  of  the  heathen  governors  who 
hindered  it,  the  expression  (vi.  15)  '*  7'//u)  houH 
was  finished,"  <fec.,  the  number  of  the  sacrilioei 
offered  at  the  dedication,  and  Uie  whole  tone  of  the 
narrative,  bespeak  an  actor  in  the  scenes  descrilied. 
Who  then  was  so  likely  to  record  these  interestuig 
events  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  them,  and  a  branch  of  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  continue  the  national  chronicles  f 
That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably 
sure  when  we  observe  fUrther  the  following  ooio- 
cidences  in  style. 

1.  The  title  *^the  prophet,"  is  throughout  thii 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  ui  a  peculiar  way  to  tha 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read  **  Then 
the  prophets,  Haggai  the  fvrophet^  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,"   ^.;   and  vi.  14^ 
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**  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Hac^- 
gti  Ikejnvphet^  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo." 
And  in  like  manner  in  Hag.  i.  1,3,  12,  ii.  1,  10, 
he  is  called  *«  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  "  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtielf  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (conip. 
£zr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
83).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order:  Zechariah, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together, 
and  calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua. 
Only  in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon 
Zerubbabd,  Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with 
that  in  Hag.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hag.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  ui.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  transactions 
they  leoord  by  the  year  of  ** Darius  the  king" 
(Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hag.  i.  1,  15, 
iL  10,  Ac.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactl}'  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  \\z.  **  Zerubbat^el,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,*'  as  Hag.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  witJi 
all  the  rtmnitnt  of  the  people"  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
16,  and  Hag.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work 
iji  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hag.  i.  14);  and  both  use  the  phrase 
^  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  hud  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hag.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  lx>rd,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
liord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  the  house  "  (H^B)  twenty-five  times,  to 

six  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple  "  (bD*^n). 
Haggai  speaks  of  '*the  house"  seven  times,  of 
M  the  temple  "  twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr. 
iii.  2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14, 16-22,  with  Hag.  i.  8,  10,  u. 
5,  17,  11-13,  Ac. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem 
to  prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  tlie  same 
writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to  Ezr. 
iy.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  cleoriy  shows, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Iwongimanus.  The 
oonipiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,  a  document  drawn 
np  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  captives  under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts 
a  notice  of  two  historical  facts  —  of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  the  opposi- 
tion offered  by  tlie  heathen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Cljrus  and  Cambyses.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  banning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  u  t.  before  Esther  was  in  fiivor,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prqudice  him  against  the 
Jews — a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
nther  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haman's 
proposition ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent 
to  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
•tnmgth  of  which  Kehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
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hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  dty.  Tboa 
letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at  BabyloB, 
and  may  have  led  to  those  Mideavors  on  bis  part  to 
make  the  king  fiivorable  to  Jentsakm  which  iamed 
in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh  >ear  of  hii 
reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narrative  proceeds  in 
connection  with  ver.  6.  llie  mention  of  Aitaxerxes 
in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  last 
four  chapters,  begiiming  with  chapter  vii.,  aic 
Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap 
of  fifly-e^;ht  years  —  from  the  sixth  of  Darius  to 
the  so'enth  of  Artaxerxes.  The  only  history  of 
Judaea  during  this  into^'al  is  what  is  gi>'en  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  ve  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  IVdestine 
to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  uaniea  and  numerals,  and 
|)erhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  CluJdea 
l)egins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  ^i.  18. 
Tlie  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is 
also  given  in  the  original  Clialdee.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical, 
although  there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T. 
Augustine  says  of  £^ra  **  magis  rerum  gestamm 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  (Z>e  tVr.  Lfti^ 
xviii.  36).  The  period  oov^^wi  by  the  book  b  eij;hty 
years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  ii.  c.  536  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  u.  c.  456.  It 
embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and  the 
airly  part  of  Kliashib;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Snierdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Camb^-ses  and  Smerdis 
are  not  named.     Xerxes  is  hardy  named  iv.  6 

[ESDUAS,  FIKST  BOOK  OF.]  A.  C  H. 

*  Among  the  later  writers  on  the  book  of  Ezra 
are  these:  Keil  in  his  AjwL  V^ersuch  Sb,  die  Bmcher 
dtr  Cht-oniJcy  pp.  93-194,  and  in  his  JlvU.  ta  das 
A.  TttL  pp.  515-520;  Maurer,  Comm.  in  V*L 
TfsL  i.  244  fif.  (of  little  value);  Kagelsbach,  ait. 
Egra  u.  Nthtmia^  in  Herzog's  Rtal^Enc^.  ir. 
165-174;  Bleek  in  his  KhU,  in  das  A.  Tttt.,  pp. 
373-391  ;  Davidson,  Intrcd,  to  tht  Old  Tett^  ii. 
121-132;  Pusey.  in  his  lecture*  on  Dtntiti^  p^ 
328  fir.  (in  defense  of  its  integrity  and  genuineness); 
Bcrtheau,  Die  Bucher  Jisra^  Ntchtnda  iw.  Ltier 
erkldri  (Uef.  xrii.  of  the  Kvmgef.  exeg.  //nndb. 
zum  A.  r.,  1862);  Wordsworth,  in  his  Utd^  BUiU 
with  Introduction  and  Notts,  iii.  301-^24  (1866); 
and  Kuenen,  Hist,  crit,  des  Herts  de  CAncitn  TVsf., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  496-522  (1866).  it  is  the 
opinion  of  nuuiy  eminent  critics  of  dif%rent  schools, 
as  Zunz,  Ewald,  liertheau,  Vaihinger,  Diilmann. 
Herzfeld,  Davidson,  Bleek,  and  Kuenen,  that  the 
hooks  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  eooH 
piled  by  the  same  person.  H. 

EZIIAHITE,  THB  (T^T^fH  :  6  Zapi-nit 
[Vat.  -pfi'],  Alex.  EjjpaijAi-njj ;  [in  Ps.,  *Wp€t- 
riXiTTjs,  Vat.  Sin.  -X«i-:]  Lzrahita), z.tiiie  attaebed 
to  two  persons  —  Etlian  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
tide)  and  Heman  (Ps.  kxx\Tii.  title).  The  word 
is  naturally  deri\'able  from  Ezrah,  or  —  which  is 

almost  the  same  m  Hebrew—  Zeraeb,  P^r. '  Mid 
accordingly  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  arr 
both  given  as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah 
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AboUmt  Kthan  and  another  Heinan  are  named  as 
Levites  and  muuciana  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vL  and 
elaewbeie.  ^ 

£Z^I  O'^tp  [help  of  Jthooah,  A  contracted 
form,  Ges.  and*  FiiratJ  :  *EcrZpl ;  [Vat.  Zffiptt ; 
Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  'E^at:  AlzW),  son  of  Chelub, 
•uperintendent  for  king  David  of  thoee  **  who  did 
the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  " 
a  Chr.  xjtvii.  2d). 


F. 

FABLE  (fiveos:  fahula).    Takmg  the  words 
fibble  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymobgical 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  correiit  usage,  looking,  t .  e.  at  the  .£sopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
(1)  in  what  relatk>n  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  ttaching?  (2)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?     That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.     In  both  we  find  "statements  of  fiicts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth" 
(Neander,  lAtben  JeaUy  p.  68).     Both  diiier  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.    They 
take  their  place  so  &r  as  species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
difiers  firom  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.     Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
ParahU»^  p.  2)  (1)  Lessing*8  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2)  Herder's,  that  the  diflference 
lies  in  the  fiible*8  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materia  ex- 
clusively firom   human   life;  (3)  Olshausen's   (on 
Matt.  xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  {L  c),  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the 
parable  is  the  vehicle.     Perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander  {L  c):  "The  parable  is  distinguished 
from  the  ikble  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  (|ualiti(s, 
or  acts  of  a  higiier  chus  of  beings  may  be  attributiid 
to  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes) ;  while  in 
the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  psriectly  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.     The 
beings  and  powers  thus  introduced  alwaj's  follow 
the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to 
this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race. 
.  .  .  llie  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal 
agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  eniplo}-8 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.     The  great  dis- 
tinction here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  alr^y  been 
remaiiced;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act 
according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
careftiUy  separated  from  each  other.     Hence  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not 
made  use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate 
Image  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  kingdom 
3fGod." 
Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
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parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 

(1)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (.ludg.  ix.  8>15). 

(2)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  ICz.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  tlie  bwer  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1)  in  not  introducing 
them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2)  in  the  higher 
prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed  by  it 
The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  I^ebanon,  the  spread- 
ing rine,  are  not  grouped  together  as  the  agents  in 
a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  symbols  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  tdvos  (Quintil. 
Jmt.  Oral,  v.  11)  than  of  the  fiv9os\  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, I/ist.  of  Greek  lAUrature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.).  The 
appearance  of  the  fiible  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  received 
chrouobgy,  the  fiible  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  D.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assigu  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
David.  The  earliest  Greek  alyos  is  that  of  Hesiod 
( Op.  et  D,  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fiible 
does  not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  b.  c.)  to 
Stesichorus  and  i£sop.  The  first  example  in  the 
history  of  Rome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  B.  c.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable  could 
hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Latium 
(Miiller  and  Donaldson,  L  c).  It  may  be  noticed 
too  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  they  were  looked  on  as  imported,  not 
indigenous.  The  traditions  that  surround  the  name 
of  iEsop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wroU 
fables,  the  traces  of  eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed 
to  him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  period  when  the  forms  of  .teaching,  which 
had  long  been  &miiiar  to  the  more  eastern  nations, 
were  travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly 
by  the  Greeks.  Hie  collections  themselves  are 
described  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
'Iliey  are  Libyan  (Arist.  RhtL  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
(/ilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  spe- 
cial measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analo* 
gies  in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till 
a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection 
of  the  Pancha  TarUrcL,  the  hmd  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  fa< 
therland  of  &ble.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inani- 
mate objects  as  representing  human  characteristics, 
to  personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning, 
to  draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—  this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  llie  part  amigned 
in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impres* 
sions  made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  oC 
man  '  then  *'  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  d 
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tile  fidd  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  aee  what  he  would  call  theui  " 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  aymbolism  of  the 
■tfpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
■n  at  once  inaicatlona  of  teaching;  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrai- 
Khm  Poesii^  Werke^  xxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
lai^  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analofpes  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  liases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
some  of  which  (c.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  16,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the  in- 
tellect of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  O.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  tlie  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey,  llie  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
olyects  present  analoj^ies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Pa  rabies,  L  c). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives  which 
are  *^nec  vene  nee  veriairailes"  (Cic.  de  Invtnt.  i. 
19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong'  to  man's  spiritnal  life.  It 
may  sen'e  to  exhibit  the  rektions  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Para- 
ble, finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings 
of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grot^ue  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  anal- 
ogies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  creatures  below  him;  the  pam- 
ble  rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  "  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another.*' 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confinning  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  ^sop 
(so  .called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  impiisonment  (Plato,  Pltauhn,  pp.  6U, 
61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illustra- 
tions,  or  chamiels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  &bles 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
fw6o\oytK6s.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
GorgtaSf  the  Phcalrvt,  the  Phadon^  the  JiepubUc, 
are  as  unUke  as  possible  to  the  JEaopie  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  ou  fivOoi  oAAi 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  fiEicts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  tlie  Uible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tween rh  luKpwriKdy  as  examples  of  the  irap«i$o\4i 
and  the  /Jyoi  Altr^fioi,  Arist.  MeU  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  Uie  fable  as  an 
Instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  £u)cy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Leasing  and  La  Fontaine)  be- 
bngs  rather  to  childhood,  and  the  chiM-like  period 
of  national  life,  tlian  to  a  more  advanced  develop- 
In  the  eariier  stages  of  political  change,  as 
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in  the  eases  of  Jotham,  Stesiehoms  (Arut.  JOcf. 
/.  c),  Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  dement 
of  persuasiqp  or  repnx>f.  It  eeases  to  appear  in  ths 
higher  ebquence  of  untors  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  tbcy  are  IHifofya- 
piKol  (Arist.  Rhtt,  I,  c),  that  ^ducere  animoa 
Solent,  pnecipue  rusticoram  et  imperitomm  '* 
(Q\imt.  Jnti.  Oral.  L  c). 

The  fivBoi  of  fahe  teachers  elaiming  to  bekog 
to  the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  jfyfaXayiai  iaripaif 
Toi  (1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epitliets  "IouBoikoi  (TIL 
i.  14),  ypawJi(7s  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  trtao^urfLtvoi  (2 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  charsueta 
of  Cables,  property  so  called.  As  applied  to  them, 
the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  aii}ihiiig 
false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fiiU  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature  cf  the 
falsehoods  so  lefened  to.     [See  Parabl£.] 

F-.  H.  P. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaXal  AifUrts),  a  harbor 
in  the  iriand  of  Ckkte  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing,  llicre  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  (an  the 
Ads,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KoX)y  'A«rr^  of  Steph. 
Byz.  —  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  which  %«b 
a  city  called  Lasfta  "  {r6ttos  ris  f  ^ryt^J  ^p  «^ti 
A.)>  Moreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  {TrattU  im 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Acit  ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  KaX^  'Airr^  was  situated  there: 
but  that  district  is  in  the  \V.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  pontlon  is  now 
quite  certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  daancal 
writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  eariy 
travellers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  ( Vtiy^gt  trnti 
Shipwreck  of  SL  Paul,  2d  ed.  pp.  »0-«2).  La- 
SMA  too  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  &ct  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor.  Th^e  places  are  situated 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Matalai,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the 
coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N.  lliia  laat  dfrum- 
stanoe  explains  why  the  sliip  which  convened  bt. 
Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In 
consequence  of  violent  and  continuing  N.  W.  winds 
she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her  course  towards 
Italy  from  Cnidus  (ver.  7),  and  had  run  down,  by 
Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  possifate  ta 
reach  Fair  Havens;  but  beyond  Cape  Blatab  the 
difiiculty  woukl  have  recurred,  so  long  aa  tlie  wind 
renmined  in  the  same  quarter.  A  oonsideraUs 
dehty  took  place  (ver.  9)  during  which  it  is  poanble 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  at  Las«A,  or  e^-en  at  Gokttxa, 
where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  and  which 
was  not  far  distant;  but  all  this  is  confectmaL 
A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was  decided, 
against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  attempt  U> 
reach  a  good  harbor  named  Piirxice,  their  preBeot 
anchorage  being  iyc^deros  wp^v  wapax^ifo^iaM 
(ver.  12).  All  such  terms  are  comparative:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter  harbor, 
Fair  Havens  is  infinitdy  inferior  to  Pheoice ; 
though  perliaps  even  as  a  matter  of  seamanship 
St.  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  However  this  may 
be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  aflenrarda 
(ver.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  venel  was  caugfal 
by  a  hurricane  [Eukoclydon]  on  her  way.  to- 
wards Phenioe,  and  ultimately  wrecked.     Beiidei 
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a  view  (p.  81;,  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of  Fair 
Havens  with  the  sounding  (p.  257),  from  which 
any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of  the 
noerits  of  the  harbor.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  result  certainly  vindicated  the  prudence 
of  the  apostle's  advice  ia  his  opposition  to  the  sea- 
naeii  who  insisted  on  leaving  Fair  Havens  and  at- 
tempting to  reach  Phoenice  (Acta  xxvii.  12).  It 
was  not  a  question  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  two  harlwra,  but  of  the  safety  of  exchanging; 
one  for  the  other  under  such  circumstances.  It 
ahould  have  been  taken  into  account  at  that  season 
of  the  }'ear  that  gales  of  northerly  wind,  sudden 
and  violent,  were  liable  to  spring  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  event  that  the  ship  must  be 
driven  off  to  sea  and  almost  inevitably  be  wrecked. 
Paul  ere  this  must  have  become  a  cautious  as  well 
as  experienced  navigator.  lie  had  "  thrice  suffered 
shipwreck,  had  spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  " 
(2  Cor.  xi.  25)  before  he  embarked  on  this  voyage 
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to  Rome.  Recent  observations  show  that  Fair 
Havens,  though  not  equal  to  Phoenice  (if  that  be 
Lutro)^  is  yet  protected  to  some  extent  by  reefs  and 
iskmds,  and  not  bad  as  a  temporary  shelter.  (Sea 
Smith's  Votftffe  ntui  Shlptcreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  85, 
dd  ed.)  llie  apattle's  advice,  therefore,  may  be 
justified  on  nautical  grounds.  H. 

FAIRS  (D"*Jl:3ty :  ayopd:  nundina, /orwn\ 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  £z.  xxvii.  and  tbere 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22, 
27,  33):  ill  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
"wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  he  the  true  nicnn- 
ing  of  the  word  throughout.  It  will  be  obseived 
that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to 

H'^P.P  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ch:ipter,  the 
latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  trans- 
lated sometimes  "market"  (ver.  13,  17,  19),  and 
elsewhere  "  merchandise  '*  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34). 
The  words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the 
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alternations  of  commercial  business  in  which  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  were  engaged.  Tiiat  the  first 
of  these  words  caiuiot  signify  "fairs"  is  evident 
from  ver.  12;  for  the  mbabitant^  of  Tarshish  did 
not  visit  Tyre,  but  vice  versa.  Let  the  reader  sub- 
stitute "paid  "  or  "exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
maaraby  wbi  jh  nroperly  me^ns  barter^  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  t  Ji  ^uie  as  exists  between  exports  and 
imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tynans  them- 
selves, such  as  iJaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel  (19), 
were  a  matter  of  maarab ;  but  where  the  business 
consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares  for  for- 
dgii  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form,  "  Tar- 
•hish  paiii  for  thy  wares  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead."  The  use  of  the  terms  would  probably  have 
been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet  had  mentioned 


From  the  root  "Hipn,  "  to  be  red.' 


what  the  Tjiians  gave  in  exchange:  as  it  is,  he 
only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain,  namely, 
what  the  Tynans  received,  whether  they  were  buy- 
ers or  sellers.  W.  L.  T». 

FALLOW-DEER     ("P)»n?,"     yachmikr , 

Alex.  ^ov^aXoS'  bubnlus).  The  Heb.  word, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  animals  allowed  by  tlie  I^viti- 
cal  law  for  food^and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  as  forming 
part  of  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table,  appears 
to  point  to  the  Antil/ipe  biAitlis^  Pallas;  the  $06" 
&a\os  of  the  Greeks  (see  Herod,  iv.  192;  Aris- 
totle, Hist.  Anim.  iii.  6,  ed.  Schneider,  and  De  Part, 
Anim.  iii.  2,  11,  ed.  Bekker:  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  300) 
is  properly,  we  believe,  identified  with  the  afore- 
named antelope.  From  the  different  descriptiona 
of  the  ynchm&r^  as  ^iven  by  Arabian  writers,  and 
cited  by  Bochart  {f/ieroz,  ii.  284  ff),  it  would 
seem   that  ^his  is  the  animal   denoted;   though 
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Damir's  Tcmarks  in  some  respects  are  fiftbulous, 
and  ho  represents  the  ynchmur  as  having  decid- 
uous horns,  which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope. 
Still  CazuinuSf  according  to  KosenmiiUer,  identifies 
the  yichiiMr «  with  the  bekker^tUoath  ("  wild 
cov^  "\  which  is  the  modem  name  in  N.  AfHca  for 
the  AmUope  bubnlis.  Kitto  {Pict.  BibL  Deut.  /.  c.) 
says,  "  The  j-achmftr  of  the  Hebrews  is  without 
doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the  fallow-deer, 
which  does  not  exist  in  Asia,"  and  refers  the  name 
to  the  Oryx  leuan-yx^  citing  Niebuhr  as  authority 
for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known  among  the 
eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  ynzmur.  The  fsiUow- 
deer  (Ceirttf  dima)  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
Asia;  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper  couutipr. 
Hasselquist  {Trnv.  p.  211)  noticed  this  deer  in 
Mount  Tabor.  Oedmann  (  Verm.  SnmtnL  i.  178) 
believes  that  the  yadtmur  is  best  denoted  by  the 
Cervus  damn.  The  authority  of  Uie  LXX.,  how- 
ever, in  a  question  of  this  kind,  should  decide  the 
matter:  accordingly  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  yachmitr  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  denotes  the 
btkker-eUoashy  or  "wild  or,"  of  Barbary  and  N. 
Africa.     (See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  242,  and  Suppl. 


Aleelaj^uu  bubaiis. 

p.  76,  folio;  Buflfon,  ITisL  Nntur.  xii.  294.)  The 
Greek  fiovfia\os  evidently  points  to  some  animal 
having  the  general  appearance  of  an  ox.  Pliny 
(N.  II.  viii.  15)  tells  us  that  the  common  people  in 
their  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  bubnlug 
to  Uie  Bison  {Auroch)  and  the  Urvs.  He  adds, 
the  animal  properly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag. 
That  this  antelope  partakes  in  external  fonn  of  the 
characters  belonging  both  to  the  cervine  and  bo- 
vine ruminants  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
glances  at  the  woodcut. 

The  beJcker-tUcnsh  appears  to  be  depicted  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  where  it  -is  represented  as 
being  hunted  for  tlie  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Shaw 
tells  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  very  sweet  and  nourishing, 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  red  deer.    (See  Wil- 
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kinaon*8  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  223,  figs.  3,  4,  and  p.  22^, 
fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  about  the  adze  of  a 
stag,  is  common  in  N.  Africa,  and  hvea  in  hods. 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  refa'  the  H^ 
ynchmur  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx  (see  art.  Ox):  on 
Airther  investigation,  however,  we  have  decided  fer 
the  AlctUiphua.  The  Ttd  or  T6  may  perfaips 
therefore  denote  the  former  antelope.         W.  H. 

*  The  Arabic  in  t^  is  described  in  a  woik of 

Natural  History  as  **  a  species  originating  in  the 
Barliary  States,  its  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
red  deer,  but  in  form  resembling  it,  having  end 
spirally  curving  ringed  horns;  the  color  of  its  body 
is  reddish-brown,  and  the  belly  and  inner  suifKe 
of  the  thighs  are  white.  The  female  has  no  horns." 
This  description  fixes  the  species  as  the  Aktlapkia 
bubaUs.  G.  E.  P. 

•  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  or  SPIRITS  OV, 

m;3^S),  foimd  in  Lev.  xx.  27;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7, 
8;  1  Chr.  x.  13;  2  01^.  xxxiii.  6;  Is.  xxix.  4,  viiL 
19,  and  elsewhere.  [See  Divination;  Magic] 
The  "  familiar  *'  employed  in  this  exprcssiiHi  comes 
firom  the  idea  that  the  necromancers,  soothsajen, 
and  the  like,  had  spirits  or  demons  whom  ihej 
could  summon  from  the  unseen  worid  to  wait  npoii 
them  as  servants  (Jamuli),  and  execute  their  com- 
mands. See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  BiUe  ]y^^Fd^ 
Book,  p.  194.  H. 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  can- 
not be  loosed,^  then  it  is  that  fiuuines  generaOj 
prevail  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  V^-pi  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drjing  winds, 
produces  the  same  results.  The  famines  rectkrded 
in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenom^ts; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Eg}-pt  waa  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  aillicted  Palestine.  This  is  noUblj 
the  case  in  the  first  three  faminee,  those  of  Abn- 
ham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  lait 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policj  (^ 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  from  the 
r^triction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  cirenmstanofs, 
fh)m  Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  sniD 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  e^eii 
the  level  lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  raim  of 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of  hsrrtst- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moist- 
ure. FurJier,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scaotj 
herbage  of  the  desert-plains  and  x-allc^-s  for  tbear 
flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspervd  in 
spring-time  with  spontaneous  vegeti»*ion,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  rain-tall,  and  fiiDs 
almost  totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  frequent  occurrence  and  «jcverity 
of  famines  in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered 


-        7   O 

«  %fc4^,  Rubor;  animal  ad  genus  pertinens  cui 
«t  apud  Arabes  nomcn  iMb^   yS  i    yfiid  (^^i^y  tag. 


b  That  is  to  ray,  when  the  best  and  most  fertiliiinf 
of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pieiados  set  at  ds«o 
(not  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  611; 
rain  scarcely  over  fiilllog  at  the  opposito  nason,  when 

Scorpio  sctf  at  dAxrn.        ***"*  Is  cleariy  Sccrpi-s  « 
Cor  Scorpionis,  as  Aben  Ezra  says. 
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popuUition,  raiDer  of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultu- 
ral country,  was  dependent  on  natural  phenomena 
which,  however  regular  in  their  season,  occasionally 
odled,  and  with  them  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beasU 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility  —  a  fertility 
that  j^aiued  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
*•  garden  of  the  Lord  "  —  to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequeutly  exposed 
the  couufary  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  weUs  only  supplied  by 
filtration  ftx>m  the  ny&c  through  a  nitrous  soil,  a 
failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  altliough  if  followed  by 
cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth  and 
&.mine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inun- 
dation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prev-alent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
wintls  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping 
back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they 
are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
river  —  the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary eflbcts.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
■eeni  to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from 
northern  S}'ria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as 
6ir  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  fiunine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitohed  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  ^  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land  '*  (Gen.  zii. 
10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
tensive, although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  the 
fikct  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt;  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king 
of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  wanied  by 
God  not  to  go  down  into  I^ypt,  whither  therefore 
we  may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 
ff. ).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  famine  of  li^ypt  which  <^  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ; "  ^*  and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [com],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  "  (Gen.  xli.  56, 
57).  <*  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [com] 
among  those  that  came;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan "  (xlii.  5).  Thus  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  &miue,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  liigypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  com  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  Utter 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  com  to  Egypt,  '•  and  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  knd,*'  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  E«tft, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concemed. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  ph3'sical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
eoming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
Uon  of  Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the  surround- 
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ing  countries:  **  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteoua- 
ness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended. 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  ao> 
cording  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  Uie  deartJi  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
fambhed,  the  people  crie<}  to  Pharaoh  for  bread* 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  fiuse  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  imto 
the  Eg3'ptians;  and  the  flEunine  waxed  sore  in  the 
hind  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [com],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  ui  all  lands  '*  (Gen.  xli.  6d- 
57). 

The  modem  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curioiu 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famine;  and  in- 
staiues  of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist 
us  in  understending  their  course  and  extent.  They 
have  not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Arab  historians:  one  of  great  severity,  foUowing 
a  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (A.  D.  1200),  is  recorded  by  *Abd-El-Uteef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  jusUy  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing  account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  ofiy,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
bumt  alive  for  eating  human  flesli  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remnrkable  fiimine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  biilah, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  se^'eo 
years'  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(A.  H.  457-464,  A.  i>.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence 
(says  Es-Suyootee,  ui  his  Ho»n  el  Mohdddrahy  MS.) 
continued  for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves:  the  cattle  perished ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deenars,  and  a  cat  for  3  deenars  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  flailed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all 
the  hones  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished, 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretehed  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organized  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El-Makreezee  (in  his 
Kliitat)"  from  whom  we  further  leani  that  tlie 
fiimily,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 
that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population.  Ine 
whole  narratire  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East. 
The  fiunine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  pai^ 
ticulars;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  3  K. 


a  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Qoatreni^re 
•as  given  a  traoBlatlon  of  £l-Makrp«zee'a  account  | 
if  this  ISui'lBe,  in  the  Ufe  of  £1-Muatani>ir,  contained  I 
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riii.  1,  2,  afibrds  uioiber  iiutanee  of  one  of  seren 
ymra:  ^  Theii  spake  Elitha  unto  the  worimi  whose 
ion  he  bad  restored  to  lifCf  saying,  Arise,  and  go, 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  I^rd  hath  called  for  a 
fcniine;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  Und  se^-en 
years.  And  the  wo**  an^  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God:  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sqjoumed  in  the  bind  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years."  Bunsen  {J'^ffypC*  PUice,  Aa, 
ii.  a34)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  obser>-ed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  laud,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  clironok)gical  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraliam. 

In  Aral>ia,  famines  sre  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not 
aflbrd  to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them, 
and  drink  tlie  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur, 
making  a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also 
Tarious  plants  and  grains,  which  at  other  times 
were  not  used  as  articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe 
of  Uaneefeh  were  taunted  with  having  in  a  famine 
eaten  tlieir  god,  whk;h  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates 
mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and  a  preparation 

of  dried  curcb  of  milk  {Sihdh^  MS.,  art  ^«aj)- 

E,  S.  P. 
•  tf'AN.     [Agriculture,  i.  44.] 
FARTHING.     Two  names  of  coins  m  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSp^vrryt,  qundi-ans  (Matt  ?.  26 ;  Mark  xii. 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (Xcirr^  8vo, 
8  i<rriv  KoZpdimiSj  Mark,  L  c).  The  name  quad- 
rans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Koroan  as,  or  piece  of  three  uncite,  Uierefore  also 
called  teruncius.  Tlie  Acirr<jv  was  originally  a  very 
small  (ireek  copper  coin,  texen  of  which  with  tlie 
Athenians  went  to  the  xoAxoD^.  The  cop|)er  cur- 
rency of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Koman  coins,  partly  of  Gnrco-Koman 
(technically,  Gretk  hnperud).  In  the  fonner  chus 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the  as, 
equivalent  to  the  iur<rdpioy  of  the  N.  T.  (in/rn), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  hacd- 
pioVf  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtkss  called  the  KodpdmiSy  and  the  latter  the 
XcirrSy. 

2.  *Atr<rdptov  (Matt  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  properly 
a  small  as,  assaiHum,  hut  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
used  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  ag.  The 
V'ulg.  in  Matt  x.  29  renders  it  by  a«,  and  in  Luke 
xii.  6  puts  dipondius  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius 
or  dupoiidius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  Tlie  iurtrd- 
piov  is  therefore  eiUier  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more 
common  equitiUent  in  Palestine  in  Uie  Grseco- 
Koman  series,  or  perhaps  both;  the  last  sup|)osttion 
we  are  mclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  nuOces  it 
probable  that  a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two 
assaria,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 


a  •  For  the  ftmine  predicted  by  Agabos,  which 
ooeurriid  in  the  nrign  of  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28),  see 
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occuireiioe,  on  coins  of  Chios,  stradL  during  tliC 
imperial  period,  but  without  the  heads  of  cmpcion 
and  therefore  of  the  dretk  ntUtmomom  class,  of 
the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCA 
PIA  TPIA.  K.  S.  P. 

FASTS.  The  word  &V,  martiei,  W^auttm, 
is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occun 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  PropheU  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16;  1  K.  xxi.  9-12;  Eaar.  viii.  21;  Pa.  kix. 
10;  Is.  IviU.  5:  Joel  i.  14,  it  15;  Zecb.  viii.  19, 
&c,).  In  the  law,  tlie  only  term  used  to  denote 
the  religious  observance  of  fiutlng  is  the  more  ag- 

nificant  one,  ITgJ  Tl^V  :  Tairtwovw  r^w  ^w^^r: 
affiigert  animnm :  "afflicting  the  soul "  (Ijct.  xtL 
29-31,   xxiii.   27  ;   Num.   xxx.   13).      The  worf 

n^pS^T  i.  e.  ajiiction,  which  occurs  Eaer.  ix.  5, 
whaw  it  n  rendered  in  A.  V.  **  heavioesft,"  is  oodi- 
monly  used  to  denote  &sting  in  the  Talmud,  and 
is  tlie  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  Cast  only  was  appointed  by  the  Law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement  [Atonement,  Dat 
OK.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodieai 
fast  in  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Zecb.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jevi, 
during  their  Captivity,  obstfved  four  annual  &5ts 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months. 
When  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  had  com- 
menced, those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  roes* 
sage  to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether 
U)e  obscr>'ance  of  the  fiut  in  the  fifth  month  sfaonU 
not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  tlie  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  s^iirit  in  which  they 
had  obsened  tlie  fast  of  the  seventh  mouth  as  weD 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (>-ii.  5-6);  and  sAerward)  (riiL 
19),  givuig  the  subject  an  e^-angelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  faata  shall  be 
turned  to  "joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feacts." 
Zechoriah  simply  distinguishes  the  faats  by  the 
months  in  which  they  were  observed  ;  but  the 
Mishna  (Taanith^  iv.  6)  and  S.  Jerome  (m  Zn^- 
arinm  viii.)  give  statements  of  certain  histon»I 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  commenionte:^ 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month.  —  The  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  the  l^w  by  Moees  (Ex.  xxxti.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nobuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
Ui.). 

llie  fast  of  the  fifth  month.  —  The  return  of  the 
spies,  Ac.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nelmchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Titus  ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the 
capture  of  liether,  in  which  a  vart  number  of  Jews 
from  Jerusalem  had  taken  rcfiige  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  se\'enth  month.  —  The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  NcbuchadneKzar  and  the  death 
ofGedahAh  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  —  The  reoeiviog  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  <tf  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  frsts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  It  would  seem  roost 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  cireumstanoes  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity,  and  thst 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  ooiii- 
cidenoe  of  the  time  of  occunence.    As  regards  the 
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list  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
douhtad  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
was  r^ht  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  loii;;er  any  purpo.w  after  the  new  Temple 
was  be<run.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others]  is  still  retained  hi  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
raiist  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree 
with  the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having 
l>een  discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
',^alen(l:ir  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  lleland  {Anfp^.  p.  27-4). 

II.  Tulilic  ^ts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard 
to  some  great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger. 
In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  prochuuatioii  ap- 
pears to  ha^'e  been  accompanied  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-1.5;  cf.  Tiinifh,  i.  6).  The 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
fiiats:  Samuel  g:ithered  ^^all  Israel  *'  to  Mizpeh  and 
proclaimed  a  fast,  performing  at  the  same  time 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication, when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  in  hav- 
ing worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  vii. 
t$);  Jehoshaphat  ap{)ointed  one  "throughout  all 
Judah*'  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  (^inst 
Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3),-  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  **•  all  the  people 
in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Raruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10; 
cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"  the  chilJren  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
I^w  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  Prophets 
(.Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-47; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  obser\-ing  fasts  on  occa- 
sions in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In 
the  days  of  Phinebas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of 
Beixjamin,  they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for 
another  battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  l>avid  and  his  men 
fiusted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  1.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
fiuted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more 
strikuig,  as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxt.  9-12).  r:zra 
proclaimed  a  hat  for  his  companions  at  the  river 
of  Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  (tod's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(£zr.  viii.  91-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
inteiroede  with  Ahasuerus,  oommaiidecl  the  Jew's  of 
Shuthan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  &st8  expressly  on  account  of  un8easonal)]e 
weather  sod  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  m 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
tiuwB  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
mam  subject  of  the  treatise  Taaniih  in  the  Mishna. 
1(1.  Private  occasional  &sts  are  recognized  in 
3110  p«Mage  of  the  Law  (Num.  xxx.  13).     The  in- 
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given  of  uidividuals  fasting  under  the  infto- 
ence  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sam.  iu.  35,  xii.  16;  1  K. 
xxi.  27;  Ezr.  x.  6;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Kx.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28;  I)eut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Eiyah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  r^ardod  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judrea,  iu  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  tlie  N.  T.  tJie  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  *Hhe  Fast**  in 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fasts  (Matt  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviu. 
12;  Acts  X.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  Urns 
after  the  Captivity.  They  were  obsened  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which,  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  ( Taaniih^  ii 
9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private  vol- 
untary fasts.  The  (iemara  states  that  they  were 
chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
fifUi  day  and  came  down  on  the  second.  All  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  given 
by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luka 
xviii.  12;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt  ix.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt  vi.  16-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
Matt  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  2J;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  aud 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various 
degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entira 
abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  <&c.).  On  other 
occasions  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restric- 
tion to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Rules  are 
given  in  the  Tahnud  (lx>th  in  Jom^i  and  Tainith) 
as  to  the  mode  in  whicli  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on 
particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sun- 
set, and  St  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  Uie  stars.  Fasts 
were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new  moons, 
the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Ded 
ication  (Jud.  viii.  6;    Taamfk,  il.  10). 

Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcfeth 
or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and 
went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
18,  §  8;  Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rabbin- 
ical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
public  fiuts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them| 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith^  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fiistmg  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  iht  stud.  The 
futhful  son  of  Isriiel  realized  the  blessing  of  ^  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fiisting**  (Ps.  Ixix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews 
were,  in  then-  fbrmal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in 
themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor  from  God,  or, 
in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in 
order  to  appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  Iviii.  3. 
Zech.  vii.  5,  6;  Mai.  iii.  14;  comp.  Matt  vi.  16). 

S.  C. 

*  The  word  f^f^  in  Arable,  the  same  root 
Si  D^3^,  signifies  abstinence  fh>m  food,  drink,  eon- 
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venation,  and  aezual  intenx>une.  This  ia  undoubt- 
edly the  true  intent  of  fasting,  perfect  abeorption 
In  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sensual  occupa- 
tions or  delighta.  G.  £.  P. 

FAT.     The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 

•net  or  pure  &t  of  an  animal  (l^bn),  and  the  hi 

which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D'^plSl^^, 

Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  iheni  ui  reference  to  the  former:  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  namely,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows  to 
an  excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  pro- 
duces a  huge  quantity  of  rich  &t  [Shkkp]  .  were  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  in  the  ease  of  animals  ofiered  to 
Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iu.  3,  9.  17,  vii.  3,  23). 
The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  &t  was 
the  richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  be- 
longed to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
tat  wsa  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
iuch  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  {mrt  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  (IL  i.  460,  ii. 
4S3;  Od.  iii.  467),  and  m  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Stiab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  chtUb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeUng  on  which  the  regulation  was  based: 
for  it  describes  the  bett  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  J8;  Num.  xviu.  12;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  cxlni.  14; 
compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x.  16). 
With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices 
or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent 
or  a  natural  death  (I^v.  vii.  24),  which  might  still 
be  used  in  any  other  way.  Ihe  bumuig  of  the  fiit 
of  sacrifices  was  particulariy  specified  in  each  kind 
of  offering,  whether  a  peace-^flcring  (Lev.  iii.  9), 
eonsecration-offeriiig  (viii.  25),  sin-ofiering  (iv.  8), 
trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or  redemption-offering 
(Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews  fully  appreciated 
the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and  had  their  stall- 
fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23;  Jer.  xlvi.  21; 
Luke  XV.  23);  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose* 
its  use  unwholesome.  W.  L.  B. 

FAT,  t.  e.  Vat.    llie  word  employed  hi  the 

A.  V.  to  transUte  the  HebKw  term  3(?.v>  ^'^^^, 
in  Jod  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeb,  indiscriminately  with  gath^  H^l,  is 
*^  wine-press  "  or  "  wine-fat,"  and  once  "  press-fkt " 
(Hag.  ii.  16);  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct  — 
ffaih  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  *^  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yeM  the  "  ^-at,*'  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thes,  p.  619  6) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out;  snd 
in  aooordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  **  wine-press "  and  *«vat8*'  appear  io 
have  been  exca^-ated  out  of  tlie  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  by.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
ffablch  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  snother, 
probably  more  modem,  hi  the  Lebanon  (p.  603). 
The  word  rendered  «*  whie-fiit "  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
vwoK-fivioyj  which  is  fluently  used  by  the  LXX.  to 
*    s  ^r6  in  the  O.  T.    [Winb-pkk»«,]    G. 


FATHER 

FATHER  {Ah,  ^S*,  Cfaald.  Abba,  S^K,  Mart 
xiv.  36,  Rom.  viiL  15:  wser^p'  Jfoier:  a  primiuvi 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  HIIS,  to  tkom 
kindntu,  Gesen.  The*,  pp.  6-4). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  &ther  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  his  creaturea,  an  authority  —  ss 
Phik)  remarks  —  intermediate  betaef^u  human  snd 
divine  (Philo,  «-«f>l  yoywy  rtfirif,  §  1).  It  Be* 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarduil 
government  ((jen.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  3).  which  wns 
introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems  which 
followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  super- 
seded it     When,  therefore,  the  name  of  *'fiuha> 

of  nations "  (CH'^^)  was  gi\-ea  to  Abram,  be 
was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Horn.  iv.  17).  The  £ather'f 
blessing  was  rq^^arded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  iiyury  on  those  on  whom 
it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40,  xlviii.  15,  9D, 
xlix.);  and  so  also4he  sin  of  a  parent  waa  heM  to 
afifect,  iu  oeriAin  cases,  the  welijire  uf  his  descend- 
ants (2  K.  V.  27),  though  the  Law  forbade  the  pun- 
ishing of  the  son  for  hit  fether's  transgreanon 
(I)eut  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xiv.  6;  Ex.  xTiii.  20).  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St.  Pkul 
as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  dis- 
Uiict  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disre- 
spect towards  them  ¥ras  condemned  by  the  Law  as 
one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1 
Tun.  1,  9 ;  comp.  Y iig.  AiltL  vi.  609 ;  Aristoph 
Ban,  274-773).  Instances  of  legal  enactment  ui 
support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in  Ex.  xxiL 
17;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14:  Deut  xxi.  18,  21; 
Lev.  XX.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Pror.  xiil.  1, 
zv.  5,  XTii.  25,  six.  13,  xx.  20,  xxviu.  24,  xxx.  17: 
b.  xlv.  10;  MaL  I  6.  The  fether,  however,  bad 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  chikl  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21;  Phik),  L  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit,  also,  th«  prindpk 
of  respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  iippean 
to  be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  bkann; 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  zlvii.  7,  10;  compl  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31;  Phik, /.  c.  §  6). 

It  is  to  this  well-reoognized  theory  of  paicntal 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  ver}'  rarious  uses 
of  the  term  "father**  in  Scripture  are  doe.  (1.) 
As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  ptaetice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21;  John  viii.  44;  Job  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  1, 8).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  iL  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi.  21;. 
(3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the  pro- 
phetical schools,  or  of  any  teacher,  are  called  sons 
(2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27;  1  K.  xx.  35; 
Heb.  xU.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  llie  tcnn  ftthcr, 
and  also  mother,  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  of  the 
male  or  fiemale  line  req)ecti\-ely  (Is.  Ii.  2;  Jer.  xxxr. 
6,  18;  Dan.  v.  2;  2  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Chr.  xt.  16). 
(5.)  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  chief,  e.  g.  the  principal  of  certain  works 
are  termed  "fatherst"  Objects  whose  eontaet 
eauses  pollution  are  called  "  fathers  **  of  defikmcnt 
(Mishn.  Shabb,  vii.  2,  ^-oL  ii.  p.  29;  Petttck,  i.  6, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Stuvnh.).  (R.)  A  protector  or 
guardian  (Job  xxix.  16;  Ps.  Ix^'iii.  5;  Deut.  uodL 
6).    Many  personal  names  are  found  with  tJie  prefii 
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FATHOM 

?^^9  M  Absabm,  Abishai,  Abinnif  Ac,^  implying 
•omoe  quality  or  attribute  poasesaed,  or  aacribed 
(<ienn.  pp.  8,  10). 

^  Fathen  *'  is  used  in  the  aenae  of  aeaiors  (Acts 
▼ii.  2f  xxiJL  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ancea- 
tors  (Dan.  v.  2;  Jer.  xxvli.  7;  Blatt.  xxiii.  30,  32). 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  acaroely  to  sit  in  his  father's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  moat  heuious  of  crimes  (Uurckhardt,  Nolet 
on  Btd.  i.  355;  I^me,  Mud.  Kyypi.  i.  84;  Atkin- 
•ou,  TravtU  in  Siberin,  Ac.  p.  559).  H.  W.  P. 
S  ft 

*  The  Arabic  t^l,  *'  &ther,"  denotes  the  person 
t»y  whoae  means  *a  thing  is  made,  repaired,  or 
caused  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  parent. 

G.  E.P. 
FATHOM.     [Measures.] 

*  FAUCHION,  a  short  sword  (Jud.  xiii.  6 
mnd  xvi.  9),  less  common  ihsM  falchion  or  fautchion, 
m  each  form  now  almost  obsolete.  It  stands  for 
iutty^Kifs,  *  transferred  Persian  word.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  weapon  with  which  Judith  slew  Hok>- 
fernci  (see  BVitzsche,  Handb,  zu  den  Apokrypken 
des  A.  T.  i.  196).  H. 

FEASTS.     [Festivals.] 

*  FEET.  For  various  customs  in  relation  to 
Uie  feet  see  Dust;  Mournimo;  Sandal;  and 
Washing  the  Hands  and  Fkkt. 

FB'LIX  (♦nA«^  Acts  xxUL-xxiv.:  [Ftfffir,  hap- 
py, fortunate;]  in  Tac.  HisL  v.  9,  called  Antonius 
Felix;  in  Suidas,  Claudius  Felix;  in  Josephus  and 
Acts,  simply  Felix;  so  also  in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54), 
a  Roman  procurator  of  Judsaa,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  whoae  freedman  he  was,  on  the 
banishment  of  VenUdius  Cumanus  in  a.  d.  l~ 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cu- 
manus were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having 
Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tacitus 
is  dhf«ctly  at  issue  with  Josephus  (ArU.  xx.  6,  2-7, 
1),  and  is  generally  suppoaed  to  be  in  error;  but 
his  account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by  adopting 
it  we  sliould  gain  some  little  justification  for  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix 
had  been  judge  of  the  nation  "  for  many  years/' 
Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  thua  be 
closely  preased ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went  to 
Judfl»  in  the  eisrhth  year  of  Claudius  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  5,  §  2).  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's 
powerful  freedman  Pallas  {B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8;  AnL 
TS..  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of 
Pallas's  influence  surviving  his  master's  death 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65)  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his 
procuratorship  by  Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in 
a  mean,  cruel,  and  profli^te  manner,  *'•  per  omnem 
ssevttiara  et  libidinem  jus  r^ium  servili  ingenio 
exercuit''  (Tac.  Jlist.  v.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54). 
With  this  compendious  description  the  fuller  details 
of  Joiiephiis  a-ifee,  though  his  narrative  is  tmged 
with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots, 
whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes 
Felix  as  putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundnxls. 
ms  period  of  office  was  4U1]  of  troubles  and  sedi- 
tions. \Xe  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
J^Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  5  5;  j5.  J.  li.  13,  §  4);  the 
followers  of  an  Kgyptian  niagician  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5;  Acts  xxi.  38);  riote  l)etween  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Ca^sorea  (AnL  xx.  8,  §  7; 
B,  J.  ii.  3,  §  7),  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
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principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  (AnL  xx.  8,  §  8^ 
Joseph.  Lift  J  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder 
of  the  high-priest  Jouatlian  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  ahvady  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin:  ** intempestivis  remediis  delicta  acceude- 
bat"  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  54;  d  ir6ktfMOS  koB'  rifjJpatf 
itytphiwiCtro,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  6).  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  Felix  in  Canarea,  having  been 
sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  "chief  captain"  Claudius  Lysias.  Some 
eflfect  was  produced  on  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
pitjcurator,  as  the  Apostle  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;  but 
St.  Paul  was  remanded  u>  prison  and  kept  there, 
in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him,  two  yean 
(Acts  XXIV.  26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  tune 
Porcius  Festus  [Fe8TUs]  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to  Kome,  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  m  Cseaarea,  and  would  have  suflbred 
the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not  his  brother 
Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  Nero  to  spare 
him  (AnL  xx.  8,  §  9).  This  was  probably  in  the 
year  60  A.  d.  (Anger,  De  temporwn  in  AcL  ApotL 
ratione,  Ac.,  p.  100;  VVieseler,  Chronologie  der 
Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  66-82).  The  wife  of  Felix 
was  DrusiUa,  dau^ter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  the 
former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa.  [Dhusilla.] 

H.  A 
•  FELLER  (Is.  xiv.  8),  a  cutter  of  wood  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  feUan,  to  fell).  The  iHt)phet 
represents  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  as  shouting  in 
the  lower  world,  over  the  fiUl  of  Sennacherib,  their 
great  destroyer:  "  Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us."  H. 

FENCED      CITIES       (Dn^*^Jp,       ot 

ni'^^^Q,  Dan.  xi.  16,  from  "l?^,  cut  off,  up- 
araU,  equivalent  to  D'^"}y  H*)"^^?,  Ges.  231: 
T^Acit  hxypoit  T€«x^^«r,  rrrtt^^tffUtnu'-  nrbes, 
or  civitatet,  nturata,  muittto.  mwutistimtB,  Jinnm). 
The  broad  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village 
in  Biblical  language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in 
the  possession  -of  waUs.  [City.]  Tlie  city  had 
walls,  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a 

watchman's  tower  ( v^Il^ :  wt^of :  terns  cut- 
todum ;  compare  Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers 
resorted  in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinc- 
tion is  tlius  obtained  — (1)  cities  ;  (2)  unwalled 
viUages;  (3)  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  I'he  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  form- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashiin,  is  said  to 
have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and'  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm.  Marc 
xiv.  9;  Deut.  iii.  6;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of  these 
many  remaiift  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  ( Dmmscut,  ii.  197 ).  The  dangers 
to  which  unwalled  villaf^ea  are  expoaed  from  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also  the  fortifi- 
cationa  by  which  the  inhabitants  sometimes  pro- 
tect themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Malcohn 
(Sketches  of  Pernia,  c.  xiv.  148;  and  Fraser, 
Pergia,  pp.  379,  380 ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7).  Villagea 
in  the  JJnui'dn  are  sometimes  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  toirether  form  a 
defense  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  ii 
closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhardt,  Syrii,  p.  212). 
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816  FENCED  CITIES 

A  fuilhcr  choracterisUc  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  tlie  use  of  the  word  H^^,  buiLl^ 
and  also  fortify.  So  that  to  "build  '*  a  city  ap- 
pears to  be  sonietimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify 
it  (comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  with  2 
Chr.  xi.  6-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 

crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  H'l^Q,  having 
towers  at  r^ular  interx'als  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15;  Judg.  ix.  4d; 
2  K.  ix.  17).     Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walla 


^"^.J^ 


l\*alts  of  Antlocb.  reoMrkable  for  their  strength,  and 
the  inaDncr  in  which  thoy  are  carried  up  and  down 
the  sides  of  mouatains. 

of  Jerusalem  tliere  were  90  towers;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  rejieatcdly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gate-ways  of  for- 
tified towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  Ac. ;  Judg.  xvi. 
2,  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33;  2  Cbr. 
xiv.  7;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advanoe  of 
tlie  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 

outwork  ( /''n.  wpoT€lx*<r;io),  in  A.  V.  "  ditch  " 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Then.  p.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  by  hindering  the  near  t^proach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eyypl.  i.  408),  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  hist  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining  in  the  ffaurdn  and  Le<f/n  are 
square.  Such  existed  at  Shechem  and  Thebez 
(Judg.  ix.  46,  51,  viii.  17;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the 
great  forts  or  towers  of  Psephinus,  Hippicus,  and 
especially  Antonia^  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well 
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as  that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jenualem.  Then 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxL 
34;  2  Mace.  v.  5;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  4,  §  3;  ^.  J. 
i.  5,  §  4,  V.  4,  §  2,  vi.  2,  §  1).  At  tiie  Ume  <^  the 
entrance  of  Israd  into  Canaan  there  were  many 
fenced  cities  existing,  whiph  first  caused  great  ahnn 
to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers  (Num.  xiiL  28), 
and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble  to  the  people  in 
subduing  them.  Many  of  these  were  refortified,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the  Hebrews  (Num. 
xxxU.  17,  34-42;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5;  Josh.  xi.  1^2,  13; 
Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  especially  those  on  the 
searcoast,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  inhabitants,  who  were  enaUed  to 
preserv'e  them  by  means  of  their  strength  in  chariots 
(Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19;  2  K.  xriiL 
8;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  strength  of  Jerusalem 
was  shown  by  the  fiict  that  that  city,  or  at  leagt 
the  citadel,  or  *'  stronghold  of  Zion,**  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jebusites  until  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7;  1  Chr.  xi.  5).  .4moug  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judab  several  are  mentioned  as 
fortifiers  or  "builders"  of  cities:  Solomon  (IK. 
ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii.  4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  liL 
25),  Rehoboam  (2  air.  xi.  6,  12),  Baasha  (1  K. 
XV.  17),  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chr.  xvu.  12),  but  especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9,  15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Abab 
the  town  of  Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a 
private  individual,  Hiel  of  Bethd  (IK.  xvi.  34). 
Herod  the  Great  was  conspicuous  in  fortifying 
strong  positions,  as  Masada,  Machaenis.  Herodium, 
I>esides  liis  great  works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J, 
rii.  6,  §§  1,  2,  and  8,  §  3;  B,  J.  i.  21,  §  10;  AnL 
xiv.  13,  9). 

Lut  the  fortified  places  of  Palei^tine  sened  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invaduig  force,  tliough  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance*  are  on  reconi, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xriii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 


The  so-called  Golden  Gats  of  Jerosalsm,  showing  sup- 
posed remains  of  the  old  Jewish  Wall. 

later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machsenn,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose 
defenses  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror 
Htus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9,  viL  6«  g 
3-4  and  8;  Robinson,  i.  233). 
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Aflsjiten  FortlflOAtloDS.     (Layaid.) 


The  eariier  Egyptian  fbrtificationfl  consisted 
nsually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  fe^  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
of  the  same  height  as  the  walk,  both  crowned  with 
a  parapet,  and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  mun  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
firom  the  miun  wall  to  enable  the  defenders  to  annoy 
the  assailants  in' flank.  The  ditch  was  sometimes 
fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself,  or 
a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice 
of  fortifying  towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  large 
temples  with  their  inclosures  were  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  i.  408, 
409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  EcVfttana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  all  mentioned,  either 
in  the  canonical  books  or  ihe  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3;  Ez. 
xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14,  15; 
Jud.  i.  1,  4;  Uyard,  Nin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  279, 
388,  395;  Nin.  <f  Bab,  pp.  231,  368;  Mon.  of 
Nin.  pt.  ii.  3J,  43).  H.  W.  P. 

FERRET  (Hijjy :  fivyaX^i  myff(tU),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  I^ev.  xi. 
80.  The  fivyaX'fi  of  Aristotle  {fli^.  An.  viii.  24) 
is  the  Mus  araneus,  or  shrew-mouse;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 


«  The   original   nieanlDg  of  the   word   ^H  is  a 
52 


utter.  The  root  is  P3^,  to  tigh  or  gi-win.  l"he 
Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this  an- 
imal with  the  hedgehc^:  see  Lewysuhn,  Z^toi.  des 
Tulmuds,  §§  12J,  134.  W.  D. 

FESTIVALS  (C^an).-  The  objeH  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  gen  • 
eral  remarks.  A  particuhur  account  of  each  festival 
is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

1.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  fiiU 
under  three  heads:  (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  mstitution  of  the  Sabbath.  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals.  (3.)  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  are  — 

(a.)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(b.)  The  8e>'enth  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trump- 
et.. 

(c)  The  SabbaUcal  Tear. 

(d.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  ITie  great  feasts  (D'^lS'^O;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, U^fX^^pUgrimagtftasU)  are  — 

(rt.)  The  Passover. 

(6.)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  AVheat- 
harvest,  or  of  the  First-Fruits. 

(c.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingather- 
ing- 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  irith  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  riii.  9-12;  cf.  Joseph. 
AnL  xi.  5,  §  5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 


"  dance." 
from  the  I 


T  le  modem  Arabic  term  Hadj  Is  derlvwl 
ame  mm  ^G««en.  TVs.  p  444). 
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PUBOver.  ThtM  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
aod  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  Aa  might  be 
•upposedf  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  i^egnrduig 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
ouavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  pre^'ented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  aU  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
85).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on.<* 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  hi  the  attempt  at  reforms^ 
tion  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in  the 
necesdty  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  go\'emment  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festi^'als 
(Jowph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii.  10,  §  2;  cf.  MaU. 
zzvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewaki  has 
•bserved)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi^'als  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  se\-en 
days  each;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year  —  two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  ono  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles,  as  weU  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  fidls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year;  and,  lastly,  the  cyde  of  annual  feasts 
occupies  seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  hi  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
daewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  '*the  first-fhiits  of 
wheatrharvest"  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  »the  firvt  of  the  first.flruits"  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
terth&mer^  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
over,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordamed 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  mdustry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
belbre  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Taberaades  after 


FB8TUS 

all  the  fruits  of  the  grtnind  were  gatberad  in.  Im 
winter,  when  travelling  was  difficult,  tfaae  were  ns 
fegti\-als. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  «ii- 
ide. 

II.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim 
(Esth.  ix.  20  ff.)  and  that  of  the  DedicatioQ  (1 
Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of 
Wood-carrying,  as  they  were  caDed  (iopraX  rm 
^uKo^opl»p)t  are  mentioned  by  Joeepbns  {Ii.  J,  iL 
17,  §  6)  and  the  Mishna  iTaania,  iv.  5).  What 
appears  to  have  been  their  origin  ia  found  in  Neh. 
X.  34.  The  term,  "the  Festival  of  the  ikukct'* 
UopT^  KapriKkov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  of- 
fering of  first-iruits  described  in  Dent.  xxvi.  1-11 
(Philo,  vol.  T.  p.  51).     [First-Fkuith.] 

The  s>-stem  of  the  Hdirt-w  festivals  is  treated  at 
lai^  by  Biihr  (SymUMk  det  Moaaiaehtn  CuUus^ 
bk.  iv.),  by  EwaU  {AkeHhumer^  p.  379  fT.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Ilcpi  t^ 
'E^6firis,  Opp,  Td.  V.  p.  21,  ed.  Tauch.). 

S.(i 

FESTUS,  POB'CIUS  {Ui^ms  ¥hfn». 
Acts  xxiv.  27),  sucoess(»'  of  Fdix  as  procorator  of 
Judsea  (Acts  /.  &•;  Josqih.  Aid.  xx.  8,  §  9;  £.  J. 
ii.  14,  §  1),  sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autmno 
of  the  year  60  A.  d.  (See  Feux.)  A  few  wteks 
after  Festus  reached  his  province  he  heard  the  eaoie 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix, 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  IL  and  Benuce 
his  sister.  Not  fhiding  anything  in  the  Apostle 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  and  bemg  oonfinncd 
in  this  view  by  his  guests,  he  would  have  set  bin 
five  had  it  not  been  that  Paul  had  himsetf  pre- 
viously (Acts  x\v.  11, 12)  appealed  to  Cseaar.  In 
consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Ronie.  Jodca 
was  in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  the  proco- 
ratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  prevtuksd  through 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii,  robbers,  and  ma- 
gicians were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  {AsA. 
XX.  8,  §  10).  Festus  hsd  a  difference  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wnU  which  they 
had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  fh)in  his  pabce 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the 
view  of  the  Temple  fh>m  the  Koman  guard  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  piw- 
urator  took  stixmgly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  dedsKO 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppc«, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  a.  n., 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  jears.  The 
chronological  questions  conceriiing  his  entrance  oo 
the  province  and  his  death  are  too  uitricate  snd 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  fbtnid 
f^Uy  discussed  by  Anger,  dt  temporvm  in  AcL 
Apott,  ratione,  p.  99  ff.,  and  Wieader,  Chtxmolope 
der  ApottelyeschichUf  pp.  8S^99.  Joaepbus  implies 
{B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  wdl  si 
an  active  magistrate.  H.  A. 

*  A  question  arises  under  this  name  nspeetiqg 
Luke's  accuracy. 

CouU  Festus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  eaU  the  em- 
peror his  lord  in  accordance  with  Koman  usage,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done,  Acts  xxv.  26?  A  fiee 
Roman  under  the  repubhc  never  eaOed  any  one  his 
K^pios  or  dcminui^  which  Latin  word,  dwiotipg 


h  The  Iaw  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Oon- 
Toeatlon  as  Sabbaths.  But  the  Uishna  makes  a  dis- 
Unetion,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be  per* 
•mned  on  the  former,  which  are  unlawAiI  on  the 


Sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Yom  TUt;  while  hi 
Katon  it  lays  down  strange  and  bordensome  < 
tions  iu  lefetttDce  to  the  intermfediate  days. 
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mome-matteTy  tlttve-matter,  is  the  equivalent  of 
J^-wrfriyj,  and  in  a  decree  of  idotos.  If  dominiu, 
DOW,  At  a  subsequent  period  could  be  so  used,  much 
more  K^pios  oould  be.  That  it  could  be  and  was 
to  used  we  have  the  means  of  showing.  Under 
Augustus,  when  a  mime  in  the  theatre  uttered  the 
words,  ^  O  dominum  eequum  et  boiium/*  the  audi- 
ence applied  it  to  the  emperor  and  expressed  loud 
applause  (Sueton.  AuffusL  §  53).  Augustus  re- 
buked the  use  of.  the  term,  but  oould  not  repress 
it,  nor  oould  Tiberius  pre\'ent  its  application  to 
himself  (Sueton.  Tiber.  §  27;  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  87). 
Philo,  in  his  account  of  hid  legation  to  Caligula, 
makes  Herod  Agrippa  call  that  emperor  8c<nr<{ri7Si 
and  eveii  Philo's  fellow-delegates  address  him  as 
Kvptos,  Afterwards,  in  addressing  the  emperor,  it 
became  much  more  frequent  The  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan,  and  those  of  Fronto  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
before  his  accession  to  the  imperial  power,  b^in 
with  thtnino  meo.  So  in  addresses  to  a  crowd,  to 
unknown  and  even  to  known  persons  of  no  very 
high  rank  the  same  title  was  given,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Xero  himself  (Dk>n  Cass.  bi.  20). 
The  lapidary  style  from  Tiberius  onward  follows  in 
the  same  track.  The  earliest  use  of  dominus,  as 
a  title  of  the  emperor,  on  inscriptions  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Domitian,  but  jcvpiof,  especially  on 
Egyptian  marbles,  is  the  empat>r*s  tide  of  honor 
in  very  many  instances,  and  from  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  Nero  was  so  called.  Moreover  children  called 
their  parents  so,  and  friends  each  other.  "  lUud 
mihi  in  ore  erat  domini  met  Gallionis,'^  says  Seneca 
under  Nero,  speaking  of  his  brother  the  ^  deputy 
of  Achaia  "  (EpisL  104).  These  remarks  serve  to 
■how  the  wonderftil  aocuracy  of  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
of  which  aocuracy  all  new  study  is  constantly  fui^ 
nisbing  additional  proof.  See  a  copious  discussion 
of  this  topic  in  the  BibL  Saci-ay  xviil.  595-008. 

T.  D.  W. 

FETTERS  (D^ritjJra,  b^?,  D^'9t).  (1.) 
The  first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechiuhtaim^  ex- 
presses the  material  of  which  fetterg  were  usually 
made,  namely,  6ra«s  (W8ai  x^f^^'  ^'  ^*  "^^ 
ters  of  brass ''),  and  also  that  they  weie  made  in 
poii-s,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2 
Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xzv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxkiii.  11,  xzxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  iii.  11).  Iron  was  occasionally 
empbyed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix.  8). 
(2.)  Cebel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms,  and, 
from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number,  may 
porhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the  fet- 
ters. Ztkkim  ("fetters/*  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
usually  translated  "chains'*  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv. 
14;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refier  to  the  (wUractioa  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thet,  p.  424).  [Fetters  of  iron  (vilai) 
are  probably  meant  in  Mark  v.  4  bU  and  Luke  viii. 
29.     See  Chains.    H.]  W.  L.  R 

FEVER  {TTVVl,  HR^^,  ^rrf\ :  Ur^pos, 
QtyoSf  ipt9i<rfi6s;  Lev.  xxvi'.  16,  Deul  xxviii.  22). 
these  words,  from  various  roots  »  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  aflbetkm. 
The  word  ^lyos  ("  shuddering  **)  suggests  the  ague 
«s  aooompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended;  and  this  is  still  a  very 


a  Winer  soggests  the  Arable  ^^  ^^,  which  he 
»Mkn  StirkfiuUf  •'.  «.  ohoking  phlegm.     It 
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common  disease  in  Pialestine;  the  third  word,  wlueb 
they  render  4p€$urftAs  (a  term  stall  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  imtation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be  ery- 
sipelas. Fever  constantly  accompanies  the  bloody 
flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8 ;  oomp.  De  Man- 
delslo,  Trartls,  ed.  1069,  p.  65).  Fevers  of  an 
inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Burckhardt| 
Aifib.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones 
at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  the 
Utter  often  fatal,  are  oixlinary  Arabian  diseases. 
For  the  fonner,  though  often  &tal  to  strangers,  the 
natives  care  littJe,  but  much  drtsd  a  relapse.  These 
fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome  swell- 
ings in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii.  290, 291). 

H.  H. 

FIELD  (n'TfO').  The  Hebrew  tadeh  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  our  Jield:  the  two  words 
agree  in  describing  cuUivated  land,  but  they  difi^  in 
point  of  extent,  tlie  iideh  being  specifically  applied 
to  what  is  unindotecL,  while  the  opposite  notion  of 
inckwure  is  involved  in  the  word^eZiiL  The  essenoe 
of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to  lie 
in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius  (TAes.  p.  1321) 
giving  it  the  soise  o{  freedom,  Stanley  (p.  490) 
that  of  8moothne$$,  comparing  arffum  from  arare. 
On  the  one  hand  $adeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4, 
xxxiv.  7;  Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage  (Gen.  xxzviL  7,  xlvii. 
24;  Ruth  ii.  2, 3;  Job  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mio. 
in.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  A.  V.  "ground"; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountaui-top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  86; 
2  Sam.  i.  21);  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilderness  (Stanley, 
pp.  236,  490),  as 'in  the  instance  of  Jacob  settling 
in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiu.  19),  the  fiekl 
of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V. 
«* country";  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
1 1,  of  the  cultivated  Jieidtf  which  formed  the  oasis 
of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8),  though  a  differ- 
ent sense  has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  (jesenius, 
Thes.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand  the  tadeh  ii 
firequently  contrasted  with  what  is  inclosed,  whether 
a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Ixiv.  xxv.  8,  4;  Num.  xvi. 
14,  XX.  17 ;  compare  Num.  xxii.  23,  **  the  ass  went 
into  the  field,"  with  verse  24,  '« a  path  of  the  vine- 
yards, a  wall  beuig  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that 

side  "),  a  garden  (the  very  luune  of  which,  79,  im- 
plies inclosure),  or  a  walled  town  (Dent,  xxviii.  3, 
16);  unwalled  villages  or  scattered  houses  ranked 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and 
hence  the  expression  eif  rous  aypo^s  =  housei  in 
the  Jiekit  {in  viOas,  Vulg. ;  Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In 
many  passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote 
fh>m  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen. 
XXV.  27 ;  the  LXX.,  however,  refer  it  to  his  char- 
acter, kypoUos) :  this  is  more  fully  expressed  by 

n^^n  ^39,  the  open  field  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  63,  xviL 
5;  Num.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  ia 
naturally  eoupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  de- 
sertion (Jer.  ix.  22;  Es.  xvL  6,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  87, 
xxxix.  6). 

The  separate  pfets  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut  xix. 


ms  to  mean  the  ftx>thing  at  the  mouth  which  ao- 
companies  the  violent  religions  easrcltaUons  of  the 
&DatlcaI  Arabs  on  the  oeeasioB  of  the  ftsttval  ol  the 
Nebi-Honsa: 
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14,  xxvii.  17;  cf.  Job  xnw.  2;  Prov.  xxu.  28,  xxiii. 
10) :  the  alisence  of  fences  rendered  Uie  fields  liable 
to  damage  firom  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xiii.  5)  or  fire 
(ver.  G;  2  Sam.  xi?.  30):  hence  the  necessity  of 
eonstaiitly  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  peo{>le  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Nataor 
(Wortabet,  -Syt'^,  i.  2t)3).  A  certain  amonnt  of 
protection  ^-as  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and 
strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  outside: 
"  8I)elt  '•  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  26,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin). From  the  absence  of  inclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(l.ev.  xxvii.  16  if.;  Ruth  iv.  5;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25: 
Prov.  xxvii.  2G,  ixxi.  16),  the  ogtr  publicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls   of  the   Levitical  cities,   which  was    called 

Q^l^p  (A.  v.  8ttlntrb8%  and  was  deemed  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 12),  or 
lastly  the  territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii. 
3,  xxxvi.  38;  Num.  xxi.  20;   Ruth  i.  6,  iv.  3: 

1  Sam.  vi.  1,  xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5, 
"  a  town  in  the  field  "  (A.  V.  country)  ==  a  pro- 
vincial town  as  distinct  from  the  royal  city.  A 
plot  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger  one  was 

termed  711W  HJ^O  (G«n-  "^"-  1^?  ^"*^  '^■ 
3;  1  Chr,  xi.  13),  or  simply  nfj^ll  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
80,  xxiii.  12;  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  29).  Fields  occa- 
iionally  received  names  ailer  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-Hazziurim,  the  Jield  of  the  sfrmff  men,  or 
possibly  of  simnh  (2  Sam.  ii.  16),  or  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  have  been  applied  (2  K.  XTiii. 
17;  Is.  vii.  3*;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  obsen'ed  that  tlie  expressions  ^*  fruit- 
fid  field"  (Is.  X.  18,  xxU.  17,  xxxU.'l5,  16)  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  x\i.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33)  are 
not  connected  with  »ruf«A,  but  with  caitml,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from,  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.     The  same  term  occurs  in 

2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Cannel), 
Is.  X.  18  i/in'€8t),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  {fruitful  place) 
[Carmel].     Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 

in  E«.  xvii.  5,  l^'^t-ni^  (A.  V.  frtdtful  feld), 
which  means  a  field  suited'  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  furtfier  to  notice  other  terms— (1.) 
Bhedemoth  {rh^l\p\  translated  "fields,"  and 
oonnected  by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  inchsure. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  notion  of 
burning  does  not  rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
word.  This  gives  a  more  consistent  sense  through- 
out. In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  taithered 
grape;  in  Hab.  iii.  17,  blasted  com;  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  the  burnt  parts  of  the  city  (no  "  fields  "  inter- 
vened between  the  southeastern  angle  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Kidron);  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut 
xxxii.  32,  tlic  sense  of  a  /dace  of  burning  is  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  therefore  neoeasary  to  treat  tlie 
word  in  Is.  xxx>ii.  27,  "blasted,"  as  a  ooirupt 

readmg.  (2.)  Abel  ( /JH),  a  well-watered  spot, 
frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in  proper  names. 
(3.)  Achu  pnW),  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin, 
given  in  the  LXX.  in  a  Graclzed  form,  &yfi  (Gen. 
lU.  2, 18,  "meadow;"  Job  viil.  11,  ".flag:"  Is. 
fix.  7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
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grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt    (4.)  MaarA 
(iT^pO),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  rx.  33, 

meadows  "):  it  has  been  treated  ai  a  eomiption 
either  of  H^^Ki,  care,  or  ^TJSP*  /«»*  **<  ««' 
{iiirh  huff/x&yf  liXX.).  But  tlie  sense  of  opcnwu 
or  exjxtmre  may  be  applied  to  it :  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Benjamites  having  been  previoiLdy  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  >V.  L.R 

*  This  practice  of  leaving  the  fifekls  of  diflerent 
proprietors  uninclosed,  or  separated  only  by  a  nar 
row  foot-path,  explains  other  Scripture  statements 
or  allusions.  Thus  the  sower,  scattering  his  sbhI, 
as  he  approaches  the  end  or  side  of  his  own  lot,  is 
liable  to  have  some  of  the  grains  fall  beyond  the 
plou(;hed  portion;  and  ihert,  exposed  on  the  luid 
ejirth  (see  Mati,  xiii.  4),  the  fowls  may  oome  and 
devour  them  up.  In  this  way  also  we  may  under- 
stand the  Saviour^A  passing  with  bis  didcifiles 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath.  Instead 
of  crossing  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the 
grain,  they  no  doubt  followed  one  of  these  paths 
between  the'  fields,  where  the  grain  stood  within 
their  reach.  The  object  being  to  appease  their 
hunger,  the  "  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  to  eat " 
was  not,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  a  vioUtion  of 
the  rights  of  property,  nor  was  it  for  that  that  the 
Pharisees  complained  of  the  disciples,  but  for  break- 
uig  the  Sabbath  (Luke  vi.  1  AT.).  The  people  <rf 
Palestine  grant  the  same  lil>erty  to  the  hungry  at 
the  present  time  (Rob.  BibL  Rts.  ii.  192).  Ruth, 
it  is  said,  gleaned  in  "  a  part  of  the  field  bdongicg 
to  Boa2 "  (Ruth  il.  3).  We  are  to  think  of  an 
open  cidtivated  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
various  owners,  and  the  particular  part  of  this 
uninclosed  field  to  which  the  steps  of  the  gleaner 
brought  her,  was  the  part  which  belonged  to  Boaz. 
In   the   N.  T.,    "fields"    (iypol)   occasionally 


means  farm-houses  or  hamlets,  in  distinction  from 
villages  and  towns.  See  Mark  v.  14,  vi.  36,  56, 
where  we  have  "  coiuitry  "  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

•  FIELD,  FULLER'S,  THE.  [Fulleb'i 
Field,  The.] 

•FIELD,  POTTER'S,  THE.  [Acn. 
DAM  a;  Potteu's  Field,  The.} 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  HJWp,  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  signifies 
tiie  tree  Ficus  carica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its 
fruit.  The  IJCX.  render  it  by  o-wjcij  and  cvkw, 
and  when  it  signifies  fruit  by  avlcii  [  ?]— also  by  av 
Kct&v  or  (Tuirciv,  fcetum,  in  Jer.  t.  17  and  Am.  iv. 
9.  In  N.  T.  avKti  is  the  fig-tree,  and  avxa  the 
figs  (Jam.  iii.  12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  comnMo 
in  Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  iras 
famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  thry 
are  still  found  there  (see  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  pp^  187, 
421, 422).  "  To  sit  under  one*s  own  vine  and  one's 
own  fig-tree  "  became  a  proverbial  expreasioo  among 
the  Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv. 
25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zcsh.  iii.  10).  The  character  of 
the  tree,  with  its  wide-spreadiQg  bnnchea,  aoeocdi 

well  with  the  derivation  of- the  name  firam  ]Srt. 
to  stretch  out,  porrexil  brachia.  In  Gen.  iiL  7 
the  identification  of  HJ^ip  H^S  with  the  ham 
of  the  Ficus  carica  has  been  disqputed  by  Ges^ 
nius,  Tuch,  and  others,  who  think  thai  the  iargt 
leaves  of  the  Indian  Musa  paratHnnca  are  meant 
(Germ.  Adtmsfeigt  —  Fr.  figuitr  d^Adam),  TheM 
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loavw,  lK>wever,  would  not  have  needed  to  be  strung 
or  sewn  together,  and  the  plant  itself  U  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 

the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  uI^^SP  is  used  (see 

Jer.  viii.  13).     There  are  also  the  words  HH-IS^i 

DQ,   and    nb3^,  signifying  diflTerent  kinds  of 

figs,  (a.)  In  Hob.  ii.  10,  n^KIp?  TTVO^  sig- 
nifies (he  Jint  ripe  of  the  Jiff-fret,  and  the  same 
word  oocturs  in  Is.  xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1 
(coinp.  Jer.  xiiv.  2).  Lowth,  on  Is.  xxviii.  4, 
quotes  from  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of 
the  early  fig  called  boccore,  and  in  Spanish  AUxp- 

cora.  (b.)  3^  is  the  unripe  fi;;,  which  hangs 
through  thA  winter.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Cant. 
ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  fh>m  the  root  IDS, 
crudus  futX  The  I-XX.  render  it  ^Aui^oi.  It  is 
found  in  the  Greek  word  Bv9<pay^  =  ''?.^^?  n**?, 
«« house  of  green  figs"  (see  Buxt.  col.  161)  1). 

(c.)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food, 
and  compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing them.  They  also  appear  to  Iiave  bei^n  used 
remedially  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21). 

Such  a  cake  was  called    nbzi^,  or  more  fully 

D^ISbVl  nv.Il'^j  on  account  of  its  shape,  from 

root   bS'^T,   to   n^ke  round.     Hence,  or  rather 

from  the  Sjriac  Mnb^l,  the  first  letter  being 
dropt,  came  the  Greek  word  iraXdOri-  Atheneeus 
(xi.  500,  ed.  Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the 
irakddri  2vpi<wc^.  Jerome  on  I'jj.  v\.  descrilies  the 
naXdOti  to  be  a  mass  of  fii,'s  and  rich  dates,  formed 
iuto  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in 
order  that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so 
as  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  W.  D. 
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Fig—  Ficus  car  tea. 

Ffw  passages  in  the  Gospels  have  given  occa- 
sion to  so  much  perplexity  as  that  of  St  Mark 


xi.  13,  where  the  Evangdist  relates  the  circum- 
stance of  our  lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  Rei|h- 
any :  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  oflf  having  leaves 
he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon, 
and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves;  for  the  time  offiyt  was  tiot  yetJ*^  'ITie  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fhiit  at  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  ths 
consequent  ii\iustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  tree,  is  ob\ious  to  e\-ery  reader. 

The  fig-tree  {Ficw  carica)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the 
year:  first,  there  is  the  biccui-ah,  or  "early  ripe 
fig,"  fre(|uently  mention«jd  in  the  O.  T.  (see  Mic 
vii.  1;  Is.  xxviii.  4;  Hoe.  ix.  10),  which  ripens  on 
an  a>-era<;e  towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  &• 
vorable  places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may 
ripen  a  little  earlier,  while  under  less  favorable 
circumstances  they  may  not  be  matured  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  bicciirah  drops  off  the  tree 
as  soon  as  ripe;  hence  the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  12. 
when  shaken  they  "  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  {Trav.  i.  264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  com- 
pares the  Spanish  name  breba  for  this  eariy  fruit, 
"  quasi  breve,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  time. 
About  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  biccurimy 
the  knrmoute  or  summer  ig  b^ns  to  be  formed ; 
these  rarely  ripen  before  August,  when  another 
crop,  called  "  the  winter  fig,"  appears.  Shaw  de- 
scril)es  this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer  shape 
and  d;u'ker  complexion  than  the  kai-mouie,  hanging 
and  ripening  on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are 
shed,  and,  provided  the  winter  proves  mild  and 
temperate,  as  gatliered  as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the 
spring.     (Gomp.  also  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  26,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  alx)ve-quoted  pas- 
sage in  St.  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
pjirt  very  unsatisfactory;  passing  over,  therefore, 
the  ingenious  though  objectionat>le  reading  pro- 
posed by  Dan.  Heinsius  {Extrcit.  Sac.  ed.  1630, 
p.  116)  of  ou  yhp  ^Vy  Kcuohs  avKw  —  "where  he 
was,  it  was  the  season  for  ngs  "  —  and  merely  men- 
tioning another  proposal  to  read  that  clause 
of  the  evangelist's  remark  as  a  question, 
"■  fur  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs  ?  "  and  the 
no  li^ss  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond 
{A  not.  on  St.  Mark),  "it  was  not  a  good 
*e:i' )n  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpretar 
tit  III  s  which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent 
origin,  we  find  in  modem  works. 

'Ihe  explanation  which  has  found  faror 
with  most  writers  is  that  which  understands 
the  words  Kcuphs  a^Kwy  to  mean  "  the  fig- 
har  est;"  tlie  ydp  in  this  case  is  referred 
not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  "he 
found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more 
retnote  one,  "  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
an^iJiing  thereon;"  for  a  similar  tmjection 
It  H  usual  to  refer  to  Mark  x\x  3,  4;  the 
"""  -e  of  the  whole  passage  would  then  be  as 
ws:  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  hav- 
leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might 
(iidil  any  fruit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have 
rmiiid  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it 

tjf  \\7\A  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he  came  he 
I  fuiiud  nothing  but  leaves."  (See  the  notes 
ill  '  iie  Greek  Testaments  of  Burton,  TroUope, 
lili  mifield,  Webster  and  Wilkinson;  Mac- 
khi^'ht,  Ifunn.  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  591,  note, 
IbuO;  Klsley's  Aunot.  ad  1.  c,  d'c.)  A  for- 
cible objection  to  this  explanation  will  bs 
I  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  namely, 
'  the  end  of  M.irch  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  fi  rg 
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tt  all  eatable  would  be  found  on  the  trees;  the  bic- 
eutim  seldom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of 
June,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bigger 
than  common  plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state 

to  thepafffftm  (D'*25)  of  Cant.  ii.  13,  whoUy  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
lonable  to  infer  that  our  Iword  expected  to  find  some- 
thing more  palatable  than  these  small  sour  things 
upon  a  tree  which  bj  its  show  of  foliage  bespoke, 
though  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of  good  fruit, 
for  it  is  important  to  remember  that  t?iej)mi  comes 
before  the  leaves.  Again,  if  Kaify6s  denotes  the 
*^  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that  altlrough  the 
fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season  was  not 
very  fiur  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  consequence 
must  have  beoi  considerably  more  matured  than 
these  hard  paggim;  but  is  it  probable  that  St. 
Mark  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
ii  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March, 
when  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  before 
June  at  the  earliest? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  ti-ee  in  question 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Cekius  (Hierob.  ii. 
9S6)  says  there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the 

Jews  by  the  name  of  BemiUi-shmch  {n*)W  ni3I3), 
which  produces  grossnli^  ^^  small  unripe  figs  "  {png- 
gim)  every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third 
year;  and  that  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  annual  grossuU  only  were 
produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the 
BenoUi-shuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  unreasonableness  remsdus  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  {Comment,  in 
Markf  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question, 
that  it  was  that  kind  which  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  2,  §  4)  calls  itfi<pv?i\ov,  "  evergreen,"  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but 
the  Carob  or  Locust  tree  ( Ceratonia  siliqua). 

It  appears  to  us,  after  a  long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best 
met  by  looking  it  full  in  the  face,  and  by  admitting 
that  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  stand,  neither 
baying  recourse  to  trajection,  nor  to  imavailable 
attempts  to  prove  that  eatable  figs  could  have  been 
found  on  tlie  trees  in  March.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally the  winter  figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild 
seasons,  and  may  be  gatiiered  the  following  spring, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  usual  circum- 
stance; and  even  iJiese  figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the 
year,  do  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  con- 
tinue on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  it  is  footing 
forth  its  leaves. 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  whole  transaction  ?  It  was  stated  above  that 
the  ihiit  of  the  fig>tree  appears  before  the  leaves; 
oonsequently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  should 
also  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  nat- 
ural causes  had  opoiited  to  efiect  so  unusual  a 
thiug  as  for  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is 
unimportant  to  inquire;  but  the  stepping  out  of 
the  way  with  the  possible  chance  («/  ipoy  si  forU^ 
"  under  the  circumstances; "  see  Winer,  Gram,  of 
,N,  T.  Diction,  p.  465,  l^Iasaon's  transl.)  of  finding 
mtable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of 
March,  would  proliably  be  repeated  by  any  obeerv- 
■nt  modem  traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole 
question  turns  on  the  jtreiennons  of  the  tree;  had 
it  not  proclaimed  by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over 
other  fig-trees,  and  thus  proudly  exhibited  its  pr&- 
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cociousness,  had  our  Lord  at  that  season  of  thi 
year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig-trees  opon  which 
no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  fruit,  —  then  the  case  would  be  altered,  and 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real.  The  vonii 
of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  nndentood  in  the 
sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  lOg- 
gests.  The  evangelist  gives  the  noaoo  why  no 
fruit  was  found  on  the  tree,  namdy,  **  because  it 
was  not  the  time  for  fruit; "  we  are  left  to  infer 
the  reason  why  it  ought  to  have  had  fruit  if  it  were 
true  to  its  pretensions;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  miracle  hod  a  typical  design,  to  show  how 
God  wouki  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing  like 
this  precocious  fig-tree  *^to  be  fint,"  should  be 
**  last  "in  his  fiivor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  vraa  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsvrorth  wdl 
expresses  it,  *«  the  rustling  lea^-es  of  a  religloiis 
profession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Phai^ees, 
the  ostentatious  display  of  the  I^w,  and  vain  exu- 
berance of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  vrorks." 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  lefcned  to 
Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracles  (p.  4^),  and  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  conroborative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it :  "  All  the  espboatiou 
which  go  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  natonl 
order  of  things  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine, 
there  might  have  been,  even  at  this  early  time  of 
the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which 
had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early  figs  of  spring 
themselves  —  all  these,  ingenious  as  they  oiften  are, 
yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For,  without 
entering  further  into  the  question  whether  they 
prove  their  pomt  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
ov  ykp  ^v  Kotpbs  avKuy  of  St.  Mark;  from  which 
it  is  pbiin  tiuat  no  such  calctUaiion  of  probabi&tia 
brought  the  Lord  thither,  but  thou  cUmormai  leaves 
whidi  he  had  a  right  to  count  would  have  been  <mv 
companied  with  abnionnal  fruiV  See  also  Trench's 
admirable  reference  to  £e.  xvii.  24.  W.  H. 

*  Unge  {Bibeboerh,  ii.  116)  adopts  the  tn^ecAm 
view,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  'In  the 
oh  yh^  clause,  he  finds  in  eflfect  a  reason,  not  why 
Jesus  should  not  ha\'e  expected  to  find  ^  on  the 
tree  (namely,  because  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs 
to  be  ripe),  but  just  the  reverse,  u  e.  why  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  found  them  (since  the  leaves  had 
come)  provided  it  was  not  so  kte  in  the  season  that 
they  had  been  gathered.  Mark  states,  therefore, 
essentially  for  the  reader's  information,  thai  this 
reason  for  the  disappointment  (ov  7^  Jlr  kou^s 
ffvKtav)  did  not  exist,  and  hence  the  aeoeitful  tree 
could  justly  serve  as  a  fit  symbol  of  fidse  profesors 
of  the  gospel.  The  season  for  the  harvesting  of 
figs  differs  in  difieront  lands.  Hence  Mark's  foreign 
readers  (he  only  gives  the  explanation)  would  need 
to  be  informed,  that  it  vraa  not,  in  this  psitic- 
ular  instance,  too  early  for  figs  on  the  one  hand 
(as  the  leaves  showed),  and  not  too  late  on  the 
other,  as  the  harvest-time  was  not  past.  For  the 
possibility  tliat  a  species  of  the  fig-tree  might  have 
leaves,  and  even  fruit,  "  in  the  warm,  shdtered  ra- 
vines of  Olivet,"  at  the  time  of  the  Fassover,  ses 
Thomson's  Land  ^  Book,  L  638.  II. 

FIR  (tr'in^,  Wi^;  n\nSn5,  biroihiin 
6pKfvBos,  ircSpos,  w(tvs,  KvrdfHeirot,  'rewni' 
abies,  cupressus).  The  Hebrew  term  in  all  (irolia- 
bility  denotes  either  the  Pinus  hntepensis  or  the 
Juniperus  ezceUa,  both  of  which  trees  grow  in 
Lebanon,  and  would  supply  excellent  timber  tor  ihs 
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parpom  to  which  w«  leam  in  Scripture  the  berM 
was  applied;  aa,  for  initance,  for  boardi  or  phmka 
for  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  15);  for  ita  two  doon 
(ver.  34);  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  (8 
Chr.  iiL  5);  for  ship-boards  (Rz.  xxvii.  5);  for 
muacal  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  red  heart- 
wood  of  the  tall  ftagrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was 
no  doubt  extensively  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  and  the  identification  of  berdsh  or  berM 
with  this  tree  receives  additional  confirmation  from 
fibe  IJiK,  words  ipKtvBot  and  KtZpoSy  "a  juni- 
per.*' The  deodar,  the  krch,  and  Scotch  fir,  which 
have  been  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  be- 
rdsA,  do  not  exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.   [Cedar.] 

W.  H. 

FIRE  (1.  tZTHI:  -r^x  ignit:  9.  *)V<,and  also 

*V1S :  i^£f :  lux ;  flame  or  light).  The  applications 
of  fire  m  Scripture  may  be  classed  as:  — 

I.  RtUgums.  —  {\,)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense  ofifering,  beginning 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  alta^,  first 
kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24),  and 
rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon*s  Temple 
<2  Chr.  rii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  Judg.  xiii  20; 
1  K.  xvUi.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17;  oomp. 
b.  li.  6,  Ixvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2,  8,  iv. 
1;  Mark  U.  44;  2  Pet.  iu.  10;  Kev.  xx.  14,  15; 
Reland,  AnL  Sacr,  i.  8,  p.  20 ;  Jennings,  Jewish 
Ant.  ii.  1,  p.  301;  Joseph.  Ant,  iii.  8,  §  6,  viii.  4, 
§  4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and 
with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  sim- 
ilar use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  deity, 
whidi  prevailed  among  so  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even  now 
extinct:  «.  g.  the  Sabsean  and  Magian  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abra- 
ham (Spencer,  de  Leg.  fftbr.  ii.  1,  2);  the  occa- 
sional rebpae  of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or 
its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship   (Is.  xxvii.  9; 

eomp.  Gesen.  73n,  p.  489;  Deut.  xvii.  3;  Jer. 
viu.  2;  Ez.  viii.  16;  Zeph.  i.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  16,  xii. 
8,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  c.  vi. 
§§  405, 408)  [Moloch]  ;  the  worship  or  deification 
of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to  some 
extent,  as  amon:;  the  Persians,  so  also  even  iu 
Egypt  (Her.  ui.  16;  WUkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  i.  328, 
•bridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (lliuc.  i.  24,  ii.  16;  Qc.  de  Leg.  Ii.  8,  12; 
Liv.  xxviii.  12;  Dionys.  ii.  67;  Plut.  Numa,  9,  i. 
S63,  ed.  Reiske);  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of 
worship,  differing  firom  each  other  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  but  to  some  extent  simiLu-  in  princi- 
ple, of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico^  i.  60, 
64;  Peru,  i.  101);  and  bstly  the  theory  of  the  so- 
ealled  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bora- 
bay.  (Fraser,  Perna,  c.  iv.  pp.  141,  162,  164;  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  TmveU,  ii.  60,  424;  Chardin,  Voy~ 
wget,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367  ff.;  Niebuhr,  Voy- 
%get,  ii.  36,  87;  Manddslo,  TraveU,  b.  i.  p.  76; 
Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  i.  335,  ed.  Smith;  Bei\j.  of 
Tudela,  Early  Trav,  pp.  114,  116;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replen- 
ished with  wood  every  morning  (Ijbw  vi.  12;  comp. 
Is.  xxd.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it  was 
dirided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims, 
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one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  per- 
Uons  (Lev.  vi.  15;  Rebnd,  Antiq.  Ileb.  i.  4,  8,  p. 
26;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred  purpcm 
obtained  elsewhere  than  horn  the  altar  was  called 
**  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and 
Abthu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire  from  God 
(Lev.  X.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  flrom  the  Blid- 
ianites,  such  articles  as  oould  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  shun  for 
sin-ofiering9  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out> 
side  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xri.  27; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  •  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace-ofierings  were  being  sacriiksed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  —  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22;  Mark  xi  v.  54;  John  xviii.  18;  Harmer, 
Obs.  i,  125;  Raumer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  ■ 
hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  chaicoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  charcoal, 
on  which  a  sort  of  tabk»  is  set  covered  with  a  car* 
pet;  and  the  company  phicing  their  feet  under  the 
carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Tracelt^ 
p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  190).  Rooms  in 
Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans  of 
charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (i^Ane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i.  41;  Englishw,  m 
f^fftpty  ii.  11).     [Coal,  Amer.  ed.] 

On  the  Sabbath  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xr. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  tlie  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not 
if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If 
a  festi^'al  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol.  iL 
4,  56,  Moed  Kaion,  ii.  vol.  ii.  287,  Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season 
in  Syria  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
ftt>m  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mbhn.  .Sfaccoth^ 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  Surenhus. ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  m  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-Uw,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appeen 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  natione, 
burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  mode, 
if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of  vengeance 
upon  captives;  and  in  a  modified  form  was  not 
unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  themselTeB  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  20,  21).  In 
certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  and 
of  infiunous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh, 
vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  rehipsed  into  idohitry  (Ex.  xxxii.  20 
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2  K.  X.  26;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiiL  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  aiid  in  the  case  of  Husor,  the 
chariots  also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with 
fin  (Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  0,  13).  One  of 
the  expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  62). 
[Sieges.] 

y .  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  especially  royal  personages,  aa  is  mentioned 
specially  in  the  cases-  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah,  and 
negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  (Jhr.  xn.  14,  xxi. 
19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

YI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (fCx. 
xxxii.  24,  XXXV.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii.  2,  8; 
Num.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Hani>icr.\ft.] 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temp(jral  calamities  and 
ftiture  punishments  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12;  Jer.  xx.  9;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iu.  2;  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Mark  ix.  43: 
Rev.  XX.  15).  II.  W.  r. 

FIRE-PAJ^  (nrinO :  Twp«oir,  Ovfuarfipt' 
or:  ignium  receptaadwn^  thurilndutn),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (ICx.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3;  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  lii.  19).  The  same  woiti  is 
elsewhere  rendered  *♦  snuff-dish"  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv.  9;  iwcMvar^p-  emuncfonitm) 
and  •'censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  6  ff.). 
There  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two  articlra 
•0  called;  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  live 
eoals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense;  another, 
like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trinmiing  the 
lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snufifers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff.  W.  U  B. 

FIRKIN.     [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
JlrmamerUum  as  the  equi\'alent  of  the  <rT(pcw/ia  of 

the  LXX.  and  tlie  rakia  (J'^i'P^)  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Gen.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew  term  first  deuiands 
notice.  It  la  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  erpftngion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  .\.  V.  (/.  c);  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word 
13  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  'ITie  verb 
raka.  means  to  expand  by  beating^  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  Ideating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence  the 

fubstantive  C^^j^H  —  "  broad  pUtes  "  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38 ).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surfiice  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18  —  "  Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass"  —  the 
mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  golifiity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansiott  and  tenuity  in  the  term  ralia^. 
Saalschiitz  (Archcetd.  ii.  67)  conceives  that  the  idea 
of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6,  which 
implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  tlie  miat 
through  the  rakia  ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense 
of  pure  expansion  —  it  is  the  large  and  lofly  room 
in  which  the  winds,  <^c.,  have  their  al)ode.  But  it 
should  be  ohser\'ed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies  the  very 
reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the  jvrHi  it 
«uuld  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain ;  the  misti 
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howwer,  was  formed  under  the  r*t/rii^  and  rewemHit 
a  heavy  dew  —  a  mode  of  fructifying  the  earth 
which,  from  ita  regularity  and  quietude,  was  men 
appropriate  to  a  state  of  innooenee  than  nin.  the 
occasional  violence  of  which  aMociated  it  with  (Le 
idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same  idea  of 
tolidiiy  runs  through  all  the  referaneea  to  the  rakia. 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  &  solid  floor— 
^  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone; "  nor  is  the 

image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word  HZ^b 

as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rather 
than  to  tiie  paring  as  in  the  A.  Y.,  either  seose 
being  admissible.  So  again,  in  £z.  i.  22-26,  the 
"  firmament "  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia  sbouk) 
be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with 
Uie  sapphire  (Ex.  L  c.)  and  with  cr^-stal  (£z.  L  c; 
comp.  Hev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
its  solidity.  Further,  the  oflice  of  the  rakia  in  the 
economy  of  the  worid  demanded  strength  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  tJ* 
waters  above  and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In 
order  to  enter  into  this  description  we  mnut  sony 
our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water,  in  which  the 
material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  intemiici;leii. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  orderly 
arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of  hearen 
and  eartli,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  betvieen 
the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to 
support  the  upper  reservoir  (Ps.  cxl\iii.  4;  corap. 
Ps.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  rq)re8ented  as  ^  build- 
ing his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  "  in  water," 

■a  the  A.  V.;  the  prep.  $  signifying  the  materinl 

ont  of  which  the  beams  and  joists  were  made\ 
itself  lieing  supported  at  the  edge  or  rim  of  tie 
earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  JoN 
xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  ral-it 
was  provided  with  »*  windows"  (Gen.  vii.  11:  I*, 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "doors"  (Ps.  Ixx^iii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consecpieutly,  they 
might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt  xxiv.  29).  In  lUl  these  particulars  we  rec- 
ognize the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
(Greeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  latins. 
The  former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
"brazen"  (xd^Keov,  Jl-  xvii.  42S;  woXvxo^Jcov^ 
II  V.  504)  and  "  iron "  (iri«^fl«w,  Od.  xv.  32», 
xvii.  665) — epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures 
(Ixv.  xxvi.  19)  —  and  that  this  was  not  merdy 
poetical  embellishment  appears  firom  tlie  views  \wo- 
mulgated  by  their  philosopliers,  Empedocles  (Ilu- 
tarch,  Plac.  Phil,  ii.  11)  and  Artemidonis  (Senec. 
Qucest.  rii.  13).  Ihe  same  idea  is  expressed  in  tiie 
cctlo  affixa  siJera  of  the  Ijitius  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xvia. 
57).  If  it  l)e  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that 
the  view  embodied  in  the  word  rakici  does  not 
harmonize  with  strict  phibsophical  truth,  the 
answer  to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer 
describes  things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they 
are.  But  in  truth  the  same  absence  of  philosophic 
tnith  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  tenns  ap- 
plied to  this  subject,  and  the  objection  is  levelled 
rather  against  the  principles  of  language  than  any- 
thing else.  Examine  the  I  lain  ophtm  {tctiikoi^ 
the  '*  hollow  place "  or  cave  scooped  out  of  nlid 
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fin  e:  our  own  »*  heaven,"  i.  e.  what  is  heaved  vp  ; 
the  Greek  ohpav6sy  similarly  sifrni^cant  of  height 
CPott.  Etytn,  Forteh.  I.  i23) ;  or  the  German , 
•*himmel,"  from  heimeln^  to  cover  —  the  "roof" 
which  constitutes  the  "  heim  "  or  abode  of  man : ' 
in  each  there  is  a  laige  amount  of  philosophic:!! 
error.  Gorrectly  speaking,  of  course,  the  atmospliere ' 
is  the  true  rakia  bj  which  the  clouds  are  supported. 
and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  celestittl 
bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  incomtistcac^  ' 
in  treating  the  rakia  as  the  support  both  of  the  | 
ck>uds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  coukl  not  have  escaped 
obsen*ation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stAm : 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  ccelum  mil  of  the  Latins, 
the  down£ill  of  the  raJcui  in  stormy  weather. 
Although  the  rakia  and  the  shnmayim  (*'  heavens") 
are  treated  as  identical  in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was 
more  correct  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
them,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  firmament  of 
the  heavens"  (Gen.  i.  14),  the  former  being  the 
upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the  upheaved  body 
—  tlie  former  the  Une  of  demarcation  between 
heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  strata  or  titories 
into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.       W.  L.  B. 

*  We  must  distinguish  tlte  merely  ideal  and 
poetical  imagery  in  later  writings  (Ps.  civ.  3;  2 
Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xzvi.  11,  xxxvii.  18),  and  in 
symbolic  vision  (Ez.  i.  22-26),  from  the  purely 
«lescriptive,  though  manifestly  phenomenal,  repre- 
sentation in  Genesis.  In  the  latter,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, and  the  processes  which  we  may  presuppose 
as  being  anterior  to  and  the  cause  of  them,  but  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  account.<>  Alore- 
over,  we  should  not  overlook  the  writer's  purpose, 
to  give,  in  a  few  broad  and  powerful  strokes,  the 
great  outlines  of  creation;  shadowing  forth  its  deep 
mysteries  in  a  series  of  grand  and  impressive  rep- 
resentations, on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
without  a  parallel.  In  the  tone  of  description  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  minute  specification  is  out  of 
place.  All  is  vast,  and  general.  Let  an^lhing  be 
%dded  in  the  way  of  minute  distinction,  or  of  ex- 
planation and  conciliation,  and  the  whole  style  of 
conception  is  changed. 

One  stage  among  these  mysterious  processes  was 
the  separation  of  the  waters  envelopuig  the  earth 
into  waters  above  and  waters  below.  The  phenom- 
enon to  be  d»cribed  —  not  explained  but  simply 
described  as  a  phenomenon  —  is  the  unfiiiling  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  poiired  down  from  time  to  time 
for  ages  without  stint,  and  noner  exhausted.  It 
accords  with  the  whole  tone  of  this  remarkable  and 
unique  document,  to  describe  this  phenomenon  as 
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%  separation  of  watcn  by  %  firmament  (more  prop- 
erty, eaqxtnte  f>)  inteqxMed  between  the  watcn  b*> 
knr  and  the  waters  above,  dividing  the  one  fh>ic 
the  other.  If  in  this  same  expanse  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  set,  it  is  what  we  should  expect  in  ■ 
style  of  representation  which  excludes  nunute  cir- 
cumstantial detaiL  This  is  a  trait,  moreover,  that 
is  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  in  an  oriental  sky; 
where  the  stars  at  night  seem  to  be  set  in  the  same 
expanse  in  which  the  clouds  also  are  seen,  and  fiur 
beyond  is  the  blue  vault  that  bounds  it<^  The 
description,  therefore,  is  phenomenally  true;  nor 
can  science  urge  anything  against  it,  since  the 
stars,  though  not  in  the  same  limit  of  space,  are 
set  in  Uie  same  expanse. 

It  may  be  said  to  b<»  now  well  established,  that 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  as  described  here,  in  its 
successive  stages,  accord  with  its  deepest  mysteries, 
as  science  is  gradually  unfolding  them.    T.  J.  C. 

FIRST-BORN  0"l3?,  xpctrSroKos:  pri 

mogenitus  /  from  ^^JS,  Mr{y  ripey  Gesen.  p.  206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animab  and  human  beings, 
lliat  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what 
they  consisted,  lliey  have  been  classed  as,  (a) 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  family;  {b)  priest- 
hood ;  (c)  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The 
birthright  of  Esau  and  of  Keulien,  set  aside  by 
authority  or  forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  gen 
era!  privilege  as  well  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primo- 
geniture (Gen.  XXV.  23,  31,  34,  xlix.  3 ;  1  Ciir.  v. 
1 ;  Heb.  xii.  16),  and  a  precedence  which  obviously 
existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as 
Fs.  bcxxix.  27 ;  Job  xriii.  13 ;  Kom.  viii.  29 ;  Col.  i. 
15;  Heb.  xii.  2*3)  [Birthkioht]  ;  but  the  story 
of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and 
sacrod  authority  of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by 
himself,  rather  than  inherent  right  existing  in  the 
eldest  son,  which  was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen. 
xxvii.  29,  33,  36;  Grotius,  Cahnet,  Patrick,  Knobel, 
on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  (Jod,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shdcels,  within  one  month  from  birth 
If  he  died  liefore  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  &ther  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
1*-15,  xxu.  29;  Kum.  viii  17,  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6 ;  I^ightfoot,  /for.  fitbr.  on  Luke  ii.  22 ; 
Philo,  <le  Pr.  Sncei-d,  i.,  ii.  233,  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
wiiich  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Iteuben,  was 


•  *  This  remaziE  Is  applicable  to  many  points  in  the 
aeooont  of  the  creation,  and  among  others  to  the 
firauunent  (expanm)  and  to  the  appearanco  In  It  of 
the  heavonly  bodies*  on  the  fourth  day.        T.  J.  C. 

b  *The  etymological  argameut,  in  the  preceding 
aAlcle,  only  proves  that  the  aooiie  of  simple  expansion, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  originated  in  an  act  obaenrable 
by  the  senses.  The  irrelevance  of  some  references  (as, 
for  example,  Ex.  zxiv.  10  :  Is.  xlv.  12,  xxxiv.  4)  seems 
too  obvious  to  reqaire  correction.  Gen.  ii.  6  (in  a 
locnment  completing  the.  account  of  creation,  but 
irhoUy  different  in  style  from  ch.  i.  1-ii.  8)  dewrlbes 
he  ordinary  process  in  the  formation  of  clonds  and 
iie  descent  of  rain  ;  the  ascent  of  vapors  (mist)  being 
expTe!*t)ed  by  the  Hebrew  imperfect  tense,  as  an  act  con- 
tinued nnd  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  the  deocent 
3f  nun  by  the  perfect,  as  a  single  act  complctod  at 
onoe.  T.  J   C.      I 


c  •  n  An  oriental  sky,'*  says  Prof.  Haclcett  (TUiutn- 
lions  of  Scriptwf,  p.  81,  8th  ed.)  **  has  another  peculi- 
arity, which  adds  very  mnch  to  its  impressive  appear- 
ance. With  us  the  fftars  seem  to  adhere  to  the  fiice  of 
the  heavens  ;  they  form  the  most  distant  objects  within 
the  range  of  vbion  ;  they  appear  to  be  set  in  a  ground* 
work  of  thick  darkness,  ije.vond  which  the  eye  does 
not  penetrate.  .  .  .  But  in  Knstero  climes  the  stars 
seem  to  hang,  like  burning  lamps,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  pure  atmosphere  enables  us  to 
see  a  deep  expanse  of  blue  ether  lying  far  beyond 
them.  The  hemisphere  above  us  glows  and  sparkles 
with  innumerable  fires,  that  appear  as  if  kept  burning 
in  their  position  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  Omnipo> 
tent,  instead  of  resting  on  a  fhune-worfc  which  sub 
serves  the  illusion  of  seeming  to  give  to  them  theh 
support."  T.  J.  C. 
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(muferred  U  tho  tribe  of  Levi.     Thia  priesthood  {  On  the  morrow  after  the  PaeaoTcr  Sthbath,  i  e.o 


H  Mid  to  hAve  hwted  till  the  eomplction  of  the 
Tabernacle (Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  x.  §  165, 387 ;  Patrick, 
Seidell,  de  Hyn.  c.  16 ;  Miafan.  ZtlMchim,  zlv.  4, 
vol.  T.  p.  58:  comp.  Kx.  xxlv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  fiiBt-bom  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  I.eo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Nutti.  xvili.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  other's  inheritance  (Deut.  zxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becoroth,  riii.  9). 
If  the  &ther  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-bom  (Deut  xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  le^irate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  XXV.  5, 6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
fon  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  m  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  lather  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  2:2). 

The  male  first-bom  of  animals  (CIT1  l^g : 
Sioyot'vor  fi-tirpav'  gf*od  aptrit  vulvam)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  L  c.  and  Qui*  rerum  div.  kwres^  24, 
L  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  addition  of  one  fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27, 28).  The  first-bom  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to  death  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15).  Of  cattle, 
goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-bora  from  eight  days  to 
twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but  ofiered 
in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat,  the 
remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xiu.  30;  Num.  xviu.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Keh.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut. 
XV.  21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refine- 
ments on  the  subject  of  blemishes  u«  to  be  found 
in  Mishn.  Btcoroth,  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  first- 
lings," Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii. 
17,  are  meant  tithe  animaU :  see  Kehmd,  AnUq,  iii. 
10,  p.  327 ;  Jalm,  Arch,  BibL  §  387.)    U.  W.  P. 

♦FIRST-BORN,  DEATH  OF  THE. 
[Plaouks,  10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS.      (1.)    n'^tt^S'!?,    from 

trtO,  ahake,  Geaen.  pp.  1249,  1252;  sometimes 

D^'T^sa  n>c:bn.  (2.)  onnsa  m  pi.  only,  or 

D'^'^SS,  Gesen.  p.  206:  usually  w/wroyeiv^fiaTo, 
hrapx"''^  Twi'  wpunoytyvrifidTcty  (Ex.  xxiii.  19): 
primituBffruffumimtia,primiiiv<i.  (3.)  n^")ijl, 
Gesen.  p.  1276:  &<^a/pc/&a,  itirapxh'  pnmitia.  ' 

Besides  the  firstrl)ora  of  num  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  indi- 
riduala  without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance 
appears  to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  this,  so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way 
of  illustration  carried  with  it  a  ftiU  significance  even 
in  N.  T.  times  (Prov.  iii.  0 ;  Tob.  i.  6 ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev.  xiv. 
4).  (1.)  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first 
of  all  ri|ie  firuits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice 
expressed,  the  first  of  first-fruits,  shouM  be  ofiioed 
In  God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiu.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Philn,  de  Mmardiia,  u.  3  (u  224,  Mang.)).     (2.) 


the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  ooni  was  to  bt 
bmught  to  the  priest,  and  w^red  before  the  ahar 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  gill  of  fruitfulness  (Lev 
xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus  teDs  in  that 
the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until  this  cere- 
mony had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work  was  ts 
be  begun  (Joseph.  AnL  iii.  10,  §  5).  (3.)  At  the 
expiration  of  se^'en  wedcs  fix>m  this  time,  t.  c.  st 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  be  made 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new 
flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  vi*b 
the  I^assover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Ijev.  xxiii.  15, 
17;  Num.  xxviu.  26).  (4.)  The  Feast  of  Ingath- 
ering, K.  e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Tth 
month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22;  Ijev.  xxiiL 
39).  lliese  four  sorts  of  oflerings  were  natiobaL 
Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  indi- 
ridual  kind,  but  the  last  was  made  bj  custom  to 
assume  also  a  national  character.  (5.)  A  cake  of 
the  first  dough  that  was  baked  was  to  be  ofiered  as 
a  hea\ie-ofieruig  (Num.  xv.  19, 21).  (6.)  The  first* 
fmits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in  a  basket  to 
the  holy  place  of  (jod's  choice,  and  there  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down  Vefon 
the  altar.  The  oflerer  was  then,  in  words  of  which 
the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  fonn  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story,  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt* 
and  the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity;  simI 
to  acknowledge  the  blessings  with  whieh  God  had 
visited  him  (Dent.  xxri.  2-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolTe 
themselves  into  two  chiases:  {a.)  IVoduoe  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  Mishna  D*^*^32l,  Bicaarim^  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fruetus^  wpsrroTeKi^/iara,  raw  prodoce. 
{b.)  nVl^'^I*\,  Tervmotk,  oflerings,  priadAm, 
kvapxalf  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276;  Au- 
gustine, QucBsL  in  HepL  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  733; 
Spencer,  rfe  Leg.  Iltbr.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Kdand, 
Antiq.  iii.  7;  Philo,  de  Pram.  Sactrd.  1  (ii.  233, 
Mang.);  de  Sacrifc.  Abel  ei  Coin,  21  (i.  177,  M.)}. 
(a.)  Of  the  public  oflerings  of  first-fruits,  the  law 
defined  no  place  ftom  which  the  Passoi^er  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewisli  custom,  so  &r  u 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  piescnbed  that 
the  wave-she»f  or  sheaves  should  be  token  frna 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Tervmoth,  x.  2). 
Deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  festi^'al,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in 
hunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  thieshcid,  and  an 
omer  of  grain,  alter  being  winnowed,  was  hrxiised 
and  roasted :  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and 
frankincense  kiid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  of- 
fering in  all  directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on 
the  altar-fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests, 
to  be  eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  oerenionial 
defilement.  After  this  the  hanest  might  be  car- 
ried on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all 
this  was  discontmued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seem, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  pboe 
for  obktion  (Ijev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num. 
xviii.  11;  Mishn.  Tenon,  v.  6,  x.  4,  5;  ShtkaUm 
viii.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5;  Phik>,  de  Pram, 
Sactrd,  1  (u.  233,  Mang.);  Reland,  Antiq,  In.  7, 
3,  iv.  3,  8). 

The  oflbing  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Penteeoit 
was  a  thonk^ving  for  the  oonduskm  of  wheal 
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It  eonflisted  of  two  loftves  (ticoording  to 
JoMpbiis,  one  loaf )  of  new  floor  baked  with  leaTen, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  u  at  the  Passover. 
The  sin  of  the  loaves  Is  fixed  by  the  Hishna  at 
•aren  pahns  long  and  four  wide,  with  horns  of  four 
fingers  length.  No  private  offerings  of  firBt-ftiiits 
were  allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  two 
loaves  (Lev.  xziii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Terwn.  z.  6,  xi. 
4;  Joseph.  AnL  iii.  10,  §  &;  Heland,  A/Uig.  iv.  4, 
5).  The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be 
classed  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  public.  The 
directions  of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been 
stated  generally  above.  To  these  the  Jews  added 
or  deduced  the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  prcxloce 
were  considered  liable  to  oblation,  namely,  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates 
(Gesen.  p.  219;  l>eut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Biccunm^  i. 
3;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  Law  ap- 
pears to  have  conterapbted  produce  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Neheniiali 
(Dent.  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  in- 
tended to  be  ofkred  were  decid^  by  inspection,  and 
the  selected  fruits  were  fiibtened  to  the  stem  by  a 
band  of  rushes  {Bic,  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce 
as  first-finiti  {ibid,  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Ijiw 
laid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum 
fixed  by  custom  was  one  sixtieth  (Keland,  Antiq. 
iii.  8,  4).  No  ofibrings  were  to  be  made  before 
Pentecost,  nor  after  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  on 
the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex.  xxiil.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 
17 ;  Bic.  i.  3,  6).  The  practice  was  for  companies 
of  34  persons  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  open  sur.  In 
the  morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader  of 
the  feast  with  the  words,  "  l^t  us  arise  and  go  up 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  Honse  of  the  Lord  our  God.** 
On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  they  recited  portions  of 
Psalms  cxxii.  and  d.  Each  party  was  preceded  by 
a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock  having  the  tips  of  his 
honis  gilt  and  crowned  with  olive.  At  their  ap- 
proach to  the  city  they  were  met  by  priests  appointed 
to  inspect  the  offerings,  and  were  welcomed  by 
companies  of  citizens  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  ascending  the  Temple  mount 
each  person  took  his  basket  containing  the  first- 
fruits  and  an  offering  of  turtle  doves,  on  his 
shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  were  met  by  I>evites  singing  Fs. 
sxx.  2.  T\\e  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  the  first-fruits  presented  to  the  priests 
with  the  words  appointed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  The 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver;  those  of 
the  poor  of  peeled  willow.  The  baskets  of  the  latter 
kind  were,  as  well  as  the  offerings  they  contained, 
presented  to  the  priests,  who  waved  the  offerings  at 
the  S.  W  corner  of  the  altar:  the  more  valuable 
baskets  were  returned  to  the  owners  {Bic,  iii.  6, 8). 
After  passing  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pil^ims 
returned  on  the  following  day  to  their  homes  (Deut. 
xvi.  7;  Terum.tt.i).  It  is  mentioned  that  King 
Agrippa  bore  his  part  in  this  highly  picturesque 
national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket,  like  the 
rest,  to  the  Temple  {Bic,  iii.  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  (1.)  He  who  ate  his 
first-fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem  and  without 
the  proper  form  was  liable  to  punishment  {Afao- 
coth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  Surenh.).  (2.)  Women, 
slaves,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  some  others, 
«'ere  exempt  from  the  verbal  oblation  before  the 
ivriest,  which  was  not  generally  used  after  the  Feast 
ef  Tabernacles  {Bic,  i.  5,  6). 
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(6.)  The  first-fhiits  preparud  for  use  were  not  r^^ 
quired  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consistSL 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cu- 
cumbers {Terwn.  ii.  5,  6;  Num.  xv.  19,  21;  Deut 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  ti 
some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine;  but  according 
to  others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  1^'pt  {Terwn,  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  fh>m  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  comers  left  for  the  poor  {ibid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  esU- 
mated  in  that  treatise:  a  liberal  measure,  one 
fortieth,  or,  according  to  the  school  of  Shainmai, 
one  thirtieth;  a  moderate  portion,  one  fiftieth;  a 
scanty  portion,  one  sixtieth.  (See  Es.  xlv.  13.) 
The  measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated^ 
during  the  season  {ibid,  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or' 
drank  his  oflisring  by  mistake  was  bound  to  add 
one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14),  who  was  fiH-bidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
{Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priests,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  provinces,  and  were  to  be  eaten  or  used  only  by 
those  who  were  clean  ttom  oeremomai  defilement 
(Num.  xviii.  11;  Deut  xviii  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  I^w,  and  restoration  of 
them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  ("hr.  xxxi.  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  fh>m  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize 
the  ofierings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kmds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii. 
44).  Pen'ersion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated, 
as  care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets, 
and  specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  and  Temple  service  made 
by  Ezeklel  (£z.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviU.  14;  Mai.  iU. 
8). 

An  offering  of  first-firuits  U  mentioned  as  an  ae. 
ceptable  one  to  the  prophet  EUsha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  ofllerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Iaw  directed  that  the  fhiit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncircumcised 
or  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  ( jod ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
tlie  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (I^ev.  xix.  23-25).  The 
trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest 
were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  nde.  (Mishn. 
Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offiaings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvi.  6,  §  7). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  l^itrick.  On  DtuL  xxvi.;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg,  Hebr,  iii.  9,  cIs 
Primiliarum  Orif/ine;  also  Leslie,  On  Tithe^ 
Works,  voL  ii. ;  Winer,  s;  v.  ErtUinffe,) 

H.  W.  P. 

FISH,  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Cien.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as 
in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  description 
of  living  creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2;  Ex.  xx. 
4;  Deut  iv.  18;  IK.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  how- 
ever,  appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  givec 
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by  thd  Egyi^tiaiis  to  the  difib^t  species  (for  Jo- 
sepbiis,  B.  •/.  iii.  10,  §  8,  compares  one  found  in 
Uie  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  coradmu)^  they  did  not 
adopt  a  similar  metliod  of  distinguishing  them; 
nor  was  any  classification  attempted  beyond  the 
broad  divisions  of  clean  and  unclean,  great  and 
■mall.  The  former  was  established  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  (Lev.  ju.  9,  10),  which  pronounced  unclean 
such  fittli  as  were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales :  these 
were  and  are  regarded  as  unwholesome  food  in 
Egypt  (Wilkmson,  Anc.  Eyypt.  iU.  58,  59),  so 
much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  lill-Hakim  prohib- 
ited the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (I.Ane, 
Mod.  EgypL  L  132).  This  distmction  is  probably 
referred  to  in  the  terms  aarpd  {esui  ncn  idonta^ 
Schleusner's  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Trench,  On  Parables,  p. 
*  137)  and  KdKi  (Matt.  xiii.  48).  Of  the  various 
■pecies  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (as  enumerated 
by  Kaumer,  Pa/ostsno,  p.  93),  the  Silurm  would  be 
dassed  among  the  former,  while  the  Sparus  Gali- 
IcBuSf  a  species  of  bream,  and  the  mugiL,  chub, 
would  be  deemed  "clean"  or  "good."  The  sec- 
ond division  is  marked  in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared 
with  verse  28),  where  the  great  marine  animals 

(D>b*Tan  D'^p'^an  :  k^tti  fityd^a),  genericaUy 
described  as  whales  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  /.  c.  /  Job 
vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  including  also  other  animals, 
such  as  the  crocodile  [Leviathan]  and  perhaps 
some  kinds  of  serpents,  are  distinguished   from 

•*  every  living  creature  that  crtepetk  "  (ntt'p'nn : 
A.  V.  "moveth"),  a  description  applying  to  fish, 
along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs.  To  the 
former  class  we  may  assign  the  large  fish  referred  to 

in  Jon.  ii.  1  ( vTO  31 :  ic^toj  /Afyo,  Matt.  xii. 
40),  which  Winer  (art.  Fische),  after  Bochart, 
identifies  with  a  species  of  shark  {Canis  carcha- 
rins) ;  and  also  that  referred  to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  flf.. 
Identified  by  Bochart  {Iliei-oz.  iii.  697  flf.)  with  the 
Silut-us  glanisj  but  by  Kitto  (art  Fish)  with  a 
species  of  crocodile  (the  seesar)  found  in  the  Indus. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  fe- 
cundity of  fish,  and  have  expressed  tliis  in  the  term 

2J,  the  root  of  which  signifies  inci'e<ise  (comp. 
Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
y^^j  lit.  to  ae^j  thence  to  multiply  (Gen.  i.  20, 
viii.  17,  ix.  7 ;  £z.  i.  7),  as  well  as  in  the  allusions  in 
£z.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless  they  became  familiar  with 
this  fact  in  I'^ypt,  where  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823; 
Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52;  Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it 
one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  food  (Num.  xi.  5; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  iii.  62).  ITie  destruction  of  fish 
was  on  this  account  a  most  serious  visitation  to  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally 
it  is  the  result  of  natural  causes:  thus  St.  John 
(Travels  in  Valley  of  tlie  Nile,  ii.  246)  describes 
a  vast  destruction  of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellsted 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman 
the  fish  are  visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every 
five  years,  which  destroys  immense  quantities  of 
them.  It  was  perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity 
that  the  fish  was  selected"  as  an  object  of  idolatry^: 
the  worship  of  it  was  widely  spread,  from  Egj'pt 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  58)  to  Assj-ria  (Ijiyard,  Ninet^eh, 
..  467),  and  even  India  (lUur,  MytJiolof/ie,  ii.  58). 
Vmong  the  Philistines,  Dagon  {=  little  jfish)  yttts 
i«prescnted  by  a  figure  half  man  and  half  fish  (1 
Sam.  v.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of  fish 
if  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).     [Dagon.] 
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In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  i^  fa 
remarkably  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  vafat 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
traditional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua 
enacted  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  comers  (Li^bt- 
foot's  Talmudical  Kxerdtutions  on  Matt.  it.  18). 
No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  northern  JudsEa  drew 
hirge  supplies  thence  for  their  subsiKteDce  in  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  hiter  periods  of  the  Bible  hij 
tory.  Jerusalem  derived  its  supply  chiefly  from 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  od? 
time  through  Phcenician  traders  (Neh.  xiii.  161 
who  must  have  previously  salted  it  (in  which  fonn 
it  is  termed  FT^bD  in  the  Tahnud;  light  r<«ot  csi 
Matt  xiy.  17).  The  existence  of  a  regular  fish 
market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish  gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxiiiL 
14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).  In  additkn 
to  these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns  may  have  been  stocked  with  fish 
(2  Sam.  ii.  13,  iv.  12;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant 
vii.  4,  where,  however,  "  fish  "  is  iuterpoUted  in  the 
A.  v.).  With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food 
see  Food. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fi&hing  occur 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  0.  T.  these  allusions  are  <s  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez.  xlvii.  10)  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxii.  3  fl^;  lujcL  ix.  12;  Am.  ir. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphorical  applicatioo 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt  xiii.  47  fl^.  The  mcMt 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 

net,  eiUier  the  casting  net  (D'^Hi  Hab.  L  15;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlrii.  10;  8/jctwoV,  Matt  iv.  20,21; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  AT.;  John  xxi.  6  fF.; 
iLfx<plfi\ri<TTooVf  Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  10),  prob- 
ably resembling  the  one  used  in  E^-pt,  as  shown 


An  ^yptian  Fiahing-Not   (Wilkinson.) 

in  Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(nnb^Q,  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15;  troy^m.  Matt 
xiii.  47),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of 
a  boat :  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it 
was  very  considerable  (Joseph.  A  J.  iii.  10,  §  9). 
On  other  waters  a  method  analogous  to  the  use  of 
the  weir  in  our  country  was  pursued :  a  fence  of 
canes  or  reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  nsh 
were  caught:  this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
boata  by  the  stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt  it.  18). 
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Ajiglint^  WM  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could 
oot  afibrd  a  net  (Wilkinson,  iii.  ^3  ff.);  the  requi- 

kitea  were  a  hook  (nSH,  Is.  iix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15; 
Job  rli.  1 ;  713?  and  'l^D,  so  called  from  its  re- 
lemblauce  to  a  thorriy  Am.  iv.  2  ;  iyKierpoyy 
Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line  ( /Iin,  Jobxli.  l)made 
perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod  was  occasionally  dis- 
[fensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  5-3),  and  is  not  men- 
tioneil  in  the  Bible:  ground-bait  alone  was  used, 
fly-fishing  being  unknown.     A  still  more  scientific 

method    was   with    the    trident   (n3'i7,    A.   V. 

"barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (v^^^),  as  prac- 
ticed in  Ki^ypt  in  taking  the  crocodile '(Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  m  Arabia  (Well- 
sted,  ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not 
to  the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water  when  not  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with 

a  ring  (nin,  A.  Y.  "  thorn  ")  attached  to  a  stake 

by  a  rope  of  reeds  (lb?H,  A.  V.  "  hook  ").     The 

night  was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with 
the  net  (Luke  ▼.  5;  Plin.  ix.  23).         W.  L.  B. 

•  See  Mr.  Tristram's  Land  of  hratl^  in  regard 
to  the  fishes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  426;  those 
of  the  Jordan,  pp.  245,  485;  and  those  of  the 
Jabbok  and  Gilead,  pp.  529,  544.  As  showing  how 
abundant  they  still  are  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  this 
tra>'eller  states  that  he  saw  crumbs  of  poisoned 
bread  thrown  to  them,  "  which  the  fish  seized,  and 
turning  over  dead,  were  washed  ashore  and  collected 
for  the  market.  The  shoals  were  marvellous  — 
black  masses,  many  hundred  yards  long,  with  the 
back  fins  projecting  out  of  the  water  as  thick  as 
they  could  pack.  No  wonder  any  net  should  break 
which  inclosed  such  a  shoal."  There  seems  to  be 
no  trace  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  mode  of  taking 
fish  in  ancient  times.  Fishing  from  boats  on  this 
sea  has  almost  if  it  has  not  altogether  ceased.  Only 
two  or  three  boats  (Tristram,  p.  426)  used  for  any 
purpose  are  now  found  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  Sepp 
states  (Jeiiunlem  u.  da$  htH  Land,  ii.  185)  that 
nets  are  no  longer  used  in  fishing  there,  but  probably 
we  are  to  understand  this  as  meaning  that  they  are 
not  caft  from  boats  for  a  draught;  for  others  in- 
form us  that  the  fishermen  wade  into  the  water  with 
hand-nets,  which  they  dexterously  throw  around 
the  fish  and  thus  capture  them.  (See  Richter, 
WaUfahrten,  p.  60;  and  Rob.  Bibl,  Re$.  iii.  262, 
1st  ed.)  It  must  ha\-e  been  a  common  sight  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  to  those 
there  now,  to  see  the  flying-fish  leap  from  the  wa- 
ters along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  Their 
flight  is  always  short,  spasmodic,  and  painful;  and 
when  their  web-wings  become  dry  they  instantly 
collapse,  and  the  poor  little  aeronaut  drops  into  the 
water  like  a  stone  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
257).  The  catfish  or  coracinut  {Koptuclyos)  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Round  Fountain  CAin  Mwdawnrali) 
in  the  plain  of  (jrennesaret.  [Capernaum,  Amer. 
ed.]  "  Certain  kinds  of  fishing,"  says  Thomson, 
refiarring  apparently  to  the  Mediterranean,  though 
the  same  may  once  have  been  true  also  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  **  are  always  carried*  on  at  night.  With 
blaring  toreh  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  sea, 
tod  the  men  stand  gazing  keenly  into  it  until  their 
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prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  aa  lightning,  they  fling 
their  net  or  fly  their  spear;  and  often  you  see  th« 
tu^  fishermen  come  sullenly  into  harbor  in  the 
morning,  haring  toiled  all  night  in  vain "  {Land 
and  Book,  ii.  80).  The  Sariour's  language  (Matt, 
vii.  10;  Luke  xi.  11)  implies  that  a  peraon  in  need 
might  ask  a  fish  of  another  and  expect  it  as  a  gra- 
tuity. There  was  an  ancient "  fish  gat«  "  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  <&c.),  and  a 
fish  market  has  existed  there  in  all  i)eriods  ( Tobler, 
Topographic  von  Jeituaiern^  p.  208).  It  is  evident 
that  the  inhal)itants  )iave  always  relied  in  part  on 
their  fish-stocked  waters  for  supplies  of  fo<td.  The 
reference  to  "  sluices  and  ponds  "in  Is.  xix.  10 
(A.  v.),  as  if  for  pre8er>ing  fish,  probably  rests  on 
a  mistransktion.     [Sluices,  Amer.  ed.]        H. 

*  FISH  GATE.  [JERUS.VLEM,  I.  8,  and 
III.,  viu.] 

*  FISH-POOLS,  a  mistranslation  m  Cant, 
rii.  4,  A.  V.     [Hebhbon,  Amer.  ed.] 

FITCHES  (t.  e.  Vetches),  the  represenUtive 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  cussemeth 
and  kttzach.     As  to  the  former  see  Rye. 

Ketzach  (n^i7.:  fitXdyetoy:  gith)  dertbtes  with- 
out doubt  the  NitjtUa  sntiva,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacta, 
and  sub-order  IhUeborea,  which  grows  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa.     It  was  for- 


Nigeila  aativa. 

merly  cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  iti 
seeds,  which  arc  to  this  day  used  in  eastern  countries 
as  a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where  especial  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it;  not 

with  "  a  threshing  instrument "  (31')0,  ^^'nn), 

but  "  with  a  staff"  (H^D),  because  the  heavy- 
armed  cylinders  of  the  former  implement  would 
have  crushed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  NigtUa. 
The /Ac\(iv9ioy  of  Dioscorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sprengel) 
is  unquestionably  the  Nigeila;  both  these  terms 
having  reference  to  its  black  seeds,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-named  author  and  Pliny  (IT.  N". 
xix.  8),  were  sometimes  mixed  with  bread.  The 
word  gith  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  used  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  17),  who  saj-s,  ''Gith  ex  Graecis 
alii  melanthion,  alii  melaspermon  vocant"  Plautus 
also  (Rud,  v.  2,  39)  has  the  same  word  git:  **()■ 
calet  tibi!  num  git  frigidefiictas."  Comp.  Celiiiif 
(HUrob.  iL  71). 
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Beaidet  the  N.  tativoy  there  is  another  ipecies, 
the  N,  atrensUy  which  may  be  included  under  the 
term  ketzack;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last-named 
plant  are  leaa  aromatic  than  the  other.      \V.  H. 

*  The  aeeda  of  this  plant  are  univ-emally  used  in 
Syria,  not  mixed  with  the  bread,  but  aprinkled  on 
the  top  of  the  loaf  or  cake.      They  are  called 

p\i^y^\    iU^ti    thai  IB,  tht  black  tetd,  in 

allusion  to  their  color ;  also  iSyjJ I  Ra^,  the  seed 

of  bUsting,  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  There  is  an  Arabic  prox'erb,  **  In  tht  Uiick 
seed  is  the  medicine  for  every  disease.**  It  is  no 
less  true  at  this  day  than  in  Isaiah's  Ume,  that  it 
is  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  not  threshed  out  with 
the  Nout-of  on  the  threshing-floor.         G.  £.  P. 

FLAG,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  dcA4  and  si^. 

1.  -4cW(VT^:  ix^t  *X"»  fio^ofior:  locus 
paluttrisj  carectum:  A.  V.  "meadow,"  "flag"), 
a  word,  according  to  Jerome  ( Comment,  in  Is.  six. 
7),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  phoes."  "Quum  ab  eruditis 
quftrerem,"  says  Jerome,  "quod  hie  sermo  sign!- 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  .£g}*ptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum 
OTOfie  quod  in  palude  virens  naacitw,  appellari." 
In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  ^H>n  the  dchii  grow 
without  water?"  It  seems  probable  that  some 
specific  plant  is  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavored to  prove  (Bierob.  i.  342),  for  the  dchu 
is  mentioned  with  the  g&me^  "  the  papyrus."  The 
word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2, 18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  se\'en  well-^vored  kine  came  up 
out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dcAii.  Koyle  (Kitto's 
Cyc,  art.  Achu)  and  Kitto  {Pict,  Bib.  on. Gen. 
(.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  dchit  denotes  the 
Cf/perus  escuUntus,  The  kst-named  writer  iden- 
tifies this  sedge  with  the  fjM\iya0dk\ii  of  Theo- 
phras^us  {ffisL  Plant,  iv.  8,  §  12),  which  plant  was 
much  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  maUnathaUa  de- 
notes, as  Schndder  has  shown.  The  LXX.  render 
Mr^  by  &x(  in  Is- ux.  7.  [See  Reei>.]  Kalisch 
(Comment,  on  Gen.  L  c.)  says  that  the  dcA^  "is 
unquestionably  either  the  Cyj)ei'Ms  eseulentus  or  the 
Butotnus  umbeltatus.*^  We  are  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  Cf/perus  eseulentus 
and  the  B.  umbeUattu ;  at  the  same  tune,  if  the 
Greek  fio&rofios  denotes  the  latter  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  dchC  of  Job  viii.  11  may  be  represented 
by  the  Butomus  umbeliatusy  or  "  flowering  rush," 
which  grows  in  Palestine  and  the  East  The  dchu 
of  Gen.  (L  c.)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  such  marshy  vegetation  as  is  seen  on  some 
parts  of  the  Niki.     As  to  discussions  on  the  origin 

of  ^riH,  see  Celsius,  Hierob.  1.  c;  Jablonski, 
Opusc.  i.  45,  ii.  159,  ed.  Te- Water;  Schultens, 
Comment,  ad  Job^  I.  c,  and  Geaenius,  Thes,  s.  v.,  Ac 

2.  S^  {^fO  :  $\os'  earectxm^pelaguM)  oecurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.  m  connection  wiUi  yam, 
'«Be»,"  t/>  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (^l-IDTa;). 
lSba.]  The  tenn  here  appears  to  be.  used  in  a 
stry  wide  sense  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind." 
Hw  yantrtuphy  therefore,  is  the  "sea  of  weeds," 


FLAG 

and  perhaps,  as  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  p.  6,  note)  d^ 
senses,  suph  "  may  be  applied  to  any  aqueoos  veg- 
etation," which  would  include  the  arijoracent  o&nl 
growths  for  which  this  sea  is  ^efarated,  as  vtell  as 
the  diflereut  alge  which  grow  at  the  bottom:  see 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xui.  25),  and  Shaw  ( Tnw.  p.  387,  foL 
1738),  who  speaks  of  a  "  variety  of  a/^te  and  fmd 
that  grow  within  its  channd,  and  at  luw  water  sre 
left  in  great  quantities  upon  the  se»-8hore  *'  (see  also 
p.  384).  The  word  suph  in  Jon.  iL  5,  tnnslated 
"  weeds  "  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  douU, 
refti-ence  to  "  sea-weed,"  and  more  especially  to  the 
long  ribl>on-like  fronds  of  the  Laminnrite^  or  the 
entangled  masses  of  Futi.  In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  how- 
ever, where  we  read  that  Moses  was  hud  "  in  the 
suph  ('flags,'  A.  v.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is 
probable  that  "reeds"  or  "rushes,*'  Ic.,  are  de- 
noted, as  Kab.  Salomon  explains  it,  **  a  place  thick 
with  reeds."  (See  Celsius,  Bitrcb.  IL  66.)  The 
yam-^upli  in  the  Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  x.  19,  xiiL 
18;  Ps.  c%i.  7,  9,  22)  is  rendered  "the  Sari-tea:* 
The  word  Snri  is  the  old  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed '' 
or  a  ^  rush  "  of  some  kind.  Jablonski  (  Opmtc  L 
266)  gives  Juncus  as  its  rendering,  and  compaRs  a 
pa«age  in  Tbeophrastus  (Bist.  PlanL  iv.  8,  §§  ^  ^) 
which  thus  describes  the  sari:  "The  sari  grows 
in  water  about  marshes  and  those  watery  places 
which  the  river  after  its  return  to  its  bed  kaics 
behind  it:  it  has  a  hard  and  closely  twisted  root, 
from  which  spring  the  saria  (stalks)  so  caUed.'* 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xiii.  20)  thus  speaks  of  this  pbnt: 
"  The  Sfiri,  which  grows  about  the  Nile,  is  a  ahiubby 
kind  of  plant  ( ?),  commonly  being  about  two  cubits 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thiuub :  it  has  the 
panicle  (coma)  of  the  papyrus,  and  is  similariy 
eaten :  the  root,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  used  in 
blacksmiths*  shops  instead  of  charcoaL'*  SpiCLgd 
(BisL  Rti  Bei-b.  i.  78)  identifies  the  jart  of  Tbeo- 
phrastus with  the  Cyperus  fastigitUuty  Linn.;  but 
the  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  tuffidfnt 
basis  for  identification.  There  can  be  little  duolt 
that  s(tj)h  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like 
our  English  "  weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to 
denote  alya^  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show, 
because  alga  is  not  found  hi  iht  Nile.  Lady  Cal- 
ooU  {ScripL  Herb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zotttra  ma- 
rine ("grass-wrack")  may  be  intended;  bnt  there 
is  nothing  in  fiivor  of  such  an  opinion.  The  «ip& 
of  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  ionri, 
appears  to  be  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
denote  some  species  of  "reed"  or  "tall  gnss." 
Then  are  various  kinds  of  C^racets  and  tall 
GraminaceeSy  such  as  Arundo  and  Saccharum^  in 
Egypt.     [Reed.]  W.  H. 

*  It  is  quite  possible  that  no  definite  species  was 
intended  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  Ihe 
Scriptures  where  plants  are  mentioned.  In  Gen. 
xli.  2,  18,  where  the  kme  fed  "in  an  di^a,"  the 
expression  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  just  as 
we  might  say  "  in  the  sedge^^  without  intending  to 
designate  any  particular  species  of  Cyperu*^  or  Co- 
red?, or  Juncus^  or  others  of  kindred  oiden.  This 
same  indefiniteness  is  retained  in  the  Arabic  terms 


X»%  and 


C^) 


^-ftJL^, 


the  former  ngnifying  (?n 


nea  in  general;  the  latter  being  an  indefinite  tens 
covering  many  species  of  C/raivunea  and  Qper> 

S    •- 

acecs;  while  (5^^  1<  ^  general  term  fiv  7«i- 
oaoeas.  G.  £.  P. 
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FLAGON,  »  word  employed  in  the  A  V  to 
fender  two  distinct  iiebrew  terms:  1.  Ashtshahy 

n^^B?B  (2  Sam.  Ti.  19;  1  Cbr.  xvi.  3;  Cant  u. 
5;  Hot.  iii  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word, 
•oootding  CO  the  conclusions  of  Genius  ( The*,  p. 
166),  is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it 
from  a  root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  {^Ayayo^, 
difAoplnif  w4fifiara)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also 
bj  the  indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and 
the  Mishna  {NedariiHy  6,  §  10).  In  the  passage 
in  Hosea  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice 
of  offering  such  cakes  before  the  fiilse  deities.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to 
leather,  who  in  the  fint  two  of  the  above  passages 
baa  ein  Nd$$el  Weia^  and  in  the  last  Kanne 
Weill;  but  primarily  to  the  interpretations  of 
modem  Jews  (e.  g,  Gemara,  B(tba  Bathra^  and 
Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a  fieJse  ety- 
mology (see  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the 
observations  of  the  ktter,  as  above).  It  will  be  ob- 
■erved  that  in  the  two  first  passages  the  words  "  of 
wine"  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  **of 
wine  '*  should  be  "  of  grapes." 

2.  Nebtl,  b^S  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  NeM  is 
oommonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery (Is.  XXX.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gen- 
erally **  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  how- 
ever, follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with 
this  agrees  Geaenius*s  rendering,  ^''Btcken  und 
Fltudien,  von  alUrhand  Art:'  G. 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  0.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 

modified  — rTriq7Q,  and  Hi^tpS.  About  the 
former  there  is  no  question,  tt  occurs  only  in 
three  phu»s  (Ex.  ix.  31;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As 
regards  the  latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  pas- 
tage  where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed 
state  (Josh.  ii.  6).  Eliminating  all  the  phuses 
where  the  words  are  used  for  the  article  manufiict- 
Qied  in  the  thread,  the  piece,  or  the  made  vp  gar- 
ment [Linem;  Cotton],  we  reduce  them  to  two: 
£z.  ix.  31,  certain,  and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
eorded  to  have  been  damai^  by  the  plague  of  haiL 

The  word  b^?2l  is  retauied  by  Onkelos;  but  is 
rendered  in  LX5C.  vwepiMriCov^  and  in  Vulg./o^ 
culoe  gerndn'tbai.  Th»  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed  the  LXX.  {boUed=irw€pfMrl(o¥)',  and  so 
Rosenm.  "  globulus  seu  nodus  iini  maturesoentis  " 
{Sc/toL  ad  loc.).  (jesenius  makes  it  the  calix  or  co- 
rolla; refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation 
as  one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned 
Babbins(r/ie«.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herod,  ii.  37, 
105:  Cds.  ii.  p.  285  ft,;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2,  p. 
Sirs  ff.  For  that  of  modem  Egypt,  see  Havelquist, 
Journey,  p.  600;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  297;  (tirard's 
ObtervaUom  m  DetcripL  de  t^gypU,  torn.  xvii. 
{Hat  modeme),  p.  98;  Paol  I^cas,  Koya^es,  pL  iL 
p.  47. 

From  Bitterns  Erdkunde,  ii.  916  (comp.  his  For- 
.  pp   45-48*    it  seems  probable  that  the 
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cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  mannfhctp 
ure  of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt; 
but  that,  originating  in  India,  it  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Isrudites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  paa- 
sagcs  mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
difierenoe  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 

words  7?'7  "^iS^? '-  \ivoKaKdfiri:  Viilg.  ittpuia 
Uni ;  and  so  A.  V.*"  stalks  of  flax ; "  Joseph,  speaks 
of  \ivov  ^KoXi^asy  arrofuls,  or  bundles  of  flax; 
but  Arab.  Vers,  "stalks  of  cotton^'  Gesenius, 
however,  and  KoeenmiiUer  are  in  fitvor  of  tlie  ren- 
dering "stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the 
place  involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying 
the  flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  beat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roo&  of  houses ;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  {AnL  ▼.  1,  §  2),  \lvov  yiip  &yicaX(8a9 
M  rov  r^yovs  lifrvyc.  In  bter  Unies  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (itosenm.  AHerthumsk.).  'Vhen 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  ifuiri^  trrvr- 
nviya,  and  Judg.  xv.  14,  ori/nr/oy,  oomp.  Is.  i. 
3L 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cbui  are  indicated  —  (1.) 
The  drying  process  (see  above).  (2.)  The  peeling 
of  the  stfdks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 

name  being  derivable  either,  as  Paikh.  from  I2g?5, 

to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Geaen.  from  tt^^,  to  separate 
into  parts).     (3.)  The  hackUng  (Is.  xix.  9:  LXX 

\(yop  rh  trxiffrSr;  Tid.  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v.  P^IV* 
and  for  the  combt  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  140).  The  flax,  however, 
was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecclus. 
xl.  4,  where  o»fjL6\ivoy  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
cfothing  worn  by  the  poor).  That  the  use  of  the 
coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  may  be 

inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (nn^)),  in 
Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  anciently 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Palestine  ap- 
pears finm  Hos.  ii.  5,  9 ;  that  it  continued  to  be 
grown  snd  manufiMtured  into  linen  in  N.  Palestine 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  testimony  of 
numerous  Talmudista  and  Rabbins.  At  present  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated  there  as  the 
cotton  plant     [Cotton;  Lixkn.]        T.  £.  B. 

FLEA,  an  bisect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  namely,  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.     The  Heb.  word  is 

'*  V  t^]^,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  tfr^AXof,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  putex.  Fleas  are  abundant  ui  the 
East,  and  afibrd  the  sulnect  of  many  proverbial 

W.  D. 


FLESH.    [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriUtcral  tt?"*?^??  b 
rendered />!!<  in  Deut  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13;  Ps.  cxiv. 
8;  and  Is.  L  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  if 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  Jlint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God*s 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally>  barren 
roeks  of  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to  hii 
persecutors.    In  Ex.  iii.  9  the  English  word  »  flint" 
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oocun  ill  the  same  sense,  but  there  it  repnsents 
the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  la.  v.  28  we  have  like 
HifU^  in  reference  to  the  hoofii  of  horses.  In  1 
Mace.  X.  73  K6x^a^  w  translated  JiiiU,  and  in 
Wiad.  ri.  4  the  expression  U  trdrpas  okdotSixov 
is  adopted  from  Deut.  viu.  15  (LXX.).    [Knife.] 

W.  D. 

FLOOD.    [Noah.] 

FLOOR.     [Pavement.] 

FLOUR.     [Bread.] 

FLOWERS.     [Pali.:stine,  Botany  of.] 

FLUTE  (Wn^pinipp),  »  musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  6,  7, 
10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image 
which  NebuchadneEzar  had  set  up.     It  is  derived 

from  p:^^,  to  hiss;  LXX.  <ripiy^,  a  pipe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  ShiUt-Haggiborim^  this 
instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  —  a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would 
make  its  name  the  Ohaldee  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment called  in  Hebrew  2.3^27,  and  erroneously 
paadered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Organ."       D.  \V.  M. 

FLUTE  (b>b?l:  ;^o/><Jj:  <t6w),  1  K.  i.  40, 
mai^.     [Pipe.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  {^vatyrtpla.  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East 
is,  though  sometimes  spondic,  generally  epidemic 
and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 
It  is  always  attended  with  fever.  [Fever.]  A 
sharp  gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the 
bowels,  which  give  off  in  pui^ng  much  slimy  matter 
and  purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is 
said  to  be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt, 
Bibl.  Medic,  c  xiv.  pp.  603-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"  bowels  fiUling  out  *'  the  prolopaus  am,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19). 

H.  H. 

FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  ZSlmb  (D^3T  :  fivia:  mutca)  occurs  only  in 
Eccl.  X.  1,  "  Dead'z&6ii^m  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour,*' 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  *«  the  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  rMnib  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name,  it  is  prob- 
able, is  a  generic  one  for  any  msect,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  401 ;  Ileb,  and  CkakL  Lex.  s.  v. ;  and  Fiirst, 
Heb.  Concord,  s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  family  J/us- 
cidcBy  getting  into  vessels  of  ointment  or  other  sub- 
stances; even  in  this  country  we  know  what  an 
intolerable  nuisance  the  house-flies  ate  in  a  hot 
summer  when  they  abound,  crawling  everywhere 
and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the  nuisance 
is  tenfold  greeiter.  The  zebub  from  the  rivers  of 
Xgypi  has  by  some  writers,  as  by  Oedmann  ( Ver- 
misch.  Samm.  vi.  79),  been  identified  with  the  zimb 
of  which  Bruce  ( Trav.  v.  190)  gives  a  description, 
and  which  is  eridently  some  species  of  Tabanua. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  ( Trarunc. 
of  the'KntomoL  Soc.  ii.  p.  183)  of  an  injurious  fly 
under  the  name  of  dthebab^  a  term  almost  identical 
with  zgb^.  It  would  not  do  to  press  too  much 
upon  this  point  when  it  is  considered  that  F^ypt 
aboimds  with  noxious  insects:  but  it  must  be 
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aOowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for  tfaia  Uodift. 
cation;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above.  zUmb  k 
probably  a  generic  name  for  BDjjiies,  in  this  pM> 
sage  of  Isaiah  it  may  be  used  to  denote  some  very 
troublesome  and  iigurious  fly,  kot'  i^oxh^-  **  The 
dihebib  is  a  long  gray  fly,  which  comes  oat  about 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  is  like  the  cleg  of  ths 
north  of  England ;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  Jiily,  both  iu 
the  desert  and  on  the  Kile."  This  insect  is  ^erj 
injurious  to  camels,  and  causes  their  death,  if  the 
disease  which  it  generates  is  neglected;  it  attacks 
both  man  and  be^t. 

2.  ^Ar^  (2ny :  Kvv6fivia'  omne  gtnua  mxm. 
carwn,  mutcoe  divergi  generu,  muaea  gratismma : 
"  swarms  of /««,"  «  divers  sorts  of/iVa,"  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent 
to  punish  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31;  Pa.  IxrmL 
45,  cv.  31.     The  question  as  to  what  partacnkr 
insect  is  denoted  by  'drdb,  or  whether  any  one 
species  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.     The  Scriptural  details  are  as 
foUows:    the  'drdb  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  covered  the  groimd,  they  lighted  on~the 
people,  the  land  was  laid  waste  on  their  acoomit 
From  the  expression  in  ver.  31,  » there  remained 
not  one,"  some  writers  have  concluded  t^^^  the 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  definite  species;  we 
do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  this  argument;  if  the  'drdb  be  taken 
to  denote  »*  swarms,"  as  the  Auth.  Version  renders 
it,   the   "not^mf  remainins:"   may   aurel*    haw 
for  its  antecedent  an  indiridual  fly  understood  in 
the  collective  *»  swarms.'*   The  LXX.  explain  dn^ 
by  Kw6fiviat  i.  e.  « dog- fly;"  it  is  not  very  clear 
what  insect  is  meant  by  this  Greek  term,  which  ■ 
frequent  in  Homer,  who  often  uses  it  as  an  abusiie 
epithet.     It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  Hip- 
pobosddct^  perhaps  H.  eqmnn,  linn.,  is  the  kw^ 
uvia  of  iElian  {N.  A.  iv.  61),  though  Homer  may 
nave  used  the  compound  term  to  denote  exfrane 
impudence,  implied  by  the  shameleaaneaa  of  the  dog 
and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the  comnxm  fly 
(Aftuca).     As  the  'drob  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  common  flies  {Musadce)  are  more  especially 
intended,  and  that  the  compound  Kvy6/ivia  denotes 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  plague,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  restrict  the  ^drdb  to  any  one  frmily. 
«0f  insects,"  says  Sonnini  {Trav.  in.  p.  199), 
"the  most  troublesome  in  H^jpt  are  flies;  both 
man  and  beast  are  cruelly  tormented  with  them. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  tlieir  obstinate  rapacity. 
It  is  in  vam  to  drive  them  away;  they  return  agam 
in  the  self-same  moment,  and  thdr  perseverance 
wearies  out  the  most  patient  spirit"     The  'arid 
may  include  various  species  of  CnHcida  (gnats), 
such  as  the  mosquito,  if  it  is  necessary  to  intei^ 
pret  the  "  devouring  "  nature  of  the  ^drvb  ^  Vb. 
Ixxviii.  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may 
be  regarded  as  a  '<  plague,"  and  which  are  the  great 
instrument  of  spreadmg  the  vrell-known  ophthafania, 
which  is  conveyed  fit»m  one  individual  to  another 
by  these  dreadful  pests;  or  the  literal  meaning  at 
the  *drdb  "  devouring  "  the  Egyptians  may  be  im- 
derstood  in  its  fullest  sense  of  tiie  i/«seniB,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  people  may  have  been  punished 
by  the  larvte  gaining  admittance  into  the  bodies, 
as  into  the  stomach,  frontal  sinus,  and  intestinea 
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•nd  90  occasioning  in  a  hot  climate  many  instances 
of  death  ;o  see  for  cases  of  Myaiis  produced  by 
diptrrouB  lirrm^  TYansactiom  of  ErUomoL  Soc  ii. 
pp.  266>269. 

The  identification  of  the  ^&r6b  with  the  coclcroaoh 
(Blattn  orUntalit)^  which  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Sam. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  sugpiests,  and  which  Kirby  {Brulgw. 
Treat  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
Uie  Trans,  EtU,  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calUng  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
wliich  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Eg^'pt  (Ateuchui  sacer\  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  M.  Kaltsch  {//isL  and  CriL  Comment, 
Kx.  /.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  "  but  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  fly  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not 
by  day?''  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  tLe  reading  in  our  own  version.        W.  H. 

•  FLYING  ROLL.     [RoiJ^  Amer.  ed.] 

•  FOLD.    [Sheep-Fold.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the 
same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the 
use  of  the  term  lechem  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
"steff  of  bread"  (fjev.  xxvi.  26;  Ps.  cv.  16;  Yz. 
iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  com  were, 
however,  common ;  sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state,^  the  husks  behig 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand  (T<ev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii. 
25;  2  K.  iv.  42;  Matt.  xii.  1;  Luke  vi.  1);  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (I^v.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  "  parched  com,"  in  which  form  it 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly  among 
lalx>rer8,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means  of  dress- 
ing food  (Uv.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
17,  XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this  practice  is  still 
very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i.  251 ;  Robinson, 
Rc»€arche»,  ii.  350).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
bruised  (like  the  Greek  poUnta^  Plin.  xviii.  14),  in 

which  state  it  was  termed  either  127^^  i^piierd^ 
LXX.;  A.  V.  "beaten"  Lev.  IL  ii,  16),  or 
niO**"^  (wrio'dpaif  AquU.  Symm.;  A.  V.  «com;" 
2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf.  Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (T^ev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  named 

'^?'^"!B  (A.  V.  "dough;"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh. 
X.  37;  ^.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6),  as 
we  leant  fh>m  the  passage  just  quoted;  sometimes 
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the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  Y. 
"  vinegar  ")  which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii.  14); 
or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which 
was  either  ser^-ed  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as 
by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burek- 
hardt.  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of  dipping  bread 
in  the  ))roth,  or  melted  fat  of  the  animal,  strongly 
illustrates  the  refbreuce  to  the  sop  in  John  xiii.  26 
ff.  The  modem  I^lgyptians  season  their  bread  with 
a  sauce  ^^  composed  of  >Tirious  stimulants,  such  as 
salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick-peas  (I^ie,  i.  180). 
The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  u.se  a  mixture  of 
savory  and  salt  for  the  same  pur^wse  (Uussell,  i.  93). 
Where  the  above  mentioned  aceejwories  were  want- 
ing, fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In 
short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  were  mainly  viewed 
as  subordinates  to  the  staple  commodity  of  bread. 
The  ^luious  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  are  descril>ed 
under  the  head  of  Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial 
nourishment;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh 

state  (^  vH ;  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  modem  leban^  i.  e.  sour  milk 
(nW??!;  A.  V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg. 
v.  25;'  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  llie  httter  is  universally 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary 
beverage  (Burekhardt,  NoU»,  i.  240),  but  mixed 
with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burekhardt,  L 
58,  63  ;  Russell,  Al^po,  I  118).  It  is  constantly 
ofllered  to  traveliers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
it  is  deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  n^um 
for  it  (Burekhardt,  Arabia^  i.  120).  For  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  lebnn  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  S}Tia  (Russell,  /.  c).  Butter 
(Prov.  XXX.  3d)  and  various  fomis  of  coagulated 
milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modem  haimnk  (Job 
X.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29)  were  also 
used.     [Butter;  Cheese;  Milk.] 

Frait  was  another  souree  of  subsistence:  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance;  the  eariy  sorts 

described  as  the  "  summer  fhiit "  (V^P  \  Am.  viii. 

1,  2),  and  the  "  fint  ripe  fruit "  (n^nSSl :  Hob. 
ix.  10;  Mic.  vil.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burekhardt,  AraUn,  i. 

57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  D**v5? 
(iraKddeu,  A.  V.  "cakes  of  figs; "  x  Sam.  xxv.  is, 
XXX.  12;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally  \^^i2 
simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  A.  Y.  "summer  fruit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as 

raisins  (D*^!?^^ ;  Ugatwm  woa  pasga,  Vulg. ;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  18,^xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii. 
40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed  into  cakes, 

named  nm^'tfj}  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3; 
.Cant  ii.  5;  Hos.'iii.  1),  understood  by  the  LXX. 
as  a  sort  of  cake,  \dyayov  inrh  rrrydyou,  and  by 


«  There  is,  however,  no  oooasion  to  appeal  to  the 
above  explanatloo,  for  the  common  flies  in  E^pt  well 
merit  the  epithet  of  ^  devouring."  Mr.  Tristram  assures 
OS  that  he  has  had  his  ankles  and  instep  covered  with 
blood  from  the  bite  of  the  common  fly,  as  he  lay  on 
the  ssad  hi  the  desert  with  his  boots  ofll 
53 


b  This  custom  is  still  prsetlcod  in  Palestine  (Reblu- 
ion's  RaearekeSf  i.  498). 

e  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  riDT^n  (Mishn 
Pu.  2,  $  8):  it  consisted  of  vinegar,  ahnonds,  and 
gpioe,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  uied  at  the  eele 
bration  of  the  Pssaov^  (Pes.  10,  §  8). 
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fthe  A.  Y.  as  a  <«  flagon  of  wine."  Fruit-cake  forms 
a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellara;  dis- 
solved in  water  it  afibrds  a  sweet  and  refireshing 
drinlc  (Niehuhr,  Antbin,  p.  67 ;  Russell,  Aleppo^  i. 
88);  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xxx.  1±  Apples  (probably  citrons)  are 
oecasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to  their 
fri^;rance  (CaiiL  ii.  5,  ^-ii.  8)  and  color  (I'rov.  zxv. 
11),  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unleis  we  accept  the  rendering 

of  7^j2  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  zvi.  1)  as  =  ipotructs\ 

it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  howe\'er,  that,  where  the 
palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i.  12  it  is 
reckoned  among  otlier  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit 
The  pomfTn«is*<?-t»«  *»  *!«>  noticed  by  Joel;  it 
yields  a  luscious  fruit,  from  which  a  species  of  wine 
was  expressed  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons 
were  grown  in  Kgypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in 
Palestine,  llie  mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
in  Luke  xvii.  G  under  the  name  <rvKdfu¥os't  the 

Hebrew  Wt}^^  so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23;  1 

Chr.  xiv.  14)  is  rather  doubtful;  the  Yulg.  takes 
it  to  mean  jtMrt.  The  evKOfiopda  ("  sycamore,'* 
A.  v.;  Luke  xix.  4)  difiered  from  the  tree  last 
mentioned ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded 
in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27),  and  was  much  valued  for 
its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Apple; 
Citron;  Fio;  Mulberry-trkks;  Palm-tree; 
Pomegranate;  Syca)iine-tkee;  Sycamore.] 
Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvU.  28,  xxiii.  11; 
Ee.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  i.  65); 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Es.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a  favorite  dish  in  £g3'pt  and  Arabia  for  breakfiist, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that 
beans  and  other  kmds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as 

bailey  was,  but  the  second  vi?  "^  ^'^  ^^"^  i" 
probably  interpolated,  not  appearinc^  in  the  LXX., 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  puise 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  deer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
mwarranted ;  cucumbers  (Num.  zi.  5;  Is.  i.  8; 
Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Eptst  of  Jer.  70] ;  ef.  2  K.  iv.  39 
where  wild  gourds,  cticiMieres  awiifd^  were  picked 
in  mistake  for  cucumbers);  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
Uc,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  quality 
in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  6;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Arte.  Eg^, 
ii.  874;  Lane,  i.  251);  lettuce,  of  which  the  wild 
qiecies,  laciuca  at/resti»t  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
wucpis  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and  formed,  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  the  Yulg.,  the  "  bitter  herbs '' 

(D^nhr^)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xu.  8; 
Num.  ix.'  11);  endive,  which  is  still  well  known  in 
the  East  (Russell,  i.  91),  may  have  been  included 
under  the  same  class.    In  addition  to  the  above  we 

have  notice  of  certain  "herbs"  (nWlH;  2  K. 
iv.  89)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mal- 
lows according  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
bit  according  to  the  Talmud  a  vegetable  resem- 
bling the  Bramca  truea  of  LinnsBoa;  and  again  of 

gea-purdane  (n^^Q  :  jUifia:  A.  V.  "mallows") 

and  broom-root  (D'*Onn,  A.  V.  **  juniper; "  Job 
txx.  4)  aa  eaten  by  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  un- 
:|eaB  the  latter  were  gatheved  aa  fuel     An  uuapid 
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phmt.  probably  porsbuie,  used  i 

be  refciTed  to  in  Job  vi.  6,  under  the  ( 

rPl»Vn  ")'«-!  ("  white  of  egg,"  A-  V.).  Ths 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  was  in  the  iiwin 
of  pottage  (*T^TJ  :  It^pa:  jmlmentmm ;  Goi.  ixt. 
29;  2  K.  iv.  88;  Hag.  U.  12):  a  meal  wfaoOy  of 
vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fiire  (Prov.  xv.  17: 
Dan.  i.  12;  Kom.  xiv.  2).  The  modem  AnUaM 
consume  but  few  vegetables:  radisbes  and  ktks  tre 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burrk- 
hardt,  Arabinj  i.  56).  [Beaics  ;  Cucvmbek; 
Garlic;  Gouhd;  Leek;  LE:mL£s;  Oxii»x.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hdmn 
were  numerous;  cummin  (In.  xxriii.  2o:  ^iatt 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt  zliL 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vL  6),  which  is  reckoced 
among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of 
man's  life  "  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  26).  Nuts  (pistachios) 
and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also  used  as  uitU 
to  the  appetite.  [Almoxd-tkf.k;  Axise;  Com- 
ander;  Cummin;  Mu(T;  Mustakd;  Nuts; 
Spicks.] 

In  addition  to  these  rhssfw,  we  have  to  notict 
some  other  important  articles  of  food:  in  the  fint 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  ths 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Alatt.  iii.  4),  which  ahouDdi 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Buiddiardt,  Arabin,  I 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  pfodadiom 
mcluded  under  that  head,  especially  the  diU  of  ths 
SjTians  and  Arabians,  t.  e.  grspe-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  dtfrutum,  wliich  is  stJll 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Kusadl,  i.  82);  tha 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  iliii. 
11  and  Ee.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  bonc)-, 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious;  it  was  botb 
used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (thoqgh  prdiibital 
in  the  case  of  meat  ofilerings.  Lev.  ii.^11)  as  in  tht 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arahia^  i.  Ml 
and  was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  atate  either  by 
itself  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29;  1  K.  xiv. 
3),  or  in  coi^junction  with  other  things,  cm  villi 
fish  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  "  Butter  and  honey  "  is  as 
expression  for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  32);  sack  s 
mixture  is  popular  among  the  Arabs  (Bnrdthardt, 
Arabia^  i.  54).  "  Milk  and  honey  "  are  nmilailj 
coupled  together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sscnd 
writers,  as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promiied 
huid,  but  also  by  the  Greek  poeU  (cf.  CaJtira.  //yaa. 
in  Joo.  48;  Horn.  Od.  xz.  68).  Too  much  boney 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  med 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated;  the  niod- 
em  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  fish  (Barckfaardt, 
Arabia^  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  purposes  butter  ii 
substituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  deemed  la 
expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17),  to  be  reserred  far 
festive  occasions  (1  du*.  xiL  40) ;  it  was  chiefly  mcd 
in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii.  5  IT. ;  IK.  xril 
12).  "  Oil  and  honey  "  are  mentioned  in  conjune- 
Uoo  with  bread  hi  Ea.  xvi.  13,  18.  The  Sjrana 
espeeiaDy  the  Jewa,  eat  oil  and  hooey  (dS&f )  mised 
together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Egga  are  not  oAa  no- 
ticed, but  were  evidently  imown  as  aitides  of  ibod 
(Is.  X.  14,  !u.  6;  Lake  xi.  12),  and  are  reckoned 
by  Jerome  {In  KpUapk.  PamL  i.  176)  ameng  tin 
deUeadee  of  the  table.     [Honky;  Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  aD  tuoMs  spsrisg  is 
the  use  of  animal  Ibod:  not  only  doaa  the  e 
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ktaA  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
mi  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Dttcript.  p.  46 ),  and  ex- 
pensive firom  the  necessity  of  immediately  conawn 
ing  a  wliole  animal,  but  be^-ond  this  the  ritual 
r^ulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  ftom  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
that  animal  food  was  not  peruiitted  before  the  flood 
but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2) 
and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well  as 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  8  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed 
against  oot.suming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen. 
Ix.  4)  vias  more  fiUly  developed  in  the  Le\'itical  law, 
and  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (l^ev.  iii.  17, 
vii.  26,  xix.  26;  Deut.  xii.  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  fF.; 
Ez.  xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  u  stated  in  I^ev. 
zvii.  11  and  Deut.  xli.  23,  that  the  blood  contained 
the  principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  oflered 
<m  the  altar;  probably  there  was  an  additional  rea- 
son in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in 
their  sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Es.  xxxiii.  2d).  The 
prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as  well  as  Isradites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (I^ev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 
12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  kid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  2-3).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  nat- 
ural death  (nbn^,  Deut  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (H^nip,  Ex.  xxiL  31),  were  also 
prohibited  {Uv.  xvii.  15;  cf.  Ex.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut  xiv.  21).  Any 
penon  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvu.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  term  mmcrSy  (Acts  xv.  20), 
applying  not  only  to  what  was  UmngUd  (as  in 
A.  v.),  but  to  any  animal  ftom  which  the  bkwd 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi. 
116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been 
bought  at  the  shambles.  Ortain  portions  of  the 
&^  of  sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
MT;  bdng  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
25;  cf.  1  Sam.  U.  16  ffl;  2  Chr.  vii.  7):  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  trans- 
lated fit,  U  not  nbn,  but  Q^SQIPQ  =  the 
bXtj  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the 
ahove,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals,  fwrtions  of  which  had  been  oflfered  to  idols 
((I3a>\^0jra),  whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (AcU  xv.  29,  xxi.  25;  1  0>r. 
viii.  1  fil).  All  beaste  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
;iiev.  xi.  1  ff: ;  Deut  xiv.  4  ff.)  were  also  prohibited 
[Unclean  Beasts  and  Bikds]:  and  in  addi- 
tion to  tbeae  general  precepts  there  was  a  special 
prohibition  against  <•  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Ex.  xxiiL  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deot.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudi- 
«1  writen,  as  a  general  prohibition  sgainst  the  joint 
ose  of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Ckolm,  cap.  8,  §  1); 
iy  Miehaelis  (Afos.  Recht,  iv.  210),  as  prohibiting 
Iht  use  of  &t  or  milk,  as  compaied  with  oU,  in 
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cooking;  by  Lather  and  Calvin,  as  prohibiting  tlw 
slaughter  of  yomig  animals;  and  by  Bochart  and 
others,  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  estahlisb- 
ing  any  connection  between  the  preoept^  and  ths 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  thres 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference 
to  certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festi^iUs 
(Mainionides,  Mort  Ntboch,  3,  48;  Spencer,  d% 
Ltgg,  Htbv,  RitL  p.  535  fl*.):  there  is  a  remarkable 
additH>n  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  new:  hs  yAp  woi«i  rovrOf  &<re\  iurirdr 
Keuca  Bwrti,  Srt  fjJaafxd  4ert  r^  Btu*laic^fi  (cf. 
Knobel,  Coinmem.  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  fipom  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 

(niT^n  T^a,  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 

struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  \tit. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg^  and  the  A.  V.  mter- 
prei  the  Siwa^  \fy6fitrov  word  nasheh  of  th« 
shrinking  or  benumbing  of  the  musde  {h  iydptcif 
fftwi  qui  emwcuii:  "which  shrank"):  Josephus 
(AnL  i  20,  §  2)  more  coireotly  explains  it,  rh  kcv- 
poif  rh  v^arvi  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
nerve  he  refers  to  is  the  nervus  isekiacUeus,  which 
attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  the  hip.  There  h 
no  further  referenee  to  this  custom  in  the  Bible} 
but  the  Talmudists  (CkoUn,  7)  enforoed  Its  obserff 
ance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per> 
mitted  the  free  use  of  animal  food :  genemlly  speak- 
ing they  only  availed  themseli'es  of  it  in  the  exeiw 
cise  of  hospitality  ((jen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of 
a  religious  (Ex..  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luki 
XV.  23);  it  was  only  in  royal  househobls  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  sim- 
ilar  occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burokhardt's 
NaUa,  i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were  -^ 
calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vL 
4),  which  are  further  described  by  the  term  iatling 

(W^np  =  fi6ax^f  eiTtvr6f,  Luke  xv.  23,  and 
(rmora,  Matt  xxU.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  13;  1  K.  i.  9  fir.$ 
A.  v.  "(at  cattie");  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4);  oxen,  not  above  three  yesn  of  age  (1  K.  L 
9;  Prov.  XV.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  MaU.  xxlL  4),  which 

were  either  staU-fed  (WtT)^ :  f^axoi  iiOitKrolj, 
or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  OV^ :  fi^ts  ro/idStt^ 
1  K.  iv.  23);  kids  (Gm,  xxvii. '9;  Jndg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20);  hvts,  roebucks,  and  fidlow-deer 
(1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought  mto  close 
connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  l>eut  xiv.  5,  at 
though  holding  an  intermediate  plaee  between  tame 

and  wikl  animals;  birds  of  various  kinds  (D^*1Q]!^ : 
A.  y.  «« fowls  ;  "  Neh.  v.  18;  tiie  LXX.,'how- 
®^^^t  Sy^  x'm'P<''»  ^  though  the  reading  were 
Q^-^HC^^^).  q„^|  iQ  ^jortain  parts  of  Arabia  (Ex. 
xvL  13;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (□'^';^-}9  .  l  K. 
iv.  23 ;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX.,  ipylBtg^ 
iic\€KT&r  fftrtvrd',  by  Kimehi  and  the  A.  V.  as 
fiitted  fowl;  by  Geseoius,  Tketaw.  246,  as  geeso^ 
from  the  whiteneu  of  their  phunage;  by  TheniuSi 
Comm.  in  L  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word 
represented  the  eall  of  that  Urd);  partridges  (1 
Sam.  xxvi.  20);  fish,  with  the  exception  of  sueh  as 
were  without  scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9;  Deot  xi» 
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9),  both  iaited,  as  vaa  probably  the  case  with  the 
•ea-6sh  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ziii.  16),  and 
ft«8h  (Matt  ziv.  19,  xv.  36;  Luke  zxlv.  42):  in 
our  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  about  the  Sea  of  Giililee  (Matt  \ii.  10); 
the  term  b^Apiov  is  applied  to  it  by  8t  John  (vi. 
9;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word 
obtained  among  the  later  Greeks,  as  ^Jiah,  lx>- 
custs,  of  which  certaui  species  only  were  esteoned 
clean  (I^ev.  zi.  2*2),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt 
iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare,  lliey  are  at 
the  present  day  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both 
in  Persia  (Morier's  Stcond  Journey ^  p.  44)  and  in 
Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Koya^e,  i.  319);  they  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt>  Notes,  ii.  92 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  /.  c.)* 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Script- 
ure, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt  ziv.  19,  xv.  36;  John  xxi.  9)  or 
honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  in  2 
Sam.  vi.   19  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term 

"l^lpfcj,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  jnece  of 
fieth^  after  the  Vulg.,  auatura  inbula  camis, 
means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  ap- 
ply to  wine  as  well  as  meat  For  the  modes  of 
preparing  meat,  see  Cooku(g  ;  and  for  the  times 
and  manner  of  eating,  MjSAUi:  see  also  IfisH, 
Fowl,  Ac.,  Ac. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  zxxvii.  21);  pulse  and  water  was  consid- 
ered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12) ;  in  time  of  sor- 
row or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  dther  alto- 
gether from  food  (2  Sam.  zii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  mTton  DD^,  lit  bread  of  denres 
(Dan.  z.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most 
kiathsome  food  was  swallowed;  such  as  an  ass's 
head  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutaroh,  Artaxerx,  24),  and  dove*s  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  13,  §  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  hu- 
man flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi. 
28 ;  cf.  Joseph.  B.  J,  vi.  3,  §  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  in  Deut  xxviii.  56,  57;  comp.  also  La  n. 
ii.  20,  iv.  10;  Ez.  v.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture 
resembling  the  modem  sherbet^  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  prolmbly  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
^erally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the  gen- 
ersl  term  of  Mkechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9; 
Num.  vL  3;  Judg.  ziii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
iTviii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
ar  lor  iiestive  occasions:  the  poor  consumed  a  sour 
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wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar; "  Bnth  ii  14;  Matt.  zsiH 

48),  cakukted  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agzeesbli 
to  the  taste  (l^v.  x.  26).  [DiiUkK,  snoatc; 
V^iKEGAR;  Water;  Wuje.]  Vf.  L.  B. 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  food  of  the 
Orientals  is  Hyhi  and  nmpU^  unless  meat  be  the 
only  heaty  article,  lliey  use  an  inordinate  anioaiA 
of  grease  in  cooking.  Eggs  are  fried  in  twice  thdr 
bulk  of  fiit,  or  butter,  or  oiL  Kice  is  not  eata 
except  drenched  with  butter.  A  slew  is  unheard 
of  unless  the  meat  and  vegetables  be  first  fried  in 
butter  or  fat,  that  they  may  diiuk  in  as  modi  of 
the  fatty  matter  as  possible. 

Again,  they  are  famous  in  the  East  for  d.aUrate 
compounds.  Kibbt,  their  most  prized  artide  of 
diet,  is  compounded  of  cracked  wheat  boiled  sod 
dried  previously  to  give  it  solidity,  beaten  up  Tith 
meat,  and  onions,  and  spices,  and  the  nut  of  a  gpe- 
cies  of  pine,  a  very  heavy  article  of  diet  Esao'i 
pottage  was  probably  com'pounded  with  kntiles,  ciL 
onions,  and  spices,  like  the  mejedderah  of  the  pres* 
ent  day.  Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  moet  unifcml 
disorders  of  the  people,  and  arises  from  their  heavy 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  the  fact  that  their  heavy 
meai  is  taken  just  before  retiring  for  the  night 

Again,  oil  is  not  used  merely  for  frying  fish,  but 
is  eaten  universally  in  place  of  butter  and  £st  dar- 
ing I^ent,  and  at  aill  times  is  a  prominent  artide  of 
diet.  I  know  of  a  single  £sniily  where  they  ok 
500  pounds  of  it  per  annum,  of  which  the  laxgR 
part  is  for  food.  There  are  twelve  to  fourteen  per- 
sons in  the  household.  G.  E.  F. 

•  FOOT,  Watering  with  the,  is  meotiooed 
in  Deut  xi.  10,  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of 
I^gj'pt  to  Palestine  in  regard  to  the  existence  there 
of  fountains  and  rivulets.  The  phrase  (wfastevs 
its  origin  may  be)  imports  that  the  Egyptians, 
owing  to  their  scanty  supplies  of  water,  were  obliged 
to  practice  a  careful,  pains-taking  economy  ui  the 
use  of  such  means  of  irrigation  as  they  possessed. 
Tlie  reference,  as  some  think,  is  to  a  leel  with  a  rope 
and  bucket  attached  to  it,  ^*  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  operator  drew  towards  him  with  hb  hands, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  lower  part 
from  him  with  his  feet "  (Kob.  BibL  Ht*.  ii.  351, 
and  note  ii.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.).  Niebuhr  giv^es  s 
drawing  of  such  a  machine  which  he  found  veiy  cobh 
mon  in  India  {Rtisebeschr.  nach  Aralneny  L  148}, 
but  says  that  he  saw  it  only  once  in  Egypt  The 
more  common  explanation  is  that  stated  under 
Garden.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  there, 
l)r.  Shaw  ( Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  LeunuL,  it 
267)  says  of  the  modem  f^yptians  that  they  phot 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse  in  rills,  and  that  when 
they  water  them,  "  they  stand  ready,  as  occasioa 
requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning 
the  earth  against  it  with  the  foot,  and  opening  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  mattock,  a  new  track  to  re- 
ceive it."  H. 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  in  two  senses.  (1.)  Genendly,  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men 
who  went  on  foot  fiwm  those  who  were  on  hone- 
back  or  in  chariots.     The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

"^bjn,  ragU,  from  regely  a  foot  The  LXX.  otm- 
roonly  express  it  by  wcCof,  or  occasionally  rvy 
fidro' 

But  (3.)  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  spedalsensp 
(m  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  traoslatkB 

of  a  difTerent  term  from  the  abo%'e —  Y^f  '** 
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Thk  ptange  affiHrds  the  first  meDtion  of  the  ex- 
Iflteuoe  of  a  body  of  swift  nmnen  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viil.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
iMfcve  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distiitct  from  the  body-guard  —  the  six  hundred, 
and  the  thirty  —  who  were  originated  by  David. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  6f  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  eaa»  the  word 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard :  " 
but  the  tnmslaton  were  evidently  aware  of  iu  sig- 
nification, for  they  have  put  the  word  "  runners '' 
in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (I  K.  xiv.  27;  2 
K..  xi.  13).  This  indeed  wss  tlic  force  of  the  term 
•^  footman  "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is 
pkuu  not  only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but 
amongst  others  from  the  title  of  a  well-known  tract 
of  Banyan's  —  The  IJfeavtrdy  Footm^m^  or  a  De- 
scription of  the  yftm  that  gets  to  Hetivtn,  on  1  Cur. 
iz.  24  (St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  run- 
ning was  evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  vrarrior  —  a  gibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — 
anoong  the  Israelites.  There  are  constant  allusions 
to  this  in  the  Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V., 
from  the  tauislators  not  reoognizing  the  technical 
•enae  of  the  word  yibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps. 
xix.  6;  Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong 
man,*'  "  gu>At,'*  and  "  mighty  man,'*  are  all  ffibbor. 
David  was  fiuned  for  his  powers  of  running;  they 
are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  22, 48, 51,  xx.  G),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  the  Ethiopian," 
as  his  name  most  likely  is  —  had  some  peculiar 
mode  of  running.  [Cusiii.]  Asahel  also  was  "  swift 
on  his  feet,'*  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  wera  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains: "  but  in  neither  of 
these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  employed.  The 
woid  probably  derives  its  modem  sense  from  the 
custom  of  domestic  servants  running  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage  of  their  master.    [Guakd.]      G. 

•  FORDS.  [See  Jordan,  iii.] 
^FOREHEAD  (nVD,  from  TOO,  rad.  inus. 
tkinBy  Gesen.  p.  815:  fifrwroy:  frons).  The  prac- 
tice of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  un- 
veiled face  of  women  of  bad  charact^  (Gen.  xxiv. 
65;  Jer.  iu.  3;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  132,  149,  150; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312;  I^ane, 
Afod  Eg.  i.  72, 77,  225-248;  Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the 
term  "  hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of  audacity 
in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9;  oomp.  Juv.  SaL  xiv. 
242  —  **  Ejjectum  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  oriental  nations  both 
of  coloring  the  ftoe  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
■pedal  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[CumxGs  IN  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  61;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  342;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is  doubtless 
alluded  to  in  Kev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  xni.  5, : 
4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4, 
5,  6),  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4,  xiv.  1.  xxii.  4). 
The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  with  appro^'al  has 
been  supposed  to  lie  the  figure  of  the  cross,  said  to 
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be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used,  *iri,  in  tha 
ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p.  1495;  Spencer, 
de  Leg.  Hebr.  iL  20,  3,  pp.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  high-priest  vrore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Hoi  > 
ness  to  the  Lord "  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30 
Spencer,  /.  c). 

The  >' jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned  bj 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  mai^  of  A.  V.  Gen 
xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings  (Is.  iii 
21;  Une,  Mod  Eg.  iii.  225,226;  Ilarmer,  Ob$ 
iv.  311,  3 r2;  Gesen.  p.  870;  Winer,  s.  v.  Nusen 
ring).  Th^  Persian  and  also  Egyptian  womeo 
wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins  acrosi  their  fore* 
heads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317;  Lane,  Afod  Eg, 
ii.  228).     [Nosk-Jewel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  sea 
Fkontlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  ap- 
parent in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.        H.  W.  P. 

•  FORESKIN.     [Circumcision.] 

FOREST.     The  corresponding  Hebrew  terma 

are  "1?^  ttJ'^H,  and  DT^Q.     The  first  of  these 

most  truly  exprssses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and 
its  use  being  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  26,  and  Cant.  v.  1,  in  which  it  refers  to 
honey)  to  an  abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent, 
the  word  itself  involving  the  idea  of  what  is  being 
cut  down  {aUva  a  ooedendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thestwr, 
p.  530):  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  if.;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  4)  applied  to  woods  properly  so  called; 
its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  namely.  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V. 
('  bough  *'),  where  tlie  comparison  is  to  the  solitary 
relic  of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it 
applies  to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(Jhmdibusnemarosus,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadow- 
ing shroud  '*).  The  third,  pardes  (a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  meaning  a  park  or  plantation,  whence  also 
comes  the  Greek  jrapd9eia'os)<,  occurs  only  once  in 
reference  to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appro- 
priately expresses  the  care  with  which  the  forests 
of  Palestine  were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule, 
a  regular  warden  being  appointed,  without  whose 
sanction  no  tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word 
describes  an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scatto^d  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The 
woods  and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear 
to  have  been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found 
in  cultivated  countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles 
that  lead  down  from  the  high  to  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  adjacent  phuns.  They  were  therefore  of  no 
great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of 
the  Latin  saltus  than  with  out  forest. 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  pUiin  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beth-shean  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ff.),  ex- 
tending, perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  ii 
translated  BovftSs  by  Theodotion  (Hoe.  t.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stanley, 
p.  350).    (2.)  llie  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  23, 24) 
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WM  situated  in  the  ra\'iiio  which  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  Harcth  (1 
8ani.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(1.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25) 
was  probably  near  Agalon  (comp.  v.  31),  in  one 
of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  plain  of  l^hilistJa. 
(5.)  The  ''wood'*  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied  in  the 
name  of  Kiijath-jeariro  (1  Sam.  vii.  2)  must  have 
been  simiUirly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
« forests  *'  (charesh)  in  which  Jotham  placed  his 
forts  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  (7.)  'JTie  plain  of  Sharon 
was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  758), 
whence  the  LXX.  give  9pvfi6s  as  an  equivalent 
(Is.  Ixv.  10).  It  has  still  a  ftdr  amount  of  wood 
(Stanley,  p.  260).  (8.)  The  wood  (diortsh)  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  if.),  lay  S.  £.  of  Hebron. 
The  greater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
eovered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13; 
Ez.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Buckinghanrs 
PaUsdne,  pp.  103  if.,  240  if.;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  mar  Mahanium  was  known  a«  the 
**wood  of  Ephraim**  (2  Sam.  XA'iii.  6),  in  which 
the  battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place. 
Winer  (art.  Waldei-)  pUces  it  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Jordan,  but  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xvii. 
26,  xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  state- 
ment in  xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
■8  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  AnL  vii. 
10,  §§  1,  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  I>ebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
x.  17,  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  probably 
fix>m  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also  been 
explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
oedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
oedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  forest  generally 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
23;  Is.  X.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvu.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
i(xii.  7,  xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  unfruit- 
ftilness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
fineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxiL  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
Ho8.  ii.  12).  W.  L.  B. 

» FORNICATION.  [Adultery.] 
FORTIFICATIONS.  [Fenced  Cities.] 
FORTUNATUS  {*ofnowaros  [Latin, 
hajipy,  fortunate]^  1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  of  three 
Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 
Achalcus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  oi  XAo>)s,  alluded  to  1  Cor.  i.  11 ;  but 
the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  Apostle  must 
in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi.  as  speaking 
of  their  presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cuttuig 
for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St  Paul's  to  have  uttered 
among  his  valedictions.  "  The  household  of 
Stephanas**  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16  as  having 
been  baptized  by  himself:  perhaps  Fortunatus  and 
Achalcus  may  have  been  membm  of  that  house- 
bold.  There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the  end 
if  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
was  possibly  the  same  person.  H.  A. 

♦  FOUNDER.     [Handicraft,  I.] 
FOUNTAIN.     (L)  ]^?,  from  V?»  tojlmo; 

also  signifies  an  "  ej-e,'*  Gesen.  p.  1017.   (2.)  '^  J^O 
(from  1),  a  well- watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 


FOUNTAIN 

"  weB,"  or   "  spring."     (3.)    D^P  ^^j  ^m 

^^Vt«  '^  9^  f^^  GeKD.  p.  613;  a  giuahing  fiirth 

of  waters.     (4.)  "iSp^p,  from  Tip,  totKg.Gtsea 

p.  1209.     (5.)  9^39,  frDm  723,  to  btdMe/orA 

Gesen.  p.  845.  (6.)  ^2,  or  hVs,  from  bV|, 
to  i-oU,  Gesen.  p.  288,  all  usually:  »^,  or  ri^ 
fiitn-os'  fi^nM  and /una  uqvumtm.  The  special  use 
of  these  various  terms  will  be  found  examined  id 
the  Appendix  to  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pairatint^ 

Among  the  attractiv-e  features  preaeuted  by  cat 
I^nd  of  Promise  to  the  nation  nugrating  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  woukl  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waten  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden, 
as  in  Eg}-pt,  "  with  his  foot  '*  (Shaw,  Trmrit,  p. 
408),  the  Hebrew  culti\:ator  was  taught  to  kmk 
forward  to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of 
hea^'en,  a  laud  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  springing  frY>m  \'alley8  and  hills"  (Deot 
viii.  7,  xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few 
living,  perhaps  perennial  springs,**  by  the  fact  of 
their  rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  un- 
derstood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify 
a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  ova-  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  spring 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remariuthie  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  -S.  ^  P.  pp.  17, 122, 123, 2^6, 
373,  509;  liurckhardt,  Stpin,  p.  344).  The  spring 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye  *'  of  the  land- 
scape (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all  oriental 
hmguages  from  the  artificially  sunk  mad  indoied 
well  (Stanley,  p.  509).  Its  importance  ia  implied  by 
the  number  of  topographical  names  compounded 
with  En,  or  'Ain  (Arab.) :  En-gedi,  *Ain^'i^j 
"spring  of  the  gazelle,**  may  serve  as  a  striking 
instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  Reland,  p.  763;  Rob- 
inson, i.  504;  Stanley,  App.  §  50).     [See  Ai>-.] 


fountain  at  Naauvth.    (Roberta.) 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  frx>m  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En*^laini,  the  "  spring  of  cah'es," 
at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  probably  ideiiUcs) 
with  Callirrht  e,  mentioned  by  Joaephus  as  a  pbei 
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to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5;  Kitto,  Phyt,  Geogr.  of  PaL  120, 
ISl;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  285).  Hi«  son  Philip  built 
the  town,  which  be  named  TiberiM,  at  the  sul- 
phureous hot-springs  at  the  S.  of  the  sea  of  Galiloe 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  3;  Hasselquist,  TravtU^ 
App.  283;  Kitto,  114;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  328, 
330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven  miles 
distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  OmkeU  (Gadara) 
(Reland,  775;  Burckhardt,  276,  277;  Kitto,  116, 
118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  peremiis 
«qiue*'  of  Tacitus  {HuL  v.  12),  and  the  oZdrtav 
kifiK\(iirros  a^ffrcuris  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercamp. ;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345 :  Williams, 
Noly  CUy,  ii.  458,  468;  Raumer,  p.  2J8;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Phys,  Gtogr.  pp.  412,  415).  [Clb- 
TEKNS;   Si  LOAM.  J 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Joeephus  says 
there  were  cistenis  with  YaXirov/>7^/iara  through 
which  water  was  pourea  forth:  these  may  ha\-e 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (PUn.  Kpist.  v.  6;  H,  N. 
xxxYi.  15,  121;  Joseph.  B,  J.  v.  4,  §  4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Early  Trav.  p.  294).  In  oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
EnglUhio.  in  KyypL,  L  180).  Traces  of  such  fount- 
ains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  £n-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  **  Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13, 14).  The  water  which  supplied  Sol- 
omon's pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may  perhaps 
be  found  the  "  sealed  fountain  "  of  Cant.  iv.  12 
(Hasselquist,  p.  145;  Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p. 
457).  llie  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  deri\-ative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberta,  \rieiDS  in  Palestine, 
i.  21,  2D,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxrr.  p.  147; 
Fisher's  l^ietos  in  SyritHj  i.  31,  iii.  44). 

H.  W.  P. 
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So-called  ''  Fountain  "  of  Cana.    (From  Roberts.) 

•FOUNTAIN-GATE.  [Jerusalem,  I., 
13,  and  HI.,  vin.] 

FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  ore  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Bible. 

Of  these  the  most  common  is  ^^V,  which  is  usually 
A  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 

with  the  addition  of  D^O^^H,  "of  the  skies." 


td^?  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  da- 
rived  from  iD'^y,  «« to  attack  vehemently."  It  is 
transited  fowl  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  It. 
xviii.  6. 

nSS?  (ChaW.  n??),  from  root  "ID^,  "t© 
hiss,"  is  also  a  collective'  terra  for  birds,  though  oo- 
casionally  rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17;  Ps 
viii.  8;  Es.  xvii.  23;  and  I>an.  iv.  12.  In  Neh 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sensi 
which  **fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerate! 
among  the  viands  provided  for  Nelioiniah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  tlie  daily  provisions  foi 
Solomon's  table  "fatted  fowl"  are  included,  ths 

Hebrew  words  being  D'^P^nW  D*'";3n2.  Gese- 
nius  prefen  to  translate  this  "  fatted  geese,"  refer- 
ring the  word  to  the  root  '^'^S^  "  to  be  pore," 
because  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He 
gives  reasons  for  belie\ing  that  the  same  word  in 
the  cognate  languages  included  also  the  meaning 
of  swan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "fowls"  is 
most  frequently  rh  Trrraydj  which  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  birds  (including  raretis,  Luke  xii.  24); 
but  in  Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  Uie  context  shows 
that  birds  of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  rii  6pvta, 
The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  apocrypha 
writings:  comp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Ecdus.  xvii.  4  xliii 
14,  with  2  Mace.  xv.  83.  W.  D. 

[The  following  supplement  to  the  preceding  art- 
icle appears  under  liiUDs  m  the  ICiiglish  edition, 
but  was  omitted  in  reprinting,  through  the  misun- 
derstanding of  a  reference  in  the  Appendix.  As 
"birds"  and  "fowls"  are  used  in  precisely  tlie 
same  sense  in  the  A.  V.,  it  is  better  that  the  two 
articles  should  be  united.] 

Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  I^v.  xi.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  cliickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wikl  birds  is  re- 
fcrred  to  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7 ;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23 ;  Am 
iii.  5 ;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  v.  27  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy- birds  were 
pku^  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  tra]>- 
door  which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mcntiuued  in  Ecchis. 
xi.  30  iir4pBi^  diipfurhs  iv  KaprdWtp;  comp. 
Arist.  IJtst.  Ariim.  ix.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  birdVnest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  Hy  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  ^vas  guarded  against 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carm.  80  ff. ;  — 

ynfrifta  5*  cxvpoXtirotc,  ii^'  ixxfi  ""oAi  riitr^  ytorrovt* 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  pennitted  to  the  poor 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
ofTering  them  is  detailed  in  l^v.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  nol 
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dividing  them,  which  was  the  caae  in  other  victinUf  I 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Sfon^ 
aiteries  of  the  I^vnnt^  and  in  Stanley's  Sirun  and 
Palestine^  this  abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter 
in  connection  with  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt  xiiL  4).  (Comp.  Ros- 
enmiiller.  Mm'gerd.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
|trotection  of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159;  Julian, 
V.  H.s.VI).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this 
in  Ps.  buxiv.  3. 

llie  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  civ.  12;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  supposed   to   be  meant  by  the  word 

D^"!^"15  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  W.  D. 

FOWLER.     [Sparrow.] 

FOX  (b^-W,  Bhu^id:  iiXmrhi).    The  root  of 

b^C?  is  by tf,  "  to  break  through,  to  make  hol- 
low; *'  and  hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which 
burrovra.  llie  term,  probably,  in  its  use  by  the 
Hebrews,  included  the  jackal  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fox ;  for  some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V. 
renders  it  "fox"  suit  that  animal,  while  others 
better  represent  the  habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vinej-ards  (Cant  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  £z.  xiii.  4  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the 
prophets  of  Israel  are  sud  to  be  like  foxes  in  the 
desert,  and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that 
fox."  His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also 
Matt.  viii.  20).  In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  Ps.  Ixiii. 
10,  it  seems  probable  that  the  jackal  rather  than 
the  fox  is  spoken  of.  The  Kabbiulcal  writers  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and  his  habits.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "  The  fox  does  not  die  from 
being  under  the  earth :  he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  him."  And  again,  "  He  has  gained  as 
much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  i.  e.  nothing. 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this:  — 
"  If  th^  fox  be  at  tbo  rudder. 
Speak  him  fidrly,  '  My  dear  brother.' »» 

Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pal- 
estine; the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shu^dl;  Fr.  chiicdl;  ilerm.  tckahd; 
Sanskr.  qrikalt^  (^i^/^aln. 

A  curious  inst^ince  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  lie  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
thu'dlim,  foxes,  haa  been  read  for  salim^  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  \V.  D. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 

sliu'dl  C^V^l^)  denotes  the  "jackal"  {Cards  au- 
reii8\  as  well  as  "  the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps. 
Ixiii.  10,  "  tliey  shall  be  a  portion  for  «/*u'd/iw," 
evidently  refers  to  "jackals,"  which  are  ever  ready 
to  prey  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  "jackal"  is  the 
animal  more  pailicularly  signified  in  almost  all  the 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  terra  oc- 


FOX 

curs.  The  partiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  as  i 
in  the  jackal  as  in  the  fox ; «  and  there  can  be  nc 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  tku'dl,  the  Persbo  Aa^ 
the  German  ichakalj  and  the  English  jackal^  an 
all  connected  with  each  other. 


a  We  remember  some  years  ago  testing  this  fond- 
ness for  grapes  in  the  jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves,  in  the 
Qt's  Park   Zoological   Gardens.      The  two  first- 


Jackal.     C4mis  aureus. 


The  shU'dRm  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidentlT 
"jackals,"  and  not  "foxes,"  for  the  former  auimal 
is  gregarious,  whereas  tlie  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  decree  improballe 
that  Samson  should  e\'er  have  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  readiij 

have  "  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  {^^  ) 
properly  means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together 
for  the  most  part  in  huge  groups.  The  wbo^  pM- 
sage,  which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson 
avenged  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  tl» 
tails  of  two  jackals  together,  with  a  firet^and  be- 
tween them,  and  then  sending  them  into  the  stand- 
ing com  and  orchards  of  his  enemies,  has,  it  ii 
well  known,  been  the  subject  of  much  diqMite.  Dr. 
Kemiicott  {Remarks  on  Select  Passages  m  At  0. 
r.,  Oxford,  1787,  p.  100)  proposed,  on  the  author- 
ity of  seven  Heb.  MSS.,  to  read  shSdUm  (a^^|tr  \ 
"sheaves"  (?),  instead  of  shii'dlim  (D^by^C), 
leaving  out  the  letter  <^,  the  meaning  then  bdng, 
simply,  that  Samson  took  300  sheaves  of  com,  and 
put  end  to  end  ("tail  to  tail"),  and  then  set  a 
burning  torch  between  them.  (See  also  what  an 
anonymous  French  author  has  written  under  the 
title  of  Rennrds  de  Samson.,  and  his  ailments  P^ 
futed  in  a  treatise,  "  De  Vulpibus  Simi^oncis,''  by 
B.  H.  Gebhaid,  in  Thfs.  Not.  ThcoL  Phil.  I  bbS 
ff.)  The  proposed  reading  of  Kennicott  has  de- 
servedly found  little  favor  with  commentaton.  Not 
to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important  old  \n- 
sions  which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  jnvttj 
certain  that  shSdtim  cannot  meim  "  sheaves."  11m 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Is. 
xl.  12  "  the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  m  1  K.  xx. 
10,  !•>..  xiii.  19,  "handfuls." 

Tlie  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  Id 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  together  by 
their  tails  would  nm  far  in  the  same  direction. 
Ol.  H.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cye.  art.  SAv'o/)  ob- 
serves, "  they  would  assuredly  pull  counto'  to  caeb 
other,  and  ultimately  fight  most  fiercely."  Prob- 
ably they  would ;  but  it  is  only  &ir  to  remember, 


named  animals  ate  the  firui    with  avidity,  but  ( 
wolves  would  not  touch  it. 
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In  reply  to  the  objectioiu  which  critics  have  ad- 
fmnoed  to  tiiia  transaction  of  the  Hebrew  judge, 
that  it  has  yet  to  be  demoDstrated  that  two  jackals 
united  by  Uieir  tails  toould  run  counter,  and  thus 
defeat  the  intended  purpose;  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  verification-  of  a  Scripture  narrative 
the  proper  course  is  experimental  where  it  can  be 
resorted  to.  Agun,  we  know  nothing  as  to  the 
length  of  the  coi-d  which  attached  the  animals,  a 
oonsideration  which  is  obviously  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  question  at  issue,  for  as  jackals  are  gre- 
garious, the  couples  would  naturally  nm  together 
if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  out  of  his  sight.  Col.  U.  Smith's  explanation, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kitto  (in  the  Pict.  BibL 
in  Judg.  L  c),  namely,  that  by  "tail  to  tail"  is  to  be 
undere^Lood  the  «m/u/'(Ae^re^rand  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  is  contradicted  by  the  imme- 
diate context,  where  it  is  said  that  Samson  "  put  a 
firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails."  The 
translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  in  its  &vor.  But  if 
the  above  remarks  are  deemed  inadequate  to  a  sat- 
is&ciory  solution  of  Samson*s  exploit,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  he  had  men  to  help  him, 
both  in  the  capture  of  the  jackals  and  in  the  use 
to  which  be  put  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  the  animals  were  all  caught  at,  and 
let  loose  from,  the  same  place.  Some  might  have 
been  taken  in  one  portion  of  the  Philistines*  terri- 
tory and  some  in  another,  and  let  loose  in  difierent 


FRANKINCENSE 


«u 


Omit  ^yriaciu, 

parts  of  the  country.  This  view  would  obviate  the 
alleged  difficulty  alluded  to  above;  for  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  jackals  to  run  any  great  dis- 
tance in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  to  the  crops :  150  difierent  centres^  so  to 
speak,  of  confla^jjation  throughout  the  country  of 
the  Philistines  must  have  burnt  up  nearly  all  their 
com ;  and,  from  the  whole  context,  it  is  erident  that 
the  ii^ury  done  was  one  of  almost  unlimited  extent.^* 
With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine, 


there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  Jackal  of  tlw 
country  is  the  Canis  aureiM,  which  may  be  heard 
every  night  in  the  villages.  Heinprich  and  Ehren- 
berg  {Syinb.  Phys.  pt.  i.)  speak  of  a  vulpine  ani- 
mal, under  the  name  of  Canis  Syriaciu^  as  occur- 
ring in  Lebanon.  Col.  H.  SmiUi  has  figured  an 
animal  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  Syrian  fox  *' 
or  Vitlpts  thaltb^  or  tanUb;  but  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  identify  the  animal  with  any  known 
species.^  The  Egyptian  Vulpe$  NUoticus  and  doubt- 


a  *  The  reader  will  find  interesting  information  re- 
specting some  of  the  supposed  difficulties  in  Samson *s 
exploit  with  the  foxes,  in  Thomson ^s  land  and  Book^ 
II.  aiO.  341.  Prof  CasMsl  also  {Riehter  und  Ruth,  p. 
18S,  in  Lange's  BibHwerk)  brings  forward  from  the  his- 
tory of  other  ancient  chieftains  various  instances  of  a 
twort  to  similar  modes  of  inflicting  iivjury  on  enemies 
Jiwar.  U. 


Vulpet  Nitotiau. 

leas  the  common  fox  of  our  own  country  ( V.  vuL 
gai-is)  are  Palestuie  species.  Hasselquist  (Trav. 
p.  184)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the  stony  country 
about  Bethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent  of  St 
John,  where  al)Out  vintage  time  they  destroy  all 
the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  watched.  That 
jackals  and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names 
of  places  derived  from  these  animals,  as  Haxar-Shual 
(Josh.  XV.  28),  Sha.-U-bim  (Judg.  i.  35).     W.  H. 

FRANKINCENSE  (HDhV^  from  pb,  to 
be  white  :  \l$ayoSf  Ex.  xxx.  34,  Ac.^  and  Matt.  ii. 
11;  \i^aMWT6iy  1  Chr.  ix.  29;  Kev.  vui.  3,  N. 
T.),  a  vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumi- 
gation (Ex.  xxx.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  succes- 
sive incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor 
Uiurisj  the  first  of  which  yiekis  the  purest  and 

whitest  kind  (HST  v  :  \l^a»ov  hiwipavti^  or  kot 
Bap6v) ;  while  the  produce  of  the  after  'incLnions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its 
whiteness  altc^ether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia  (Is,  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
and  njore  particularly  from  Saba;  but  it  is  remark- 
al>le  that  at  present  the  Arabian  Libanum,  or  Oli- 
banum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  ifrankincense  imported  into  Turkey  comes 
through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archii)eIas;o.  Tlie  Arabian  plant  may  possibly 
have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest  kind 

b  The  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  malce  draw- 
i  ings  of  animals  from  all  sources,  such  as  monuments, 
books,  specimens,  &c. ;  but,  ss  he  often  forgot  the 
sources,  it  is  difficult  in  several  instances  to  understand 
what  animal  he  intended.  Dr.  Oray  tolls  us  that  be 
wM  unable  to  identify  many  of  the  horses  in  JanUns'S 
NaturtUistU  Library. 
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mt  alwnyi  procured  from  India,  m  it  oerUinly  whs 
in  Uie  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  Arabs  cail  Uie 
best  fnuildncense  auului\  with  which  compare  the 
Sanskrit  cuatUru^  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  Uie  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  tren  called  Snlhci  or  ScUai,  This  tree  grows  on 
the  lununtains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  BotweiUa  terrata  (AsiaL 
Res.  ix.  377,  8roed.). 

llie  resin  itself  is  well  known:  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain  by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modem  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attamtng  the  height  of  about  five  ells,  havijig 
many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark 
like  the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions 
another  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  nuistick'tree^  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  ook>r 
(fiitt.  PI  int.  ix.  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v. 
41}  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  ICgyptian 
hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like  those  of  the 
wood.  The  difficulty  was  raUier  increased  than 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation 
of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  tertbintkus  (xii.  31).  Garcia  de 
Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  le»f  like  that  of 
the  mistick:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  finer, 
growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other  dark,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains.  Char- 
din  says  tliat  the  frankincense  tree  on  the  mount- 
ains of  (Jaraniania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  ForskiU,  and  Niebuhr  could 
leam  nothhig  of  it  {Trav.  p.  356).  A  more  def- 
inite notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly  be  obtained 
from  the  Tlitiia  occUentd/U^  the  American  arboi' 
micBy  or  frankincense  tree.  But  at  any  rate  tliere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all  probability 
supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the  BosiotlUa  ttrrata 
of  ^xburgh  {vi/L  sujn-.);  or  Boswellia  thuriftra 
of  Colebrooke.  Its  cLiims  have  been  maintained 
by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juniptrut  Lycia  of  Lin- 
nseus,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  true 
frankincense  txee.  Colebrooke  shows,  upon  the 
testimony  of  French  botiuiists,  that  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  France,  does  not  yield  the 
gum  in  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  what 
tree  produces  the  Arabian  cUbanum:  I^amarok 
proposes  the  Amyris  Oileadeniis ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  oUbtTtum^  or  frankincense,  is  im- 
ported in  che^t^  and  casks  from  IV>mbay,  as  a  reg- 
ular article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  llie  olibanum^  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  service,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which 
is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  tlie  Piniu  abits^  or 
Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its  nature  and 
uses,  the  Burgundy  pitoh  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  tree. 

From  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connection  between  the 
oames,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
non); the  word  maybe  used  for  aromatic  plants 
gvierally  (Gesen.  Aex.);  and  the  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes of  Florus  {EpU,  iii.  6,  "  thuris  silvas  ")  and 


FROG 

Aosoniiis  (SfonoBt/L  p.  110)  are  of  fittk  mL 
against  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  pnsa. 
found  m  Palestine  (Ceb.  Ilienb.  L  p.  231  IL 
Kosenm.  AUeiihumsk.  iv.  153  fT.).  T.  £.  a 

*  FRAN  KL  Y  (said  of  the  creditor's  nrnxner  of 
disehaigiug  his  debton,  Luke  vii.  42 )  fomieriy  meant 
freely,  generously.  The  Greek  is  ixapliraTOt  i-  e 
made  a  yift  of  the  debt  to  those  who  owed  it.   H. 

*  FRAY  (Lteut.  xiviii.  26;  Jer.  Til.  33:  Zech. 
i.  21 )  means  ^  affright,"  » terrify.'*  It  was  oommco 
when  our  version  was  nmde,  but  is  now  a  provin- 
cialism. H. 

*  FREEDOM,  Acts  xxii.  28.    [CmzKSSHir.] 

*  FRET  (Uv.  xiii.  55)  is  apparently  a  noon 
(not  a  participle)  denoting  the  plague-spot  in  a  kp> 

rous  garment  It  translates  r\r)n^^  UtenBy  a 
hoUow  spot,  here  one  that  has  eaten  into  tbe  text- 
ure of  the  cloth.  It  is  from  the  kn^o-isaaonfrtUm^ 
"  to  devour,"  kindred  with  frtoditn^  ♦*  to  rub."  H. 

»  FRINGES.    [DBKS8 ;  Hem  of  G AiuiKzrr.] 

FROG  (5T!"|?V,  tztphardi'a  {mat-^^nper 
Gesen.,  but  Dietrich  has  other  conjoetures] :  ^ 
Tpaxos'  rann\  the  animal  selected  liy  God  as  so 
instrument  for  humbling  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Ex. 
viii.  2-14;  Ps.  Ixxriii.  45,  cv.  iiO;  Wisd.  xix.  10); 
frogs  came  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the  canals, 
the  rivers,  and  the  marshes,  they  filled  tbe  bouses, 
and  even  entered  tb^  ovens  and  kneading  trouj^bs; 
when  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  fnjgs  died,  tbe 
people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and  ^^tlie  hnd 
stank  "  from  the  corruption  of  the  bodies.  There 
can  l)e  no  doubt  that  the  whole  fjansaction  was 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  aUowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes 
as  marked  the  second  phigue  of  I'^^'pt:  indeed 
similar  plagues  are  on  record  as  having  <|ccurTcd  io 
^luious  places,  as  at  Pseonia  and  Dartlahia,  where 
frogs  suddoily  appeared  in  such  numben  as  to 
cause  the  inhabitants  to  leave  that  region  (see 
Eustathius  on  Horn.  //.  i.,  and  other  quotations 
cited  by  Bochart,  Jfieroz.  iii.  575);  but  that  the 
transaction  was  miraculous  appeare  from  the  fbUow* 
ing  considerations. 

(1.)  The  time  of  the  occurrence  was  in  spring, 
when  frogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficienUy  de%ek)ped  to  enable  thera 
to  go  far  fh>m  the  water.  (2.)  TlVe  frocs  voold 
not  naturally  ha\-e  died,  in  such  prodigious  numben 
as  is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (Ex.  viii.  7)  that  the  Etryptian  *'  ma- 
gicians brought  up  fn^.*'  Some  writers  haxe  de- 
nied that  they  could  have -had  any  such  {lower,  and 
think  that  they  must  have  practiced  some  deceit 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  Iiave 
been  permitted  by  God  to  increase  tlie  phigues,  they 
weie  quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  tbe  Egj'ptians  the  frog  was  conaidend 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river  —  ix  r^ 
rov  iroTafiov  i\vos  (see  HorapoUo,  i.  20).  A  frog 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  {A'clambiurn)  was  aUo  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symliolical  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations. 
Hence  the  F.gj-ptian  word  Jlkmr^  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  Nile  de$cendtng,  was  al.so,  with  tb( 
slight  change  of  the  first  letter  into  an  aspirat^ 
Ch-ur^  the  name  of  a  frog  (Jablonaki,  Pantk. 
JCgypL  iv.  1,  §  9). 

The  only  known  species  of  frog  which  oocun  at 
present  in  li^ypt  is  the  Rana  tscukntu^  d  whack 
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two  v&xieCieB  an  doBcribod  which  difibr  from  Spol- 
kuizaiu*s  specie!  in  aoaie  slight  peculiarities  {Do- 
icripL  de  C^gypte^  UitL  Nntur.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
fol.  ed.)>  Tlie  Rina  eiculetUa^  the  well-kaown 
eiUble  frog  of  the  Continent,  which  occurs  also  in 
flume  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  fouiMi  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  £uro|ie.  I  low  the  jR.  jmncUUti  ( Petudytet )  came 
to  be  described  as  an  iLgyptian  species  we  cannot 
saj,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but 
the  Jt.  etcultntfi  does  occur  in  that  country.  We 
are  able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  Giiuther  of  the  British 
Muaeum  confirms  this  statement.  A  species  of 
tree-frog  (llyl't)  occurs  in  Egypt;  but  with  this 
genus  we  have  nothuig  to  do.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  speak  of  frogs  as  existing  in  Palestine 
(though  referring  to  those  in  Egypt,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixsviii.  45,  cv.  30);  and  yet  the  marshes,  poois 
and  tanks  there  abound  with  them,  and  the  trav- 
eller in  the  spring  mouths  hears  their  croaking  in- 
cessantly from  one  end  of  the  Land  to  the  other. 
The  crater  kuowu  as  Birket  er-Ram  (the  Phiala  of 
Joaepbus),  not  far  from  the  ancient  Csesarea  Philippi 
(Baniat)^  is  a  noted  haunt  of  these  animals.  "  On 
every  stone,  and  along  the  edge  they  sat  in  serried 
ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before  us  as  we 
stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water-snakes  wriggled 
from  under  them,  but  not  a  stork  or  a  heron  to 
rule  them  *'  (Tristram,  Lnn/l  of  Itrnel,  p.  590,  2d 
ed.).  "  Large  parts  of  its  sur&ce  (Phiala)  are  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  upon  it,  and  all 
around  the  margin, 
'These  loud-piping  firogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring.' 

It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  fiY)gdom  '* 
(Thomson,  Lund  and  Book,  i.  dG8).  II. 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES 
(n**1291lD»  Ex.  xiU.  16;  Deut  vi.  8,  xi.  18;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs;  LXX.  iurJLkwra'i  N.  T.  ^vXcucr^^ia, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modem  Jews  called  them  7V 

phiUin,  7^v5i^,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tnlni.  s.  v.).  These  "fiDntlets"  or 
»*  phylacteries  '*  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  pu-ssa^es  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
»-10, 11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  puqMfle.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  bhick  calf-skin,  which  was  attached  to 
a  stiffer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
hrad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  «,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger.''  This 
was  called  **the  Tephil- 
lah  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
•ages  being  written  on  a 
ungie  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Godwin, 
Moses  and  Aarrniy  bk.  i. 
fftonHets  or  Pbjlaeterfes.    eh.  x.).     Those  worn  on 
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the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  paroh 
ment  (which  might  not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow 
hide,   Nori^  Brain,  vnd  Jiabb.   p.   211 ;    oomp 
Hesych.  s.  v.  ^Kvrimi  4inK0vpla)i  and  put  into  foot 
little  cella  within  a  square  case,  on  which  the  letter 

W  waa  written;  the  three  points  of  the  IT  being 
^*  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our 
Lord  Jehovah  "  {Zohar^  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square 

had  two  thongs  (Hiy'^K";),  on  which  Hebrew 
letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  ^ 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  culled 
'*tbe  TepftiWfh  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ctremimut 
of  fkeJeicSj  i.  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  PliyittcUry; 
Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  n^!:^1tD  la  unoertam.  Go- 
senius  derives  it  by  contraction  from  H^l&^^p 
( Thes.  p.  548).  The  Rabbinic  name  V  v  7^  ^^"^ 
from  n*^CI^,  "a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn 
during  prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  tlie  sin- 
cerity of  the  worshipper;  hence  tLey  were  bound 
on  the  Ufi  wrist  (Gem.  Erwin,  95,  2;  Otho,  L  e, ; 
Buxt.  Lex.  Talin,  s.  ▼.)•  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only, 
they  are  called  ^vKeucT^ipta,  either  because  they 
tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  Law  (&cl  funf 
fiiitf  ix*^^  'I'ov  Bcov,  Just.  MarL  Dial  c.  TrypL 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders 
the  word  by  Denkzetlel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them 
as  amulets  (Lat.  Pivebii,  Gk.  irc/»fawTa,  (irotius  ad 
Matt  xxiii.  5).  ^Xcucr^piov  is  the  ordinary  Cilreek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378,  B,  where  ^uA* 
=  the  Roman  Bulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  transhitor,  Ez.  xiii.  18, 

for  n^nD3,  cushions  (llosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 
cit. ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  X.  T.).  Thsd  phyUcteriet 
were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was  very  na^ 
ural  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  riii.  3;  Bartolocc.  BiU.  Rab, 
i.  576  ;  Whier,  s.  w.  AmuUte,  Phylaklerien), 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  says  they  were  thus 
used  in  his  day  by  the  Babyloniims,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  and  condemns  certain  Christian  "mulier- 
cuke"  for  similarly  using  the  gospels  ('^parvula 
evangelia,"  fii^Kla  fuicpd,  Chrys.)  as  ir«^«£ft/ioTo, 
especially  the  Proem  to  St.  John  (comp.  Chr}*sost. 
Horn,  in  MatL  73).  The  Koran  and  other  sacred 
books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose  to  this  day 
(Hottinger,  HisL  Orient  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  Nimmis 
Orient,  xvii.  fF. ;  <*  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhe- 
gabs  is  a  Mooshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt  i.  338).  Scaliger  even  supposes  that 
phylacteries  were  designed  to  supersede  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  [Amulets.]  There  was 
a  spurious  book  called  Phylact  Am/elorum,  where 
Pope  Gelasius  evidently  understood  the  word  to 
mean  "amulets,"  for  he  remarks  that  Phylacteria 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  devils.  In  this  sense 
they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory 
('(  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis  usus  fuerit,  anathema 
sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  BlbL  Sanet  p.  92;  oomp. 
Can.  36,  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  kadXtvra  (Aquil.  itTivaif 
ra)  roust  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  (Var. 
LecU.  ii.  3)  would  read  i^eUcvra  (h.  e.  appema 
tdZoia   iw\   brxinpoir^f    Schleusner,   Tkes,  i.  ▼. 
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jb4raA.),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Speucer  {de 
Ltgg.  Hit.  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witaius  (,^'Egypi. 
li.  9,  §  11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittacwla  (al. 
Pictat.)f  a  name  which  tolerably  expreaaei  their 
purpose  (Foroellini,  Lex.  s.  ?.)• 

The  expression  "they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries" {irKaT^yovat  rh  ^wX.  avrwr.  Matt, 
xxiii.  5)  nien  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth^ 

as  to  the  case  (nU^^Jp)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4;  Luke  y.  33, 
Ac)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Relaud, 
Andq,  ii.  9,  15).^    ]^[isled  probably  by  the  term 

jrKaruyoxMTit  and  by  the  mention  of  the  i'^?'*?i 
or  fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  kKwtim  boKivdivov  iirl  rbk 
KpdmrtSa  ruv  'wrepvyluvj  LXX.),  in  connection 
with  them,  Epiphanms  says  that  they  were  vKdrta 
tHifiara  wop^dpaSf  like  the  Roman  Uuiclave,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  {rk  «i  (Hifiara  riyj  irop4»<5- 
p<xs  ^vKcucrfipta  ti^curiy  oi  iiKpifico/idyoi  fitro^ 
yofid{(iv,  c.  /iter.  i.  33;  8ixt.  Sen.  L  c).  lie  says 
that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  fruiges,  and  four  pomegranates,  that  no 
<Hie  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (Reland,  Ant,  ii.  9,  15).  But  that  this  is  an 
erwr  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Eiench.  Trihetr. 
viii.  (>6  ff.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only  used 
them  at  prayers,  because  they  were  considered  to 

be  even  holier  than  the  V^?>  ^  golden  plate,  on 
the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36)  since  that  had  the 
sacred  name  once  engraved,  but  in  each  of  the 
TaphiWn  the  tetiagrammaton  recurred  twenty- 
three  times  (Carpzov,  App.  Cj'itic,  196).  Again, 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  Ttphillah  above  the  elbow, 
but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  (God- 
wyn,  L  c).  The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of 
Modena,  L  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  aU  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 

became  HIl^lS  ^3^  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Baba  Berac.  fol.  22,  1, 
in  Gk)88ii),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used 
even  by  our  lx>rd,  as  he  merely  discountenanced 
their  abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger 
{L  c),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy. 
Lightfoot  {ffor.  Ifebr.  nd  M(UL  xxiii.  .5)  and  Otho 
{Lex.  Rtib.  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
Eov  (/.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  ih>m  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

Tlie  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
Ac.,  as  a  Jiguraiive  command  to  rem«uber  the  law 
(Reland,  Aniiq.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  C^t. 
viii.  6,  ic.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope 
of  these  ii\j  unctions  favors  the  Karaite  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  H'^D^^tS, 

but  P'^SJ  "  a  memorial "  (Gerhardus  on  DeuL  ?i. 
3;  Edzardus  on  Beraoothy  i.  209;  Heidanus,  de 
Ong.  ErrorUj  viii.  B.  6 ;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr. 
i.  199 ;  Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Penl. 
I.  458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  no  means  the  most 
important  iu  the  Pentateuch  —  for  the  Fathers  are 
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mistaken  In  saying  that  the  DecslogtM  was  and 
in  this  way,  Jer.  L  c;  Chiysost.  L  c  ;  TbeophjL 
ad  MaU,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  ne 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  praetief 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babykxuans),  w«  han 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  ri. 
8 ;  Ex.  xiii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  dnty  was 
ui^pied  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
mand. An  additional  aigument  against  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  dbection  is  the  (brngeroa 
abuse  to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed 
such  an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  in- 
tention of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  oeranony 
for  an  inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  i^jecinMn 
of  this  in  the  curious  literslism  of  Kimchi*s  com 
meut  on  Ps.  i.  3.  Staitmg  the  otrjection  that  it  is 
impossible  to  meditate  in  God*s  law  day  and  night, 
because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  Ac,  he  answos 
that  for  the  iiilfiUment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to 
wear  TephUUnJ 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (DiaL  c 
Tryph.  \.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymiua,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  many  modems  (Baunigarten,  Conua.  L 
479;  Wuier,  s.  v.  PhykOcL)  prefer  the  litenl  mean- 
ing. It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  fs 
tlie  entire  absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  m 
the  O.  T.     The  passages  in  Proverl«  (r.  tapra) 

contain  no  such  reference,  and  in  Ea.  xxiv.  17  *^K? 
means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  tor- 
ban.     [Crowks.]     (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themsrives  a  sign  or 

pledge  (n'^K),  and  required  no  lurther  memorial 
{Zitliar,  fol.  236;  Rdand,  /.  c).  They  must  he 
road  standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be 
distn;guished  from  green),  but  in  the  e\%ning  (st 
sunset)  they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of 
persecution  a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mon- 
ster, de  prrwc.  affirm. ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both 
hands  weie  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them. 
The  leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  bkt 
did  not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the 
word.     At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  n»m 

must  be  left  than  would  su£Soe  for  the  letter   /, 

but  at  the  bottom  there  might  be  room  even  fin-  p 

or  *T,  A  man,  when  wearing  the  TepkilUn^  most 
not  approach  within  four  cubits  of  a  cemeter; 
(Sixt.  Senensis,  /.  c).  He  who  has  a  taste  for 
forther  frivolities  (which  yet  are  deeply  interestiiti^ 
as  illustrative  of  a  priestly  superstition)  may  find 
them  in  Lightfoot  {Hor.  IM.  ad  loc.),  Schi  ttgen, 
Otho  {Lex.  Rob.  a.  v.),  and  in  the  Mishna — espe- 
cially in  the  treatise  called  Hoah  Ha$hanak. 

llie  Rabbis  even  declared  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8;  Deut.  xxxiii.  S;  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing {Zokar^  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov,  L  c). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  {AnL 
iv.  8,  §  13,  &s  Ttpl^Ktwroy  c7vcu  ratn-ax^*'  rh 
TTfpl  aoTovs  7rp60vp.oy  rod  0eoD)*  They  were  mp- 
posed  to  save  from  the  Deril  (Taig.  ad  CanL  viii.  3) 
and  from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  JJebr,  Leg.  xx.  '&\ 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths;  but  the  Kabhb  die 
approved  the  application  of  them  to  chann  i 
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7r  hiU  diildreo  to  aleep  (id.  Leg.  353;  Maimon 
'ie  Idol.  ii. ).  He  who  wore  them  was  auppoted  to 
prolong  bis  dara  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  alBrmative  precepts  (NIaimon.  TephU.  iv.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Kev.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forbiibad. 

Besides  the  auth(»«  already  quoted  (Sixt  Senen- 
sis,  Keland,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schi  tts;en,  Caqizoy, 
Ilottinger,  (jodwyn,  Kosenniiiller,  dbc.),  see  the 
foUowino;,  to  whom  they  refer:  Maimonides,  Tk- 
l^tillin;  Wa^enseil  in  &>trr,  cap.  ii.  pp.  397-418; 
Sureiifausius,  Mukjuty  ad  Trad.  Beracotb,  pp.  8, 
9 ;  Ue  ;k,  (/e  Judaunun  JJgamtniU  precitivu^  and 
de  UsH  Phylnct.  (1679);  Basnage,  Hist,  de»  Juifs, 
liv.  vi.  di.  xviii.;  Bnunius,  de  VttL  Sacerd.  p.  7 
ff.;  Baximf,  Synag.JtuLii.  170  ff.;  UgoUni,  The$. 
torn,  xxi.,  de  U«u  PkyUicU  There  is  in  this  latter 
^rork  much  further  informatkm,  but  we  have  in- 
serted aU  that  seemed  interesting.        F.  W.  F. 

»  FROST.     [Palbstinb,  47.] 

♦FUEL.   [Coal;  Dujjg;  Ovkn;  Thorns.] 

FULLER  O^b,  from  D^3,  tread,  Geaen. 
p.  657:  yro^c^f :  fulhi).     The  trade  of  the  full- 
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ere,  so  &r  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appeara 
to  hare  consisted  chiefly  In  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :  Eccl.  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Is. 
Ixiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv. 
27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  ll,.vii.  9;  Mishna, 
Tfianith,  iv.  8;  see  also  Stat  8ilv.  i.  2,  237;  Ovid. 
FasL  i.  79  ;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stil.  ui.  289. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  exereised 
by  other  persons  than  those  who  caided  the  wool 
and  smoothed  the  doth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Bnva 
ktmn^  i.  X.  10).  In  appljring  the  marks  used  to 
distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fUllers  were 
desired  to  be  careAil  to  avoid  the  mixtiues  forbidden 
by  the  Uw  {l/ev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxU.  11;  Mishna, 
Maseee.  CUnim,  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  fVom  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  ui  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 

Thes,  p.  1261,  bj"^^;  Beckmann,  BisL  of  fttren- 
tionsy  ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for 
this  purpose  which  ore  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 

■^nj,  nitre,  yirpw,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930;  Prov. 

or.  SO;  Jer.  U.  23),  and  H^^'Slj  soap,  woia, 


herba  fuUonum,  herba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246;  MaL 
iii.  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Snhcin  kaU  (O- 
sen.  p.  246;  Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46;.Has8elquist,  p.  275; 
Burckhardt,  Stfria^  p.  214).  The  juico  also  of  some 
saponaceous  [tot,  perhaps  Gyptaphila  ttrutMiwiK 
or  Sapcmaria  officinalis^  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
r^;arded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess; as  urine  and  chalk,  Creta  cimuHa,  and  bean- 
water,  t.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shnbb.  ix.  5;  Nidfiih,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  ii-as  regularly  odlected  at  Rome 
for  deansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Asin,  v.  2,  57), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  full- 
er's trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the 
coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interriew 
I  with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
I  the  Fuller  s  Hdd  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  but  Schottgen 
.  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of 
it  in  fulling  {AtUiq.  full.  §  9).  .The 
process  of  whitening  garments  was 
performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Cre4n 
eimolia  (Cimolite)  was  probably  the 
earth  most  frequently  used.  The 
whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  white  potter*s  clay  or 
mart,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  thdr  dothes  on  festival  days 
to  make  them  appear  brighter  (Plin. 
xxxi.  10,  §  118,  XXXV.  17).  Sulphur, 
idiich  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  color,  was  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  used  in  the  fuller's  trade.  . 

The  trade  of  the  ftillers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  dr}ing 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
Sidem  outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  /nr.  ii. 
92, 106,  Bohn;  DIcL  of  AiUiq.  art  Fullo ;  Winer, 
^s.  V.  W(dker ;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106;  Soal- 
'schtitz,  i.  8,  14,  32,  ii.   14,6;  Schottgen,  AnHq, 


fiUlonia).     [Handicraft.] 


H.  W.  P. 


FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (D313  Ultp : 
6  iiyphs  rod  yra^ws,  or  iryo^/vf :  ager  fulloms), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  R.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  ck>se  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing fiDm  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xriii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  inddentally  mentioned  in  these 
passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "highway" 

(n^D]p  =  an  embanked  road,  Gesen.    Thes.  p. 

967  b),  *»in"  (?)  or  "on''  (bft  A.  V.  "in"), 
which  highway  was  the  "conduit  of  the  upper 
pool."  The  «  end  "  (nVp)  of  the  conduit,  what- 
ever that  was,  appears  to  have  been  close  to  the 
road  (Is.  vii.  3).  One  resort  of  the  fuUers  of  Jeru- 
sakon  woukl  seem  to  have  been  bebw  the  city  on 
the  southeast  side  [En-rooel].  But  Rabshakeh 
I  and  his  *•  great  hoet "  can  hardly  have  approached 
m  that  direction.    They  must  have  come  fkom  tin 
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north  — ^  the  only  acocMible  ride  for  any  iKxiy  of 
people — as  is  certainly  indicated  hy  the  route  traced 
in  la.  X.  28-32  [Gibkaii];  and  the  Fullers  Field 
was  therefore,  to  jud^  ftx>n]  this  circumstance,  on 
the  table>land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 
llie  »*  pool  *'  and  the  ^*  conduit  '*  would  be  sufficient 
reaaons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Kabahakeh  and  his  companions  may 
have  left  the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Moriah  to  £n-rogel,  to  a  convenient 
place  under  the  Temple  walla  for  speaking. 

In  conridering  the  nature  of  thia  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  S<uieh^  ^'  field,'*  is  a  term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable  land, 
aa  opposed  to  unrecUdmed  ground.  [Jekubalam.] 

G. 

•  Othen  find  this  "field"  on  the  west  of 
Jeruaalem,  near  the  pool  usually  marked  on  the 
maps  as  "upper  Gihon''  (Birket  eU MamiUah). 
The  fiekl  took  its  name  doubtless  fh)m  the  fact 
that  the  fullers  spraul  the  garments  cleanaed  by 
them  on  the  gromid  there  to  dry.  lliis  pool  is 
used  now  for  that  purpoae,  and  the  adjacent  ground 
may  be  seen  co^*ered  with  whitening  garments. 
(Sec  Robinson  in  BibL  Sacra,  iii.  646  f.)  Williams 
(//o(y  CY/y,  i.  Suppl.  p.  122)  places  the  Fuller's 
Field  on  the  north  of  Jenmlem,  chiefly  because 
Joaephus  (B.  J.  ▼.  4,  §  2)  speaks  of  a  "fuller's 
monument "  there  iyyai^4ttt  ftyi}/ia)>  On  that 
side  of  the  city  the  field  and  the  place  of  washing 
could  not  well  have  been  near  each  other,  unless 
the  nature  of  llie  ground  has  very  much  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  a  fuller's  monument,"  prolwbly 
a  tomb,  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  "  filler's  field."  (See  Schulta,  JeftMo/em,  tine 
Varlesunff,  pp.  5 J ,  84. )  The  different  opinions  ahoM' 
how  imperfectly  the  minute  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  is  yet  known.  H. 

FUNERALS.     [Burial.] 

FURLONG.     OfKAsuRES.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  fUraaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  *^3ri  is  so  translated 
In  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxi.  9;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.  Generally  tlie  word  applies  to  the 
baker's  oven,  which  (s  described  under  Bread, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces "  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "  tower  of 
the  ovens."     In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used 

in  a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  ^^^3,  a  smelting 
or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28';  Ex.  ix.  8,  10, 
xix.  18),  especially  a  liroe-kiln,  the  use  of  which 
was  evidently  well  known   to  the  Hebrews    (Is. 

xxxiii.  12;  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  *^3,  a  refining 
fimiace  (lYtn-.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21:  Ez.  xxii.  18  ff".), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (I)eut.  iv. 
20;  1  K.  viu.  51;  Is.  xlviii.  10:  Jer.  xi.  4).  The 
form  of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
Egypt,  which  is  figured  below.  [The  word  trans- 
lated "furnace"  (A.  V.)  in  Ps.  xii.  6  (7),  Vbj, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is  of  uncertain  sig- 
nification. Gesenins  inclines  to  the  sense  "  work- 
shop " ;  FUrst  and  others  understand  it  to  mean 

u crucible."  —  A.]  (4)  ^-VIH,  a  large  fbmaoe 
built  like  a  brick-kiln,  with  an  opening  at  the  top 
to  cast  in  the  materials  (Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a 
ioor  at  the  ground  by  which  the  metal  might  be 
ntracCed  (ver.  26).  The  Komvn  fomaxy  tut  repre- 
MDted  in  Md.  of  Anl.  p.  546,  gives  an  idea  of  the 


FURNITURE 

Persian  aUitn,     The   Persians  were  in  the  kibH 
of  using  the  furnace  as  a  means  of  mfli<*ting  capital 


Fumaee.  —  An  J^gyptJan  blowing  th^  fin  far  msltini 
gold.     (WUkinacm.) 

punishment  (Dan.  L  c;  Jer.  zxix.  23;  3  Blacc  viL 
5;  Hoa.  vii.  7).  A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by 
Chardin  ( Toyri^e  eit  Per§ey  iv.  276),  two  ovens 
having  been  kept  ready  heated  iior  %  whole  month 
to  throw  in  any  oom-dealers  who  raised  the  pries 
of  com.  (5.)  The  potter's  furnace  (Eodus.  xxvn. 
5 ;  xxxviii.  30),  which  resembles  a  chimney  in 
shape,  and  was  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  as  rep- 
resented befew.     (6.)    The  blacksmith's 


The  Egyptian  Potter'tf  Furnace.     (WnkinsoB.) 

(Ecclus.  xxx%'!ii.  28).  The  Greek  Kdfuros,  which 
is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  describes  the  cal- 
cining furnace  (Xen.  Vtctig.  iv.  49).  It  is  meta- 
phorically used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense  (Rev.  i. 
15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt  xiii.  42,  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6.  W.  L.  B. 

•  FURNITURE,  formeriy  =  ««  equipment,*' 
"accoutrements  *'  (see  BibU  Winxf-Book),  is  so  used 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  84.  Rachel  put  the  "teraphim** 
(which  see)  or  "imagea*'  in  the  "camel's  furni- 
ture," in  order  to  conceal  them  from  Laban,  who 
was  searching  for  tliem  in  her  tent.  It  ia  not  easy 
to  say  how  this  should  be  understood.  TlMXUson 
thinks  that  she  placed  them  imder  the  padding  of 
the  riding-saddle,  where,  aa  he  mentions,  the  Arabs 
at  present  often  secrete  stolen  goods  {Lund  and 
Book,  ii.  24).  Carpets  were  frequently  spread  over 
the  Muldle  on  which  women  rode,  and  these  cooU 
have  been  thrown  o\-er  the  idols,  so  ss  to  ansver 
the  purpose  of  a  seat  and  of  concealment.  Kitto 
{Biblt  Hhutr.  i.  301,  Amer.  ed.)  soggcats  that  the 
convexity  of  the  pack-saddle  may  have  formed  a  good 
hiding-place  for  the  images.  It  is  altogether  leM 
probable  that  the  "  funiiture  *'  was  the  palanquin 
or  litter  swung  across  the  camel's  liack,  with  apart- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  screened  with  curtains 
(see  Jahn,  Bikl.  Archaol.  §  49,  Upham*s  tnns.). 
The  rapid  travelling  on  this  ffight  of  Jacob  i 
have  nuule  such  a  vehicle  inconvenient  and  i 
On  the  Hebrew  expression,  see  Tuch,  DU  Genem, 
p.  459;  Bunsen,  Bibelteerk,  i.  67;  KnobeL  Bit 
GmetU,  p.  236;  Keil  and  Dclitzst^  PenCntadk 
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L  398  (Eng.  traai.).    «« Swldfe,"  on  the  wiiole,) 
Maoogli  vague,  mzj  forns  be  the  beet  tnuielation. 

H. 


G. 

O A'AL  (^^  [refeeUon,  Funt,  peril.  •  cuUinff 
or  ffrajl.  Gee.]*  TcuU.;  [Vet.  TaXoaS,  exc.  ver. 
28,  PoaS;  Alex.  ToaS,  ezc.  ver.  36,  ra8,  eud  vr. 
26,  37,  TaXaaS;]  Joseph.  TodUiit:  Gaal)^  son  of 
Rbed,  aided  the  Sbechemites  in  their  rebeUion 
■gainst  AbimeLsch  (Judg.  ix.  [2&-(l] ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
V.  7,  §§  3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
native  of  She^hem,  nor  specially  interested  in  tho 
re\'olation,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of  condottieri, 
who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Josephus 
calls  him  rU  T»y  &px^'^<"'*  *  ^"^  which  scarcely 
designates  any  special  oflSce,  as  in  the  case  of  Zebul 
Wmw  XutifitT&y  t^xttWf  Joseph.  Lc):  more  prob- 
ably it  has  reference  to  the  headship  of  his  £unily 
(Judg.  ix.  26;  Joseph.  /.  c),  and  the  command  of 
a  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  bis  service  {ahv  ivXirtus 
aca2  o-ir/ycrcVi,  Joseph.).  His  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix.  28),  together  with 
ihe  re-establishment  of  idoktry  at  Shechem,  shows 
that  the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a 
reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  combination  of  Uie  aborigines  with  the  idola- 
trons  Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic  fiunily  of 
Gideon  aa  represented  by  Abimelech.  The  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and  procured  the 
CKpulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon  a  charge  of 
cowardice      [Abuielbch.]  T.  £.  B. 

GA'ABH  ([0753,  in  pause]  XDV^^earth- 
quake:  Tads^  [Horn.  Yat.]  once  FaKad^:  Gaa^). 
On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hill  uf  Gaash  *'  (accurately 

«  Mount  G.," '  l'^^\  in  t4ie  district  of  "  Mount 
Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-sench,  or  llmnath-cheres, 
the  city  which  at  his  request  was  given  by  the 
nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided,  and  where  at 
last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  zxIt.  30;  Judg.  ii.  9; 
oomp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only  hear  of  it  again 
incidentally  as  the  native  place  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  "  Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the  brooks   (the 

torrent-ljeds  or  wadies,  "^^n?)  of  Gaash"  — the 
"torrente  of  the  earthqimke''  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  name 
is  mentioned  ( Onom.  "  Gaas  **),  but  evidently  with- 
out any  knowlcd>^  of  the  place;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  hare  been  recognized  by  any  more  modem  trav- 
eller in  Palestine.  G. 

*  The  name  of  Gaash  has  been  lost,  but  the  hill 
which  w^  so  called  has  been  identified  with  reason- 
able certtunty.  Our  connt47man.  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
in  1843  discovered  Timnath-aerah  (  =  Timnath- 
heres)  in  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  present  Tihnek, 
about  6  miles  northeast  of  Jufnt  (the  Roman 
Gopbna).  But  we  know  from  Judg.  ii.  9,  that 
GaasL  wm  witbin  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  town, 
whteh  lay  in  tlie  tribe  of  Ephraim  (where  TUmeh 
is  at  present),  and  that  Joshua  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  this  hilL  It  is  found  now  that  off 
Munst  these  ruins  of  Tibneh  (thus  identified  as 
nnuHitb-aerah),  a  little  to  the  aouth  of  them,  rises 
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a  high  hill,  and  on  «« the  north  side  **  of  this  hiB 
are  some  remarkable  tomba  of  ehbomte  structure 
and  of  great  antiquity.  Thus  nothing  but  the 
extant  name  is  wanting;  for  the  site  of  the  ruined 
town,  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  the  sepulchral  excava- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  where  the  tomb 
of  Joshua  was  cut  out,  supply  ample  proof  that 
Gaash  must  have  been  in  this  place.  (See  "  Visit 
to  Antipatris  '*  in  the  Bibf.  Sficm,  1843,  p.  478  tf.) 
Add  to  all  this  that  <«the  brooks*'  {uxtdits  or 
ravines)  of  Gaash  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30)  answer  to 
"  the  deep  valley's  round  about  this  hill,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  flow  to  Wady  BclaC* 
(See  Rob.  Phyt.  Ceoffr.  p.  42.)  H. 

GA'BA  (7?|  [height,  hiU]:  Tafiad,  r<u$dk^ 
TcLfia^Vf  E^^'O  Gnifte,  Gctban^  Gebn).  The  same 
name  as  Gera,  but  vrith  the  vowel  sound  made 
broader,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  bel^auae  of 
its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentenoeb 
It  is  found  ui  the  A.  Y.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24:  Rzr.  iL 
26;  Neh.  vii.  30  ["Geba,"  A.  V.  ed.  IGUJ:  but 
in  the  Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  t.  25;  2  K.  xxiiL  8; 
Neh.  xi.  31.     [G  a  sues.] 

GAB'AEL  (ra0ah\;  Alex.  TofiariK'  Vet 
LaL  Gnbahel;  Vulg.  omits).  1.  An  ancestor  of 
ToWt  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  [ra3a^\0T,  r«aMA ;  AJex.  iv.  20,  rofunr^of « 
FA>.  i.  14,  Va^riKo,',  Gabeluti,]  A  poor  Jew  (Tob. 
i.  17,  Vulg. )  of  "  Rages  in  Media.*'  to  whom  Tobiaa 
lent  {tub  chiroffrapho  dedU,  Vulg.)  ten  talents  of 
silver,  which  Gabael  afterwards  iaathfully  restored 
to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  L 
14,  iv.  1,  20,  V.  6,  ix.  [2,  6,1  x.  2).     [Gabiiias.] 

B.  F.  W. 

GAB'ATHA  {[VafioBa:]  Bagatha),  E^th.  xii. 

1.      [BlOTHAH.] 

6AB3AI  [2  ayl.]  f*??  [collector,  as  of 
tribute]:  Tv$^',  [Vat  r>7/3ij;  Alex.  Trifitti;  FA. 
rri0fis']  Gebb'n\  apparently  the  head  of  an  im- 
portant fiftraily  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

OAB'BATHA  {TcS^a'  Gabbntha).  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  place  abo  called 
'•  Pavement"  {KiQ6irrp«»ro¥\  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (3^/ui)  was  planted,  from  his  phice 
on  which  Hlate  delivered  our  I^ord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  SL  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  pnetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-haU),  for  Pibtte 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it 

It  is  suggested  by  Ughtfoot  {Exerc.  on  SL  John, 

ad  k>e.)  that  the  word  is  derived  firom  I2|,  a  sur- 
face, in  which  case  Gabbatha  vrould  be  a  mere 
translation  of  \t96orpmTov,  There  was  a  room  in 
the  Temple  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sate,  and  which 
was  eaUed  Gazith,  because  it  was  pai-ed  with  smooth 

and  square  flags  (H^^) ;  and  Ughtfoot  conjectures 
that  Pilate  may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his 
judgment  in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  St  John,  who,  in  other  in- 
stances, gives  the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly 
belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a  mere  translation 
of  a  Greek  one.  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke 
from  the  bema  —  the  regular  scat  of  jusUoe  —  and 
this  in  an  important  place  like  Jerusalem  would  be 
in  a  fixed  spot  Besides,  the  praetorium,  a  Roman 
residence  with  the  idolatrous  emblems,  could  not 
have  been  within  the  Temple.  .  The  word  ia  bom 
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probably  Chaldee,  MH^It  from  an  ancient  root 
signifying  height  or  roundness  —  the  root  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Gibeah^  which  is  the  common  term 
in  the  0.  T.  for  a  bald  rounded  hill,  or  elevation 
of  moderate  height.  In  this  case  Gabbatha  desig- 
nated the  elevated  bema;  and  the  "pavement** 
was  possibly  some  mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  either 
forming  the  bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court 
immediately  round  it  —  )x;rhaps  some  such  work 
as  that  which  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  ( CVe^ar,  46) 
Julius  Cfesar  was  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  expeditions,  in  order  to  give  the  bema  or 
tribunal  its  necessary  conventional  ele^-ation. 
[Pavkment.]  G. 

GABa)ES  (ra33iis,  both  MSS. ;  [rather, 
Rom.,  Alex.  ;  Vat.  AffKofifiris  ;  Aid.  rdfiirit:] 
Gabea),  1  Esdr.  v.  20.     [Gaba.] 

GABBI'AS  (Xa$pias,  LXX.  ;  Tafiptl,  FA. 
[Sin.] ;  i.  e.  nj"n5li  <*«  •'wii  of  Jehovah)^  accord- 
ing to  the  present*  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of 
Gabael,  the  creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  U),  though 
in  another  phu%  (Tob.  iv.  20,  r^  roD  Veifipla  [Vat. 
-«!•];  cf.  Fritzsche,  ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his 
&ther.  The  readings  throughout  are  vary  unco'- 
taln,  and  in  the  versions  the  names  are  stzangely 
oonftised.  It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose 
that  To^a^A^  rf  &8eX(^  r^  Fafiplq,  should  be 
read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact  suggested  by  Cod.  FA., 
ro/B^Ay  .  .  .  r^  &8.  T^  ^^*^-  ^^  misun- 
derstanding of  T^  a8cA<^<ji  (cf.  Tob.  i.  10,  16,  Ac.) 
naturally  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  old  Ijitin  has,  Gabelofrairi  meo^lio  Gnbahtl ; 
and  so  also  iv.  20.  B.  ¥.  W. 

GA'BRIBL  (^tri3l»  *»««  of  God:  Tar 
A)«^A,  LXX.  and  N.  T. :  *  [  Gabriel] ).  The  word, 
which  is  not  in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  de- 
scription of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  in  Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke 
t  19,  26.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as  a 
gloss  on  some  other  passages  of  the  O.  T.)  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  (jabriel 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture, 
he  ia  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  con- 
tending against  evil  [Michael],  but  in  its  minis- 
tration of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  Thus 
his  mission  to  Daniel  is  to  interpret  in  plain  words 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  com- 
fort him  after  his  prayer  ¥rith  the  prophecy  of  the 
"  seventy  weeks."  And  so  m  the  New  Testament 
he  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  as  he 
does  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiah  and  of 
his  forenmner.  His  prominent  character,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  **  fellow-servant  **  of  the  sunts  on 
earth ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  simplicity,  and 
absence  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in  his  communi- 
cations to  men.  A.  B. 

*  There  is  no  clear  Scriptural  authority  for  the 
plural  use  of  archangel  (see  abo^-e).  The  term, 
which  twice  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Thess.  iv.  16; 
Jude  9),  is  once  applied  to  Michael,  but  not  to 
Gabriel.  Although  the  divine  messages  by  the 
ugel  Gabriel,  on  both  the  occasions  of  his  recorded 
appearance,  were  characterized,  as  above  stated,  by 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  terror,  yet  it  is  stated, 


«  Tq  his  QiUBst.  in  Otnesim^  Jerome  has  infortuna. 
Jonphns  (Ant.  i.  19,  f  8)  gives  it  stlU  a  different  tarn 
—  Tvxo*^  ssfortmtus. 
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in  each  instance,  that  the  vi^on  awakened  extnoi< 
dinary  fear — suggesting  the  thought,  that  theft 
may  have  been  something  in  the  mieu  of  the  aa^ 
fitted  to  inspire  apecial  awe.  S.  W. 

GAD  (^1 :  rdd;  [1  Chr.  ti.  63,  Vat.  M.  Aav 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  raAcu(9,  bot  Comp.  with  4  MSS 
rdBi]  Joseph,  ridof :  Gad)^  Jacob's  seventh  son. 
the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  I^eah's  maid,  and  viMls- 
brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  16,  16). 
{(u)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestoaul  of  the  nsme 
of  (rad  is  preserved  — like  the  others,  an  exchma- 
tion  on  his  birth  —  is  more  than  ustually  obseue: 

M  And  Leah  said,  <  In  fortune  *  (be  gad,  *T23),  and 
she  called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  oM  text  of 
the  passage  (the  Cdib):  so  it  stood  at  the  tinw 
of  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  key-word  by  ip  rvrp; 
in  which  the}'  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  tlie  Xiti' 
gs^feliciter.**    But  in  the  nuuginal  emendatkns 

of  the  Masoreta  (tlie  Keri)  the  word  it  given  K3 

IJ,  "  Gad  comes.'*  This  construction  is  adopted 
by  the  ancient  ^'eTsions  of  Onkelos,  Aqoila  (^Afcr 
il  Cwais\  and  Symmachus  (^A0fy  rdi)-  {b.)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  maimer:  **  Gad  **  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (ths 

term  constantly  used  for  which  is  fftdvd,  'Tn2\ 
and  the  aDusion  —  the  turns  of  which  it  if  impos- 
sible adequately  to  convey  in  English  —  wouki  sena 
to  be  to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  warfrre  whidi 
sliould  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  ^  Gad,  a 
plundering  troop  {gedM)  shall  plunder  him  (^ 
g^-€HH\  but  he  will  plunder  {ya-yud)  at  their 
beds  "  (Gen.  xlix.  19).*  (c)  The  force  here  lent 
to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan 
version,  the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V.  **  a 
troop  (of  children)  cometh."  But  it  must  not  bs 
overlooked  that  the  word  gedud — by  which  it  is 
here  sought  to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  11  — 
possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  turbulence 
and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  fa> 
children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  tuns 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characleristici 
of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  them  h  say 
connection  between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the 
exclamation  of  I^eah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is 
probably  lost.  To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking 
some  ancient  divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is 
conjectured  to  be  once  allude]  to  —  and  once  only 
—  in  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under 
the  title  of  Gad  (Is.  Ixv.  11;  A.  V.  « that  troop; " 
Gesenius,  **  dem  Gliick  "),  is  surely  a  poor  explana- 
tion. 

Of  the  chiMhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Eg)'pt  se%'en  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  a  migority  of  thdr  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  cf  femiliei 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list,  with 
a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occaskxi 
of  the  census  in  the  wildemeas  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxvL 
15-18).     [Arod;  Ezbon;  Ozm.]     The  positMn 


revenge  taken  by  Uie  wartkus  of  the  tribe  on  tiMir 
retura  fhnn  the  conquest  of  westam  Palestine,  fbrtks 
h  JavoaM  (ih  BeneUiet.  Jaeobi)  Interprets  this  of  the   Inenrsloos  of  tha  desert  tribes  daring  ihdr  abansa. 
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it  Gad  daring  the  march  to  the  Promised  Land 
vat  on  the  aouth  tide  of  the  Tabemade  (Num.  ii. 
14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
■tart  fttHQ  Sinai  was  Eltasaph  son  of  Keoel  or  Deuel 
(ii.  14,  z.  20).  Gad  is  regularljr  named  in  the 
various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through  the 
wanderhigs  —  at  the  despatching  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
15)  —  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (xxri. 
3,  15);  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an 
indicatioii  of  a  commeucing  alliance  with  the  tribe 
which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neighbor. 
He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of  Asher, 
to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben.  These 
two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in  their 
numbero,  not  su^ring  from  the  fluctuations  which 
were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first  census 
Gad  had  45,650,  and  Keuben  46,500;  at  the  last, 
Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  4^3,330.  This  alliance 
was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of  their 
pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these  two  tribes 
alone  returned  to  the  land  Which  their  forefitUiers 
had  left  five  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occu- 
pations unchanged.  "  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath 
been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  e\*en  till  now  "  — 
M  we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fiithers  ** 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4)  —  such  was  the  account 
which  the  patriarchs  gave  of  themsdves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  civilization  and  the  persecutions  of  Egypt  had 
worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of  the  tribes, 
but  Reuben  and  Crad  remained  fidthful  to  the  pas- 
toral pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and 
at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  <* have  cattle "  —  "a  great  multitude  of 
cattle,"  and  the  bind  where  they  now  are  is  a  <*  place 
for  catUe.*'  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  comitry  west  of  Jordan  with  aU  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  bind,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
no^  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  C^anaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  door-way  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,**  they  were  dismiftied  by  Joshua  "  to  their 
tents,"  to  their  '*  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
To  their  Umts  they  went,  to  the  dangers  and 
ddights  of  the  finee  Bedouin  life  in  which  they  had 
elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimses  excepted  —  the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
rou«;hly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district, 
from  the  Amon  ( Wady  M(yeb\  about  half  way 
down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at  or 
about  tleihbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced. 
Tliey  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record 
specially  states  (Deut  iu.  12),  or  half  the  huid  of 
Uie  children  of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably 
the  mountainous  district  which  is  intersected  by 
the  torrent  Jabbok  — if  the  Wady  Zurkci  be  the 
Jabbok  —  including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
furthest  landmark  given  is  **  Aroer,  that  foces  Rab- 
Iwh,**  the  present  Anrnwii  (Josh.  x'di.  25).  West 
was  the  Jordan  (ver.  27).  The  territory  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  comparatively  separate  and  iiidepeadent 
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parts,  (1)  the  high  hnd,  on  the  geoeral  kvel  ef 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  itself —  the  fbrmer  stopping 
short  at  the  Jabbok ;  the  latter  occupying  the  whola 
of  the  great  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
extending  up  to  the  very  sea  of  Cinnen;th,  or  Geo- 
nesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  befonged  to  the  tribe  —  *<  the  bnd  of  Gad  and 
Gilead  '*  —  we  have  only  vagne  information.  From 
the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
wall  of  purple  mountiUn,  with  a  singulariy  horizon- 
tal outline;  here  and  there  the  surfiioe  is  seamed 
by  the  ravines,  through  which  the  torrents  find  their 
way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this  does  not  much  affect 
the  vertical  wall-like  look  of  tlie  range.  But  on  a 
nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  horizontal 
outluie  becomes  broken,  and  when  the  summits  are 
attained,  a  new  scene  is  said  to  burst  on  the  view. 
^*  A  wide  table-land  appears,  tossed  about  in  wild 
confusion  of  undulating  downs,  cfothed  with  rich 
grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are 
thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  k>ng 
since  cleared  away;  the  northern  parts  still  alwund 
in  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth, 
ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  YarmiJcy  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amoo 
&11  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  east  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  phun, 
which  by  a  gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  tlis 
plain  of  the  Haurftn,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert " 
(Stanley,  8.  ^  P,  p.  320).  A  very  picturesque 
country,  not  the  **  flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and 
even  turf"  of  the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby, 
p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reuben  and  of  tha 
Moabites,  but  **  most  beautifblly  varied  with  hang- 
ing woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus, 
cedar,  arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  ^.  At  times 
the  country  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park  '* 
(147 ),  "graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage  '* 
(Porter,  Handb,  pi  310).     [Giijiad.] 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  (^ites; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  then^ 
selves  beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  tune  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  &r  as  Salcah,  tlie  modem  S&lkhadt  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  ffaurdn^  and  very  &r  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while 
the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northwards 
to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  be- 
came identified  with  Gilead,  that  name  so  mem- 
orable in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name 
of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of 
Bashan.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  "  Gilead  "  is  sakl 
to  have  ** abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17) 
Jephthah  appears  to  have  been  a  (xadite,  a  native  of 
Mizpeh  (Judg.xi.  34:  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26), 
and  yet  he  is  always  designated  "  the  Gikadite;  '* 
and  so  also  with  Ranallai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked,  fleroe  and  warlike,  "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  ooidid  handle  shieU 
and  buckler,  their  fJEuses  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftoess."  Sudi  n 
the  graphie  description  given  of  those  efeven  I 
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of  Gttl,  "the  lent  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a 
hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand/'  who 
Joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  **  flood 
and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded, 
as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagarites, 
"  (Children  of  the  East,'*  and  all  the  other  countless 
tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hostility  to  the 
strangers  whose  coming  had  dispossessed  them  of 
their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
tribe  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  exorcise. 
One  of  its  great  eut^gements  is  related  in  1  Chr. 
V.  19-2*2.  Here  their  opponents  were  the  wander- 
ing Ishmaelite  tribes  of  Jetur.  Nephish,  and  Nodab 
(oomp.  Gen.  ixv.  15),  nomad  people,  possessed  of 
an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  slieep,  and  asses,  to 
tliis  day  the  chamcteristic  possessions  of  their  Be- 
douin successors,  lliis  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have 
entered  with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their 
victims :  probably  pushed  their  way  further  into 
the  eastern  wilderness  in  the  "steads"  of  these 
Hagarites.  Another  of  these  encounters  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter 
story  devebps  elements  of  a  difierent  nature  and  a 
higher  order  than  the  mere  fieroeneaB  neceasary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  the  desert. 
In  the  behavior  of  Jephth^  throughout  that  affect- 
ing history,  there  are  traces  of  a  spirit  which  we 
may  almost  call  chivaleresque;  the  high  tone  taken 
with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble  but  fruitless 
expostulation  with  the  king  of  Anunon  before  the 
attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose  —  surely  in  all 
these  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of  character, 
which  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the  delicacy  of  BarziUai 
(2  Sam.  xix.  32^9)  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of 
Gad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the  Tish- 
Into,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  was 
one  of  them. 

But  while  eachibiting  these  high  personal  qualities, 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  naiuMi.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheih  set  up  his  court  at  Maha- 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim,  the  quick, 
expkieive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign  would 
have  been  immensely  increased,  perhi^  &e  estab- 
lislmient  of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated  by 
nearly  a  century?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
dty  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
eflbct  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Uphraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  re- 
tained some  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  bek>nging  to  the  northern 
Gangdom :  "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
*«know  ye  not  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
ire  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Ung  of  Syria?  "  (1  K.  xxii.  3).  The  territory  of  i 
QidwM  the  battk^-fidd  on  which  the  kmgand  fierce 
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struggk>s  of  Syri .  and  Israel  were  fought  out,  ial 
as  an  sgricultural  pastoral  country,  it  mwt  iiaiii 
suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  x.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  TSg^sth-PikHr 
(1  Chr.  V.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiab  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  hare  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "  Hath  Israel  no  ions?  hatb  be 
no  heir?  why  doth  Malcham  (i.  e.  Mok)ch)  inboit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  dties?"  (Jcr. 
xlix.  1).  G. 

GAD  (*T|  [see  abo\ie] :  rdZ:  Gad),  "the  leer" 

(ntnn),  or  « the  king's  seer,"  i.  c.  Darid's- 
such  appears  to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  O. 
xxix.  39;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25;  2  Sam.  xxlv.  11;  1  Cbr. 

xxi.  9)  —  was  a  «  prophet "  (K^5J)»  ^*»  •?!«» 
to  have  joined  Davki  when  in  ^  tiie  hoki,"  aad  tt 
whose  adrice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  llsnih 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  Dsnd 
during  his  wanderiitgs  is  not  to  be  aaccitained:  «e 
do  not  again  encounter  him  till  kte  in  the  life  of 
the  king,  when  he  reappeare  in  connection  with  tke 
punishment  infficted  for  the  nambering  of  the  peo- 
ple (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1  Chr.  xzL  9-19).  Brt 
he  was  evidently  attached  to  the  royal  estsfcliffc* 
ment  at  Jerusalem,  for  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Aeii 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  alao  assisted  is 
settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  smiei 
of  the  "  house  of  God,"  by  which  his  name  w 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  oim  (2  Cfar. 
xxix.  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introdaetin 
Gad  has  been  compared  with  Elgah  (Jerome,  Hl 
flebr.  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  mar  ksw 
been  of  the  same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  tskee 
as  denoting  his  parentage,  but  this  is  unsappntai 
by  any  evidence.  Nor  is  tliere  any  apparent  grooDd 
for  Ewaki's  suggestion  {Gtsck.  iii.  116)  that  hem 
of  the  school  of  Sanmel.  If  this  oouki  be  msde 
out,  it  would  affiird  a  natural  reason  for  his  joisii^ 
David.   ,(David,  p.  656.]  G. 

GAD  (^3  :  Baifidytoy,  Sin.  iaifMr:  Foiima). 
Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article.  In  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  Ixv.  11  the  clause  "  that  prepare  a  talile  ht 
that  troop  "  has  in  the  mai^in  instead  of  the  hit 
word  the  proper  name  "Gad,"  which  evideDtlyd^ 
notes  some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babjise, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it- 
Huetius  would  understand  by  it  Fortune  ss  sjn- 
bolized  by  the  Moon,  but  Vitringa,  on  the  oontruy, 
considers  it  to  be  the  Sun.  Millius  {Diu.  de  Gad 
et  Mtni)  regards  both  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  of 
the  Moon.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  na- 
der  whatever  outward  form  it  was  wonhipped,  b 
supported  by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  eommoo 
assent  of  commentators.     It  is  evidently  connected 

with  the  Syriac  )  «-^,  gddd,  "  fortune,  bck,"  sod 

with  the  Arabic  4X^1  jf^d^  ^*good  fortmie,"  sad 
Gesenius  is  probably  right  in  his  ooi\)ectore  thit 
Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  astrologera  of  the  East  (Pooocke,  Sptc.  Ilia. 
Ar.  p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fcrtone. 
Movers  (Pheon.  i.  6d0)  is  in  favor  of  the  pUoet 
Venus.  Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the 
Syrian  worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  m  the  excb- 
mation  of  Leui,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xzx. 

11),  1^^.  bdfj^d,  or  at  the  Keri  has  it,  *TJ  H^ 
"  Gad,  or  pond  fortune,  cometh."  TTie  Tanrnm  of 
Paeudo-^Iotiathait  and  the  Jerusalem  TWgmn  both 
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^e  <*  a  lucky  planet  oometh,"  but  it  b  most  prob- 
abie  thai  thU  is  an  interpretation  which  grew  out 
of  the  ttBtrological  beliefs  of  a  later  time;  and  we 
cnn  infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idol- 
atry of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan-Aram  in  the  age 
of  Jacob.  That  this  hiter  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
exiated,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
(Lfx.  TtUiH.  8.  V.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  each  man  to  have  in  his  house  a  s|)Ieudid 
couch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  apart  for 
"  the  prince  of  the  house/'  that  is,  for  the  star, 
or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more  propi- 
tious. This  couch  was  called  the  couch  of  Gada, 
or  good-luck  (Talm.  fiabl.  Sauhed.  f.  20  a,  iS^ex/ri- 
rim,  f.  56  a).    Again  b  Bereshith  Rabba,  sect.  65, 

the  words  ^IIH  C^P^,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31,  are  ex- 
plained as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Kabbi  Moses  the  Iciest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (on 

Gen.  XXX.  11),  says  "that  T^b  (Is.  Ixv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 

(Arabic):  but  he  says  that  "Til  hO  (Gen.  xxx.  11) 
is  not  used  in  the  same  sense.*' 

nittstrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  ui  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  marie  by  the 
Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described 
h\  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(aomp.  also  Her.  i.  18 L,  in.).  The  table  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodwrus  Siculus 
(iL  9)  as  being  of  beaten  goU,  40  feet  long,  15 
wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were  phiced 
two  drinking  cups  {xaoxilffM)  weighing  30  talents, 
two  censers  of  *J00  taJeuts  each,  and  three  golden 
goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200  Baby- 
lonian talents,  llie  couch  and  table  oif  the  god  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at  Patara  in  the 
island  of  Panchiea  are  mentioned  by  Diodorua  (v. 
16).     Comp.  also  Vurg.  j£n.  ii.  763 : 

"  Hue  UDdique  TroJia  gaa 
Inoensls  erepta  sdytis,  nuru<eqite  eteorum 
Craieresque  auro  solidi,  captlvaqne  vestts 
CoDgeritor." 
in  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne 
(  Var.  Sacr.  p.  363),  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  sun;  and  of  I^e  Clerc  (Comm.  in  /$.) 
and  Lakemacher  (Obs.  PhiL  iv.  18,  &c.)y  who  iden- 
tify Gad  with  Hecate.    Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  19)  tells 
us  that  in  the  hter  Egyptian  mythology  Ti^x^  ^" 
worsliipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over   birth,  and  was  represented   by  the  Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.     [Mkni, 
note  a.] 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal-Gad,  and  Giddeneuie  (Plant. 
Pam.  v.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Geseuius  (  J/oa.  Phi»n. 

p.  407)  renders  nZ3373  12,  **fiivoring  fortune.'* 

W.  A.  W. 
GAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  ArU.  xiii. 
13,  §  3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieroroal  (Plin. 
ff.  N.  V.  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onom. 
i.  T. ),  and  sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each 
•r  those  places  {Itin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  196, 
198;  Tab.  Pent.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  ^wuks  of  the  Hiero- 
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max,  three  miles  distant,  wero  warm  springs  and 
baths  called  Amatha  ( Onom.  s.  v.  A2Uiam  el  Gad- 
nra;  /tin.  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephus  calls  it  the 
capital  of  Persea;  and  Polybius  8a}'s  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  countr} 
^Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7,  §  3:  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  Urge 
district  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus 
FadaptTts  {B.J.  iii.  10,  §  10):  Stralio  also  uit'omis 
us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  were  iy  r^  Fcr 
dap(9h  "in  the  territory  of  (>adara  {(teny.  xvi.). 
Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  m  the  Bible,  but  it 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  "Country  of  the 
Gadarenes,*'  X^pa  or  irtplx»pos  twv  TuZapifiviip 
(Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viii.  20,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  fVom  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Urn  Keii. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  SheH^t  el^  MundhAr^  the  an- 
cient  Hieromax;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-''Ar{tb,  running  parallel  to 
the  AfandhCr.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadies;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  wdl 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  command- 
ing. The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  theiv  are 
traces  of  fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost 
completely  prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  cap- 
ture, along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  the  year  b.  c.  218  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  §  3).  About  ^enty  years  afterwards  it  was 
taken  from  the  Sjxians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  months  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3 ;  B.  J.  i. 
4,  §  2).  The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  the  pbice  having  been  destroyed 
during  their  ci\il  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ponipey 
to  gratify  his  freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a 
Gadarene  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7).  When  Gabinius,  the 
proconsul  of  S}Tia,  changed  the  go^'emment  <«f 
Judsa,  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  districts, 
and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  council, 
Gadara  was  nuide  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis  • 
tricU  {B.  J.  i.  8,  §  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  {AnL 
XV.  7,  §  3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  lu>rd's  niiracla 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viil.  28-34 ;  Mark 
V.  1-21 ;  Luke  vUi.  26-40).  "  They  ware  no  clothes, 
neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs.** 
Christ  came  across  the  hike  from  Capernaum,  and 
landed  at  the  southeastern  corner,  where  the  steep, 
lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau  breaks  down 
into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs  met 
him  a  short  distance  from  the  sliore;  on  the  side  ■ 
of  the  adyoining  declivity  the  **  great  herd  of  swine  '* 
were  feeding;  when  the  demons  went  among  them 
the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  **  steep  place  ** 
into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up  to 
the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion came  down  in  haste,  and  "  bescught  Jesus  that 
he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts." .  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  country.  Another 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
remains  of  Gradara  are  its  tomAs,  which  dot  the  cliilk 
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fer  *  flODsiderfthle  dUtince  round  the  dtj.  Tlwj 
un  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  oonsst  of 
obamben  of  various  dimensions,  tome  more  than 
SO  feet  square,  with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies. 
The  doors  ars  slabs  of  stone  —  a  few  being  orna- 
mented with  paneU:  some  of  them  still  remain  in 
their  places.  The  present  inhabitants  of  CIm  Kris 
are  all  troglodytes,  *^  dwelling  in  tombs,**  like  the 
poor  maniacif  of  old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  al- 
most as  dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. 
In  the  Gos^iel  of  Matt  (viii.  28)  we  ha^-e  [in  the 
received  text]  the  word  rtpyftrnyAy  (instead  of 
raSapr^ywv),  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 

Hebrew  *tt7j":?  (LXX.  rtpyfffoios)  in  Gen.  xv. 
21  and  Deut.  vii.  1  —  the  name  of  an  old  Canaaii- 
itish  trilte  [Giiu;a8IIITks],  which  Jerome  {Comm. 
ad  Gtn,  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  {0/)p.  iv.  140)  that  a 
city  called  (Jtryrsa  anciently  stood  on  the  eastern 
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lide  of  the  lake.  Evtn  were  this  tme,  ilS  th» 
other  gospels  woidd  be  strictly  aeeunte.  Gedm 
was  a  brge  city,  and  its  district  wmiM  incfaideGcr 
gesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  moil 
ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  TcfNiniMr,  «ldi 
others  have  TcJia^vAw  —  the  former  readinr  '« 
adopted  by  Gricsbach  <>  and  Lacbnnam ;  while  Scbob 
[with  Tisch.  and  Treg.]  prefers  the  kttcr:  ml 
either  one  or  other  of  these  is  preferable  to  FfpTt- 
mi^y.     [Gkraba.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespaiuan  on  the  fint 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inhab- 
itants massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  Uk 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joiqih. 
B,  J.  iii.  7,  $  1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  ths 
most  important  cities  east  of  tlie  Jordan,  and  i*  emr 
called  the  Capital  of  I'enea.  At  a  later  period  ii 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  but  it  fdl  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  eonquert. 


Tlie  ruins  of  Urn  Krit  bear  teitimonj  to  the 
splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  fax  from  it  are  the 
remiuns  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences  —  the  via  recta  of  Gadara  — 
which  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  hav- 
ing a  colouniide  on  each  side.  Tlie  columns  are  all 
prostrate.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  lietter  preservation.  Hie  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two 
theatres,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a 
house,  not  a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing; 
yet  the  old  pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly 
perfect ;  and  here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  char- 
iot-wheels are  visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one 


I  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Pompeii.  (Full  descrip- 
tions of  Gadara  are  given  in  Wmditook  fiir  Sy.  «f 
PnL;  Burckliardt,  Syiia,  p.  270  f.;  Tortfr,  in 
Joumnl  of  Snc.  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  28L  f.)    J.  U  P. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  we  know  tbe 
exact  place  where  the  Saviour  healed  the  demoutao. 
or  the  precipice  fVom  which  the  swine  rushed  don 
into  the  sea.  The  statement  in  the  furegoing  irti- 
cle  that  hoth  these  c\'eiits  occurred  at  (iadari,  or 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  attended  with  senooi 
difficulty.  That  city  is  ten  mik»  inland  fVooi  thr 
lake,  and  is  approached  only  by  a  toibonie  %%j, 
whereas  the  evangelists  seem  to  represent  the  mir- 
acle as  performed  at  once  on  the  Saviour's  buMfu^ 
(Mark  t.  3),  and  oonaequeotly,  aooorduig  to  the 


«  •  Oriesbaeh  retains  Vt^yta^imv  in  the  text  (MaU.  mentarius  OiUetis^  I.  90  ft  Uchmaira,  Ttetbea**^ 
tIM.  28),  but  marks  Ttpunipit¥  as  of  equal,  or  neariy  and  Traf^elles  afres  In  rsadtaf  IVpo^ifMr  io  Msik;  io 
•tqaal,  authority      Ssv  tbe  full  di«cussion  in  his  Com-  Luke,  TIsoh.  now  reads  (ttui  vA  ,  ,  9^.^y^9.     1. 
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I  which  the  Duraiive  makes  on  ihe  reader, 
new  the  shore.  Again,  the  mountain  where  the 
swine  were  feeding  appean  to  have  been  near  the 
lake;  for  they  ran  madly  down  the  precipice  (xpfifi- 
rdr)  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  But  with 
Gadara  at  such  a  distance,  the  miracle  could  not 
have  been  wrought  till  after  some  considerable  de- 
lay, and  still  less  could  the  swine  have  plunged 
directly  into  the  sea.  A  recent  traveller  in  tiuA 
region,  Thomson  {Lind  4"  Book,  ii.  35),  describes 
the  intervening  country  thus:  —  First  (as  one  goes 
•nland),  "there  is  a  broad  pkun  fh>m  Kkvrbet 
a^tmra  to  the  Jermuk;  then  the  vast  gorge  of 
this  river,  and  slier  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a 
Half  to  Urn,  Kdar  Hence,  if  the  swine  started 
firom  the  vicinity  of  Gadara,  they  would  have  to 
run  down  the  mouutain,  ford  the  Jtrmuk  (Ulero- 
max)  as  deep  and  rapid  as  the  Jordan  itself,  and 
then  cross  a  level  plain  several  miles  in  length  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake. 

Under  these  eireumstances  the  writer  just  named 
proposes  a  different  locality,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  the  Scripture  account.  He  reports  his 
finding  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
bke,  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Semakk,  known 
among  the  natives  as  Kerzn  or  Gerga.  Directly 
above  this  site  stands  "an  immense  mountain,^ 
where  are  also  (as  well  as  near  Gadara)  rock- tombs 
such  as  lunatics  in  the  East  sometimes  occupy  at 
the  present  day.o  The  base  of  this  mouutain, 
thous^h  not  directly  overhanging  the  site,  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  down  the  decli^ty 
(said  to  be  almost  perpendicular  =  Korit  rod  Kprifi- 
pov,  SCark  v.  13),  would  be  carried  by  their  own 
impetus  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.^  He  says  further,  that  this  6'ersa, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  gives  back  to  us  \'ery 
nearly  the  ancient  Gergesa  or  Geresa.  This  may 
be  the  identical  place  of  which  Origen  seons  to 
have  heard,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.     (See  Rehnd's  Palattina,  p.  807.) 

One  circumstance  not  unimportant  to  the  discus- 
sion here  has  been  overlooked  by  some  writers. 
The  evangeliste  do  not  mention  G»lara  or  Gergesa 
(whichever  may  be  the  true  reading),  but  speak 
only  of  "  the  country  (region,  x^P^)  ^^  ^^  ^^~ 
arenes,'*  or  Gergesenes,  as  a  general  geos^phical 
designation.'^  So  fax  fin»m  naming  that  city,  Luke 
(viii.  28),  in  order  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the 
"region  of  the  Gadarenes,*'  merely  defines  it  as 
opposite  to  Galilee  {hvriirtpcaf  rrii  TaXiKaia^). 
Hence  the  city  to  which  the  Synoptiste  refer  as 
the  one  to  which  the  keepers  of  the  swine  fled  in 
terror,  and  from  which  the  people,  on  hearing  their 
report,  came  out  to  Jesus  (Matt.  viii.  33  fT. ;  Mark 
V.  14;  Luke  viii.  34  ff.),  is  not  necessarily  Gadara, 
but  may  be  any  other  city  in  the  land  of  the  Gada^ 
renes,  viewed  definitely  as  the  one  associated  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  these  transactions.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  accuracy  of  the  writers,  if  we  find  the 
BC»ie  of  the  two-fold  miracle  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  the  (jadarenes  or  Gergesenes.     The 


a  •  l^stram  {Land  of  Israel^  2d  ed.,  p.  485,  note) 
mys :  "  I  have  often  met  la  the  outskirts  of  Coiffit 
"H^fii,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel]  a  maniac  who 
Iwells  In  similar  tombs."  H. 

ft  •Matthew's  « afiw  off,"  viii.  80  (^airpii^),  being  of 
eoorse  rdattve,  applies  well  enough  to  tlie  herd  high 
Bp  CD  the  side  of  the  ^  immense  moantaln."  though 
te  spectator  may  be  at  the  b«se.  Besides,  one  ftels 
Ikat  Martens  and  Luke's  deUHc  hul  raOeets  a  manifest 
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evangelists  do  not  in  reality  commit  thttOMhif  to 
anything  more  definite  than  thaL 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  tliat  Mr.  Tristram,  whc 
also  visited  the  ruins  of  this  Kerza  or  Gena,  en- 
dorses Dr.  Thomson's  view.  "  The  bluff  behind  if 
so  steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of 
swine,  rushing  frantically  down,  must  certainly 
have  been  overwhelmed  ui  the  sea  beftwe  they 
could  recover  themselves.  While  the  tombs  at 
(iadara  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  remarkable, 
yet  the  whole  region  is  so  perforated  ever^'where  by 
these  rock-chambers  of  the  dead,  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  a  home  for  the  demoniac  will  not 
be  wanting,  whatever  k)cality  be  assigned  for  the 
evento  recorded  by  the  evangelists.*'  {Land  of 
lirael^  p.  466,  2d  ed.)  Ii>rd  liudsay,  who  went 
into  that  region,  assigns  the  occurrence  to  Waci^ 
Fiky  considerably  further  south  on  the  lake  (Letten 
on  the  Holy  Land,  p.  288).  Stanley,  at  first  rely- 
ing on  that  writer,  adopted  the  same  visM'  {Situ  <f 
Pal.  ch.  z.);  but  now  speaks  of  the  inadmissibility 
of  that  identifioation  ( Notice*  of  Ea$tem  LocUi' 
iiVs,  ^c,  p.  194).  Captain  Wilson's  exploring 
party  have  visited  this  Kerza  still  more  recently, 
and  found  it  answering  well  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Scripture  history.  H. 

GADO)!  072:  roM/;  |Tat.ra85«:]  Gaddi), 
son  of  Susi;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  among  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Ca- 
naan (Num.  ziii.  11). 

GAiyDIEL  (bM'*'5Ta  [God  the  fot-tim^lver, 
FUrst]:  TovSi'fik'  Geddiel)^  son  of  Sodi;  represent- 
ative of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on  the  same  occaskm 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

GAT)!  0"TJ:  ro38f;  (Tat.  roW€i;]  Alex. 
rc88cf,  and  rM^i:  Gndi),  father  of  Menahem, 
who  seLeed  the  throne  of  Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K. 
XV.  14,  17). 

GADITBS,  THE  Ol^n :  &  rib,  6  ToJW 
[Vat  FA.  -8«i],  oi  vlo\  rd9;  [Alex,  in  2  K.  x.  38, 
raXaaiiti;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  TcSSei;  ver.  37, 
FA.  ra88€ty:]  Gad,  G  tdita,  G(uldi).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  tril)e.  Theu 
character  is  described  under  Gad,  p.  849.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "theGadite"  the  LXX.  have 
ToAoaJW  [Vat.  -Zth  Alex.  ro38i],  and  the  Vulg. 
de  Godi.  W.  A.  W. 

GA'HAM  (Dna  [perh.  buminff,f re-brand]: 
Tadfi;  Alex,  ["in  charact.  minore**]  Tadfi'-  [Ga 
ham]\  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  this  tribe.  The  name  probablr 
signifies  "sunburnt,"  or  "swarthy." 

GA'HAB  ("ina  \huUng-i)Uice,  Ges.]:  reu£^, 
pn  Ezr.,  Vat  TaeA;  in  Neh.,  Vat  FA.  omit:] 
Gaher),  The  Bene-Gachar  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  retunied  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In 
the  lists  of  1  Esdr.  the  name  is  given  as  Gedduh. 


sense  on  their  part  of  the  vicioity  of  the  mountain  and 
the  landing-place  to  each  other.  The  hand  points  out 
the  object,  as  it  were,  visible  tnm  the  shore.         H. 

c  •  Tristram  (p.  465)  speaks  of  Matthew  as  naming 
the  exact  locality,  Gergesa  =s  Germ,  but  Biatthew's 
expression  is  x«0pa  rwv  Tffiytimvitv  or  FaSo^vwi'  (the 
latter  the  better  reading),  and  therefore  In  each  ease 
indefinite,  Uke  that  of  the  other  writers.  H 
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GAIUS 


•  GA'IUS  or  CA'IUS  {Tdtos:  Ca»u«,  UMfor- 
BMT  Grecized  from  the  latter)  is  tiie  name  appar^ 
aUXj  of  four  perwrns  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Maoedoniao,  a  misaionarj  usodate  of 
Paul  («rw4Klififios)t  whom  the  mob  at  Ephesua 
■eized  and  dmjrj[^  into  the  theatre,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpoei- 
tion  of  the  Asiarcha  and  **■  town-clerk  "  of  the  city. 
This  Gaius  ia  otherwise  unknown.  See  Acts  xix. 
29. 

2.  One  of  the  partj  who  went  with  Paul  from 
Coriuth  (pos&Ibly  <Mily  fi'om  Philippi),  accompanying 
him  as  fieur  as  Asia,  when  he  went  for  the  last  time 
from  Kurope  to  Palestiiie.<>  This  Gaius  was  a  na- 
tive of  iJerbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  hence  a  different 
person  from  the  preceding  one.  Some,  as  Kuinod, 
OUliausen,  Xeaiider,  regard  him  as  a  Thesialonian, 
but  they  must  then  join  Atpfituos  with  Tifi60fosy 
in  the  above  pamge,  Nvhich  not  only  puts  Kai  there 
out  of  its  natural  place,  but  disagrees  with  xvi.  1. 
Hmotliy  was  a  native  of  Lystra  (wliich  see). 

3.  A  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth,  and  sent  a 
lalutation  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Itoman  Christians 
(Rom.  xvi.  23).  Ue  was  one  of  the  very  few  whom 
Paul  baptized  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  was  Paul  s 
**  host  '*  during  his  second  sojourn  in  that  city,  and 
was  noted  for  bis  hospitality  to  aU  who  bore  Christ*^ 
name  (Horn.  xvi.  23). 

4.  John's  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  Cliris- 
tian  of  this  name,  of  whose  character  the  Apostle's 
oommeudation  (3  John  i.  6)  gives  us  an  exalted 
q>inion.  We  may  possibly  identify  him  with  num- 
ber 2.  John  wrote  the  epistle  at  Kphesus.  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Derbean  Gaius,  as  last  traced  in  the  Acts  (xx.  4), 
was  on  the  way  to  Asia.  [John,  Second  ajnd 
Third  Epistlks  ok.]  H. 

GAL'AAD  (roA«t5;  pn  1  Mace.  v.  9,  Alex. 
TaAoaStTis  :  0(iluad;  in  Jud.  i.,  Cedar ^  in  xv. 
Vulg.  omits]),  1  Mace  v.  0,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  THE  cxiUNTRY  OP  Gala  AD  (^  roAoaSms; 
[Sin.  -8€i-:]  GnlaadiOs),  1  Mace.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27, 
36,  45;  xiii.  22,    the  Greek  form  of  the  word 

GlIJ£AD. 

G  A^LAL  W^  [occtitian,  or  cmtse ;  and  then, 
perh.,  one  weighty j  injluetitud^  FUrst] :  ToAouiA; 
[Vat.  ToXoaS;  Alex.  VwKtjK;  Comp.  TaAaA:] 
Cfalal).  L  A  Lerite,  one  of  the  sous  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  £unily  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.8  and 
Comp.  ToAcA.]  A  third  I>>vite,  sou  of  Jeduthun 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

GAL  ATI  A  (roAor/a).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  detenninc,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as 
referring  to  a  region  uihabited  by  a  race  or  tribe 
of  people,  or  whether  tliey  define  precisely  some 
tract  of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Gaktia  is  a  district  of  this  kind ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

C^alatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia**  of  the  East. 


a  •  It  is  raid  erroneously  ia  Kitto's  Oydop.  of  BibL 
IM.  (111.  1167),  that  Paul  was  then  going  ^\from  Asia, 
OD  his  aecoud  visit  to  Europe,"  i.  r.,  earlier  than  the 
I  time,  and  the  opposite  of  the  true  direction. 

il. 


GAIiATIA 

Romsn  writen  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  jMt  m 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  aadent  Fram 
TafJerai.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  ooomMotstun 
suppo^  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  seicnl 
MSS.  have  roXAlai^  instead  of  raXarfor.  In  1 
Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabsros  is  hearinjr 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Komans  in  eea- 
querint^  the  ToAdirac,  it  is  possible  to  intctpnet  the 
passsge  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Wcstcn  Gsub: 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Komsus.  nd 
their  defeat  of  .4ntiochus,  King  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  cootat.  Again,  roActroi  ii 
the  same  word  with  KcAroi;  and  the  Gsktiua 
were  in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  gicst  iwehk 
torrent  (apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gad)  vbid! 
poiued  into  Greece  in  the  tliird  century  bcAve  the. 
Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  ca 
into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Boephorus,  when  Nicomedes  I^  king 
of  Bithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  dvil  war,  ia- 
rited  them  across  to  hdp  him.  Once  estabfisbed 
in  Asia  Elinor,  they  became  a  terrible  scourge,  md 
extended  their  mvasions  far  and  wide.  The  nei^ 
boring  kings  succeeded  in  repressing  them  witMs 
the  genend  geographical  limits  to  which  the  nsoie 
of  Galatia  was  permanently  given.  Antiochns  I., 
king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of  Scter  in  consequBas 
of  bis  victory  over  them,  and  Attains  I.  of  ?cek»- 
mus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking  the 
title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent  for 
their  rrsUessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  ti»B- 
selves  out  ss  mercenary  soldiers.  1^  is  doubitkss 
the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  riii.  20,  which  reiiEn  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in  which  loth 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Joseph.  B. 
J.  i.  20,  §  3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  fasd 
been  in  Cleopatra's  body-giuuti,  acting  in  the  same 
character  for  Herod  the  Great.  Meanwhile  tbe 
wan  had  been  taking  pkice,  which  brought  sB  the 
countries  round  the  east  of  the  Mc^terraneao 
within  the  range  of  the  Koman  |)ower.  Tbe  Ga- 
latians fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochns  at  Msfiie- 
sia.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  totk 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Kepublic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  bciginning  of  the 
l^mpire  as  a  prorince.  (See  Ritter,  Krdhoiit^ 
xviii.  597-610.) 

The  Koman  province  of  Gaktia  may  he  rom^ 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  (i 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  prorinces  of  Asia  on  the  veit, 
Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Pamphyua  and  Ciu- 
ciA  on  the  south,  and  Bithynia  and  Postc*  on 
the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  ex- 
act limits.  In  fiict  they  were  frequently  changing. 
For  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  Di^^  </ 
Geog.  i.  930  b.  At  one  time  tiiere  is  no  douU  that 
this  province  oontained  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch,  Iconinm,  hpOK 
and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  nsrnUire 
of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  tbe  cltarucferistic  part 
of  Galatia  lay  northward  from  those  districts,  (.to 
the  table-land  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Hal}?, 
the  Galatians  were  settled  in  three  tribes,  the  Tec» 
tosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and  the  Trocmi,  the  fint 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  finnifiar 
to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distribnted  ov«r  the 
Cevennes  near  Toulouse.  The  three  capitsb  were 
respectively  Tavium,  Pessinus,  and  Ancpa.  Tbe 
last  of  these  (the  modem  Angora)  was  the  eeotre 
of  the  roads  of  the  district,  and  may  be  ncarded 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  (xalatians.  These  Kssteni 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  a&cioat  chsnctoi 
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wA  flomelhmg  of  their  ancient  language.  At  leMi 
J«oiiie  aays  that  in  his  day  the  same  hinguage 
might  be  heard  at  Ancyra  a»  at  Treves:  and  he  is 
a  good  witness;  for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves. 
The  prevailing  speech,  however^  of  the  district  was 
Greek.  Hence  tlie  Gaiatiaiis  were  called  Gallo- 
gneci.  (''  Hi  jam  degeueres  sunt;  mixti,  et  Gal- 
logneci  vere,  quod  appeliantur."  Manlius  in  Ltvy, 
xxxviii.  17.)  The  iu^riptions  found  at  Ancyra  are 
Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  GaLitia  is  used  by  tlie  writere  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul 
through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very  genotil 
terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6),  that  on 
his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus  through  riiv  ^pvyitur  «al  r^w  Ta- 
Aariic  V  X^P^-  ^^^  the  epistle  indeed  we  have 
this  supplementary  iufwrnation,  that  an  attack  of 
sickness  (Si*  iurBwtiw  r^v  0-apic^f,  Gal.  iv.  13) 
detained  him  among  the  Gahitians,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  {ib.  14,  15);  but  this  does  not  inform 
us  of  the  route  which  be  took.  So  on  the  third 
eircnit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  2;j)  as  Bitpx^H^ 
pos  teoBt^iis  T^y  roAariieV  X^P^^  '^^^  ^pvyia». 
We  know  fix>m  the  first  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occupied  with  the 
ooUection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaa,  and 
that  he  gave  instructions  in  Gabtia  on  the  subject 
(S<rircp  iUra^a  reus  iKK\7i<rlais  rrjs  rakariasy 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1);  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  places  which  he  had  visited.  We  observe 
that  the  **  churches  "  of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatiam  themselves  (Cial.  i.  2).  From  this 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  visited  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  residing  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great  central 
church,  as  i^  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  if  TaXariK^  X^P^  ^'^ 
in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned 
first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different 
on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province,  but  simply  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Gala- 
tia is  used  here  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  general 
way.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 10,  where  the  enumera- 
tion is  ethnographical  rather  than  political,  Phrygia 
ia  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia,  while  the  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  where  each  geograph- 
ical term  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

The  £pL)tle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
lu  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  pervasion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostfe  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fimey,  if  wo  see  in  this  fickleness  a  speci- 
men of  that  "  esprit  imp^tueux,  onvert  a  toutes  les 
impressions,"  that,  "mobility  extr&ne,'*  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race 

Hitl.  des  GanloiSf  Introd.  iv.,  v.).  From  Joseph. 
AnL  xvL  6,  §  2,  we  know  that  many  Jews  were 
wttled  in  Galatia;  but  Gal.  iv.  8  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly  (xen- 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
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by  Buttger  {SchaupinU  der  WirktamheiU  da  Jpo^ 
tel*  Patduty  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  hit 
Btiirdgty  pp.  1-5),  namdy,  that  the  (lalatia  of  the 
epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colosue,  t.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fitin 
tier  of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  tht 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  hit 
first  missionary  circuit ;  and  the  «ur0«ycia  of  GaL 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effiscts  of  tiie  stoning  vJt 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  pbioe  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger's  geography, 
howex'er,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  epistle;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
tians, ThK  El'ISTLK  TO  THB.  J.  S.  H. 

•  GALATIANS  {VaXwcui  GakUtB),  1  Maoo. 
viu.  2;  2  Mace.  viii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  1;  to  whom 
Paul  wrote  his  Galatian  epistle.  Of  this  people 
some  account  has  been  given  above  [Galatia]. 
No  one  of  all  the  N.  T.  epistles  reflects  so  many 
national  traits  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  as  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  some- 
what peculiar  intermixture  of  Judaistic  and  hea- 
then elements  which  we  find  at  work  among 
theno,  their  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  a 
Pharisaic  legalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  libertinism  on  the  other,  the  ardor  of  tem- 
penuuent  which  made  them  so  zealous  for  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  at  one  time,  and  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  fidse  teachers  at  another,  and  likewise 
susceptible  of  such  strong  afiection  for  Paul  when 
they  first  bdieved,  and  of  such  partisanship  for  his 
opponents  so  soon  after  his  leilving  them,  are  char- 
acteristics more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  letter,  and 
presuppose  certain  historical  antecedents  having 
something  to  do  with  their  formation. 

Of  these  antecedents.  Prof.  lightfoot's  ethno- 
graphic sketch,  brief,  but  the  result  of  extended  ioh 
vestlgation  (St,  Pautt  Epistle  to  the  GalatianSy  pp. 
1-17, 2d  ed.X  furnishes  a  very  good  account:  "  The 
Galatians,  whom  Manlius  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  and  St.  Paul  by  the  sword  of  the  Spunt, 
were  a  very  mixed  race.  The  substratum  of  society 
consisted  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  chiefly  Phrygians,  of  whose  language  not 
much  is  known,  but  whose  strongly  mariced  re- 
ligious system  has  a  prominent  place  in  ancient 
history.  The  upper  layer  was  composed  of  the 
Gaulish  conquerors ;  while  scattered  irregularis 
through  the  social  mass  were  Greek  settlers,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  had  followed  the  suocessors  of 
Alexander  thither,  and  were  already  in  the  country 
when  tlie  Gauls  took  possession  of  it  To  the 
country  thus  peopled  the  Romans,  ignoring  tlie  old 
Phrygian  population,  gave  the  name  of  Gallograecia. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  of  the  Roman  conquest  was 
the  fusion  of  the  dominant  with  the  conquered  race 
—  the  result  chiefly,  it  woukl  appear,  of  that  nat- 
Jlral  process  by  which  all  minor  distinctions  arc 
levelled  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  From 
this  time  forward  the  amalgamation  began,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Gauls  adopted  even  the  re* 
ligion  of  their  Phr}'gian  subjects.  .  .  .  But  before 
St.  Paul  visited  the  country  two  new  dements  had 
been  added  to  this  already  heterogeneous  population 
The  establishment  of  the  province  must  have  drawn 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Romans,  not  verf 
widely  spread  in  all  probability,  but  gathered  about 
the  centres  of  government,  either  holduig  ofiirjal 
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'[^tiooi  UiflmaelTes,  or  connected  more  ot  len  di- 
f«cUy  with  those  who  did.  .  .  .  More  important  is  it 
lo  reniaric  on  the  lai^ge  influx  of  Jews,  which  must 
have  invkded  GalaUa  in  the  inten'al.  Antiochus 
the  Great  had  settled  two  thousand  Jewish  fiunilies 
in  Lvdia  and  Phrygia ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  these 
settlements  did  not  extend  to  Galatia,  properly  so 
called,  the  Jewish  oolonists  must  in  course  of  time 
have  overflowed  into  a  neighboring  country  which 
possessed  so  many  attractions  for  them.  .  .  .  The 
eountry  of  Galatia  afibrded  great  facilities  for  oom- 
mercial  enteq>rise.  With  fertile  pUins  rich  in 
agricultural  {voduoe,  with  extensive  pastures  for 
flocks,  with  a  temperate  clinuUe  and  copious  rivers, 
it  abounded  in  all  those  resources  out  of  which  a 
commerce  is  created.  It  was  moreover  oon\-eniently 
situated  for  mercantile  tnusactions,  being  traversed 
by  a  great  high-road  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  ifigean,  along  which  caravans  were 
constantly  passing,  and  among  its  towns  it  numbered 
not  a  few  which  are  mentioned  as  great  centres  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  With  these  attractions  it  is  not 
difficult  to  expUin  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Galatia,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  generation  before  St.  Taul,  Augustus 
directed  a  decree  granting  especial  privileges  to  the 
Jews  to  be  inscribed  in  his  temple  at  Ancyra,  the 
GaUtian  metropolis,  doubtless  because  this  was  a 
principal  seat  of  the  dispersion  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  eflect 
is  afibrded  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  Galatia, 
which  present  here  and  there  Jewish  names  and 
symbols  amidst  a  strange  confusion  of  Phrygian 
and  Celtic,  Roman  and  Greek.  At  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  they  probably  boasted  a  large  number  of 
proselytes,  and  may  even  have  infused  a  beneficial 
leaven  into  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen 
population.  .  .  .  Tlie  main  features  of  the  Gaulish 
character  are  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  promp- 
titude in  action,  great  impressibility,  an  eager  crav- 
ing after  knowledge,  this  is  the  brighter  aspect  of 
the  Celtic  character.  Inconstant  and  quarrelsome, 
treacherous  in  their  dealings,  incapable  of  sustained 
efibrt,  easily  disheartened  by  fiulure,  such  they  ap- 
pear when  viewed  on  their  darker  side.  .  .  .  Fickle- 
ness is  the  term  used  to  express  their  temperament. 
This  instability  of  character  was  the  great  difficulty 
against  which  Caesar  had  to  contend  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Gauls.  He  complains  that  they  all  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  impelled  by  the  desire  of 
change.  Nor  did  they  show  more  constancy  in  the 
dischai^  of  their  religious  than  of  their  social  obli- 
gations. The  hearty  zeal  with  which  they  embraced 
the  Apostle^s  teaching,  followed  by  their  rapid  apoo- 
tasy,  is  only  an  instance  out  of  many  of  the  reckless 
facility  with  which  they  adopted  and  discarded  one 
religious  system  after  another.  To  St  Paul,  who 
had  had  much  bitter  experience  of  hollow  profes- 
sions and  fickle  purposes,  this  extraordinary  levity 
was  yet  a  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise.  *  I  mar- 
vel,' he  says,  »that  ye  are  changing  so  quickly/. 
Me  looked  upon  it  as  some  strange  fiiscination. 
*  Ye  senseless  Gauls,  who  did  bewitch  you  ?  *  The 
language  in  which  Roman  writers  speak  of  the 
martial  courage  of  the  Gauls,  impetuous  at  the  first 
onset,  but  rapidly  melting  in  the  heat  of  the  fray, 
well  describes  the  short-lived  prowess  of  these  con- 
verts in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  chureh. 
equally  important,  in  its  relation  to  St.  Paul's 
spistle,  is  the  type  of  religious  worship  which  seems 
lo  hare  pervaded  the  Celtic  nations.     The  Gauls 
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are  described  as  a  superstitious  people,  given  am 
to  ritual  observances.  .  .  .  llie  Gospel  «aa  cfltesd 
to  them,  and  the  eaergj  of  the  Apostle's  preach- 
ing took  their  hearts  by  storm.  But  the  old  lesvca 
still  remained.  The  pure  and  spiritual  teachiiig 
of  Christianity  soon  onsed  to  satisfy  them.  Their 
religious  temperament,  fostered  by  long  fastst, 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  system  more  external  snd 
ritualistic.  *  Having  liegun  in  the  Spirit,  thej- 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.'  Such  b  tfas 
language  of  the  AposUe  rebuking  this  unnatoral 
violation  of  the  law  of  progress."  U. 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not 
long  after  his  Journey  through  Galatia  and  PhrypiB 
(Acts  xviii.  2.3).  and  prcbabfy  (see  bekm)  m  the 
eariy  portion  of  his  two  yesn  and  a  half  stay  si 
Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.  D.  57  or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  older  of 
composition  the  epistles  to  the  Theasalonians,  snd 
would  form  the  first  of  the  se&md  group  of  epistlcB, 
the  renuuning  portions  of  which  are  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
ehurehes  of  the  Asiatic  province  c^  Gabtia  (L  S). 
or  GaUograecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566)  —  a  province  thst 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  chum  to  a  Gslfie 
or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  estabHshmeot,  first  by  predatory  conqneit, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  liraitatko  at 
the  hands  of  ndgbboring  rulers  (Strabo,  L  c; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  yean;  the  firet  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  b.  c.  (liv. 
xxxviii.'  16  fT.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with  ter- 
riUtfial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  provinee  a 
26  A.  D.  The  epistle  appears  to  hare  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaiadng  tcachen, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  compositioii,  had 
endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition  of  cirrumcision  (▼.  2,  II,  12;  ri. 
12  ff*.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate  the 
apostolic  chums  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11). 

The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  th»: 

(1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii^  iv.),  snd 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  poidtioos 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  penuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  foUovring  is  a  brief 
summsry:  — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  missicm  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxofegy  (i.  5),  ths 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
Upse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  bow  be 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6>10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  dcd, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (L  11-14),  and  ss  hii 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  Id- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  be  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
m  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10); 
nay,  more,  when  St  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  doi 
onstrates  the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii.  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galatasm, 
and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  si 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spurit  (iii.  1-^),  the  CHt 
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3?  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  &ct  of  the  law  invohring 
a  cui^  from  which  Clirist  haa  freed  us  (iii.  10- 
14),  uid  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  chamcter  of  the  Law 
(iu.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  him  were  fuUy  come  (iii.  3&-29).  All 
this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the 
f^aw:  they  were  now  sons  aud  uiberitors  (iv.  1-7), 
why  then  were  they  now  tuminv  back  to  l)ondage 
(iv.  »-ll)?  They  once  treated  the  AposUo  very 
(liflerently  (iv.  12-16) ;  now  they  pay  court  to  others 
and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17-20), 
aud  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Law  show 
Uiat  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  and  more 
all^orical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this  be  so, 
thej  must  stand  fiiist  in  their  freedom,  and  beware 
that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with  Christ 
(!▼.  31-v.  6):  their  perverters  at  any  rate  shall  be 
poniahed  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfillment  of  the 
Law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  worics  of  the  Spirit  are 
what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.  16-26). 
The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  be  for- 
bearing (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then  after  a  noticeable 
recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  between  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  fitlse  teachers  (vi.  11-16),  and 
an  affecting  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  tiie  Apostle  concludes  with  his 
usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  genmnenets  and  autkentidty 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Ueaide  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Iren«us, 
IftBT.  iii.  7,  2,  V.  21,  1;  TertuU.  de  PrtBicr.  c.  60, 
al.)y  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ad  PhiL  c.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Jntrod.  ii.  318  ff.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  {Kriiik  der  PaitUn.  Brief e^  Berlin, 
1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  Vrnrede^  p.  vii. ; 
EinlelL  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  cmnpleteJy  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his- 
torical criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  pbce  its 
own,  often  interested,  spectUations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognized  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice:  — 
1.  The  number  ofrisiit  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
ehurehes  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.  D.  51,  atid  revirited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  moitioned  Acts 
zviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Gralatia  and  Phrygia,  hn(rnipi((cv  'wiirras  rohs 
fuxBrrrds.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginnmg  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  i^inst  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (oomp.  i.  9,  v.  8).  The  mi^ty 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
tNit,  as  we  may  infer  flnom  the  language  of  the 
!pist]e,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 


some  fiuniliarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  interpma 
tion.  It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  wan 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  neeesrity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  }-ielding  themselves  up  tc 
the  bondage  of  a  Law  which,  howevor  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  i! 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  CkMely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  the 
epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  sec- 
ond visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warnings 
that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was  present 
with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xviii. 
23.  How  k>ng  subsequent  to  that  journey  is  some- 
what delwtable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  more 
recently  Lightfoot  {Joumrd  of  Vloss.  tml  Sicred 
PhikiL  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  proliability  of  its 
having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  find  it  very  unlikely 
that  two  epistles  so  neariy  allied  in  subject  and  line 
of  aigument  should  have  been  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians. They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth  as 
the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acta 
XX.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.  d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  aigu- 
ments;  stiO  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  oUrtts  raxw^  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
l»reathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts; 
the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  person* 
ally  warned  them,  woukl  have  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Judaizing  teachers,  —  it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  marie  this 
epistle.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently  received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  iypdAri  itirh  'P^firis  bas  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  support^srs, 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  JCmleU.  p.  7 ;  Davidson, 
Introduction^  ii.  292  ff.;  Alfbrd,  Prolegomena^  p. 
459. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  very  numerous.  We  may  specify  those 
of  Winer  (Ups.  1829  [4th  ed.  1850]),  Hiickert 
(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Ztirich,  1833),  Schott  (Lips. 
1834),  Obhansen  (Kiinigsb.  1840),  Windischmann 
(Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (T^ipz.  1845  [3d  ed.  by 
W.  MiiUer,  1864]),  Meyer  (Getting.  1851  [4th  ed. 
1862]),  Turner  (New  York,  1855),  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Rllicott  (Und.  1854, 4th  ed.  1867 ), 
Bagge  (Lond.  1856),  and  Alfonl  (Lond.  1857  [4tb 
ed.  1865]).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Prof.  Lightfoot  in  his  Coinmentai'y  (see  undci 
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Gai<atiai78)  utigDB  the  E{ustle  to  the  Galatiaiu  to 
Corinth  u  the  place  where  it  vrm  written,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  that  city  (Acta  xx.  3 
ff.)  and  ahcN-Uy  before  bis  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  like  other  advocates  of  this  opinion,  he 
aigues  for  it  mainly  from  the  similarity  of  thought 
and  langusf^  which  distinguishes  these  two  letters 
in  a  somewhat  remarkable  degree.  For  a  tabular 
view  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  tltis  resemblance 
see  his  St.  Pautt  £pittU  to  the  Galatians^  pp.  45- 
48,  and  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  p.  326. 
But  there  are  two  considerations  which  abate  the 
force  of  this  reasoning.  First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  similarity  so  &r  as  it  is  rei'bal  (the 
sort  of  correspondence  only  which  furnishes  decisive 
proof  of  proximity  in  time)  is  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  proof-texts  quoted  from  the  0.  T.,  or 
other  formuUstic  expressions,  and  would  therefore 
be  found  to  exist  at  whatever  intervals  of  time  the 
two  letters  may  have  been  writ-ten.  The  x-erbal 
agreement  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and 
that  to  tlie  Coloasians  is  of  a  very  di£krent  character, 
and  shows  that  the  phraseology  of  the  one  was  still 
in  the  writer's  memory,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  when 
the  other  was  written.  Secondly,  the  similarity 
in  the  trains  of  thought  is  really  not  greater  than 
one  might  expect  to  occur  when  the  same  writer, 
who  has  fixed  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth, 
is  led  to  discuss  the  same  topics  at  difierent  times 
and  under  dififenmt  curcumstanoes.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  to  the  Lj'strians  (Acts  xiv.  15-17) 
contains  a  striking  epitome  of  his  views  respecting 
the  accountability  of  the  heathen  as  more  fully 
stated  in  Koni.  i.  19  ff.,  and  yet  the  speech  and 
the  epistle  stand  widely  apart  from  each  other  as 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  spoken  and  the  other 
written.  On  this  relation  of  Paul's  discourses  and 
epistles  to  each  other,  see  especially  'fholuck's  Die 
Reden  det  AposUdt  Pauhu  in  der  Apntttlg.^  mit 
seinen  Btiefen  verylichtn  {Stud,  u,  Krit.  1839,  p. 
305  ff.);  and  Ch.  J.  Trip's  PmUu*  wicfi  der  Apog- 
telyeschichie :  Ilistariacker  Werthdieser  Benchle^ 
pp.  187-219  (Leiden,  1866). 

Bishop  Ellicott's  view  (stated  above)  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Galatians  from  Ephesus,  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  of  the  later  critics  as  well  as  the  older. 
So,  among  others,  Winer,  Hemsen,  Olshausen, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  Anger,  Neander,  Meyer,  Guericke, 
Kesiss,  Ewald,  Schaff,  Pr^ssens^.  Bleek  is  unde- 
cided (EinL  in  dat  N.  ItM.  p.  429),  and  some,  as 
De  Wette  and  ^Uford,  ha\'e  held  both  opinions  at 
different  times.  On  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  see 
Epistles  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  one  of  the  four  letters 
which  Chr.  Fr.  Baur  admits  to  be  unquestionably 
Pauline,  never  having  in  fact  bem  seriously  ques- 
tioned, says  Meyer,  except  by  Bruno  Bauer,  1850. 

The  dogmatic  and  practicid  interest  of  this  ^istle 
has  given  to  it  a  foremost  place  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  It  formed  the  battle-ground  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Komanism  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  wrote  and  re-wrote  (Commentaries 
on  it,  which  have  been  often  printed,  and  translated 
into  other  languages.  Of  all  the  labors  of  his 
active  life  he  esteemed  none  more  useful  tiian  that 
bestowed  on  the  exposition  of  this  one  episUe.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  been  brought  into  new  prom- 
inence by  the  use  which  Baur  and  his  followers 
make  of  it  as  supporting  their  notion  of  Christianity 
as  having  been  only  a  modified  Judaism  until  it 
was  re-wrought  by  the  plastic  hand  of  the  energetic 
Paul.    ">  The  epistie,"  says  lightfoot  (p.  68, 2d  ed.), 


"  a^rds  at  once  the  ground  for,  and  the  reftitaliaa 
o^  this  view.  It  affiirds  the  gromxd,  far  it  dis- 
covers the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspidons  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Grentile  converts.  It  afiorda  the  recita- 
tion, for  it  shows  the  true  relations  existing  between 
St.  Paul  and  Uie  Twelve.  It  presents  not  indeed 
a  colorless  uniformity  of  feeling  and  opinion,  but  s 
£sr  higher  and  more  instinctive  harmony,  the  gen- 
eral agreement  amidst  some  leaser  diflerenees  and 
some  human  failings,  of  men  animated  by  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  and  working  together  fin*  the  ssme 
hallowed  purpose." 

Additional  Hierature.  —  Among  the  writen  wtei 
have  illustrated  this  epistie  the  following  also  deserve 
notice:  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  De  nonmdHg  PatiS  ad 
OalafKpiatoitB  Ijocis  Comm.  i.-iii.,  Roetoek,  1833- 
34,  repr.  in  Fritaachiorum  Optuc  Acad.  pp.  158- 
258;  P.  A.  Sardinoux,  Comm.  svr  t^tUrt  de  C<qt. 
Paul  aux  GidiUeSy  Valence,  1837,  with  a  critical 
introduction  and  new  trsnslation;  Barnes,  Albert, 
Not4:s^  Exjdan.  and  Practical^  on  ^  Corinddan 
and  Galntiawy  New  York,  1839;  Miigenl^,  Der 
Galaierbrief  iibertvizL,  in  »einen  pe§ckichtl.  Besie- 
hungen  wOersucht  u.  erlddrt,  etc  Leipz.  1852; 
Brown,  John,  Eaqtontion  of  the  Ep.  to  tkt  Gala- 
tianSy  Edin.  1853,  an  elaborate  work  ;  Maurice 
Tke  Unity  of  the  New  TesL  (1854),  pp.  491-n511, 
JatiK),  PauU  Briton  die  Galater,  Hildesh.  1856; 
Ewald,  in  his  Sendsdtreiben  dea  Ajp.  Poaiau 
aberiezt  u.  erUari  (1857),  pp.  52-101 ;  Jowett, 
The  JCpistka  to  the  TVfesso&mums,  Galatiani, 
BomanSj  with  CriL  Notes  and  Diis^riatitmA^  vol. 
i.,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859  (1st  ed.  1856);  Wieseler, 
Comm.  u5.  d  Brief  an  die  Galattr^  Gott.  1859, 
see  abo  his  supplementary  artide  in  Heizog's  Rtol- 
Encyk.  xix.  52^535;  SchmoUer,  Der  Britfandie 
Galater^  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Theil  \'m.  (186i, 
2d  ed.  1865);  J.  C.  JL  von  Hofnann,  Die  htiUgt 
Schriji  zusanunenhangend  wUertuekty  Thai  ii. 
Abth.  L  (1863);  Reithmayr  (C^tth.),  Cumm.  am 
Biiafe  an  die  Galater,  Miinchen,  1865;  Vcmd, 
8.  PauU  Br.  an  d.  Galaierj  griech.  mil  deuttdtr 
Uebertetzung  u.  mii  kriL  Anmerhmgtn  (1865); 
6.  W.  Mattiiias,  Der  Gaiattrbrief  u.  a.  w.  (1865), 
Greek  text  with  German  translation,  explanati<m 
of  difficult  passages,  and  a  special  diasortatwn  on 
iii.  20;  Webeter  and  WUkinson,  Greek  New  Ttif. 
u.  112-180  (1861);  Wordswortii,  GreelXtv  Ttsi.j 
4th  ed.,  1866;  and  J.  B.  lightibot,  SL  Pouts  Ep. 
to  Uie  Galatians ;  a  revised  TesOj  witk  Introduction^ 
Notes,  and  Dissertations^  2d  ed.,  Lcmd.  1866.  This 
last  work  is  one  of  special  value  in  its  tieatmsnt 
of  the  various  ethnographic  and  histoiical  questkNis 
which  grow  out  of  the  epistle.  IIermann*8  Progr. 
de  PaiuU  EpisL  ad  GaliL  trUnts  primis  Capitiifta 
(lips.  1832)  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  verr  in- 
structive. It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  reach 
the  sense  oi  the  N.  T.  writers  if  we  construe  their 
Gre^  (as  did  this  celebrated  sehoiar)  as  strictly 
classical,  without  making  due  allowance  for  iu 
Hebraistic  charader. 

The  doctrinal  psssages,  of  which  so  many  ooenr 
in  this  letter,  are  specially  exammed  in  such  woria 
as  Usteri's  Pauiin.  Lehrbegriff,  Zurich,  18M; 
Neander's  PlanUng  and  Training  of  the  Chrisdan 
Church  by  the  Apostles;  R.  A.  Lipsaos's  DU 
PauUmsche  RecktferHgungsUhrty  Leqn.  1853;  C. 
F.  Schmid's  BiU.  TheoL  des  N.  T.  fie  Aofl. 
(1859),  pp.  472-588;  Reuss's  HisL  de  h  tkU 
chretienne  au  siede  apostaUquCy  torn,  ii.,  S^  «d.| 
Strasb.  1860 ;  and  Messuer's  IHe  Lekrt  der  ApB$tti 
dargesteilty  Leipz.  1856. 
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On  the  i«ht\oii  of  this  epiaUe  to  the  theory  of 
Iht  Tubiugni  critics,  see  the  commentaries  of  Meyer 
■nd  Hofmann;  Lechkr's  Iku  apo$toL  «.  mickofHtBi, 
ZekaUer,  p.  236  ff.;  Prof.  G.  P.  ruber's  £uay8 
on  tkt  Supernatural  Oiigin  of  Ckrittiitnily  (New 
York,  1866),  pp.  205-282  \{nm  the  Neto  Engitinder 
for  July,  1864);  Ughtlbot's  Diss,  in.,  St.  Paul  and 
the  Three,  in  his  Ep.  to  tfie  GfiL  pp.  283-355,  2d 
ed. ;  and  especially  C.  J.  Trip's  prize-essay,  PauUu 
nach  der  ApotUUgetchichte  (already  mentioned), 
which  treats  of  many  of  the  points  in  this  contio> 
versy  common  to  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  sutyect  It  desenes  to 
be  translated  into  Eni^lish.  For  the  view  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  besides  the  well  Icnown  works  of 
Baur  and  Zeller  (see  addition  to  Acts  op  tyie 
Apostles),  one  may  consult  the  articles  of  Hil^i^en- 
feld  in  his  ZeiUchr,/.  wus.  Theoi  for  1858,  1860, 
•ad  1866. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
than  the  one  given  above,  will  be  found  in  the 
Christian  Rtvieto  tor  Oct.  1861,  pp.  577-684.  For 
the  correction  of  errors  in  the  A.  V.  relating  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  Greek  text,  see  articles  m  the 
Bibl.  Sacra,  xix.  211-225  and  xxu.  138-149;  also 
AUbid's  New  Testament  for  EnyUsh  Readers,  vol. 
U.  Most  of  the  changes  there  recommended  are 
incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the  American 
Bible  Union.  Winer  prefixes  an  admirable*  Uitin 
translation  to  his  PatiU  ad  Oahttas  Epistola  (4th 
ed.,  1859).  U. 
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OALBANUM  (HJ?*?!!,  chelb'ndh),  one  of 
the  perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34  [comp.  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
16]).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  name  to  the 
Greek  xo^iS^Uo?  and  the  Ljttin  galbanwn  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  subetanoe  indicated  is 
the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought 
chiefly  fnim  India  and  the  Levant.  It  is  a  resinous 
gum  of  a  brownish-yelk>w  color,  and  strong,  dis> 
agreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but 
sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  The 
ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of  it 
was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(PUn.  xii,  66,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Viig.  Gewg.  iii. 
415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is  well  known, 
the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  de- 
termined. Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes  it  as  the 
jnioe  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Syria, 
and  called  by  some  fi^rAwtov  (cf.  i.  71).  KUhn, 
ik«  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p.  532),  is  in 
fiivor  of  the  Ferula  fendago,  L.,  which  grows  in 
North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  According 
to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the  resinous  gum  of  a  plant 
called  stnyoniiisj  growing  on  Blount  Amanus  in 
Syria;  while  the  metupion  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
near  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (xii.  49).  The  testimony 
of  Tlieophrastus  (I/isL  Plant,  ix.  7),  so  fiBU-  as  it 
goes,  ootifirms  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  Dioacorides. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  Btdxm  gnlbnnum  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  (^ood  Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum 
of  commerce  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of 
the  tribe  Siierina,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that 
oom  which  the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his 
oonclunion  was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
rho  received  from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a 
plant  growincr  at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in 
Khorassan,  which  he  named  OpouH't  gnlhani/ern, 
0f  the  tril^e  Snvpiiea^  This  plant  has  been  adopted 


by  the  DuUin  College  m  their  PhannaeopalB, « 
that  which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pereira,  Mat  Med 
ii.  pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,  MaU  Med.  pp.  471, 472),  identi- 
fied the  pbmt  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
he  found  on  the  Denmweud  mountains.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  khnssttck,  and  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  erubescens,  but 
belonged  neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to 
Opoidia.  It  is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum, 
and  that  brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce 
of  different  plants.  But  the  question  remains  un- 
decided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
chelb'ndh  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  firet  sight  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odor,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have^ 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
these  resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the 
perfume  to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  '*  Resina 
aut  gummi  aiyiciuntur  ad  continenduni  odorem  in 
corpora "  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed 
in  adulterating  the  opobabanium,  or  gum  of  the 
balsam  phnt  (PUn.  xii.  54).  W.  A.  W. 

GAL'EED  ny^a, ».  e.  Gal-ed  =  heap  ofwiU 
ness:  [ver.  47,  Bovvhs  pdfrrvs;  48,  B*  pafnvpu; 
Alex.  B.  papTupet'  Acervus  ttstitnonii  Ualaad]), 
'Ihe  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap  which  he 
and  Laban  uuide  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  witness  of 
the  covenant  then  entered  into  between  them  (Gen. 
xxxi.  47,  48;  comp.  23,  25).     [Gilead;  Jegaa- 

SAIIADUTIIA.] 

GAL'GALA  {rd\yaXa:  Galgnla),  the  ordi- 
nary equi\'al7iit  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  tlie  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Maaaloth  in  Ar- 
beU  — "the  way  to  Galgak"  {b^hv  r^v  tU  ViXr 
•yuXa)'  The  army,  as  we  leani  fh>m  the  statemoite 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Arbela.]  Iu  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gak  may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  routA 
thiough  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  £wald*s 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  % 
corruption  of  Galgaku  G. 

*  GALILB'AN  or  GALIL^'AN  (PoXi- 
\aios''  GaHlcBus),  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  (Mark 
xiv.  70;  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  6;  John 
iv.  45;  Acts  ti.  7;  ako  in  the  Greek,  Matt.  xxvL 
69;  Actsi.  11,  v.  87).  A. 

GALaLEE  (FaXiAo/a;  [Vat.  raktiXeua: 
GaHlaa] ).  This  name,  which  in  tlie  Koman  age 
was  applied  to  a  ku^  province,  seems  to  have  becai 
origuwlly  confined  to  a  little  "circuit**  (the  He- 
brew word  v^?),  GaRl,  the  origin  of  the  later 

"  Galilee,*'  like  "^33,  signifies  a  "  circle,  or  eir> 
ctiit  **)  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtnli,  in  which 
were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon 
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lo  Ilinin,  king  of  Tyn,  as  payment  for  his  work 
in  ooDveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  XL.  7:  1  K.  ix.  11;  IJCX.  VaXiKala).  They 
were  then,  or  suliaeqnently,  occupied  by  strangers, 
and  for  this  muuM  Isaiah  gives  to  the  district  ihe 

uame  "Galilee  of  the  Gei.tiles  "  (D^'^Sin  Vb?, 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  MaU.  iv.  15,  FaXiXala  tAp  i$yA'y; 
in  1  Mace.  v.  16,  FoAtXa/a  iWwpvkwv).  It  is 
probable  that  the  stnutgers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  ga\-e  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  lar^^t  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
JeH-8  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  V.  20-23);  Strabo  sUtes  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  rhoenicians, 
luid  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760) ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  ( ViL  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31;  Luke  xvii.  11;  Joseph.  B.  J,  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  popubus  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  &ce  of  the  country;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  beuig  trained  to  arms  from 
their  fai&ncy  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  3;  lit.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptoleniais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan 
to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border; 
■nd  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  {B.  J,  iii.  3,  §  1,  ii.  18,  §  9 ;  comp. 
Luke  vUi.  26). 

(Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  *<  I^wer  " 
and  "Upper;"  ^  Kdrm  Koi  ii  Aim  roAiXo/a. 
Cyril  8a}'s  (c.  JuL  ii.)  i^lal  ykp  TokiKmai  8i^o,  &v 
^  li\v  /jUa  Korit  t^f  *Ioi;8a/ay,  ffyt  /i^v  ir^oa  rtus 
^oiviK^¥  ir6\€aiy  Sfiop6s  re  ical  ytlrtty,  A  single 
glance  at  the  country  shows  tliat  the  division  was 
natural.  Lower  (Salilee  included  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraek>n  with  its  oflbhoots,  which  run  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  and  the  whole 
of  the  hill-6ountry  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The  words  of  Josephus 
are  clear  and  important  {B,  J.  iii.  3,  §  1) :  Kal  riji 
fihp  icdrv  Ka\oufi4ifris  TaXiXtdas  inrh  Tifitpid^os 
fifXP^  ZojSouA.cbi'  lis  iy  rots  irapaXiois  llro\9 fiats 
7«/t»v  t^  firJKOs  iicrtiytreu'  'wXariy^reu  8i  awh 
T^f  iy  T^  fieydk^  irc8(^  Mifiivris  Kt&fAfis  ^  Ua\^B 
KoKurm  fi^xpt  Bvfxrdfiris.  "  The  village  of 
Xak>th"  is  endenUy  the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  xix. 
12,  now  caUed  yibsd^  and  situated  at  the  b<ise  of 
Mount  Tabor,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Great 
Plain  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  359).  But  a  com- 
parisan  of  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  4,  with  B.  J,  iii. 
2,  §  4,  proves  that  liower  (zalilee  extended  as  fiu* 
u  the  \-iUflge  of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jen^  on  the 
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extreme  southern  aide  of  the  plain.  The  dli  flf 
the  northern  border  town,  Bersabe,  b  not  knom 
but  we  learn  hicidentally  that  boih  Aihela  and 
Jotapata  were  in  Lower  Galilee  (Joseph.  Iil.  37; 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  S  6);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  northwest  angfe  of  the  Ijike  of  Tibssss, 
and  the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazsieth 
(Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that 
Lower  Galilee  included  the  whole  region  extaiding 
from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraeion  presents  an  wjbroken  surface 
of  fertile  soil  —  soil  so  good  that  to  ei^oy  it  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic 
state,  and  '*  became  a  servant  to  tribute  '*  (Dent 
xxxiiL  18;  Gen.  xlix.  14, 15).  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills 
are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to 
broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  ootr 
lines  are  vari^,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  l^ucany.  The  bkasings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the 
country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  **  ofloi 
sacrifices  of  righteousness  **  of  the  abundant  flocks 
nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  ngoloes  **ni 
his  goings  out "  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Ksdradoo; 
**he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  tlie  seas" — his 
possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at  the  base 
of  Carmel;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,*'  probably  in  allusion  to  the  yl^**,  which  was 
first  nuide  fri>m  the  sands  of  the  river  Belus  (Deut 
xxxiii.  18,  19;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac.  hist.  v.).  Asher. 
dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the  northwest  of  Zebu- 
lun, on  the  borders  of  Phcenicia,  "  dips  his  feet  in 
oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive  groves,  such  as 
still  distinguish  this  region;  **  his  bread,*'  the  pro- 
duce of  the  phun  of  Phcenicia  and  the  fertile  upland 
valleys,  "  is  fat;  *'  " he  yields  royal  dainties  **  —  oil 
and  wine  fh)m  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and  milk 
and  butter  fit>m  his  pastiu«s  ((>en.  xlix.  20;  I>eut 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  'Yh»  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee 
were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galikie,  and  Sepphoris  (Joseph.  Ml.  9,  25, 
29,  37).  The  latter  playeid  an  important  part  in  the 
last  great  Jewish  war  (Joseph.  FiV.  45;  B.  J.  ii.  18, 
§11).  It  is  now  called  S^urieky  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  ffand- 
bookf  p.  378).  There  were  besides  two  stnmg  §at- 
tresses,  Jotapata,  now  called  Je/dt^  and  Mount 
Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iu,  7,  §  3  ft.,  iv.  1,  §  6). 
The  towns  most  celebrated  in  N.  T.  history  are 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias  (Luke  L  26;  John 
ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  GaliUty  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  \illaf;e  of  Raca. 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thdla,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1).  None  of  tlicse  pbces 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  asoer^ 
tuning  the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whok  mtmntain-range 
l^'ing  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  PlKPuicia.  Its 
southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
range  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
(lalilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the 
name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  **  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1;  Matt  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius  states  :  ii  fi^y  Tokikoda  40yvy  djpirrai  ^ 
Splois  Tvoimv  mptuctm4yfi,  HyBa  I5m«c  l^kofukt 
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r^  Xtpitfi  k4  w6\tti  nKfipov  N«^0aAc//i  {Onotn, 
••  ▼•  roXiAo/a)  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  wa«  in  upper  Galilee  ( Onom, 
•.  V.  C(tphnmnwn)j  and  this  fact  is  important,  as 
■howing  how  fiu-  the  province  extended  southward, 
and  as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper 
Galilee  b  a  soutliem  prolongation  of  LelMoon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Leontes  [Lkbanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is 
table-land;  part  of  which  is  beauUAilly  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  \-arted  by 
fertile  upland  plmns,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west,  llie  population  are  still  numerous  and  in- 
dustrious, consisting  chiefly  of  Met&wileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  S  ifed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Kabbins.  8'ifed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  f^ w  years.  One  occurred 
in  1837,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p,  438  ^.  On  the  table-bind  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  e^JtsA),  a  city  fortified  by 
Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  Iield  out  against  the  Romans  {B.  J.  ii.  22,  § 
6.  iv.  1,  §  1,  2,  §  1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  oar 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  he  entered  on 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home<> 
(Matt  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  GoApeLs  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our 
Ijord's  ministrations  in  this  province;  while  the 
Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  Judsea. 
The  nature  of  our  Ix)rd's  parables  and  illustrations 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  vineyard,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appropriate  in  Judaea; 
while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries 
(Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants  (Matt  xiii.  45),  and 
the  flowers  (Matt  vi.  28),  are  no  less  appropriate  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (Acts  1.  11);  and  as  such  they 
were  despi.<ied,  as  their  Blaster  had  been,  by  the 
proud  Jews  (John  i.  46,  viL  52;  Acts  ii.  7).  It 
appears  also  that  the  pnmonciation  of  those  Jews 
who  resided  in  Galilee  had  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably from  their  contact  with  their  Gentile  neighbors 
(Matt  xxvt.  73;  Mark  xiv.  70;  see  Ughtfoot,  0pp. 
ii.  77).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee 
became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning, 
■nd  the  residence  of  their  most  ddebrated  Rabbins. 
The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for 
a  time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphori<i,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
Op/},  ii.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  a.  d.  109-220);  and 
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a  •  The  boAt  arrangement  plues  the  Saviour's  re- 
moval to  Capitmaam  sfler  his  return  ttcm  Jodaoa  to 
aalilee  (John  iv.  1  (T.)*  It  must  have  been,  therefbre, 
a  year  ov  more  after  his  baptism,  the  proper  be^plnning 
of  his  public  ministiy.  (See  taUe  at  the  end  of  Qos- 
nu.)  H. 

&  *  Rudolf  Uoftaiann,*in  his  Ueber  den  Ber^  Oal- 
ildm  (MeisMD.  1858),  maintains  this  view,  and  nrgn  It 


a  fbw  years  afterwards  the  Geman  ms  added 
(Buxtorf,  Tibtrutij  p.  19).  Remains  of  tplendid 
synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages,  showing  that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous  as  they  were 
numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  427,  440). 

J.  L.  P. 
•  GALaLEB,  MOUNTAIN  IN,  where  Uie 
Saviour  manifested  himself  to  gome  of  his  disciples 
(Matt  xxviii.  16,  and  pro!)a))ly  1  Cor.  xv.  6)  after 
bis  resurrection.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
particular  mountain  is  here  referred  to.  Some  of 
the  cor^ectures  are  that  it  was  the  Mount  of  Trans 
figuration  (wliether  that  was  Ta))or  or  Hermon  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan),  or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galdee.  The  singular 
opinion  that  it  was  the  nortliem  summit  of  Olivet 
is  utterly  hidefensible.^  It  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Matt  xx\iii.  16  that  the  disciples  went  into  Gal- 
ilee (c/r  r^tf  ra\i\aiay)  to  the  mountain  which 
Christ  had  appointed  for  the  interview :  and  Gralilee, 
according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  the  N.  T., 
denotes  the  province  of  that  name.  Undoubtedly 
the  Saviour  mentioned  the  place,  but  the  Evangelist 
has  passed  that  over.  U. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.    [Gkknksaret.] 
GALL,  the  represenUtive  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mirerdh,  or  mirdrAh,  and  r&sh. 

1.  Mirerdh  or  mMr&h  {TTTVO  or  rrhl^ : 
Xokii ''  ftly  amnritudo,  viscera  med)  denotes  ety- 
mologically  "  that  which  is  bitter;  '*  see  Job  xiii. 
28, ''  thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  '*  bile  '*  or  "  gall  **  from 
its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  25);  it  is 
also  used  of  the  *«  poison  "  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14), 
which  the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
gall:  see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xi  37,  "No  one  should  be 
astonished  that  it  Is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the 
poison  of  serpents." 

2.  BdMh  (07rfn  or  W'y^ :  xoX^,  xucploy  «rps»r- 
rts'  fd,  anuiriiudo,  caput),  generally  translated 
"galP*  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  IIos  x.  4,  rendered 
"hendock;*'  in  Deut  xxxii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16, 
rdih  denotes  the  "  poison  **  or  "  venom  "  of  ser- 
pents. From  Deut  xxix.  18,  "  a  root  that  beoretb 
rdtA  "  (maigin  '*  a  pdsonfhl  herb  "),  and  }jun.  ili. 
19,  "the  wormwood  and  the  r6sh,"  compared  with 
Hos.  X.  4,  "judgment  springeth  up  as  rdih,''  it  Is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  perhaps  poisonoos  plant,  though  it  may  also 
be  used,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  in  the  general  sense  of 
"  something  very  bitter."  Cebiui  {Hierob,  U.  46- 
52)  thinks  " hemlock  "  (Comum  mnculatum)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator 
had  in  riew  the  couch-grass  {Triticum  repem) 
rather  than  "hemk>ck."  RosenmiiUer  {Bib.  BoL 
o.  118)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  LoUum  temu- 
lentmn  [darnel]  best  agrees  with  the  psssage  in 
Hosea,  where  the  rdih  is  said  to  grow  "  in  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field." 

Other  writers  have  supposed,  and  with  some 


as  important  fbr  hamMmUnic  the  dlflbrent  account  of 
the  Saviour's  appearances  after  the  rMorrectlon.  There 
Is  some  evidence  that  the  northern  point  of  Olivet  may 
have  been  known  as  Oalilee  In  a  later  age,  bocaiuf^ 
the  QalUeans  usually  cromed  here  on  their  way  to  J*- 
rasalem  (see  Thilo's  Cbd.  npocr.  N.  T.  p  H19  ft). 
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nuon  (ftom  Deut.  xixii.  82,  <*  their  grapes  are 
^;rapei  of  r6th"\  that  some  berrj'-bearing  plant 
must  he  intended.  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1251)  un- 
derstands <* poppies;"  Michaelis  {Sitppl.  Lex.  ffeb. 
^  2220)  is  of  opinion  that  rtith  may  be  either  the 
LoUum  UmuUntttm^  or  the  Soiamtm  (**  night- 
shade"). Oedmann  (Verm.  Sam.  pt  iv.  c.  10) 
argues  in  favor  of  the  Colocyntk,  The  most  prob- 
able ooi\jecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
Gesenius:  the  capsules  of  the  Pajtavtracea  may 
well  give  the  name  of  rMi  ("  head  *')  to  the  plant 
In  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  headt.  The 
various  species  of  tliis  foraily  spring  up  quickly  in. 
oom-flelds,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  ^Jl  **  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 

the  tTH*)  ^D  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opitttn; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
ditumstance  of  the  Konian  soldiers  ofieriug  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gaU  "  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
'  and  '<  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  **  according  to 
St  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consid- 
eraUon.  The  first-named  Ex^angelist  uses  x^^^> 
which  is  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rd$/t 
in  the  Psalm  (Ixix.  21)  which  foretells  the  Ijord's 
siiilerin<^.  St.  Mark  exphuns  the  bitter  ingredient 
in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "myrrh"  {oJvot 
i(rfAup¥urfi4yos)i  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transac- 
tions as  different.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as 
Hengstenberg  ( Comment,  on  Ps.  Ixix.  21 )  remarks, 
"  designates  the  drink  theologically.  Alwa^'s  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  pniphecies  of  the  0.  T.,  be 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  fulfillment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  his  way,  looks 
rather  at  the  outward  quality  of  tlie  drink."  Ben- 
gd  takes  quite  a  different  view;  he  thinks  bolJi 
myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  sour  wine: 
(*myrrha  conditus  ex  more;  felle  adulteratus  ex 
petuhuitia"  (Gnwn.  Nov.  Test,  MaiL  1.  c). 
Hengstenberg's  view  is  far  preferable;  nor  is  "gall" 
(xoX^)  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught.  As 
to  the  intent  of  the  proiSfered  drink,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  criminals  just  be- 
fore their  execution  a  cup  of  wine  with  frankincense 
in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  olvos  KaravlUm  of  Ps.  fac.  3;  see  also  Prov. 
zzzL  6.  This  the  Talmud  states  was  given  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf  {Lex, 
Tabn.  p.  2131 ),  who  thus  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
{SarUted.  fol.  43,  1):  "Qui  exit  ut  oocidatur  (ex 
sententia  judids)  potant  eum  graoo  thuris  in  poculo 
▼ini  ut  distrahattv  mens  ^us."  Rosenmiiller  (Bib. 
Bot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  m,>Trfa  was  given 
to  our  I^rd,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his 
sufferings,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained 
until  the  punishment  was  completed.  He  quotes 
from  Apuleius  (Afetnmorph.  viii.),  who  relates  that 
a  certain  priest  "disfigured  himself  with  a  multi- 
tude of  blows,  having  previously  strengthened  hinv 
self  by  taking  myrrh."  How  f^  the  fhuikincense 
hi  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  soporific  properties,  or  in  any  way 
to  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is  di£Scult  to 
determine.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  citvos 
ic-fiiptfifffifyos  of  St.  Mark;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  of  these  two  drugs  in  question,  l)Oth 
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of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  a 
of  plants  (AmyridacecB),  is  ranked  aibong  the  hyp* 
nopoietics  by  modem  physicians.  It  is  true  that 
Dioscorides  (L  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to 
m}Trh,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  re- 
garded by  any  other  author.  Notwithstandmg, 
therefore,  the  almost  concturent  c^inion  of  ancient 
and  modem  commentatore,  that  the  "  wine  minted 
with  myrrh  "  was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  ano- 
dyne, we  cannot  readily  come  to  the  same  condo- 
sion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mitigation  of 
sufiering,  they  would  doubtless  have  ofl^red  a 
draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  uax- 
ootic  properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  ohiinary  beverage  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines, 
which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turccd 
sour,  with  various  spices,  drugs,  and  perfiunes,  such 
as  m}Trh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  Ac.,  ^.  (Diet  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Andq.  art.  \tnum).  W.  U. 

*  Koeenmi tiler's  suppodtion  is  not  fonnded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  No 
plant  is  more  common  in  the  fields  than  the  Papneer 
Syriacum^  which  is  a  phmt  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  opium  plant,  Pnpaver  sommferum.  In  places 
the  Popavtr  Syriacum  is  seen  in  such  prolunoD 
that  the  ground  is  covered  vrith  its  red  bloesoma. 

The  bittemera  of  the  colocynth  is  proverbial  with 
the  Arabs,  who  sptak  of  anything  bitter  as  being 

like  the  ivftJix,  but  the  fact  that  this  does  not 

grow  in  the  furrows  causes  us  to  dedde  in  &vQr  of 
the  former.  G.  R  P. 

GALLEBT,  an  architectural  term,  deaeribing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wh^her 
the  Hebrew  words  so  translated  have  any  refercnos 
to  such  an  object.     (1.)  In  Cant  L  17,  the  wonl 

rdchU  (tD'^n'^)  means  "panelling,"  or  "fretted 
work,"  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX.  and  Yvlg. 
(^rvv/ua:  lagvenre).  The  sense  of  a  "  gaOeiy  " 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal  readhtg 

rdhU  (tS'^rn,  Ken),  which  contams  the  idea  of 
"  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise:  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant  vii.  5,  rdhU  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
bdng  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]     (3.)  In  Kz.  xlL  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word 

attik  (p'^lpH)  seems  to  mean  a  luUar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  gjivt  m 
the  latter  passage  irepiVrvXor,  and  porticu*^  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shovrs  that  the  "  gal- 
leries" and  "pillars"  were  identical;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  bdng  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  piUars,  which  allowed  an 
extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  bwer  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  plllan  would 
assume  the  comer  of  an  open  gallery. 

W.UB. 
GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

G  ALXIM  (C .  ^  =*e<^,  or  possibly  gnin^: 
[in  Is.,]  TaWtifii  [Vat  roXci/t;  FA-i  TaA<i^:] 
GaUivi),  a  place  w^ich  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  (I.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to 
whom  Miclial  David^s  wife  was  given  —  "Phalli 

the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  from  Gallim  **  (D>  vl?; 
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1  Smu.  xzv.  44).  llie  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat]  haa 
*V3fjLfAd  [Alex.  raXA«i]T  and  Joaephiig  rc9X^;  but 
there  is  no  clew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  In  S  Sam.  iii.  15, 16,  where  Michal  returns 
to  David  at  Hebron,  her  husband  is  represented  as 
following  lier  as  fiir  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2 
Sana.  x\i.  1).  But  even  this  does  not  necessarily 
|x>int  to  tlie  direction  of  Gallini,  because  Phalti 
may  have  been  at  the  time  with  Ishbosheth  at  Ma-, 
hanaiiii,  the  road  from  which  would  naturally  lead 
[vist  liiihurim.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
oatald^ue  of  places  terriiied  at  the  approach  of 
Seiiniicherib  {h.  x.  3D):  "lift  up  thy  voice,  O 
duus^hter  (i.  e.  0  inhabitant)  of  Gallim!  attend, 
O  C^aish!  poor  Anathoth! "  The  other  towns  in 
'.his  passage — Aiath,  Michmaah,  Hamah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  —  are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
tteryainin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overloolced  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  nientioned 
in  connection.  Possibly  the  Ben-IJMh  in  the 
fbrnier  implies  that  Flialti  was  a  native  of  Laish, 
that  being  dependent  on  Gallim. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  GaJem  (roAc/i 
[Alex.  roAAifi])  occurs  between  Karem  and  The- 
ther.  In  Is.  xv.  8,  the  Vul^rate  has  Gallim  for  £g- 
laim,  among  the  towns  of  Mosib. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modem  times.  Schwan  (p.  131)  reports  a  Beit- 
DjnUin  between  Ramleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  BeitnDtjnn,  £use- 
bius,  from  hearsay  (X^croi),  places  it  near  AIl- 
.  karon  (£kron).  G. 

OALlilO  (FaXXW:  Junius  Annams  Gallio, 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Aehua  when  St  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.  o.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  [Acts  xviii.  ia>17]. 
He  was  brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  originally  named  Marcus  An- 
nieus  Novatus,  but  got  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Juniua  Gallio.  (See  Tac.  Aftn,  xv.  73,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  Nat  QamL  iv.  pnef.;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  35; 
SUtius,  Sih.  ii.  7,  32.)  Gallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Acluua  on  account  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
Ep.  civ. :  "  Qunm  in  Achaia  febram  habere  ccepis- 
set,  protinus  na\'em  adsoendit,  clamitans  non  cor- 
poris ease  sed  lod  morbum.**  The  chaiacter  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts : 
"Nemo  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie 
omnibus."  ^^Gallionem  fratrem  meum,  quern  nemo 
non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest." 
And  Statius  (/.  e.)  says,  "  Hoc  plus  quam  Seoecam 
dediase  muudo,  aut  duloem  generasse  Gallionem." 
He  is  said  to  hare  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  "  as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneea,  but  not  at  the  same 
time"  (Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  author- 
ity for  this.«  Tacitus  describes  him  {Ann,  xv.  73) 
as  "  fratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua  incolumitate 
supplioem; "  and  Jerome  in  the  ChronicU  of  Euse- 
bius  says  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year  65 
A.  D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira  is  dedicated 
to  him  {Exeffuti  a  me,  Novate,  Ac.),  and  the  Vita 
Bmta  (  Vwerey  OfiUio  frater^  omne$  beate  volunt). 

H.  A. 

*  It  is  worth  jbserring  as  a  mark  of  Luke's  ae- 
mnej  that  he  mentions  (jallio  as  proconsul  {€»$v 
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woTc^yroSf  Acts  xviii.  12)  in  the  reign  of  Chodius 
(Suet.  Ciaud  c.  25);  for  under  the  preceding  em 
perors,  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Achaia  was  an  un- 
perial  province,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  would 
have  been  propnetor  {iurrurrpdTnyos^  irpwfitv- 
T^j).  See  Lardiier's  CredUnlUy,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch. 
i.  [PRocc>:fsuL.]  Luke  does  not  mention  Gal- 
lio*s  indifiereuoe  to  the  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Chrbtiaiis  and  to  the  abuse  of  Sosthenn 
by  the  Greeks  (Acts  xviii.  17)  ui  order  either  to  com- 
mend or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  against  Paul  had  such  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke's  oviky  rovrw  l/icAer, 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  accoids  at  the 
same  time  with  Gallio's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries describe  it  (see  above);  for  this  incidental 
remaric  about  his  carelessness  re>'eals  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  fiir  to  make  a 
man  a  general  fai'orite.  H. 

GALLOWS.      [PUMISffMEMT.] 

GAM'AEL  (ro/ioAiVjx;  [Vat  ro^ijAoj:  Ald.J 
Alex.  TofuefiX:  Amtnm),  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.  [Daji- 
lEL,  3.] 

GAMALIEL  (bW^bpa  [God  the  avenger, 
Fiirst]:  FcviaXiijA:  Oama&tl),  son  of  Pedahzur: 
prince  or  captain  (H^^KTJ)  of  the  tribe  of  ftlanasseh 
at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wil 
demess  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (ro^i^X:  for  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  see  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  prudent 
woridly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  <^  Nazareth 
(Acts  V.  34  ff.).  We  learn  from  Acts  xzU.  3,  that 
he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  **  the  glory 
of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title 
"  Rabban,"  *'  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time 
agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  as- 
sumption to  be  correct.  Tliis  Gamaliel  was  son  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hil- 
lel;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Winer  says  "ailer"  {nach)\  but  it  is 
eridently  a  mistake,  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perished  in  the 
siege  (see  Ughtfoot,  Centuria  ckoi-ogntphica  Mai' 
then  prmniMsn,  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  a». 
sumed,  there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  inference  from  his  conduct  in 
Acto  (/.  c.)  —  for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  Christixuiity.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acta  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then  prevalent  feat- 
ure of  Sadducaeism  in  a  matter  where  the  Resur- 
rection was  called  in  question,  and  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and  unreasoning 
zealots,  —  and  consider  lUso,  that  when  the  nrtti 
phai'Uaicnl  element  in  Cliristianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his  pupil  Saul 
was  found  the  foremost  persecutor,  —  we  should  be 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  oj 
foUowers  of  Jetm, 


o  *  Lewin^s  eltatioos  (fVufi  Snm',  p.  885  f.)  ahcfw 
that  GalUo  was  a  victim  of  Nero's  emeltv  a9  well  as 
Scneoa,  and  whs  put  to  death  after  his  brat:i«r.     U. 
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Eodeniuticai  tradition  makes  him  become  • 
Chrutiaii,  and  be  baptized  by  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  17  L,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
ion  Gamaliel,  and  with  Ntoodemus;  and  the  Clem- 
entine  Recognitions  (L  65)  state  that  he  was  se- 
cretly a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howsou's  Ldfe  of  Si,  Paut^  ed.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  69  flf.  H.  A. 

*  For  the  alleged  anachronism  in  Gamaliel^ 
speech  before  the  Jewish  Council,  see  Tiieudas. 
His  recommendation  of  a  lenient  policy  toward 
the  followers  of  Jesus  when  the  popular  rage 
against  them  was  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark- 
able. Neander  {PJianzuny,  i.  74  ff.)  attributes  to 
him  something  more  than  the  discernment  which 
sees  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  what  is 
insignificant,  or  of  making  fiuiaticism  more  violent 
by  vain  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Apostles  had  spoken  and  acted  may 
have  produced  a  favorable  impression  on  him,  and 
BO  much  the  more  because  their  strict  observance 
of  the  Iaw  and  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad- 
duceeism  may  ha\'e  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him 
that  there  might  be  something  divine  in  the  cause 
of  these  persecuted  Galileans.  The  Talmud,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not 
only  a  great  teaclier,  but  tolerant  and  charitable, 
for  beyond  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  See  fur- 
ther Pressel's  articfe  on  *'  Gamaliel  *'  in  Herzog's 
Htal-Encyk.  iv.  656  f.,  and  especially  Ginsbui^g's 
art  Gamtlid  L  in  Kitto's  C^  of  Bib.  Lit,,  3d 
ed.  H. 


OAMES.  Of  the  three  chsses  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pub- 
lic, the  two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life, 
the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either 
foreign  introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs 
of  other  countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  few.  It  must  n<it,  howevo*,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  chiira  a  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and 
played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  abridgm. 
i.  197),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused 
themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  — 
^  JEdlflcare  caaas,  plostello  a4JuDgere  mures, 
Ludera  par  Impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longft." 

Hot.  2  Sat.  lit.  247  — 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  zli.  5 ;  cf.  Catull. 
ii.  1,  '■*■  Passer,  deliciic  meae  puelln  ")  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt  xi. 
16). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
ProY.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 

tt  is  described  iTTW)  is  of  too  general  an  appli- 
cation to  ftfiable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  char- 
KCtei :  if  hitciided  as  a  sport  it  must  have  resem- 
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bled  the  Dferid^  with  the  exoeptioa  of  the  caoliat- 
ants  not  being  mounted;  but  it  is  more  ooDSGPBSDt 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the  notion  of 
sport  and  give  udifUc  the  sense  of  ftnuing  arfi^ 
ing  (Thenius,  Ccmm.  in  loc.).  In  Jerome^s  dsj 
the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a 
trial  of  strength,  as  also  practiced  in  £fi^pt  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the  Tsi- 
mudists  (Mislma,  Sanhed.  3,  3;  Skabb.  2-3,  2V 
probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebiews  im- 
itated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amoje- 
ments  of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  gamu 
as  odd  and  even,  mora  (the  mi<nrz  diyitls  oif  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  bails,  &c. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  be  objected  that  each 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  \hit 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  preno! 
day  are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blindman's  boff 
hiding  the  ring,  ^.  (Wellsted,  Avabia^  i.  ICO). 

Public  games  were  altogether  fordgn  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religions  festindi 
supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  fedii^ 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  d 
Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspind 
the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 
clusivdy  connected  with  religious  duties.  Aeoofd- 
ingly  the  erection  of  a  tfymnatium  by  Jason,  is 
which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  lookol 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  1 14; 
2  Mace.  iv.  12-14);  and  the  subsoiuent  erectko  bv 
Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  JcrosaieflB 
(Joseph.  AfU,  XV.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Casares 
{Ant.  XV.  9,  §  6;  B.J.  i.  21,  $  8)  and  at  Berrtns. 
{Ant.  xix.  7,  §  5),  in  each  of  which  a  quinqoeonial 
fesU^-al  in  honor  of  Cssar  was  oelebnited  with  tbe 
usual  contests  in  gymnsstics,  chariot-raoes,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts,  was  viewed  with  the  deepeit 
aversion  by  the  genenl  body  of  tJie  Jews  {Atd.  xv. 
8,  §  1). 

The  entire  absence  of  veri>al  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  (.lospeb  shows  how  httfe 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews:  tome  cf  tbe 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations;  Josephus  {Vil^  3)  speaks  of  ore 
AUturus,  an  actor  of  forces  {fupLoK^YosX,  who  was  in 
high  fovor  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks  the  n^ 
for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  e^iery  citj 
of  any  sixe  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  At 
Ephesus  an  annual  contest  {bcy^v  tnH  Tvfuojcit, 
jcol  fMvO'uc6s,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was  held  in  honor 
of  Diana,  which  was  superintended  by  officers  named 
'A<ridpxM  (Acts  xix.  31;  A.  V.  ''chief  of  Asia"). 
[A8IARCH.&]  It  is  probable  that  St  Paul  wi5 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding,  as  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  (oomp.  Acti 
XX.  16;  Conybeare  and  Howson*s  SL  Paul,  ii  8U 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  pboe 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  i$iiptoftdxiin 
(1  Cor.  XV.  32).  The  Otiptofidxoi  were  sometima 
professional  poformen,  but  more  usually  criminals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1)  who  were  expoeed  to  Uods 
and  other  wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defaue 
(Cio.  Pro  SexL  64;  Tertull.  ApoL9),  Potitical 
oflbnders  were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (B,  J,  viL 
3,  §  1)  records  that  no  ksi  than  2500  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  by  this  snd 
sunilar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  icar*  tu>€pttw»^  tlie 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
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Ante,  and  the  rigfata  of  citizenship  which  St  Paul 
enjoyed :  none  of  these  arguments  can  be  held  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  term  Btipiofiaru^  ^  applied  m  its  literal  sense 
in  th«  Apostolical  KpisUes  (1^.  ttd  Jijth.  1,  ad 
TraiL  10;  Mart.  Polyc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  H.  E,  iv. 
15  >,  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  nd  Rom, 
5),  an  explanation  ia  added  which  implies  that  it 
would  otherwise  ha\*e  been  taken  literally.  Certainly 
St.  I'aul  was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  sudisr- 
ing  at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  in  lant^uage 
borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of 
^pioftaxici'y  fof  ho  speaks  of  himself  as  a  criminal 
oondeuined  to  death  {iwiBupariovs-t  1  Cor.  iv.  0; 
kw6K^ifia  TOW  Beufdrou  iax'fl'tf^fit^t  2  Cor.  i.  9), 
exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
(&w^8<i(<y,  1  Cor.  L  c),  reserved  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  games  (^o-xe^rovs)  as  was  usual  vrith  the 
theriomachi  (MorwM/nof  tle^^  vdut  bestiatnot^ 
TertuU.  €k  Pudie.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
i94arpow   fyttrfienfttp)-     Lightfoot   {Kxerctt.   on 

1  Oor.  XY.  82)  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
Asiarcha  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xiz.  31)  as 
probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful  preserva- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero  selected  this 
mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at  Home,  witli 
the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the  victims  were 
dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac  Aim.  xv. 
44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  his  es^pe 
from  such  torture  in  3  Tim.  iv.  17.  [Diet,  of 
AtU.  art.  Betliarii] 

St.  Paul's  epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  ha>'e  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  llowson,  ii.  200).  These  contests  {i  iycir  — 
a  word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not 
to  the  ^ffht,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race, 

2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium^  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  tlie  pfnitt/iitm^  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (6  iyuyi(6fi€yoSt  1  Cor.  ix.  25; 
ih¥  iB\^  Tts,  2  11m.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  prerious  training  (cf.  (rw/iariicJ) 
yufiyatrioj  1  'Hni.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic- 
ular diet  was  enforced  (vdyra  iyKpart^fTat, 
douKay^o^  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  {irpoyvuviff- 
fiara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  Juring 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  wai  multitude  of  specta- 
tors {jTipucfififyoy  y4<f>os  jAopT^tpwyy  Heb.  xii.  1), 
the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  {$4aTpoy  = 
B^Ofia,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  0ea(6fi€yoh  Heb.  x.  33).  llie 
games  were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald 
Xtyip^ast  1  Oor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 
proclaim  the  name  and  coimtry  of  each  candidate, 
and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of  the  victor 
before  the  assembled  multitude.  Certain  conditions 
and  ruki  were  laid  down  for  the  different  contests, 
as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered  to  a  competitor;  that 
in  boxing  the  combatants  should  not  lay  hold  of 
one  another,  Ac. ;  any  infringement  of  these  rules 
(ihy  fi^  yofilfMs  i^A^OT;,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a 
*08s  of  the  prize,  the  competitor  being  pronounced 
disqn  tlified  {i,96Kifiosy  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  indignut 
brahto^  Bengel.).  The  judge  was  selected  for  his 
spotless  integrity  {6  ZIkcuos  Kpir'fiSt  2  Tim.  iv.  8): 
his  oflSce  was  to  deciJe  any  aisputes  {fipafitvirwy 
CoL  iii.  15;  A.  V.  "rule**)  and  to  give  the  prize 
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(rh  fipafiuoy,  1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iU.  14),  cob- 
ststing  of  a  erown  (rr^^oyos,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  It.  8) 


Isthmlaa  Crowns^ 


of  leaves  of  wild  oli\-e  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
of  pine  or,  at  one  period,  ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perisliable  {^BaprAy,  1  CorJ 
ix.  25;  cf.  1  Pet.  v.  4),  were  always  regarded  u  a 
source  of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1;  1  TheH. 
ii.  19) :  pahn  branches  were  also  placed  in  the  handv 
of  the  victors  (Hev.  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  t# 
two  only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxuig  and  run- 
ning, most  frequently  to  the  Utter.  In  boxing 
(wiry/1417;  cf.  wwicT«w«,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands 
and  arms  were  bound  with  the  cestuty  a  band  of 
leather  studded  with  nails,  which  \-ery  much  in* 


Boxing. 

creased  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  rendered  e 
bruise  inevitable  {uva»Ttd{<a,  1  Cor.  I.  e. ;  ir^Tia^* 
T^  uTh  rous  iwoj  t«v  irXiry«»' '(x'^i  PoU"^ 
Orvtm.  ii.  4,  52).  'I1ie  skill  of  the  combatant  wai 
!»hown  in  avoiding  the  blovrs  of  his  ad\-eTsary  s^ 
that  they  were  expended  on  the  air  {oux  »r  i^pa 
ZipvPy  1  Cor.  /.  c).  The  foot-race  {dp6fiost  ^ 
Tim.  iv.  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  St  Paul;  cf.  Aett 
xilL  25,  XX.  24)  was  run  in  the  tUulium  {Ip  araSl^i 


The  Race. 


A.V.  ««»«;••  1  Cor.  Ix.  24),  an  oblong 
open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a 
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fcnn  at  Uie  other,  along  the  siden  of  which  were 
the  railed  tiers  of  teats  on  which  the  spectators  sat. 
Tlie  race  was  either  fh>m  one  end  of  the  iUuHum  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  8/avAoT,  bacic  again  to  the 
ilarting-piMt.  There  maj  be  a  ktent  reference 
to  the  ilau\o%  in  the  expression  iLpxnyhp  jrol 
TffAcMrr^y  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  hKUi  a  quo  and 
the  heut  ad  guem  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  bj  the  goal  {aic<nr6v\  A.  V. 
•«niark**;  Phil.  iij.  14),  which  was  clearly  visible 
from  one  end  of  the  ttadUtm  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  ninner  could  make  straight  for  it  {obK  &t 
iMiKws,  1  Cor.  U.  2U).  St  Paul. brings  vividly 
before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the  competitor, 
having  east  off  every  eneumbranoe  (HyKw  kwo- 
$4iiMifoi  ird^a\  especially  any  dosdy-fitting  robe 
(e^cp/dToror,  Heb.  xiL  1;  ef.  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  coarse  uninter- 
mptedly  {Mkw,  PhU.  iii.  12),  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
^iitant  goal  {iupooAmts,  &wf/3Xcw(,  Heb.  xii.  2, 
iL  iSi  kr4  ootat  hnye,  Ba«el),  muniiMiftil  cf  the 
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space  aheady  past  (tA  Aiir  Arf<ri»  AnAar#oi^^i€w, 
I  Phil.  /.  c),  and  stretdiing  forward  with  bent  body 
I  (toi»  Si  $fi,wpotr(hp  4w9itrttp6fur9t\  his  pmever- 
I  Mice  (Si*  Owoftotfiit,  Heb.  xiL  1),  hia  joy  at  lbs 
completion  of  the  conne  {firrk  x«P^<«  -^^  ^ 
24),  his  exultatioo  as  he  not  only  reeehres  {Vjafi», 
Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually  grsapa  (ffaroA^^w,  Ml 
"<  apprehend,'*  as  A.  V.  PhiL;  hrtXafiov,  I  Tim. 
vi.  12,  19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart 
(Aa-^mu,  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  for  the  vicUir. 

W.  L.  R 
•  Dr.  Howson  devotes  the  bat  of  hia  fevcmTs 
on  the  "MeUphon  of  St  Pan!"  (Sumiaf  Ma^ 
tint,  1866-7)  to  the  illus^ation  of  Pmi]*s  iaa^j 
derived  from  the  Greek  games  (Jnlj,  pp.  683-689). 
He  reminds  os  that  the  athletic  games  ef  tbs 
Greeks,  such  as  ^  wreatling,  boxing,  and  cspedslly 
foot-nees,  with  all  the  preliminary  trammg,  vitb 
the  asMmbled  and  applauding  multitudes  while  lbs 
contest  was  going  on,  with  the  formality  of  the 
heraUa  and  the  striet  obsemmce  of  the  irdes,  vith 
the  unpires  and  priaei  and  eager  eongratofalkas 


f  oot-TBce,  adapted  from  a  view  of  the  Gbvos  Ham  aft 


•i  the  dose,  with  the  poems  which  perpetuated 
great  victories  like  heir-looms,*'  must  have  been 
mrj  fiuniliar  to  Paul's  thoughts.  Though  a  Jew, 
he  was  bom  ui  a  foreign  city,  and  not  only  hibored 
for  the  most  part  in  places  where  the  Greek  popu- 
hUion  was  predominant,  but  wrote  his  letters  to 
Greek  Christians  or  those  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language.  In  some  of  these  cities,  as  Ephesos, 
Philippi,  Atbois,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  remains  of 
the  Gymnadum,  for  training  the  body,  and  of  the 
AaA'um,  or  the  ground  for  running,  are  still  to  be 
wen. 

The  foot-race  supplied  many  of  the  figures  which 
oeeor  In  his  speeches  and  epistles.  Unfortunately, 
our  ambiguous  ^  course "  (A.  V.)  conceals  some 
of  these  from  the  reader.  When  in  his  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (AcU  xiii.  25)  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  as  "  AilfiUing  his  course,"  he 
means  that  the  forerunner  was  hastening  to  the 
cad  of  his  appointed  '^raoe"  (8p^ftof)t  and  that 
this  not  though  brief  was  energetic  while  it  hsted. 
So  aho  in  Acts  xx.  24,  the  substitution  of  '« race  " 
for  ** course"  brings  out  a  simihur  allusion  in  that 
panage  to  the  struggles  of  the  runner  for  the  crown 
of  vidory.  ^^  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me,*' 
he  says,  **  that  I  may  finish  my  race  with  joy." 
Hie  oonlparison  hi  Heb.  xii.  2  gives  special  prom- 
ioenoe  to  the  immense  concourse  which  the  Greek 
qieetacle  called  together,  as  well  as  the  neoessity 
qI  being  free  from  every  hindrance  and  of  straining 
,l»  the  utmost  every  nerve,  hi  order  to  obtain  the 
hwvfw^y  runner's  prise.     (See  aho  1  Cor.  ix.  24; 


GaL  U.  2,  V.  7;  PhU.  ii.  16.)  Then  wae  ao  oOmt 
among  those  employed  in  the  supervision  of  the 
games  '*  whoHe  business  it  was  with  hb  mice  cr 
with  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  compeUton  to  the 
exciting  struggle."  Paul  seems  to  refer  to  this 
practice,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  poMibQity  thst 
some  who  have  instructed  and  warned  othcn  msj 
lose  their  own  souls,  he  says  (1  Cor.  ix.  27):  "I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  anbjeetioD: 
lest  that  by  any  means,  after  lutTing  been  a  berdd 
(''preached"  in  the  A.  V.)  to  others  (ixx«i 
KiipifyLt\  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away.**  Ihe 
metaphor  in  this  passage  (taken  from  the  boxer, 
not  the  runner)  states  strongly  another  significant 
thought:  *«  So"  (ft.  e.  imitating  the  eamestnea  of 
those  who  strive  for  '*  a  comipt&le  (fiuling)  crown  *") 
'*  fight  1,  not  as  one  beating  the  air."  What  ii 
meant  is  that  if  we  have  really  entered  or  the 
Christian  warfiue,  having  now  to  do  with  d^ui^ 
formidable  antagonists,  we  are  not  to  trifle,  but  ts 
be  in  earnest,  like  the  pugilist  *<  with  whom  ii  m 
mere  striking  for  striking*s  sake,  do  mere  pretcme, 
no  dealing  of  bfows  hi  the  air."  The  apostle  refcn 
not  to  outward  eflbrts  for  the  advaiicement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  (note  the  context)  its  triunph 
in  each  one's  bosom  over  his  own  peculiar  sins  sad 
temptations.  The  "  bodOy  exercise  "  of  which  Ptod 
spealn  with  so  much  diniaragement  (1  Tfan.  iv.  8) 
was  not  a  species  of  reugioua  asceticism,  agaunt 
which  he  would  warn  the  sdf-righteous,  but  tks 
severe  training  of  the  body,  to  which  the  athktM 
submitted  for  tlie  sake  of  the  rewards  so  wathiM 
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ntempUbfe,  though  coveted  ao  much,  in 
1  with  tbo«  of  the  works  '*of  godliiieaB,''  in 
which  w<e  •howU  ^'exerdae  (or  train)  ourselves  *'  — 
»  aerviee  **  having  prouise  of  the  life  that  now  ia, 
and  of  that  which  ia  to  eoma." 

Possibly  Paul  when  at  PhiHppi  maj  have  seen  the 
lock  seals  in  the  hill-side  there,  ftUl  of  eager  specta- 
tors of  combats  such  aa  he  refers  to  in1Ua  letter  to 
the  Philippiaiis:  t«Not  aa  though  I  had  already  at- 
tiuned,  either  wen  aheadj  perfect:  but  I  follow  afker. 

•  .  This  one  thing  I  do,  foigetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  preas  toward  the  marii  for 
thepriaeof  thehighoalUngof  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
(PhiL  iii.  12-14).  The  athlete  in  the  some  which 
this  figure  so  vividly  depicts,  forgetting  the  spaces 
of  the  zace-Gourse  already  past,  and  thinking  only 
of  those  which  lie  between  him  and  the  goal,  runs, 
as  it  were,  with  outstretched  neck  {ht^m-tw^fitinni 
in  his  eagerness  to  outstrip  every  competitor  and 
arrive  first  at  the  pillar  wheie  Um  crown  of  the 
▼ictor  awaita  him.  For  the  Christian  **  there  is  no 
kwking  back,  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
The  whole  energy  of  mind  luid  body  is  bent  upon 
success,  and  till  success  is  achieved,  nothing  is  done." 
Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  fight  or  campaign,  as  the 
A.  y.  might  suggest,  but  to  a  strife  in  the  foot- 
nee,  that  Paul  alludes  in  that  outburst  of  exultant 
joy,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom:  ^*  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  1  hare  ^nished  my  course  (met); 
I  have  kept  the  fiiith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  *' 
(S  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  <«  The  race  is  nearly  run,  the 
struggle  is  all  but  over;  he  is  weary,  as  it  were,  and 
pants  with  the  eflbrt,  but  he  is  successful,  the 
crown  is  in  sight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 
Judge,  who  cannot  make  a  mistake,  is  there,  ready 
to  place  that  bright  wreath  upon  his  brow.*' 

The  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  so  fi^y 
made  in  this  aooount  of  Paul's  agotti$Hc  figures, 
sontains  many  good  hints,  both  for  the  preacher 
and  the  general  student  of  the  Apoetle^s  speeches 
and  letters.  The  subject  illustrates  the  dependence 
o(  practical  exegesb  on  a  knowledge  of  arehaeology. 
It  reveals  also  a  harmony  <tf  language  in  what  ia 
ascribed  to  Plsul  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  which 
Is  not  without  its  vahie  as  **  one  of  the  small  col- 
lateral proofs  of  the  genuine  and  honest  character 
both  of  the  Acta  and  the  ^istlea."  .  H. 

GAM'MADIMS  (a*''!^!).  This  word  oo- 
enra  only  in  Es.  xzrii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre 
'*  the  Gamniaduns  were  in  thy  towers.**  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  hare  been  offired.  (1.) 
One  class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connection  with 

*lip3,  a  cubit,  as  though  =  rii6//-4»^A  m«n,  whence 
the  Vulg.  has  Pygmai,  Micbaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveyiuif  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  {(k  J^g.  Utb,  RiL  u.  cap. 
34)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods, 
like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second  ckus 
treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term ;  Grotius 
^olds  Gamnd  to  be  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  name 
Anamy  a  Phoenician  town;  the  Chaklee  paraphrase 

has  Cappadociofu,  as  though  reading  D*^!^): 
Fuller  (AfisceU.  vi.  3)  identifies  them  aa  the  inhab- 
iCanta  of  Gamala  (PUn.  v.  14);  and  again  the  word 

1M  been  broken  up  hito  D*^TO  Q3  =  aZa}  the 
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Medes.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Geaenins  (Tket.  p.  292)  eon- 

nects  it  with  1^^,  a  bough,  wheroe  the  sense  d 
brave  warriors,  hoates  arborum  inUar  cadentes. 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  suggests  deserters  (l/eber- 
Idufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  m 
as  fa\'oring  this  sense:  be  felines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 

and  that  the  word  0*^*11211  m  that  paasage  has 

been  successively  corrupted  into  D*^*]DCt7,  as  read 

by  the  LXX.  which  gives  ^^Aoicer,  and  Q*^"!?!* 
aa  m  the  preaent  text    After  all,  the  rendering  m 


^ffig 


■  ■SB 


as  aa 


n 


Oastle  of  a  marltfane  people,  with  the  Shields  hanging 
upon  the  walls,  (hom  a  bas-reUef  at  KouyuuJIk. 
Layanl.) 

the  LXX.  furnishes  the  simpkset  exphmation:  thf 
l^theran  translation  has  followed  this,  giving 
Wdchter.  ThcfoUowing  words  of  the  verse,  »they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about,** 
are  illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-relieft  found  at 
Kou}ui^ik  (see  preceding  cut).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  best  sense  is  that  of  "  warriors,**  undtf  (3) 
above.  Thus  De  Wette*s  UeberttziMg  (1858)  reii» 
ders  the  word  by  «<Tapfere,**  and  that  of  the  So. 
cUte  biUique  ProtetianU  de  Pm*u  (1866),  by  "dee 
breves.*'  Kcdiger  supporta  thi«  signification  from 
the  Syriao  use  of  «»^Q^^and  its  derivatives,  in  his 
AddU,  ad  Geten,  *7%es.,  p.  79  I  H. 

GA'MUL  (^^21  [weaned,  Ges.;  hence  one 
mature,  ttrong,  Ftirst] :  6  ri^tovA:  Alex.  ro/ioviyAt 
Gnmul),  a  priest;  the  lender  of  the  22d  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

OAR  (r<<f;  [AM.  r<L>]:  Satue),  "Sons  of 
Gm  "  are  named  among  £e  **  sons  of  the  senants 
of  Solomon  '*  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  any  names  corre* 
sponding  to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  Y.  is  derived,  [it  was 
derived  from  the  Aldine  edition;  see  above.] 

GARDEN  (]a,  nja,  naa:  t^„).  Gac 
dens  in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates, 
are  incfosnres,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted 
with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  FVom  the  alhisions 
in  the  Bible  we  kam  thst  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  6),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31 ).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towen  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  C^^f  3,  Job  xxviL 
18)  to  drire  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  ease  to  this  day.  I^yard  {Nin.  <f  Bah, 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  soens 
which  he  witnessed  :  '*  The  broad  silver  riveir 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  \if 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  *  this 
kxlges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers*  flkkered  ii 
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•or  feet,  Olid  the  deep  nlence  mm  only  broken  by 
tbe  ahaip  report  of  s  rifle  fired  by  the  watchfUl 
guardi  to  frighten  aw»y  the  wild  boan  that  lurked 
bi  tlie  melon  beds.'*  The  acarecrow  alio  was  on 
Invention  nof^unknown  {wpofiatneJi^iayf  Bar.  vi. 
70  [or  E|>i«t.  of  Jer.  70]). 

The  i^ardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  phinted  witli 
flowers  and  aruniatic  shnihs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  10), 
besidei  olives^  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiU.  11:  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  U).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citrcm,  almond,  and  service  trees 
■re  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishiia  as  cul- 
tivated in  I'olestiue  (Kiltim,  i.  §  4).  Gardens  of 
kerbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  ntentioned  ui  Deut. 
xi*  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  |px)wn 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Kpist.  of  Jer. 
70] ),  and  probably  also  melons,  leeks,  O|iions,  and 
garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  zi.  6)  as  the 
productions  of  a  neighboring  oomitry.  In  addi- 
tion to  thftie,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Luke  xiii. 
19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eaten 
with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
b  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not 
eertain  tliat  Uiey  were  all,  strictly  s|>eaklng,  culti- 
vated in  the  girdens  of  Palestine  {KUaiu,  i.  §§  2, 
8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  In  Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  16)  saj-s,  ('Syria 
In  hortia  operosissima  est ;  iiideque  proverbium 
Gnecis,  •  Multa  Syrorum  olera; '  "  and  again  (xii. 
(4)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judasa  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  aUuding  to  one  of  these  gar- 
dens near  Jericho,  cfdls  it  6  rov  fiaka-dfiov  wapd- 
BcMTOf .  Ilie  rose-i^arden  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  {Afn'i$erotk,  ii.  §  5),  and  said  to 
have  been  situated  westward  of  the  Temple  mount, 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few  gar- 
dens which,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed 
within  the  city  walls  (Ughtfoot,  I/or.  Ihb.  on 
Matt.  XX vi.  30).  They  were  usually  planted  with- 
out the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted  by 
Ughtfoot,  on  acoomit  of  the  fetid  smell  arising 
boQx  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the 
manure  emiiloyed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gnte  fiennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (fi. 
•/.  V.  4,  §  2)  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fiict  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
eity.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Htus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitering  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  bis  retreat  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  T.  2,  §  2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  assooiations  nx)re  sacred 
■nd  Imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Geiiiaemane. 
beside  the  oil-presses  00  the  stopes  of  OUvet  l^Ught 
tged  olive-trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
eonnected  with  tlmt  memorable  gaiden-scene,  and 
their  gnaried  stems  and  almost  leafless  branehca 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.     [Gietiisbmane.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
eountry,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xrii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Ecd.  11.  6,  6,  seems  to  point:  **  I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
Idnds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some 
Ibr  use  of  drinking,  and  tome  for  purposes  of  med- 
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ieine;  all  kinds  of  planU  of  apices.  I  pbntod  h 
them  trees  of  emptiness  {L  e.  not  fruit-bearing), 
and  all  trees  of  spices  which  the  speeUes  and  d»> 
mons  brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  wUefa 
produces  fruit;  and  its  border  wm  firam  tbevsll 
of  the  citadel,  which  b  in  Jerusaleiii,  by  the  vslai 
of  Siloah.  I  chose  naennoirs  ^f  water,  which  be> 
hokl!  are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  iifaiiu, 
and  f  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  aoiBe  of  then 
also  for  tJie  plantation  which  veais  the  Uess  to 
water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  ncisfalwi^ 
hood  of  water  was  an  important  eonsidcnt'ea  m 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomrackiiR 
of  the  eountry  has  perpetuated  this  foet  in  the 
name  Kn-gannim  —  '^  the  fountain  of  gardmt "  - 
the  modem  Jtnin  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  eld 
Hebrew  poets  '*  a  well-watered  garden,"  «r  **  a  tne 
planted  by  the  waten,*'  was  an  emblem  of  kxuri* 
ant  fertility  and  material  prosperity  (Is.  Iriii.  11; 
Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  \%)\  while  no  figure  more  i^r^ib- 
ically  oon\'eyed  the  idea  of  dreary  banvnueM  cr 
misery  than  t«a  garden  that  hath  no  water"  (Ii 
i.  ^).  From  a  neighlioring  stream  or  ostoa 
were  supplied  the  channds  or  oondnits,  by  whiek 
the  gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  vss  tlna 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  KccL  ii.  6;  Ecdia. 
xxiv.  80).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  b  the  end 
meaning  of  the  expression  **•  to  water  with  the  foot  *" 
in  Deut  xi.  10.  Nieb^  {Dttcr.  dttAtab.^ 
138)  descrities  a  wheel  which  is  empbyed  for  iiri- 
gating  gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  tai 
which  b  worked  by  the  hands  and  ibet  «ftcr  the 
maimer  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  **  pulling  the  u^ 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  k>wer  part  "  (Robfaison,  iL 
226).  llib  mode  of  irrigatkm  might  be  desoibed 
as  *(  watering  with  the  foot**  Hot  the  method 
practiced  by  ihtt  agricnlturiito  in  Oman,  as  nsmttd 
by  Wellsted  (7Vrt«.  i.  281),  answers  more  nesrij 
to  thb  description,  snd  sen-es  lo  ilhistrRte  IVor. 
xxi.  1:  "After  ploughing,  they  fonn  the  frnmA 
with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  Meet  os 
either  r!de,  along  which  the  water  b  conducted  . . 

.  When  one  of  tlie  hollows  b  filled,  the  pcssmt 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  bii 
foot,  and  tlius  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

llie  orange,  lemon,  and  mulherr}*  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaflk  supply,  pcriwps,tfae 
most  -striking  peeulbrities  of  oriental  gardeoi— 
gardens  which  Mamidrell  descril^s  as  being  **> 
confused  misoelkny  of  trees  jumbled  iopihet, 
without  either  posts,  walks,  arimrs,  or  anjthh^ 
of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thid(t(i 
rather  than  ^udeiis'*  {Enrty  Ti^at.  w  PuL  p. 
416).  llie  Persian  wheeb,  which  are  krpt  eier 
working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  sup{il;  the 
gardens  with  water,  leave  upon  tlie  tn^Tllers  ev 
a  most  enduring  impression  (Lynch.  t.xp.toJor- 
d'trty  p.  441 ;  Siddon*s  Afemoii;,  p.  187). 

The  kw  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  specia 
(TiCv.  xix.  19;  Deut  xxii.  9,  11)  ga\ie  rise  to  m- 
merous  enactments  in  the  Mislina  to  insure  its 
observance.  Tlie  portions  of  tlie  field  or  pirden, 
in  which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  irere  seps- 
rated  by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  pslms  in  height, 
the  dbtance  between  the  reeds  lieing  not  more  thsa 
three  pabns,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (A'tibs^ 
if.  §§  8.  4), 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  thdr  oountiy-hctM 
surrounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1;  2  K.  Ix.  V\ 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Out  f.  1) 
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89  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
Soetivity  tliat  horticulture  and  couvi\ialitj  are,  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  tenu  (cf.  Bux- 

torf,  Lfz,  Tidm.  s.  v.  H'^D'^nS).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a 
eourt  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the 
banqueting-hall  (Ksth.  viL  7).  In  Babylon  the 
gardens  and  orohards  were  inclosed  by  the  dty 
walls  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the 
bouae  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (8us. 
i)  —  '^  a  garden  inclosed  *'  (Cant.  iv.  12)  —  pro- 
vided with  baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxury 
(Sua.  15;  cf.  2  Sam.  zi.  2). 

In  lai^  gardens  the  orchm'd  (DT15,  wapi- 
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8f  (o-of )  was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosuot 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamotc 
trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  184 
EccL  ii.  5).  Sohroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  Th^ 
Bfiufus  Kinyum  ArmenioB^  asserts  that  the  word 
^^parded"  is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  A 
garden  near  a  houfc,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and 
tiowers.  It  is  applied  by  Diodorus  Sictdus  (ii.  10) 
and  Berosus  (quoted  by  Joseph.  AnL  x.  11,  §1)  to 
the  fiuuous  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon 
{Anab.  i.  2,  §  7)  describes  the  "paradise  '*  at  Ce- 
Isense  in  Fhrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  % 
large  preserve  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gel 
lius  (ii.  20)  gives  '^  vtmna  '*  as  the  equi\'alent  oi 
wapdSuo-oi  (cf.  Philoetratus,  VU.  ApoU,  Tyan.  L 
38).      The  officer  in  charge  of  such  a  demote 
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ly.  tjgj  w»  imimmm^ti  ^v^bll 


An  Egyptian  garden,  with  the  vineyard  and  other  liiclomiTes,  tanks  of  water,  a  temple  or  ehapel,  and  a  smaU 

hoose.     (RoselUni.) 


was  called  "  the  keeper  of  the  paradise  **  (Neh.  ii. 

8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his 
son  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their  pal- 
ace, the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26 ;  iv  rois 
avTov  wof)a5ef<roij,  Joseph.  Ant  x.  3,  §  2).  The 
retirement  of  gardens  rendered  them  fevorite  places 
for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36;  John  xviii.  1;  cf. 
Gen.  xxiv.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idoUi- 
fcrous  worship  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  17),  and  im- 
iges  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

CiflTdeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
John  XX.  15.  But  how  &r  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 


I  of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishna;a  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants 
by  layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii 

1 10).  Buxtorf  says  that  ]'»D'*'TW,  dWsfn  (Miahna, 
!  Biccurim,  i.  §  2);  were  gardeners  who  tended  and 
I  looked  after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving 
I  some  portion  of  the  fruit  (Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  Bi^ 
that  gardening  was  a  spedal  means  of  livelihood  is 
clear  from  a  proverb  which  contains  a  warning 


a  It  WAS  jbrbldden  to  graft  trees  on 
fcrent  kind,  or  to  graft  vegetebbw  on  tr 
vegetables  {KHaim,  I.  $$  7,  8). 


tnesef  adil^ 
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•gMDii  nih  spoculaUona:  **  Who  hirei  a  garden 
mU  the  birds;  who  him  girdeos,  bin.  the  birds 
trt"  (Dukes,  Babtnii.  BbuMnUae,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
Supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  6, 6,  aire  shown 
in  the  Wadjf  Urta$  {L  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour 
ftnd  a  quarter  to  the  south  of  llethleheni  (cf.  Jo- 
seph. A»L  Tiu.  7,  (  d).«  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the 
Iradition  in  the  name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which 
they  call  ^^JebeUei^Fureiditj^  or  **  Mountain  of  the 
Ftoadise*'  (Stanley,  8.  f  P.  p.  166).  Maundrell 
ii  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  {Early 
Trav,  in  PaL  p.  457),  but  they  find  a  champion 
in  Van  de  Vdde,  who  anerU  that  they  "  were  not 
confined  to  the  Witdi  Urtdt;  the  hill-slopes  to  the 
left  and  right  also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows, 
must  ha%'e  been  covered  with  trees  and  phmts,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  *  peach-hill,* 
•nut-vale/  *  fig-vale,* "  Ac,  {Sifria  A  PaL  ii.  27). 

The  **  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  zxr.  4, 
Keh.  lit.  15,  Jer.  xxxiz.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  SikMm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north 
of  Bir  Kyub^  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
falleys  of  Jehoehaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Landt  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adongah  at  Kn-rogel,  '*  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  ro}'al  paradise  **  {Ant. 
«1i.  14,  §  4;  cf.  also  ix.  10,  {  4).         W.  A.  W. 

GAIIEB  Or!^  [leper,  Furst]:  [Rom.  Vat. 
tripdfi;  Alex.  Topi/tf;  Conip.]  rap4fi:  IGareb]), 
one  of  the  heroes  of  I)avid*s  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
d8).  He  is  described  as  the  (A.  V.  "an ")  Ithrite, 
it  ipse  Jethriief,  Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained 
as  a  patronymic  =  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the 
Ithrite  in  this  passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2 
Sam.  XX.  SS6,  and  that  the  readings  of  the  LXX. 
way  in  the  former  passage,  *£6pai05,  *£6tparof ,  and 
*E6(va7of •  Tliese  variations  support  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sense  giv-en  in  the  Syiiao  version,  which 

reads  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26  "^"^ri^H,  «.  e.  an  inhab- 
itant of  Jathir  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ju- 
dab.  W.  L.  R 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  {"2^%  n?2a 
[scfU)bed,  leprous,  Gesen.,  Fiirst]:  0ovwoi  raftfi$- 
collis  Gareb),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.     [Jkkusalbm.] 

*  The  prophet  mentions  this  hill  as  fiilling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  restored  "holy"  Jerustdem, 
which  was  to  be  built  in  the  latter  times.  Ewald, 
in  view  of  the  meaning  partly  ("scraped  off," 
(*bald"),  wouki  identify  Gareb  with  Golgotha 
{Koayloy)  in  the  history  of  the  Oucifixion  {Ge- 
tcnichte  Christm,  p.  485).  Gesenius  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  hOer  Besetha  {Add,  ad  Thesaur.  p. 
80).  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  opinions, 
unless  Besetha  was  outside  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  (Christ.  The  supposed  Bewtha  is  now 
irithin  the  city.     [Jkuusalem.]  U. 

GAR1ZIM  {Tapti^;  Alex.  rtiptC^iv,  [Tapt- 
•fti:]  Gamin),  2  Maoc.  v.  23,  vi.  2.     [(jKuizim.] 

.  *  GARLANDS  {ffttfXfiaTa),  wreaths  or  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  which  the  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Lystra 
brought  with  oxen  to  the  gates  of  the  city  when 
the  people  were  about  to  ofler  worship  to  Paul  and 


GARRI80K 

Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  13).  The  garkiids  vbr  Is 
adorn  the  victims  of  sacrifice,  and  perhaps,  as  Ds 
Wette  suggests,  the  head  of  the  priest  himself;  and 
the  altar.  See  Jahn's  BibL  ArchaoL  §  401,  5. 
That  the  gariands  were  not  exclusively  meant  for 
the  oxen  seems  probable  from  the  Gredi  (rc»p»»f 
«cal  trr4fifiarat  and  not  ravpovx  icrt/ifUrmn) 
[Crown;  Diadeu.]  B. 

GARLIC  (CAtt7:  rk  fntipUi  t^l^\  »• 
tioned  in  Num.  xi.  6  as  one  of  the  Egy^ilian  pbntc, 
the  kiss  of  which  was  regretted  bj  th*.*  mixed  md- 
titude  at  Taberah.  It  is  the  AUmn^  mhfvm  of 
Lfamisus,  whwh  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Geloos, 
llieraboL  pt  ii.  p.  02  ff.),  a  fut  evident  Iran  He- 
rodotus (u.  126),  when  he  states  thai  the  aUovaaee 
to  the  workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  vn 
inscribed  on  the  great  pyramkL  W.  D. 

GARMENT.     [Dress.] 

•GARMENT,  BABYLONISH.  [Dress; 
Babylonish  GARMKirr.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  C'??'?3n  [(is  ifr«a^, 
Fiirst] :  [Kom.  AM.]  Toffii;  [Vat  Atcmaci;]  Alex. 
Orapfu  •  Garmi).  KeiLm  the  Garmite,  i.  e.  iht 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Taigum  on  this  vordv, 
is  mentioned  in  the  obecure  gemalogical  lists  of  tlie 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  KeOah  is  ap- 
parently the  phce  of  that  name;  Imt  there  is  go 
dew  to  the  reason  of  the  sobriquet  here  gi^-cn  it 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  woids  80  i\sdcRd 
in  the  A.  V.  are  deri\-atives  from  the  root  koImA 
to  "•  pbMse,  erect,"  which  may  be  ai^ilied  to  a  variet; 

of  otsjects.     (1.)  Matttab  and  maUxObak  Q*;^, 

n^SI?)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "garrison,**  or  for- 
tified post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  lb;  8 
Sam.  xxiu.  14).  (S.)  jVetztb  (DT^^l^)  is  also  used 
for  a  <« garrison"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16*),* but  dsewhov 
for  a  **  column  "  erected  in  an  enemy's  eountry  ai 
a  token  of  conquest,  like  the  stela  erected  bv  Soos- 
tris  (Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  comedy  gi%« 
iufdrrnna  (1  Sam.  x.  5):  Jonathan  broke  in  pkoei 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  oo 
a  hiU  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  voni 
elsewhere  means  ** officers"  placed  orer  a  van- 
quished people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6, 14;  1  Chr.  xvm.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  <« garrison"  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  voni 

(oomp.  1  K.  iv.  7,  19).  (4.)  Mattxebah  (H^^'C) 
means  a  "piUar:"  in  Ea.  xzvi.  11,  reAnnoe  ii 
made  to  the  beautiAd  pUlm  oi  the  Tjrian  tempkt, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  W.  L.  B. 

*  There  was  a  garrison  at  Jenualem  at  a  later 
period,  variously  known  ss  the  acropolia  or  citidd, 
Raris  (Macedonian  iior  one,  see  Wahl's  Claris  LAr. 
V.  T,  Apocngfh,  s.  v.),  tower  of  Antonia  (JoMjih. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  $  4;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §  4),  and  castle  or 
barracks  (Acts  xxi.  34).  It  was  built  by  the  Mse- 
cabees,  and  during  the  Boman  occupancy  was  bfU 
by  the  Roman  tnwps  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  or 
moved  thither  from  Ca^sarea  to  prevent  riots  dDP- 
ing  the  festivals.  Its  military  use  appean  in  its  N. 
T.  name,  the  wtftfA$oK^  or  ^*  camp  *'  (Acts  xxi.  34, 
37).    It  is  especially  memorabli 


-  a  Within  a  few  years  this  vallsj  of  OriAs  has  been 
fat  imder  Ettropean  cultivation,  and  though  In  its 
Mgl»)ted  state  it  swaued  to  bs  sterlla  and  ahneat  uas- 


'  memorable  as  having  been  ths 


Issi,  It  exUUts  1 
fertilify. 
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NfiigS  tod  priflon  of  the  AposUe  PauI  (AcIb  xxiiL 
10).  It  stood  on  a  rock  or  hill  at  the  uorthwest 
angle  of  the  temple-area.  It  had  a  tower  at  the 
•outheaHt  comer,  which  was  70  cubits  high  and  over- 
iooked  the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice  the  soldiers  in  this  garrison  could 
descend  by  flights  of  stairs  into  the  indosute  below 
and  instantly  suppress  any  tumult  there  which  might 
be  reported  to  the  officer  in  command  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  ▼.  ft,  §  8).  This  arrangement  ezplaioB  how  the 
chiiiarch  could  mteHere  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  rescue  Paul  from  the  fbry  of  the  Jewish  mob. 
It  was  from  the  steps  which  led  up  into  this  castle 
that  the  Apostle  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  a4|«cent 
eoort  (AcU  zxiL  3  ft).  The  Turkish  garrison 
stands  at  present  very  ueoriy  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient fortren.  If  tiiis  garrison  (as  some  suppose) 
was  Pilate's  pratoiium  during  his  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  was  then  the  place  where  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  Roman  tribunal,  and  wlience  he 
was  led  along  the  Vvt  Dolorosi  to  Golgotha. 

The  A.  V.  in  a  Cor.  ri.  32  speaks  of  a  "gar- 
rison **  at  Damascus  as  erapbyed  to  prevent  Paul's 
escape.  But  the  Greek  verb  {ippo6pti)  states  only 
the  fact  of  the  custody,  not  the  means  of  it:  the 
governor  "  watched  '*  or  "guarded  the  city."  The 
watch  on  this  occasion  may  have  bebnged  to  the 
garrison.  H. 

GASH'MU  OlOtpg:  [(}omp.  Aid.  with  7 
MSS.  m^rdfi;  FA-»  rotrtu'-]  Goaem),  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Gbshem  (see  w.  1,  2).  The  words 
"and  Gashmu  saith"  are  omitted  in  both  MSS. 
of  theLXX. 

GA'TAM  (Qip^J  [a  mUey  Intmt,  Fiirst]: 
ro$Afd^  To»$df/t\  Alex.  [roBon,  ToBa,]  ToBa/i'' 
Gadiam^  Gdthan)^  the  fourth  son  of  Elipbaz  the 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11;  1  Chr.  i.  36),  and 
one  of  the  «* dukes"  of  Eliphaz  ((^en.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  {Genesis^  ad  kxt.)  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  (aIJc^),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part 

of  the  mountains  of  Sherah  called  IJismah,  But 
in  this  case  the  Ain  in  the  original  name  would 
have  been  dropped,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

Rr4iger  (Giesen.  Thtt.  iii.  80)  quotes  &»xil^  as 
the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  (1.)  "»>??,  from  "Ijtf,  to  dividi, 
Gesen.  p.  1458:  wwAif:  porta,  introUm.  (2.) 
r]n%  from  nnQ,  to  open,  Geeen.  p.  1138:  ^^pn, 

wvKri :  ottium,  a  "  doorway."  (3.)  ^D,  a  vestibule 
or  gateway:  auX'fi,  ffroBfidt:  Umen,  po$tt$,  (4.) 
V^I^,  Chald.  only  hi  Ezra  and  Daniel:  oix^, 

$vpai  ottium,  fures.  (5.)  il^'^,  from  nb^,  to 
hang  down:  Cresen.  p.  339,  a  door:  B6pa:  wdva, 
ottium^/ure*,  the  "  door  "  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  an- 
ciently held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  defense,  but  in  the  public  economy  of 
the  place.  They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  rep- 
'^eseuting  the  city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60 ; 
Deut.  sii.  12;  Judg.  v.  8;  Kuth  vr.  10;  Ps.  Lxxxvii. 
2,  cxzii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes  for  which 
they  were  used  may  be  mentioned:  (I.)  As  places 
dt  public  resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people 
mt  to  converse  and  hear  news  ((ien.  xix.  1,  xxiii. 
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10,  xzxhr.  20,  24;  1<  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  zv.  %, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,3,  10;  Shaw 
p.  207).  (2.)  Phces  for  pubUc  deliberation,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings  and 
rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  xzv. 
7;  Josh.  XX.  4;  Judg.  ix.  35;  Kuth  iv.  1;  2  Sam. 
xix.  8;  1  K.  xxii.  10;  Job  xxix.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  22, 
xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam.  v.  14;  Am. 
V.  12;  Zech.  viiL  16;  Polyb.  xv.  31).  Ilence  came 
the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte  "  in  speaking  of  tlie 
government  of  Constantinople  {Early  Ttxuf.  p.  34:i/ 
(3.)  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1;  oomp.  Aristoph. 
Eq,  1243,  ed.  Bekk.;  Neh.  zuL  16, 19).  [Cmt.s.] 
In  heathen  towns  the  open  qpaoes  near  the  gaUMi 


□ 
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Assyrian  gates.     (Layard.) 


appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  phuses  fbr 
sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  comp.  2  R.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded,  therefore,  as  positions  of  great  impoit- 
aoce,  the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  aad 


Qgyptba  doors.  —  Fig.  1.  The  upper  pin,  on  which  tiM 
door  tunwd.     Fig.  2.  Lover  pin.     (Wilkinson.) 

closed  at  nightM  (Deut  Ui.  5;  Josh.  iL  5,  7; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xi.  23, 
Jer.  xxxix.  4;  Judith  i.  4).    lliey  contained  cham- 


Ao  Egypti&n  folding-door. 

bers  over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  ehamben 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  purposes  Ic 
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GATE 


which  they  were  aiiplied  (2  Sam.  zriii.  S4;  LRjard, 
Nin.  4"  Bab.  p.  67,  and  note). 

The  gateway!  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
iqnare-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Ninevth,  il.  388,  395, 
Nin,  4-  Bab.  p.  231,  Mimg.  of  Nin.  pU  2,  pL  49; 
see  also  Assyrian  ba»-reliefii  in  Brit.  Mus.  Noa.  49, 
25,  26).     In  biter  Egyptian  times  the  gates  of  the 


GATE 

tenoes  from  the  Law  were  inscribed  oo  nd  sImw 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  ooimtries  satnoa 
from  the  Koran  are  inscribed  orer  doorways  and  oa 
doors  (Deut  vi.  9;  la.  Uv.  12;  Kev.  xxL  21; 
Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  488;  Jjmc,  Mod.  EffffL 
i.  29;  KauwoUr,  TrartU,  pt  iii.  c.  10;  Ray,  n. 
278).  The  principal  gate  of  the  royal  pslMC  it 
Ispahan  was  in  Chardin*8  time  held  saotd,  aad 
served  as  a  sanctuary  for  crimiiuJa  (Chanha,  m 
368),  and  petitions  were  presented  tn  the  someigii 
at  the  gate.  (See  Esth.  tr.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  IM, 
140.)  The  gateways  of  Nhnrood  and  Pcnepulis 
were  flanked  by  onkiisal  fignrts  of  animals. 


Modem  Egyptian  door      (Lane.) 

temples  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  of 
defense,  if  not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkin- 
son, Ane.  Egypt,  i.  409,  abridjrm.).  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Scnpt- 
ore  were  t^-o-leaved,  plated  with  metal,  closed  with 
locks  and  fiistened  wilh  metal  bars  (Deut.  in.  5; 
Judg.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  IK.  iv.  13;  2  Clir. 
viii.  5;  Neh.  iu.  3-15;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2; 
Jer.  xlix.  31).  Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were 
of  course  Uable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg. 
iz.  52). 


indent  Egyptian  door.     (WUkfawm.) 

The  gates  of  Socmen's  Temple  were  rery  wamn 
and  cosUy,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  caninyi 
(L  K.  vi.  34,  35;  2  K.  x^iu.  16).  Those  of  Uie 
Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and  over- 
laid with  gold;  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K.  ti. 
31,32,34;  Ea.xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of  the 
outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered  with 
cold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and  UnteU,  but 
the  outer  one,  the  BeauUftd  Gate  (Acta  iU.  2),  was 


Modem  £2)'ptian  door. 

The  gatewa}s  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
fsse  hjuses  were  often  richly  omamentod.     Sen 


(HllkllMDll.| 

made  entirelv  of  Corinthian  brass,  and 

sidered    to  surpass  the  others    &r  m  costUnew 
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GATE,  BRAUTIFUL 

ffmefh.  B.  J,  t.  5,  §  3).  This  gate,  whUsk  wm 
■0  heavy  aa  to  require  20  men  to  cloaa  it,  ma  un- 
expectedly found  open  on  one  oocaeion  shortly  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B,  J.  vi.  6,  §  8; 
c  Ap.  ii.  9). 

The  fii^urative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Kev.  xzi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  .the  qoassive  stone  doors  whinh 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 
and  bebw  (Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  447;  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Burckhardt,  Syria^  pp.  58,  74 ;  Porter, 
Dafnascu4,u.  22, 192;  Kay,  CotL  of  Trw,  ii.  429) 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

TTie  ports  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  C^D? 
Judg.  xix.  27:  irpSOupoy:  Umen);  the  side-posts 
(nV^TZP :    cToBfiol :  tUerqw  pottis)^  the  lintel 

(^IpIpQ  :  ^\id:  superliminare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Nin.  IL  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  ha\'e  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  wokI  "door*'  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  di^pen^ing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  *hen  supported 
only  by  the  hbider  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii.  2; 
Burckhardt,  Note*  im  BetL  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  I^evitea,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  2  K.  xii. 

9,  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 19;  Est.  ii.  21 ;  C^S^?  : 
$vpvpot,  trvKupoi'  portaniy  j'anitores).  In*  the 
A.  V.  theae  are  frequently  called  "  porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  difiereot  meaning,  llie 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Curtail;  Housb; 
Temple.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  GATE,  BEAUTIFUL,  Acts  iii.  2.  [Tem- 
ple (of  Herod),  Cioulert.] 

•  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.     [Jerusa- 

LBM.] 

GATH  (nS,  a  wine-press:  FtO;  [1  Sam.  v. 
8,  Vat.  r€^,  Alex.  r«Ma;  vii.  14,  'Afrf/8;  xvii. 
68i»«,  Alex,  rat ;  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  Alex.  TmB;] 
Joseph,  r/rra:  Geth\  one  of  the  five  royal  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17); 
and  the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  this 
article  made  a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1807,  one 
special  object  of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  city.  AAer  a  careful  survey  of  the  country, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  Uie  name  is  mentioned,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
spicuous hill  now  called  l^li-e^Sdfieh.  This  hill 
stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  10  miles  £. 
if  Ashdod,  and  al)out  the  same  distance  S.  by  E. 
of  Ekron.  It  is  irreirular  in  form,  and  about  200 
feet  high.  On  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old 
casfle;  and  great  nurabeis  of  hewn  stones  are  built 
gp  in  the  walls  of  the  teiraoes  that  run  along  the 
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declivities.  On  the  N.  E.  is  a  projecting  shoulder, 
whose  sides  appear  to  have  lieen  acarped.  Here, 
too,  are  txaoes  of  ancient  buildings;  and  hefe  stands 
the  modem  village,  extending  along  the  whole 
northern  face  of  the  hill.  In  the  walls  of  tlie  houses 
are  many  okl  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
two  columns  still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Round 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  larder  of 
Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
1);  and  from  it«i  strength  and  rewurces,  fonuing 
the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  csq}tured  and  recap- 
tured (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  6;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vl. 
2).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading 
from  the  former  to  Ekron ;  for  when  the  Philistines 
fled  on  the  death  of  Gofiath,  they  went  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekrun  '* 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  TtlUt-SafieK  aa  the  site  of  Gath.  The 
statements  of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  to 
the  position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  con 
tradictory,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  is  one  very  clear  description  by  Eusebius, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
It  is  as  follows:  "  Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim 
and  Philistines  were  not  exterminated,  is  a  villain 
seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diospolis, 
at  about  the  fifth  milestone  **  —  kc6/ai}  wapi6ifTo»v 
iiwh  rris  *E\tvd€po'x6Ktws  wtpl  AiStrwoKiv  wtpl 
Tr4fiirTov  crififTov  rrjs  *E\9v0t^w6\€ats  (Ohoiu, 
s.  V.  VtMd)-  The  road  from  IJeutheropolis,  now 
Beit  JebiiUj  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have 
passed  near  TeU-es-Safiehy  which  would  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Euse- 
bius mentions  another  Gath  {Onom.  s.  v.  Geth\  a 
large  village  between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  (1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
witli  the  descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome, 
who,  as  stated  above,  translates  Eusebius*  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  per- 
plexing statement  in  his  Comm.  onlklicah:  <<  Geth 
una  est  de  5  urhibus  Pahestinae  vicina  Judaese  con- 
finio  et  de  Eleutheropoli  euntibus  Ciazam,  nunc 
usque  vicus  vel  maximus.*'  Yet  in  his  preface  to 
Jonah,  he  says  that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished :  **  Aliarum 
Geth  urbium  quie  juxta  Eleutheropollm  sive  Dios- 
polim  hodie  quoque  monstrantur.*'  On  the  whole 
then  there  is  nothing  in  these  notices  to  contradict 
the  direct  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  we  may 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  TtU^es-Sdfieh  is  its 
site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destro3'ed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other 
royal  cities  by  tHe  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4:  Zech. 
ix.  5,  6).  It  is  fiimiliar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  '*he  feigned  himself  mad;  scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gale,  and  let  his  spittle  fall 
down  upon  his  beard.*'  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
tiu'ned  to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philis- 
tine king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a 
residence.  He  then  secured  some  firm  frienda  anong 
his  hereditary  foes,  who  were  true  to  him  wh«n  hia 
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9im  ton  tebeiled.  We  have  few  mora  atriking 
eumples  of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai 
the  Gittite  (S  Sam.  zv.  l»-22).  J.  L.  P. 

OATH-HETHER,   or   GirTAH-HB'- 

PHER  Opnn  na,  the  mM-pnuo/tht  weUf 
and  with  H  loc  "J^H  Tin^,  Joeh.  xix.  13:  flu 
2  K.,  rctfx^^pt  Vat  rtOxofitp,  Aia».  Ff*  Ayadcp. 
Comp.  rai$t^4pi  Vulg.  Oeih  gvm  est  in  Opher ; 
in  Joeh.,  Tt^(>4,  Alex.  TaiMa,  AM.  rc^M^tfci, 
Comp.  TtBat^dp,  Vu]g.  (ret/i-Ae/^A^*]),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  &r  from 
Japhia,  now  I'dfn  (Josh.  ziz.  12,  13),  oeiebratod 
aa  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  ziv. 
25).  Jerome  eays  {Proatin.  in  Jomtm):  ^^Geth 
quflB  est  in  Opher  hand  grandis  est  viciilua,  in 
■eeundo  Sepphoria  miliario  qaas  hodie  appellatiir 
Diocieearea  euntibits  Tiberiadem,  ubi  et  sepulchrum 
qua  oetenditur.*'  Bei^amin  of  TudeU  iu  the  12th 
century  sayii  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  %  hill  near  Seppboris  (Early  Travelt  in 
Pal  p.  89).  About  2  miles  £.  of  Sefm-iek  (Sep- 
pboris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hiU,  stands  the  litUe 
villflge  of  el-Afeshhady  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  bek>ng8  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Cbristiaus  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
gardmg  this  as  the  native  rillan^  of  tlie  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  el^  Meshhad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  J.  L.  P. 

OATH-RIMTtfON  (]'"ia"!  HSi  [/wne- 
granate-prtss :  rcOpeyu/ictfy,  exc.  Josh.  xxi.  24, 
Rom.  Vat.  TtOfptfifiAvf  and  1  Chr.,  Vat.  re&copuy: 
Gethre7n$non] ).  1.  A  city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  the  Lerites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi, 
69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Philistia,  apparently 
not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Kusebius 
mentions  a  TrrOi  lying  between  Antipatris  and 
Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well  to  the  position 
of  Gath-riinmon  {Onom.  s.  v.  Geth),  But  in  an- 
other place  he  says   TtBptfAfiiDy  vdv  itrri  K^firi 

us  *EKtu09p6Ko\tv  (Onom.  s.  v.).  This,  however, 
would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  position  of 
Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of  that 
assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (Ke- 
land,  p.  808). 

2.  pU$a$(i;  Alex.  BeuBira;  Aid.  with  11  MSS. 
BcuBffdy  (7  otliers  BtBtrdy) ;  Comp.  with  3  MSS. 
TcOpcfifuvy:  Gethremmtm.]  A  town  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  It  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  LXX.  reading  is  Bai$(rdy  [see 
above].  In  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
this  town  is  called  Bilkam.  The  reading  Gath- 
rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers, and  may  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
same  name  occurring  in  the  previous  verse. 

J.  L.  P. 

OA'ZA  (n-T?,  i.  e.  Atzah  [strong,  aforirets] : 
rd(a]  still  called  Ghuzzeh  or  *Azzah:  the  form 
Gaznra  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus, 
and  Brocardus  mentions  it  as  used  in  his  day),  one 
uf  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.     It  is 
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remarioUe  for  its  oontinuous  ( 
portaneeftom  the  very  earliest  times.  UkeDaiiiB^ 
cos,  it  is  mentioned  both  in  the  book  of  Gcdcsb 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatks:  and  it  is  stiB 
a  place  of  very  oooaideiable  aize,  huger  than 
Jertisalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  sitoation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  tovc 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
Egyot.  ^Ecr^iiri}  iucwro  &s  Ar'  Aiy^wrvy  it 
^oiylKJis  Uyri  M  rf  kpxfl  '>^'  ip^yiov  (Anian, 
Exp.  Alex.  ii.  26).  It  lay  on  the  road  which  mist 
always  have  been  tlie  line  of  oomniimieatiDQ  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Mile  and  the  whole  re^oa 
of  Syria.  Even  now  its  faaaars  are  better  than 
those  of  Jerusalem.  ^*Thoae  traTcUing  towards 
£g}'pt  natur^y  lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisiooB 
and  necessaries  for  the  desert:  while  tlM»e  coming 
from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaaa  exhausted,  and  must 
of  course  supply  themselves  anew  "  (Kobinson,  iL 
40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaa 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  mcaos 
**  the  strong; "  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  bis  resouron  of  aittUery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  9&yt  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  ef 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  C«mb^-ses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
th»  Ptolemies  and  Selaicidse  (Polyb.  r.  68,  xri.  40). 
This  city  was  one  of  tlie  most  important  militaiy 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccaljees  (see  1  Msoe. 
xL  61,  62,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  AnL  xui.  5,  §  5,  and 
13,  §  3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  (xr.  7,  §  3),  and  after  his  desth 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §  4).  Nor  does 
the  history  of  Gaza  in  connection  with  war  end 
here.  In  A.  D.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  genenb 
of  the  first  Kbalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  of  the  cnctaders  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  a.  d.  1170 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  atagea:  —  In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  tlie  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"  border  *'  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  as 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Dent  iL 
23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  '(Azzah"  in  the 
English  Version.  [Azzah.]  In  the  conquest  of 
Joshua  the  territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one 
which  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xL 
22,  xiM.  8).  It  was  astugned  to  the  tribe  of  Judsh 
(Josh.  XV.  47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  posseasioB 
of  it  (Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  kxij^; 
for  soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
PhUistines  (Judg.  iu.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  indoni 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  eflforts  of  Samson,**  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  throuj^h  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistuie  citj 
(1  Sam.  ri.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Sok>mon  became  master  of ''  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 


a  •  Th«  A.  T.  Judg.  xvl.  8,  Implltf  a  proximity  of  hour  Bonth«iast  from  Gasa ;  for  It  lias  in  tbe  lijU 
Ckoa  to  Hebron  which  is  not  true,  nor  required  by  the  ;  direction,  and  Is  a  marked  ranlnence,  being  pexiially 
Hebrew.  Samson  carried  the  doors  of  the  city-gate  '  Isolated  and  higher  than  any  other  point  In  the  nslgll 
"  to  the  top  of  the  hill  »  (di-finlte)  ^  that  la  (not  bffare,   borfaood.  8* 

b«t)  toward  Hebron."    This  may  be  the  hUl  half  an  I 
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HoA  in  afl  r  UmcM  the  same  trouble  with  the  PhU- 
liOiiieB  roc  pied  (2  Chr.  xzi.  16,  xxvi.  G,  xxviii.  18). 
iu  these  p  .vages,  indeed,  Gaia  it  not  ipecilied,  but 
there  is  little  donbt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K. 
xviii.  8,  we  are  diatiucUy  told  that  Uezekiah  ^*  sniote 
the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders 
thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city.*'  Diuring  this  period  of  Jewish  history, 
it  seems  tliat  some  facts  concerning  the  connection 
of  Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
ad<led  fh>m  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Nitievtk  and  BtUf^lon,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the 
prophets  where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city 
occurs:  namely,  Am.  i.  6,7;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  5.  The  period  intermediate  between  the  Old 
and  New  Teitaments  has  been  touched  on  ahove. 

Tlie  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  2t>)  is  full  of  intere:it.  It  is  the 
afoooiuxt  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on 
hlj  FsUin  froa  Jerusalem  to  Kg^pt.    The  words 
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I  io  this  ptMige:  <*  Arise  and  gc  tomards  tlie  south, 
!  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  ftxMu  Jennalen  to 
^  f  ^aza,  which  is  desert "  (vopc^ot  Ktnh  /M<n)/Ai9>(«rft 
M  T^p  d^hv  riiv  learafiedyovirat^  avh  'Up*  vaar 
\  Kiiffk  mIs  rdiw  aJhri  i<rr\p  forifiosh  have  jfivcn 
,  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  aoubted,  in  the  firat 
place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  angel 
or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of  this  doubt 
depends  partly  on  another  question,  namely,  whether 
tJhfi  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  or  the  city.  If 
;  to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  natumll}  be  under- 
stood as  St.  Luke*s;  and  we  may  suppose  that  be 
I  wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  begiL>ni:ig  of  the 
j  Jewish  war  (a.  d.  65),  when  Gaza  was  actuiUy 
I  desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  1 ).  Otliers  would 
refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he  tMy:4  that 
!  the  town  was  tprffios  after  it  was  taken  by  .Alex- 
ander; but  the  text  of  iStralio  in  this  plice  is  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the  statement 
I  cannot  be  literally  true.  Pompouius  Mela  speaks 
I  of  Gaia  as  » iogens  urbi  et  muuiU  admodum,** 


•nd  it  is  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny.  Some  inp- 
pose  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza  was  changed : 
and  this  may  possibly  be  true:  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  whereas  it  is 
now  considerably  more:  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast  may  liave  been  a 
motive  for  the  restorers  of  the  city  to  move  it 
further  eastwards,  llie  probability,  however,  is  that 
the  words  aJhri  itrrU  ffprifios  refer  to  the  road,  and 
are  used  by  the  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  Samaria,  on  what  route  he  would  find  the 
eunuch.  Besides  the  ordinary  road  fh>m  Jerusalem 
by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  another,  more  b^ 
Torable  for  carriages  (Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the 
south,  through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  dis- 
trict comparatively  \rithout  towns  and  much  ex- 
Med  to  the  incursions  of  people  fh>ra  tlie  desert. 
Tlie  matter  is  discussed  by.  Kaumer  in  one  of  his 


Btitrdgty  incorporated  in  the  last  edition  of  lik 
Palastiniy  also  by  Robinson  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
second  volume,  llie  latter  wiitcr  suggests  a  very 
probable  place  for  the  baptism,  nanu'Iy,  nt  the  water 
in  the  Wady  eUHaty^  between  Eleutheropolis  and 
Gaza,  not  fi&r  from  the  old  sites  of  I^Achish  and 
Eglon.  The  legendary  scene  of  the  baptism  is  at 
Beit^i&r^  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron :  the  tra- 
dition having  arisen  apparently  fh>m  the  opinion 
that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  southwards  from 
Jerusalem.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  it  all.  Lange  {Apntt,  ZeitniL 
ii.  109)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  tprifios* 
[See  Bktii-zur,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  modem  Ghuxzeh  is  situated  partly  on  ao 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  ya  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
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Tlierp  nrt  tk  tew  pahn-trees  in  the  towOf  and  ite 
fruit-orrhardt  are  very  prodneCive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighborliood  is  the  wide-spread  olive- 
gro\-e  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  Hence  arises  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghnzuk  exports  in 
large  qunntities.  [Ashes,  Amer.  ed.]  It  has  also 
an  acU\'e  trade  in  com.  For  a  ftdl  aecoant  of  nearly 
all  that  has  l>een  written  concerning  the  topograph- 
ical and  historical  relations  of  Gasa,  see  l&tter^s 
Erdkunde,  xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  traveUen  who 
hare  described  the  pbuie  we  may  mention  especially 
Robinson  {BMcal  Researches,  ii.  85-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  (»S>w  and  Paiestine,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  ha^'e  already  quoted ;  also  Thomson  {Land 
and  Hook,  ii.  331-343).  The  kst  writer  speaks  of 
the  f^r&X  extent  of  corn-land  near  Gaca,  and  of  the 
sound  of  milUtoncs  in  the  city.  Both  these  cii^ 
ctunstancos  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  acts 
and  sufferiugs  of  Samson,  the  great  hero  of  Gaza. 
[On  the  site  and  ruins  of  Gaza,  see  also  Porter's 
Uamib.  of  Stpr,  and  Palest,  i.  202  ff.;  Sepp's  Je- 
nunlem  u.  das  keil.  Lnnd^  n.  522  ff. ;  and  (lage's 
Trans,  of  Hitters  Geoyr.  of  PaUtUne,  iii.  2U5  ff. 
—  H.J  J.  S.  U. 

OAZ'ARA  (^  rd(apa,  and  rA  rd(apa:  [in  1 
^face.  XV.  28,  35,  Alex.  Ta^c^ywy  (gen.):]  Gax^ 
ara)f  a  place  frequently  mentioned  ui  the  wars  of 
the  l^laccaliee?,  and  of  great  miportance  in  the 
operations.of  both  parties.  Its  first  intiodoction  is 
as  a  stronghold  (ox^p«AUi),  in  which  Timotheus 
took  refuse  alter  his  ddeat  by  Judas,  and  which 
for  four  rial's  resisted  the  eflbrts  of  the  infuriated 
JewR  [i>  Mace.  x.  32-36).  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  UaccIiideA,  after  getting  possession  of  Judea,  was 
to  fortify  liethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  ciiadel 
i&Kpa)  At  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the 
same  names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn 
recorered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv.  28). 
So  important  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the 
residence  or  his  son  .lohn  as  geneml-in-chief  of  the 
Jenish  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezkr  or 
Gazkh.  ilie  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
LXX.  use  for  Gezer  in  tlie  O.  T. ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very 
much  in  aoourdnnce.  As  David  smote  the  Philis- 
tines fh>m  Gilieon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats 
Goi^as  at  Emmaus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera 
(1  Msu%.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  is  constantly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sesrcoast — Joppa 
and  Jamiita  (xv.  28,  35:  iv.  15),  and  with  tlie 
Philistine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa,  Ac  (iv.  15,  vil.  45, 
dv.  81).     [Gazeba.J  G. 

GA'ZATHITES,  THE  OOJ^H,  aocur. 
the  AtathUe :  re?  ra(al^:  Gazoos),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  }  ihaliitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
namr  is  rendered  Gazftrs  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZER  ("TJ^  [declivity,  precipice]  :  [Ta- 
(ripr.;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  FA.  ra(apay'  Gezer, 
Gdiern]),  2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  (iKZRR;  the  difierence  arising  from 
the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent;  which  has  been  here 
>taine(l  in  the  A.  V.,  though  disregarded  in  severnl 
Vther  places  w])ere  the  same  form  occurs.  [Gezkr.] 
From  the  uniform  practice  of  the  LXX.,  both  in 
the  O.  T.  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers 
that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was  Gazer;  but 
Jie  punctuation  of  the  Masorets  is  certainly  as 


OBBA 

often  the  one  as  tlie  other.  (EntM,  GtadL  fL  m 
note.)  G. 

OAZFUA.  1.  (ra  rdCnpa;  Akz.  Tampa 
Joseph,  rd  TdSapa'-  Gttrron,  Gazara)^  1  Maee. 
iv.  15,  vii.  45.  The  place  daevfaere  givco  ss 
Gaz.\ra. 

2.  [KaCupd;  AW.  Alex.  FaCiip^'-  Gaze.]  One 
of  the  **  8en*ants  of  the  temple,**  wfaoae  sons  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  F.adr.  r.  31).  In  Ezra 
and  Nehem.  the  name  is  G  a  zz  am. 

GA'ZEZ  (n|  [shearer]:  S  Tcfou^;  [Camp. 
raftC,  rofif ;  Aid.  raC^p:]  Gezez),  a  name  wliieh 
occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46;  (1)  as  son  of  Caleb 
by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Haran, 
the  son  of  the  same  woman:  the  second  is  posably 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first  At  any  rate  there  is 
no  necessity  fbr  the  assumption  of  Houbigant,  that 
the  second  Gazez  is  an  error  lor  Jahdai.  In  some 
MSS.  and  the  Peshito  the  name  is  given  Gaza. 
The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second  occnrrenoe. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (nN"T^?n :  roTs  PaCaiois: 
PhiUsthiim),  mhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xri.  3). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazathites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (Wa  [detowring]'.  TaC^^rnC^: 
Gazam,  [Gezem] ).  The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among 
the  families  of  the  Xetiiimm  who  returned  torn 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  viL 
51).  In  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  is  altered  td 
Gazera. 

GE'BA  (3733,  often  with  thedefSniie  aitiek  = 
the  hUl:  Tafiai^  [etc.:  Gabon,  Geba,]  Gabai, 
Gabee),  a  city  of  Dei\jamin,  with  ^  snburbs," 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  H. 
60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  fiTvwp  of  the 
Bei^amite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (Josh,  x^iit.  24). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to 
the  emphasis  required  in  Hebrew  before  a  pause; 
and  the  same  change  occurs  in  F^r.  ii.  26;  Neh. 
vii.  30  and  xi.  31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25:  2  K.  zxiii.  8;  the 
last  three  of  these  being  in  the  A.  Y.  Geba-  la 
one  place  Geba  u  used  as  the  northern  landnttric 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Bei\jam]n,  in  the  ex- 
pression "  ttom  G.  to  Beer-sheba  "  (2  K.  zxiH.  8): 
and  also  as  an  eastern  limit  in  oppomtion  to  Gazer 
(2  Sam.  V.  25).  In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  \mA 
in  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon. 
During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but  they  were  cgettcd  by 
Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly  to 
his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  o\-erwhefan- 
ing  in\-asion.  Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks 
whidi  stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of 
Michmash,  in  terms  which  fix  (^ba  on  the  south 
and  Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ra\ine  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  5;  the  A.  Y.  has  here  Gibcah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modere 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  bill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Suweinit^  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name  of 
Afukhmds.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  stoiy  oi 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certam; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Ber\)amite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  southwaid 
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to  Jamtalein,  which  we  have  ia  Is.  x.  2ft-82;  where 
the  Diinute  detaiU — the  stoppage  of  the  heavy 
ha^iiji^  (A.  V.  "  carriages  **),  which  could  nut  be 
got  acroes  the  broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Mich- 
mash;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  amiy,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac 

(*' lodjring,"  llbp  =  pe«t  for  the  night)  at  Gel « 
on  the  oppoiiite  side  —  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  spot.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
souih  b;uik  of  tliis  important  wady  —  one  of  the 
must  striking  natural  features  of  this  part  of  the 
couiitrv  —  tiie  uiention  of  Geba  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very  siscnificant 
Thus  comniandiiig  the  pass,  its  ibrtification  by  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  22;  2  ciir.  xvi.  6)  is  also  quite  intelligible. 
It  continues  to  be  named  with  Michmash  to  the 
very  hwt  (Neh.  xi.31).  . 

Geba  Is  probably  intended  by  the  **  Gibeah-in  • 
tlie-field  '*  of  .ludg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
very  applicable.  [Gibeah,  6.J  The  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  ponsibly  fk-om 
some  provincial  usage,'*  "  Geba  "  is  used  fior  "  Gib- 
eah." These  ara:  (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A. 
v.,  probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has 
« Gibeah."  (2.)  Judg.  xx.  83:  *«the  mesviows," 
or  more  probably  *'  the  cave  of  Geba."  Geba  may 
be  here  intended,  but  Gibeah  —  as  in  the  A.  V.  — 
seems  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oc- 
curring here  at  a  pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  it  stands  as  Gdbi.  (.3.)  1  Sam. 
xiii.  16 :  here  the  meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A. 
y.  has  again  altered  the  name  acoordinii^ly.  Jo- 
sephus  (AuL  vi.  6,  §  2)  has  ra/Saeir,  Gibeon,  in 
this  phuse;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii. 
2i),  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  {Taifiai;  Alex.  Ttu/k»\  [Sin. 
rai^or;  (.'omp.  ra$d;  Aid.  Feufid])  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Hobfemes  is  said  to  have  made 
his  encampment — "between  Geba  and  Sc^lhopo- 
lis  *'  —  must  be  the  plaee  of  the  same  name,  Jtba, 
on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jeidn,  about 
three  miles  from  the  former  (Kob.  i.  440).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variatton  here  —  "  venit 
ad  Idunueos  in  terram  Gabaa."  G. 

GE^AL  (^39,  e*bal,  tnm  b?),  Cdbal,  to 

iwUl;  hence  b^,  (?Ml,  a  Ime;  thence  Ju^. 
Gebil,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary: 
[in  Ps.,]  rtfid\;  [Vat  Sin.  Noi/SoA:]  Gebal;  [in 
Kz.,  fii$\tot'-  OiUif\\  a  proper  name,  occurring 
in  I's.  Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connection  with 
Edom  and  .Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philis- 
tine and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  Tlie  mention 
of  Assur,  or  the  Ass>Tian,  in  the  next  vern  is  with 
reason  supposed  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is 
inscribed,  moreover,  with  the  name  of  Asaph. 
Now  in  S  Chr.  xx.  14  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Asaph,  Jahaxiel,  who  is  inspired  to 
encouraii^  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people,  when  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  otbera  from  lieyond  the  sea,  and  from  Syria 
(as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. :  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
go  into  the  obaeurities  and  varieties  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  not  to  recognize  the  connection  between 
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this  psalm  and  these  events;  and  heilce  the  ooop 
texts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  records 
will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Psalms 
to  be  one  and  tiie  same  city  with  the  GeUd  of 
hjsekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Ph<jenicia» 
and  not  another,  as  some  have  supposed,  m  the 
district  ro^ud  about  Petra,  which  is  by  Jcsephus, 
Lusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene.  Jeho.sh« 
aphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr.  xvii.  10-U), 
and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab  against 
the  Syrians  (UmL  ch.  xviii.).  Now,  acconling  to 
tbe  poetir  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him.  On 
ttie  south  the  E^omites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Haga> 
renes;  on  the  southeast  Moab,  and  northeast  Am- 
mon. Along  the  a'hole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat*s  mai*itime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
36)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  'I^tb,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal, 
with  As^ur,  i.  e.  the  Sjiians,  or  ^\ss}TiHns,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  obsen-ed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
GcIhU  no  leas  in  the  prophecy  (ver.  0)  than  in  the 
psalm.  But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evi- 
dently no  mean  city.  From  the  fiict  tliat  its  in* 
habitants  are  written  '^Giblians"  in  the  Vulg. 
and  "Biblians"  in  the  LXX.,.we  may  infer  their 
identity  with  the  Giblites,  spoken  of  In  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their 
city  with  the  «*Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  lit- 
erature—  so  extensive  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
surrounding  district.  (See  a  passage  from  Lucian, 
quoted  by  Kebnd,  Patau/,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  291). ) 
It  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  som»- 
whst  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Adonis,  so  eetebrsted  in  mythology  (contp.  Ez. 
viii.  Id).  Meanwhile  the  Giblites,  or  Biblians, 
seem  to  have  been  preeminent  in  the  arts  of  stone* 
carving  (1  K.  v.  18)  and  ship-caulkhig  (Ez.  xxviL 
9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo,  their  industry  suffered 
greatly  from  the  robbers  infesting  the  sides  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the 
strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  issued,  but 
freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant  (Stnb.  xvi.  2,  18). 
Some  have  OMifounded  Gebal,  or  Biblus,  with  the 
Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodicea„  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and 
site  of  which,  still  caUed  Jel>ilee,  are  so  graphically 
described  by  Maundrell  (AaWy  Traceit  in  Palts- 
tine,  by  Wright,  p.  494).  By  Moroni  (Dizum. 
Kcclet.)  they  are  accurately  distuiguished  und..'jr 
their  respective  names.  Finally,  Biblus  becama  a 
Christum  see  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre  (Rdand'a 
PaUul,  lib.  L  p.  214  ff,).  It  shared  the  usual  vi- 
cissitudes of  Christianity  in  these  parts;  and  e^'eo 
now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  called 
JebaU  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name.  £.  S.  Ft 

GE'BBR  099  [mnn^  kero\)^  a  name  occur- 
ring twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  communariat 
oflSoers,  and  there  only.  L  (Na^Sfo;  [Vat  Alex. 
rafifp:  Benffober].)  The  son  of  Geber  (fien- 
Utber)  resided  b  the  fortress  of  Kamoth-Gilead. 
and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the  district  of 
Aigob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {AnL  riU.  2,  §  3) 
gives  the  name  as  rafid^s. 

2.  iTafi4o;  [Vat.  M.  omiU:]  Gaier.)  Gthm 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  tbe  for&Mr-r 
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the  *^hxid  of  GilMd/*  the  ooniitry  oriKiiudlj  pot- 
•aned  by  8Ui<m  and  Og,  probably  the  modern 
Beikti,  the  great  paeture-ground  of  the  tribes  east 
of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  oonduaion  of  this 
fcrse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very  unsAtisfaetory 
~  ^  and  he  iras  the  only  officer  which  was  in  the 
land,"  when  two  others  are  mentioned  in  13  and 
14.  A  more  aeeorata  interpretation  is,  **  and  one 
officer  who  was  in  the  Und,"  that  is,  a  superior 

(3*^^3,  a  word  of  rare  occurrenoe,  but  used  again 
for  Solomon's  « officers'*  hi  S  Chr.  riu.  10)  over 
the  three.  Josephus  has  M  Si  ro^rmy  cfs  wcUck 
HpX^^  &iro8^8f  ticre,  the  wdKiy  referring  to  a  simikr 
statement  just  before  that  there  was  also  one  general 
superintendent  over  the  oommissaries  of  the  whole 
ef  Upper  Palestine.  G. 

OITBIM  (Q^39n,  with  the  article = probably 
the  diickeg  [citterwy  ^priAg$^  Fiirst] ;  the  word  is 
used  hi  that  sense  in  2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere: 
n^^ffV;  [Comp.  re^^ftO  Gabim)^  a  village  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
road,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  modem 
AmWi)  and  the  ridge' on  which  Nob  was  situated, 
and  ftom  which  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeration  by 
Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose  inhabitants  fled  at  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  (x.  31).  Judging  by  those 
places  the  situati<lki  of  which  is  known  to  ua,  the 
enumeration  is  so  orderiy  that  it  *n  impoasible  to 
entertain  the  ooi\|ecture  of  either  Eusebius  ( Onom, 
Gebin),  who  phces  it  at  Geba,  five  miles  north  of 
Gophiia;  or  of  Schwars  (p.  131),  who  would  have 
it  identical  with  Gob  or  GeMr:  the  former  being  at 
least  10  miles  north,  and  the  hitter  90  miles  west, 
of  its  probable  position.  Et-Immpeh  occupies 
about  the  right  spot  G. 

OEDALI'AH  (nj^B,  and  ^STT^Ti,  »•  «• 
Gedalialiu  [Jehotfoh  it'greaq:  To9okiasi  Oodo- 
Uat),  1.  Gkdaliah,  the  son  of  Ahlkam  (Jere- 
miah's protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Sbaphan  the  secretary  of  king  JosUh.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c.  588,  Xebuchsd- 
nenar  departed  from  Judiea,  learing  Gedalfadi  with 
a  Chaldiean  gtutrd  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  a  strong 
(1  K.  XV.  22)  town,  six  miles  K.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
govern,  as  -a  tributary  (Joseph.  Anl.  x.  9,  §  1)  of 
Uie  king  of  Babyk>n,  the  rine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Hi.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  Jeremiah  Joined  Gedaliah;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
'  pected  at  the  end  of  a  bng  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism,  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popuhur  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Kosenmiiller  hi  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  hun  for  the  rumed 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear-  of  the  ChaMaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was,  — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  Jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of 
Ishmad,  a  member  of  the  royal  lamily  of  Judah 
(JfMeph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  3).  This  man  [Ishmael,  2 
K.  XXV.  25]  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  purpose 
io  destroy  Gedaludi.     Gedaliah,^  generously  refus- 
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faig  to  belietire  a  friendly  waran^  which  he  leemei 
of  the  intended  tnnehery,  was  nnnicnd,  with  bit 
Jewish  and  Chakhean  folhnren,  two  months  after 
his  appointmeiit.  After  his  death,  which  b  ifcin 
oommemorated  hi  the  Jewish  ealendar  (Prideaux, 
Oonnexiom,  am»  588,  and  Zcch.  viiL  19)a  as  a 
national  calamity,  the  Jews,  in  their  native  hod, 
anticipating  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 
to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt  under  Johanan. 

2.  \\»L  rovra,  roAovw.]  Gedalia'hu:  a 
lievite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played 
the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3, 
9). 

3.  [ra3aX(«;  Tat  -Asia;  FA.  TaXaStta:  ^ 
doUa,]  Gkdaliah;  a  priest  hi  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ear.  X.  18).     [Joadaxus.] 

4.  [FA.I  reXiot:  GetfeSas,]  Gkdaua'hc; 
son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who 
caused  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 

6.  Gedauah;  grandfather  of  Ziyhaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  W.  T.  K 

OEDa>UB  (rc88oiV»;  (Tat.  K«8Ssep:] 
Geddm)rl  Esdr.  t.  30.     [Gahab.] 

GBD'EON  ([Alex.]  rc8c«r;  [Sin.  Fctair:] 
Gedeom),  h  The  son  of  Baphaim;  one  ct  the 
anoestqn  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  The  name  ii 
omitted  k  the  Vat  LXX. 


Galled  the  "Hut  of  tbe  seventh/'  i.  «.  month 
Zeeh.  vlU.  19  with  S  K.  xzr.  %.     Bee  Fe$tt 
in  IUnoK«s  AMri-AMy*.  iv.  887).    For  tha 


S.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  oune  GiDEoa 
(Heb.  xl.  89);  retained  m  the  N.  T.  bj  our  trans* 
ktors,  in  company  with  Eltas,  Ehaeus,  One,  Jesiis, 
and  other  Greciaed  Hebrew  names,  to  the  eonJuiioa 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

OBDER  (n:T3  [walMphee]:  r«8^;  [Tat 
A^ci.]  Gader),  llw  king  of  Gedcr  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  bj  Jodiiia  on  tfas 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Joeh.  xiL  13),  and  BMotioncd 
in  that  Ust  only.  Befaig  named  with  Debir,  Hoi^ 
mah,  and  Arad,  Geder  irss  evidently  in  the  extnow 
sooth:  this  prevents  our  identifying  H  with  Gedor 
(Josh.  XV.  68),  which  hj  between  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem;  or  with  hanGMensh  in  the  low  eoantrv 
(XV.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  St  may  be 
the  same  pkoe  as  the  Geidor  named  in  eonneetioo 
with  the  Simeonitci  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).  G. 

GEDE'HAH  (rnjlin,  with  th«  article  = 
tketheqfOoU:  rdBnpm:  oWera),  a  town  of  Judah 
m  the  Ske/eiah  or  lowland  country  (Joeh.  xv.  36), 
apparent^,  from  the  near  mention  of  Aaekah, 
Soooh,  Ac.,  hi  its  eastern  part,  near  the  ««TaBey  of 
the  Terebhith.*'  [Elah.]  This  pooitkni  agna 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebiua  (  Owmot- 
tuxm)  to  "  Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time 
a  very  bige  viUage  10  miles  irom  Eleutheropolis,  oa 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda);  and  also  with  an- 
other which  he  gives  as  (}idora,  in  the  boondariss 
of  Jerusalem  (J£lia),  near  the  Terebinth.  Ne 
town  bearing  this  name  has  however  been  yet  dis- 
oovcred  in  this  hitherto  little  expired  district  The 
name  (if  the  interpretation  given  he  ootreci),  and 
the  occurrenoe  next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gu>- 
KROTHAiM,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  sheep- 
breeding  in  this  part  G. 

GEDB'RATHITE,  THE  OiTJ!!?*?  [see 
above]:  «  ra3apatft(fi;  [Vet  ^i^;]'Aiex.  I\i<ir- 


chaneter  of  Oedalteh  and  the  tiagieal  seena  cf  bk 
dMth,  the feadsr  may  sie  Slsakgr^ Mmiak  llMiary,! 

eieff.  B. 
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9m9t\  [FA.  ma<uNi:]  OaderaMUs)^  the  native  of 
ft  pbee  oOled  tiedenh,  bui  not  of  tlMt  in  the 
BJUftiak  of  Jadah,  for  JonfaMl  the  Gedenthite 
(1  Chr.  xU.  4)  WM  one  of  Soul's  own  tribe  — hia 
•<  brathien  of  Betgamin "  (ver.  3).  Ko  other  it 
named.  G. 

GB'DERITE,  THB  O'^TSin :  iMo^plrns 
[Vat.  -^fc-] ;  Alex,  o  TcScm:  GederiU$)li,  e.  the  na- 
tive of  ■ome  ptaoe  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal- 
hnnan  the  dederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and 
•ycamora  gtoves  in  the  low  country  {SheftLih)  for 
king  David  (1  Cbr.  xxvii.  28).  He  poKsibly  be 
longed  to  Gkdkrah,  a  place  in  thia  dlatrict,  the 
very  locality  for  lyeamoreB.  G. 

GBDE^OTH  (n"n.7|l==«Ae9M»<ei,  but  in 
Chr.  with  the  article:  rtindp,  raXnp^;  Alex.  r«* 
9iipm0i  GidenMk,  G'tJeroth),  a  town  in  the  8he/- 
tlah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41;  2  Chr. 
zxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Gederah  and  Gederothaim  in  the  Sst  in 
Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more  to  the 
north  with  Makkedah.  llie  notice  in  Chronicles 
afaowSf  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  dose  together.  G. 

OBDBBOTHAaM  (D\nil9=A0o  aiU^ 
/bldi:  Gtdoraihaim),  a  town  in  t^  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  T^X.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it ««!  al  fwavAs it 
airiif.  G. 

GBa)0B0S7ji[aiiwfl]:  Gedor),  L  (rtd- 
Mr;  Alex.  rc9#p.)'  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur 
(Josh.  XV.  58),  and  therefore  a  few  miks  north  of 
Hebron.  Eusebius  (Omom,  »«G«dur'*)  pboes  it 
at  ten  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  the  modem  lAdd; 
bat  this  does  not  agree  with  the  requiremenU  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Kobinson  (UL 
983)  has  discovered  a  Jedir  half  way  between  Beth- 
lehon  and  Hebron,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
road,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
lite.    The  GiSMlur  of  Eusebius  ia  more  likdy. 

2.  [r«3»p;  FA.  rf38c»p.]  The  town  — appar- 
ently of  Benjamin  — to  which  <*Jehoram  of  Ge- 
dor'' belonged,  whose  sons  Jodah  and  Zebadiah 
were  among  the  mighty  men,  "  Saul's  brethren  of 
Bei^min,*'  who  jouied  David  in  his  difllculties  at 
Zikbg  (1  Or.  xiL  7).    The  name  has  the  definite 

article  to  it  in  this  passage  ("IIT^iT^P :  o/  rev 
r«3<ip)>  If  this  be  a  Beigamite'name,  it  is  very 
probably  connected  with 

3.  {r§io6p;  [in  1  Chr.  viiL  31,  Vat  Aoup;  in 
ix.  87,  Vat.  Sin.  IcSovp.])  A  man  among  the 
ancestors  of  Saul;  son  of  Jehid,  the  "&ther  of 
Gibeon  "  (1  Chr.  viU.  31;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealos^  of 
Judah  —  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  and  18  —  (in  both  shortened 

to  "^"^^  :  r«3<6p).  In  the  former  passage  Penuel 
b  said  to  be  *«  fother  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife 
(A.  T.  «« JehudQah  *'),  has  the  same  title.  In  the 
Tsrgnm,  Jered,  Gedor,  and  other  names  in  this 
passage,  ai«  treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  oon- 
femd  Ob  him  by  Jehodyah,  who  b  identified  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

ft.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 
Cbr.  iv.  89,  certain  chiefo  of  the  tribe  aie  said  to 
•tete  gone,  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah,  *»  to  the  ca- 
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trance  of  Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  vaOsgr** 

(K^|l^))  In  search  of  pa»(ure  grounds,  and  to  \mm 
expelled  thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in 
tents,  and  the  Blaonites  (A.  V.  <* habitations"). 
Simeon  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  this  Gedor  must  be  a  diliereiit  place  fh>m 
'that  noticed  above  —  No.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver. 
42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion, then  we  should  kwk  for  Gedor  between  the 
south  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i  e.  Petra.  No 
place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direction.  The  LXX.  (l)oth  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for 
Gedor  (fWf  rov  4\eeiy  r4pnpa;  which  agrees  well 
both  with  the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of 
the  *^  pasture,"  and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  32^ 
note).  The  "valley"  (O'li,  L  e.  raiher  the  "rav- 
ine"), fixim  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  well-known  spot;  but  in  our  pree* 
ent  limited  knbwledge  of  that  district,  no  cot^Jecture 
can  be  made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  Naehal  (=  wady),  and  not  Gaiy  is  the  word 
elsewhere  applied  to  (ierar.  G. 

GEHA'ZI  (nro  [usually  =:  nq-^  •«% 
ofvidonj  (jes.;  Ftirst  suggests  from  another  root, 
lessenerj  demer]:  Tiffl;  [Vat  Alex.  -f«:]  Criea), 
the  servant  or  boy  of  EUsha.  He  was  sent  as  the 
prophet*s  messenger  on  two  occasions  to  the  good 
Shunammito  (3  K.  iv.);  obtained  fhiudulently  in 
Elisha's  name  money  and  gannenta  from  Naanuui 
was  miracufeusly  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prc^het's  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunam- 
mito whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared 
before  the  king,  petitioning. for  her  house  and  land 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven 
years*  absence  in  PhiUstia  (2  K.  viii.). 

W.  T.  R 

GEHEN'KA  (rc^nw),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  Dbrng,  Josh.  XV.  8,  Neh.  xL  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  rcuiiva.  Josh,  xviii.  16;   more  ftdly 

Qbrns  '»a,  or  'rrgs  %  2  k.  am.  10,  s 

Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  "  valley  of 
Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  son,*'  or  "children  of  H." 
(A.  v.),  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  s!  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  wonhip  of 
the  fiie-gods  by  Abas,  the  idolatrous  Jews  oflfered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiu. 
6;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-9).  In  consequence  of  these 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxiiL  10);  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the 
common  hiy-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  kite 
and  somewhat  questkmable  authorities,  the  com- 
bustible portions  consumed  with  fixe.  From  the 
depth  and  narrowness  of  the  goige,  and,  perhaps, 
ita  ever-burning  fires,  as  weU  as  from  ita  being  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorta  of  putrefying  matter,  and  all 
that  defiled  the  holy  dty,  it  became  in  later  times 
the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting  punuhment, 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched;"  in  which  the  Talmudista  pbood  the 
mouth  of  hell:  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the 
V.  of  H.,  between  which  a  smoke  ariseth  .... 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna."  (Talmud,  quo- 
ted by  Barcbty,  Gig  of  GrtM  JCmg.  p.  90;  Lighi- 
foot,  CeHiur.  Ckorogri^,  AfntL  froctm,  ii.  900.) 
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In  thia  sense  the  word  is  used  bj  our 
Lord,  Matt  t.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiiL  15,  33;  Mark 
jc.  43,  45;  Luke  xii.  6;  aod  with  the  addition  rod 
trvp6s,  ^iatt.  V.  22,  xviii.  9;  Mark  ix.  47;  and  by 
St.  James,  iii.  6.    [Ukll;  Hikkom,  Vallky  op; 

TOI'HET.]  E.  V. 

*  'lliere  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of 
Enoch  which  deserves  notice  here,  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  example  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Gehenna  or  the  Valle}'  of  Iliunom  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The  x-alley  is 
not  ruiined  in  the  passage  referred  to,  but  it  is  so 
minutely  described  in  connection  with  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Ziou  tliat  its  identity  is  unmistakable. 
After  the  description,  tlie  passage  continues  thus :  — 

"Then  I  said:  «What  means  this  blessed  land 
which  is  full  of  trees,  and  this  accursed  valley  in 
the  midst? '  Then  Urid,  one  of  the  holy  angels 
with  me,  answered  and  said :  *  This  accursed  vsJley 
b  for  those  who  shall  be  accursed  to  eternity :  here 
must  assemble  all  tbosi;  who  utter  with  their  mouths 
unseemly  speeches  against  (iod,  and  blaspheme  his 
glory;  here  they  are  to  be  gathered,  and  this  is  the. 
pboe  of  their  punishment.  And  in  the  last  times 
will  the  spectacle  be  given  to  the  righteous  of  a 
Just  judgment  on  these  for  ever  and  ever;  for  which 
those  who  have  found  meroy  will  praise  the  I^rd  of 
gk>ry,  tlie  eternal  king.'"  {Enoch,  c.  27,  Dill- 
maim;  26,  Jjiurenoe.) 

*'  lliia,**  renuu*ks  a  writer  in  the  National  Re- 
new (xviii.  563,  564),  "  is  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  Jewish  belief  respecting  the  scene  and  mode 
of  the  Messianic  crisis.  .  .  .  The  Judgment,  it  is 
plain,  was  to  take  pboe  near  Jerusalem :  and  while 
the  temple  hill  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  reward  to 
the  pious,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  ui  order 
to  be  within  sight  [comp.  Is.  Ixvi.  24],  would  take 
place  in  the  valley  of  Hinnoni  below.  Tliis  spot, 
H  is  quite  evident,  is  not  figurati^-ely  refemxi  to,  as 
furnishing  merely  a  name  and  symbol  for  the  Invis- 
ible penalties  of  another  world,  but  literally  desig- 
nated as  their  real  topographicfU  seat;  precisely  as 
the  neighboring  heights  are  taken  to  be  the  proper 
metropolis  of  the  elect.  Both  physical  and  his- 
torical causes  inclined  the  Jewish  imagination  to 
seWct  this  particidar  valley  for  the  hXal  purpose. 
Stretching  towards  the  Tolcanic  district  to  the  south, 
it  is  said  to  ha^'e  emitted  at  times  a  smoke  which 
betrayed  subterranean  fires,  and  which  would  ro- 
oeive'from  the  Jew  the  same  penal  interpretation 
that  his  Scriptures  had  already  put  on  the  convul- 
sions of  the  Asphaltite  bashi.  Ajid  as  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  it  was  associated  with 
many  horrors,  and  had  reoiBlved  the  curse  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  3  K.  zziii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  81-^, 
xix.  6-7,  xxxU.  36;  Is.  xxir.  16,  24)."  • 

For  a  Aiiler  illustration  of  the  sul  ject,  see  DiU- 
mann*s  note  {Das  Buck  Henoch^  pp.  131, 132),  and 
eomp.  Enochs  cc.  xc.  96,  27,  Ut.  1,  2,  Ivi.  3,  4  (or 
Ixxxix.  84-37,  liii.  1,  2,  liv.  7,  8,  in  LAurenoe's 
transhition).  The  conception  of  the  writer  appears 
to  have  been,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messianic 
judgment  the  wicked  wouM  be  gathered  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous, 
where  the  earth  would  open,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
followers  of  Korah  (Num.  zvi.  80),  and  receive 
them  into  the  fiery  lake  beneath.  From  this  oon- 
oeption  of  "the  accursed  valley"  as  the  gate. of 
hdl,  the  transfer  of  the  name  Gehenna  to  the  place 
of  punishment  itself  (comp.  the  LaUn  Atemm) 
was  easy  and  natural.  Jahnnnam  b  the  current 
4fBUe  name  fix  hall,  aa  Gekhmam  Is  in  the  Tar- 
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gnrna  and  the  Tafanud  (sea  BoxU  Lex.  Talm,  eoL 
395,  and  lightfoot  and  Wetstcin  on  Matt  v.  22). 
See  also  Jkho6R.vpi[at,  Vallky  ok.  A. 

GELIXOTH  (nnVb?  [fii-cfc,  drcu'U]: 
VaktX^;  Alex.  A7OXA1AW0,  as  if  the  definite  artide 
had  been  originally  prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word : 
ad  fumtt/os^  a  pboe  named  among  the  marks  of 
tlie  soutti  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Uei^iin 
(Josh.  xviiL  17).  llie  boundary  went  from  Kn- 
shemesh    towanls    Gelik>th,    which    was    **OTer 

agamst"  (n^S)  the  ascent  of  Adummim.  In 
the  description  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah, 
which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the  south  of 
Beqjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for  Gdiloth, 
with  the  aaoie  specification  as   **over  against" 

(n^^)  tlie  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xr.  7). 
The  name  Gelikth  never  occurs  again  in  this  k>- 
callty,  and  it  therefore  seems  probdble  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  are  obtained  through  the  hiUs  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho, 
along  which  the  boundary  in  question  appean  to 
have  run;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the 
ascent  of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  throu^  one 
of  these  gaps  in  the  distance,  ^*  oi-er  against "  the 
spectator,  and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  lo 
indicate  the  duectkm  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Getilnth  does  not  again  appear  ia 
the  A.  v.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  pe- 
culiar topographical  sense.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  S.  ^  P 
(1st  edit.)  $  13,  contains  sll  that'can  be  said  on 
the  point :    **  This  word  is  deriv«d  from  a  not 

bl?|,  » to  roll'  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  287  A.).  Of  the 
fi^'e  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are 
in  the  general  sense  of  boundary  or  border:  Josh, 
xiu.  2,  *  All  the  borders  of  the  Philistines  *  {Bpia)\ 
Joel  iii.  4,  « All  the  coasU  of  Pakstine  *  (roA^Ao/a 
a\\o^6\ay)i  and  three  specially  relate  to  the 
ooune  of  the  Jordan:  Josh.  xxii.  10,  11,  ^llie 
bm-ders  of  Jordan '  {Fakaia  tow  'lopid^ovU  E». 
xh-ii.  8,  « The  east  anmiry'  {els  rhy  ToKiXaiaM). 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that 
this  word  is  anak)gous  to  the  Scotch  term  *■  links,' 
which  has  both  the  meanings  of  Geliloth,  being 
used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as 
well  as  with  the  derived  meanmg  of  a  coast  or 
shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from  Ciccar^ 
which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  %-egetation  or 
dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of 
the  river." 

It  will  not  be  overiookod  that  the  pfauw  Gelikith, 
notioed  above,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jor- 

n.  G. 

GEMALXI  OV?J  [eamel^ttner  or  camt!- 
keeper]:  TofioXl;  [Vat.  Tofuu:]  CemaUi\  tlie 
fiither  of  Ammid,  who  was  the  **  nilcr  "  {Nasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spiei 
who  expk)ied  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMARFAH  (n^"^^  [JekoeahrtquUesV. 
VofAaplas;  [Vat  w.  10,  il,'-p«i-:]:  Gamartas). 
1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  father  of  Mi- 
chaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  aod 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  I»rd,  fron 
which  (or  from  a  window  in  which,  IMdeaux,  Mi« 
chaelis)  Baruoh  read  Jtramiah's  abrming  prophecy 
m  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  b.  c  606  (Jer.  xxzvi 
[10-12,  25]).    GMMriiOi  with  the  other  priwM 
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hwd  the  Dirine  message  with  terror  but  without 
»  rign  of  repentance;  though  Gemariah  joined  two 
otliers  in  iiitreating  king  Jcdioiakim  to  forbear  de- 
stroying the  roll  which  thejhad  talcen  ttom  Banich. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  b.  c.  597  by  king 
Zedeki&h  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Bab^ion,  was  made  tlie  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxir.)-  W.  T.  B. 

GBMS.     [Stones,  Frxcious.] 

GENEALOGY  ir€PtaJioyla),  Uterally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  ytwta\6yosi  <•  t.  of  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  gen- 
emtious.  lience  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  ia-ropla)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.    In  Hebrew 

the  term    for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is   "^90 

bn»n,  and  n'nyVl  "JSQ,  ^Uie  book  of  the 
generations;  *'  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
pression often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  MaUhew,  where 
"  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ "  in- 
cludes the  whole  history  contained  in  that  Gospel. 
8o  Gen.  il.  4,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of 
the  history  which  follows.     Gen.  ▼.  1,  vi.  0,  x.  1, 
xi.  10,  27,  zxv.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  V  9,  xxxvii.  3,  are 
other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and  these  pas- 
sages seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histo- 
ries from  whkh  the  book  of  Genesis  was  oom|ukd. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  fonn  of  history  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews,  op  the  Semitic  races.     The  earliest 
Greek  histories  were  also  geneak)gie8.     Thus  the 
histories  of  Acusilaus  of  Aigoa  and  of  Ilecataeus  of 
Miletus  were  entitled  rcrco^oy^oit  and  the  frag- 
ments remaining  of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  Uellaoicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,^  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.     The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclidse,  Alcmseonidse,  dke.,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  eonqueron  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere;  the  hered- 
itary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
'  ehidsB,  Eumolpkls!,  Ac.^  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece 
and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as  Homer, 
into  Unhe^/ratrioy  and  y4r7i,  and  the  existence  of 
the  tt-ibe,  the  gens^  ana  the  /amiUa  among  the 
Bomans;  the  Celtic  clans,  ttie  Saxon  fiunilies  using 
a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genealogies 
running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are  among 
the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to  prove  the 
strong  fiimily  and  genealogiod  instinct  of  the  an- 
cient world.     Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  the  pas- 
sion for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned 
by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  aococdance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  theur  contemporaries.     In  their  case,  however, 
it  was  heightened  by  seveial  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abrsiham,  IsaAc,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 


*  *Ova  *EAAavuco(  'AjcovoiAiy  irtpc  tw  yntuiXpyMir 
Utue9^m¥iiKw  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  I.  8). 

&  Jul.  Afiieanaa,  in  his  E^.  to  AristidrSj  expressly 
BMntiODS  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at  Jeru- 
saisra  faidaded  those  nbo  were  descended  from  proae- 
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separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentl2e  weiid{ 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  sprins;  from  ths 
tribe  of  Judah;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  princifdes  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  metnoin 
e^'en  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  pro1ia))Iy  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  (len.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen 
X.,  xi.,  Ac,  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham.    But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 

the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (tt^HN'^n, 

or  in  th^  hnguage  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  "Ty^nn) 

was  much  frirther  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-36 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  'the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  £x.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacobus  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  waj^  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  £x.  vi.^  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Di\iue  com- 
mand, ^  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
figithers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fiithers,  accorduig  to 
the  numbor  of  the  names,  by  their  poUs,"  Num.  U, 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  fniuilies  added,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  geneidogical  divis- 
ions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
ofiered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogiod 
arrangements,  namely,  that  by  manria^  or  servi^ 
tude,  or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons 
not  strictiy  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as 
belonging  to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  prop- 
extjf  within  their  borders,  and  a'ere  liable  to  the 
various  services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  per- 
formed under  the  bends  of  such  tribes  and  families. 
Nobody  supposes  that  all  the  ComeUi,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  fh)m  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  eridence  from  Scripture,  as  wdl 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  alMolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  patriarchs.^  The  tribe  of 
I^vi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  as  e.  y.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 


lytes,  and  ytimpai^  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  from 
the  (Mtrlarehs.  The  registers  In  Exra  and  Nehemtali 
include  the  Nethinim,  and  the  chiidren  of  SoIouuiAli 
servants 
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Sqgols  and  the  miis  of  Rcphabh,  Ac.,  in  1  Chr. 
itt.  91,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  wu  not  the 
ground  of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective 
tribes.  [Beciier;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  «r«s, 
and  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tioDal  coune,  the  fuundation  of  all  the  Jewish 
OfganizatioQ,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  mariced  bj  atten- 
tion to  genealogical  operations.  When  David  estab- 
lished the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
the  &mily  chief.  The  lingen,  the  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  pbtyers  on  instruments,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  Kehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When 
Hezekiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  had  fidlen  into  disuse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  Ihis 
appears  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  geneah^es 
In  Chronicles  terminating  in  Ilezekiah's  reign  [Az- 
ABiAH,  5],  from  the  expression  "  So  all  Israel  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immedi- 
ately Mowing  geneakgies  which  do  so  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xxzi.  16-19  prov- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a 
complete  census  was  taken  by  Hexekiah.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  inci- 
dentally from  Prov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff 
of  scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcrib- 
ing genealogical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
erta.  So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah,  who  among  other  great  works  built  the 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35), 
and  was  an  energetic  ss  well  ss  a  good  king,  we 
find  a  genealogic^  reckomng  of  the  Reubenites  (1 
Chr.  V.  17),  probably  in  connection  with  Jotham*s 
wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  Captivity  from 
Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  according  to  their  geneah^es.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the 
duplicate  passage  Neh.  xi. ;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19 ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like 
manner.  Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  Ubored  so  seabusly  to 
promote,  gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  genealogy,"  Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract 
of  this  census  is  preserved  in  Eoa  ii.  and  Neh.  vii., 
and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  C1ir.  iii.  21-24.  That  thu 
system  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  fiu*  at 
least  as  the  priests  and  Lerites  were  ooooemed,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xii.  22;  and  we  have  faicid^ntal 
evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still 
'later  to  pre8er\'e  their  genealogies,  in  such  passages 
•of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17, 
xiv.  29,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1;  Tob.  1.  1,  Ac. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
have  a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance 
•of  the  Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fiict  that 
>when  Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  prorince  of  Sjiia  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  c  (ss  is 
dear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  dty  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  -his  tribe,  fiamily,  and 
frther*s  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
•tom^feted,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
!«Bnses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israd  and  Judah. 
Anothef  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Ijord's  gen- 
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ealogy  fai  two  fcrms  as  given  by  St.  Haltbev  mi 
St.  Luke.  [Gekeaixxsy  op  Chbut.]  Hie  men- 
tion of  Zachariaa,  as  **of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
laizabeth,  as  '*  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,'*  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Pbanud,  m  •*  of  the  tribe 
of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expresdly  confirmed  by  tke 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Li/t. 
There,  sfter  deducing  his  own  descent,  '«n«t«Jr 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  ndUeit 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  tk 
fint  of.  the  24  courses  "  (the  coorw  of  Jelioisrib\ 
and  on  the  mother's  nde  from  the  Aamonean  sov- 
ereigns, he  adds,  **  I  have  thus  trseed  my  genealogv, 
ss  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables" 
iiw  Tcuf  irifUHrlatf  94\rois  iaforf^ypofi^U^nvV* 
and  again,  Ctmir,  Apiom.  i.  §  7,  lie  states  that  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  aretuves  kept  si 
Jerusalem;  adding  that  it  was  the  dntj  of  tin 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  qwcifiea  the  mars 
of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to 
make  new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones, 
and  to  ascCTtain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  wae 
deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  be  finthcr 
mentions  that  in  his  day  tibe  list  of  suocesaive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  raoorda  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  yean.  Fhim  aU  thai  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  dcstmclKii 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  aro  conatrained  to  disbe- 
lieve the  story  told  by  Afrieanas  cuueemn^g  the 
destrueaon  of  aU  the  Jewish  genea]og:iei  by  Wtso^ 
the  Great,  m  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleuesi  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  ia,  UmI  np  to  tkal 
time  the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  pmunJ 
entire,  and  the  diflerent  families  were  traced  up 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or 
the  yti&pM  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Hood's 
causmg  these  genealq^es  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few 
of  the  more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost 
genealogies  fh>m  memory,  or  from  the  books  of 
'chronides,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  their 
own  lineage — among  whom  he  says  wero  the 
Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord,  firom  whom 
was  said  to  be  derived  the  sdiCme  (given  by  Afri- 
canus)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  CfarisL 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ngistcn  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  and  fiunilies  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  have  sunrived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Josephus*s  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  loun  too  tmm  Benjamin  of  Tudeia, 
that  in  his  .day  the  princes  of  the  Captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  ak 
names  othera,  e.  g.  R.  Cakmymos,  »<a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Darid,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree**- 
voL  i.  p.  32;  and  R.  Eleasar  Ben  Tsemach,  »  who 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Samud,  and  knows  the  mdodies  which  were  snng 
hi  the  temple  during  its  existence,**  ib.  p.  100,  Ac 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Dao, 
Zabulon,  and  Ni^tali,  among  the  mountaina  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  LevL 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  lh»  the 
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lb«  Brfiyfeniin,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealof^, 
found  at  JenMalenif  declared  his  descent  from  David 
and  AbitaL  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
flnom  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah^  (Wolf,  B.  H.  iv.  380). 
But  "however  txadition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogicsl  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  priv- 
ileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  I^vi  on  the  other, 
it  naturally  iailed  when  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise  to 
David  was  ftilfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
i^iVnV  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  more  fiilly  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.^  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogioiJ  records  are 
of  great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"  sons  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriareh,  or  chief  father, 
most  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just  as  in 
the  very  fint  division  into  tribes  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  were  numbered  with  thdr  uncles,  as  if 
they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  aftenvards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  difibrent  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  besds  of  fiunilies  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belah],  and  £x.  vi.  24 
probably  eiramerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  &ther,  of  the  iamilies  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  &mily  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
irould  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
&ther.  Hence  of  coune  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exbibit  diflbrent  divisions 
(h>m  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  5^., 
the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabel's  time 
(Neh.  xU.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.).e  Xhe  same  principle  must  be  borne 
in  mmd  in  interpreting  any  psdrticular  genealogy. 
The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc- 
cession to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or  headship 
of  tribe  or  &mily,  rather  than  the  relationship  of 
fiUher  and  son.<'  Again,  where  a  pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions ss  would  indicate  from  wlutt  chief  houses  the 
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a  Some  further  inlbrmatlon  on  thsss  modem  Jewiib 
fBDealog'as  Is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  82  otAsher^s  B^nj. 
of  TudttA,  vol.  U.  p.  6. 

b  Thus  in  the  Taigum  of  Esther  ws  have  Haman^s 
pedigree  traiwl  through  21  geoeiatioiiB  to  the  *'  Impious 
Bnu;"  and  Hordeeal^s  through  42  gsneiatloiis  to 
Abraham.  The  writer  makes  88  genemtions  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul ! 

e  Th«  Jews  say  that  only  4  eoursas  eaoie  back  with 
iSenibbabel.  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
saving  the  righti  of  such  ooones  v  shoald  return 
from  captivity.    Bee  Selden,  Oftp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  x. 

d  n  The  tana  '  son  of'  appears  to  have  been  used 


person  descended.  In  cases  where  a 
common  the  fkther's  name  would  be  added  for  di»> 
tinction  only.  These  reasons  would  be  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus  in  the  pedigree 
of  Ezra  (Kzr.  vii.  1-5),  it  vroiUd  reem  that  both 
Seraiah  and  Asariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x. 
2);  they  are  both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  is 
named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and  his  identity 
is  established  by  the  addition  ^  the  son  of  Shallum  ** 
(1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David^s  time,  who  was  chief  of  the  16 
courses,  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then  follows  a 
complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to  Aaron.  But 
then  as  regards  the  chronologicsU  use  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  as  meas- 
ures of  time,  though  tliey  are  in\-aluable  for  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  tliey  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  being  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circumstance 
defines  the  several  rehitionships,  or,  that  then 
should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the  same 
number  of  generations  within  the  same  termini. 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  rebtion  of  generations  to 
time,  some  allowanoe  must  be  made  for  the  station 
in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the  eaiiy 
marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even  80 
yean  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
long  for  the  kings.' 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  ss  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Biattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  sanje  signification,  in  the 
same  femily.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  thdr  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  oould  not  hare  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  dew  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtAil  genealogies. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
givmg  the  generations  In  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  desoend- 
big  form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-33,  or  1  Chr. 
ui.  Of  the  asoendmg,  1  Chr.  vi  83-43  (A.  Y.); 
Ear.  viL  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed 
by  the  formuk  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  Ac.; 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  At. ;  or, 
the  sons  of  A,  b,  c,  d;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c,  d, 
b;  and  the  sons  of  C,  R,  f,  o,  Ar.  The  ascend- 
hig'Ss  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  obvious  that  the  defending  scale  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  most  likdy  to  find  collateral 
descents,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  olgect  is 


throughout  the  Bsst  In  those  days,  as  It  still  Is,  to 
denote  connection  generally,  either  by  descent  or  sne- 
cession  "  (lAyard^s  Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  618).  The  observa- 
tion Is  to  explain  the  faiscripdon  «  Jehu  the  son  of 
Omri.» 

«  Mr.  J.  W.  Bossnquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
^  Chronolog.  InsUt.,"  endeavors  to  show  that  a  gen- 
eratlon  In  Scripture  language -■  40  ysais ;  and  that  8t 
Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  gsnentions,  eonss* 
qnently,  equal  esch  GOO  years ;  a  ealealatlon  whleh 
•raits  his  ehronologlcal  scheme  exactly,  by  phhdng  the 
Captivity  In  the  year  s.  c.  668. 
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to  enmntfate  the  hein  of  the  person  ni  the  head 
of  the  rtem ;  and  if  direct  hein  fidled  at  any  point, 
ooUateral  ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all 
caaes,  too,  where  the  original  doctiment  waa  pie- 
■en-ed,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would 
oatiuallj  place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate 
predeceaaor,  though  that  predecessor  waa  not  his 
bther,  but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or 
less  fit  than  the  other  to  express  either  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  a^ut  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxn.  33,  xzy.  1-^,  xxxt.  22-96; 
Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  xxri.  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
85,  <ftc. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peeuliarly 
Hable  to  oomipUona  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
•ttch  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Eara,  Ac.  Jerome 
ipcaks  of  these  corruptions  haring  risen  to  a  feaiftil 
height  in  the  LXX.:  "  Sylvam  nomhium  que 
•criptorum  vitio  confiisa  sunt*'  **  Ita  in  Gnee.  et 
Lat.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  non 
lam  Hebrsea  quam  barbara  qu»dam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  ooi\)ecta  arbitimndum  sit**  ^^Saipe  tria 
nomina,  subtractis  h  medio  sylkbis,  in  unum  vo- 
catmlum  cogunt,  vel  .  .  .  unum  nonien  ...  in 
duo  vel  tria  vocabula  dividunt "  {Prof/oL  in  Para- 
Uip^)»  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priesta  in 
JoaephuB  are  so  oomipt  that  the  names  an  scarcely 
tcoognizable.  l*his  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogiea. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  registera  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  families,  lliey  also  inform  us  of  the  ori|pn 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Sanl.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  genealogical  collection  of  surpassing  interest  and 
accuracy.  (RawIinson*8  Hemd.  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  Bur- 
rington*s  Genml  Tab.;  Selden's  Worksy  passim; 
BenJ.  of  THdeia*i  /ft>L,  by  A.  Asher.) 

A.  C.  H. 

*  The  kte  Prof.  Auberlen  has  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject  of  the  «*  geneafegies,'*  particuhrty  those 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader.  He  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  uses  of  such  registers  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 
consciousness  of  their  mission  as  a  naUonal  fiunily, 
set  apart  for  peculiar  religious  purposes.  Such 
registers  are  '^without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
through  which  history  was  handed  down  among 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  chiqiters  of 
Genesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
first  of  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 
there  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  Aimish  the  casting 
or  flramework  of  history,  in  the  names  and  num> 
bars  of  which  they  hugely  consist;  but  such  data, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  to  the  Oriental  living 
things;  they  are  to  him  as  a  gallery  of  ftmily 
pictures,  with  which  an  ever  fresh  remembrance 
and  oral  tradition  may  connect  many  particuhn 
which  are  not  recorded.  Of  the  transmissiou  of 
such  accessory  fieicts,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  Gen.  v.  21-24.  The  case  of  the  Table  of  Na- 
tions, so  called,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Geneais, 
dMiWB  how  readily  the  genealogical  register  expands 
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itself  to  hbtonography,  genealogy  to  edmogrsiib}^ 
and  ethnography  to  history  (see  AcU  srli.  9t). 
lliia  Table  oontaina  notices  of  the  genninant  er> 
ganisation  of  states  and  kingdoms  with  wliich  his- 
toid' in  its  narrower  sense  begins.**  It  is  remaikad 
as  disck)sing  the  main  object  and  interest  of  »tke 
genealogies,*'  that  they  attach  thcmaelvva  alnert 
exdu^vdy  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  atiel 
contains  the  progcniton  of  the  chosen  net,  of 
which  in  the  lullness  of  time  Christ  was  to  be  tea, 
while  as  to  Cain  a  km  names  only  are  mcDtioMi 
and  soon  the  succession  in  that  lino  is  brckm  off 
altogether.  Thus  hi  Gen.  xi.  10,  the  Meariame 
genodogy  beoomea  distinct  from  the  gencfal  m 
human  genealogy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fauana 
geneakigy  derives  its  importance  from  the  Mesnaoic 
The  sif^canee  of  these  registers,  it  is  maintainwl 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Messianic  element  which  pervadea  them.  Seethe 
ftill  diseossioo  in  Attberien*s  GSHUdkt  Ofembarmmg: 
eta  apohgetUcher  Vermtch,  pp.  12S-181  (trana.  ia 
the  BM,  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-405).  H. 

GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS    CHRIST. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  ^  hot 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood 
of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  hod 
of  Canaan  bemg  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  there 
being  under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  diflfeitau. 
between  drcnrocision  and  uncircumdaion,  barbarisn 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  eonoema  us  as  Christians  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  of  our  Ixird  Jesus  Chiiit. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  ansel  dedmd 
that  to  him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  his  latber 
David,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  hooae  of  Jaseb 
for  ever.  His  descent  from  David  and  Abnkya 
being  therefore  an  essential  part  of  hia  Messiahshiis 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy  should  be  given  as 
a  portion  of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  /farther, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  maniiested  and 
preaehed,  and  that  his  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  wonU 
be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince  them:  in 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  from  documents 
which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were  the  ge- 
nealogioal  records  preserved  at  Jenisalem.  [GkSiK- 
ALOGY.]  And  when  to  the  above  eonaidentioos 
we  add  the  fiict  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was 
actually  made  out  ftv>m  authentic  reeorda  for  the 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus;,  it 
becomes  mora&y  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  firom  the  puhhe  registers. 
Another  consideimtion  adda  yet  forther  conrietaon. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  shouki  both  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and 
not  Mary.  But  if  these  genealogies  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  registers,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. In  them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Vary,  the  es- 
poused wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  app^r  as  Joseph*8 
son  (oomp.  John  i.  i5).  In  transferring  them  to 
the  pages  of  tibe  Gospds,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualifying  expreasion  ^  as  was  supposed  **  (Lnke 
Ui.  23,  and  its  equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  oousiderable  m  al 
ages  as  to  drive  oommentaton  to  very  strange  shifts. 
&me,  ss  early  as  the  second  century,  broached  the 
notion,  which  Julius  Afiricanua  vigoioual/  ispadi- 
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•iSB,  thtt  the  genealogies  are  imagioarj  lists  de- 
rignea  only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal  and 
priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
to  Bilenoe  this  and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
<«  Deus  ex  machlna^"  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  Despos^ni,  in  which  by  an  ingen- 
iotu  ap{)Ucation  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to  tUetine 
brothers,  whose  mother  had  married  first  into  the 
house  of  Sobmon,  and  afterwards  into  the  house 
of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were  recon- 
ciled, though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  ZerubbiU)el  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant  divines, 
the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy  being 
Jo«eph*s  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
niua  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  fix>m  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offiied;  while  mfidels,  from  Por- 
I^yry  downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels:  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
theuuelves  with  saying  that  solution  is  unpossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T.  — and  that  the  clews  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  mariced,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  mudi 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  th<»e  geneabgies:  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  t.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
loseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
oe  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  ct  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  90;  Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  <&».),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
inost  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  Darid, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heus  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable 
of  being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  jiad  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
infonnation  on  this  subject  than  it  affi>rds,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  woi^,  exhibiting  Jo- 
seph's forefiitherB  in  succession,  from  Darid  down- 
wards. But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph  —  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel — snch  is  no 
fenger  a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Mat- 
thew*s  genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  suooessive 
generations  through  the  long  Ime  of  Jewish  kings, 
had  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could 
not  possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 


Hie  steps  of  ancestry  coinciduig  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence,  therefore,  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  througL 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  tlie 
true  stem  of  birth.  AVhen,  with  this  clew,  wq 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  &ther  of 
SaUtbiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  chiUUtss,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  oonoeruing  his 
father  Jehoiaklm  in  Jer.  xxxri.  30.  Jechonias, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  fiither. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  namely,  that  St.  Matthew  gives 
the  succession^  not  the  strict  birth ;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias 
are  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  gene- 
alogy, which  teaches  us  that  Sakthiel's  real  father 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perfectly  certain  that  Salathiel  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  Darid's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and 
that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  "sons  of  Jecouiah"  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generatioDa, 
as  will  be  shown  bek>w.  There  then  occur  ax 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in 'St. 
Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies  co< 
mcide  in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Matt 
i.  16;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sona, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  fiither  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obrious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Joseph 
was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Abiud 
(the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on  the  failure 
of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  Eleazar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfiither  Matthan  became  the  heir;  tialk 
Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli;  that  Jacob 
had  no  son,  and  consequently  that  Joseph,  the  son 
of  his  younger  brother  HeU,  became  heir  to  his 
unde,  and  to  the  throne  of  David.  Thus  the 
simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits  that 
geneabgy  which  contained  the  suooessive  heirs  tc 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other 
exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the 
heir,  exphuns  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees, 
their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and 
the  droumstance  of  there  being  two  at  aU.  It 
must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this  theory  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that  portion  of 
it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  paternal 
stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  from 
the  names  which  compose  that  stem.  For  if  we 
begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son,  Mattatha, 
and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was  grandfiither 
to  Joseph,  had  names  M'hich  are  merely  modifica- 
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lioDB  of  Xathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  MattAthias 
twice);  or,  if  we  he^  with  Joseph,  we  ahiJl  find 
no  leea  tlian  three  of  hia  name  between  him  and 
Nathan :  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing  Icind, 
that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  fh>m  Natliaii  in 
Uie  way  8t.  Luke  represeuto  him  to  be  (oomp. 
Zech.  xU.  12). 

3.  Mar}',  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousui  to 
Joseph  her  husband.^  So  that  in  point  of  fact^ 
though  not  of /ur<m,  both  the  genealogies  an  as 
much  hen  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difliculties,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  then  an  several  othen  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  howe^-er  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ  The  most  start- 
ling is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zenibbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iU.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zenibbabel  not  one 
bean  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bean  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  an  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this 
diflerence  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remark- 
able harmony  established  in  its  pUtce,  if  we  suppose 
Rhesa,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 
mai^n.  Jiheaa  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  East,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and 
wen  considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See 
preceding  article,  p.  882  6.)  These  princes  then 
wen  exactly  what  Zerubbabd  was  in  his  day.     It 

h  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title,  S^^^t?* 
Ekesa^  should  haVe  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zenibbabel  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
thence  cnpt  hito  the  text  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke 
will  then  give  Joanna,  *I«ayvaf,  as  the  eon  of 
Zenibbabel.     But  'IctayySis  is  the  very  same  name 

as  HatuLidah^  n^jr).  the  son  of  Zenibbabel  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  *iii.  19.  [Hananiah.]  In  St 
Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud), 

*^n*^?t!>  with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebraw  of 

that  day  TIH^  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 

VTpin,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  act- 

wJly  intovhanged  with  Juda,  rTTtn%  £xr.  ill.  9; 
Keh.  xi.  9,  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40;  1  Chr.  is. 
7),  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 

n^79^)  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person 

as  the  Shimei,  "^PPO^,  of  ver.  19:  thus  at  the 
tame  time  cutting  off  all  those  redundant  genera- 
tions which  bring  this  genealogy  in  1  (^-hr.  iii. 
down  some  200  yean  later  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

I'he  next  difficulty  is  the  dififerenoe  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  mto  three  fourteens  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 


•  Hippdytos  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century,  as- 
tsrtsd  that  Mary  was  gimnddaughter  of  Matthan,  but 


indusi^-e,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  :uon  to  the  piU 
(since  the  generations  between  Al  rsham  and  Dsnl 
an  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St  Mat. 
thew  reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ  St  Ijob 
reckons  43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  gae- 
akgy  itself  supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  ne 
ond  teesarodecad,  including  the  kmgs,  we  bov 
that  three  generations  an  omitted  —  Ahaziah,  J«. 
ash,  Amaziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  geiient^ 
from  17  to  14:  the  difference  between  thoe  17  aid 
the  19  of  St  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  Eh 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  bn 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  diTiaoD  \a 
keep  to  the  number  14.  The  true  number  voild 
be  one  much  nearer  St  Luke's  23  (22  vitbost 
Rhesa),  implying  the  omission  of  about  sens  gec- 
erations  in  this  hst  division.  Dr.  31ill  has  ahoin) 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jewi  to 
distribute  genealogies  into  divisions,  eMh  oontaiD- 
ing  some  lavorite  or  mysUcal  number,  and  thst,  is 
order  to  do  this,  generations  wen  either  repested 
or  left  out  Thus  in  Philo  the  gencrstions  from 
Adam  to  Moses  an  divided  into  two  decads  ud 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  repetition  of  Abrahua. 
But  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  series  a 
divided  into  two  decads  only,  by  the  omission  of 
six  of  the  least  important  names  ( Vwdicatioi^  yf. 
110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  defidenej  is 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  nam 
to  contam  only  18  names.  But  the  exphnatioo  of 
this  is,  that  dther  in  the  process  of  transhtion,  cr 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jdniachiii 
have  got  confbsed  and  expressed  by  the  one  name 
Jechonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  mean 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiaehin,  ii 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  Vmg  ago.  Jdioiacfain 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  bad  three  brotlien, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,^  and  wen  therefbn  named  in  the  geneiiqgj. 
The  two  names  an  ver>'  commonly  conaidaed  m 
the  same,  both  by  Gredc  and  Ijatin  writm,  e.  g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epipbuuas, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  87,  48),  tod 
others.  Jreneus  also  distinctly  asserts  thst  Jo- 
seph's genealogy,  as  given  by  St  Matthew,  exprasei 
both  Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  tha 
identity  of  name  has  led  to  some  oomiptkw  in  the 
text  of  very  cariy  date,  and  that  the  dsose  *Icx«- 
Woj  8>  ^iyintff^  rbr  'IcxoWof  has  fallen  ool 
between  avrov  and  hr\  r^r  firr-  Bo3>,  in  >er.  11- 
The  Cod.  Vat  B  contains  the  cbmse  only  ifiei 
BafiuXmvos  in  ver.  12,  when  it  seems  less  props 
(see  Alford*s  Grttk  TesL). 

llie  last  diflSculty  of  sufficient  unportaoce  to  be 
mentioned  hen  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  then  an  but  three  names  beiveen 
Salmon  and  David  — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  Bat, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  from  the 
entrance  into  Ouiaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years 
or  firom  that  to  600  yean  and  upwards.  Now  iiir 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Soknuon  to  Jehoiaeliin, 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obri- 
ously,  therefore,  either  the  chronology  or  the  gene- 
alogy is  wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genctktgj 
(which  is  npoated  four  times  over  without  sny  vsri" 
ation),  because  it  is  supported  by  etyht  other  gene* 


by  her  mother  (Patritius,  Diuert,  Ix.  kc^DtGm 
Je.$.  Christi). 
b  See  Jer.  xxil.  11. 
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■log^«  wUoh  oil  contain  about  the  tame  number 
of  geoientioDS  (torn  the  Patriarcha  to  David  aa 
David's  own  line  does:  eioept  that,  aa  was  to  be 
expected  from  Jodah,  Boaa,  and  Jesse  being  all 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
sons,  David's  line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The 
number  of  generations  in  the  genealogies  referred 
to  is  14  in  five,  15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  11  in  David's  Une.  There  are  other 
genealogies  where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but 
not  one  which  contuns  more  generations.  It  is 
the  province  therefore  of  Chronology  to  square  its 
calculations  to  the  genealogies.  It  must  suflioe 
here  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  David  by  about  200  jeara, 
which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  bj  the  gene- 
alogies, does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  bring 
Israditiah  history  into  liarmony  with  Egyptian, 
with  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus, 
inth  the  fragment  of  Edomitish  history  preserved 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  mternal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitish  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generations 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists:  — 

Aeeordmg 


JeehonU*  (f.  e.  Je- 
hoinkini)  and  hia 
brother*  (i.  e.  Je- 
hoahaz,  JSedeklab. 
and  Shallum) 


^ 


I 


•  Thoas  of  Zsdok,  Henuui  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Sthaa, 
ji  1  Chr.  vl. ;  that  of  Abiathar«  made  up  from  dlf- 
tosnt  notloas  of  his  anoestoia  In  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul, 


jMhoillM(<.C.J«- 

hoiaehin),  ehUd- 


Add! 
ICeleU 


Nad 
(Jfgtt.  amd  Xafa)       | 


Zorobabel  (th«  Prinea  or  Bhaia) 

Joanna  (Hananlah.  In  1  Cbr.  iiL  1% 
omitted  by  Matthaw.  I  IS) 

Tuda«  or  Ab-Iud  (Uodaiah«  1  Chr. 


Eiuidm 

Sadoe 
Aclhim 

Ellud 

I 


Joaeph 

Seinal 
1^ 


I 


Nan* 

EM 

Kaum 
I 


Jfatt«tliias 
Joaeph 
Janna 
Melehl 

(MatL  amd  Lmke.)       \ 

I 


MatL      HU  hair  vaa  UaUhaa  or  Matthaft       X«ta. 


IleU 

( Jfotf .  and  TMke.)        { 


Vaxj  »  Jaoob*a  heir  was  JoMph 

Jksus,  called  Chriit. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive^ 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainaa  and  lihesa.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  God, 
Augustme  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  bom  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  ^latt.  xviii.  22;  with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  and  theur  additions  and 
multiplications  ( QuasL  Evcuig.^  \.  ii.  c.  6).  Ireneus, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omitted 
Matthat  and  Levi,  leckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  x.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  lathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  difierent  explanations  thai 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  eUborats 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2d  vol.  De  Kv<m- 
geliis  f  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  GenealoijUi  of  our 
Lord  Je*m  Christ ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mills'  VifuUcation  of  tite  GentaL^ 
and  in  Grotius's  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  trea* 
Uses  are,  Gomarus,  De  GeneaL  ChrUU;  Hettinger, 
DiuerL  dum  de  Geneal  Christi;  G.  G.  Voss,  Dt 
J.  Chr,  Geneal. ;  Yardley,  On  the  GeneaL  of  J, 
Chr.,  ^  A.  C.  H. 


from  1  -Chr.  viil.,  Iz.,  and  1  Sam.  iz. ;  and  that  «| 
bbad  in  1  Chr.  U. 
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OENEKATION.  1.  ^Attract.  —  Time,  either 
ddSntte  or  indefinite.    The  primary  meaning  of  the 

Heb.  *^1^  is  revolution;  hence  period  of  time: 
eomp.  w^plodos,  ivuunis^  and  annm.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
tibe  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Lat  temUan;  which, 
atarting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censonn.  de  Die  Nat,  c  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
XT.  16;  oomp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  yejirs  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  ffenera- 
tkm  in  the  sense  of  a  definiU  period  of  time,  see 
Gen.  XV.  16 ;  Deut.  xxui.  3,  4,  8,  Ac. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  for  time  poit 
■ee  Deut  xxxii.  7;  Is.  Iviii.  12;  for  time  fttture 
■ee  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  Ac. 

9.  Concrete.  —  The  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  =  C(m<em/x>rart>s  (Gen.  vi.  0;  Is.  liii. 
8;  see  Lowth  ad  loc.;  Ges.  Lex.;  better  than 
**ctema  generatio,"  or  i*multitudo  creditura'*); 
potlerity,  especially  in  legal  fbrmube  (I^ev.  iii.  17, 
,Ac.);  fathen,  or  ancestorg  (Ps.  xlix.  19;  Rosenm. 
Sekol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  cUi8$  of  men ;  f .  ^.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  Ac.);  of  the  wicked  (Deut  xxxii.  6;  Jer.  xii. 
29,  where  *«  generation  of  his  wrath  "  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test  three  words  are  rendered 
by  generation :  — 

(1.)  TcVc^it,  property  ^fncraf to ;  but  in  Hatt 

1. 1  fiifiKos  yevitrems^  nnVvi  "^gp«a  ge- 
nealogical  scheme.  (2. )  Tei'i^/iaTo,  pi.  of  yivynfM, 
Matt  iii.  7,  Ac.,  A.  V.  generation ;  more  property 
Wood  [pfviperi],  as  the  lesult  of  generation  m  its 
primary  sense.     (3.)  Ttvei  in  most  of  its  uses 

eorresponds  with  the  Heb.  "^^"^  [see  above]. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50; 
£ph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  ''ages''),  fyture:  Aote  xv:  21 
(A.  V.  ''of  old  time'*),  Eph.  iii.  6  (A.  V. 
Mages"),  pa»L     For  concrete,  see  ftlatt  xi.  16. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see  Luke 
Zfi.  8,  "  in  their  generation  "  [A.  V.],  t.  e.  in  their 
di^Kieition,  "indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  homi- 
Bum,"  o  (Schleusn.):  in  Matt  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 
erations;" either  concrete  use,  sc.  "fiuniliie  sibi 
iovioem  succedentes; "  or  abstract  and  d^mte,  ao- 
cording  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
difiSculties  connected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
Lord.     [Gekealooy.]  T.  E.  B. 

•GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS, 

as  the  translation  of  DI^TYin  or  yiveas^  has 
these  secondary  meanings  in  the  A.  Y. :  first,  a  gen- 
aalogieal  register  (as  (^en.  v.  1);  second,  a  family 
history  (Gen.  vi.  0,  xxv.  19,  etc.),  since  early  his- 
tory among  the  Orientals  is  drawn  so  much  from 


«  *  H^er  {in  loc.)  takes  the  Greek  expression  as 
BBsaalng  "in  respect  to  their  own  nee,"  t.  «.  their 
klndndshlp  in  a  moral  seoM.  The  worldly  in  their 
dsaiingv  with  each  other  are  wiser  in  worldly  things 
than  th9  children  of  light  in  spiritual  things.      H. 
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geneakgical  registers;  and  third,  a  hislory  «f  Iki 
origin  of  things  as  well  as  pemoa,  e.  ^.  of  tbi 
earth  ((Sen.  ii.  4).  H. 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  fonn  the  aaioe 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A  V.  of  1611,  ii 
Mark  vi  63  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  ipdfii^ 
of  the  Ynlgate.  In  Matt  xiv.  34,  whoe  the  Vi%. 
has  Geneaar,  the  A.  Y.  originally  followed  tfael^^ 
oeived  Greek  Text  —  Genesaret  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  rcvyi|<rap^  in  each  of  the  thn 
places.     [GennI'ISArktT) 

GEN'ESIS  iiTJrtr}^ :  renins:  Gemm; 

called  also  by  the  later  Jews  TTV"^,  "USQ),  tlM 
first  book  ef  the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  ' 

A.  Hie  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  sod  as 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  ot  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oUest  book  b 
the  world,  it  is  the  oMest  which  kjs  any  ekua 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  Tliere  mij  be 
some  papyrus-rolb  in  our  Museums  which  wen 
written  hn  Eg}'pt  about  the  same  Ume  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  earefuDf 
ooUected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  tbese 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registen  of  little  senioe 
to  the  historian.  It  is  ssid  that  there  are  frsgmaitB 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  fora 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.  c,  and  even  more.* 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astroocsa- 
ical  calcuktions,  or  reccwds  of  merely  local  or  tem- 
porary interest  (jenesis,  on  the  contrary,  b  rich 
in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the  rMe 
to  which  it  more  immediately  bdooga.  And  the 
Jewish  pedigrees  there  so  studiously  preserved  sie 
but  the  scafifolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple  of 
universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  mske  buj 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Man- 
tras, the  oMest  portions  of  the  Vedm,  are,  it  would 
seem,  as  okl  as  the  fourteenth  century  b.  c.«  The 
Zendavesta,  in  the  o|»mon  of  competent  sebohn, 
is  of  very  much  more  modem  date.  Of  the  Clo- 
nese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih4cing,  is  on- 
doubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  net 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  ail;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  cvtainljr 
not  earlier  than  the  oxth  century  b.  c* 

But  Genesis  is  ndther  like  the  Yedas,  a  coDee- 
tion  of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime;  nor  like  the 
Zendavesta,  a  philoaophic  speculation  on  the  oriein 
of  all  things;  nor  like  the  Yih4dng,  an  unintel- 
ligible jumble  whose  expositors  coukl  twist  it  from 
a  cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  en 
ethical  phik)eophy.«  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
religious  history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 
so  fiir  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
pioptfly  termed  a  history  oi  the  world ;  the  latter 
b  a  history  of  the  fisthers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history:  it  begins 
writh  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  it  teUi 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man;  of  the  first  an  and  its  oome- 
quenoes;  of  the  promise  of  Redemption;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 


b  Ofrdrer,  UrgesekiekU^  I.  s.  21&. 
e  SeeColebrooke,  Asiai.  iUt.  tIL  288,  and  VitAmm 
Wilson's  preflMse  to  his  trauriatioo  of  the  mf-fida, 
d  Gfrurer,  I.  270. 
•  Uianlwlck,  (Strist  md  other  JOufm,  Ui  L  ».  U. 
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■nn,  ite  iinofaaogeAbldDMB  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens;  of  the  dispenion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  paeaes  to  the  story 
of  Bedeinptlon;  to  the  promise  g^ven  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  liis  people  out  of  -Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  relig- 
ious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
eourse  the  fausts  must  be  treated  like  any  other  his^ 
torical  facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  sultjected 
to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we  would 
judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not  forget 
the  evident  aim  of  the  writer,  it  is  only  in  this 
way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothuig  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  &ct  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  AbnJiam,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was^to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  «*  the  fullness  of  the 
time  *'  should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wander- 
ing sheilchs  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
greater  than  that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrcds  of 
the  world.  The  minutest  circumstances  of  their 
lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and 
&U  of  empires.  And  this  not  merely  from  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  fh>m 
his  religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He 
lived  in  the  land  given  to  the  figithevs;  he  looked  for 
the  seed  promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Unity  and  Dengn,  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted,  lliis  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  diflerent  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Cotnpontion  der  OentiU)  was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfinctorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  pfam  of  the  writer?  Fint, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but 
a  portion  of  a  laiger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  coUection  of  ancient  fiiigments  loosely 
strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.    [Pkm- 

TATEOCH.] 

The  great  sul^t  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Iaw  on  Sbai,  and  the  solemn  cov- 
enant there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  *«  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion to  Jehovah."  With  refierence  to  this  great 
central  &ct  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
them  a  law;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  rela- 
tionship to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious 
and  political,  defining  theur  duty  to  God  as  well  as 
.their  duty  to  their  neighbor.     Further,  a  nation 
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must  have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and 
the  preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  ak>ng  kept 
in  view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chap. 
ters  of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work ;  and  we  must  also  besr  in  mhid  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  namely,  the  people 
of  God,  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra 
ham  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  Law  does  to 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  Nation :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrative,  yet 
do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children, 
and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan 
to  tell  us  what  the  divine  preparati<m  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
^rewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  fh>m  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
He  does  not  ask.  Who  was  Abraham?  answering, 
of  the  posterity  of  Shem;  and  who  was  Shem?  a 
son  of  Noah;  and  who  was  Noah?  etc.  But  he 
b^ns  with  the  creation  <tf  the  world,  because  the 
God  who  created  the  world  and  the  (jod  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  people  to  keep  holy  the 
seventh  day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  fh)m  all  his  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fidlen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  (3od  who  sent  Hoses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  **all  the  fiunilies  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  (jod  who  also  made  himself  known 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally 
linked  together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fisct 
gives  its  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct 
enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (CoL  i.  16, 17), 
and  that  by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  church,  not  to  teU 
us  also  of  the  be^ning  of  the  world. 

llie  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal  It  embraces  the  world;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  (xod  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  (rod  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  fiithers  of  the  Jewish  race,  m  order  that 
he  might  make  to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to  ex 
amine.  Five  principal  peivons  are  the  pillars,  sc 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests: 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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L  Jdam,  —The  cratbn  of  the  worid,  and  the 
■iliert  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.)*  As  yet, 
■o  diver{;;ence  of  the  different  fomilies  of  man. 

II.  Nook,  —  The  hiatory  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.)*  —  Here  we  have  (1 ) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  <^  wliile  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  sucoesttion,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  fiu*  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (\'i.~iz.)»  continued  to  his  death. 

in.  il^ruAam.  — Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-zzr.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (zL  1-8).  The  history  of  two 
of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem 
only  punued  (zi.  10-32)  as  fiur  as  Tenh  and  Abrsr 
bam,  wliere  the  genealogical  Uble  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (zii.-zxv. 
18).  But  as  Tenh  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (zi.  27),  some  notices  respecthug  theur  fam- 
ilies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  iather  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xiz.  37,  38),  nations  whose  bter  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  hn  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (zzii.  20-24), 
ehiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  chil- 
dren, there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(zzi.  9,  &c.)^  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(zxv.  1-6,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being 
here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's 
life,  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in 
the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

iV.  /sooc.  — Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  bis 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
£\'en  when  Nahor's  fiunlly  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

y.  Jacob.  —  The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(zxxvi.-l.).  —  Here,  aJler  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inters 
mission  to  the  deatii  of  Joseph  (xxzvii.-l.)* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  pUn  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  rebtion  to  Israel  holds  the  fint 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed  who  were  the  hours  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  &m- 
ilies  drop  off  here  and  there  frota  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
gi\-eu  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations;  and 
tiien  the  narrative  returns  to  its  i^egular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  comparod  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  bdng 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  there  certain 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  ss  they  are  termed,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
mass  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
U.  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  sj-stomatic  plan. 
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It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  men  eoBeelkB  «f 
ancient  fhigments  withoat  order  or  arrangcoMii 
It  coheres  by  an  hitemal  principle  of  unity,  hi 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  ckariy 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  foUow  from  tins  thai 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  woik  of  s 
single  author? 

C.  Integrity.  —  This  is  the  next  qoestkB  ■■ 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unitT  «C 
design,  which  we  have  iihneady  noticed,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  thai 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  oompositlan  of 
earlier  documents?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by 
critical  investigation  to  asoertain  where  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work? 

1.  Now  it  is  ahuost  faupossible  to  read  the  book 
of  (jcnesis  with  an^thmg  like  a  critical  eje  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  hmguage  whieh  certam  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iiL  24  is  quite  dif- 
ferent both  fK>m  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  it.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  clup.  zzilL  are 
evidently  separate  documents  tnunplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modHkalion 
into  the  existing  work.  In  feet  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  histoiy 
of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  condnsion  by  the 
tnscrip/Mms  whkh  are  prefixed  to  certain  aectkes, 
as  ii.  4,  V.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  oMer  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  namea. 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Eloiiim  in  otfaeis,  is 
characteristic  of  two  diflerent  writen;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  been  olwred,  fall  ia 
with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the  tfaeoiy. 
All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  a  priori^  namely,  that  if  Moses  or 
any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the  book  he 
would  have  availed  hunself  of  existing  tnditians 
either  oral  or  written.  That  tliey  mi^ht  hate  6(a 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  ait 
of  writing  havmg  been  proved  to  be  mneh  eariia 
than  Moses.  That  they  were  written  we  infer  from 
the  book  itself. 

Astnic,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  vras  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Pkjctatkitcxi.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however,  hav- 
ing in  the  fint  instance  suggested  the  distinetkn. 
Subsequently  Eiehhom  adopted  this  theory,  so  fiff 
as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Efohistie, 
and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exdude 
others.  Suice  his  time  the  theory  has  been  mam- 
tained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  dass  has  strenuously  opposed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Tnch,  DeUtzsch,  &e„  thmk 
that  two  original  documents  may  be  traced  throc^h- 
out  the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Elohist. 
Hengstenbeig,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and  Havemick 
contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great  wei^t  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  aigoe  for 
the  existence  of  different  documents.  The  evidcnea 
already  alluded  to  is  strong;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  should 
seek  to  make  bis  woric  m  »e  valuable  by  emiiodying 
in  it  the  most  ancient  records  of  his  race;  ths 
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higher  the  value  which  they  possessed  in  his  eyes, 
tha  more  anxious  would  he  be  to  preserve  them 
in  their  original  form.  Those  particularly  in  the 
enrlier  portiou  of  the  work  were  perhaps  simply 
transcribed.  In  one  instance  we  have  what  looks 
like  an  omission,  ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems 
to  promise  a  larger  cosmogony .<>  Hei-e  and  there 
throughout  the  Ixwk  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  mon- 
ument And  in  some  mstafioes  there  seems  to  have 
been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments, the  Ebhistic  and  the  Jebovistic,  that  it  is 
no  k>nger  possible  accurately  to  dbtinguish  them. 
The  later  wi'iter,  the  Jehovist,  inst^  of  tran- 
scribing the  Klohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  {Die 
Quellen  der  Genesii)^  in  chap.  vii. :  w.  1-10  are 
usually  assigned  to  ^e  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  colormg  in  the  narrative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is  very 
doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  then  is  the  same  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing their  own  to  the  se>'eral  authors.  Thus  in 
sections  generally  recognized  as  Jehovistic,  chaps, 
xti.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  phrase 
ooours,  which  seems  to  betray  a  different  origin,  as 
xii.  5,  xiii.  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies,  however, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  them,  can 
hardly  he  considered  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  documents 
which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenbei)^ 
and-  others,  who  rq}ect  this  theory,  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  diflerent 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  I'llohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.     This  has  been  very 
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a  •  This  remark  to  unueoeMary.  In  Gen.  il.  4  ff. 
there  is  a  further  account  of  creation,  mora  particular 
so  fiur  as  relates  to  the  first  human  pair  and  the  pro- 
TiMons  made  for  them.  The  superscription,  "These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,*^ 
Is  specially  adapted  to  soch  an  account.  We  should 
not  expect  flrom  It  an  account  <tf  the  creation  of  the 
heaTens  and  the  earth,  or  "  a  larger  coemoKony  "  in 
any  sense.  The  Helnrew  word  rendered  *'  generations  " 
properly  means  birtJUj  and  by  metonymy  a  record  of 
births,  a  family  record.  [OsifBALOOT  ;  OctiaATiONS, 
Amer.  ed.]  In  such  a  record  incidents  of  fiunlly  his- 
tory would  naturally  be  interwoven  (as  in  ch.  v.,  espe- 
sially  TV.  24,  29,  and  In  xi.  27-S2,  xxxvi.  1-8),  and 
hence  the  word  came  to  exprera  simply  a  record  of 
such  incidents.  Thus  in  vi.  9  ff.  and  under  the  heading 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah,"  instead  of  a  list 
3f  births  we  find  only  the  chief  events  of  hto  own  life 
md  times.  In  xxv.  19  thto  heading  Is  prefixed  to  the 
bilof  fiunlly  history  of  Isaac,  and  in  xxxvi.  1  to  that 
•f  Knn,  and  In  xxxvii.  2  to  that  of  Jacob.    The  birth 


wen  BTgaed  by  Tuch  {Die  GenetU,  AlUfetn,  EmL 
li.-bEvo,  as  wett  as  by  HupfUd  {DU  QfuiUn  dm 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  Delitxsch. 

Hupfdd,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  enrefiil, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  an  eariier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  bkter 
Elohist  These  three  documents  were,  accofding 
to  him,  sulisequeutly  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  ailment  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  oousid- 
eration,  though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  bo 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  fonn 
his  own  judgment  as  to  tlie  relative  probability  of 
the  hypotheses  above  mentioned.  Much  as  com 
mentatora  differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the 
book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  bo  Klohistic, 
which  another  with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the 
Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are 
characterized  by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Ebhim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  neariy  so:  Chap,  i.-il.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth);  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs);  vi.  9-22  (generic 
Uons  of  Noah);  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
aric),  but  Jehovah  m  ver.  16;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood);  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  xviL 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  howe\'er,  JeJiovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lofs  his- 
tory); XX.  (Abraham's  sqjoum  at  (jerar),  where 
agaui  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  £k>him  four  times, 
and  hft-£k>him  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and 
Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah;  xxL 
22-34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once;  xxvii.  46-xxriii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Ek>hlm  once,  and  £1 
Shaddai  once;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  ttom  lAbon), 
where  Jehovah  twice  [namely,  vv.  9  and  49] ;  xxxiii.- 
xxxvii.  (Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  fiunlly, 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  lai^  portions  of  this  section  the 
Divine  name  does  not  occur  at  alL  (See  below.) 
xl.-L  (history  of  Joseph  in  E^ypt) :  here  we  hav« 
Jehovah  onoe  only  (xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-U.  (Israel's 
oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  detiv- 
erer)]. 


or  origin  of  the  one  whose  name  stands  as  the  sut^Jeet 
of  this  word  is  seldom  included. 

Accordingly,  we  should  expect  hero,  under  flie 
superscription,  ^  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  not  an  account  of  their 
origin,  but  a  continuation  and  fVurther  development 
of  their  Ustory,  In  events  oonneeted  with  them  as 
parts  of  the  same  divine  plan.  And  chto  is  what  we 
find.  The  account  of  creation  to  here  continued,  but 
with  special  reference  to  man,  for  whom  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  made  and  in  whose  htotory  the 
design  of  their  creation  is  fully  unfolded.  Hence  all 
the  facts  hero  rolated  aro  presented  fhMU  a  point  of 
vtow  which  has  him  for  its  object,  and  hence  the  order 
of  sequence  here  observed  in  narrating  them. 

The  words,  "  when  they  wero  created,"  etc.,  show 
Chat  the  following  account  belongs  to  the  same  period 
of  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and  to  a  continuation  of 
it  In  ver.  6,  whero  the  account  commeooeo,  %fi 
should  translate :  "  And  there  was  yet  no  plant  of  the 
field  in  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  bad  yet 
sprung  up."  T.  J.  G. 
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(S.)  Sections  in  which  Jehormh  oecnn  exdimydy, 
m  in  preTerence  to  Elohim ;  it.  (Cain  and  Abd, 
«nd  Cidn*s  posterity),  when  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Ek>lum  only  once;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  etc.);  vii-  1-8  (tlie  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah*8  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing);  iz.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons);  x.  (the  fiunilies  of  mankind 
as  descended  fix>m  Noah);  zi.  1-f)  (the  confusion 
of  tongues);  zii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Caanan,  and  then  into  Egypt);  xiii. 
(Abraham's  separation  ftom  Lot);  xf.  (Abram's 
fiutb,  sacrifice,  and  covenant);  xvi.  (Uagar  and 

Ishmael),  when  ^KH  ^H  once;  xnU.-za.  28  (visit 
of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruotlon  of 
Sodom  and  (}omorrah)  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  Kebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  85  (Isaac's 
sons,  his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii. 
1-40  (Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  ha- 
Elohim;  xxx.  25-43  (Jacob's  hu^n  with  Laban), 
when  however  Jehbvah  only  once;  xxxviii.  (Judah's 
incest) ;  xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar's 
house  and  in  the  prison);  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses* 
return  to  Egypt);  v.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  J^ovah).] 

(3.)  llie  section  (>en.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
JehovisUc,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct,  llie 
Divine  name  as  then  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  30),  and  it  occurs 
90  times ;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times 
in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El^Elyon 
(A.  V.  **■  the  roost  high  God  *'),  and  only  once,  in 
Jbram's  mouth,  "  Jehovah  the  most  high  (Sod,'* 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  an  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
oaring  up  of  Isaac);  xx\'iii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel);  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob);  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wnsUing  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4;  whereas  El,  M- 
Shaddai,  etc.,  occur  most  frequently  hi  the  Ebhistic 
sections. 

(7.)  In  the  foUowing  sections  ndther  of  the 
Divine  names  occur:  —  Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-46,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity.  —  Luther  used  to  say,  "  Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to 
detract  finom  its  utility.  In  fiict  the  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  on  a  document  so  ^^nerable,  so  full  of 
undying  interest,  hallowed  by  the  kive  of  many 
generations,  makes  one  abnost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has 
met  with  mon  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  nply  to  all  objections  would 


a  This  Is  oapabto  of  proof,  not  firom  the  maaoliig 
of  the  root  K^^D,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
evMtlon  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  used  but 
gf  a  IMvioe  act),  but  from  the  whole  stmctare  of  the 
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be  impossible.    We  will  only  refer  to  want  «r  fti 
most  maportant 

(1.)  llie  story  of  Cnation,  as  given  In  the  fint 
chapter,  has  beoi  set  aside  in  two  wajs:  fint  W 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  ooanxtgoDia 
which  an  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  wrltin|i  of  si 
nations ;  and  n«ct,  by  asserting  that  its  statnawts 
an  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoTeries  ofsute 


Let  us  glance  at  theqe  two  objectknu. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compan  the  Biblical  with  A 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  an  imnoediatdy  stn:^ 
with  the  great  vun^d  superiority  of  the  facer. 
Then  is  no  confusion  hen  between  the  Dirire 
Creator  and  his  work.  God  is  before  all  thxi^ 
God  creates ^i  sll  things;  this  is  the  sublime  asser- 
tion of  the  Hebnw  writer.  Whenas  all  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  tw 
directions.  Either  they  an  Dualiatic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existaiit 
principles;  or  they  an  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  eoa- 
found  God  and  matter,  making  the  materia]  onivene 
a  kind  of  emanation  fixim  the  gnat  Spirit  wfaieb 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
Ywous  modifications,  whether  in  the  noon  snhtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  roogher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Bi^y- 
lonians,  an  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creatioa. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anytliing  fike 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  diflerenee  be- 
tween the  Biblical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  certain  particulars  in  which  the  supcriority 
of  the  Hel.rew  account  can  hardly  be  called  ia 
question,  l-irst,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  dearly 
acknowledges  the  personality  and  unity  of  Goi. 
Secondly,  hen  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinet 
act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the 
calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole 
material  univerae.  Thirdly,  hen  only  is  there  a 
clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhen  ob8er>-ed.  The  tn-der  of  creatioD 
as  given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  sH 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  oompletdy  devefeped  forms. 
Fourthly,  then  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
that  nlation  is  a  relation  of  Iwove:  for  God  kcks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  then  is  thrangh- 
out  a  sublime  simplicity,  which  dT  itadf  is  dianc- 
teristic  of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  phik>- 
sophical  speculation. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  ol^jections  which  have  been  uigrd 
from  the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks 
of  a  general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  aigoed,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  beloR 
the  sun,  or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vcjgetabk 
life;  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  nuJces  light  ere* 
ated  on  the  first  day,  trees  and  pkuits  on  the  third, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignoranbe.  We  do  not  hnmc  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 


sentence.    In  the  beginning  —  put  that  beglnolDir 
when  you  will  —  God,  already  existent.  frtnUii.     But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God,  i 
ing  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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llw  erMthe  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  nry  act 
of  Creation  most  hare  been  the  introdacing  of  laws; 
but  when  the  work  waa  finished,  those  laws  may 
have  sufiteed  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
sie  bom  nnd  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  influenced  bj  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  ftmctions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
(ienesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  crtatal  on 
the  fourth  day.  It  miy  mean  that  then  only  did 
that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regflAtl  to  the  six  dajis,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  leiigth  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  stiU  continues.  There 
has  been  no  ct'ention  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  his 
work  has  been  not  a  woik  of  Creation  but  of  Be- 
demptaon.o 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  vrith  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  aatis&o- 
tory.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  ts  possible.*^ 
What  we  ought  to  nuiintain  is,  that  no  reconcilla- 
Hon  is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  dse,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
coning  physical  fiicts  in  accordance  with  the  Umited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  fiiculties 
rightly  used  could  put  iis  m  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language. in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were 
beneath,  we  admit  the  fiict  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  resenxiin  above  him  correspond- 
mg  to  the  "  waters  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
firom  the  clouds.  But  Uie  fact  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modem  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  kw  of  gradual  ad- 
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a  Henoe  the  force  of  oar  Lord's  argument,  vsxy 
gBDorallj  mlsundemtood,  in  John  v.  17. 

f>  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  them  Is  by  the  late 
Hugh  MlUer,  in  his  TestimoHjf  of  the  Roeks.  No  inan 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
(Bologist  and  as  a  sineere  Ghrlstlao.  And  It  Is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  (he  eloquence  and  Ingenuity  with 
whleh  he  attempts  to  reooocile  the  story  of  GeDesIs 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  Bnt  his  argument  Is  &r 
from  convloclng.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
thret  of  the  Mcaak  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
yf  V^oUtgj.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'CansUnd,  who 
ksa  adopted  his  view,  and  tried  to  extend  It  to  the  nr 


taoee  beginning  with  inoigaaic  matter,  ami  thai 
advancing  firom  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  high- 
est, that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth  no  new  species  hare  come  into  being;  these 
are  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
last  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  ^log- 
ical researeh.^' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Delude,  very  similar 
remarks  apply.  Ail  nations  have  tiieir  own  version 
of  these  facts,  colored  by  k>cal  ciroumstances  and 
embellished  according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has 
taken  root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  fiiets  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narratire  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  an 
acquainted.  And  this  simplidty  is  an  argtunent 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  greater  antiquity  uid  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surfiuie  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  tlie  Fall,  and  the  Delugsi, 
should  hare  no  foundation  whatever  in  fiict.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  wiiich  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  kywesk 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  hare  difibred  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  1^  a  literal 
statement  of  iiacts,  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as 
an  allegory,  fiumed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a 
deeper  spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither 
should  we  overtook  the  very  important  bearing 
which  this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  worid  and  of  Isnel.  De- 
litnch  weU  says,  "  The  story  of  the  Fall,  like  that 
of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the  world. 
Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed  it 
up  with  thdr  geography,  their  history,  their  my- 
thology, although  it  has  never  so  compl^y  changed 
form  and  ootor  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nise it.  Here,  however,  m  the  Law,  it  preserves 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide 
fact:  and  the  grosns  of  Creation,  the  Redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal  truth 
of  the  narrative." 

The  nniversality  of  the  Dduge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  Ihcts  of 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself; 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 


days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geologlea]  question. 

«  As  Profcssor  Powell  does,  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

d  I  am  aware  It  may  be  said  that  the  triloblte  which 
Is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fessUiferoos  rocks  is  not  the 
lowest  type  of  organle  being :  but  lower  forms  may 
have  perished  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
And  if  not,  manifestly  la  such  a  narrative  as  that  of 
Oenesla  we  ought  not  to  expect  mhuite  aeeoraey  :  Ic 
the  main  It  Is  certainly  true  that,  as  we  advance  Ihxr 
the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  we  And  a  eonsspondina 
advance  In  organic  deposits. 
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3b|j  b«cftgie  it  oovwed  what  was  then  the  known 
world:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  worid  wfiich  loas  then  inhalnied: 
and  thia  is  enoughf  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the  geo- 
logical difficulty,  as  well  as  other  difficulties  oonoem- 
in^  the  ark  and  the  number  of  animals,  disappear 
with  this  interpretation.     [See  Noah.] 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  bi 
many  of  tlie  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corrolMrated. 

\Vhate%^er  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and 
the  subsequent  disperskm  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylindet  recently  discovered  at  Bin 
Nimfiki'^  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  venions  of  this  event  are  £u- 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  4,  §  3; 
Euseb.  Pixtp.  A«.  iz.  14).  The  later  myths  con- 
oemhig  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  lather  upon 
perranions  of  it  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  {Gen*$U^  p.  313),  that 
**the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem.''  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bond 
^dit  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  hi  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chup.  x.  Knobd,  who  has 
devoted  a  volume  ^  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy be}*ond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  as- 
signs to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1900 
and  1000  b.  c. 

(4.)  As  to  the  bet  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  Unguagct  had  one  origin,  philok)gical  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been,  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  phik>logists  *"-  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween tlie  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
lo  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  has 
been  effected  is  a  classification  of  bnguages  in  three 
great  families.  This  chssification,  however,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(6.)  Another  fiict  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  ficom  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  ormfimied  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
I'richard's  Phffgical  History  of  AfanJdnd^  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  lias  abeady  been 
nkl,  to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile 
critics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.    But  it  may  be 


a  As  given  by  If.  Oppari  in  a  paper  read  before  the 

■ogral  Society  of  Utnmtun. 

6  Die  TJtktrtafU  tier  Omesis. 

c  Am  Bopp,   IjtpAw^  Burnouf,  Ibc.      Bee  Benan, 

p  dts  Linguet  Simitw^ueM,  1.  v.  c.  2,  8. 
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wcU  to  refer  to  one  more  instance  in  iriiieb  aa»> 
picion  has  been  cast  upon  the  credibiliC/  of  the  usr> 
rati\'e.  Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  tlie  book,  which  in  thor  main  ieaturei 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another. 
See  xii.  10-20.  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  Tbese,  it  is  said, 
besides  containing  certain  improlialilisties  of  stata- 
ment,  are  cleariy  only  three  difierent  ^ec^oos  «/ 
the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  pouibU  that  these  are  only  differ 
ent  venions  of  the  same  story.  But  i»  it  ps^cbo- 
logically  so  very  improbable  tiuit  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  same  imw- 
ner?  All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  e«ec  reyestt 
Untax  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  clrcumstauces 
over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is  suiMtiUies  as 
astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions  which  he 
can  control  Was  not  the  state  of  aociety  in  those 
days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way  inipnobabk  thai 
Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abimelech  on  arfOthcr, 
should  have  acted  in  the  same  selfish  and  arbitrary 
manner?  Abraham  too  might  ha\-e  been  guilty 
twice  of  the  mnu  sinful  cowardice;  and  Issae 
might,  in  similar  cireumstances,  hai«  copied  his 
father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  as 
the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  book  has  done, 
that  the  olject  of  the  Hebrew  writer  M-as  to  repre- 
sent €tn  uiea,  such  as  "  the  sanctit;  of  matrimony,** 
that  "  in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordinated  to 
ideas,**  etc.,  is  to  cut  up  by  th<>  very  roots  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  book.  Hie  m}lhica]  theory  is 
preferable  to  this;  for  that  leaves  a  sufjistnitum  cf 
fact,  however  it  may  have  been  emiwUished  or  per- 
haps disfigured  by  tradition.-' 

There  is  a  farther  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  Uie  fint  oocurrenoe  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  fteabueaa  oC  her 
beauty,  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  foded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  ai^ed  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  tlien  in  middle  life :  that 
consequently  she  would  hare  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modem  Europe  would  be  at  Zb  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  penonsl  atlnctions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  fiivor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  Iraapitality  to 
strangere,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpehdi  for  a  burial-place,  —  we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  iuventk>us  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  ci\ilized  times.  So  again,  what  c&n  be 
more  lifiB-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Alrm- 
ham's  servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  Haran?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  ns  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  an^-thin^ 
nwn  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Mekhiaedec?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  ^  In  the  days  of  Amra|>heV'  etc 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  oU  cfaronicler  who 


d  If  the  view  of  DeUtach  U  eorreet,  that  xli.  lO-SO 
Is  Jehovlstle ;  xx.,  ElohUtle  (with  a  Jefaovistle  addf- 
felon,  ver.  18) ;  xxvi.  1-18,  JehovUtk,  but  taken  fron 
written  docuuwnts,  this  may  to  sodm  mlndi  axplala 
the  repeUaon  of  the  stny. 
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BTBd  not  fiur  ftom  the  timo  of  which  he  speaks. 
Tbe  tfchaio  fbrnis  of  namea  of  placen,  Bela  for 
Zoar;  Chatcataon  Tamarfiir  En-gedi;  Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King's  Yak;  the  Yale  of  Siddlm  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  "Abram  the  Hebrew;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narratit-e.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  diffisrent 
tribes  wlio  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Caiiaaii; 
the  Rephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
lime  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  ziii. 
12),  and  tbe  Suaira,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants  "  (xiv. 
14) — a  phrase  wtiich  occurs  nowhere  else — and 
above  all  the  character  and  poaitk>o  of  Melchisedee. 
<«  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
Idng  of  the  divine  history.**  'llie  representations 
9f  Uie  Greek  poets,  says  Oeuzer  (Symb.  iv.  878), 
fiiU  very  £sr  short  of  this.  And  as  Hiivemick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  penon  oould  be  no  theocratic 
invention;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
ofllcee  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  tbe  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
«*  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  Phcenician  religions,  but 
not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those 
■light  but  accurate  touches  whidi  at  once  distin- 
gidshes  the  historian  fiom  the  bbulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jeatousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  firom  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood;  the  means  by  which  the  bnd 
which  had  onoe  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king;  the  fi^t  that  even  at 
that  cariy  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  kter  writen.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  tbe  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalming 
(though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken  of 
with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

£.  Author  and  date  of  compontum,  —  It  will  be 
seen,  flrom  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  diflbrent  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  bioorporated  the 
materials  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modem 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some" 
times  transcribe  passages  firom  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

liut  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  wis.  This  question  cannot  properiy  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[PK.VTATEUCfl.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  older  works  on  Genesis,  and  some  of  the 
hter,  are  mentioned  at  the  ekm  of  the  article  Pbx- 
TATEUCiT.  The  principal  later  works  on  Genesis 
•re  thefolk>wing:  Schumann,  Genegi\  1829;  Tiele, 
Das  ertte  Buck  Mwe%  1836;  Tuch,  /He  GtmeM, 
ISaS;  Drechsler,  Die  KinheU  und  jEchUieil  der 
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Genesi*,  1888;  Hengstenbeig,  Die  Butter  Jioee's 
und  ^ffypten^  1841,  trans,  by  K.  D.  0.  Bobbins 
A'^jEpt  and  the  Booke  of  MoeeSy  Andover,  1848 
Baumgarten,  Thedog,  Comtnentar  zum  Pentad 
teuch,  1843;  Schr^er,  Dae  erUe  Buck  Moee,  1844; 
De  Sola  and  Lindenthal,  Heb.  Scjydurei  with  New 
Tranelation  and  Notee,  1844;  Knobel,  Die  VoUcer- 
tafel  der  Genene,  1850;  Keil,  Hber  Gen.  ri.  1-4 
(m  ZdUchrifl  f&r  Uuh,  TheoL  u.  Kirche,  1855); 
Kaliach,  Hi*t,  and  CriL  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Te$t,,  Exodus,  Geneeis,  Leviticue,  1855-1867; 
Wright,  TTie  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew^  revised 
text,  etc,  1859;  Reinke,  Die  Schdpfmg  der  Welt, 
1859;  Knobel,  Die  Genesis  erktdrt  (Uet  xi.  of  the 
Kurtgef.  exegei,  Handbueh),  2te  Aufl.  1860;  Au- 
berlen.  Die  gdttUche  Offenbarung,  1861  (the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  flrat  eleven  chapters  trans,  in 
the  BibL  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-439);  Delitzsch, 
Comm.  iber  die  Genesis,  3te  Ausg.  1860;  Murphy, 
Critical  and  Exegeiicnl  Commentary,  with  a  new 
translaUon,  (Senesis,  1863,  Exodus,  18G6;  Bottcher, 
iNTetie  exegeU-krit,  ^hrenlese,  Abth.  i.  1863; 
Lange,  Die  Genesis,  1864  (Amer.  ed.  by  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  in  press,  1867);  Bosizfo,  Das  Hexatme- 
ron  und  die  Geologie,  1865;  Schultz,  Die  SchiSp" 
fungsgeschiehte  nach  Naturwiisensschafl  wtd 
Bibel,  1865;  Kdl  (m  KeU  and  Delitzsch's  BibL 
Comm,),  Genesis  und  Exodus,  2te  Aufl.  1866; 
Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Authorship,  1866 ;  Hirsch, 
Die  Genesis  Obersettt  und  erlautert,  1837;  Onant, 
The  Book  of  Genesis,  revised  English  version,  with 
explanatory  and  philological  notes  (in  press,  1867). 

T.  J.  C. 

OENNE'SAR,  THE  WATER   OF  (t6 

08»p  revKijo-cCp;  [Alex.  Sin.««  tow  P.;  Sin.i  tow 
Veyirnffai\\  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  5,  §  7,  rh  WaTo  tA 
Tewncipa  Kry.'  Aqua  Genesar),  1  Maoc.  xi.  67. 
[Genne&arkt.J 

GENNES'ARET,  LAND  OF  (^  -fi  Vev- 

wyitrapir'  terra  Genesfir,  terra  Genesnreth),  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  crossed  the  I^e  of  Gennesaret  and 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  called 
"the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (MaU.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
ri.  53).  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  from  Khan 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  the  dteep  hiU  behind  M^jdtl 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  eLGhuweir, 
"the  little  Ghor."  The  description  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  $  8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  along  the  lake  of  (sen 
nesaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvdous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  phut  flourished,  and  the  aur  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natures 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
Ughted  hi  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  called  by 
the  natives  Gaphamaum,  which  was  tiiought  by 
some  to  be  a  Yeiu  of  the  Nile,  because  a  fUh  was 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  coradntts  of  tbe 
hke  of  Alexandria.  The  lei^j^th  of  the  pkun  abui;; 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
coloring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  description 
and  for  the  neglected  condition  of  el-Ghuwetr  at 
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the  preMit  dmy,  thwe  ire  •Cffl  left  sofBeieDt  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  thdr 
being  identified.  The  dimeneions  given  by  JoAephus 
an  sofficiently  oorrect,  though,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
femarks  {Land  and  Book^  p.  348),  the  phun  "  is  a 
little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite  twenty  ftir- 
longs  in  breadth."  Mr.  Porter  {Handb,  p.  499) 
gives  the  length  as  three  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  as  about  one  mile.o  It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  either  assigns  to  "  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret"  a  wider  signification,  or  his  description 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate;  for,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  he  says:  »lliis 
fertility  .  .  .  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inknd,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  or  seven  miles  k>ng.  This  plain 
is  'the  knd  of  Gennesareth' "  {8.  <f  P.  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  fiu*  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  this 
region.  "  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
tlMir  almost  ftili-grown  riven  through  the  plain; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  itself  in  magnificent 
oom-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  birds  of 
brilliant  colon  and  various  forms."  Burckhardt 
tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khom  Minfftk 
are  proverbial  for  their  richness  (iSyrta,  p.  319. 

In  the  Journal  of  Clattical  and  Sacred  PhUohgy 
(U.  290-308)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  el-Ghuweir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-Batikah  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  fiu:  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  such  an  identification.  But  it  appears 
firom  an  examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pels, that,  for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el-Batihah  is 
not  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  but  more  probably  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand. 
After  delivering  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  left  Capernaum,  near  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth 
(Matt  xiii.  54;  Mark  vL  1).  It  was  while  he  was 
here,  apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  him  by 
the  Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
(MaU.  xiv.  13 ;  Marie  vi.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
On  hearing  the  intelligenoe  ^  he  departed  thence 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  (Matt  xiv.  13; 
Mark  vi.  32).  the  "desert  place"  being  the  scene 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
**  bebnging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida  "  (Luke  ix. 
10).  St  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  "  Jesu*  went  over  the  sea  j 
of  Galilee"  —  an  expression  which  he  could  not 
have  used  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  kin  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supposes, 
at  tl-GhwPth\  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  northeastern  side.  After 
the  miracle  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt  xiv.  22),  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  ri.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
fL  17),  where  he  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 

•  *Thls  Is  also  Dr.  Robloaon's  estimate  {Pkyit. 
(Utgr.  p.  78).  U 

^  *  Tet  a  few  others  also  (see  «.  g.  W11sod*s  LomU 
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tudes  whom  he  had  M  (John  vl.  24, 25).  m 
boat  came  to  ahofe  in  the  land  of  GcuMsaiet    It 

seems,  therefore,  perfectly  dear,  whatever  b«  tlw 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  scene  r.f  the 
miracle,  that  thej  were  on  oppodte  sides  U  the 
lake,  and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  GeoDes- 
aret  were  close  together  on  the  tame  side. 

Additional  mterest  is  given  to  the  knd  of  Ges- 
nesaret,'or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probability  tiut  iii 
scenery  suggested  the  panUe  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Ptafessor  Stanley.  "Hut 
was  the  undulating .  corn-field  descending  to  iht 
water*s  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  patbsj 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  lace  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  fix>m  fidling  bm  lod 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it,*  itadf  bard 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mnk  vA 
human  feet.  There  was  the  *  good '  rich  soil,  vM 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  pkun  and  its  odgb- 
borhood  from  the  bare  hills  ebewbere  deKOidifig 
into  the  lake,  and  which,*where  there  is  oo  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  con.  Then 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protrading 
here  and  there  through  the  com-fiekls,  as  dsevbm 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  tbe  higf 
bushes  of  thorn  —  the  *  Nabk,'  that  kind  d  whkh 
tradition  saj-s  that  the  Crown  of  Ihoms  mu  towd 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  tbe  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wiieat" 
(5.  ^  P,  p.  426).  W.  A.  W. 

•  The  interest  of  this  plain  arises  apeaiBjhm 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  t/nd. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  the  question  wbetber  Ciftr- 
naum  was  situated  here  or  not,  in  tbe  TkeeL  Siu^ 
dim  und  KriHken  for  1867,  pp.  788-741.  He  sdmits 
that  the  fountun  of  Capernaum  (Rodropraovfi)  ^^'^ 
tinned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  J  8)  ii  no  doubt 
the  Round  Fountain  ('Am  Afuda»Domh)iuaitA 
south  end  of  the  plain,  but  maintains  tbst  tbe  at; 
of  Capernaum  itself,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
K»Aapr«6/i*i,  of  Josephus  ( Fa.  72),  was  stTe/i  ififS 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  beyond  tbe  phm- 
He  leplies  very  pertinently  to  Dr.  fiobinions  ob- 
jections to  regarding  the  Round  Fountain  m  tto 
one  mtended  by  the  Jewish  historian.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  this  concession  as  to  the  situatowj  a 
the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  been  supposed  by 
most  writers  to  determine  the  atuation  of  tbe  tow 
of  Capernaum;  »  for  it  is  not  easy  to  beBew  tbst* 
fountain  and  a  town,  both  known  by  the  same  oom- 
mon  name,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  fiwn  esea 
other.  Ebraid  Uys  special  stress  on  the  tennii«r 
tion  of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  m  //wj 
and  also  on  the  fact  that  important  r^^J°T 
at  TeU  mm,  which  an  not  found  at  '^»»^ 
ifuroA.    These  ate  potato  worthy  of  con«dei»uoo. 

He  urges  also  that  Josephus,  in  "P^^^fK  ^T 

fountain  (Ko^opvao^M)  «  "«>  '''^^^S^.^ 
of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  wMuer 

it  was  rightly  so  called.  It  !««>*•  ""T'LI^ 
ence,  for  Josephus  might  very  ^"^l^^ 
himself  m  that  manner  because  he  ^^'"f^^ 
a  distant  knd  for  foreign  readcn.  1~  J^^ 
aride  fiom  ito  more  direct  olgect,  is  ^^^^T^ 
hxddental  information  which  it  fi»™»*»*i"!f^ 
the  topography  of  the  western  shore  of  m^ 
[See  Cafriimaom,  Amer.  ed.J 
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ar  ««  BW«>  fl.  1»  ff)  hav»  thrown  out  thlii*» 
sspamdon  of  the  fonntaln  and  the  »«■  »"  g. 
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